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This  mode  ot  treatment,  it  must  be  remarked, 
Guy  seemed  to  find  exactly  to  his  taste,  but  it  was 
not  to  continue,  and  in  this  wise  was  the  end  of  it. 

Mrs.  O'Connell  had  been  spending  the  evening 
with  her  bosom  friend  Mrs.  Stuffins,  and  came 
home  so  full  of  news  that  it  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  her  even  to  contain  herself  until  she 
nad  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

She  burst  into  the  drawing-room,  where  her 
two  daughters  were  at  needlework,  and  her  husband 
sat  reading. 

"  Shut  the  door,  can't  ye  P "  was  the  polite 
greeting  of  the  latter,  emphasized  by  a  ^rowl. 

I've  been  so  taken  aback,"  proclaimed  Mrs. 
O'Connell  excitedly,  "  it's  made  my  heart  so  bad, 
and  my  head  is  fit  to  split.  When  I  got  to  Mrs. 
StuflBns's  who  should  be  there  but  ner  brother 
Edward  on  a  visit,  and  I  must  tell  you  his  wife 
is  very  ill,  and  the  doctor  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  her,  and  she  is  coming  up  to  London 
to  see  a  physician.  I  recommended  Parks,  but 
her  own  aoctor  says  Vincent,  who,  as  I  told  him, 
mismanaged  my  -gpor  mother's  case,  as  you  know, 
•Tames,  and  she  might  have  been  alive  at  this  day, 
though  she  did  certoinly  go  to  Smith  firs  t»  and  the 
garden-roller  went  over  her  big  toe—" 

•*  What  are  ye  talkin'  about  ?  "  snarled  O'Con- 
nell. "  What's  your  mother's  big  toe  to  do  with 
it  ?  If  ye've  anything  to  say,  say  it ;  if  not,  leave 
me  alone." 

"  Now,  I'll  not  speak  another  word,*  exclaimed 
the  aggrieved  lady,  with  great  bitterness.  "  You 
always  interrupt  me,  James,  just  as  I  am  coming 
to  the  point,  and  then  blame  me  for  not  being 
quicker." 

A  snarl  of  contempt  was  her  husband's  only 
reply,  and  then  the  two  girl's  broke  in. 

How  absurd  you  are,  ma ! "  said  Constance 
tartly. 

"There,  it's  always  the  way,**  cried  Violet. 
**  Directly  I  get  interested  in  anything — at  least 
before  I  get  interested  in  it — somebody  says  some- 
thing to  somebody  else,  and  then  somebody  else 
— On,  I  don't  know — but  it's  very  provoking." 

"  Your  mother  always  makes  such  tremendous 
rigmaroles  about  nothmg  at  all,"  growled  the  old 
man.  "  There's  no  getting  a  simple  story  out  of 
her." 

Mrs.  O'Connell  here  flounced  out  of  the  room  in 
the  highest  dudgeon,  followed  in  a  minute  or  two 
by  her  daughters,  who  were  as  eager  to  hear  gossip 
as  she  was  to  tell  it. 

Constance  returned  in  about  half  an  hour's 
time,  and  found  her  father  at  the  same  page  of  his 
book  as  when  she  went.  The  fact  was  the  old 
fellow  was  as  curious  as  anybody,  but  he  could 
not  very  well  show  it,  after  his  affectation  of  in- 
difference. 

"  Well,  have  ye  heard  the  wonderful  story 
some  stupid  nonsense,  I'll  warrant,"  he  said, 
struggling  to  appear  careless. 

It  s  only  ahout  Mr.  Ashton,"  replied  Constance, 
resuming  her  work. 

Her  father  shifted  irritably  in  his  chair  for  a 
few  seconds,  ^rowlin^  and  snorting  in  an  uncom- 
fortable fashion,  while  Constance,  bending  over 
her  work,  seemed  to  derive  much  amusement  from 
her  own  thoughts. 

"  Well  let's  have  it»"  cried  the  old  man  at  last, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  **  Why  don't  ye  speak  instead 
of  sitting  grinning  there  ?  " 


**I  thought  you  didn't  W&ht  to  hear/^  said 
Constance  coldly. 

**  But  I  do,"  roared  her  father  in  a  fury. 

"  It  seems  Mr.  Edward  Eling knows  Mr.  Ashton's 
relations,"  said  Constance  in  the  same  tone,  *'  His 
father  is  a  baronet,  very  rich,  living  in  the  north 
of  England,  near  Durham  I  think — Guy  is  second 
son,  but  he  has  property  of  his  own,  left  }dm  by 
an  aunt.  Guy  wanted  to  be  an  engineer,  his 
relations  wanted  him  to  go  to  college,  so  he  did 
neither  till  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  came  to 
London  to  study  with  a  famous  firm  of  engineers, 
and  in  the  end  it's  supposed  he  will  go  into 
partnership  with  them." 

O'Connell's  eyes  had  assumed  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  small  saucers. 

**  I  expect  it's  all  rubbish,"  he  muttered,  but  in 
his  secret  heart  he  was  far  from  thinking  so.  He 
called  on  Mr.  King  next  morning  taking  a  photo- 
graph of  his  lodger  from  Constance's  album,  to 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  found  the 
story  was  substantially  true. 

**  A  year  thrown  away  and  wasted,"  he  said  to 
himself  in  anguish  as  he  went  home,  "  I  made 
sure  he  was  a  poor  devil  of  a  elerk,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  I've  even  snubbed  him  when  I 
thought  he  seemed  to  be  getting  too  thick  with 
those  girls." 

He  groaned  aloud  at  the  recollection. 

And  now  a  swift  and  sudden  change  came 
over  the  behaviour  of  the  family  to  Guy  Ashton, 
but  he  was  too  much  wrapt  up  in  his  studies  at  the 
time  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  it  One  thing, 
however,  he  could  not  help  seeing,  namely,  that' 
Constance  O'Connell  was  left  on  his  hands  to  a 
considerable  extent.  He  found  with  surprise  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  and  from  church 
with  her  on  Sunday ;  he  observed  that  she  had 
taken  to  playing  the  music  he  liked,  which  she 
had  previously  despised  as  "  slow,"  that  if  she  had 
two  tickets  for  a  concert  or  a  theatre,  none  of  the 
others  could  ever  accompany  her,  and  as  she  would 
be  dreadfully  disappointed  at  not  goiuff,  he  waa 
compelled  to  volunteer,  and  sundry  other  little 
things  of  the  same  sort. 

The  ordinary  smart  youth  would  have  taken  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  but  Guy  laboured  under 
two  disadvantages ;  in  the  first  place,  he  was 
entirely  deluded  as  to  the  sort  of  people  he  lived 
with,  in  the  second,  he  was  a  genuine  enthusiast  as 
regarded  his  chosen  profession.  The  former  cir- 
cumstance made  him  unsuspicious,  and  the  latter 
kept  him  so. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  months, 
and  Mrs.  O'Connell  waxed  impatient.  Nothing 
seemed  to  come  of  it  all.  But  her  husband  bade 
her  mind  her  own  business,  and  leave  the  affair 
to  his  superior  skill.  His  confidence  in  himself 
was  well  justified,  for  though  he  had  no  wide 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  had  that  instinctive 
sympathy  with  the  baser  part  of  man's  nature 
which  often  does  duty  for  it  reasonably  well. 

*'Let  'em  alone,"  he  said.  "He'll  take  fire 
sooner  or  later." 

But  about  this  time  Guy  was  rudely  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  position.  He  used  to  avoid 
O'Connell's  friends  as  much  as  possiole,  as  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  desirable  people  to  know,  but 
one  of  them,  a  fat  unctuous  plebeian  named 
Mullins,  declined  to  be  avoided. 

"  Well,  Ashton,"  he  said  one  day,  meeting  Guy 
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to  tKe  street,  "  I  snppose  IVe  got  to  congratulate 
you." 

"Indeed?"  queried  Gny.   "  What  about ? " 

"Oh  you're  a  sly  customer,  you  are,"  said 
Mollius,  with  a  leer  of  astounding  knowingness. 
"  When's  the  happy  event  to  come  off?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
said  Gruy,  impatiently. 

"Not  to  be  acknowledged  yet,  ain't  it?"  re- 
marked Mullins,  with  an  insufferable  air  of 
familiarity.  *'  Well  she's  a  nice  gurl,  that's  what 
B^e  is,  and  she'll  make  jou  a  good  wife." 

"  Your  recommendation  carries  weight  I  admit," 
replied  Guy, "  but  even  now  I  don't  know  whom 
yoaare  talking  of." 

"  Oh  gfo  along,"  said  Mulling.  "  Anybody  would 
think  you  was  ashamed  of  her.  Wnat  I  always 
say  is  give  me  a  gurl  as  can  cook  a  jint  of  meat, 
and  Connie  O'Connell  can  do  it  to  rishts." 

"Connie  O'Connell,"  gasped  Guy,  feeling  some- 
thing like  an  electric  shock  tingle  through  bim  from 
top  to  toe. 

"  You  needn't  look  so  surprised,"  said  Mullins 
in  a  vexed  tone.  "  P'raps  I  oughtn't  to  have  said 
anvthing,  but  other  people  are  talking  of  it,  and  I 
didn't  Imow  but  what  it  was  all  fair  and  square." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  asked  Guy,  "  that 
anybody  besides  yourself  looks  upon  me  as  en- 
gaged to  Miss  O'Connell  ?  " 

Mullins  nodded,  "  Everybody  that  knows  you. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  ain't  P  Because— but 
there,  I  know  you,  Ashton.  You  are  a  straight- 
forward fellow,  and  wouldn't  play  a  double  game 
with  any  young  woman.  Somenow  or  other  you've 
made  Connie  very  fond  of  you,  and  if  you  were  to 
forsake  her  now,  you'd  break  her  heart.  You  are 
a  lucky  fellow,  Ashton.  She  will  make  you  a  good 
wife.  I've  known  her  since  she  was  a  cl  aild.  God 
bless  you  both." 

Guy's 'first  and  most  potent  feeling  after  this 
disclosure  was,  very  naturally  considering  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  one  of  gratified  vanity. 
The  consequences  of  Connie's  affection  might  be 
inconvenient  for  him,  but  after  all  he  felt  he  could 
not  blame  her.  Kor  was  he  on  mature  considera- 
tion inclined  to  be  surprised ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
rather  wondered  that  it  had  never  occurred  to 
any  one  else  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  She  was 
older  than  he,  and  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  cold 
and  self-reliant,  when  all  the  while  she  had  been 
longing  tolean  upon  him.  Hefelt  himself  two  inches 
taller,  and  proportionatelv  broader  across  the  chest. 
His  heart  swelled  with  what  he  was  sure  was  noble 
emotion ;  he  found  himself  murmuring,  *'  poor  girl 
—poor  Connie,"  in  a  broken  voice,  and  ne  repressed 
tears  only  by  the  stem  reflection  that  they  were 
nnmanly. 

A  hundred  little  incidents  of  the  past  few 
months,  which  had  seemed  tiU  now  very  unim- 
portant)  recurred  to  his  memory  with  strange 
vifidness.  She  had  leaned  heavily  on  his  arm 
as  thev  had  walked  home  one  night;  she  had 
certatniy  smiled  very  sweetly  once  or  twice  when 
he  bade  her  good  morning ;  she  would  sit  and 
watch  him  often  when  she  thought  he  did  not 
notice  her. 

On  the  whole,  now  he  came  to  think  of  it,  he 
wu  disposed  to  believe  he  was  in  love  with  her  a 
KtUe. 

loezpenenoed  youths  of  one  or  two-and-twenty 
are  pecidiarly  susceptible  to  such  attacks  as  this ; 


but  then,  fortunately  for  them,  there  is  tfeflerally 
some  stern  parent  or  cool-headed  friend  near  to 
tell  them  they  are  asses,  and  to  remove  them  from 
the  influence  of  the  charmer  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
no  harm  is  done. 

But  Guy  had  no  one  to  advise  him,  and  he  was 
in  hands  equally  skilful  and  unscrupulous.  He 
had  no  chance  whatever,  and  about  a  month  after 
his  conversation  with  Mullins  he  proposed  to  and 
was  accepted  by  Connie  O'Connell. 

Tempests  ensued.  Sir  Slingsby  Ashton  rushed 
dovm  to  the  rescue  with  his  family  lawyer,  and 
cursed,  and  swore,  and  bullied ;  whereby,  of  course, 
he  only  succeeded  in  making  things  worse  than 
ever.  He  nearlv  came  to  blows  with  O'Connell, 
he  wanted  to  thrash  Guy,  and  used  shocking 
language  to  Mrs.  O'Connell,  who  tried  desperately 
but  in  vain,  to  faint  and  to  have  fits,  and  he  de« 
parted  at  length  quite  vanquished,  swearing  that 
Guv  should  never  again  set  foot  m  Ashton  HaU. 

"Your  father  is  verv  violent,"  remarked  Connie 
when  he  was  gone ;  '*  do  you  think  you  will  be  able 
to  get  round  him  again  r  " 

The  phrase  did  not  please  Guy,  but  he  let  it 
pass. 

"  Dearest,"  he  said  with  e£Eusion, "  what  does  it 
matter  ?   I  shall  have  you,** 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Connie,  "  but  won't  it 
make  a  difference  to  your  income  if  you  can't  make 
it  up?" 

A  cloud  crossed  Guy's  face,  but  his  previous 
look  of  fatuous  beatitude  returned  almost  imme- 
diately. 

"What  a  mercenary  Connie,"  he  cooed;  "of 
course  it  will  make  some  diflerenee,  but  I  have 
enough  for  us  both,  even  if  I  am  unsuccessful  in 
my  profession,  which  I  don't  think  I  shall  be. 
You  would  like  me  to  be  great  and  famous  I 
know,  Connie,  and  I  am  going  to  try  hard  for 
your  sake." 

"I  shall  want  a  grand  piano,"  remarked  Connie. 
"  Shall  we  have  a  footman  in  livery,  Guy  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  those 
things  in  the  future,  as  we  are  not  to  be  married 
for  a  year,"  observed  Guy. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  blazed  forth 
Connie,  "  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  it, 
I  can  assure  you." 

This  turn  of  afiFairs  necessitated  laborious  ex» 
]>lanations,  with  the  usual  hardly-won  reconcilia- 
tion to  follow,  and  this  small  scrap  of  conversa- 
tion is  on  the  whole  a  fair  sample  of  the  court* 
ship. 

violet  explained  the  state  of  things  to  her 
friends  with  her  accustomed  perspicacity. 

"  They're  very  fond  of  each  other,"  said  she,  "  at 
least  they're  always  (quarrelling  and  making  it  up, 
or  else  not  making  it  up ;  and  I  think  it's  all  her 
fault,  though  he's  mostly  in  the  wrong,  and  they 
are  both  to  blame.  But  if  I  were  him  I  wouldn't 
stand  it,  though  after  all  she  allows  him  to  do  far 
too  much  as  he  pleases." 

Mrs.  O'Connell  was  much  occupied  in  visiting 
all  her  numerous  acquaintances  to  blazon  abroad 
the  great  news  of  her  daughter's  en^gement  to 
the  son  of  a  baronet,  and  to  mention  that  Sir 
Slingsby,  as  she  familiarly  called  him,  had  paid 
them  a  visit.  She  did  not  mention  the  exact 
reason  for  this  condescension  on  tbe  baronet's 
part,  but  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  been 
very  pleasant.  In  no  long  time  she  had  succeeded 
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in  convincing  herself — if  no  one  else — that  this 
was  really  true,  and  even  that  he  had  paid  her 
narked  attention^  and  been  very  kind  in  inquiring 
about  her  health. 


CHAPTEB  n. 
A  CBICXET  MATCH. 

GuY*s  encfagement  was  two  or  three  weeks  old 
when,  OS  he  walked  one  morning  down  Whitehall 
towards  his  office  in  Westminster,  somebody 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  cried — 

Hullo,  Guy,  old  chap,  I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you!" 

A  tall,  athletic,  gentlemanly  young  fellow,  with  a 
mahogany-coloured  face,  was  the  speaker.  He 
was  carrying  a  long  green  bag. 

Guy  clasped  his  nand  warmly. 

"LyntoD,  by  all  that's  wonderful !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Where  did  you  spring  from  P  " 

''Just  listen,"  said  Lynton  rapidly.  "Last 
week  I  played  in  a  College  match  at  Cambridge — 
two  days — and  in  a  county  match  at  Manchester 
— ^three  days — the  last  three  days  I've  bsen  play- 
ing for  the  Varsity  at  Lord's,  and  now  I*m  just 
oft  home  for  a  local  match  there.  Next  week  I'm 
booked  for  an  All-England  match  at  Hudderafield, 
and  then  " 

**  Stop— stop,"  cried  Guy.  laughing,  "  I'm  over- 
whelmed already.  You  are  as  iond  of  the  game 
as  when  we  were  at  Harrow,  then  P  " 

**  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Lynton  with  energy.  **  More 
so.  What  a  confounded  shame  it  was  that  they 
didn't  play  you  for  the  school  in  your  last  year, 
Guy !  They  had  no  bowler  like  you,  and  I  told 
them  so,  but  it  was  of  no  use;  that  conceited 
little  ass,  Lawrence,  was  jealous  of  you.  Did  you 
see  his  analysis  against  the  Australians  the  other 
day?  Gad,  it  was  ridiculous.  Twenty-seven 
overs  for  sixty-five  runs  and  two  wickets.  But 
you're  not  looking  very  fresh  old  fellow.  You 
want  a  holiday.  Ah,  and  that  reminds  me  we're 
a  bowler  short  at  home.  Our  best  man  has 
sprained  his  ankle.  Come  down  with  me  and  stay 
at  the  Grange.  My  father  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you  again — he  often  talks  of  you — and  so  will 
Iseult.    You  can  manage  it  if  you  try." 

Guv's  face  flushed  with  excitement  He  had 
not  played  cricket  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the 
Grange  was  a  jolly  place,  and  the  morning  was 
perfect. 

"  I  might  be  able  to  get  away,"  he  said 
irresolutely. 

And  two  hours  later  he  was  in  a  first-class 
smoking  compartment  with  Lynton,  and  two  long 
green  bags  were  in  the  netting  above  their  heads. 

They  had  telegraphed  to  the  Grange  before 
starting,  and  on  arriving  at  Stainham  station 
found  a  dog-cart  with  a  wonderful  mare  harnessed 
thereto  awaiting  them.  Driven  by  Lynton  they 
did  the  six  miles  from  the  station  m  half-an-hour, 
though  there  was  no  earthly  reason  for  any  haste. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  considered  very  creditable  to 
all  concerned,  and  the  mare  herself  was  obviously 
proud  of  the  performance. 

The  Gran{<e  was  a  picturesque,  rambling  old 
house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  well-wooded 
park,  and  as  they  bowled  down  the  long  avenue 
to  the  entrance  Guy's  spirits  rose ;  he  forgot  the 


dreary  London  suburb,  he  for^t  his  toil  ovel* 
sections  and  specifications,  and  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  he  forgot  Connie  as  well. 

Old  Mr.  Lynton  stood  at  the  door  to  welcome 
his  guest — a  fine,  stoutly -built,  ruddy  old  jjentle- 
man,  who  had  rowed  for  his  University  in  his 
day,  and  could  pull  a  good  oar,  or  ride  a  rough 
colt,  or  make  a  good  bag  over  the  stnbble  even 
now. 

"Ah,  Guv,  my  boy,"  he  bawled,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand  heartily  ;  **  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Where  have  you  been  these  last  two  years  ?  You 
ought  to  have  gone  to  Cambridge  with  Jack.  You 
don't  look  80  well  as  you  used ;  that  infernal  city 
doesn't  suit  you,  my  boy ;  you're  working  too 
hard.  Look  at  the  difference  between  your  com- 
plexion and  Jack's.  He's  not  overdoing  himself 
with  work — are  you.  Jack  ?  ^ 

"  Where's  Iseult  ?  "  continued  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  she  was  here  a  minute  ago.  Ah !  here 
she  is.  I'm  telling  Guy,  my  dear,  that  he  doesn't 
look  well,  and  that  he  mustn't  work  too  hard." 

Iseult  was  a  tall,  dark,  graceful  girl,  of  about 
Guy's  own  age,  with  a  straight  nose,  lips  the 
shape  of  Cupid's  bow,  wonderful  deep,  dark  eyes, 
and  a  broad  white  forehead,  hidden  by  what  Mr. 
Swinburne  calls  "  the  storm  of  her  hair." 

She  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  the 
visitor. 

"  Country  air  will  do  you  good,  Mr.  Ashton," 
she  said;  "but  don't  allow  father's  remarks  to 
make  you  uncomfortable.  He  always  thinks 
people  should  have  complexions  like  himself  or 
my  mahogany- coloured  brother  there." 

"  A  day  in  the  sunshine  will  make  a  difference 
to  me,"  replied  Guy,  reflecting  in  a  dazzled  way 
meanwhile  upon  the  vast  difference  that  a  brief 
jieriod  had  made  in  Iseult.  There  had  been  a 
suspicion  of  the  high-class  boarding-school  in  her 
manner  when  he  had  seen  her  last ;  but  she  had 
travelled  since  then,  and  now  there  was  a  perfect 
dignity  and  easy  self-possession  about  her  that 
astonished  him. 

Jack  carelessly  brushed  her  cheek  with  his 
moustache  as  a  brotherly  salute,  and  Guy's  heart 
beat  quick — it  seemed  nearly  an  insult — but  Iseult 
was  quite  satisfied  apparently. 

In  a  few  minutes  Guy  was  following  the  foot- 
man who  carried  his  portmanteau  and  the  long 
green  bag  down  the  long  corridor  which  led  to  his 
chamber — a  chamber  he  know  of  old — a  perfect 
nest  for  a  Sybarite,  filled  with  easy  chairs,  sofas 
covered  with  rugs  and  furs,  a  well-filled  book- 
shelf, pictures,  and  various  nicknacks,  with  a 
view  from  the  window  of  wide,  fruitful,  undulating 
uplands,  and  a  far-off  glimpse  of  the  sea. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  dress  for 
dinner,  so  he  performed  his  toilet  slowly  and 
luxuriously. 

His  bedroom  at  O'Connell's  contained  two 
chairs  and  a  battered  trunk,  besides  the  dressing- 
table  and  washstand,  and  the  looking-glass  had 
been  cracked  ever  since  Guy  had  been  thei*e. 
Wealth  was  a  fine  thing,  truly !  Was  not  any 
man  a  fool  to  forego  it  P  He  looked  at  his  watch» 
he  reflected  that  Connie  was  about  this  time 
removing  the  tea-things.  Somehow  or  other  the 
reflection  made  him  angry ;  but  the  gong  sounded, 
and  he  had  to  finish  dressing,  which  was  a  good 
excuse  for  postponing  further  thought  upon  the 
unpleasant  subject. 


tJtJY  ASHTON'S  TROUBLE^. 


After  dinner  tkoy  walked  in  the  cool  of  the 
eTening  to  the  part  of  the  park  set  apart  for  the 
morrow's  match.  The  marquee  and  scoring-tent 
were  already  erected,  and  the  wicket  was  examined 
and  pronounced  to  be  in  perfect  order.  As  they 
strolled  back  again,  Guy  found  himself  left  with 
Isenlt.  He  wanted  to  open  a  conversatioD,  but 
he  was  smitten  dumb  and  stupid.  The  only 
remark  he  could  think  of  was  upon  the  beauty  of 
the  evening,  but  he  nobly  forebore  to  make  it. 

I  suppose,"  he  said  at  length,  after  a  painful 
struggle,  '*I  suppose  you,  like  the  rest  of  my 
friends,  consider  me  very  foolish  to  take  to  en- 
gineering instead  of  Latin  and  Greek  P  " 

**No,  indeed,'*  she  replied  quickly.  **  I  am  glad 
you  spoke  of  it,  for  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  which  is  not  far,  because  I  am  a 
woman,  I  think  you  have  done  well." 

Ah,"  said  Guy,  much  relieved,  **  you  are  dis- 
gusted then,  with  our  effete  University  training." 

"No,  not  at  all,"  responded  Iseult.  "I  only 
think  it  ridicubus  to  suppose  it  will  suit  all.  Be- 
sides, I  am  romantic,  as  father  calls  it,  and  like  to 
see  a  man  ambitious  and  daring  enough  to  strike 
out  a  path  in  life  for  himself,  mstead  of  quietly 
plodding  in  the  old  tracks  worn  by  his  ancestors. 
I  hope  you  will  succeed." 

Guy  felt  himself  suffused  by  a  genial  glow  of 
self-satisfaction,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  sicken- 
ing chill  as  the  figure  of  Connie  O'Connell  arose 
before  his  mind*s  eye.  He  recollected  that  when 
be  had  mentionea  his  ambition  to  her  she  had 
remarked  that  she  would  want  a  grand  piano. 

**  I  have  as  great  a  longing,"  he  said,  to  per- 
form some  great  engineering  exploit  before  i  die 
as  a  poet  has  to  write  an  immortal  poem,  or  a 
statesman  to  link  his  name  with  some  great  mea- 
sure. To  try  all  my  life  long,  and  fail  in  it  at  last, 
would  be  better  to  me  than  to  give  it  up  and 
succeed  in  something  else." 

"Then  I  am  sure  you  have  done  well,"  said 
Isenlt  confidently,  and  Guy's  heart  swelled  within 
him.  "You  will  have  a  hard  task  for  some 
years,"  she  went  on,  "  but  you  are  young  and 
strong,  and  von  have  nobody  depending  upon  you, 
and!  tne  harder  the  fight  the  better  the  winning  of 
it" 

Gny*s  heart  collapsed  to  less  than  its  usual 
size.  Nobody  depending  upon  him!  Connie 
again,  and  for  ever  Connie.  He  became  silent 
and  gloomy,  and  walked  along  mentally  compar- 
ing Connie's  flat,  shapeless,  undeveloped  figure  and 
Celtic  face  with  the  face  and  figure  of  Iseult 
Lynton.  Once  or  twice  his  lips  moved  mechanic- 
ally, and  when  they  did  so  he  felt  much  as  if  he 
had  a  mouthful  of  ashes.  In  the  end  he  was 
weak  enough  to  make  the  remark  about  the 
weather,  which  he  had  previously  denied  himself. 

The  match  began  next  morning  at  eleven.  By 
nine  o'clock  Jack  was  out  seeing  the  boundary 
flags  put  up,  and  the  wicket  rolled  for  the  last 
time.  Mr.  Lynton  had  undertaken  to  provide 
luncheon  for  both  teams  in  the  marquee,  and  from 
the  preparations  in  progress  even  at  this  early 
hour,  one  would  have  supposed  that  eating,  and 
not  cricket,  was  to  be  the  end  and  aim  of  the 


By  a  Quarter  to  eleven  all  thQ  Grange  team 
were  on  tne  ground,  and  a  few  minutes  after  the 
opposing  Stainham  eleven  had  arrived.  Lynton 
lost  the  toss,  and  the  Stainhamites  elected  to  take 
the  innings.  It  was  good  to  feel  himself  in  flannels 
once  more,  Guy  thought,  and  the  pungent  smell 
of  the  close-cut  grass,  the  light-hearted  flutter  of 
flags,  and  the  sun-lit  expanse  of  the  park,  with 
its  gigantic  elms  and  chesnuts,  combined  to  give 
him  a  delightful  sense  of  festivity  and  freedom. 

Of  the  commencement  of  the  match  there  is 
little  to  tell ;  three  wickets  were  down  for  twenty- 
seven  runs,  and  things  looked  i)romising  for  the 
Grange  eleven ;  but  the  fourUi  wicket  doubled  the 
score,  and  the  fifth  seemed  unobtainable.  With 
the  score  at  seventy,  five  for  four  wickets,  Lynton 
put  Guy  on  to  bowl.  He  had  not  held  a  cncket- 
ball  in  his  hand  for  nearly  two  years ;  he  felt  a 
little  nervous. 

Lynton,  who  was  keeping  wicket,  stepped  back 
a  pace, — long-stop  was  airected  to  do  the  same, — 
an  extra  man  was  put  in  the  slips.  The  batsman 
watched  these  arrangements  with  great  interest. 
"  Fast,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  one  of  them  to  Ljrnton ; 
but  Lynton  said  nothing ;  his  face  had  a  grim  ex- 
pression— he  was  wondering  if  Guy*s  hand  had 
lost  its  cunning.  The  said  hand  flickered  in  the 
sunlight  above  Guy's  head  next  moment,  the  bats- 
man heard  a  venomous  "  whiz,"  and  saw  the  long- 
stop  struggling  with  the  ball. 

"  I  didn't  see  it,"  he  remarked  uneasily. 

Lynton  smiled  sardonically,  and  the  batsman 
took  a  fresh  grip  of  his  bat,  and  settled  himself 
more  firmly  upon  his  feet.  Next  moment  his 
middle  stump  turned  a  complete  somersault  in 
the  air,  and  he  walked  away  amid  a  storm  of 


"  I  shall  not  put  you  on  to  bowl  at  first,  Guy," 
sud  Lynton ;  **  you're  not  in  good  enough  train- 
ins  to  oowl  all  through  at  your  old  pace.  I  nhall 
hold  you  in  reserve  for  the  best  bats,  who  will  go 
in  about  the  middle  of  the  innings." 


That  was  the  most  sensational  incident  of  the 
day,  no  doubt ;  but  the  rest  of  the  inniufirs  was 
one  long  triumph  for  Guy,  who  clean-bowled  three 
more  men,  and  had  one  caught  off  him ;  and  the 
innings  closed  for  eighty-nine  runs. 

"  I  wish  I  had  put  you  on  at  first,"  moaned 
Lynton.  Eighty-nine  runs  is  a  lot  to  get  with 
tired  men  against  their  bowling,  and  there  will  be 
no  time  for  a  second  innings." 

Things  looked  blank  indeed  for  the  Grange 
eleven  at  the  commencement  of  their  innings ;  two 
wickets  fell  for  seven  runs,  three  for  ninet^n,  four 
for  twenty-six;  but  Lynton,  who  had  gone  in 
first,  was  not  out,  and  was  playing  confidently. 
The  fifth  wicket  took  the  score  to  forty-one,  but 
the  best  bats,  except  the  captain,  were  gone,  and 
Lynton's  face  wore  a  tragic  expression.  To  be 
brief,  when  Guy,  who  was  put  in  last,  came  to  the 
wickets  to  face  the  invincible  Lynton,  there  were 
still  twenty  runs  wanted  to  win  the  match  for  the 
Grange  team.  The  afternoon  sun  was  sloping 
over  the  ground,  the  ring  of  spectators  had  grown 
deeper  and  deeper,  the  excitement,  which  haa  been 
great,  had  somewhat  subsided,  for  the  match  was 
looked  upon  as  a  certainty  for  the  visitors,  Guy 
thought  there  was  no  hope ;  he  had  never  been  a 
very  successful  bat,  but  it  surprised  and  encouraged 
him  to  find  that  he  was  not  at  all  nervous.  The 
bowling  had  become  somewhat  loose,  and  he  lifted 
two  successive  balls  to  leg  for  four  each  with  an 
ease  that  greatly  surprised  himself,  and  that 
awoke  a  sea-like  roar  from  the  ring.  The  next  he 
only  just  stopped — it  was  an  awfully  near  thing. 
Then  Lynton  scdred  a  two  and  a  single,  and  Guy 
had  another  very  narrow  escape,  and  Lynton 
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made  a  beautiful  three  amid  shonts  of  delight. 
Six  runs  were  still  wanted,  but  Gay's  lack  of 
training  had  begun  to  tell ;  he  was  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  he  could  hardly  see.  The  ring  was 
only  a  dark  blur,  the  bowler  now  about  to  deliver 
the  ball,  even  as  a  tree  walking.  He  shut  his  eyes, 
opened  his  shoulders,  and  let  out. 

Something  happened — for  there  rose  from  that 
great  concourse  a  shout  that  shook  the  towers, 
and  the  next  instant  Lynton  was  fairly  hugging 
him,  and  the  spectators  had  broken  in  upon  the 
wicket,  and  then  both  of  them  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  crowd  to  the  marquee. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  ten  minutes  afterwards 
that  Guy  discovered  he  had  made  the  hit  of  the 
match— an  unbelievable  six,  clean  out  of  the  field 
into  an  adjacent  roadway.  Of  course  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  day,  and  was  congratulated  by  every- 
body; but  his  sweetest  moment  of  triumph  was 
when  Iseult^  as  he  approached  her,  left  the  ^oup 
she  was  surrounded  by  to  say  warmly  and  m  an 
almost  confidential  tone — 

"  1  am  so  glad !  I  would  not  have  them  lose 
for  anything ;  and  but  for  you  they  would  have 
lost" 

He  had  the  skin  knocked  off  one  of  his  knuckles, 
and  the  abrasion  was  bleeding  a  little. 

Iseult  saw  it,  and  before  he  knew  what  she  was 
doing,  had  bound  her  handkerchief  deftly  about 
it  She  was  fiushed  with  pleasure,  and  looked 
more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Guy  did  not  consider  the  bandage  a  medical 
necessity,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  He  had  never 
felt  BO  happy  in  his  life  before  that  he  could  re- 
member. 

There  was  a  dinner  party  at  the  Grange  that 
evening,  and  his  health  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lynton,  and  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm.  He 
went  to  bed  fairly  intoxicated  with  success  and 
applause,  and  round  him  all  night  heard  an 
excited  ring  of  spectators  roar,  and  saw  before 
him  Iseult's  face,  lighted  with  victory,  and  felt 
whenever  he  awoke  Iseult's  handkerchief  firmly 
grasped  in  one  hand  under  his  pillow. 

He  had  to  get  up  early  to  catch  the  train  from 
Stainham  for  London,  but  Iseult  was  up  to  super- 
intend his  breakfast,  and  to  wish  him  good-bye. 
He  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  nothing  but  her  face 
all  the  journey. 

O'Connell's  house  had  a  shocking  air  of  shabby- 
genteel  squalor  about  it  as  he  entered  it  that 
evening,  and  Mrs.  O'Connell,  who  came  with 
wreathed  smiles  to  greet  him,  seemed  more 
imbecile  than  usual. 

*'  Where's  Connie  P  "  he  asked. 

She  was  downstairs,  it  api)eared,  and  downstairs 
he  went  heavilv.  But  to  nis  surprise,  Connie  at 
sight  of  him  fled  to  the  kitchen  andsoullery  regions, 
and  left  him  to  get  his  tea  alone. 

Mr.  O'Connell  came  in  shortly  after,  and  having 
emitted  an  inarticulate  growl  that  did  duty  for 
"  Good  evening,"  settled  himself  in  an  easy  chair 
to  smoke  and  glower  savagely  at  the  fireplace  in 
silence. 

Guy  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  fled  from  the 
old  fellow. 

He  met  Connie  unexpectedly  on  the  stairs,  and 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter;  but  she  attempted 
to  pass  him  without  speaking.  This  he  prevented, 
ana  with  some  effort  deposited  a  kiss  upon  one  of 
her  Celtic  cheek-bones. 


"  Get  out,"  said  Connie.  "I  don't  want  you  to 
kiss  me.  You  didn't  write  to  me  while  you  were 
away,  and  you  had  no  business  to  go  playing 
crictet  and  such  nonsense  when  you  tnew  I 
wanted  you  to  take  me  to  Mrs.  Gashford's  party 
last  night." 

Guy  lost  his  temper  at  this  piece  of  feminine 
sweet  reasonableness,  and  a  violent  quarrel  ensued, 
of  which  Connie  had  much  the  best. 

When  she  had  abused  the  unfortunate  youth 
to  her  heart's  content  she  burst  into  tears,  wailed 
that  she  wished  she  was  dead,  and  that  nobody 
loved  her,  and  in  the  end  made  Guy  implore  her 
pardon  in  the  most  humble  and  contrite 
fashion. 

But  he  was  deeply  disgusted,  with  the  whole 
affair,  and  the  conviction  that  he  had  taken  a 
false  step  which  would  probably  ruin  him  alto- 
gether, be^an  to  grow  upon  him. 

A  few  lays  after  another  terrible  row  occurred 
on  the  finding  by  Mrs.  O'Connell  of  Iseult*s  pocket- 
handkerchiet  carefully  stowed  aw.ay  in  Guy^  desk. 
The  old  lady  had  a  vray  of  prowling  about  to  see 
if  anything  had  been  left  unlocked,  or  if  not, 
whetner  her  keys  mightn't  be  of  some  use,  which 
often  resulted  in  strange  discoveries.  The  present 
one  delighted  her  beyond  measure,  because  she  had 
just  got  to  the  end  of  a  bad  attack  of  something 
or  other,  and  was  quite  without  occupation.  She 
wept  copiously  for  some  time,  and  enjoyed  it 
greiEitly,  then  she  had  "  palpitations,"  which  neces- 
sitated  a  dose  of  brandy,  and  being  after  this  in  a 
condition  piteous  to  behold,  she  proceeded  osten- 
tatiously to  exhibit  herself  to  the  family,  and  to 
reply  to  all  questions— 

"Ask  me  nothing— I  dare  not  speak — I  shall  be 
better  soon,"  with  the  air  and  tone  of  one  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution. 

"  I  suppose  pa  and  ma  have  been  quarrelling 
about  money,"  remarked  Violet. 

"  Oh  I  don't  know,"  replied  Connie  impatiently. 

She  looked  at  me  just  now  for  quite  a  minute, 
and  when  I  asked  what  she  was  staring  at,  she 
said,  *  My  poor  child — my  poor  child;  *  and  I  said 
•  Oh  rubbish — '  I  couldn't  help  it — so  now  she's 
offended  with  me.*' 

When  Guy  returned  from  his  office  that  evening 
Mrs.  O'Connell,  positively  thirsting  for  the  fray, 
drew  him  into  an  empty  room,  and  proceeded  to 
his  great  discomfiture  to  burst  into  tears.  Then 
in  answer  to  his  dutiful  inauiries,  she  tragically 
held  up  Iseult's  pocket-handkerchief,  moanmg  as 
she  did  so — 

"  My  poor  child — my  poor  child." 

"  Where  did  you  get  this?"  demanded  Guy 
f  uriousl3r,  snatchin  g  it  from  her.  "  Have  you  been 
rummaging  among  my  things  P  " 

This  was  not  the  kind  of  reception  Mrs. 
O'Connell  had  prepared  for.  She  had  imagined 
that  Guy  woula  be  abashed  and  crest-fallen,  and 
that  she  would  lecture  him,  and  w«ep  over  him, 
and  forgive  him  at  last,  after  having  had  a 
thoroughly  good  time.  But  he  stood  l^f ore  her 
shaking  the  nandkerchief  fiercely,  and  demanding 
again  and  again  where  she  found  it. 

"My  husband  shall  know  of  this,"  said  Mrs. 
O'Connell.  "  I  meant  to  shield  you  if  I  could, 
but  he  shall  know  all." 

"  I  don't  care  anything  about  that,"  said  Guy, 
not  to  be  turned  from  his  point.  "  I  want  to  know 
where  you  found  this  P  ' 
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**  I  filiall  bold  no  farther  commnnication  with 
yon,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Connell  severely.  "  Let  me 
pass,  please." 

Bnt  the  appeal  to  her  husband  was  unsuccessful. 

"  Leave  things  alone  ye  old  idiot,"  snarled  he. 
'*  Do  ye  want  to  hunt  the  fellow  out  of  the  honse 
before  he's  well  hooked  ?  Let  Connie  blow  him  up 
if  she  likes.  She's  able  to  do  it  without  any  of 
your  blethering." 

So  Connie  was  appealed  to,  and  declared  war 
with  a  will.  She  would  know  all  abont  it,  or  she 
would  never  speak  to  Guy  again.  She  was  not 
going  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  not  she. 

But  Guy  was  adamant  He  would  not  explain, 
he  would  not  give  the  handkerchief  up,  he  would 
not  do  anything  at  all  that  was  required  of  him ; 
and  when  this  became  quite  certain  to  Connie,  as 
it  did  in  abont  a  week,  she  accused  her  mother  of 
making  mischief  between  them,  and  rushed  into 
his  arms.  Then  for  a  time  things  went  smoothly, 
this  last  storm  seemed  to  have  cleared  the  air 
somewhat ;  but  Guy  had  no  further  illusions.  He 
saw  himself  yoked  for  life  to  an  ill-tempered,  ill- 
bred  woman,  and  a  sordid  family.  He  lost  interest 
in  everything,  and  became  gloomy  and  morose. 
Ten  minutes  conversation  with  Iseult  before  ho 
had  committed  himself  would  have  saved  him* 
This  he  reflected  bitterly  was  what  a  man  brought 
npon  himself  by  stepping  from  his  own  class  into 
another  which  he  did  not  nnderstand. 

He  determined,  though  without  any  great  hopes 
of  snccess,  to  make  a  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
chance  threw  the  opportunity  he  required  into  his 
hands  in  no  long  time. 

Connie,  prompted  by  her  father,  began  to  throw 
oat  hints  that  it  might,  after  all,  be  better  if  Guy 
gave  up  his  engineering  ideas,  and  contented  him- 
self with  settling  down  as  a  country  gentleman  on 
the  estate  left  him  by  his  aunt.  Guy  at  first 
refused  to  nnderstand  her  dim  innuendoes ;  and, 
when  there  could  no  longer  be  any  mistake  as  to 
her  meaning,  he  merely  declined  to  discuss  the 
question  at  all.  So  Connie  settled  down  serenely 
to  wear  his  resolution  away  by  persistent  teasing, 
and  the  last  state  of  Guy  was  worse  than  the 
first. 

After  a  long  course  of  badgering,  utterly  worn 
out  and  sick,  Guy  suggested  that  their  engage- 
ment should  terminate. 

Connie  had  been  prepared  for  this  move  by  her 
father,  and,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions, 
gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  went  into  hysterics  as 
strong  as  she  could  manage  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

The  old  man,  who  had  been  listening  at  the 
keyhole,  darted  into  the  room,  and  stood  as  if 
transfixed  with  horror  at  the  spectacle  before 
him. 

Guy  was  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  calmly  watching 
the  contortions  of  Connie,  who  was  in  the  opposite 
comer. 

"  What's  the  matter  P  "  roared  O'Connell. 

"  I  don't  know,'*  said  Guy.  "  Perhaps  Connie 
will  tell  you  when  she  is  at  liberty." 

"  If  ye've  insulted  her,"  yelled  the  affectionate 
parent^  "  111  have  it  out  of  ye  some  way.  What's 
the  matter,  darlin'  ?  he  added,  bending  his  lank 
and  angular  frame  over  his  suffering  daughter. 

"  He  wants  to  break  off  our  engagement," 
sobbed  Connie ;  "  he's  tired  of  me  already." 


"Whatr'  cried  O'Connell,  as  if  unable  to 
believe  his  ears,  and  advancing  threateningly  as 
he  spoke.  **  Ye  blackhearted  scoundrel,  is  this 
true?" 

But  Guy  was  not  of  the  breed  to  endure  bully* 
ing ;  he  did  not  retreat  before  the  bellicose  Irish- 
man, but  he  said,  "  Quite  true,'*  in  a  tranquil 
voice,  and  looked  O'Connell  in  the  face.  There 
was  a  certain  gleam  in  his  eyes  which  made  the 
old  man  retreat  more  hurriedly  than  he  had 
advanced,  grinding  out  injurious  epithets,  hx>w- 
ever,  as  he  went.  ' 

At  this  moment  the  door  flew  open,  and  Mrs. 
O'Connell  and  Yiolet  rushed  into  the  room.  The 
former  at  once  flung  herself  upon  her  reluctant 
spouse,  crying,  "  Spare  him — Oh  spare  him ;  "  the 
latter  wound  herself  about  the  equally  reluctant 
Connie,  with  inarticulate  noises  that  might  mean 
anything. 

"  Get  out,  ye  old  fool,"  screamed  O'Connell, 
trying  to  disentangle  himself;  ''what the  devil 
are  ye  doin'  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  O'Connell  refused  to  release  him,  and 
made  the  house  ring  with  her  howls. 

In  the  midst  of  this  most  dramatic  scene  Guy 
strode  out  of  the  room,  snatched  his  hat  from  the 
hall-table,  and  left  the  house.  As  the  front  door 
slammed  behind  him,  the  O'Connelis,  one  and  all, 
came  to  their  senses,  and  stood  looking  foolishly 
at  one  another. 

**  That's  the  sort  of  muddle  you  confounded 
women  make  of  a  thing."  shouted  the  old  man 
furiously.  "  Ye  ought  to  have  your  necks  twisted, 
the  lot  of  ye." 


CHAPTEE  III. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 


A  MONTH  had  passed  since  the  occurrences  narrated 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  Guy,  sitting  in  his  new 
lodgings,  reflected  on  the  course  of  events,  and 
found  little  satisfaction  therein.  He  had  cut 
himself  adrift  from  the  O'Connell's,  and  notwith- 
standing all  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, adrift  he  remained,  and  steadfastly 
refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  them. 

But  O'Connell  was  even  now  preparing  to  bring 
an  action  against  him  for  breach  of  promise,  and 
Guy  was  horribly  cornered.  He  confessed  to  him- 
self that  he  was  madly  in  love  with  Iseult  Lynton, 
and  that  his  only  chance  of  future  happiness  lay 
in  winning  her,  out  he  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  she  would  never  marry  a  man  against  whom 
such  an  action  as  O'Connell's  had  been  brought 
and  sustained,  and  his  lawyer  had  advised  him 
only  a  few  hours  before  that  he  had  practically  no 
defence. 

They  had  tried  to  buy  the  old  man  off,  bnt  he 
was  far  too  cunning  for  anything  of  that  kind. 
He  scorned  the  base  insinuation  that  money  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  action.  In  the  interests 
of  public  morality,  he  said,  men  like  Guy  Ashton 
ought  to  be  exposed.  Scoundrels  who  disturbed 
the  jyeace  of  happy  families,  and  trifled  with  the 
affections  of  the  youn^  and  innocent  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unpunished.  He  knew  that  mer- 
cenary motives  would  be  imputed  to  him,  but  he 
did  not  mind  that;  so  long  as  his  conscience 
approved,  so  long  as  he  knew  that  he  was  doing 
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his  daty,  he  should  be  ^erfectiy  happy,  even  if  the 
world  were  in  arms  against  him. 

AmonK  many  other  valuable  accomplishments 
he  possessed  that  of  being  able  to  weep  copiously 
on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  when  he  reached 
this  point  in  his  speech  he  usually  burst  into 
tears,  and  made  broken  references  to  his  x>oor 
daughter. 

He  claimed  £8,000  damages,  and  he  professed 
to  believe  he  would  get  it.  This,  with  costs  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  affair  would 
effectually  ruin  Guy  for  many  years  to  come. 

"  And,  said  Guj's  lawyer,  "  there's  no  good  in 
denying  that  he  is  likely  to  get  heavy  damages. 
He  is  a  cunning  old  rascal,  and  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  his  daughter  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 
Together  they'll  work  up  a  good  case  no  doubt. 
You'll  be  forced  to  appeal  to  your  family  for 
help." 

"  Never ! "  said  Guy  vehemently,  "  until  I  am 
clear  of  this  one  way  or  the  other — we  are 
strangers.  I  should  never  respect  myself  again 
if  I  asked  them  for  assistance  after  what  has 


*  Then,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  why  not  take  a  trip 
to  America?  Niagara — Yo  Semite  Valley  and 
so  onP  Very  interesting  country  for  a  young 
man, 

"  What !  run  away  P  "  asked  Guy. 
'  "  Exactly."  replied  the  lawyer,  **  I  should  really 
advise  it— not  as  a  lawyer  mind,  but  as  an  old 
friend.  I  don't  want  this  blackguard  to  rob  you, 
and  I  see  no  other  way  of  preventing  it.  Go  and 
think  it  over." 

And  Guy  had  been  thinking  it  over  ever  since. 
It  would  spoil  his  career  of  course.  His  project 
of  becoming  partner  in  the  engineering  firm  must 
go  by  the  board,  and  he  must  oegin  his  work  over 
again  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
would  bo  no  Iseult  there  either.  It  scarcely 
seemed  worth  the  while  to  go,  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  certainly  seemed  intolerable  to  stay. 
He  was  in  an  inextricable  mess,  and  there  was  no 
satisfactory  way  out;  he  must  merely  choose  the 
least  unsatisfactory  one  that  offered,  and  this 
was  probably  flight  to  America. 

As  he  came  to  this  cheerful  decision  there  was 
a  low  knock  at  his  door,  and  thinking  it  was  his 
landlady,  he  said  *'  Come  in."  To  his  dismay  and 
astonishment  Violet  O'Connell  presented  herself. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  O'Connells  had  dis- 
covered his  address :  he  stood  looking  foolishly  at 
his  visitor  without  speaking. 

Violet's  eyes  were  red  and  puflfy  with  weeping, 
and  she  was  in  all  respects  a  very  dowdy  and 
undesirable-looking  young  person  indeed,  but  she 
was  the  only  member  of  the  O'Connell  family  for 
whom  Guy  cherished  any  kindly  feeling,  and  as 
she  had  got  into  his  room  he  could  not  be  rude 
to  her. 

"  Oh,  Guy — at  least  1  mean  Mr.  Ashton,  or  just 
which  you  think  best,"  burst  out  the  afflicted 
damsel,  "Connie's  so  ill— dying  we  think — and 
she  keeps  asking  for  you.  They've  treated  you 
badly  1  know,  but  will  you  come  just  for  a 
minute?  The  doctor  thinks  it  might  ease  her 
mind.  You  needn't  see  anybody  but  Connie  and 
I — that  is,  me.  I  think  she  s  sorry  she  quarrelled 
with  you,  and  I'm  sure  pa  is." 

"  i  am  sorry  your  sister  is  ill,"  replied  Guy, 
stiffly,  "  but  I  can't  see  what  good  my  seeing  her 


will  do.  It  appears  to  me  it  will  awaken  very 
unpleasant  recollections  in  both  of  us." 

*•  Ah,  it's  cruel  of  you  to  talk  so.  Ashton— Mr. 
Guy — I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Violet  "The 
doctor  gives  very  little  hope  of  her.  It  was  he 
who  suggested  you  should  be  sent  for.  Will  you 
refuse  the  very  last  kindness  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  do  for  her?" 

This  was  from  Guy's  point  of  yiew  a  more 
cheerful  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  besides  he  had 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  good-hearted  muddle- 
headed  Violet  in  her  affliction ;  so,  acting  as  we 
probably  do  in  most  cases  from  a  mixture  of  good 
motives  and  bad,  be  went. 

As  Violet  had  promised,  he  saw  no  one  on  his 
way  to  the  chamber,  but  he  fancied  O'Connell  and 
his  wife  were  behind  convenient  keyholes  chuck- 
ling at  the  success  of  their  mancBuvre.  This 
suspicion  i'aded  away  as  he  entered  the  room.  It 
was  clear  that  Connie's  illness  was  no  sham.  Her 
dark  eyes  were  unnaturally  bright,  an  angry  spot 
of  fever  burned  on  either  cheek,  her  black  hair 
was  tossed  and  tumbled  upon  the  pillow.  She 
was  talking  rapidly  and  half  incoherently. 

A  great  wave  of  remorse  swept  over  Guy's  mind 
as  he  saw  her.  Something  witnin  him  said  **  This 
is  your  work,"  and  he  could  not  gainsay  it.  She 
did  not  recog[nize  him,  but  continued  to  talk,  and 
he  could  distinguish  phrases  here  and  there,  which 
served  to  make  his  anguish  more  acute. 

**  My  darling  ....  so  long  since  I  saw  you 
....  I  loved  you  all  the  while  though  we  quarrel- 
led ....  you  were  hard,  dearest,  very  hard  .... 
0,  Pat,  Pat,  my  heart  is  broken  ! " 

**Who  is  Pat?"  asked  Guy,  struggling  to 
repress  his  emotion. 

Our  cousin  Patrick  O'Dowd,"  replied  Violet 

He  came  home  from  sea  last  week  afler  a  long 
absence,  and  now  she  seems  to  do  nothing  but 
tell  him  of  her  trouble." 

"Dear  Pat,"  she  began  again,  "you  will  save 
me,  won't  you  ?  Tell  him— tell  him  all  about  it 
He  isn't  really  bad — they  have  worried  him— 
they  worry  everybody,"  and  then  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone  and  manner,  *'  but  I  shall  die— 
it  doesn't  matter — ^leave  him  alone." 

Guy  took  her  hand  and  spoke  to  her,  but  she 
stared  at  him  vacantly,  and  then  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  **  WTiere's  Guy  P  I  want  to  see  hira— 
send  him  here." 

**  I  am  Guy,"  he  replied,  "  have  you  anything 
to  say  to  me  P  " 

1  want  to  tell  him,"  she  went  on,  "  that  it  was 
not  his  fault.  .  .  .  but.  .  .  .  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  stairs  to  climb — thousands  upon  thou- 
sands," she  reiterated  wearily,  "I  shall  never  get 
to  the  top." 

Guy  could  endure  no  more,  he  murmured  that 
he  would  call  again  the  following  day,  and  fled 
from  the  house.  His  remorse  was  terrible,  if  the 
girl  died  he  was  her  murderer.  He  had  not  thought 
she  cared  anything  about  him,  but  then  he  knew 
nothing  about  women.  In  a  sudden  access  of 
passionate  self-reproach  he  knelt  by  the  side  of 
his  bed  when  he  again  reached  his  lodgings,  and 
swore  that  if  God  would  spare  her  life,  he  would 
marry  her  and  be  kind  to  her  till  death. 

Having  once  started  upon  this  way  of  looking 
at  the  question  he  soon  managed  to  lash  himself 
nearly  into  a  fever  at  the  thought  of  his  own 
brutality.   It  seemed  to  him  now  that  her  only 
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faalt  had  been  shyness,  while  he  had  all  along 
been  dreadfully  violeat  and  impatient. 

He  spent  the  night  in  pacing  wildly  about  his 
room,  and  in  praying  vehemently  for  her  recovery ; 
and  towards  morning  having  utterly  exhausted 
himself  he  fell  asleep  on  his  knees. 

He  called  on  O'Gonnell  as  early  as  he  decently 
oonld  do  so  that  day,  and  told  him  of  the  decision 
he  had  oome  to.  The  old  man  fell  on  his  neck 
and  wept. 

Allow  me  to  apologize  to  ye  for  all  that  has 
past,"  he  exclaimed,  **ye  weren't  to  blame — ^ye 
weren't  to  blame  at  all.  And  Connie  wasn't  to 
blame  either.  It  was  her  foolish  loving  old  father. 
I  advised  her  to  say  what  she  said — but  I'll  in- 
terfere no  more — and  I  consider  ye  a  noble 
character." 

Mrs.  O'Connell's  greeting  was  even  more  effu- 
sive, and  she  persisted  in  kissing  Guy  upon  ix>th 
cheeks,  a  sodden  and  unpleasant  perlormance 
enough — but  it  all  seemed  to  be  part  of  his  expia- 
tion, and  as  such  he  endured  it.  After  this  he 
called  every  day,  and  when  Connie  began  to 
recover  he  was  allowed  to  go  and  speak  to  her  a 
little,  and  to  hold  her  passive  hand  for  a  few 
minutes. 

She  seemed  at  first,  he  thought,  only  puzzled 
and  troubled  at  his  appearance,  but  after  a  time 
she  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  did  not  ex- 
press any  feeling  on  the  subject  whatever.  When 
ner  health  was  somewhat  re-established  the  state 
of  things  was  explained  to  her,  and  Guy  at  her 
feet,  abased  himself  with  lyric  raptures  of  self- 
accusation.  To  his  disappointment  she  only 
nodded  and  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  glad  or  sorry  P  "  he  asked  in  despair. 

"  Oh,  glad  I  suppose,"  she  replied. "  but  you  will 
talk  loud,  and  make  my  heaa  ache.  Please  go 
now." 

When  she  was  well  enough  to  travel,  she  went 
with  Violet  for  companion  to  Portsmouth,  where 
the  O'Dowds  lived,  to  complete  her  recovery,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  there  as  soon  as  she  was  quite  restored  to 
health.  The  O'Connells  did  not  mean  to  run  any 
more  risks  of  missing  their  man,  and  as  for  Guy, 
he  had  no  more  fight  in  him.  He  surrendered 
everything  without  a  struggle,  his  engineering 
projects  with  the  rest,  and  went  off  to  prepare  his 
Boose  near  Durham  for  the  reception  of  his  bride. 
He  had  been  badly  beaten,  ana  was  thoroughly 
cowed.  He  had  no  other  feeling  at  present  tnan 
one  of  intense  relief  at  having  escaped  a  life-long 
remorse.  Of  Isenlt  he  could  not  Dear  to  think, 
he  hoped  she  had  forgotten  all  about  him,  he 
wished  he  could  forget  ail  about  her.  When  she 
heard  what  was  going  to  happen,  what  would  she 
say  ?  He  shuddered  at  the  bare  idea,  and  could 
only  find  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  she  might 
very  probably  never  hear  of  it  at  all. 

All  things  at  length  being  ready,  even  to  the 
license,  and  Connie  herself  more  robust  than  ever, 
the  day  was  fixed  for  the  wedding,  and  Guy  jour- 
neyed down  to  Portsmouth  the  day  before  quite 
alone.  He  would  not  ask  any  of  his  friends  to  be 
present,  and  so  Pat  O'Dowd  was  to  be  his  best 
man.  it  was  raining  hard,  and  he  had  a  wretched 
journey.  He  tried  to  read,  but  could  not ;  he 
tried  to  smoke,  but  his  best  cigars  hud  no  charm 
for  him ;  he  could  only  sit  and  stare  out  of  the 
etreamiag  window  ^t  the  drowning  landscape,  and 


listen  to  the  angry  rattle  of  the  rain  on  the  car- 
riage roof. 

Pat  O'Dowd  was  at  the  station  to  meet  him ;  a 
big,  cheery  young  sailor,  with  a  wicked  twinkle  in 
his  eye — who  haled  him  off  first  to  the  hotel  where 
he  was  to  stay  for  the  night,  and  then  to  his 
father's  house.  Here  Guy  found,  besides  tho 
O'Dowds,  the  entire  O'Connell  family,  and  there 
was  a  solemn  dinner  in  his  honour  that  evening. 
It  was  not  a  success,  because  nothing  was  cooked, 
not  even  the  goose — ("  But  yours  will  be  to- 
morrow, old  fellow,"  cried  Pat) — and  because 
O'Dowd  and  O'Connell  would  make  long  speeches, 
but  it  was  got  over  somehow,  and  late  in  tne  even- 
ing Guv  found  himself  alone  with  Connie.  He 
kissed  her  affectionately,  as  in  duty  bound,  but 
she  seemed  impassive  and  cold. 

"  Are  you  not  pleased  to  see  me  after  all  this 
long  time  ?  "  he  said  rather  reproachfully. 

*'Yes;  I  am  pleased,"  she  replied,  looking  at 
the  carpet. 

"  You  manage  to  conceal  your  feelings  very 
well,  then,"  remarked  Guy  lightly. 

**  That  is  very  true,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
I  hope  you'll  like  the  house,"  Guy  went  on, 
with  an  effort  to  seem  cheerful.  "  I  have  con* 
suited  your  taste  in  everything.  There  is  to  be  a 
footman  in  livery,  and  there  are  two  grand  pianos. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied,  I  shall  consider  you  very 
hard  to  please." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  to  be  satisfied,"  she  replied. 

•*  Why  do  you  stare  at  the  carpet  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  don't;  do  I?"  she  asked.  "I  am  very 
sorry.  I  won't  do  it  again."  And  she  directed 
her  vacant  glance  towards  the  ceiling ;  and  then 
ensued  five  minutes  of  solid  silence. 

"  Well,  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  locked  out,"  said  Guy,  rising.  I  suppose  I 
shall  see  you  at  the  church  at  eleven  o'clock  to- 
morrow." 

"  At  eleven  o'clock,"  she  echoed,  and  their  eyes 
met  for  the  first  time.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
Connie  showed  a  trace  of  feeling,  as  she  observed 
his  pained  and  sorrowful  face.  Good  bye,"  she 
said,  don't  mind  me  now ;  I  shall  be  all  right 
to-morrow.  Good-bye,"  and  she  absolutely  kissed 
him  without  beins  asked  to  do  so. 

*'  After  all,  she  has  got  some  affection  for  me," 
reflected  poor  Guy,  as  ho  departed.  *•  We  may 
be  happy  yet ;  who  knows  P  " 

Pat  would  see  him  to  his  hotel,  though  Guy 
would  rather  have  been  alone.  The  sailor  was  in 
uproarious  spirits,  and  made  small  jokes  and 
laughed  at  them  incessantly.  Guy,  in  no  jovial 
mood,  was  glad  to  bid  him  "  Good-night "  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel.  His  last  words  were,  "  I  shall 
have  to  go  down  to  the  ship  after  breakfast.  I'm 
sure  to  be  back  in  plenty  of  time ;  but  if  I'm  not 
here  to  the  minute,  you'll  find  me  waiting  for  you 
at  the  church.    Good  night." 

Guy  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  his  bed- 
room, but  he  had  no  desire  to  go  to  bed.  He  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  right  in  walking  to  and 
fro  in  weary  restlessness ;  he  heard  the  rain 
sluicing  the  windows,  and  rushing  down  the 
leaden  gutter-pipes  outside ;  sometimes  the  wind 
awoke,  and  drove  the  rain-drops  against  the  glass 
like  a  volley  of  shot,  with  a  strenuous  sound,  as 
though  to  wake  him  to  a  Eense  of  his  position, 
and  then,  finding  it  useless,  went  wailing  aiyay 
down  tbe  nighty  and  gave  him  up. 
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Towards  morning  He  slept,  and  when  he  woke 
the  storm  was  over  and  the  sun  was  shining.  It 
was  late,  too,  and  he  had  a  more  elaborate  toilet 
tiian  usual  to  perform,  so  that  it  was  past  ten 
before  he  got  down  to  breakfast.  However,  he 
was  quite  ready  by  twenty  minutes  to  eleven,  and 
then,  as  Pat  had  not  turned  up,  he  made  hia  way 
to  the  church  alone.  Two  elderly  ladies,  attracted 
by  the  gorgeousness  of  his  apparel,  followed  him, 
and  entered  after  him  to  see  the  fun.  A  bandy- 
legged  old  man,  dressed  in  rustv  black,  came  to 
meet  him,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  You  the  gentleman  for  eleven  oVlock  P  '*  he 
asked. 

Guy  answered  that  he  believed  so. 

"jfobody  here,'*  remarked  the  old  man;  "but 
there's  ten  minutes  yet.  Ladies  is  always  late. 
The  reverend  gentleman,  he's  in  the  vestry,  he  is. 
He'll  be  ready  when  you  are." 

Guy  looked  round  him  drearily.  The  elderly 
ladies  were  filling  up  the  spare  time  by  reading 
the  epitaphs  upon  the  walls.  A  splash  of  crimson 
fell  upon  the  altar  from  a  painted  window,  like  a 
splash  of  blood.  Two  street  arabs  came  to  the 
door  and  peeped  in,  but  fled  at  the  approach  of 
the  old  man  m  rusty  black.  From  the  street  out- 
side came  the  noise  of  wheels  and  the  voices  of 
passers-by.  Then  the  church  clock  struck  eleven, 
and  Guy  started  and  looked  at  his  watch,  and  the 
old  man  did  the  same. 

"Do  you  think  they'll  be  long?"  asked  he. 
"  We've  got  another  wedding  at  the  half -hour.  I 
hope  they'll  be  punctual." 

*'They  promised  to  be  here  at  least  five  minutes 
before  the  time,"  replied  Guy;  something  must 
have  happened." 

The  elderly  ladies  had  got  tired  of  the  epitaphs, 
and  had  taken  comfortable  seats  where  they 
thought  a  good  view  would  be  obtainable.  The 
"  reverend  gentleman  "  came  to  the  vestry  door, 
smoothing  his  surplice,  and  looked  out.  To 
him  toddled  the  old  man,  and  they  whispered 
together. 

Guy  was  neither  annoyed  nor  anxious;  he 
knew  Connie  was  always  late,  and  he  was  in  no 
hurry. 

Ten  minutes  more  passed,  and  then  the  old 
man  once  again  interviewed  Guy. 

"  If  they're  not  here  in  five  minutes,"  he  said, 
"we  must  put  it  off  till  another  day.  You'd 
better  send  one  of  them  boys  to  see  if  anything's 
up." 

Guy  despatched  one  of  the  street  arabs  to 
O'Dowd's  house,  and  sat  down  to  wait.  The 
elderly  ladies  were  beginning  to  get  fidgetty,  but 
he  was  not.  ^'  It  will  get  done  all  the  same,"  he 
thought.  The  splash  of  crimson  had  moved  a 
little;  it  looked  as  if  some  of  the  blood  were 
trickling  down  the  side  of  the  altar  now.  He 
smiled  grimly  at  the  sacrificial  turn  of  his  fancy. 

Suddenly  a  cab  pulled  up  ut  the  church  door. 

"  Here  they  are  at  last,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and 
about  time,  too." 

But  the  only  person  who  appeared  was  old 
O'Dowd,  who  came  rushing  down  the  aisle  like  a 
madman. 

"  Grone  1 "  he  cried.   "  Gone — clean  gone ! " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Guy,  catching 
some  of  his  excitement.    "  Who's  gone  P  " 

•'Connie  and  Pat,"  howled  O'Dowd.  "They 
were  married  at  half-past  ten  at  another  churchy 


and  they're  half-way  to  London  by  this  time,  and 
O'Connell's  having  fits  in  my  house  at  the  rate  of 
two  every  five  minutes." 

Guy  turned  to  the  verger  with  a  radiant  face 
"  There's  a  sovereign  for  you,"  he  said,  "  G^  and 
drink  my  health,  and  you  can  have  this  license  too* 
my  man'" 

He  went  joyfully  out  of  the  church,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  he  has  never  set  eyes  upon  any 
member  of  the  O'Connell  family.  At  his  hotel 
he  found  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  Connie's 
handwriting.  It  had  been  left  half  an  hour  before 
by  a  railway  porter.  It  was  brief,  but  to  the 
point. 

"  My  cousin  and  I,**  it  ran,  "  were  secretly  ea- 
gaged  when  we  were  little  more  than  children. 
We  quarrelled  badly,  and  he  went  to  sea.  I  thought 
I  had  left  off  earing  for  him,  till  I  saw  him  again. 
I  had  no  wish  to  deceive  you,  but  while  I  was  ill 
you  had  managed  to  deceive  yourself  so  com- 
pletely that  I  saw  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  put  you  right,  and  then  there  would 
have  been  scenes  at  nome.  It  is  best  as  it  is ; 
we  never  cared  for  each  other,  and  should  never 
have  been  happy." 

"There's  a  lot  of  common  sense  about  that 
girl,"  said  Gby  as  he  folded  the  letter  again,  "  I 
admire  her  more  at  this  moment  liiau  I  ever 
imagined  I  could.  I  would  send  her  a  handsome 
present  if  I  knew  her  address." 

After  ordering  a  lordly  lunch,  and  disposing  of 
it  with  pp-eat  gusto,  Guy  took  train  to  London, 
where  his  first  business  was  to  call  at  the  o£Bce 
he  had  so  lately  left,  to  see  if  haply  he  eould  re- 
instate himself  upon  the  old  terms.  Fortunately 
this  was  not  difficult,  and  then  a  positive  passion 
for  work  seized  him.  For  two  years  he  toiled 
fiercely  and  ceaslessly ;  at  the  eud  of  that  time 
he  entered  the  firm  as  junior  partner,  and  after- 
wards his  rise  in  his  profession  was  rapid. 

One  day  being  called  upon  to  ffive  evidence  be- 
fore a  Parliamentary  ComnCittee  ne  recognized  in 
one  of  the  committeemen  his  friend  Jack  Lynton, 
and  they  dined  together  in  the  evening.  Inquiries 
as  to  Iseult  elicit^  the  information  that  she  had 
refused  two  good  offers,  and  that  her  brother 
thought  she  was  mad. 

Guy  pondered  over  this  intelligence  for  two  days 
and  then  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody, 
packed  his  portmanteau,  not  forgetting  to  place 
therein  a  lady's  handkerchief  discoloured  by  an 
ancient  blood  stain,  and  posted  off  to  the  Grange. 
Miss  Lynton  was  at  home,  and  he  was  shown  into 
her  boudoir. 

That  is  all  that  is  known  by  outsiders,  except 
that  when  they  both  came  out  of  the  boudoir  half 
an  hour  after  they  were  engaged  to  be  married. 
It  was  many  years  afterwards  that  Iseult  owned 
to  Guy  in  strict  confidence  that  she  lost  her  heart 
at  a  cricket  match.  Sir  Slingsby  Ashton, 
delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  turn  things  haa 
taken,  *came  down  handsomely ;  Squire  Lynton 
not  to  be  outdone,  did  the  same,  and  when  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  an  ox  was  roasted  whole, 
and  the  bold  peasantiy,  their  country's  pride^  were 
intoxicated  to  a  man. 
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•'WANTED  A  SECBETAEY." 

BT  VALIBR  SICHA&DS. 

IF  it  were  wanted  to  give  to  an  essay  on  this 
■algect  an  appearance  of  orthodox  gravity 
and  ponderou8ne88>  there  might  be  added  by  waj 
of  explanatory  title,  "  Glimpses  into  the  Genesis 
of  Joint  Stock  GomDanies."  There  are,  donbUess, 
many  cases  to  which  this  second  title  would  not 
apply.  It  would  only  reach  rarely,  and  by  accident 
the  really  ''snug  berths*'  that  are  occasionally 
adyertised  ;  the  benevolent  gentlemen  who 
requires  an  assistant  in  his  works  of  charity, 
good  handwriting,  humanitarian  views,  and  total 
abstmence  absolutely  essential;  the  Mrs.  JeUaby 
of  the  day,  whose  unfortunate  assistant  is  required 
to  know  all  the  dead  and  most  of  the  living 
languages,  and  to  be  able  to  give  points  to  the 
Begistrar  General  in  the  matter  of  statistics ;  the 
hterar]^  and  professional  gentleman  whose  arduous 
avocations  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  employ 
a  secretary  of  pleasing  manners ;  all  these  must 
be  excluded.  Tne  literary  and  professional  gentle- 
man might,  it  is  true,  claim  a  species  of  kinship 
with  the  enterprising  corporations  referred  to :  his 
secretary  of  pleasing  manners  is  gener^y  sup- 
posed to  be  an  adept  at  the  soft  answer  which  wUl 
turn  away  the  wrath  of  importunate  creditors,  and 
to  be  qualified — ^minus  the  necessity  of  travelling 
—for  tne  whole  duties  of  an  ambassador  as  de- 
fined by  honest  old  Wotton.  Interesting  and 
naive  as  some  of  these  ingenuous  requirements 
are,  their  advertisement  is  of  much  rarer  occur- 
rence than  is  that  of  the  company  which  reauires 
the  services  of  a  secretary.  The  salary  is  large, 
the  duties  invariably  "  eentlemanljr/'  the  hours 
suspiciously  easy.  For  the  trifling  investment  of 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  poun<u  in  the  shares 
of  the  Company  a  cloudless  vista  of  oiium  cwn 
dignitaie  is  opened  before  intending  applicants. 
Of  the  success  of  the  Company  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  This  is  an  invariable  fact,  and  in  ninetv- 
Dine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  result  proves  the 
strict  accuracy  of  ^  the  assertion,  though  super- 
ficial observers  might  think  on  first  heariuff  it 
meant  rather  the  opposite.  "  The  yraisemb7i.&n 
Blue  Cattle  Horn  Company,  Limited,"  for  instance, 
in  its  very  nomenclature  commands  confidence. 
The  profits,  averaging  rather  over  than  under 
five  hundred  per  cent.,  are  i>roved  with  an  exacti- 
tude which  18  really  amusing  in  its  simplicity. 
The  kinp,  or  other  potentate,  of  Vraisemblia  will 
positively  pay  any  one  who  is  kind  enough  to 
relieve  him  of  the  Blue  Horns  which  are  lying 
about  in  myriads :  here,  as  is  well-known,  they 
are  worth  considerably  more  than  their  weight  in 
bank-notes.  Who  would  not  invest  in  such  a 
company  P  Who  would  not  jump  like  the  veriest 
acrobat  at  the  chance  of  becoming  its  secretary  P 

The  large-souled  philanthropists  who,  with  a 
selfless  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  have 
promxilgated  this  scheme,  have  given  another  proof 
of  their  unquenchable  benevolence  in  thus  throw- 
ing open,  as  it  were,  this  valuable  post  to  public 
competition.  What  chances  of  benefiting  their 
own  families  or  acquaintances  do  they  stoically 
abandon ;  what  a  captivating  sense  of  their  duty 
to  the  shareholders  oo  they  snow  by  insisting  that 
the  secretary  must  **take  an  interest  in  the 
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undertaking."  Is  there  not  all  the  difference 
between  virtue  and  vice  in  their  dignified  action, 
and  the  proceedings  so  often  described  in  the 
squalid  atmosphere  of  iiie  Police  Courts,  and 
known  to  the  unimaginative  Police  as  the  "  Con- 
fidence trick  P  "  And  so,  doubtless,  in  some  cases 
there  is.  ^  The  investment  is  a  fair  speculation ; 
the  aspiring  official  knows  what  he  is  doing,  is 
treated  fairly,  and  in  the  event  of  success  benefits 
accordingly.  But  sometimes  the  luxuriant  im- 
agination of  the  philanthropic  projectors  betrays 
them,  and,  of  course,  quite  accidentally,  the  too 
confiding  secretarjr  into  a  false  position.  When 
the  latter  has  paid  his  money  and  received  the 
shares  of  such  vast  potential  value,  he  is  told  that 
his  active  services  will  not  be  required  for  about 
a  fortnight,  by  which  time  the  offices  of  the 
Company — "ratlier  more  suitable  for  such  a 
business  as  ours  will  be,  my  dear  sir,"  observes 
the  managing  director  vrith  a  genial  smile — ^will 
be  ready.  It  is  wond^ul  how  entirely  that 
managing  director  is  the  incarnate  embodiment  of 
the  Company  to  the  outer  world.  The  baronet, 
the  merchant,  the  retired  occupant  of  a  hitherto 
unheard-of  Colonial  post  (possibly  chosen,  by  the 
way,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Vraisemblia 
itself),  the  unattached  clergyman  who  throws  the 
sdgis  of  his  cloth  over  the  morality  of  this  stu- 
pendous enterprise— none  of  these  whose  names 
figure  on  the  prospectus  are  ever  seen :  they  have 
evidently  entire  confidence  in  their  "colleague," 
the  managing  director,  whose  affable  manners, 
frank  smile,  and  portly,  substantial  presence  go 
far  to  show  that  it  is  not  ill  placed.  And  so  for 
a  fortnight  our  secretary  is  on  leave ;  perhaps,  in 
anticipation  of  the  snug  little  income  he  has 
insured,  he  takes  his  wife  awav  for  a  few  days  to 
the  sea-side,  where  many  are  the  pleasant  castlen 
in  the  air  that  are  built,  having  their  sure  founda- 
tion on  the  famous  blue  horns  of  Yraisemblia. 
He  carries  himself  because  he  feels  as  one  who 
has  a  certain  definite  position ;  he  affects— quite 
unconsciously — a  certam  air  of  knowledge  and  due 
reticence  on  commercial  subjects,  when  such  come 
on  the  tapis  of  conversation ;  man  though  he  i8, 
he  feels  as  pleased  and  excited  as  his  proud,  happy 
wife,  when  a  morning's  paper  contains  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  Company  with  his  name  figuring 
as  secretary. 

It  is  weU  they  should  enjoy  their  holidav,  for 
next  year  and  for  years  after,  may  be,  they  will  not 
have  such  another.  It  vrill  not  run  to  it,  he  will 
mefullv  confess;  the  Secretaryship  has  fallen 
through,  and  the  shares — our  Secretary  is  not, 
perhaps,  without  a  sense  of  humour — make  a 
tasteful  sort  of  memento  mori  pasted  on  to  his 
screen.  Nothing  certainly  could  have  been  more 
encouraginc^  than  the  general  appearance  of 
things  on  his  return  to  the  new  offices.  Thev 
certainly  were  imposing  ;  they  were  well  situated, 
and  furnished  substantially,  and  even,  as  Mr. 
Pickwick  would  have  said,  ¥rith  some  pretension 
to  a  little  elegance  besides.^  As  for  the  books, 
they  were  faultless,  their  virgin  pages  auspici- 
ously white  and  numerous,  their  binding  a  poem 
in  brass  and  leather.  A  favourite  theme  witli 
novelists  is  the  mysterious  attraction  which  draws 
together  parent  and  child  though  unknown  to  each 
other  in  that  capacity.  Something  perhaps  of 
this  sort  may  have  accounted  for  the  prido,  ap- 
proaching affection,  which  our  secretary  from  tho 
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very  first  felt  for  those  boolis  and,  indeed,  for  all 
the  surroundings  of  his  **  great  place."  Little 
thought  he  that  he  might  with  no  unwarranted 
assurance  have  asserted  as  he  gazed  around 
8olu3  feci.  Yet  so  it  was;  books,  furniture, 
offices,  advertisements,  not  to  mention  sundry 
"  compliments  "  to  the  baronet,  merchant,  divine, 
and  retired  Yraisemblian  official  were  alike  pro- 
vided by  his  *'  interest  in  the  Company."  Even  the 
really  charming  stationery,  with  its  quaint  device 
of  blue  horns  and  Yraisemblian  hunters,  owed  its 
purchase,  though  not  the  brilliant  conception 
which  adorned  it,  to  the  same  timely  subscription. 
The  countless  applications  which  he  was  assured 
had  been  received  emanated  from  men  of  straw ; 
the  "  responsible  "  directors  by  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate coincidences  which  do  sometimes  occur 
were  one  and  all  just  then  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
— the  retired  official  being  indeed,  so  hard  pressed 
as  to  "  borrow  a  trifle  "  from  our  bewildered  friend ; 
and,  saddest  mischance  of  all,  the  managing 
director  had  been  summoned  to  the  death  b^  of 
an  aged  relative  who  resided — probably  "  for  this 
occasion  only" — in  an  inaccessible  town  some- 
where in  the  Pyrenees. 

Professional  opinion  consulted  by  the  frantic 
secretary  is  clear  that  no  le^cU  fraud  has  been 
committed,  and  so  the  incident  ends,  the 
castles  in  the  air  ruthlessly  demolished,  the 
pleasant  plans  rendered  impossible,  and  for  some 
time  at  least  instead  of  the  wine  of  life  he  has  to 
be  content  with  the  smallest  beer. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  things  come  right  again, 
and  that  our  friend  and  the  sadly  disappointed 
little  wife  may  find  that  particular  woe  serve  for 
sweet  discourses  in  their  time  to  come ;  but  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  any  "  discourses  "  held 
with  a  stranger  will  be  remarkable  for  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  their  language,  should  the  latter 
incautiously  start  the  theme  of  "Wanted  a 
Secretary. 


WILD  FLOWEBS. 

HOW  coil  your  tendrils  round  the  heart. 
Meek  denizens  of  field  and  grove  I 
And  weave  a  jess  no  strain  may  part, 

Eeclaiming  Memory,  should  she  rove; 
Then  bind  her  closer  to  our  side 
As  deeper  glooms  life's  Eventide. 

Bemembrancers  of  deathless  days 

When  childhood  roamed  'neath  cloudless  skies* 
And  lisped  your  legendary  lays 

Or  sought  in  you  its  destinies, 
As  eagerly  adown  the  gale 
It  marked  your  downy  petals  sail. 

Your  tints  revive  fast  fading  dreams 
When  ye  were  love's  ambassadors. 

To  plead  his  cause  by  sedgy  streams. 
Moist  meads,  or  woodland  corridors. 

What  time  the  boy  in  maiden's  tress 

Enwove  your  dewy  loveliness. 

E'en  with  crushed  forms  and  pallid  dyes 
You've  spells  to  furbish  eyes  waxed  dim, 

Till  they  behold  that  home  which  lies 
Beyond  wide  ocean's  purple  rim ; 

With  many  a  spot  the  heart  reveres, 

Tho'  eadly  blurred  by  exil^  tcar^t 
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Your  breath  dispels  the  mists  of  Time 
That  roll  betwixt  us  and  the  years ; 
You  soothe,  as  doth  a  drowsy  chime 

That  wanders  into  dying  ears 
Thro'  open  casement,  minj^Ung  sweet 
With  songs  of  childhood  m  the  street. 

By  dusty  wayside,  moorland  bleak, 

Waste  whistling  marsh,  grey  dreary  fen. 
Dim  crouching  dell,  stark  mountain  peak. 

Ye  kiss  the  feet  of  weary  men. 
And  gladden  like  home  melodies 
By  wanderers  heard  'neath  alien  skies. 

A  comely  modesty  your  dower, 

That  ianguisheth  amidst  the  glare 
And  blazonry  of  courtly  bower. 

Of  stifE  brocade  and  jewels  rare ; 
But  grace  homes  precincts,  and  endear 
Their  pure  and  tranquil  atmosphere. 

Apostles  of  a  lowly  creed ! 

You  bid  us  stint  our  eager  quest 
Of  wealth,  or  rule,  or  honour  s  meed 

And  Icam  "  in  blessing  to  be  blest : " 
Unmarked,  save  by  our  Master's  eye. 
Content  amidst  obscurity. 

E.  V.  E. 


THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGEACE. 

BY  J.  E.  PANTON. 

HE  was  such  a  bright-eyed  daring  little  fellow 
in  his  petticoat  days,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  no  witch  had  been  at 
work  when  the  pretty  boy  developed  without 
rhyme  or  reason  into  the  family  scapegrace. 

At  first  we  could  not  credit  the  story  of  half  his 
pranks,  and  thinking  it  wron?  almost  to  appear 
to  doubt  the  open-hearted  child,  whose  one  tault, 
it  seemed  to  us,  was  his  outspokenness,  we  took 
no  notice  of  the  many  hints  dropped  by  his  ex- 
emplary younger)brother,  and  redouoling  our  affec- 
tion, and  our  watchful  care  over  him,  contented 
ourselves  with  a  moral  supervision,  and,  alas! 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  more 
in  his  behaviour  than  we  could  quite  understand 
from  our  point  of  view,  and  that,  after  all,  Ernest 
was  not  wrong  when  he  remarked,  that  we  did 
not  know  half  the  wickedness  that  he  was  up  to. 

We  had  sent  him  to  school  early,  because  we 
dreaded  to  spoil  him  ourselves  ;  and  although  he 
had  cried  terribly  and  implored  us  to  listen  to 
him,  and  believe  him,  when  he  told  us  of  all  the 
cruelties  and  privations  he  had  to  endure,  we 
hardened  our  hearts,  remembering  that  we  our- 
selves had  undergone  equal  sufferings,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  had  much  helped  to  prepare  us 
for  our  battle  with  life.  And  although  we  had  had 
our  doubts  as  to  whether  we  should  not  have  been 
happier  and  less  wordly-minded  had  we  never 
been  subjected  to  this  same  process  of  rough 
polishing  off  all  the  originalities  incur  own  minds, 
we  were  not  sufficiently  in  advance  of  our  age,  to 
see  what  home  training  would  do,  and  so  resolved 
not  to  listen  to  the  story  of  what  was  only  the 
inevitable  fate  of  all  schoolboys,  and  contenting 
ourselves  with  telling  him  that  school  was  to  pre- 
pare him  to  live  in  a  far  harder  world,  we  sent 
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bim  off  to  bis  second  term  of  imprisonment,  silenc- 
iujj  our  conscience  by  saying  be  was  only  nnder- 
goiDg  wbat  every  other  man  in  England  bad  had 
to  undergo  in  his  time. 

When  ho  returned  once  more,  we  beard  no  mur- 
murs against  his  fate,  there  was  a  nameless  change 
in  the  child,  he  was  no  longer  conplaining  and 
tearful,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  our 
tirmness,  and  thought  how  wise  we  had  been, 
when  he  ran  joyfully  down  to  the  cab  that  came 
to  talie  him  back,  when  the  holidays  were  over, 
scarcely  saying  good-bye  to  his  mother  and  little 
Bisters,  who  began  to  cry  of  course,  though  we  over- 
heard them  saying  they  were  thankful  be  was  j^one, 
for  now  they  wouB  be  able  to  bring  their  cherished 
toys  once  more  out  of  their  hiding-places.  Pre- 
sently rumours  began  to  reach  us  from  his  school : 
he  was  too  daring  and  defiant  of  anything  like 
rule;  the  boys  adored  him,  and  he  could  lead  them 
anywhere;  punishment  only  seemed  to  harden 
him ;  and  tnen  finally  came  one  horrible  letter 
requesting  us  to  remove  him  elsewhere,  for  he  had 
led  a  regular  army  of  his  school-fellows  against  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  had  cruelly  ill-treated 
a  dog  belonging  to  the  school,  that  had  been 
found  trespassing  on  his  land,  and  so  terrified  him 
and  his  household,  that  be  had  ridden  off  for  help 
from  the  town  bard-by,  and  the  ringleaders  had 
been  brought  before  the  bench,  and  severely  cen- 
sured in  a  manner  that  bid  fair  to  do  great  dam- 
age to  the  school,  and  that  therefore  must  not 
possibly  be  repeated. 

Some  one  said  that  the  crime  was,  after  all,  a 
noble  one ;  and,  looking  back  now,  we  are  almost 
constrained  to  agree  with  them.  Bat  discipline 
must  he  maintained.  Our  next-door  neighbour's 
son  had  taken  a  scholarship  triumphantly  and  so 
we  packed  him  off  to  the  strictest  private  tutor  we 
could  hear  of,  refusing  to  listen  to  his  side  of  the 
story,  and  his  description  of  the  dear  dog,  and 
the  horrible  cruelties  the  wretch  had  made  him 
suffer. 

From  the  private  tutor's  he  once  more  wrote  us 
an  indignant  protest  against  his  life.  He  found 
Hmself,  he  said,  in  a  species  of  high-class  reforma- 
tory ;  each  of  his  companions  bad  been  sent  there 
after  some  disgraceful  school  fracas;  and  be 
declared,  that  if  he  were  forced  to  stay  among 
such  riff-raff,  he  would  not  be  able  to  answer  for 
the  consequences.  But,  as  he  ended  by  telling  us 
that  the  tutor  was  generally  drunk,  and  that  the 
tutor's  wife  could  only  be  kept  decently  civil  by  a 
judicious  stream  of  small  presents  and  little 
attentions  from  the  pupils,  once  more  we  refused 
to  credit  his  statements ;  and  writing  back,  that 
if  the  other  pupils  bad  been  sent  away  from  school, 
he  himself  nad  suffered  the  same  indignity,  we 
stopped  the  flow  of  his  eloa  uence,  and  never  heard 
again  any  complaint  from  his  lips  until  the  time 
came  for  bim  to  choose  a  profession,  when  be 
begged  wildly  for  a  berth  in  the  army  or  navy, 
Ming  which  he  implored  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  colonies,  or  even  to  become  a  farmer. 

But  we  had  not  worked  up  our  own  business  to 
the  height  we  had  to  discover  our  sons  too  un- 
trained  and  undisciplined  to  work  as  wo  bad  douo 
at  our  desk  in  Mincing  Lane ;  and,  regardless  of 
his  wild  asseverations  that  he  should  go  mad,  or 
else  rob  a  till,  we  showed  him  his  place  in  the 
office,  and  trusted  that  time  and  a  due  acquaint- 
aoce  with  the  ledgers  would  prove  him  wrong  and 
owselves  in  the  r^g^t  once  more. 
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But,  unfortunately,  be  was  now  too  old  to  be 
coerced,  as  we  had  coerced  the  curly-headed  child* 
His  open  face  bad  completely  changed  during  his 
career  at  the  Rev.  Walter  Lozfoyle's ;  and,  after 
six  months  at  the  office,  we  ourselves  could  hardly 
believe  the  scowling,  discontented  youth  was  the 
boy  whose  pretty  tace  still  drew  delighted  smiles 
from  his  mother's  friends,  when  he  forgot  the 
office  and  his  bondage  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  party 
at  their  houses  or  at  his  own  home.  And,  indeed, 
if  he  had  been  allowed  a  little  more  relaxation, 
perhaps  things  might  have  been  different.  But  we 
really  could  not  be  inundated  night  after  night  with 
his  friends,  making  love  to  our  girls,  drinkins^  our 
sherry  and  soda-wator,  and  knocking  our  billiard- 
balls  about ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  all  wanting  to 
smoke.  And,  expressing  great  surprise  that  he  could 
not  be  content  with  his  books  or  a  newspaper  as 
we  were,  we  positively  forbade  these  incursions 
of  barbarians ;  and,  regardless  of  the  girls'  sulks 
and  his  jeers,  we  declared  discipline  must  be  main- 
tained, and  that  we  must  have  peace  and  quiet  in 
the  ovening,  for  we,  at  all  events,  were  tired  with 
the  day's  work,  and  were  getting  old. 

We  must  pass  lightly  now  to  the  end,  which 
came  not  very  long  ago. 

One  day  he  was  absent  from  his  desk,  and  we 
solemnly  crossed  his  name  from  the  family  Bible, 
because  a  hundred  pounds  were  missing  from  the 
till ;  and  in  their  place  was  a  letter  to  say  the 
scapegrace  had  taken  the  money,  and  would 
return  it  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could,  while  we 
put  Ernest  on  his  stool,  and  proceeded  to  forget 
our  scapegrace  as  soon  as  we  conveniently  could. 
His  name  was  never  mentioned;  and  if  sometimes 
on  a  wet,  windy  night,  bis  mother's  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  looked  apprehensively  at  the  win- 
dow, no  words  passed,  and  he  was  to  us  as  if  had 
been  long  dead.  After  a  lapse  of  years,  a  note 
came  from  him  enclosing  the  monej,  and  asking  us 
to  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  boy. 
But  we  made  up  our  minds  that  be  had  once  more 
disgraced  us  by  marrying  beneath  him,  else  would 
his  marriage  have  been  duly  chronicled  in  the 
Times  ;  and,  following  Ernest's  advice,  we  merely 
sent  a  formal  receipt  to  the  Scottish  address  he 
had  furnished  us  with,  on  the  **  firm  "  paper,  and 
took  no  notice  at  all  of  any  other  portion  of  his 
letter. 

Then  came  one  day  to  us  a  telegram.  The 
scapegrace  was  dying  and  must  see  us  once  more. 
Ernest  suggested  that  it  was  a  plot  to  saddle  us 
with  his  wife  and  child ;  but  his  mother  would  not 
listen,  and  we  set  off  to  find  the  scapegrace  of  the 
family  dead,  and  his  wife  closing  the  eyes  into 
which  we  should  never  look  again. 

Ernest  was  right.  The  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  and  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and 
not  a  bit  of  a  lady  either ;  for  when,  after  the 
funeral,  attended  by  all  the  countryside,  we  offered 
to  take  the  boy  home  and  bring  him  up  in  his 
father's  place,  she  indignantly  refused  our  offer; 
and  told  us  that  she  would  sooner  see  him  lying 
in  the  dreary  Scotch  kirkyard  with  his  father 
than  be  taught  as  he  was  to  trample  affection  and 
home-ties  under  foot,  and  to  carry  through  life 
a  heart  well-nigh  starved  to  death  for  lack  of 
sufficient  nourishment  for  its  tender  hopes  and 
desires. 

Sometimes  now,  when  we  rocoUect  his  face  as  it 
lay  on  the  pillow  in  the  coffin,  we  wonder  if  we 
were  quite  right  in  our  scheme  of  ^ucation.  Bat 
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then  we  think  of  Ernest^neat,  shaip,  oool»  calcu- 
lating Ernest,  who  married  an  old  woman  with 
^4,0^  a-year  as  .cheerfully  as  most  men  wed  their 
first  loves,  and  whose  perfect  conduct  to  her  is  the 
admiration  of  all  our  circle — and  we  cannot 
believe  that  we  were  wrong.  Still  Ernest  was 
always  exemplary;  and  a  different  handling, 
perhaps,  than  the  one  that  suited  him,  might  have 
deprived  us  of  the  shame  of  possessing  a  grand- 
child, who  will  never  know  ns,  and  the  memory 
of  the  crossed-out  name  in  the  Bible  (that 
Ernest  keeps  now  as  future  head  of  the  family) 
which  is  ail  that  remains  to  remind  us  of  the 
Family  Scapegrace. 


IN  SHALLOW  WATEES. 

BT  A.  ARMITT, 
Author  of  "  The  Gordon  at  Monkbolmo.'* 


;ath]ss  and  daugbtsb. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 
"  THAT  IS  HOT  MT  PATHBH  !  " 

The  next  morning  a  message  came  for  Miss  Dil- 
Worth,  to  the  effect  that  the  gentleman  was  better, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  her  in  the  afternoon. 

When,  after  lunch  was  over,  she  walked  to  the 
Hed  Cow,  she  found  him  sitting  up  in  an  easy 
^hair,  looking  pale,  certainly,  but  very  diflferent 
from  the  sick  man  of  t^e  night  before.  He  greeted 
her  with  a  subdued  smile. 

**  I  knew  I  should  soon  be  very  much  better — 
or  worse,"  he  said  to  her ;  "to-morrow  I  shall  be 
Bs  well  as  ever,  I  daresay." 

**  I  hope  you  will,  indeed,"  said  E!ate,  and  she 
l^lanced  at  some  papers  Ijring  on  the  table  beside 
nim.  He  had  been  looking  at  them  when  she 
entered,  and  had  drawn  them  hastily  together. 

•*  You  have  not  been  trying  to  write,  have  you  P  *• 
she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  have;  but  I  must  leave  it  till  to- 
morrow." 

.  "  Can  I  do  it  for  you  ?  You  will  have  letters 
to  send  to  friends  who  are  anxious  to  hear  from 
you." 

"  I  have  no  letters  to  send,  no  friends  who  are 
anxious  to  hear." 
"  How  dreadful  to  be  so  lonely ! " 
"  I  am  used  to  it." 

"  But  you  were  writing  something,"  she  per- 
sisted. 

Yes,  it  was  a  paper  which  I  promised  to  a 
geographical  society.  I  have  the  notes  for  it  here, 
but  i  cannot  go  on. 

"  Can't  I  do  it  for  you  P  "  said  Kate  quickly ; 
"you  might  dictate  to  me." 

He  smued  at  her  evident  eagerness. 

"You  don't  know  how  dull  it  is ;  it  would  weary 
you. 

•*  It  wouldn't  indeed ;  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  geography." 


"This  is  not  exactly  geography;  it  is -on  1^ 
habits  of  some  animals." 

*'  I  am  interested  in  natural  history  too,  very 
much  indeed.    Oh,  let  me  do  it ! " 

"  Very  well,  you  can  try." 

He  pushed  the  pen  and  ink  towards  her,  and  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  the  written  ones  he  kept  in 
his  hand. 

She  sat  down  and  began  to  write  at  his  dictation, 
working  carefully  and  diligently,  but  evidently  the 
sick  man  did  his  part  with  an  effort.  His  notes 
were  rough  ones,  and  he  was  unused  to  composing 
aloud,  or  even  in  the  presence  of  any  one  else; 
for  this  part  of  his  work  was  the  one  least  con- 
genial to  him,  and  had  been  adopted  somewhat 
late  in  life,  after  his  exploring  expeditions  had 
reached  the  ears  of  some  members  of  a  learned 
society,  and  induced  them  to  appeal  to  him  for 
contributions. 

Kate  noticed  the  air  of  weariness  and  effort 
with  which  he  put  his  sentences  together,  and  after 
a  time  she  laid  down  her  pen,  saving  softly — 

**  I  am  not  tired,  but  you  are." 

J'  A  little,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  G<x)d  or  bad 
this  paper  must  be  sent  away  this  week.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  making  it  postdble." 

I*  But  couldn't  you  give  me  the  rough  notes  f " 
said  Kate,  boldly,  **  and  I  would  put  them  together 
and  brin^  them  back  to  you.  I  have  practised 
composition  a  Httle,  and  it  would  be  easier  for  you 
to  correct  and  alter  than  to  dictate  it  all.  I  would 
imitate  your  style  as  closely  as  ever  I  could." 

He  looked  at  her  thoughtfully,  and  answered— 

*  *  You  shall  trv  it  if  you  like.  But  I  will  dictate 
the  notes  instead  of  handing  them  to  you>^  That 
will  take  a  very  short  time ;  and  I  can  give  you 
the  facts  in  the  right  order.  Then  you  can  put 
them  into  what  words  you  like.  So  long  as  it  all 
reads  correctly  and  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
it  will  be  enough." 

On  this  new  system  the  work  was  soon  finished, 
and  Kate  carried  off  her  raw  material  in  triumph. 
Her  task  was  simple  enough.  It  was -merely  to 
8Ui)ply  the  necessary  auxiliaries  to  the  verbs,  and 
articles  to  the  nouns ;  to  put  pronouns  where  they 
were  required,  and  to  round  the  sentences  neatly* 
For  example :  "  habits  social,  colonies  20  to  30," 
could  be  transformed  to  "  Their  habits  are  social, 
and  they  live  in  colonies  numbering  twenty  or 
thirty  individuals." 

She  was,  nevertheless,  excited  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  undertaking.  She  shut  herself 
up  in  her  own  room,  studied  White's  Belbome 
for  an  hour  to  see  how  the  thing  could  be  done 
in  the  highest  style,  and  then  set  conscientiously 
to  work.  She  wrote  the  paper  several  times  over 
before  she  finished  it  to  ner  satisfaction,  and  she 
was  so  much  absorbed  in  her  task  that  she 
resented  interruption,  and  positively  declined  to 
go  out  riding  the  next  morning  with  Jack. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  become  all  at  once  a 
distinguished  scientific  writer!"  he  remarked 
sarcastically.  "I  suppose  that  henceforth  au 
ignorant  person  like  myself  will  hafdly  ever  be 
admitted  to  your  learned  society  P  " 

"  You  may  come  with  me  this  very  afternoon  if 
you  like,  when  I  take  the  paper  back." 

"  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  intrude  on  that  great 
zoological  interview,"  he  retorted,  "but  if  yoi 
can  tell  me  when  it's  likely  to  end,  I  will  call  for 
you,  and  bring  you  home  afterwards.*' 


IN  S9ALL0 

Kate  sei  out  ibat  afternoon  in  high  spirits  for 
the  Bed  Cow,  with  her  precioas  manuscript  in  her 
hand. 

She  fonnd  Henry  Dilworth  walking  about  the 
garden,  waiting  for  her  with  an  eagerness  almost 
u  great  as  her  own,. though  the  cause  was  different. 

**!  hope  it  will  do,"  me  said,  as  they  went  in 
together,  and  she  put  her  manuscript  in  his 
hands. 

When  they  reached  the  parlour,  he  opened  the 
ptcket  and  tamed  the  papers  over,  while  she 
vatcbed  him  anxiously.  He  appeared  to  be  look- 
ing at  the  writing  rather  than  at  the  composition, 
and  indeed  the  carefully  formed  letters,  like  those 
wloch  had  come  to  him  in  Australia  from  his 

dutiful  daughter  Katie,"  were  more  interest* 
iDg  to  him  than  the  words  about  zoological 
bets. 

**  Will  you  read  it  to  me  P  "  he  said,  giving  the 
nuuiQscript  back  to  her.  Then  he  sat  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  shaded  his  face 
from  her  view  with  his  hand. 

She  began  to  read,  at  first  with  a  nervously 
trembling  voice,  but  afterwards  clearly  and  well. 
It  disappointed  her  to  notice  that  he  evidently 
followea  her  with  difficulty,  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  Once  or  twice  he  fell  into  a  fit 
of  abstraction,  and  had  to  ask  her  to  read  a 
portion  over  again.  He  was  particular,  however, 
in  his  corrections,  and  several  statements  which 
she  bad  misunderstood  he  put  in  their  right 
form. 

When  she  had  finished  he  expressed  his  appro* 
hation  warmly. 

''I  couldn't  have  done  it  nearly  so  well  myself," 
he  said* 

Her  &oe  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the 
praise. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it."  she  answered,  I 
tried  to  do  my  best;  but  it  was  new  to  me.  I 
daresay  I  might  improve." 

"  You  have  done  very  well  indeed,"  he  said, 
■miling  and  taming  the  papers  over  in  his  fingers 
■gain,   this  is  better  than  making  jelly." 

''I  tried  to  do  it  well,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
pleased  voice,'/'  because  it  is  what  I  have  thought 
—what  I  have  always  wished  to  do  for  my  £Bkther." 

"For your  father?" 

He  put  the  papers  down  on  the  table,  and  she 
noticed  that  the  thin  but  powerful  hand  which 
held  them  was  trembling. 

"  Yes,  my  father  is  very  clever.  He  finds  out 
many  things  of  this  sort,  and  I  have  always 
thooghtl  might  help  him  in  writing  about  them." 

"  Then  yon  have  thought  about  your  father  P 

"  Gould  I  do  anything  else  P  "  she  asked. 

"You  have  thoughts  c&  being  with  him,  of 
working  for  himP" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  proud  surprise. 

"My  great  hope  is  that  he  may  let  me  help 
him  some  day;  my  great  pride  is  that  I  belong 
to  him  whether  he  wants  my  help  or  not.  You  do 
not  know  my  father." 

"Do  you  know  him  yourself — KateP  " 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  low  and  hoarse  with  emo- 
tion, and  leaned  over  the  table  towards  her. 

"Sir?  "  she  said,  a  vague  trouble  in  her  face, 
as  she  drew  back  little.  "  I  don't  understand 
yon.*' 

"Dear  child»  dear  daughter  Kate,  don't  you 
blow  me?" 
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She  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  halr»  and  then 
turned  pale,  and  rose  trembling  to  her  feet. 

"I  don't  imderstand  you,"  she  said,  "What 
does  it  mean  P   Oh  Jack  1 " 

For  Jack  had  passed  the  window  at  the  moment, 
and  she  heard  his  step  in  the  passage.  As  he 
came  in  she  turned  to  him  witJi  a  breathless 
appeal. 

"Jack,"  she  said, "it  isn't  tmef  That  isn't 
myfather?'^ 

Henry  Dilworth  had  risen  when  she  rose ;  he. 
sat  down  now  suddenly  as  if  some  one  had  struck 
him  a  heavy  blow,  and  he  put  one  hand  before 
his  eyes. 

'I  It  is  enouffh,"  he  said,  in  a  quiet  voice, 
which  was  heard  distinctly  enough  in  the  silence^ 
"  she  thinks  I  could  tell  her  a  lie." 
There  was  a  pause,  as  in  the  moment  after  a 
eat  catastrophe.  Kate  was  stupified  by 
wilderment,  surprise,  and  disappointment.  That 
was  her  father  tnen,  the  man  whom  she  had 
patronized  and  condescended  to  be  kind  to;  whom 
she  had  mistaken  for  someone  in  a  different 
sphere,  to  whom  her  friendship  had  seemed  a 
privilege,  her  visits  an  honour.  That  was  her 
rather,  whom  she  must  love  and  live  for.  She 
had  liked  this  old  man,  and  been  Interested  in 
him,  but  she  was  seized  with  a  shocked  reluctance 
at  the  revelation  ol  their  close  relationship. 

What  Henry  Dilworth  thought  there  is  not  any 
need  to  say. 

Jack  had  not  spoken.  Kate  knew  from  his 
silence  that  it  must  be  trae.  She  understood  oJl 
at  once  why  the  doctor  had  brought  here,  and  her 
aunt  had  permitted  her  to  come.  She  stood 
there  speechless  and  petrified ;  the  shock  of  her 
own  emotion  renderea  her  blind  or  indifferent  to 
the  emotion  of  others.  At  last  Henry  Dilworth 
took  his  hand  away  from  his  face  and  spoke 
quietly. 

"  Dear  child,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  shock 
or  startle  you.  That  was  why  I  waited ;  that  was 
why  1  thought  of  going  away  without  telling  you 
at  alL  But  the  time  seemea  ,to  have  come ;  and 
yon  said  you  wished  to  be  with  me — that  was 
because  you  did  not  know  me.  It  is  not  your 
fault.   It  is  only  as — I  thought  it  might  be." 

'*Kate,"  said  Jack,  when  there  had  been  a 
moment's  pause,  and  she  did  not  speak,  "why 
don't  you  wake  up  P  Are  you  made  of  stone  P 
And  this,**  he  added,  with  a  gesture  of  con* 
temptuous  anger,  "  is  the  woman  I  tried  to  teach 
to  love  me !  She  has  no  love  in  her." 

"  Hush ! "  said  Henry  Dilworth,  quickly,  "don't 
speak  harshly  to  her.  Don't  ^ou  see  that  it  is 
unintentional — and  therefore  sincere.  Dear  chil^ 
do  not  be  afraid ;  come  round  here  and  look  at  me> 
How  cold  your  hands  are !  You  had  been  hoping 
and  believing  something  very  different.  The  truth 
is  like  that  often,  Kate ;  not  what  we  hope,  not 
what  we  wish,  but  the  truth,  and  we  must  face 
it.  It  is  not  your  fault.  You  thought  of  me,  you 
loved  me  when  I  was  along  way  off ;  you  will  love 
me  again  perhaps  in  the  same  way.  But  for 
myself,  dear  child,  I  love  yon  better  for  having 
seen  you.  You  have  done  your  best,  you  havo 
tried  to  be  good,  and  I  shall  remember  it  all.  I 
shall  never  blame  you ;  don't  think  it.  And  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  the  trouble  I  have 
brought  into  your  life,  because  it  is  not  my  will 
that  God,  having  given  me  a  daughter  like  you. 
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has  not  given  to  her  snch  a  father  as  she  would 
have.   You  will  think  of  that  afterwards.   I  am 

flad  you  were  eood  and  kind  to  me — before  you 
new.  You  wifi  be  glad  too.  Did  I  not  tell  you 
the  night  before  last,  that  it  was  perhaps  enough 
for  a  life-time  ?  No  one  shall  ever  hear  me  say 
that  it  was  not  enough.  Now,  Mr.  Langford — 
Jack — will  you  take  her  home  ?  "  ^ 

She  had  stood  looking  at  him  in  a  stupid  be- 
wilderment while  he  held  her  hands  and  spoke  to 
her  gentljr.  Now,  when  he  let  them  go,  she  turned 
to  Jack  with  a  troubled  face. 

"  I  am  sorry — if  I  have  done  wrong." 
"  Do  right  then,"  was  the  brief  reply. 
She  turned  to  Henry  Dilworth  and  looked  at 
him  wistfully,  hesitatingly;  some  softer  feeling 
stirred  within  her,  and  struggled  against  the  shy 
reluctance,  the  proud  shrinkinc;  that  she  had  from 
any  familiar  kindness— a  touch  or  a  caress — to  a 
stranger. 

His  eyes  met  hers,  with  a  look  in  which  there 
was  not  any  reproach. 

"  Good-bve,  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  you  will  go 
home  now. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  moving  slowly  away,  and 
murmuring  again,  "  I  am  sorry  " 

She  paused  near  the  door  and  looked  round  with 
a  doubtful,  troubled  face,  as  if  dissatisfied  at  this 
strange  ending  of  a  strange  interview. 

He  smiled  and  put  out  his  hand  in  answer  to 
her  look ;  speaking  softly  and  suddenly. 

"  Eass  me,  Kate,  before  you  go." 

Her  eyes  dilated,  as  if  with  a  return  of  the  first 
surprise.  She  went  forward  in  a  mechanical 
obedience,  but  before  she  reached  him  she  dropped 
her  head  on  her  hands  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

"  Not  now,"  she  said,  **  to-morrow ;  I  will  do  it 
to-morrow." 

Henry  Dilworth*s  hand  fell  a^ain  on  his  knee ; 
those  tears  of  Kate,  the  first  he  had  seen  her  shed 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  drawn  from  her  by  the 
mere  thought  of  giving  him  that  tenderness  for 
which  he  had  longed  so  much,  struck  him  a 
second  cruel  blow  where  the  first  had  been  enough. 
His  hands  trembled,  but  he  kept  his  voice  steady, 
and  spoke  as  quietly  as  before. 

•*  Yes,  tO'tnorrow ;  to-morrow  will  be  the  best. 
Now,  sir,  will  you  take  her  away  at  once" 

His  voice  was  that  of  a  man  with  whom  there 
must  be  no  more  triflin^^.  Jack,  who  had  said 
nothing  for  fear  of  making  a  bad  matter  worse, 
took  Kate's  arm  and  led  her  from  the  room. 

When  they  were  gone,  and  the  door  shut,  Henry 
Dilworth  folded  his  arms  on  the  table  and  put  his 
head  down  on  them  silently.  He  felt  like  a  man 
who  has  been  sorely  stricken  and  who  has  not  a 
word  to  utter  in  protest. 


CEAPTER  IX. 


B£FKNTA^X£. 


In  silence  Kate  and  Jack  walked  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  back  to  the  Stepping  Stones.  Kate's 
mind  was  in  a  tumult  of  mingled  disappointment 
and  remorse.  Her  own  first  impression  of  astonish- 
ment, incredulity,  dismay,  still  was  uppermost  in 
her  sensations;  but  dimly  uuder  ber  youthful 


wayward  impulse  of  resistance,  there  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  suffering  greater  than  her  own,  and 
the  perception  of  a  nature,  beside  which  her  own 
capricious  identity  seemed  a  trifling  thing.  It  was 
possible  that  the  grief  which  she  luid  created,  and 
then  ignored,  was  as  large  as  the  patience  with 
which  it  had  been  endured ;  and  her  own  dis- 
appointment was,  on  the  contrary,  as  mean  and 
as  shallow  as  her  temper  had  proved  itself  to  be 
unreliable  in  the  moment  of  trial.  Was  it  possible 
that  she,  who  had  so  long  been  proud  of  her  father's 
character,  should  be  ashamed  of  his  manners? 
And  had  not  even  these,  in  true  refinement  and 
gentleness,  far  surpassed  her  own?  What  was 
there  in  him  to  arouse  disappointment  or  excuse 
unkindness  P  Nothing  ignorant,  nothing  coarse, 
nothing  vicious.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  qualities 
the  reverse  of  all  these.  It  was  merely  the  absence 
of  a  certain  trick  of  manner  and  note  of  voice 
which  had  filled  her  with  protest  against  his  claim 
upon  her.  It  was  the  crudest  and  most  stupid  of 
class  prejudices  which  had  induced  her  to  embitter 
the  much-desired  moment  of  meeting,  and  to 
wound  cruelly  one  whose  whole  life  was  a  long 
claim  to  her  reverence  and  affection.  Was  then 
her  boasted  freedom  from  conventionality  only  a 
miserable  conceit?  Had  she  failed  in  the  very 
first  opportunity  of  serving  her  father,  and  sacri- 
ficing ner  feelings  to  his  ? 

Jack,"  she  said  as  she  drew  near  her  home, 
"  have  I  behaved  very  badly  P 

"  You  have  proved  all  your  talk  about  sacrifices 
for  your  father  to  be  unmitigated  humbug,  and 
shown  yourself  to  have  less  feeling  than  I  supposed 
any  woman  could  possess,"  he  answered  in  a  tone 
of  dry  disgust. 

His  strong  words  flushed  her  face,  and  raised 
her  head  an  inch  liigher ;  for  her  spirit  of  self- 
esteem  was  not  altogether  broken. 

*'  You  speak  very  plainly,"  she  answered. 

"  Your  actions  spofte  more  plainly  still  just  now. 
That  is  woman's  gentleness,  tenderness,  tact,  self- 
abnegation,  and  so  on,  I  suppose.  I  can  only  say- 
that  he  would  be  a  hard  man  who  could  surpass  it 
in  selfish  cruelty.  A  grey-headed  man,  and  ill, 
and  your  father !  But  I  presume  that  your  fine 
feelings  must  be  humoured  at  all  costs ! 

"  He  was  such  a  stranger.  I  was  so  taken  by 
surpiise ;  and  af  ter  all,"  she  added  with  an  air  of 
vexation  approaching  anger  in  its  intensity,  "  it  is 
not  you  wno  should  blame  me.  You  always 
wanted  me  to  give  up  the  idea  of  devoting  myself 
to  my  father.  From  your  point  of  view  you  ought 
to  be  glad  that  we  are  not  likely  to  agree." 

"  Is  it  so,  indeed  P "  asked  Jack  with  ironical 
politeness.  "  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  my  own 
advantage  might  accrue  from  the  mortification 
and  misery  of  that  old  man  whom  we  have  left 
behind  us.  Nor  does  it,  perhaps,  occur  to  you 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  care  to  marry  a 
woman  who  could  not  love  her  own  father.  Began 
and  Goneril  were,  permit  me  to  suggest,  already 
wives  when  their  fihal  treatment  of  jLear  reached 
its  climax." 

**  Jack  !  "—she  stood  still  with  flaming  eyes 
— "you  dare  to  insult  me,  and  care  to  do  it.*' 

"  J  express  my  own  feelings,  simply,  and  accord- 
ing to  your  example.  It  is,  apparently,  the  stamp 
of  polite  society.  Mr.  Dilworth,  you  may  re- 
member, subdued  his.  Or  perhaps  he  hadn't  any 
feelipgs  ?  They  remaio  our  aristocratic  privilege  { " 
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Be  took  off  his  hat  with  grare  courtesy,  and 
walked  away. 

Kate  tamed  into  the  garden  gate,  and  went 
straight  up  to  her  own  room.  She  could  not  bear 
to  see  or  to  speak  to  any  one  at  the  moment.  Two 
ideas  filled  her  thoughts  overpowerincly ;  she  had 
cruelly  mortified  her  father,  and  had  been  bitterly 
mortified  by  her  lover  in  return.  Bat  the  first 
idea  gradually  grew  and  obliterated  the  second. 
The  thought  o!  the  old  man  whom  she  had  left 
alone  at  the  inn  took  fast  hold  of  her,  and  would 
Dot  let  her  go.  He  was  her  father,  her  hero,  the 
one  person  she  had  longed  for,  had  intended  to 
de?ote  her  life  to.  It  was  he  whom  she  had 
gofpected  of  being  unjustly  treated  by  her  aunt, 
perhaps  negligently  loved  by  her  mother.  But 
what  was  their  injustice,  or  their  negligence,  to 
her  harsh  nnkindness  P  It  had  never  been  in  her 
anat's  power,  it  could  never  have  been  her 
mother's  inclination  to  hurt  him  as  she  had 
done.  Her  mother  had  at  least  married  him, 
had  taken  his  name,  and  linked  her  life  to  his ; 
and,  however  negligent  and  unapprociative  her 
tenderness  might  have  been,  it  must  have  been 
tenderness  of  a  certain  sort,  passive  and  receptive, 
if  not  passionate  and  generous. 

It  had  then  been  left  for  his  daughter — the 
daughter  who  had  so  long  cherished  the  ambition 
of  becoming  his  comfort  and  compensation — to 
strike  him  the  crudest  blow  of  alL  She  under- 
Btood  now  how  it  had  always  been  possible  for 
smaller  natures  than  his  own  to  get  the  advan- 
tage when  their  interests  had  clashed  with  his. 
His  strength  was  shown,  in  his  dealings  with  such 
natures,  cniefiy  by  his  gentleness,  and  his  love  by 
patience.  Wno  coula  doubt  that  his  feelings 
were  the  stronger  at  the  moment  when  she  was 
giving  full  course  to  hers  P  She  remembered  his 
silence,  hia  hidden  countenance;  he  had  neither 
spoken  nor  looked  at  her  until  he  was  altogether 
master  of  himself;  he  had  answered  her  attack  by 
the  sheathing  of  his  own  weapons. 

And  it  was  this  man  whom  she  had  slighted, 
^e?ed,  wounded  with  the  cruel  darts  of  a  petty 
pnde ;  it  was  his  large  heart  that  she  had  struck 
at  in  her  shallow  fastidiousness ;  while,  all  the 
same,  he  remained  the  one  being  up  to  the  level  of 
whose  high  principles  it  had  been  her  ambition 
to  live.  She  was  grieved,  ashamed,  regretful. 
Never,  never,  could  she  undo  that  afternoon's 
woik,  and  give  to  her  father  a  love  without  the 
memory  of  any  bitterness  or  disappointment. 
What  must  he  think  of  her,  even  while  treating 
her  with  his  large  indulgence,  and  sparing  her  the 
shadow  of  any  reproach  P 

He  had  said  that  it  was  perhaps  enough  for  a 
life-time,  enough  to  content  him  always,  that  ho 
should  have  sat  for  half-an-hour  with  her  hand 
npon  his  head.  The  pitifulness  of  it  overcame  her 
as  she  thought  of  it,  and  she  burst  into  passionate 
tears,  no  longer  selfish  and  rebellious,  but  full  of 
repentance  and  a  desire  to  atone. 

"How  can  I  atone P  "  she  said  to  herself  with 
biting  reproach ;  **  whatever  I  may  give  to  him,  he 
has  more  to  give  me  in  return.  There  is  no 
possible  atonement,  except  to  take  his  generous 
kindness,  and  let  him  ignore  my  miserable 
meanness." 

She  had  begeed  to  be  excused  from  going  down 
to  dinner,  and  had  reiected  her  aunt's  offer  of  sal 
volatile  and  eau-de- cologne.  She  only  asked  to  be 
left  alone. 
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"I  am  sure  something  is  the  matter,"  Miss 
Leake  remarked  to  Mrs.  Dewhurst,  "for  Kate 
wouldn't  open  the  door  or  let  me  see  her.  I  believe 
she  suspects  the  truth  about  her  father,  and  is 
already  troubled  about  it.  Why  didn't  he  go 
away  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  fit  P  Hasn't  he  eyes 
to  see  for  himself  how  unsuitable  it  is  that  he 
should  stay  here  P   Or  why  did  he  come  at  all  P  " 

Miss  Leake's  anxious  desire  to  secure  to  herself 
the  care  of  Kate's  life,  s^ro wing  through  the  years, 
had  ended  by  making  her  capable  of  an  injustice 
which  she  would  have  scorned  in  earlier  days. 
She  had  come  to  regard  the  father's  claim  as  un- 
reasonable and  importunate,  a  thin?  to  be  secretly 
evaded,  or  openly  resisted.  His  desires  were  as 
nothing  to  her,  his  comfort  was  a  thing  beside  the 
question.  Why  should  he  interfere  when  Kate 
was  well  and  happy  P  This  was  a  question  which 
she  asked  with  actual  sincerity ;  for  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  blinding  herself  to  tne  true  view  of  the 
case,  and  to  all  the  rights  of  her  brother-in-law. 

Meanwhile,  as  dusk  came  on,  Kate,  sitting  alone 
in  her  own  room,  made  up  her  mind.  She  resolved 
to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  undo  at  once  the  evil  she 
had  done.  She  would  go  to  her  father,  and  beg 
him  to  forgive  her,  and  to  love  her,  according  to 
the  largeness  of  his  own  virtue,  and  not  the  narrow- 
ness of  her  deserts. 

She  put  on  her  hat,  and  stole  out  quietly,  anxious 
that  none  should  see  her,  and  ask  her  questions. 
When  she  was  reconciled  to  her  father  she  would 
not  care  what  might  be  asked  of  her  about  the 
matter.  She  even  hoped  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  Stepping  Stones  that  night,  and  to  take  him 
into  the  drawing^-room  to  her  aunt  in  triumph. 
Her  face  flushed  in  happy  anticipation  of  it.  She 
was  full  of  impatience  now,  to  take  possession  o£ 
him,  to  sit  beside  him,  and  make  him  talk  to  her. 
The  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  said  good-bye  haunted 
and  troubled  her.  She  wanted  to  efface  its  memory 
hj  a  happier  exp>erience.  She  had  turneid  from 
him  witn  shrinking  coldness,  but  she  was  pre- 
pared  to  atone  for  her  error  now  by  rushiug  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  She  was  full  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  which  desires  and  expects  to 
change  circumstances  as  rapidly  as  it  changes  its 
own  moods,  and  hopes  to  undo  mistakes  as  fast  as 
it  perceives  them. 

The  way  to  the  Red  Cow  had  never  seemed  to 
her  so  long  as  it  did  that  night.  She  went  on« 
wards  with  ever-increasing  haste;  beneath  the 
ti'ees,  between  the  hills,  now  near  the  river,  now 
farther  from  it.  The  shadows  of  evening  lay  upon 
the  land:  the  hollows  of  the  mountains  were 
filling  with  darkness ;  the  voice  of  the  river  was 
waxing  in  strength,  as  silence  spread  over  the  fells 
and  grew  in  the  leafy  coverts. 

She  reached  the  little  inn  at  last,  and  entered 
breathlessly.  She  was  going  to  ask  for  Mr.  Dil- 
worth,  but  remembered  that  he  would  not  be 
known  by  that  name;  she  said,  therefore,  that 
she  wanted  to  see  "  the  gentleman." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,"  said  Jane,  coming  forward 
in  the  dusty  passage,  "  what  a  pity  you  didn't 
know  I  But  he's  left  a  letter  for  you,  and  another 
for  Miss  Leake— -to  be  given  to  the  post-boy.  The 
post-boy  hasn't  passed,  has  he,  James  P  Then 
bring  the  letters  nere.  I  suppose  you  might  as 
well  have  them  now.  Miss  Dilworth,  as  wait  until 
morning," 

Kate  stood  in  astonishment  andperplexity,  but 
she  did  not  ask  any  questions.   Wnen  the  letters 
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were  brought  to  her,  sbe  took  them  eagerly,  ex« 
amined  the  ontside  to  see  if  the  writing  were  what 
she  expected,  yet  dreaded,  to  see ;  then  went  to 
the  door,  and  opened  hers,  reading  it  by  the  waning 
light. 

"  Dear  child,"  it  began,  "  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  go  away.  We  loved  each  other  when  we  did 
not  meet,  and  we  shall  do  so  again.  Your  letters 
have  always  been  precious  to  me,  and  yon  will 
write  to  me  often,  oitener  than  before ;  that  is  all  I 
want  from  you.  I  have  not  left  you  alone  all 
these  years  oecause  I  was  careless  about  seeing 
vou,  but  only  because  it  seemed  to  be  for  your 
happiness.  So  it  still  seems^  although  I  would 
not  oelieve  it  until  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I 
know,  dear  Kate,  that  if  I  stayed  in  England  you 
would  be  a  dutiful  daughter  to  me,  but  it  would 
not  be  for  the  happiness  of  either  of  us.  I  cannot 
say  more  to-night ;  I  pray  Grod  with  all  my  heart 
to  bless  you,  dear  child,  and  to  give  to  you  by 
other  means  all  that  tender  care  which  it  is  not 
permitted  to  me  to  bestow  on  you. 

"  Your  loving  father, 

Henbt  Dilwoeth." 

{To  he  corUvnuedL) 
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UNFmiSHBD. 

[  OW  the  misty  twilight  deepens  o'er  a  waste 
I    of  marish  moorland, 
And  afar  a  stretch  of  cornfields  merge  in  dusky 

golden  brown, 
Of  the  gorse-enciroled  forests,  where  the  stately 

pines  make  whisper, 
In  a  moan  of  sobbing  cadence,  to  a  sea-entrenchM 
town. 

Oh  {  the  stillnesB  deep  and  wondrous  as  the  sum- 

mer  sun  sinks  redly ! 
Oh  1  the  peaoe  of  resting  calmly  at  the  ending  of 

the  dayr 

When  earth's  voices  jar  no  longer  'gainst  the 

silence,  steeping  Nature, 
And  the  mists  of  night  creep  slowly  o'er  life's 

T^eaxif  ul  highway  1 

Far  across  the  purple  heather,  faintly  outlined 

through  the  gloaming. 
One  small  figure  speeding  softly — swiftly-flying 

childish  feet — 
Break  the  darkly-brooding  stillness,  and  a  peal 

of  silver  laughter 
Quaintly  stirs  Thought's  minor  musing  with  a 

chord  more  passing  sweet. 

Little  hands  that  clasp  me  closely  with  a  clasp  so 

^entlv  tender, 
Voice-  tnat  begs  a  fairy  story,  just  the  while  we 

wander  home. 
Do  you  see  that  care  is  vanquished,  and  that  you 

have  proved  the  victor  P 
ITaV)  that  knowledge,  bom  of  life-work,  cannot  to 

the  children  come. 

Hath  the  brain,  o'ertaxed  at  midday,  strength  to 

take  a  field  so  narrow 
From  an  eminence  at  noontide  to  enchain  the 

dhildisk  heart. 


In  the  far-off  realms  of  fancy  now  to  rouse  its 

tears  or  laughter  P 
Or  it  may  be  with  that  story  which  is  known  as 

yet  in  part. 

Ah !  the  tale  is  uncompleted,  as  the  light  beyond 
a  casement 

Gleams  a  welcome  from  the  shadows,  and  our  feet 

no  longer  roam. 
Are  you  sorry,  then,  my  darling  P   We  will  finish 

it  to-morrow — 
Aye,  to-morrow.   In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  good  to 

be  at  home. 

Were  the  words  of  that  which  should  be  in  the 

end  a  greater  prescience, 
As  a  glint  of  angeFs  garments  through  the  silence 

of  the  night, 
For  to-morrow,  in  the  feeble  sense  of  time  that 

mortals  measure. 
Hath  not  dawned.  I  wait  its  coming  in  the  f  uUness 

of  the  light. 

Little  life  that  knew  not  sorrow,  God  hath  writ 

Death's  solemn  "  Finis 
On  thy  youth's  unsullied  pages,  and  hath  douded 

dark  my  sky ; 
Yet,  oh !  vain  heart !  hush  thy  yearning ;  there  is 

still  a  wondrous  sequel, 
We  shall  know  it  there  together  in  His  kingdom, 

she  and  L 

FSAKCES  HUKBELL. 


HEN'S  DBESS. 

A PARISIAN  lady,  when  she  presents  her- 
self  to  the  public,  doubtless  holds  that  she 
is  better  "dressed  than  the  inhabitant  of  any  other 
European  capital.  It  would  require  a  female  pea 
to  refute  this  pretension,  if  it  could  be  refuted  ; 
but  surely,  it  may  be  said  without  undue  presump- 
tion, that  a  well-dressed  English  gentleman  can- 
not be  touched  on  the  Continent  The  simple 
fact  that  the  more  fashioi^able  the  male  attire 
abroad,  the  more  it  approaches  the  English  type, 
seems  to  show  this.  • 

And  jet  French  writers  will  persist  in  misre* 
presenting  the  costume  of  a  well-bred  Englishman, 
in  the  most  unobservant  way.  Th^o.  Gautier,  had 
a  capital  eye  for  ezternals,  but  notwithstanding 
in  his  pretty  tale — MiZi^ono,— he  describes  the 
dress  of  Sir  Edwards,  with  an  air  of  raillery 
which  has  no  point, because  verisimilitude  is  absent 
from  the  satire.  When  Sir  Edwards  is  fully  got 
up,  the  two  salient  points  in  his  appearance  are  a 
wmte  cravat  and  a  mackintosh— an  altogether 
astounding  combination.  On  another  occasion, 
he  is  represented  in  a  hat  almost  without  brims, 
a  cutawav,  a  waistcoat  of  large  squares,  a  trian- 
gular collar  to  his  shirt  and  a  satin  cravat,  to 
which  last  Gautier  applies  what  he  considers  its 
correct  English  specification,  namely,  that  it  was 
of  vniproved  Moreen  foundation.  And  this  scare- 
crow, it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  an  eccentric 
tourist,  but  a  member  of  the  *'  high  life,"  who  has 
"porcelaines  de  Wedgwood,"  "des  tapis  dans  toute 
la  maison  "  "  des  domestiques  poudr^s,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.— Paul  B£NIson. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 
ZV    BO&I  PIRZL. 

THEEE  was  a  low  cry  from  Mr.  Cli^ord  and 
Miss  CiiurchilL  There  was  no  triumpli  in 
the  detectiTe's  eye  or  voice  as  He  asked  if  he  had 
broaght  tlie  znissing  article  to  light  ? 

"  But  how  in  the  world  could  it  have  got  there  ?'* 
I  asked,  with  unfeigned  astonishment,  and  not 
realizing  the  position  in  which  I  stood.  The  look 
which  1  saw  then  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Churchill 
and  her  friend,  and  the  dreadful  suggestion  of  a 
smile  round  the  comers  of  Mr.  Maythorpe's  mouth, 
akowed  me  what  my  position  was. 

"  Good  God  I "  I  cned,  feeling  my  cheeks  hegin- 
ning  to  flame, "  you  dare  not  venture  to  think  that 
I  stole  the  ring — that  I  put  it  there  ?  " 

"  What  else  can  we  thmk  P  *'  said  ClifEord ;  and 
face  and  voice  alike  were  grave. 
"  You  must  be  mad  I"  I  cried,  still  half-dazed. 

**  I  will  swear  to  you  '* 

"No,  don't,"  said  Clifford;  "your  doing  so 
wonld  not  affect  the  inatter  at  idl.  Lucy,  you 
most  let  your  uncle  know  at  once  of  this  sad  dis- 
covery." 

As  she  passed  me,  I  saw  a  look  of  sad  reproach 
in  her  eyes,  in  which  my  soul  seemed  to  wither 
up.  I  don't  know  how  long  we  stood  there — 
myself,  Clifford,  and  the  detective.  It  seemed 
like  hours,  .but  in  realitv,  I  suppose,  it  was 
nothing  like  that  time.  The  day  went  by — the 
day  with  its  far-reaching  sounds,  and  through  all 
the  horror  of  my  position  kept  ringing  on  in  my 
brain,  till  they  seemed  reft  of  all  meaning,  the 
last  words  I  had  written  to  Grace  before  this 
thunderbolt  had  fallen — 

My  lore  is  like  a  red,  r^d  rose 
That's  newly  spmog  in  June: 

If  y  love  is  like  a  melody 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

At  length  Miss  Churchill  returned,  anxious  and 
grave-looking.  She  said  her  uncle  wished  to  speak 
to  me  in  her  presence.  I  followed  her  to  his 
room. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  As  soon  as 
the  door  was  shut,  he  began,  not  speaking  at  first 
in  a  loud  voice,  but  in  tones  of  concentrated  bitter* 
ness. 

"  Come  close,  that  you  may  be  looked  at  well. 
One  does  not  get  the  chance  every  day  of  seeing  a 
gentleman  thief.  Bamum  should  have  you! 
You'd  be  a  better  show  than  any  of  his  other 
beasts.  Then,  when  you  had  been  well  shown 
round,  you  could  be  returned  as  ripe  for  jaiL  So 
you,  with  your  pretty,  innocent  boy's  face,  and 
your  high-flown  ideas  about  love  and  morality — 
you  were  the  thief  who,  being  allowed  into  the 
privacy  of  my  bedroom,  pried  about  when  I  had 
fallen  asleep,  to  see  what  he  could  put  his  hands 
on. 

"  Mr.  Churchill,"  I  cried,  getting  rapidly  beside 
myself  with  indignation,  "  1  will  endure  no  more 
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of  your  underserved  taunts.  I  am  as  ignorant  of 
this  matter  as  you  are  yourself." 

Thief  and  liar!"  thundered  from  the  bed. 
"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  P  " 

I  sprang  forward,  but  checked  myself  at  once, 
seeing  I  could  do  nothing  against  a  man  of  his 
age,  and  who  was,  moreover,  rendered  helpless  by  a 
bodily  ailment. 

"  Forgive  me,"  I  said,  ^wing  suddenly  calm  J 

but  I  am  not  used  to  bem^  so  addressed.  I  am 
ready  to  attend  your  detective." 

"And  so  you  should,"  he  answered,  "but  for 
my  niece  here,  who  pleaded  so  with  me  not  to  ruin 
your  life,  that  at  last  she  gained  her  point.  To- 
morrow, by  the  first  train,  you  quit  Lo<^sley. 
You  will  be  hardly  likely  to  send  people  this  way 
for  a  reference.  Now  go,  and  may  your  punish- 
ment be  to  know  yourMlf  the  thing  you  are !  " 

I  left  theroom-— I  would  have  left  the  house  and 
slept  that  night  at  the  inn,  but  I  knew  the  matter 
would  be  by  this  all  over  tibe  neighbourhood,  and 
that  I  should  be  regarded  as  the  pardoned  thief  I 
It  was  an  awful  situation.  I  locked  myself  in  my 
room,  and  began  walking  up  and  down.  There 
was  Grace,  and  she  must  be  told,  and  I  confess  the 
facts  did  look  damning. 

It  had  been  proved  that  I  was  the  last  person 
who  saw  Mr.  Churchill  that  night,  and  I  had  left 
him  asleep.  I  had  kept  the  key  of  the  escritoire ; 
when  asked  if  it  had  any  secret  drawers,  I  had  said 
no ;  and  then  a  secret  drawer  containing  the  ring 
had  been  discovered.  Could  Grace  believe  in 
spite  of  that  ?  Whv,  I  was  almost  beginning  to 
doubt  nnrself !  And  suppose  she  could  force  her- 
self at  first  to  have  faith  in  me.  Could  she  keen 
out,  for  long,  little  doubts  from  creeping  in  ?  I 
drove  my  teeth  through  my  Hps  at  the  thought 
till  blood,  came. 

"God!"  I  cried  aloud;  "to  be  doubted  by 
Grace,  who  has  always  looked  up  to  me  as  the  soul 
of  honour ! " 

Then  I  went  to  my  bedroom,  and  began  to  pack 
feverishly.  The  day  went  by,  and  I  neither  drank, 
nor  smoked,  nor  ate.  My  lips  felt  blistered,  and 
vet  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  might  pass  them. 
The  twilight  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day 
was  faUing.  I  sat  alone  in  it,  hardly  knowing 
whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake. 

I  remembered  small  details  of  my  journey  down 
to  this  ill-fated  spot.  I  remembered  the  young 
man  who  had  flirted  with  the  pretty  barmaid  at  the 
station.  I  wondered  if  he  continued  his  practice 
of  vapid  flirtation,  or  if  some  awful  calamity  had 
overwhelmed  him  too,  and  left  him  crushed,  to 
laugh  no  more !  Churchill,  I  felt  sure,  was  a 
vindictive  man.  I  knew  that  some  friends  of  hii 
were  also  distant  acquaintances  of  mine,  and  that 
he  would  be  sure  to  tell  them,  and,  in  this  little 
world,  might  they  not  in  turn  know  people  I  knew, 
and  so  the  position  be  stated,  and  I  oe  shunned  by 
all  my  fellows  ?  I  came  very  near  then  putting 
an  end  to  myself,  so  as  to  fly  from  the  shame 
that  was,  and  the  yet  greater  shame  that  might 
be. 

0,  Grace,  Grace,  my  darling,  my  life's  one  joy, 
^ne  hope !  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  tell  you ! 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  servant — 
man  to  whom  I  had  been  enabled  to  do  a  good 
turn — informed  me,  in  tones  which  I  knew  to  be 
purposely  insolent,  that  Miss  Churchill  woold 
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speak  witli  xne  in  the  drawing-room.  I  arose  and 
followed  him.  It  is  the  uneducated  who  are  first 
to  jamp  on  a  fallen  man.  Miss  Churchill  was 
standing  by  the  open  window,  and  in  the  low  light 
I  could  see  the  expression  of  her  beautiful  face  was 
grave  rather  than  stem.  Mr.  Clifford  was  loung- 
ing by  her  in  a  chair. 

••I  want  to  ask  you,"  Miss  Churchill  began, 
"  if  you  will  mind  locking  your  portmanteau  to- 
night, as  yon  said  was  your  practice  P  You  see, 
to  cacch  the  five-forty  at  Kingstown,  you  will  have 
to  leave  here  at  five,  and  the  slightest  noise  awakes 
Mr.  Churchill,  who  sleeps  more  between  four  and 
ten  than  at  any  other  time ;  and  I  should  like,  if 
you  don't  mind,  to  have  it  brought  downstairs  to- 
night, and  left  in  the  hall." 

1  replied  that  it  was  already  strapped  and  locked , 
and  ready  at  any  time  to  be  sent  for. 

I  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  she  detained  me, 
saying — 

"  Stay,  if  you  please,  as  there  are  one  or  two 
things  f  wish  to  say  to  you.  Mr.  Clifford  is  going 
to  give  the  servants  some  directions,  and  he  will 
tell  them  what  to  do." 

"  Yes,  I  will  see  after  that."  said  Clifford,  walk- 
ing towards  the  door,  which  nad  no  sooner  closed 
upon  him  than  Miss  Churchill  began,  speaking 
rapidly — 

"I  really  wanted  to  see  you  alone  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  toll  you  how  grieved  I  am  about  what 
Las  happened.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
pity  you." 

•*  I  deserve  your  pity  if  you  only  knew  I "  I 
groaned.  "I  am  innocent^  as  innocent  as  you, 
and  yet  my  life  is  blasted." 

"So,  no,"  she  cried  protestingly,  "not  that. 
What  has  happened  need  never  be  known,  and 
were  it  even  to  be  known,  I  believe  you  are  strong 
enough  to  live  it  dovm." 

"  I  am  innocent,"  I  repeated ;  but  she  went  on, 
not  heeding  my  words — 

"  If  you  would  only  confess  everything  to  me ! 
I  have  heard  of  some  people  over  whom  precious 
stones,  when  of  unusual  brilliancy,  exercise  a 
fascination  which  cannot  be  resisted.  They  miiat 
get  them  into  their  possession  for  some  time,  to 
gloat  upon.  Then  when  their  great  longing  nas 
Deen  somewhat  appeased  they  return  them,  I  feel 
sure  that  such  was  your  case." 

"  Dear  lady/'  I  said,  my  brain  seemin?  to  reel 
round  as  I  spoke,  *'  granting  that  you  think  I  must 
have  been  guilty  of  having  taken  the  ring,  it  is 
good  of  you  to  put  the  case  as  you  just  now  have. 
Were  I  the  thief  I  am  supposed  to  be,  1  would 
spring  at  the  explanation  you  have  just  suggested ; 
but  1  am  no  more  a  thief  than  I  am  a  liar  !  and 
how  that  ring  came  into  my  keeping,  I  have  not 
the  glimmer  of  an  idea." 

I  saw  by  the  expression  of  her  face  that  I  had 
disappointed  her,  that  her  last  hope  was  gone. 
Still  her  tones  were  not  unkind  as  she  said — 

"  You  look  wretchedly  ill.  Perhaps  you  have 
nut  eaten  all  day,  you  must  have  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  biscuit,  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to 
faint.    Sit  down." 

At  her  words,  I  dropped  into  a  chair,  yet  hardly 
knowing  what  I  did.  Sparks  of  fire  came  into 
my  eyes,  then  everything  before  mc  turned  into  a 
blood  red.  The  colour  seemed  getting  through  my 
eyes  into  my  brain.  I  leaned  my  face  into  my 
hand  to  shut  it  out ;  I  heard,  as  in  a  trance,  the 


door  open  and  shut  1  heard  low  voices  and  a 
clink  of  glasses,  then  a  hand  on  my  arm,  and  a 
woman's  voice  saying — 

"There,  look  up,  you  must  swallow  some  of 
this  ;  it  will  do  you  good." 

I  Icoked  up,  and  beheld  by  blended  lamplight 
and  twilight  the  compassionate  eyes  of  Miss 
Churchill.  I  did  eat  the  biscuit  and  drink  the 
wine,  after  which  I  confess  to  feeling  more  naturaL 
I  said  I  must  intrude  on  her  no  longer ;  but  she 
said  I  had  better  rest  quietly  *for  a  few  minates 
more,  and  then,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  her, 
she  went  into  the  hall,  and  began  playing  slow, 
soft  music — music  that  seemed  a  spiritual  presence 
in  the  place. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  when  the  music  had  ceased, 
and  I  felt  her  coming  towards  me.  I  say  felt, 
because  my  face  was  again  fallen  into  my  liands, 
and  I  could  not  see.  "  You  could  not  believe  in 
my  innocence,"  I  went  on,  "but  you  have  not 
been  hard  with  me,  indeed  I "  And  here  the  tears 
would  have  their  way.  **  You  have  been  an  angel 
of  mercy  to  me." 

"  I  feeV*  she  answered — we  were  looking  at  each 
other  then,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  pity — "  that 
wherever  you  may  be,  in  whatsoever  temptation 
placed,  you  would  not  do  again  what  some  people 
can  but  think  you  did  last  night" 

**  Heaven  bless  you  for  your  faith ! "  I  said. 

Then  our  hands  touched,  and  we  parted,  I  to  go 
direct  to  my  bedroom,  but  not  to  bed.  Without 
undressing  I  cast  myself  upon  it,  and  realized  as  I 
never  had  done  before  those  wonderful  lines — 

And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 
My  anguish  lies  like  shame  I 

Literally  my  eyelids  were  heavy,  weighed  down 
as  it  were  by  weight  of  grief.  With  my  candle 
burning  I  fell  into  a  light  sleep,  from  which  I  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  my  own  moaning.  I 
started  up,  electricly  and  suddenly  wide  awake. 
Had  I  heard,  simultaneously  with  mv  awakening, 
the  sound  of  my  own  door  being  shut-to  gently 
from  without,  or  was  it  from  within?  Could 
anything  have  ghded  past  me  unperceived  ?  The 
thought  chilled  me.  I  remembered  again  Miss 
Churchill  saying  the  house  was  haunted,  and 
that  when  ghosts  walked,  it  meant  disaster  to 
some  inmates  of  the  house.  If  ghosts  had  been 
abroad  the  previous  night,  they  had  certainly 
foretold  disaster  enough  to  me.  Could  worse  l>e 
yet  in  store  ? 

I  sprang  off  the  bed,  and  looked  under  it;  I 
flung  open  a  press  door,  and  started  back  in  horror 
at  what?  What  but  at  sight  of  an  old  grey 
morning  coat  which  I  had  forgotten  to  put  in 
my  portmanteau.  It  was  only  eleven  as  yet.  I 
would  go  down  to  the  hall  where  my  portmanteau 
stood  and  put  it  in,  so  as  to  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  morning.  Not  wishing  to  be  seen  though, 
I  held  my  door  open,  and  looked  out.  All  was 
dark.  All  would  have  been  perfectly  still  but  for 
the  sound  of  a  door  closing  stealthily.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  my  movements  were  being  watched, 
and  I  reflected  that  this  was  only  likely  to  be  the 
case.  Was  I  not  regarded  as  a  desperate  thief  ? 
and  might  I  not  try  on  this  my  last  night  some 
scheme  for  the  capture  of  new  booty  ? 

But  I  descended  the  stairs,  reached  the  hall, 
and  kneeling  down  by  my  portmanteau  opened  it, 
and,  as  I  placed  my  hund  in  it,  felt  a  roll  of  crack- 
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liog  paper — thai  |)aper  n^hich  the  touch  knows 
at  once  for  bank-notes.  I  drew  out  the  roll,  and 
counted  in  utter  astonishment  no  less  than  ten 
ten-pound  notes.  It  was  certainly  not  Mr. 
Churchill  who  had  put  the  money  there;  and 
though  I  believed  Miss  Churchill  to  be  sorry  for 
me  fUthongh  she  believed  in  my  guilt,  she  was  far 
too  much  of  a  lady  to  express  her  sympathy  in 
that  manner. 

Clid'ord,  I  thought !  It  was  much  more  like  a 
man's  way  of  showing  sympathy  than  a  woman's. 
But  if  I  looked  carefully,  might  I  not  find  some 
written  word  of  explanation.  Looking  and  feel- 
ing at  the  same  time,  my  hand  struck  on  some- 
thing  hard  and  sharp.  It  was  a  common  kitchen 
knife-  I  passed  my  hand  over  it,  and  felt  that  it 
was  wet.  Then  I  saw  that  it  was  red  with 
the  unmistakable  red  of  blood !  A  great  horror 
seized  me.  I  had  no  such  knife !  how  came  it 
there? 

I  replaced  the  knife  with  the  notes,  resolving  now 
to  leave  thing^s  just  as  I  had  found  them.  I 
turned  over  my  clothes,  and  before  long  came  on 
something  rolled  into  a  ball,  that  was  certainly 
not  my  way  of  doing  packing.  I  unrolled  it  with 
eager  fingers,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  a  day 
shirt  and  a  handkerchief,  both  marked  with  my 
initials  and — good  heavens ! — ^both  deeply  stained 
with  blood !  1  replaced  them  and  fled',  candle  in 
hand,  noiselessly  U)  my  room.  I  had  at  any  time 
an  unusually  lij^ht  step.  What  did  it  mean.  For 
a  moment  1  mistrusted  my  own  reason.  Had  I 
gone  downstairs  at  all  ?  Had  I  really  seen  those 
things?  Could  I  myself  have  done  something 
feartul,  and  forgotten  all  about  it  ?  More  than 
once  that  day,  it  had  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
restrained  myself  from  going  mad  by  sheer  force 
of  will. 

At  length  I  controlled  these  fancies,  wound  up 
my  watch,  and  noted  the  time  accurately.  Pre- 
cisely twenty -one  minutes  past  eleven.  1  was  in 
a  highly  nervous  condition,  but  not  mad.  Some 
mischief  was  afoot ;  I  must  try  and  find  out  what. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  as  a  good  thought^  to  blow 
out  my  candle,  feign  heavy  breathing,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  my  ears  very  wide  open.  I  am 
quick  of  hearing  as  I  am  light  of  foot.  I  heaixi 
the  great  clock  in  the  hall  strike  the  half  hour, 
and  then,  after  what  seemed  a  great  interval,  the 
quarter  to  the  hour.  A  door  opened  stealthily 
somewhere,  and  I  could  hear  feet  glide  along 
the  passage,  and  pause  outside  my  door.  What 
should  I  see  if  I  sprang  forwards?  The 
impulse  on  me  to  do  so  was  strong,  but  I 
thought  it  best  on  the  whole  to  remain  where  I 
was. 

Then  there  came  a  sound  of  very  subdued 
whispering,  and  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp 
gleamed  under  my  door.  I  never  heard  before  of 
ghusts  carrying  lamps.  The  light  remained  for  a 
moment  stationary,  then  moved  away.  I  leapt 
from  the  bed,  and  opened  the  door  without  sound, 
jast  in  time  to  catch  the  light  fading  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  resolved  to  follow,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequence,  and  I  did  so,  at  first  swiflly, 
but  as  I  came  nearer,  more  slowly.  I  discerned 
two  figures  moving  in  front  of  me.  They  stopped 
at  a  GkK>r,  on  the  other  side  of  which  I  had  never 
been.  They  passed  in  quickly  without  staying  to 
close  it^  and  1  entered  atter  them.  We  descended 
many  steps  till  we  reached  a  dark  subterranean 


passage  with  dodi'ti  Oil  eithei*  ^ide.   I  Just  heard 
these  words,   "  In  that  left  hand  room,  then  I 
shall  find  you." 
"  Yes." 

One  figure  stepped  into  the  darkness  of  a 
doorway,  and  I  pursued  the  quickly  receding 
light.  We  traversed  more  stone  passages  smel- 
ling like  vaults,  ascended  steps,  and  then 
passed  through  another  door,  wuich  this  time 
the  person,  wnoever  it  might  be  I  was  following, 
stayed  to  close  behind  him,  but  I,  not  staying  to 
reclose  it,  opened  and  passed  through  without  the 
aid  of  the  faint  light.  I  knew  now  almost  by  in- 
stinct that  we  were  in  the  corridor  where  Mr. 
Churchill's^  bedroom  was  situated,  and  that,  I 
suppose  to  'avoid  any  possible  detection,  we  had 
reacned  it  by  a  circuitous  and  underfirround  route. 

At  his  door  the  figure  paused,  and  I,  with  my 
quick  hearing,  could  detect  the  sound  of  a  tool 
being  dexterously  used  on  the  lock.  I  was  right. 
The  door,  which  Mr.  Churchill  invariably  kept 
locked,  moved  back,  and  the  light-bearing  figure 
passed  over  the  threshold,  pushing  the  door 
gently  behind  him,  as  gently  I  moved  forward 
and  saw — how  can  I  say  what  I  saw  ?  The  figure 
of  a  man  with  his  back  to  me.  He  had  placed 
the  lamp  on  a  table  standing  at  the  bed-head» 
and  was  bending  forwards,  his  arm  a  little  raised. 
I  had  crept  close  to  him ;  another  moment  I 
should  have  been  too  late.  I  sprang  upon  the 
bending  figure,  grasping  the  hand  in  a  grasp  of 
iron,  so  that  it  could  not  shake  from  it  the  thing  it 
was  holding,  while  I  shouted,  **  Help,  Murder  I  " 
but  almost  oefore  the  words  had  passed  my  lips, 
the  dressing-room  door  adjoining  Mr.  Churchill's 
room  opened,  and  two  men  wore  in  the  room — 
Martin,  his  faithful  body  servant,  and  the  detec- 
tive Maythorpe,  who,  I  learned  afterwards,  had 
been  retained  until  I  was  safely  ofi  the  premises. 

**I  arrest  you,  Mr.  Clifford!,  for  attempt  to 
murder,"  said  Maythorpe,  taking  from  his  hand 
the  knife  which  had  so  nearly  done  its  fatal  work. 

Mr.  Churchill  gazed  wildly  about  him. 
What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? I  asked,  see- 
ing that  he  could  hardly  articulate. 

^*  He  took  some  brandy  and  water  to-night,  and 
I  suspect,"  answered  Mr.  Maythorpe,  **  that  it  was 
drugged  to  make  this  job  easy." 

At  length  Churchill  stammered  out  to  his  ser- 
vant to  go  for  Miss  Churchill.  In  brief  time  the 
man  returned  to  say  that  he  had  knocked  and 
knocked  at  her  door,  and  could  get  no  answer. 

Then  take  a  light,  and  open  it,"  remarked  the 
detective,  who  for  the  first  time  showed  a  sign  of 
mild  interest. 

The  man  went,  and  returned  again  with  some- 
thing of  horror  in  his  face.  Miss  Churchill  was 
not  there,  nor  had  she  evidently  been  to  bed, 
and  what  was  most  alarming  the  door  leading 
to  the  subterranean  passages  was  open.  The.  pri- 
soner was  handcuffed,  and  left  in  my  charge, 
while  the  servant  Martin  showed  Maythorpe  the 
underground  passages,  wherein,  as  I  afterwards 
heard,  Lucy  Churchill  had  been  discovered,  and 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  attempt 
to  murder  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  early  morning  of 
the  second  of  July. 

It  was  not  for  many  hours  that  Mr.  Charckill 
could  clearly  understand  what  had  happened,  and 
before  Uien  I  had  acquainted  Maythorpe,  now 
quite  my  friend,  with  the  strange  contents  of  mj 
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poriviianteatl,  and  Miss  Churchill's  desire  that  it 
9hpuld  be  taken  into  the  hall  oyer-niffht. 

"  So  as  to  insure  its  being  strapped  and  locked,'* 
he  remarked,  "before  they  unstrapped  and  un- 
locked it,  and  put  in  the  things  which  were  to 
settle  the  guilt  of  the  murder  on  you,  the  incentiye 
to  the  act  bein^  your  dismissal  for  robbery !  And 
she  was  very  kind  last  night,  and  kept  you  in  talk 
while  Mr.  Clifford  put  those  nice  little  gifts  into 
your  portmanteau.  The  diamond  ring  trick  was 
the  nrst  act  to  supply  a  reason  for  the  crime. 
You  say  she  came  in  while  you  were  sitting  by 
Mr.  Churchill's  bedP  Did  she  not  go  near  the 
dressing-table  ?  " 

''Yes,  she  did,  for  I  remember  her  saying  how 
disarranged  her  hair  had  become,  and  sne  noped 
it  had  not  looked  so  untidy  all  the  evening.  Then 
when  she  was  going  out,  I  asked  if  I  should  not  call 
Martin  to  lock  Mr.  Churchill's  door«  and  she  said 
it  was  far  more  important  that  he  should  sleep. 
There  was  nothing  ne  need  be  frightened  of." 

"  Of  course  it  fell  in  with  her  pmns  to  have  you 
the  last  man  who  had  seen  Mr*  Churchill  that 
V2^kt,  It  was  when  she  was  fiddUng  with  her 
hair  Uiat  she  twitched  up  the  ring." 

1  then  told  my  friend  the  unpleasant  little  in* 
cident  about  my  accounts  not  seeming  accurate, 
and  mj  feeling  confident  at  my  finding  my  books 
^oi  quite  as  I  had  left  them,  put  that  the  entries 
did  seem  to  be  in  my  hand-writing. 

"Ah,  forgeries,  forgeries,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Maythorpe,  who  had  relapsed  into  his  old  languor. 
^  This  little  afiair  was  got  up  to  make  the  big 
affair  more  natural  when  it  came.  I  never  saw 
plans  more  deeply  laid  though.  A  mistake  leaving 
that  door  open,  but  I  suppose  the^  were  in  a  hurry, 
and  expected  to  get  the  job  done  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  if  you  had  not  had  your  wits  so  well  about 
you,  things  might  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
awkward." 

I  shivered,  and  Mr.  Maythorpe  repeated — 
.  "  Very  awkward,  indeed  I " 

I  had  not,  of  course,  completed  my  letter  to  Ghrace 
the  day  before,  knowing  that  I  should  see  her 
before  evening:,  but  I  received  an  early  telegram 
from  her  wantmg  to  know  why  I  had  not  written. 
I  telegraphed  back — 

"  Quite  welL  Will  write  and  explain." 

Ab6ut  twelve  o'clock  I  was  sent  for  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  room. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  a  hard, 
pitiless  look  upon  his  features.  At  a  little 
distance  from  him  stood  Miss  Churchill,  looking 
sullen  but  beautiful;  and  beside  her,  with  lips 
that  still  strove  to  smile,  the  villain  Clifford ;  and 
between  them  and  the  door,  detective  Maythorpe. 

"  Lebhlie,"  said  the  old  man,  while  hia  features 
relaxed  a  little,  "  I  want  to  entreat  your  pardon* 
This  would*be  murderer,  who  robbed  me  of  my 
wife,  as  this  woman  knows,  yet  whom  she 
harboured  secretly  nearly  all  day  in  mv  house, 
because  of  her  bw  passion  for  nim — ^this  man 
and  this  woman,  hia  accomplice,  between  making 
full  confession  or  taking  their  trial  have  chosen 
Hie  former." 

The  written  and  signed  confession  was  then 
handed  to  me.  It  was  just  as  my  friend  May^ 
thorpe  had  sketched  it  for  me,  the  object  of  the 
mnroT  being  to  obtain  the  large  fortune  which 
was  known  to  be  willed  to  Miss  Churchill  by  her 


The  money  once  fairly  divided,  Clifford  had 
promised  to  marry  her.  .  I  saw  now  why  » 
young  and  inexperienced  man  had  seemea  so 
desirable  in  their  eyes.  The  culprits  said  no 
word. 

And  now,  mv  beautiful  would-be  murderess,* 
said  Mr.  Churchill,  addressing  his  niece,  "take 
what  is  yours,  and,  with  the  money  I  know  you 
have  in  hand,  take  your  vile  self  across  the 
Atlantic,  .and  if  I  ever  hear  of  yoor  .being  in 
this  country  again,  the  document  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  becomes  legal  property.  You  under* 
stand." 

"  We  do,  sir,"  said  Clifford  in  tones  of  blandest 
acceptance;  *'and  I  am  sure  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  leniency — are  we  noty 
LuoyP" 

She  said  nothing,  but  looked  daffgers. 

"And  one  word  more,"  said  Mx.  ChutchilL 
"  You  will  be  carefully  escorted  as  far  as  Queens- 
town  by  my  friend  here  (pointing  to  Maythoipe) 
and  another  gentleman  of  the  force." 

I'm  sure  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  their 
company,"  said  Clifford;  I  suppose  they  will  be 
in  undress." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Detective  Maythorpe 
respectfally ;  "  but  now  that  I  know  of  this  affair, 
I  should  be  discharged  from  the  force  were  I  not 
to  follow  it'  up.  The  prisoners  must  take  their 
trial." 

«  Well,  BO  be  it,"  said  Mr.  ChurchiU.  "  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  stand  between  my  would-be 
murderers  and  justice." 

Then  there  was  awful  silence  for  a  few  minutes ; 
but  I  knew  the  end  had  com^  and  that  we  should 
both  be  avenged. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  to  telL  Mr. 
Churchill  was  never  weary  of  telling  me  that 
what  little  there  was  left  of  his  life  he  owed  to 
me.  He  made  me  telegraph  for  Grace  and  her 
mother  to  come  down.  His  old  will  was  burned, 
and  a  new  one  made,  by  which  the  whole  of  his 
lands  proper  and  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  lega|0ie8,  pass  to  me  at 
his  death.  In  the  meanwhile,  Grace  and  I  are 
to  be  married,  and  we  four  are  to  live  together 
at  Grove  House,  and  I  am  to  write  my  novel, 
because  Mr.  Churchill  thinks  I  have  it  in  me  to 
do  so. 

What  Grace  said  when  I  told  her  all,  how  she 
trembled,  and  wept,  and  laughed  hysterically  to 
know  I  was  safe,  the  reader  can  imagine  better 
than  I  can  describe ;  for  I  could  not  disguise  from 
my  darling  that  it  had  indeed  been  **  A  Time  of 
Danger." 
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LUTCHINA, 
OR  THE  BLUE  LAKE. 
BY  A.  POCKUNGTON. 

Part  I. 

IN  THB  MILL. 


CUAPTER  L 
THB  8T&AN0B&. 

IN  tbe  low  sanded  parlour  of  Max  Bauer's  inn, 
a  few  staid  countrymen,  cattle«drover8,  and 
saeh  like,  were  en(;aged  in  beer  quaffing  and 
smoking.  It  was  a  very  hot  day  outside,  but 
here  in  this  old  faghioned  parlour  the  light  fell 
dimly,  and  the  air  was  cool  as  the  golden  ale  that 
frothed  in  Max*8  shining  tankards. 
Gimtli !  he  called  presently. 
"  Mein  Herr  ?" 

**  Go  see  if  that  blackamoor  outside  wants  for 
nothing.*' 

As  he  spoke  the  innkeeper  pointed  with  his  long 
pipe  at  a  man  who,  despite  the  pleasant  gloom  of 
the  parlour  behind,  was  seated  under  the  vine- 
trelhsed  porch,  where  the  sun  trickled  through 
like  a  flame,  burning  white-hot  patches  on  all  that 
lay  beneath. 

*'  A  man  who  loves  the  sun  like  that  must  be  a 
fool !  "  grunted  Max  to  his  customers. 

These  turned  slow  eyes  of  wonder  on  the  broad 
back  of  their  fellow-drinker,  as  seen  through  the 
doorway,  but  said  nothing.  Men  who  dwell  among 
mountain-crags  and  winters  deep  in  snow  are  not 
quick  of  speech.  They  contemplate — they  do  not 
converse. 

Ghmtli  sped  on  her  errand,  her  white  teeth 
flashing  with  a  smile — for  the  man  without 
deserved  the  name  of  *'  blackamoor in  comparison 
to  the  tawny-haired,  ruddy-cheeked  population  of 
those  parts.  His  hair  was  black,  and  his  brown 
(kin  tanned  by  sunburn  to  a  deep  bronxe ;  but 


his  lips  wete  red  as  a  woman's,  and  his  dark 
eyes  as  soUt  when  he  turned  them  on  Grutli. 

'*  Blackamoor  or  not,  he  is  a  handsome  fellow/' 
thought  Grutli. 

"  Well  P "  said  Max  as  she  came  again  to 
him. 

•*  He  praises  your  beer,  and  says  he  will  have 
more." 

"  So  I "  grunted  Max,  who  had  never  known  a 
stranger  yet  to  be  satisfied  with  one  glass  alone 
of  his  fragrant  brew.  "  Well,  I  will  bring  it 
him." 

And  pipe  in  hand  he  strode  forth  with  a  second 
foaming  flagon. 

I  At  first  sight  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell 
the  stranger's  rank  in  life,  his  clothes  being  worn 
and  weather-stained,  whilst  his  bearded  face 
bespoke  more  years  than  is  usually  numbered  by 
the  gay-hearted  wandering  student.  It  was  the 
knapsack  and  portfolio  beside  him  that,  on  a  closer 
inspection,  answered  the  question. 

**  You  are  painting  pictures,"  observed  shrewd 
Max,  as  he  frothed  up  his  sunnv-hued  beverage. 
"  Well,  there's  plenty  of  that  work  to  do  here  if 
you've  a  mind.  It's  a  beautiful  country — in 
summer." 

And  he  pointed  solemnly  with  his  pipe  at  the 
glittering  peak  that  filled  in  the  end  of  the 
valley. 

"  Indeed  ? ''  said  the  stranger,  helping  himself 
to  cheese,  and  not  so  much  as  glancing  at  tha 
snow-white  mountain  before  him. 

"  Aye,"  continued  Max,  blowing  a  cloud  of  blue 
smoke  into  the  lazy  air,  "we  have  some  rare 
beauties  to  show  in  the  summer — though  the  sun 
can  blaze  too — but  you,  and — pardon !" — here  Max 
allowed  his  hand  to  fall  with  a  thump  on  an  un- 
suspecting insect  pruning  its  wings  beside  the 
traveller's  plate — **  you  and  the  flies  seem  to  like 
it." 

The  stranger  laughed,  a  pleasant  mellow 
laugh,  that  made  Grutli,  serving  within,  turn  her 
head  to  look  and  smile  in  concert.  I  was  bred 
and  have  lived  mostly  in  a  sunny  dime/'  he  an  ^ 
swered. 
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"  So  P  Painting  folk  always  do,  they  tell  me. 
Not  a  few  pass  by  as  every  summer,  you  mast 
know,  eager  to  try  their  hand  on  one  or  more  of 
our  four  chief  beauties." 

*'  And  what  do  you  include  in  these — that  white 
cone  for  one  ?  " 

"  Freilich  /  it  is  a  fine  object  on  a  hot  day," 
assented  Max,  wondering  to  himself  which  of  nis 
spare  rooms  he  should  apportion  to  this  poorly 
clothed  artist.  "  Then  there  is  the  Blue  Lake— it 
lies  over  yonder  to  the  right  of  the  snow  moun- 
tain— a  pool  of  water  not  half  a  mile  round,  but 
such  water !  Blue  as  the  heaven  above  us,  and  so 
clear  that  where  it  is  a  hundred  feet  in  depth  it 
looks  but  six.  A  stream  moreover  runs  from  this 
lake,  but  no  water  that  can  be  seen  flows  in,  yet  is 
it  never  empty.  Crags  black  as  ink  compass  it 
about,  and  gloomy  woods,  but  just  where  the  lake 
rests,  the  turf  is  green  as  emeralds  and.thick  with 
flowers.  ,It  is  a  strange  spot — ^bewitched,  say 
some,  for  whatever  falls  into  it  turns  to  stone." 

Indeed  P "  said  the  stranger  again,  as  he 
quaffed  his  beer  languidly.*'  What  about  number 
three?" 

"Oh,  that's  the  Schloss." 

•'What  Schloss  P" 

**  Ah,  'tis  plain  you  know  little  of  these  parts," 
returned  Max  somewhat  scornfully.  "  Why,  our 
Schloss  to  be  sure,  that  is,  the  old  Baron's — 
Wolfthurm  they  call  it.  'Tis  a  tine  pile  of  build- 
ing, old  as  the  hills,  and  full  inside  of  beautiful 
things.  The  Baron  dotes  on  it,  and  har<Uy  ever 
quits  its  walls,  poor  old  gentleman." 

"  Why  poor  P" 
Because  lonesome.  You  see,  his  wife  died 
when  her  son  was  an  infant,  and  that  son  now 
must  be— why  he  mast  be  your  age  I  should  say 
—but  he's  hardly  ever  at  home ;  always  roaming 
about,  and  leaving  his  father  and  the  property  to 
care  for  themselves." 

"  And  the  old  man  likes  to  see  his  Schloss  on 
canvas  P  ** 

•*  Freilich  I  There  is  no  painter  but  is  welcome 
to  enter  his  great  gates,  and  try  his  hand  at  paint- 
ing the  old  trees  or  castle.  But  they  make  a 
mess  of  it  mostly." 

The  artist  smiled  a  little.  "  Why  is  that  P  "  he 
asked. 

"  Because  of  number  four." 

"  Number  four  P  "  The  artist  seemed  to  pon- 
der over  the  strange  answer,  and  then  looked 
wonderingly  at  Max. 

•*  So  I  I  thought  I  should  puzzle  you ! "  chuckled 
the  innkeeper,  and  he  screwed  up  his  eyes  into  a 
humorous  wink.  "  Yet  'tis  odd,  too,  for  surely 
most  men  must  know  that  what  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  every  mess  is  a  woman." 

"  Ah,  I  begin  to  see." 

"Yes — but  it  is  not  often  one  sees  such  a 
woman  as  this.  No  wonder  she  turns  the  heads 
of  all  the  lads  who  get  a  glimpse  of  her ! " 

**  She  is  beautiful  then  P  " 

"  Well,  that's  as  tastes  lie.  But  if  you  think  of 
making  a  stay  in  this  valley,  and  will  go  one  day 
to  paint  our  Baron's  Schloss,  I  make  no  doubt  you 
will  come  across  the  young  witch,  for  she  lives  not 
far  from  the  gates,  and  then  you  can  judge  for 
yourself." 

"  And  make  a  mess  of  myself  and  the  picture ! ' 
laughed  the  artist  as  he  rose,  and  stretched  his 
long  limbs  with  a  yawn.  Then  |he  thrust  a  hand 


into  his  pocket,  and  took  out  a  g^ld  piece. 
"  There,"  said  he  tendering  it  to  the  innkeeper, 
"  that  will  pay  the  reckoning,  and  as  to  this 
pretty  damsel,  she  must  fall  to  the  luck  of  idler 
pencils  than  my  own.  I  shall  make  no  stay  in 
your  valley." 

"  So  be  it,"  returned  Max,  gazing  somewhat 
distrustfully  at  the  gold  coin  drawn  from  so 
shabby  a  pocket.  Nevertheless  he  brought  out 
the  change,  and  counted  it,  coin  by  coin,  into  his 
customer  s  hand,  who  had  now  shouldered  his 
knapsack,  and  was  ready  to  start  once  more  on 
his  travels. 

With  a  courteous  spoken  "  good-day,"  the  two 
parted,  but  Max  lingered  for  a  brief  moment  to 
watch  the  departing  stranger. 

"  Zounds !  for  a  painter  you  had  little  enough 
to  say  !  "  muttered  he,  apostrophizing  the  pedes- 
trian. 

"  Black  men  are  silent  men,"  said  Grutli's  voice 
behind  him. 

"  Tschut,  girl !  what  do  you  know  about  it  ?  " 
says  the  sturdy  innkeeper.  "  Go  back  to  your 
pewters,  they  hold  honester  stuff  than  lies  in 
men." 

And  Max,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  re-enters  his 
cool  parlour. 
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The  pedestrian  pursued  his  way.  He^  walked 
leisurely  onwards  with  long  measured  strides  that 
seemed  neither  to  linger  nor  to  haste,  yet  which 
carried  him  well  over  the  ground.  &is  dark 
dreamy  eyes  were  cast  now  on  this  side,  now  on 
that,  and  seemed  to  note  every  beauty  around, 
from  the  green  beetle  that  flashed  like  an  emerald 
under  a  snow-white  blossom  to  the  eagle  soaring 
in  majestic  circles  above  his  head.  The  dust  on 
the  winding  road,  impelled  by  a  shifting  breeze, 
danced  in  white  whirlwinds  aliont  him ;  the  silence 
was  unbroken  save  by  the  roar  of  the  torrent  that 
ran  foaming  through  the  valley.  Presently  the 
artist  paused,  the  scene  seemmg  to  please  his 
fancy ;  he  threw  hinuself  under  the  shadow  of  a 
boulder,  and  began  to  paint.  He  lost  himself  in 
the  quiet  reverie  induced  by  the  pursuit  of  Art, 
and  never  took  heed  of  a  gradual  change  taking 

Slace  about  him.  It  was  only  when  a  great  rain- 
rop  fell  like  a  tear  on  his  canvas  that  he  looked 
upward.  Then  he  saw  that  the  sun  had  disap- 
peared, that  the  sky  was  black  with  clouds,  that 
the  silvery  peak  before  him  was  wreathed  with 
tangled  masses  of  flying  vapour. 

One  of  the  storms  peculiar  to  mountain  districts 
was  at  hand. 

Gathering  his  materials  quickly  together,  the 
artist  hurried  forward,  for  there  was  no  shelter  to 
be  met  with  here,  and  Max  Bauer's  inn,  with  the 
village  that  clustered  near  it,  lay  far  behind.  Pre- 
sently he  reached  a  spot  where  the.  valley  changed. 
In  front,  impeding  all  progress,  towered  the  base 
of  the  snow  mountain,  white  rifts  in  its  frowning 
sides  showing  the  course  of  snow-bom  torrents ; 
here,  too,  from  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  belched 
fortii  the  swift  glacier-river  by  whose  bed  the 
traveller  had  hitherto  paced.  But  now  the  valley 
broadened  out  to  right  and  Uft,  and  almost  with? 


ont  deliberating  the  artist  turned  towards  the 
right. 

His  road  still  lay  along  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
but  a  stream  of  quite  another  nature  to  the  one 
on  which  he  had  turned  his  back.  For  its  waters 
were  clear  and  sparkling,  and  flowed  smoothly 
along,  singing  in  undertones  amongst  a  wealth  of 
blossoms,  ds^cing  around  the  boulders  that 
fretted  its  course,  here  breaking  into  miniature 
cascades,  there  ripi>ling  over  beds  of  shining 
gravel— but  where  it  threw  itself  across  the 
j^lacier-stream,  fighting  a  fight  as  if  for  death. 
An  uproar  of  waters,  a  heaving  of  wildly  raging 
billows— and  then  the  milk-white  ice-river  flowed 
noisily  onwards,  the  limpid  blue-green  streamlet 
passing  unstained  from  its  mad  embrace,  yet 
silently,  as  though  song  and  strength  alike  were 
spent 

It  looked  like  a  struggle  between  two  souls*— 
but  thunder-clouds  darkened  the  heavy  air,  and 
the  artist  paused  not  to  read  any  parables  of 
Nature ;  when  later  he  came  to  a  halt  it  was  for 
another  matter  altogether. 

He  had  left  the  fierce  meeting  of  these  waters 
some  half  a  league  behind,  and  was  hastening  his 
steps  as  he  noted  the  near  approach  of  the  tem- 
pest, when  the  figure  of  a  woman  suddenlv  emerg- 
ing from  the  brushwood  which  clothed  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stream  stayed  his  progress  as  if 
by  magic.  He  had  an  artist's  quick  if  dreamful 
eye,  tl^s  man.  All  unconscious  that  a  watcher 
lurked  in  the  roadway  behind  the  great  boulders, 
which  the  giant  hand  of  frost  had  plucked  in  by- 
gone time  from  the  mountain  opposite,  and 
centuries  of  summers  canopied  in  green,  the  girl 
—her  supple  form  and  knot  of  brown  hair  oe- 
tokening  youth — stretched  up  her  arms,  and,  heed- 
leas  of  the  coming  storm,  began  to  pluck  fruit 
from  the  boughs  of  a  wild  cherry  above  her.  She 
wore  neither  shoes  nor  stockings.  One  little  white 
foot  lay  half  buried  in  mosses,  tne  other  was  poised 
on  a  raised  stone — ^her  scarlet  dress  was  kilted  up 
short,  and  her  shapely  limbs  gleamed  from  under 
lU  folds  like  those  of  a  statue  wreathed  in  poppies. 
Her  arms  flashed  in  and  out  of  her  full  white 
bodice  as  she  busied  herself  with  the  berries,  her 
attitude  revealing  all  the  graces  of  a  youthful 
figore— she  seemed  the  naiad  of  the  limpid  stream 
by  whose  side  she  stood. 

All  at  once  some  two  or  three  leaden  drops  fell 
hissing  to  the  ground,  and  a  peal  of  thunder 
followed  that  woke  every  slumbering  echo,  and 
filled  the  air  with  sound.  The  girl  dropped  her 
laden  hands,  and  turned  her  head  to  look  sky- 
wards. But  the  artist  only  looked  at  her,  having 
eyes  for  nothing  else  at  the  moment,  for  the  girl's 
face  was  beaufifuL  So  beautiful  that  he  stood 
gazbg  like  one  entranced — but  only  for  one 
moment — the  next  brought  'with  it  a  flame  of 
fire  that  seemed  to  cut  tl^  gloom  in  two  with  the 
glare  of  hell ;  the  man  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
ahodderiiig  eyeballs,  and  when  he  looked  again  the 
girl  was  gone. 

"That  must  be  number  four!"  mused  the 
stranger,  and  he  smiled  a  little  as,  throwing  his 
doak  about  him,  he  turned  to  breast  the  storm. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  drenched  traveller  was 
Kated  before  the  cheerful  glow  of  a,  fire  that 
blazed  up  the  chimney  of  a  little  wooden  mill 
npon  which  he  had  suddenly  come.  Admittance 
bad  been  readily  if  gruffly  given  by  the  miller,  a 
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tall  thin  old  man  who  now  sat  opposite  him,  fiid 
whose  red  fcrrct-like  eyes  were  fixed  alternately  on 
the  ^flames  and  on  the  stranger  basking  in  their 
wannth.  Outside  the  thunder  roared,  the  rain 
and  wind  tore  at  the  casements,  and  the  traveller 
sighed  with  contentment  as  he  listened  to  the 
wild  turmoil,  and  cast  his  eyes  about  him.  The 
interior  of  this  mill  was  a  comfortable  pla^e 
enough,  he  thought.  Gloomy  perhaps,  but  that 
might  be  because  it  was  old  and  impregnated 
with  the  subtle  presence  and  odour  of  meal-dust 
—dust,  however,  which,  though  it  coated  the 
withered  man  opposite,  seemed  not  allowed  to 
rest  on  anything  else.  The  oaken  shelves  and 
carved  coffers,  blackened  by  age,  the  blue  and 
white  delft  that  lined  the  wooden  walls,  the 
copper  vessels  on  the  polished  table,  flashed  and 
gleamed  in  the  ruddy  firelight  as  though  daily 
tended,  and  by  no  rude  hand;  a  quaint  jar  filled 
with  flowers,  an  old  spinning-wheel  in  the  comer, 
seemed  to  bespeak  that  hand  a  woman's. 

"  We  have  had  a  fine  summer — doubtless  your 
mill  will  work  merrily  once  the  harvest  ia 
gathered?"  said  the  traveller  at  last  ^owu 
weary  of  the  silence.  The  miller  turned  his  red 
eyes  on  him. 

"  Work  ?  "  said  he,  "  work  never  comes  to  him 
who  wants  it.  Work  is  money,  and  money  goes 
only  to  those  who  have  it  already — not  to  the 
needy.  Look  at  Max  Bauer  who  keeps  the  inn 
you  may  have  passed  to-day ;  I  say,  look  at  him  I 
A  man  rolling  in  wealth,  who  has  neither  kith 
nor  kin,  but  only  his  own  fat  carcase  to  provide 
for,  whilst  I  have  hard  ado  to  pay  the  Baron  his 
rent,  to  feed  myself  and  child  and  man.  Bah, 
'tis  a  scurvy  world ! " 

The  miller  whose  querulous  voice  had  been 
raised  to  a  fierce  hiss  as  he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen, 
subsided  once  more  into  silence.  He  looked  like 
some  mm  spider  as  he  glared  into  the  flames  and 
spread  out  his  meagre  hands  towards  the  warmth. 

"  You  have  been  here  long  then  ?  "  ventured  the 
painter. 

"  Twenty  years— a  lifetime — and  I  am  poor  as 
Job."  The  man's  head  drooped  on  his  breast,  and 
a  tremulous  sigh,  the  sigh  of  the  aged,  of  the 
miserable,  escaped  him.  "Here  is  some  mystery,** 
thought  the  painter  as  he  looked  round  for  signs 
of  the  poverty  complained  of,  but  noted  none^ 
good  if  homely  furniture  abounded — here  and  there, 
indeed,  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  of  j)ainted  porce- 
lain, that  some  would  have  paid  for  m  their  weight 
of  gold.  "  A  miser  P  "  wondered  the  artist  as  he 
turned  his  gaze  on  the  miller's  thin  lips  and 
knotted,  clawlike  hands.  Then  his  thoughts  went 
elsewhere.  A  flash  of  forked  lightning  darted  in 
and  out  through  the  room ;  he  did  not  hear  the 
door  open  or  close,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
rain  for  a  moment  beat  louder  on  his  ears,  that 
the  wind  again  buffeted  his  face,  and  he  looked 
round.  A  woman  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room ; 
her  hair,  all  unbound  and  hanging  loose,  draped 
her  in  its  red  brown  folds,  and  dripped  water  on 
the  floor  like  her  garments ;  the  firelight  flashed 
in  her  laughing  eyes,  raindrops  sparkled  on  her 
white  feet — she  looked  a  spirit  of  the  storm  cast 
in  their  midst  by  a  passing  whirlwind,  but  the 
artist  knew  her  for  the  maiden  he  had  seen  pluck* 
iug  wild  cherries  by  the  stream.  Her  glowing 
face  was  turned  on  the  old  man,  she  was  aoout  to 
speak,  when  the  stranger's  earnest  gaze  ior  the 
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first  time  met  her  eyes.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
bewildered,  then  like  a  flash  was  gone  from  sight. 

"  My  daughter — Lutchina/'  said  the  miller  with 
a  shrng  of  his  bowed  shoulders.  *'  She  will  have 
come  back  with  a  fine  appetite,  I  make  no  doubt.** 

Surely  you  would  not  grudge  so  beautiful  a 
creature  her  food ! "  murmured  the  young  man 
indignantly. 

Beautiful?  She  is  not  so  beautiful  as  her 
mother,**  was  the  retort.  "  Ah,  if  you  are  a  painter 
as  your  looks  seem  to  imply,  you  would  have 
been  glad  to  paint  my  wife.  She  has  been  dead 
many  a  year— but  she  was  beautiful— beautiful  as 
gold." 

The  querulous  voice  sank  low,  the  last  words 
had  been  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  but  the  artist 
had  heard  them,  and  in  the  red  firelight  the  word 
miser  seemed  to  stand  out  in  black  letters  on  the 
man's  brow. 

"  Lutchina  is  the  name  of  your  river,"  said  tho 
artist  musingly. 

"Aye.  When  the  child  was  bom  nineteen 
years  ago  its  mother  had  a  fancy  to  name  it  so. 
You  see,  the  Lutchina  turned  our  wheel,  and 
brought  ns  bread— and  I  suppose  she  liked  the 
music  of  it" 

"  She  was  right,*'  answered  the  painter.  **  In 
this  lone  mill  your  daughter's  voice  must  be  as 
music  to  you,  and  her  presence  a  source  of  much 
comfort." 

*'  Oh,  as  to  that— well,  I  will  say  she's  handy 
enough/'  said  the  miller  grudgingly ;  "  if  it  were 
not  for  her  we  might  be  in  a  poor  plight  at  times. 
Yon  see  it  is  hara  to  make  both  ends  meet,  so  I 
turned  our  bit  of  land  into  a  tea-garden,  and  she 
keeps  it.  Travellers  pass  by  us  on  their  road  to 
visit  the  Schloss  or  the  Blue  Lake,  and  they 
always  stop  to  have  milk  or  fruit  handed  them  by 
the  girl.  I  don't  know  but  what  she  brings  in 
more  silver  than  the  mill.'* 

"  The  mill  is  rotten,  and  Lutchina  is  beautiful/' 
said  the  artist,  gazing  into  the  flames. 

And  then  she  came  in.  Not  as  the  storm-spirit, 
with  wind-tossed  hair  and  rain-washed  feet,  but  a 
maiden  clad  in  shoes  and  stockings,  and  silken 
skirt  of  russet  brown,  her  locks  coiled  modestly 
about  her  head,  a  red  rose  on  her  breast.  She 
came  in  quietly  as  before,  though  in  her  little 
^  room  above  she  had  raged  with  some  petulance. 
*'  To  think  of  his  seeing  me  such  a  sight,  bare  feet 
and  all !  Who  is  he,  too  ?  Where  did  he  come 
from  ?  "  She  wondered  thus  with  crimson  cheeks, 
and  then  put  on  her  Sunday  gown,  and  placed 
the  red  rose  on  her  bosom.  She  looked  at  herself 
in  her  little  mirror.  "  Yes/*  thought  she,  •*  the 
rose  looks  well  in  xny  white  bodice,  and  'twill 

? lease  Matthias."  f)id  she  mean  Matthias? 
hen  she  fluttered  down  through  the  grim  old 
mill  like  a  little  brown  moth,  and  making  her 
demure  curtsey  to  the  stranger,  drew  a  stool  into 
the  table,  and  bent  silently  over  her  lace  cushion. 
Her  fingers  flew  defUy  in  and  out  amongst  the 
bobbins,  the  warm  firelight  gleamed  on  the  red 
gold  in  her  hair ;  she  made  a  pretty  picture,  so 
perhaps  the  artist  was  to  be  pardoned  for  looking 
towards  her  as  often  as  he  did,  while  he  listened 
to  the  peevish  complaints  poured  by  the  miller 
into  his  ear,  complaintR  against  the  weather, 
against  his  landlord,  againBt  everything  under 
heaven. 

"  Lay  the  table,"  said  the  old  man  presently. 
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turning  on  the  silent  Lutchina ;  *'  the  rain  will  not 
cease  for  another  hour,  and  this  gentleman  will 
taste  our  coffee." 

"  Matthias  is  not  returned,"  said  Lutchina,  as 
she  rose  to  obey  her  father. 
We  will  not  wait  for  him." 

So  Lutchina  laid  a  snow-white  cloth,  and  spread 
upon  it  the  humble  contents  of  her  larder — ^bread 
and  cheese,  butter,  and  golden  honey,  a  bowl  of 
cream,  and  coffee  which  tlie  stranger  in  his 
dreamy  voice  declared  to  be  the  best  he  had 
tasted.  Smiling  as  he  did  into  Lutchina's  eyes, 
she  knew  not  whether  to  resent  the  simple  words 
or  not. 

When  the  meal  was  nearly  ended,  the  miller's 
man  came  in.  He  appeared  surprised  at  sight  of 
the  stranger,  but  after  salnting  him,  seemed  to 
forget  his  presence.  He  threw  aside  his  wet  cloak, 
ana  approached  Lutchina  with  a  pleased  smile. 

"  There/'  said  he,  "  I  promised  thee  a  fairing; " 
and  laid  a  small  book  in  her  hand.  It  was 
Schiller's  «  Song  of  the  Bell." 

Lut.china  seized  the  little  volume  with  a  glad 
cry,  and  lost  herself  amongst  the  pictures. 

You  good  Matthias  !"  she  said ;  and  that 
seemed  enough  for  the  miller's  man,  who  waited 
for  no  further  thanks,  but  drew  in  his  chair,  and 
helped  himself  to  the  coffee  Lutchina  forgot  to 
give  him. 

**  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted ! " 
grumbled  the  miller.  "  Thou  wilt  get  no  wage 
again  these  three  months.*' 

Matthias  answered  nothing.  He  was  used  to 
the  old  man,  having  been  his  servant  seven  years ; 
also  he  was  hungry  and  happy.  Had  he  not 
walked  twenty  miles  that  day  through  storm  and 
sunshine  to  spend  a  hard-earned  holiday  with  his 
old  mother  ?  Lutchina,  was  she  not  well  pleased 
with  his  gift  ? 

They  besran  to  talk  together,  the  stranger  and 
she,  but  the  stranger  said  most.  He  touched 
lightly  upon  this  subject  and  that,  and  related 
wonderful  things  about  this  and  the  other  country 
through  which  he  had  travelled  to  paint,  his  eyes 
gleaming  fitfully  under  his  dark  brows,  his  low, 
sweet,  languid  voice  stealing  like  music  upon  their 
ears.  Never  had  Lutchina  heard  such  a  voice; 
even  the  grim  old  miller  seemed  soothed  by  it, 
and  listened  spellbound.  As  for  Matthias,  he 
forgot  to  eat.  Hunger  seemed  to  have  fled  instead 
to  his  soul,  for  a  new  light  kindled  in  his  eyes,  and 
burnt  out  the  patience  that  had  been  in  them.  So 
the  one  talked,  and  the  others  listened,  and  outside 
the  rain  began  to  fall  more  gently,  the  thunder  to 
cease.  But  the  stranger  lingered  by  the  hearth 
as  though  loth  to  go  tul  the  last  drop  should  falL 
Lutchina  idly  fingered  the  pages  of  her  book. 
Matthias,  after  helping  her  like  any  woman  to 
dear  the  table,  busied  himself  over  his  wood-carv- 
ing. Silence  after  awhile  brooded  over  them ,  and  at 
leneth,  when  scarce  an  hour  of  daylight  remained 
to  him,  the  stranger  rose. 

He  slipped  a  coin  into  the  miller's  hand,  and 
saw  the  red  eyes  gleam  with  a  baleful  fire.  *'  Lat« 
china !  Why,  where  is  the  girl  ?  I  never  heard 
her  go,'*  grumbled  the  old  man  on  suddenly  per- 
ceiving she  was  not  with  them. 

**  Lutchina  is  like  a  sunbeam,"  answered  Mat- 
thias. "  When  she  goes  you  hear  nothing,  only 
you  feel  it  has  grown  cold  and  dark ;  then  yon 
know  that  Lutchina^  like  the  sunbeam,  is  gone/' 
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He  spoke  dreamily,  like  one  absorbed  in  his  work, 
and  forgetfnl  of  a  stranger's  presence ;  then,  meet- 
ing the  artist's  amused  glance,  bent  a  shamed 
face  OTer  his  mill-model.  When  he  raised  it  again, 
the  stranger  was  gone. 
"  Who  IS  that  man  P  "  asked  Matthias. 
•*How  should  I  know?"  responded  the  miller, 
sow  casting  up  accounts  under  a  dim  rushlight. 
"A  ivandering  painter,  from  his  talk  and  his 
looks."  He  added :  "  You  had  better  oil  the  mill- 
wheel,  since  you  forgot  to  do  it  this  morning.  It 
seems  to  me  you  forget  all  things  now-a-days." 

Matthias  rose — ^a  tall  strong  man,  who,  perhaps 
horn  to  command,  was  learning  firet  to  obey,  ne 
took  his  oil-can,  and  went  away  through  the  mill 
to  the  rusty  old  wheeL  Simple  as  was  the 
machinexy,  he  laid  a  caressing  hand  upon  it  all, 
fondling  bar  and  lever,  nut  and  screw,  as  a  father 
▼ill  his  children.  Like  one  grown  fearless  from 
custom,  he  threaded  his  way  over  moss-eaten 
boims  and  slimy  joists,  from  which  a  false  step 
would  have  cast  him  into  the  water  below,  and, 
his  task  accomplished,  he  crept  down  into  the 
shadow  of  the  great  wheel,  and  paused  to  drink 
in  the  rain-freshened  air.  The  evening  was  waning 
apace ;  the  storm  and  the  sun  had  sunk  together ; 
one  lurid  ray  gleamed  yet  in  the  west,  settmg  the 
snow-peak  a^ame  like  a  torch, but  the  narrow  valley 
at  its  foot  was  growing  full  of  creening  shadows. 
A  fir-wood  clothed  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Lnt- 
china,  here  flowing  deep  and  silently  on  its  course 
as  though  oppressed  hj  the  wheel  whose  iron  teeth 
cut  sharply  into  its  bright  waters,  and  connecting 
the  two  hanks  together  was  a  little  wooden  bridge, 
for  just  at  the  foot  of  tbe  miller's  garden  the  road 
left  the  one  side  for  the  other. 

The  eyes  of  Matthias  had  been  fixed  at  first 
Tipon  the  river;  why  did  he  start  as  he  raised 
them  towards  the  bridge— why  later  turn  pale  ? 

Lutchina  stood  there,  and  by  her  side  the 
stranger.  She  was  leaning  over  the  parapet ;  he  was 
k)oking  in  her  face.  The  sough  of  the  wind  drowned 
their  voices,  but  the  strong  heart  of  tho  miller's 
man  shrank  within  him ;  he  cannot  bear  that  his 
master's  daujjjhter  should  be  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  every  passing  stniuj^er.  When  the  last  rain- 
drop had  fallen,  Lutchina  had  left  the  silent  men, 
and  flitted  like  a  bird  into  the  garden  to  look  at 
her  wet  roses.  Then,  because  the  air  was  cool  'and 
sweet,  she  had  lingered  by  the  bridge.  She  picked 
off  little  lumps  of  mosses  that  filled  the  clefts  in 
the  woodwonc,  and  flung  them  into  the  stream 
below,  and  pouted  because  her  thoughts  were  not 
her  own  that  night. 

"  I  wUl  not  look  at  him ! "  she  said,  when  she 
heard  the  stranger  approaching — but  he  came  all 
tbe  same  to  her  side,  and  looked  at  her  instead. 

Then  he  spoke,  and  the  masterfulness  there  was 
m  the  man  crQpt  into  his  tones,  so  that  Lutchina 
could  not  break  from  him  though  she  wished. 
The  wild  free  spirit  chafed  within  her ;  she  who 
had  held  every  man  at  arm's  length,  who  had 
feared  none,  whose  wide  blue  eyes  had  gazed  un- 
daunted into  the  face  of  all  who  travelled  through 
that  lone  vale — was  suddenly  awed  and  subdued 
in  a  manner  she  rebelled  against,  yet  could  not 
fathom.  Why  should  her  head  droop  before  this 
black-browed  stranger,  her  heart  beat  fast  or  slow 
as  he  seemed  to  wil!  ?  She  did  not  like  him— she 
would  ga  But  the  soft  sweet  voice  stole  on  her 
ears,  and  she  remained.   He  put  her  questions,  or 
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was  he  silent,  and  did  she  tell  him  everything? 
Afterwards  she  tried  to  remember,  but  could  not. 
Only  in  the  short  while  they  lingered  on  the  bridge 
he  seemed  to  know  all  about  her — the  free  simple 
life  she  led,  the  brotherliness  of  good  Matthias, 
who,  in  the  long  winter  nights  when  the  snow  fell 
and  icy  blasts  tore  at  the  roof,  had  taught  her  to 
love  books.  Happy  P  Why  of  course  she  was 
happy.  And  he  had  fixed  his  sombre  eyes  on  her 
then,  and  added  softly — •*  Happy !  Why  child,  do 
you  know  how  beautiful  you  are  ?  ** 

A  wave  of  scarlet  swept  up  to  Lutchina*s  brow 
— her  blue  eyes  shrank  before  his  earnest  gaze — 
she  trembled  a  little.  Then  he  laid  two  strong 
hands  on  her  pretty  shoulders,  and  looked  his  f  uO 
into  the  lovely  face,  and  stooping  kissed  her  on 
the  lips. 

Mine !  "  he  whispered,  so  low  that  it  seemed 
a  passing  breath  of  wind,  **  mine !  " 

And  in  that  kiss  drew  Lutchina's  soul  altogether 
from  her. 

The  next  moment  the  little  bridge  stood  empty. 
The  stranger  was  on  his  way  through  the  firs, 
Lutchina  panting  within  a  thicket,  like  a  frightened 
doe  who  has  felt  the  hunter's  knife  on  her  throat. 
Her  cheeks  flamed,  and  her  eyes  burnt.  In  all 
her  young  life  no  lips  but  her  father's  had  rested 
on  her  own.  The  wild  students  who  in  summer 
lingered  about  her  garden,  the  passing  strangers 
who  paused  for  a  smile  and  a  word,  or  a  bowl  of 
cream  from  her  hand — however  much  these  longed, 
not  one  had  ventured  to  ruffie  the  serenity  of 
those  blue  eyes,  the  purity  of  those  rosy  lips,  by 
so  much  as  one  rude  action.  And  now,  and  now ! 
Lutchina's  breast  heaved.  He  had  kissed  her, 
this  man,  kissed  her — and  she  had  let  him  do  it. 
Tears  of  mortification  rose  to  dim  her  eyes,  yet 
she  stayed  within  her  shelter,  her  face  toward  the 
fir- wood,  nor  moved  till  the  last  footfall  of  the 
stranger  had  died  upon  the  air. 

The  stars  were  shining  before  Matthias  left  the 
shadow  of  the  mill-wheel.  His  face  was  white, 
and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  drowned  and  crumpled 
rose  which  the  waters  had  fluttered  idly  to  his 
feet. 

And  it  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  stranger 
reached  and  turned  in  at  the  iron  gates  of  Wolf- 
thurm.  The  old  forester  who  lived  in  the  lodge 
beside  them  saw  the  tall  figure  enter  as  he  smoked 
his  last  pipe  by  the  window.  He  looked  and 
started.  "Wife,"  cried  he,  "Count  Melchior  is 
come  home." 

(To  he  continued.) 
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WITH  calm,  white  face 
That  wears 
No  trace 

Of  fears  or  cares 
Earth-born, 
She,  in  her  narrow  bed 
r  the  City  of  the  Dead, 

Awaits  the  mom. 

John.  F.  BoLPff. 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OP  THE  CRIMEAK  WAB! 

BY  GRACE  STEBBING. 

CHAPTER  L 
▲  TrRANOLB  ON  THE  WAT  TO  HABXST. 

IN  the  present  year  of  1885  many  a  heart  is 
somewhat  sorrowful  in  this  dear  old  England 
of  ours.  "  Wars  and  ramonrs  of  wars  "  abound. 
Bright-spirited,  gallant  fellows  by  thousands  have 
left  us  to  uphold  the  position  and  honour  of  their 
country  thousands  of  miles  away,  and,  meanwhile, 
there  are  some  millions  of  anxious  relatives, 
friends,  and  sympathizers  who  must  bide  at 
home,  praying  for  them  with  a  painful  mingling 
of  hope  and  fear. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  these  respects,  thinss  were 
in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  they  are 
now. 

In  1855,  the  mothers,  whose  trembling  lips  have 
lately  been  almost  ceaselessly  implorine  the  Father 
of  Mercy,  and  God  of  Pity,  to  guard  their  sons  in 
the  Soudan,  were  then  half-crying  their  eyes  out 
over  thoughts  of  the  absent  lovers,  far  distant 
in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 

But  there  was  one  girl  in  a  village  on  the  east 
coast,  a  handsome,  clever  girl,  who  took  no  part 
in  the  general  crying  fits  that  were  of  periooical 
occurrence  around  her,  when  news  came  in  of 
sanffuinar^  sldrmishes,  and,  still  more  frequently, 
of  the  sufferings  and  havoc  caused  in  the  distant 
camp  by  privations,  disease,  and  fatal  sicknesses. 

No  tears  shone  in  Matty  Beecham's  brown 
eyes,  no  quiver  was  ever  seen  on  the  well-shaped 
mouth,  during  those  two  sorrowful  years  from 
1854  to  1856.  But  during  those  two  years  a  great 
change  went  on.  It  was  so  gradual  that  no  one 
seemed  at  all  able  to  decide  when  it  was  that 
Matty's  brilliant  laugh  had  given  place  to  a  cold 
smile,  nor  could  any  one  fix  a  date  to  the  time 
when  the  sauciness  of  high  spirits^  and  girlish 
gaiety,  faded  away  into  a  self-contamed  manner 
and  sober  demeanour  that  far  surpassed  that  of 
her  worthy  and  cheery  old  mother. 

"  Matt  is'n't  half  the  girl  she  used  to  be,"  said 
a  yonng  woman,  chattering  away  to  a  neighbour 
she  had  come  up  with  on  the  road  to  market. 
«  Not  half  she  isVt." 

Her  older  companion  nodded  her  head  sagely — 
"  Maybe  no,  Mrs.  Langdale,  maybe  no  I  Not  half 
the  girl,  but  twice  the  woman.'' 

Mrs.  Langdale  did  not  appear  as  convinced  as 
her  friend  that  the  exchange  had  been  a  gain. 
She  uttered  some  unintelligible  mutter  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  then  continued  aloud — 

"  Ah !  well,  that's  all  very  fine,  Mrs.  Epps,  but 
I  do  love  a  bit  of  brightness  myself,  and  I  say  as 
'twere  better  nor  all  the  physickmg  in  the  world  to 
hear  Matt  Beecham's  gay  laugh,  and  to  set  eyes 
upon  her  when  she  used  to  be  naught  but  one 
bright  bit  of  impudence  from  her  head  to  her  feet. 
These  are  sad  enough  days  we  are  upon  now, 
anyhow,  by  what  my  man  reads  me  in  the  papers, 
evenings,  without  courtin'  clouds  to  make  'em 
darker.  To  look  at  yon  Matty,  a  body  might  ha* 
supposed  as  her  heart  were  out  in  tnem  Sebas- 
topol trencheS;  along  wi'  many  another  girl's,  if  we 


didn't  know  as  she's  got  such  a  regular  good, 
comfortable  sweetheart  here  at  home.   I'm  " 

The  elder  woman  interrupted  her — "  It's  just 
that,  to  be  sure,  that  makes  the  lass  think  upon 
steadying  down.  Farmer  Steadman's  son  is  a 
good  match  for  the  daughter  of  old  Beecham,  a 
deal  higher  than  she  could  have  looked  for.  and, 
when  sne  marries  into  a  family  whose  ways  and 
manners  are  nigher  akin  to  those  of  gentry  than 
she's  been  accustomed  to,  she'll  wish,  of  course,  to 
act  conformable.  She  couldn't  go  gadding  about 
gurgling  then,  so  it's  well  to  learn  how  to  leare 
offaoing  of  it  now." 

Mrs.  Langdale  pulled  her  sun-bonnet  farther 
over  her  forehead,  impatiently,  but  as  it  was  not 
the  sun,  but  her  neighbour's  words  making  her 
feel  hot,  the  action  was  not  as  useful  as  it  might 
have  been. 

"  Gadding  about  and  giggling,  indeed,"  she 
repeated  angrily,  taking  up  the  cudgels  eagerly 
enough  on  behalf  of  the  absent  girL  "  Anybody 
well  knows  that  they're  not  the  words  to  put  in 
the  same  breath  with  Matty  Beecham.  There's 
always  been  that  about  her  of  respecting  herself 
too  much,  even  when  she  was  nothmg  but  a  slip 
of  a  madcap  schoolchild,  that  prevented  her  gijj- 
gling,  and  behavin'  herself  anyways  unbecomin'; 
and  I  don't  hold  with  young  shoulders  growing 
old  heads  on  to  them,  as  she  seems  to  have  been 
doing  of  late.  As  I  said  at  starting,  she  ain't 
the  girl  she  was  when  Edward  Steadman  took  to 
his  courting,  and  if  I  were  he,  I  don't  say  but 
what  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  off  my  bargain,  now 
she's  so  different  to  what  she  was.  It  was  her  fnn 
and  spirit,  and  her  laughing  eyes  caught  him,bnt 
they're  all  gone  now." 

'•Laughin'  eyes  wouldn't  help  to  keep  Mr. 
Steadman's  dairy  in  good  trim,  nor  his  shirts 
mended  up,"  was  the  short  answer. 

Both  women  were  tired  with  their  trudge  along 
the  dusty  roads  in  the  sultry  air,  and  if  the 
subject  of  Matty  Beecham  had  not  afforded  them 
something  to  squabble  over,  any  other  topic,  it 
may  be  feared,  would  have  been  as  fmitlal  in 
temporary  irritation. 

Meanwhile,  little  either  of  the  women  guessed, 
as  they  laid  out  their  butter,  eggs,  and  cnickens 
in  the  market,  how  closely  they  had  teuched  upon 
a  secret  hidden  closely  in  the  very  depths  of 
Matty's  heart. 

So  closely  had  it  been  hidden  away  that  eren 
she,  herself,  had  only  within  the  past  month  or 
two  discovered  quite  clearly  that  it  had  existence. 

"  Tolook  atyonMattie,''  Mrs.  Langdale  had  said, 
"  To  look  at  yon  Matty,  a  body  might  ha'  sup- 
posed as  her  heart  were  out  in  them  Sebastopol 
trenches,  along  wi*  many  another  girl's." 

Mrs.  Langdale  half-laughed,  at  what  she  con* 
sidered  the  utter  absurdity  of  her  own  suggestion. 
How  bewildered,  how  astounded  she  would  have 
been  if  she  could  have  seen  Matty  and  heard  her, 
at  the  very  moment  she  was  uttering  those 
words. 

Kneeling  on  the  sands,  the  German  Ocean  lyi^ 
stretehed  before  her  in  summer  sleepiness  on  the 
one  side,  her  shoulder  pressed  against  a  high  wall 
of  cliff  on  the  other,  the  girl  who  was  thought  to 
have  grown  so  cold,  commonplace,  and  monotO' 
nous,  was  weeping  as  though  life  itself  must  pas' 
out  with  her  tears. 

"Father,  Merciful  and  loving  Father,"  came 
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the  mnrmnr,  with  a  desperate  struggle  for  breath 
to  utter  it. 

Another  effort  had  to  be  made,  another  pouring 
stream  of  tears  battled  against,  before  yoice  would 
be  fonnd  for  the  petition,  put  up  so  imploringly. 

"  Oh !  Father,  guard  him,  take  care  of  him  in 
those  dreadful  trenches  there.  Don't  let  the 
ballets  kill  him,  or  any  illness  there.  But  take 
care  of  him — Oh,  take  care  of  him." 

A  little  later,  and  another  prayer  went  up  from 
poor,  sorrow-stricken,  simple  Matty,—- 

"  If  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  pray  for  him.  Ah !  do 
not  let  him  suffer  for  my  wrong." 

And  a  few  minutes  after  she  nad  sobbed  forth 
tliat  second  prayer  she  rose,  stepped  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  soft,  lapping  water,  well  bathed  her 
face,  arranged  her  nair  and  her  hat,  and  then 
muonted  the  cliff  cutting,  turning  inland  to  the 
market  town.  She  had  an  appointment  to  meet 
her  mother  in  the  town,  after  market  hours  were 
orer,  to  go  with  her  to  the  linen-draper's  estab- 
lishment they  chietiy  favoured,  and  be  guided  by 
her  jndgment  in  the  choice  of  a  wedding-dress. 

Her  marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place  very 
shortly,  certainly  not  with  any  soldier  then  on 
duty  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  but  with 
the  eldest  son  of  farmer  Steadman,  sensible,  plain- 
spoken  Edward. 


CHAPTBR  n. 
AS  "rOLY  DUCKLING." 

Fabmek  Stsabman  and  his  wife  were  among 
what  the  villagers  called  the  "  bettermost  people  " 
of  the  place,  while  the  Beechanis  were  a  most 
rcapectable,  well-conducted  family,  rather  above 
their  neighbours  the  farm- labourers,  and  others, 
hut  certainly  not  on  a  level  with  the  farmers.  A 
sort  of  stepping-stone  between  the  two,  but  one 
that  was  nearer  the  cottage  than  the  farm. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  young  Steadmans  and 
the  yonng  Beechams  haa  all  gone  to  the  same 
school  together,  for  some  years  of  their  lives,  and 
daring  childhood's  days  the  Steadman  boys  and 
girls  had  been  as  delighted,  even  proud,  as  any  of 
the  other  children,  when  special  notice  or  com- 
panionship was  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  uni- 
versally proclaimed  q  oeen  of  the  school,  handsome 
talented  Matty  Beecham.  Her  vivacity  of  ex- 
pression and  manner  were  abundantly  justified  by 
her  quickness  in  learning,  her  cleverness  at  games. 
Her  generous  heartedness  was  of  that  true  nature 
that  Uie  frequent  services  she  rendered  others, 
always  passed  away  from  her  own  mind  as  mere 
natural,  ordinary  parts  of  the  day's  work  ;  for 
which  reason,  possibly,  they  dwelt  the  more  vividly 
in  the  memories  of  many  of  those  she  benefited. 

"  Folk  be  fond  of  telling  me  that  my  Matty's 
a  handsome  lassie,"  said  old  John  Beecham  one 
day,  •*  and  I  don't  say  but  what  my  eyes  tell  me 
that  they  are,  ma^-be,  right  in  that  same  notion 
of  theirs.  But  m  my  judgment  she's  a  some- 
thing that's  a  deal  better  than  handsome.  She's  j^ot 
an  honest,  upright  heart  of  her  own,  and  one  t  hat 
fears  God  and  loves  our  Lord.  Men  talk  of  being 
able  to  trust  such-and-such  of  their  neighbours 
with  untold  gold  I  That's  well,  but  I've  the  gra- 
cious blessing  given  me  that  I  can  trust  my  Matty 
with  herself ;  and  sad  to  say  tJiat's  more  than  ail 


fathers  can  dare  declare  as  to  their  boys  and  girls. 
Her  laugh's  the  merriest  for  many  a  mile  around, 
but  it  rings  true  and  wholesome.  No  poison  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  of  levity  or  rudeness,  and  cer- 
tainly not  of  malice  or  ill-nature." 

Some  of  this  loving,  but  well-merited  praise  of 
her  father's  came  in  course  of  time,  roundabout 
fashion,  to  Matty's  ears,  repeated  from  one  to 
another  as  such  things  are  sure  to  be  until  they 
come  to  an  individual  injudicious  enough,  or  im- 
pulsive enough,  to  retail  it  to  the  person  most 
concerned. 

Several  mouths  carried  portions  of  John 
Beecham's  remarks  to  his  daugnter,  but  the  fullest 
account  of  all  was  poured  out  one  evening  for  her 
benefit  by  a  lad  of  seventeen  or  so,  about  six 
years  before  the  date  at  which  our  story  begins. 

Bert  Steadman  had  left  school  two  years  ago ; 
Matty,  fourteen  months  his  junior,  had  left  about 
the  same  time,  but  the  friendship  with  him  and 
his  family  still  continued.  The  parents  recognized 
the  good  influence  she  exercised  over  her  com- 
panions; and  the  young  people  continued  to 
appreciate  her  friendship  as  much  now,  as  when 
they  were  all  children  together. 

Besides,  with  all  her  fun  and  merriment  there 
was  a  certain  dignity  in  the  girl  that  made  farmer 
Steadman  and  his  wife  feel  "  so  safe  "  in  having 
her  about  their  home. 

*'  No  danger,  in  that  quarter,  of  any  nonsense 
or  silly  flirtations." 

As  regarded  their  eldest  son,  '*  Common-sense 
Ned"  as  the  family  generally  nick-named  him, 
there  could  have  been  no  danger  of  the  sort  with 
any  one ;  the  same  might  almost  be  said  of  the 
second  son,  Ernest,  but  as  regarded  the  third  boy, 
Herbert,  all  this  was  declared  by  the  parents  to 
be  different.  The  good-looking  young  fellow  was 
certainly  different  to  his  eldei:  brothers  in  every 
way. 

They  were  both  rather  dark,  he  was  exceedingly 
fair.  They  were  both  quiet,  steady,  prosaic, 
sensible,  01  the  slow-and-sure  class  of  people. 
Herbert  was  hasty,  impetuous,  with  a  dash  of 
poetry  in  his  nature,  some  tiny  strain  of  the  fire 
and  fervour  of  genius,  combined  with  keen  sensi- 
tiveness, humility,  and  a  most  hungry  craving  for 
sympathy. 

Poor  fellow  I  He  might  as  well  have  asked  one 
of  the  hens  in  the  poultry-yard  for  sympathy,  as 
have  looked  for  it  in  that  home  where  he  was 
utterly  and  wholly  misunderstood.  Even  his  faults 
were  only  half  comprehended,  and  his  virtues  were 
a  perfectly  sealed  book. 

•*  If  only  children  would  be  after  one  pattern,  so 
that  people  might  know  what  to  be  at  with  them ! " 
sighed  his  mother  in  his  infancy,  when  she  had 
already  begun  to  find  his  management  perplex- 

^oth  his  brothers  in  their  babyhood  had  been 
content  to  lie  awake  in  the  cradle  hours  together 
placidly  gazing  at  nothing,  or  looking  at  the  files 
on  the  ceiling*  His  sisters  had  been  equally  ex- 
emplary. But  as  for  himself!  never  was  there  a 
more  aggravating  baby  known.  Leave  him  sound 
asleep,  and  you  hadn't  turned  your  back  a 
moment  but  he  was  wide  awake,  the  cradle  turned 
over,  and  its  proper  occupant  crawling  away,  at 
the  most  marvellous  speed,  to  make  close  acquain- 
tance with  coals,  tire,  blacklead,  soap,  train  oil, 
boiling  water,  anything  and  everythiog  in  short 
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to  which  a  baby  should  give  a  wide  berth,  and 
which  was  likely  to  render  bim  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  trouble  to  his  belongings. 

If  he  had  but  been  a  common-sense  baby  he 
would  surely  have  known  better  than  to  go  to 
work  like  this,  prejudicing  folk  ^.gainst  him 
before  he  had  really  had  a  fair  sort  of  a  start  in 
life! 

His  only  actual  friend,  as  well  as  relative,  at 
home  was  **  Common-sense  Ned."  In  his  quiet, 
unobtrusive  way,  he  truly  loved  his  quicksilver 
young  brother.  Loved  him  so  well  that  he  would 
have  gladly  expended  a  great  deal  of  strength  and 
trouble  in  his  service,  if  such  expenditure  would 
have  availed  to  smooth  him  off,  and  plane  him 
down  into  a  nice  level,  white  deal  board  like  him- 
self. But  as  for  understanding  him,  that  Edward 
never  pretended  to  do  any  better  than  the  rest  of 
the  familv. 

His  scnoolmaster  understood  him  no  better. 
Ho  tried,  for  duty's  sake,  to  scold  him,  and  punish 
him,  and  threaten  him,  and  solemnly  warn  him 
into'  being  like  the  rest  of  his  companions,  but  it 
was  no  good.  He  could  not  be  like  them,  and  the 
schoolmaster  gave  him  up  as  hopeless. 

What,  indeed,  could  any  poor  master  do  with  a 
child  who  perpetually  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to 
sketch  the  daintiest  of  little  pictures,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  writing  round  O's,  big  B's,  and 
little  c's  ?  A  small  urchin  who  wrote  the  queerest 
little  mystical  verses  and  fairy  tales,  wheu  he 
ought  to  have  been  learning  a  column  of  spel- 
ling ! 

Poor  Bertie.  He  humbly  admitted  that  of 
course  his  productions  were  "  stuff  "  and  "  trash," 
and  disgraceful  waste  of  time,  and  burnt  them  all. 
All,  at  least,  but  a  few  that  his  brother  kept,  not 
because  his  opinion  was  any  hieher  of  them  than 
the  school-teacher's,  but  just  because  they  were 
"poor  old  Bert's." 

One  other  individual  kept  some  of  the  little 
sketches  and  tales  for  the  simply-felt  and  simply- 
expressed  reason  that  they  were — "so  very 
pretty." 

Their  humble-minded  author  felt  painfully 
conscious  then,  of  their  imperfections.  He  could 
see  all  manner  of  supreme  beauties  in  Matty 
Beecham's  person  ana  character,  but,  the  more 
clear  his  vision  was  in  this  respect,  the  more 
cloud]^  his  perceptions  became  as  to  anything  of 
worthiness  in  his  own  productions,  when  they  were 
in  Matty's  hands. 

"You  only  keep  them  out  of  kindness  to  a 
fellow,  of  course  I  know  that  well  enough,"  he 
said  with  a  sigh,  half  of  gratitude,  half  of  despon- 
dency, as  he  pushed  back  the  wavy  light  hair 
from  a  forehead  a  good  deal  whiter  than  her 
own. 

Matty  shook  her  head  at  him. 

"  Berts,  that's  bad  of  you  to  say  that.  How- 
ever horrid  I  am,  in  lots  of  ways,  I  will  dare  to 
say  that  everybody  knows  I  always  tell  the 
truth." 

She  looked  really  hurt,  and  forthwith  the  boy 
poured  forth  a  string  of  penitent  apologies  and 
honest  compliments,  winding  up  with  all  he  had 
heard,  and  so  heartily  endors^  of  her  father's 
praises  of  his  young,  dear  daughter. 

"  Hush,  Berts,  you'll  just  go  and  turn  my 
head,"  she  said  at  last,  blushing  and  laughing. 

I'm  as  vain  as  a  peacock  already,  I'm  beginning 


to  be  afraid,  or  I  shouldn't  have  had  the  face  to 
stand  and  listen  to  all  this." 

"  Yep,  you  would,"  was  the  quick  rejoinder, 

out  of  kindness  and  pity  you  would,  if  you  only 
knew  how  it  pleases  me  to  tell  it  to  you,  and  how 
hunpy  I  ^et  sometimes  for  a  sight  of  yon." 

An !  decidedly  the  unspoken  suspicions  of  farmer 
Steadman  and  his  wife,  regarding  this  third  son 
of  theirs,  were  justified.  However  safe  from 
"  nonsense  "  and  flirtations  their  two  elder  boys 
might  be,  they  could  not  affirm  the  same  with 
regard  to  this  strange,  ugly  duckling  sort  of  a 
third  son  of  theirs.  Even  with  merry,  innocent^ 
laughing  young  Matty,  he  would  doubtless  soon 
begin  to  flirt,  or,  as  he  had  done  already — ^without 
Matty  or  any  one  else  having  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  fact — fall  honestly  and  earnestly  in  lore 
with  her,  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  most  true  and 
steadfast  heart. 

His  brother  Ned  loved  him,  and  he  loved  his 
brother  Ned.  He  loved  Matty  Beecham,  and  Matty 
never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  loving  him,  didn't  love 
anybody  excepting  her  father  and  mother,  and  all 
the  world.  Her  heart  was  large,  and  took  in  the 
universe,  but  no  one  creature  in  particular  as  yet, 
outside  the  walls  of  her  home. 

Whether  did  his  parents  love  this  youngest  of 
the  Steadman  line  ? 

**  Well,  poor  Bertie,  poor  boy,  yon  see  he  is 
awkward  one  way  and  another,  and  to  know  what 
to  do  with  him !  Two's  quite  enough,  and  almost 
to  spare  on  the  farm,  only  that  Edward  and  Dick 
have  so  much  each  other's  ways.  But  as  for  poor 
Bertie!" 

And  that  was  the  way,  of  late,  in  which  poor 
Bei-tie's  parents  always  shelved  the  unbiaden 
wonder  in  their  own  minds,  or  neighbours'  ques- 
tionings, as  to  whether  they  loved  this  boy,  who 
had  been  so  tiresomely  endowed  with  altogether 
different  characteristics  to  the  rest  of  his  relations 
of  the  present  generation. 

People  don't  generally  love  puzzles. 


CHAPTEE  in. 

THE  EECBVtTIKO  SEBGEAKT. 

It  is  the  common  rule  for  families  to  make  their 
moan  and  lamentation  over  any  members  of  them 
who  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  enlists  It  is 
strange  that  it  should  be  so,  seeing  that  it  is  a 
most  imperatively  urgent  duty  for  some  men,  at 
any  rate,  of  a  country  to  be  willing  to  be  trained 
to  the  greatest  capacity  for  defending  their  hearths 
and  homes,  and  welfare.  And  for  the  danger  of 
the  service,  as  a  rule,  it  has  no  more  than  the 
drivers  of  express  trains  incur  day  after  day, 
without  exciting  so  much  concern  in  the  breasts 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them. 

But  as  regards  enlisting,  and  the  aspect  in 
which  it  is  commonly  received.  There  came  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule,  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  people  we  are  here  concerned  with. 

A  recruiting  sergeant  found  his  way  to  the 
Steadman s'  neighbourhood  just  at  the  period 
when  Berts  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
painfully  conscious  tnat  his  parents  felt  him  to 
be  an  incumbrance  in  the  home,  and  yet  grndged 
the  money  from  his  brothers  and  sisters  which 
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woald  be  required  to  put  him  out  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

A  good  many  of  the  do-nothing,  ne'er-do-wells 
of  the  district  were  induced  to  enlist,  and  two  or 
three  others.  Over  these  two  or  three  others  there 
was  the  customary  moan,  bnt  as  re^rded  the  rest 
there  went  np  a  ^neral  song  of  jnbilation,  headed 
with  a  lond  note  oy  farmer  Steadman.  His  yonng 
son  noted  the  fact.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over 
he  walked  down  to  the  Beechams'  cottage,  lingered 
about  it  till  he  caught  sight  of  Matty's  brightface, 
heard  the  sound  of  her  merry  laugh,  then  hastily 
mbbed  the  back  of  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  hastened 
off  to  the  sergeant's  quarters,  and  enlisted. 

His  parents  were  decidedly  taken  aback  when 
he  returned  home,  and  told  them  quietly  what  he 
had  done.  They  did  not  storm  at  him.  The 
family  temperament  was  too  phlegmatic  for  that. 
Besides  they  were  too  honest  to  assume  a  wrath 
they  did  not  feel.  Barring  something  of  a  come- 
down to  the  family  pri(^e  there  was  a  secret  feeling 
of  relief  at  the  step  the  "ugly  duckling"  had  taken. 
And  as  far  as  the  pride  went,  even  that  was  not 
much  hurt,  for,  as  tne  father  said  to  the  mother — 

"  Yon  see  everybody  knows  that  the  lad  is  odd. 
Neighbonrs  won't  count  up  to  us  what  he  does  as 
thev  wonld  the  doings  of  any  one  else." 

To  bis  boy  the  falser  said  grimly — 

"  Oh !  indeed,  enUsted  have  you.  Taken  a  pretty 
decided  leap  on  your  own  account  this  time,  truly, 
and  with  no  leave  asked  or  granted.  Well,  I 
aappose  you  won't  expect  to  be  coming  backwards 
and  forwards  here,  to  lower  your  brothers  and 
sisters,  just  whenever  you  please,  after  this  P  " 

Herbert  bit  his  lip.  He  was  but  a  lad  of 
eighteen. 

"  No,  father,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Not  if  you  and 
mother  don't  wish  it.  But  about  lowering  any 
one  by  doing  so,  I  don't  see  that.  The  Grermans 
hold  their  li^ads  as  high  as  any  one,  as  a  nation, 
and  all  men  there,  from  the  hignest  to  the  lowest, 
have  to  serve  in  the  ranks  part  of  their  lives. 
Many  of  them  are  very  God-fearing  people  too. 
I  hoped  you  and  mother  would  be  very  glad  I'd 
foond  an  opening  for  myself,  that  would  save  you 
having  to  trouble  about  me  any  more." 

A  little  pang  did  shoot  through  his  mother's 
heart  as  her  youngest  child  said  that.  She  had 
not  thought  he  knew  so  well  that  he  was  almost 
one  too  many  in  the  nest.  It  was  almost  as  though 
by  way  of  apology  that  she  hastily  put  in — 

•*  Nay,  Bertie,  you've  no  call  to  say  that. 
Trouble,  in  a  way,  you've  never  ricjhtly  been. 
You've  never  been  what  folk  call  a  bad  boy,  only— 
only — well— awkward-like  to  manage,  or  know 
what  to  do  with." 

The  new  recruit  laughed  huskily. 

*•  Just  so,  mother.  And  so  I've  happily  been 
grtiided  to  do  something  with  myself,  ana  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  and  father  ¥rill  feel  the  com- 
fort of  it  fast  enough.  Before  the  week's  out,  I 
doubt.   We  leave  here  Thursday." 

Two  days  later  Berts  had  left  his  native  village ; 
three  months  after  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
India.  Between  two  and  three  years  after  that 
again  he  returned  to  England  with  his  re^ment ; 
and  as  colour-sergeant,  or  "  non-commissioned 
officer,"  as  his  father  carefully  styled  him,  and 
of  course  his  sisters,  the  young  soldier  was  bidden 
home  to  spend  his  leave. 
He  haa  been  in  **a  little  brush  with  the 


natives  "  once,  while  abroad,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  his  village  were  ^uife  willing  to  give  the 
doubtful  penny  a  friendly  reception,  and  show 
some  tokens  of  belief  that  it  might  perhaps,  turn 
out  to  be  a  good  one  after  all. 

He  brought  with  him  a  whole  heap  of  dainty 
little  foreign  sketches,  which  he  bestowed  in 
apparently  off-hand  fashion  upon  Matty  Beecham. 

"They  am't  any  worse,  at  any  rate,  than 
those  you  used  to  take  pity  on  when  I  was  a 
youngster." 

Matty  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

^  All  very  fine  to  talk  like  that.  I  believe  you're 
as  vain  of  them  as  a  cockatoo  of  his  topknot.  Bat 
there,  never  mind,"  she  added j  with  another  laugh, 
and  her  eyes  dancing  mischievously.  "  Your 
pictures  and  you  are  really  grown  both  quite  fine, 
hoth  well  worth  looking  at,  we  all  think,  I  assure 
you." 

Herbert  Steadman  turned  away  from  the 
bright,  handsome  face.  The  merry,  plain-spoken 
compliment  did  not  please  or  flatter  him ;  it  stung 
him  to  the  quick. 

Had  Matty  guessed  how  he  felt  for  her,  he 
argued  to  himself,  or  returned  the  feeling  to  the 
least  degree,  it  oould  never  have  been  uUered  in 
this  fearless  way. 


CHAFtXB  IV. 
THK  wa3>DINO  GOWK. 

"  Bert  Steadman  is  off  to  the  Crimea,  poor  lad," 
said  old  John  Beecham  one  day  in  1854,  as  he 
came  into  supper. 

"Do  his  people  seem  to  mind?"  asked  Mrs* 
Beecham. 

"  Eldest  brother's  a  bit  cut  up.  I  haven't  seen 
none  of  the  rest  But  I  don't  mind  as  they  set 
any  great  store  by  him,  even  when  he  was  home 
on  leave  last  year." 

They  set  greater  store  by  him  when  news  came  in 
the  month  of  September  of  "  Alma,"  and  how  that 
every  man  in  Bert's  regiment  had  borne  himself 
gallantly  in  that  ^reat  battle,  and  Colour- Sergeant 
Steadman  was  sUghtly  wounded,  and  highly  com* 
mended. 

Farmer  Steadman  growled  and  rubbed  his 
spectacles  over  the  words  "Doing  well,"  and 
actually  sat  down  and  wrote  his  son  a  letter. 

Edward  Steadman  set  off  for  the  six-mile  walk 
to  the  sea'ooast,  met  Matty  Beecham  there,  and 
with  a  gulp  in  his  throat  told  her  the  news. 

I'd  much  rather  have  worked  double  tides  all 
my  life,  and  kept  him  at  home." 

Matty  bestowed  an  approving  look  upon  him. 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  am  so  sorry  for  yoor  present 
anxiety.  But  yon  know  your  bix)ther  wonld 
never  have  been  happy  to  stay  at  home  and 
be  a  burden  upon  you.  And — and — Mr.  Ed* 
ward  " 

"  Yes,  Matty." 

"  We— he— all  of  us — are  in  our  dear  Father's 
loving  care." 

Yes,  Matty,  thank  you.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that   But  I  do  feel  troubled." 

And  then  he  continued  his  solitary  walk  along 
the  shore,  and  Matty  went  home,  telling  her 
parents  of  Edward's  grief  on  his  brother's  account, 
with  a  tremor  in  her  voice  which  was  put  down 
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wholly  to  sympathy  with  the  stay-at-home's  dis- 
tress. 

Grief  was  still  greater  in  another  home  in  the 
Tillage,  for  one  of  Bert's  comrades  from  the  same 
place  had  been  killed.   Gravity  grew  apaca 

Months  went  on.  That  year,  and  the  terrible 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  winter  were  past, 
to  make  way  for  others.  Cholera  was  thinning 
the  ranks  with  tenfold  swiftness  to  the  bullets. 
In  the  midst  of  this  sorrowful  scene  Bertie  wrote  to 
his  eldest  brother.  This  was  a  bit  of  his  letter : — 

"  A  poor  fellow,  just  before  he  died  last  night, 
charged  me  with  a  message  to  his  sweetheart,  if  I 
should  live  to  go  home.  And  that  put  me  upon 
thinking  over  things,  and  coming  to  the  wonder 
why  you  don't  get  married,  Ned.  There's  sweet, 
bright,  handsome  Matty  Beeoham.  I  do  wish 
you'd  have  a  try  to  win  her.  I  know  if  you  do, 
you'll  have  a  good  wife,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  will  do  your  very  honest  best  to  make  her  a 
good  husband." 

Straightway  simple,  blunt,  Common-sense  Ed- 
ward carried  this  letter  to  the  Beeohams'  cottage, 
n(ve  it  to  Matty  to  read,  and  asked  her  to  marry 

i.^e  had:  been  graduaUy  growing  grave  for 
months  past,  but  she  was  more  than  grave  when 
she  gave  the  letter  back,  and  said — 

"  But  supposing  the  day  should  come  when  jrou 
will  repent  of  marrying  a  wife  only  to  please  your 
brother?" 

*'  I  am  not  like  that,"  was  the  perfectly  true 
reply.  Besides,  I  am  pleasing  myself,  for  there 
is  no  girl  I  have  ever  seen  whom  I  would  s6  thank- 
fully have  for  my  wife  as  you." 

When  he  returned  home  he  carried  Matty 
Beechams'  promise  with  him. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  when  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  wrote  to  his  brother,  his  firm  conviction 
was  that  he  should  not  live  to  return  to  England, 
and  he  was  anxious,  before  he  died,  to  do  what  he 
could  to  secure  a  good  husband  and  a  really  com- 
fortable home  for  Matty. 

Poor  fellow,  when  the  tidings  reached  him  of 
ih&  success  of  his  efforte,  ana  he  found  himself 
still  ahve,  he  found  that  there  are  some  impalpable 
things  that  get  into  one  that  can  be  almost  as  fatal 
as  bullets,  and  perhaps  more  painful. 

**  If  only  the  pair  would  get  married  quick  now, 
and  have  done  with  it ! " 

However,  Matty  had  no  idea  of  getting  married 
quick,  until  Berte  wrote  and  urged  the  matter  so 
strongly^  that  Matty  finally  consented  to  go  with 
her  mother  to  choose  the  wedding-gown. 

PoorMattv!  she  was  in  sad  case  truly,  about 
to  be  wedded  to  one  man,  to  do  the  bidding  of 
another  who  had  never  spoke  one  word  of  love 
to  her,  who  was  eager,  it  seemed,  to  make  it 
impossible  that  he  ever  could  do  so,  but  whom 
she  found  that  she  loved  to  the  point  of  a  breaking 
heart. 

It  was  well  that  Mrs.  Beecham  went  with  her 
daughter  to  help  choose  the  dress,  for  she  had  to 
do  the  whole  business;  and  while  the  shrewd, 
careful  old  matron  examined  textures  and  dyes, 
the  equally  shrewd  old  haberdasher  made  his 
silent  comments  on  the  wistful-eyed,  absent* 
adnded  maiden,  for  whose  wear  the  dress  was 
purchased. 

Purchased  aud  made  up,  and  the  day  oU  but 
fixied— *'  ftU  but,**  not  quite. 


Edward  Steadman  was  not  very  keen-sighted 
or  keen-witted ;  neither  was  he  blind. 

One  day  he  sought  his  promised  bride  down 
on  the  sea-shore,  teok  her  hands  gently  within 
his  own,  made  her  face  him,  and  viitk  great  gentle- 
ness asked  her — 

"  Matty  dear,  for  whose  sake  have  you  promised 
to  marry  me — for  mine  or  Berte*  ?  " 

He  found  out  all,  then. 

**  Have  I  been  very  wicked  ?  "  asked  the  bitterly- 
weeping  girl.  **  Oh,  I  suppose  I  have.  Try  to 
forgive  me.   I  did  not  mean  to  be." 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  dear,"  was  the 
tenderly-spoken  answer.  "  I  must  have  had  some 
knowledge,  without  knowing  it,  of  how  thinsrs 
were,  when  I  instinctively  brought  his  letter  with 
me  to  plead  my  cause  with  you." 

'*  But  now  you — ^you  will  not — tell  him  P  "  stam- 
mered Matty  imploringly  through  her  sobs. 

Misunderstanding  the  request,  simple  Ned  re- 
plied— 

"Oh.  but  I  have." 

Matty's  cheeks  flamed;  even  the  tide  of  her 
fast-falling  tears  was  checked  suddenly  as  she 
exclaimed — 

'  "Oh,  how  could  you?  Told  liim  that  I— 
I  " 

At  last  Edward  began  to  understand  her 
womanly  fears.  He  took  back  one  of  the  tremb- 
ling hands,  and  said  soothingly — 

"  I  have  told  him  nothing  about  you  that  you 
would  rather  not  have  told.  It  was  about  show- 
ing you  his  letter  I  told  him.   That  is  all." 

However,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1856, 
"  Common-sense  Ned "  did  tell  his  brother, 
Lieutenant  Steadman,  something  more  which  re- 
sulted, no  long  'time  after,  in  the  marriage  and 
great  happiness  of  Matty  Beecham  and  her  soldier 
K>ver.  He  painted  pictures  to  some  purpose  after 
that. 
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BY  CHA.RLES  WOBTB. 

JUNE  has  been  called  the  month  of  roses;  we 
may  with  equal  propriety  call  July  the  montJi 
ot  lilies — the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers — Solo- 
mon, we  know,  in  all  his  ^lory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  them.  This  allusion  was  no  doubt  made  to 
a  species  which  is  common  in  the  East;  the 
Amaryllie  lutea,  the  golden  blossoms  of  which  are 
gorgeous  beyond  descr^tion.  By  the  middle  of 
uiis  month  those  species  which  are  grown  in 
Great  Britein  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  air  is 
heavy  with  their  fragrance.  ^ 

The  early  flowers  of  spring  are  gone,  have 
matured  their  seeds,  and  are  now  fast  hastening  to 
decay,  and  those  that  love  a  fiercer  sun  have  suc- 
ceeded them.  At  the  beginning  of  this  month  our 
gardens  are  in  the  zenith  of  their  beauty ;  charminf^ 
with  a  wealth  of  colour,  both  of  blossom  and 
foliage,  which  they  do  not  possess  in  such  abun- 
dance at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Those 
who  would  like  to  have  a  perfect  descriotion  of  a 
charming  garden^  we  would  recommena  to  tura 
to  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  there  read  of 
the  fragrant  leaves,  the  odorous  shrubs,  the 
beauteous  flowers  of  the  gardeu  of  Edeu.  Nothing 
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\m,  in  OTDur  opinion,  ever  equalled  this  description 
of  a  garden ;  bat  who  has  time  to  read  Milton 
now-a-days  ? 

This  is  the  month,  beyond  all  othersj  for  the 
enjoyment  of  rural  pleasures,  amid  those  pastoral 
pictures  that  have  been  painted  in  slowing  words 
Dj  all  poets,  from  Theocritus  to  Tnomson.  Ar- 
cadian scenes  and  rural  simplicity  have  ever  been 
the  delight  of  the  children  of  song.  Our  own 
matchless  Bard,  "The  Swan  of  Avon,"  whose 
rural  descriptions  breathe  sweet  odours  of  the 
conntrj  as  well  as  invitations  to  partake  of  its 
delights,  says,  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale : " 

Come,  come  my  g^ood  Bhopherds,  onr  flocks  we  mnst  shear, 
In  Tonr  holiday  suits,  with  your  lasses  appear, 
The  happiest  of  folks  are  the  g^leless  and  free ; 
Aod  who  are  so  guileless,  so  hskppy  as  we  ? 
When  love  has  possessed  us  that  love  we  reveal ; 
LflcB  the  flocks  that  we  feed  are  the  passions  we  feeli 
5o  harmless  and  simple,  we  sport  and  we  play, 
And  leave  to  fine  folks  to  deceive  and  betnty. 

Those  who  have  passed  their  days  within  the 
waUs  and  streets  of  a  great  city,  can  form  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  rustic  innocence  and  happi- 
ness here  described,  and  may  possibly  doubt  its 
existence. 

But  **  Hot  July,  boiling  like  to  fire,"  as  Spenser 
has  it,  is  upon  us ;  let  us  leave  the  close  and  dusty 
town  and  revel  in  the  sweet-smelling,  shady  country 
lanes.  We  have  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  for 
aught  we  know  this  present  month  may  be  a  speci- 
men of  the  good  old-fashioned  sun-burning,  freck- 
ling summers.  Let  us  rejoice  in  this  pleasing  hope. 
For  oh !  the  horrors  of  those  damp  and  sunless 
days  in  summer,  when  our  warm  clothing  has  been 
all  consigned  to  out-of-the-way  chests  and  drawers, 
not  to  be  abstracted  without  much  serious  delibera- 
tion; when  the  fire-places,  from  which  a  genial 
warmth  would  be  grateful  to  our  shivering  Umbs, 
are  dressed  up  in  fantastic  array  with  something 
Japanese,"  or,  a  sort  of  apron,  rivalling  those  of 
freemasons  in  gorgeousness,  which  must  on  no 
account  be  displa^  until  the  orthodox  time  for 
fires  comes  round  again. 

But  let  us  away  to  the  country — not  your 
Cockney-country  of  Epping  Forest,  Hampton 
Court,  or  Greenwich  Park,  but  the  real  genuine, 
bonA  fide,  unmistakable  country — ^far  away  from 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  where  Nature's  canvas 
is  rich  wit^  form  and  colour — to  green  woods, 
where  the  foot  of  man  but  seldom  treads,  and 
where  no  relics  of  picnics  in  the  shape  of  Boe- 
derer's  labels  flutter  across  our  path.  Let  your 
dreams  be  of  deep  blue  skies,  charming  scenery, 
and  the  scent  of  hav-fields. 

Here  we  are  at  last,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  where  the  farmers  are  all  busy  carrving 
their  liay,  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  is  as  we  sit  here 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  quiet  valley,  to  note 
the  laden  waggons  plodding  and  plunging  with 
their  fragrant  loads  through  the  deep  ruts  of  the 
ffreen  lanes,  fringing  as  they  go  the  hanging 
Dranches  of  the  shadowing  trees  with  their  sweet 
spoils.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  now  redolent  of 
this  delicate  odour  for  miles  around,  recalling  long- 
vanished  days  of  youthful  enjoyment  among  the 
fragrant  harvest  of  the  meadows. 

Let  us  turn  and  plunge  into  the  leafy  shade  of 
this  large  wood,  which  is  now  in  the  climax  of 
its  summer  glory.  There  is  not  much  variety  of 


tint — a  dark,  dense  green,  deepening  in  the  far 
recesses  almost  to  black.  Except  where  a  bluish 
haze  hides  the  distance  from  the  sight,  the  foliage 
is  nearly  all  alike  in  hue.  Here  and  there  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  breaks  through,  plays  across  the 
glade,  and  flashes  upon  the  dark  green  mass  of 
kaves  like  a  gleam  of  firelight,  intensifying  the 
gloom  by  vivid  contrast.  Scarcely  a  sound  is 
audible  tnrough  the  long  shady  avenues  that  re- 
mind one  of  cathedral  aisles,  radiating  in  all 
directions,  and  tempting  our  footsteps  to  explore 
their  cool  recesses.  The  birds  are  all  mute,  or 
rather  they  do  not  sing,  but  now  and  again  you 
may  hear  a  single  strange  note,  and  you  listen  in 
vain  for  its  repetition,  and  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
what  bird  to  ascribe  it.  Hark !  there  is  the  wood- 
isreon's  soft-cooing  note,  sounding  like  a  plaintive 


Here  Tray  and  I  would  often  lie. 
And  watch  the  hn'ght  clonds  as  they  floated  by 
In  the  broad  expanse  of  the  clear  blue  sky, 
When  the  sun  was  bidding  the  world  good-bye ; 
And  the  plaintive  nightingale,  warbling  nigh. 
Poured  forth  her  mouinful  melody ; 
While  the  tender  wood-pigeon's  cooing  cry 
Has  made  me  say  to  myself,  with  a  sigh, 
How  now  nice  you  would  eat  with  a  steak  in  a  pie  I 

But  if  the  birds  are  nearly  silent,  the  insects  are 
now  in  full  song,  and  they  abound  in  countless 
myriads.  If  you  listen  attsntively  you  may  hear 
the  trumpets  of  the  gnats  that  fill  the  green  soli- 
tudes with  a  continuous  surge  of  sUlly  noise 
which  will  haunt  your  ear  the  whole  dav.  The 
gnats  are  not  the  only  insects,  however,  for  here 
comes  bounding  along  at  a  great  pace  the  large 
humble-bee,  buzzing  as  he  flies  from  flower  to 
flower  in  search  of  honey  ;  you  may  hear  him  for 
some  time  after  he  is  out  of  sight,  except  when 
he  happens  to  dive  into  some  blossom  to  prose* 
cute  his  labours,  for  so  long  as  business  is  'to  be 
done  he  is  perfectly  mute.  There  is  a  wasp,  too, 
who,  like  the  enemy  of  mankind,  is  prowling 
around  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  There  are 
plenty  of  wasps'  nests  in  this  wood,  and  they 
appear  to  be  swarming  with  inhabitants,  judging 
by  the  numbers  there  are  flying  about.  They  are 
fond  of  making  their  nests  beneath  the  gnarled 
roots  of  trees,  in  banks,  and  pollard  willows. 
They  have  many  enemies,  however — rats,  weasels, 
birds,  not  to  mention  **  the  lads  of  the  village," 
who  will  blow  up  the  nests  for  the  sake  of  the 
"  grubs,"  which  are  a  killing  bait  for  chub  and 
most  other  river  fish.  In  days  long  gone  by  we 
have  borne  o£E  many  a  larva^laden  comb,  not, 
however,  without  carrying  away  also  several 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  valiant  and  well-armed 
defenders. 

Of  butterflies  there  are  manjr — more  thaii  we 
have  space  to  set  down ;  they  flit  by  like  winged 
blossoms ;  flowers  of  the  air  they  might  be,  as 
relieved  by  the  dense  green  background  they 
flutter  up  and  down  the  open  glades.  It  was 
Haynes  Bailey  who  sang— 

I'd  be  a  butterfly  I  living  a  rover. 
Dying  when  fair  things  are  fading  away ; 

and,  as  we  lie  in  the  shade  of  a  noble  beech  watch- 
ing them,  we  fedl  half  inclined  to  echo  that  wish. 
A  butterfly  existence  is  short,  no  doubt;  but  it 
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has  every  appearance  of  being  happy.  No  bills  to 
bother,  no  business  to  bore,  no  taxes  calling  at  the 
door  with  red-lettered  papers,  no  doctors  with 
nasty  potions.  That  flitting  for  ever  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  "  kissing  all  buds  that  are  pretty 
and  sweet,"  must  be  pleasant,  and  no — not  wrong 
in  a  butterfly.  It  is  his  mission,  his  vocation,  the 
aim  and  end  of  his  ephemeral  existence.  And 
then,  when  tired  of  these  pastimes,  and  the  noon- 
day heat  is  at  its  fiercest,  conceive  creeping  into 
the  bell  of  a  water-lily  to  take  a  siesta,  lulled  by 
the  murmu rings  of  the  rippling  stream,  and  to 
dream  on  the  mutability  of  outterfiy  life.  Yes !  I 
wish  I  were  a  butterfly. 

By-the-by,  what  a  common  habit  it  is  with  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another,  to 
indulge  in  vain  and  unattainable  wishes.  We  all 
do  it  every  day  of  our  lives.  The  pretty  young 
maiden,  just  budding  into  womanhood,  and  the 
pretty  old  lady  with  the  silver  hair,  and  her  grand- 
children around  her,  all  give  way  to  it.  The  old 
man,  with  more  apathy  than  sympathy  in  his 
composition,  and  the  young  lover,  sighing  like  a 
furnace  "  for  a  sight  of  his  lady-love,  all  practice 
it.  We  believe  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of 
woman's  gear  that  some  lover,  tender  and  true, 
knowing  the  passion  for  dress  which  engrosses  the 
heart  of  every  damsel  unattached,  has  not  desired 
to  become  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  and  aflec- 
tion  of  his  mistress.  Our  days  of  sympathy  are 
past  for  this  class  of  wishes;  just  at  the  present 
moment  we  feel  much  more  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  the  worthy  who 

Wished  he  was  a  brewer's  horse. 
One  quarter  of  the  year ; 

his  object  in  this  equine  transformation  being 

To  turn  his  head  where  was  his  tail, 
And  driuk  up  all  the  bucr. 

The  grasshoppers  are  iust  beginning  to  raise 
their  strident  chirp,  and  assert  themselves  by 
reason  of  the  harshness  of  their  notes.  A  favour- 
ite poet  of  ours  finds  a  charm  even  in  the  song  of 
this  insect,  which  we  are  fain  to  confess  we  never 
could  discover.   It  is  Keats  who  says— 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead ; 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  iu  cooling  trees,  n  voice  will  run 
if'rom  hedge  to  hedgH  about  the  new-mown  mead ; 
That  is  the  grasshopper's. 

So  long  as  the  voice  is  only  from  hedge  to  hedge 
we  have  no  great  objection  to  it;  but  when  it 
arises  from  every  tuft  of  grass  around  you,  setting 
your  teeth  on  etige  with  the  force  of  ten  thousand 
garden  gates,  whose  hinges  want  oiling,  all  swing- 
ing at  once,  it  is  then  we  protest  against  such 
music  (P).  It  certainly  requires  more  imagination 
than  we  possess  to  discern  poetry  in  the  chirping 
of  myriads  of  grasshoppers.  The  croaking  of 
frogs,  we  should  say,  has  an  equal  claim  to  har- 
monv — of  the  two  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  frogs. 
With  skilful  handling,  however,  the  grasshopper 
is  a  most  killing  bait  for  trout. 

The  spring  flowers  have  all  disappeared,  and  a 
new  floral  world  has  sprung  up  m  their  placQ. 
We  intended  to  have  said  a  good  deal  about  these 
wild  flowers,  but,  with  the  garrulousness  of  age, 
we  have  chattered  away  on  other  subjects,  forget- 
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ting  the  exigencies  of  space,  and  what  we  have  to 
tell  about  them  must  be  reserved  for  another 
time. 

This  month  is  sacred  to  St.  S within,  the  patron 
saint  of  macintosh  and  umbrella-makers.  This 
saint  was  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  when  he 
died  he  desired  the  monks  not  to  bury  him  within 
the  church,  but  in  the  open  churchyard  where  the 
rain  might  fall  upon  his  grave.  This  was  done ; 
but  when  the  decree  was  issued  for  his  canoniza- 
tion his  wish  was  forgotten — or,  perhaps,  disre- 
garded^ and  it  was  determined  that  the  bishop's 
body  should  be  exhumed,  and  carried  with  due 
pomp  and  ceremony  to  a  more  worthy  tomb. 
The  day  appointed  was  the  15th  of  July ;  but  when 
it  arrived,  how  it  did  rain !  The  monks  were  too 
delicate  to  brave  the  storm — ^umbrellas  had  not 
arrived  from  the  East  and  Macintosh  was  unborn. 
For  forty  days  the  rains  descended  and  the  floods 
came  with  unwonted  fury,  and  all  were  ready  to 
admit  that  Nature  would  not  have  thrown  such  a 
damp  on  their  enterprise  had  not  the  removal  of 
the  saint's  bones  been  contrary  to  the  will  of 
Providence;  and  so  they  were  left  undisturbed. 
But  they  were  removed  after  all,  about  100  vears 
after,  to  a  gold  and  silver  shrine  within  the  church, 
and  without  exciting  any  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance. This  is  the  foundation  of  the  popular 
belief— 

St.  Swithin's  Day,  if  thou  dost  niib, 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain ; 
St.  Swithi'u's  Day,  if  thou  be  fair, 

For  forty  days  'twill  rain  no  main 


A  LAST  LOOK. 
LINES  ON  A  PICTURE. 

One  last  fond  look 
Upon  the  dear  old  place,  the  hallowed  walla 
Of  her  once  happy  nome,  ere  its  fair  halls 

Plenty  and  peace  forsook. 

One  tearful  gaze 
Upon  her  childhood's  scene,  whose  careless  hours 
Were  passed  'mid  sunshine  bright,  and  breath  of 
flowers. 

Through  the  long  summer  days. 

Fair  summer  days  now  fled, 
The  light  of  love  and  joy  that  o'er  them  shone, 
With  those  who  dallied  m  its  sweet  warmth  gone ; 

The  flowers  forgotten,  dead. 

Only  some  roses  left. 
Sole  relics  of  the  garden  fair  and  neat, 
That  now  is  but  a  wilderness  complete, 

Of  all  its  charms  bereft. 

One  last  sweet  rose. 
Sad  souvenir  of  that  so  cherished  past. 
She  plucks,  and  on  the  loved  scene  looks  her  last, 

Ere  far  away  she  goes. 

Irresolute  she  stands. 
With  lingering  feet  that  cannot  take  their  way 
From  the  old  home,  that  ere  another  day 

Passes  to  stranger  hands. 
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Tarn,  maiden,  tnm 
Thj  footsteps  even  from  this  charmed  spot ; 
Go  forUi,  and  for  thy  joyons  past  let  not 

Thy  yoang  heart  yearn. 

Bat  forward  strain 
Thy  pensive  gaze ;  for  thee  a  golden  store 
The  intare  holds.  Than  tb on  hast  lost  e*en  more 

Shalt  thoa  regain. 

Leave  then  behind 
This  moamfal  scene ;  look  forward  through  thy 
tears 

To  the  new  home,  that  in  the  smiling  years 
To  come  thou'lt  sorely  find. 

A  household  bright 
With  love's  glad  sanshine,  children  at  thy  feet. 
Whose  voices  fill  thy  life  with  music  sweet, 

Unto  its  peaceful  night 

H.  G.  Sessions. 
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L 

THE  grext  route  into  Russia  lay  through  our 
village.  The  Grand  Army,  rej^imeut  after 
regiment,  battalion  after  battalion,  passed  through 
it,  presenting  to  our  eyes  broAi  masses  of  colour, 
flashes  of  light  from  bayonet  and  sword,  as  with 
resistless  mien  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Great 
Emperor  marched,  to  halt  only  at  the  word  of 
command. 

Day  and  night,  the  fires  of  the  village  smithy 
burned  fiercely  in  obedience  to  the  continuous 
blast  of  the  bellows — at  night,  casting  out  into 
the  darkness  a  reflection  that  extended  many 
paces. 

In  ordinary  times,  horses  were  continually  wait- 
ing to  be  shod,  for  the  smith  Isaac  Salkowski  fur- 
nished relays  for  the  stages.  Now  that  the  French 
army  was  passing  through,  his  fires  were  almost 
monopolized  by  the  farriers  of  the  French  arm^,his 
own  men  often  requisitioned.  Butthesmithdidnot 
ullowliis  mind  to  be  vexed  with  the  inconvenience, 
the  French  had  made  war  to  punish  Holy  Russia, 
so  mis-named— ever  the  enemy  of  our  unhappy 
Poland.  It  was  a  welcome  labour^  therefore,  to 
farther  the  Great  Emperor  in  such  a  matter  as 
shoeing  horses.  La  belle  France  was  ever  the 
friend,  and  in  ancient  days  the  ally  of  bravo  and 
chivalrous  Poland. 

Under  the  same  roof  as  the  smith  Salkowski, 
lived  the  carpenter  Kaczkinski,  and  in  the  house 
of  her  son-in-law,  the  carpenter,  the  widow 
Elantorowicz,  helpless  through  infirmity  and  age» 
but  her  faculties  still  bright,  her  mind  undimmed, 
had  found  a  warm  and  welcome  shelter.  In  the 
summer,  she  sat  in  the  sun ;  in  the  winter,  she  had 
the  warmest  place  by  the  stove.  One  night  the 
carpenter,  after  securing  the  windows  and  thrust- 
ing the  heavy  bar  of  the  door  into  its  staple, 
sat  down  with  tho  satisfaction  of  a  nian  for  whom 
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the  day  has  been  one  of  laborious  peace,  and  to 
whom  the  night  comes  with  a  rich  flavour  of  con- 
tent.  Smiling  into  the  face  of  his  beloved  wife 
Ester,  and  not  disregarding  the  advances  of  his 
two  boys  who  roughly  gambolled  about  his  knees, 
the  carpenter  said — 

"Thy  mother  will  retire  to  rest,  Ester,  she 
sleeps. 

The  widow  Kantorowicz  was  apparently  sink- 
ing  into  a  profound  slumber. 

"No,  I  do  not  sleep,"  cried  the  grandmother 
quicklv ;    no,  no,  I  was  thinking  of  Ulrich." 

"  Ulrich !  always  Ulrich !  an,  good  mother, 
Ulrich  must  have  died  long  ago,'*  the  carpenter's 
wife  returned  sadly.  Then  taming  to  her  husband, 
she  said,  All  the  day  has  she  been  talking  of 
Ulrich!;' 

"  He  is  not  dead !  "  cried  the  grandmother  with 
startling  earnestness,  striking  the  floor  im« 
patientlv  with  her  stick.  "  He  is  not  dead !  '*  she 
repeated,  I  am  waiting  to  see  him  before  I  die, 
my  poor  boy  Ulrich.'* 

The  carpenter's  wife  shook  her  head  mournfully. 
"  He  would  be  a  grown  man.  were  he  alive,  little 
mother.  Were  he  slill  living,  surely  by  some 
means  he  would  have  conveyed  the  news  to  us  P  " 

'*  So,  so,  yes,  he  lives,"  the  grandmother 
reiterated ;  '*  the  world  is  wide." 


II. 

Ulricq  was  one  of  the  two  brothers  of  Ester 
Kantorowicz,  the  wife  of  the  carpenter  Baczkinski. 
Poor  were  the  parents  Elantorowicz,  but  frugal 
and  industrious.  Happy  were  they  if  the  summer  s 
forethought  and  labour  provided  for  the  wants  of 
the  long  winter. 

Unlike  his  brother  and  sister,  Ulrich  was  hot- 
tempered  and  wilful,  and  although  he  was  of  a 
generous  disposition,  his  wilfulness  often  taxed 
the  patience  of  his  parents,  it  was  now  some 
twentv-five  years  since  Ulrich  had  disappeared 
from  his  home.  For  some  fault  Ulrich  was  sent 
to  school  barefoot.  In  Poland  or  Germany,  in 
the  summer,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for 
the  children  to  wander  out  barefoot,  hut  Ulrich 
was  hot  and  hasty,  the  slight  punishment  rankled 
in  his  breast  When  evening  came,  Ulrich  was 
missed  by  brother  and  sister.  They  reached  home 
trembling  with  fear.  The  woodcutter  Kantoro- 
wicz out  in  the  forest  did  not  reach  home  until 
dusk.  There  he  found  his  wife  frantic.  Tho  night 
was  spent  in  fruitless  search  and  inquiry.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  the  woodcutter  walked  many  weary 
miles,  not  discontinuing  the  search  for  many  days, 
anxiously  seeking  tidings,  but  returning  at  last 
utterly  despondent  and  almost  heartbroken. 
Ulrich  was  no  more  seen  or  heard  of.  The  wood- 
cutter mourned  him  as  dead,  his  body  lay  in  some 
deep  pool,  unburied  in  some  ravine,  or  torn  or 
devoured  by  wolves.  Only  his  wife  retained  the 
hope  that  Ulrich  was  still  alive. 

Years  paased,  Franz,  Ulrich's  brother,  sickened 
and  died.  Every  one,  excepting  the  poor  mother, 
believed  that  now  the  woodcutter  had  but  his 
daughter,  that  the  unhappy  Ulrich  must  be  dead 
too,  if  he  had  not  come  to  an  untimely  end  at  the 
period  of  his  disappearance. 

A  few  years  later,  the  woodcutter  died,  and  hia 
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widow  went  into  the  house  of  the  young  carpenter 
Baczkinski,  who  had  married  the  maiden  Ester. 

But  rarely  in  the  house  was  there  any  specula- 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  missing  bOy.  It  was  a  too 
sorrowful  chord,  though  time  in  a  great  measure 
deadens  grief.  Ester,  who  was  the  eldest,  always 
felt  herself  culpable  allowing  Ulrich  to  slip  out  of 
her  sight. 

The  mention  of  Uncle  IJlrich's  name  attracted 
the  young  ears  of  the  children.  Owin^  to  the  way 
in  which  their  elders  conversed  of  him,  the  chil- 
dren's minds  pictured  this  Uncle  Ulrich  as  still 
young.  They  could  not  believe  him  dead ;  their 
simnle  faith  confirmed  that  of  their  aged  grand- 
mother, and  she  smiled  tenderly  upon  them. 
Surely,  thought  they,  some  one  would  have 
brought  tidines.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them 
to  die,  and  uieir  parents  remain  in  ignorance  P 
Had  they  ever  strayed  away  some  one  was  sure  to 
know  whose  children  they  were  ;  often  the  people 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  story  of  Ulrich  Kan- 
torowicz. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  such  people  would  say 
gravely,  **a  boy  strayed  away,  and  was  never 
found.  He  was  the  son  of  the  woodcutter  Kan- 
torowicz.  These  children  are  the  grandchildren  of 
the  widow  Kantorowicz,  who  now  lives  with  the 
carpenter  BaczkinskL" 

What  was  more  certain  than  these  people's 
knowledge  P 

"Ester,"  said  the  carpenter  after  the  grand- 
mother had  retired,  "there  are  soldiers  in  the 
village ;  all  the  day  their  horses  have  come  to  the 
smith  Isaac.  There  will  perhaps  be  news;  a 
courier  may  have  passed  through. 

"Poor  soldiers  !  commiserated  the  carpenter's 
wife ;  "  they  will  perish  of  cold !  " 

The  carpenter  rolled  himself  up  in  the  sheepskin 
that  had  been  worn  by  the  woodcutter  Kanto- 
rowicz, unbarred  the  door,  and  stepped  out  into 
the  night. 


m. 

The  carpenter  had  not  been  gone  more  than  half 
an  hour  when  he  returned.  He  entered  his  house, 
but  did  not  speak,  only  his  children  observed  that 
he  had  a  Smiling  face. 

"  Any  news,  Franz  ?  Have  the  French  fought 
a  great  battle  P  **  asked  his  wife  quickly. 

He  did  not  reply,  though  his  smile  deepened. 

"  Little  father,  why  are  you  pleased  ?  "  demanded 
the  children. 

Still  he  returned  no  answer.  Silently  he  made 
his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  then  to  the 
chamber  above,  and  after  a  short  time  descended, 
attired  in  holiday  garb.  It  was  so  unusual  a  pro- 
ceeding, that  in  common  with  the  childreu  the 
mother  was  seized  with  a  great  curiosity.  Still  he 
vouchsafed  no  word,  but  opening  the  door  sallied 
out  into  the  darkness,  still  smiling. 

"  Franz,  where  art  thou  going  ?  **  cried  his  wife 
in  vague  alarm ;  but  there  came  no  response  to  her 
cry.  So  amazed  was  she  at  this  extraordinary 
caprice  of  her  husband's,  she  did  not  attempt  to 
arrest  the  flight  of  her  two  children,  who  thrust 
themselves  past  her  in  hot  nursuit  of  their  father. 

The  children's  feet  carried  them  along  so  noise- 
lessly, the  carpenter  did  not  perceive  or  near  them 
at  his  hcelfli  moreover^  he  was  too  full  of  bia  own 


thoughts  to  have  an  acute  observation  of  things 
about  him. 

The  village  resounded  with  the  tramp  of  armed 
men,  the  clatter  of  muskets,  the  roll  ot  the  drum. 
The  breath  of  men  and  of  horses  could  be  observed 
issuine  into  the  cold  air.  Since  noon  the  village 
had  filled  with  soldiers.  Franz  and  Ludwig 
having  been  kept  indoors  by  the  cold  pouring  rain, 
had  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  commotion  so  near 
their  habitation.  The  carpenter  had  noted  the 
influx  of  horses  into  the  smithy,  but,  attentive  to 
his  work,  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
away.  Being  a  self-contained  man,  he  had  not 
spoken  of  it  to  his  family  until  the  evening. 

The  regiments  the  children  had  seen  en  route  to 
Moscow  had  been  beheld  by  them  in  the  day ;  they 
had  no  experience  of  the  effect  of  bodies  of  soldiers 
seen  by  the  lurid  glare  of  fires  and  torches.  Now 
every  house  was  deluged  with  light,  every  window 
illuminated,  lending  additional  lustre  to  the  bril- 
liant uniforms  of  the  French  soldiers. 

Still  following  their  father,  the  children  beheld 
him  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  mayor's 
house,  every  window  bright  with  light,  casting  a 
glare  on  the  white  road.  A  sentry  stood  on  either 
side  the  door.  *  Franz  and  Ludwig  noted  that  their 
father  showed  something  to  one  of  the  sentries, 
and  was  allowed  to  pass  on.  The  children's 
wonder  increased.  In  their  eyes  the  mayor  was  a 
great  personage.  What  business  could  their  father 
have  with  so  exalted  a  functionary,  and  at  such  a 
time  as  this ! 

Then,  the  mayors  of  villages  had  many  onerous 
duties ;  they  had  to  sit  up  late  in  the  night  famish- 
ing guides — at  the  call  of  the  officers,  wno  expected 
much  attention.  They  had  to  give  information, 
billet  the  men  when  necessary,  or  the  horses.  They 
stood  in  great  awe  of  this  military  nation,  whose 
soldiers  proved  themselves  such  terrible  foes.  It 
was  terrible  and  dangerous  to  affront  them.  But 
the  mayors  of  our  villages  gladly  assisted  them  in 
every  particular. 


IV. 

Still  the  children  pondered.  What  business  had 
their  father  in  the  mayor's  house.  Where  he  was 
admitted — in  their  innocence  the  thought  sug- 
arested  iteelf — no  exception  would  be  made  to  them. 
With  the  confidence  of  childhood  they  hurried  up 
the  steps,  but  the  sentries  by  gestures  and  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskete,  gently  repulsed  them,  and 
assuming  a  stem  air,  bade  tliem  depart. 

*^  Qm  votdez^oiu,  mes  enfanis !  *'  deprecated 
they,  muttering  gruffly,  but  not  unkindly.  Their 
language  was  not  so  well  understood  by  Franz  and 
Ludwig  as  their  gijstures. 

The  children  waited  patiently,  scarcely  feeling 
the  cold ;  they  were  too  intent  upon  their  father *s 
reappearance.  They  stood  without  fear,  the  arm 
of  Franz  around  the  neck  of  Ludwig,  and  both 
looking  up  into  the  soldiers*  faces,  surveying  their 
weather-beaten  countenances  with  the  curiosity, 
the  fearlessness,  the  ingenuousness  of  innocence. 

At  last  the  carpenter  issued  from  the  mayor's 
house,  and  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  his  two  boys 
stending  below  the  stone  steps. 

"  Ah,  Ludwig  !  Franz,  what  do  you  here?  "  he 
exclaimed,  in  surprised  tones. 

They  did  not  answer  him.  Taking  each  boy  by 
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the  band,  their  handB  seeking  his,  he  led  the  way 
towards  their  home,  withoat  reproof  or  any  token 
of  displeasure. 

"  Franz,  thou  hast  returned,"  cried  his  wife, 
with  an  air  of  relief ;  "  and  with  thee,  the  chil- 
dren.** 

•'Go,  Ester,"  commanded  he,  ''rouse  thy 
mother;  dress  her  in  her  best  apparel."  There 
was  a  forced  calmness  in  his  voice ;  although  he 
spoke  quietly,  there  was  a  strain  indicating  haste. 
In  an  undertone  he  added,  "Command  thyself. 
Ester;  TJlrich,  thy  brother,  has  returned." 

"  Ulrich ! "  exclaimed  she,  in  breathless  tones, 
her  heart  palpitating,  tears  of  joy  welling  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Yes,  so,  Ester.   Quick !  beloved  wife." 

Struggling  with  her  emotion,  so  that  it  should 
not  get  uie  better  of  her,  that  she  might  the  better 
prepare  the  infirm  and  long-expectant  mother  for 
the  joyful  news,  she  ascended  the  stairs.  But  the 
grandmother,  lying  awake,  had  heard,  or  she  dis- 
cerned the  intelligence  in  her  daughtex^s  eyes. 
With  a  err  she  swooned  away. 

"I  told  thee.  Ester,  my  boy  Uhrich  would 
return ! "  she  murmured  complacently,  coming  to 
herself,  ""Help  me  do?ni  quickly,  he  will  be  here 
aoon^*^ 


V. 

ScABCBLT  was  she  seated  in  her  chair  by  the  stove 
Wben  there  came  a  heavy  preparatory  knock  at 
tiie  door.  The  carpenter^s  family,  their  nerves 
strung  to*  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and  in 
a  fever  of  expectation,  though  they  were  not  un- 
prepared, felt  themselves  terribly  startled.  The 
door  was  opened  the  moment  siter,  faster  and 
faster  throobed  their  pulses,  when  a  couple  of 
soldiers  entered,  wearing  the  brilliant  uniform  of 
the  Erenoh  Guard,  foUowed  by  an  officer  gor« 
geously  dressed. 

The  two  women  could  scarcely;  repress  a  cry. 
The  children-  clustered  about  their  mother,  awed 
by  the  martial  appearance  and  clatter  of  the 
ffuardv  and  the  bearm^^  of  the  grand  tall  ofiEcer. 
The -carpenter  Baczkinski  stoc^  tall  and  erect. 
The  officer  approached  the  grandmother  with  a 
grave  air,  be  regarded  her  searchingly,  his  features 
relaxed,  he  opened  wide  his  arms,  and  folded  her 
in  ^m. 

"  Thou  dost  know  me  ?  "  he  cried. 
It  is  Lilac  I "  screamed  she  in  her  delirious 

joy. 

?*  Yes ;  it  is  Lilac  !  Lilac  has  returned  I " 
answered  he  with  great  tenderness,  tears  of  joy 
And  repentance  streaming  down  his  handsome 
face  as  he  embraced  his  aged  mother  again  and 
again..  ** Canst  thou  forgive  thy  wayward 
l2lac?" 

Lilac  had  been  TTlrich's  school-name,  and  had 
become  so  familiar  his  fiamily  were  wont  to  use  it 
as  a  term  of  endearment.  In  the  old  days  more 
^ften  be  was  c^ed  Lilac  than  UlricH.  The 
mother,  with  one  bound  of  her  memory,  had 
Ktnmed  to  the  day  he  disappeared. 

Turning  to  his  sister  Ester,  the  soldier  embraced 
her  ^ectionately ;  and,  grasping  the  hand,  of  the 
carpenter,  he  said— 

**  Thou  ^.rt  a  worthy  fellow,  Franz  !  " 

He  l^ad  some  tender  words  for  the  children, 
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embracing  them.  Thy  children  will  be  dear  to 
me,  Ester,"  said  he. 

The  guard  without  was  dismissed,  and  the  long- 
lost  Ulrich  took  his  place  among  them,  listening 
gravely  to  Ester's  recital  of  the  events  of  their  Hfe 
that  had  occurred  during  his  absence.  Again  and 
again  he  reproached  himself  for  the  sorrow  he  had 
caused.  He  mourned  his  father's  death ;  he  had 
hoped  to  find  him  alive.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  the  children  were  not  sent  to  rest  at  their 
usual  hour ;  thej  were  allowed  to  sit  up  late  into 
the  night  to  ksten  to  the  wonderful  story  of 
Uncle  Ulrich's  life. 

He  sat  by  the  side  of  his  aged  mother,  his 
hand  in  her  poor  thin  trembling  ones,  all  skin  and 
bone,  and  dark  blue  veins.  The  children,  be- 
coming more  intimate  with  him,  standing  about 
his  knees,  he  regarding  them  affectionately. 

"  Eranz,  Ludwig — no  Ulrich  ?  "  he  murmured 
in  a  voice  of  sadness. 

"We  did  not  wish  to  lose  another  Ulrich,"  cried 
Ester,  her  voice  still  charged  with  hysterical  joy ; 
"  it  would  have  killed  us.'* 

**  Heaven  bless  thee,  I  was  a  disobedient  boy !  ** 

I*  And  now,  Uncle  Ulrich  P"  demanded  the 
children. 

"  A  soldier  of  the  Great  Emperor,"  returned  he 
proudly. 

Tlmnk  Grod,  thou  hast  been  so  fortunate,"  re« 
sponded  his  mother,  her  eyes  resting  uponbini 
proudly,  upon  his  epaulettes,  his  gold  lace,  sur^ 
veying  his  ^and  ana  noble  air  witn  the  pride  of 

Eossession  m  him.   He  was  forgiven  the  moment 
e  entered  the  carpenter^s  house.   The  mother's 
heart  had  never  borne  resentment. 

"  Now  tell  us  of  thy  fortunes,  brother  Ulrich," 
said  the  carpenter. 


VI. 

VtiBIOS'S  STOBT. 

"  You  remember,  my  mother,  my  sister,  how  I  left 
you.  After  an  eventful  journey  I  reacned  Berlin, 
footsore  and  weary.  After  several  days  spent  in 
the  streets  of  that  city,  sufEeriug  the  privations  of 
hunger  every  day,  and  every  day  becoming  still 
more  weary  and  dispirited,  bitterly  I  repente4  my 
wilfulness  and  wickedness.  I  was  afraid  to  return 
home,  to  retrace  an  arduous  journey.  Wben  re- 
duced to  despair  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  rich  lady.  I  was  called  to  her 
carriage,  .and  she  questioned  me,  declaring  me 
handsome  and  well-grown.  When  she  discovered 
that  I  was  indeed  homeless  and  starving,  without 
friends  and  so  young,  her  heart  was  filled  with 
compassion.  She  took  me  ud  in  her  carriage,  and 
I  was  driven  with  her  to  her  house.  She  sheltered 
me,  and  provided  me  with  food  and  clothing.  Being 
childless,  eventually  she  adopted  me,  although  for 
a  time  she  had  expressed  her  intention  of  sending 
me  back  to  my  parents  in  Posen.  But  day  by 
day  ber  goodness  and  affection  increased,  until  I 
believe  she  came  to  dread  a  separation.  I  was 
sent  to  the  gymnasium,  and  then  to  the  university, 
where  I  gained  some  honours  and  the  esteem  of 
my  fellows.  But  I  was  often  unhappy,  when  one 
has  committed  a  wrong,  success  or  ^ood  fortune 
is  not  wholly  satisfying.  I  felt  myself  unworthy. 
" '  I  will  return  to  my  parents  and  seek  their 
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forgiveness/  I  said  time  after  time,  but  there 
always  happened  a  something  to  divert  me  from 
my  Pj^ii' 

"  When  the  war  broke  out,  and  many  of  Poland's 
children  hurried  to  take  service  under  the  Great 
Emperor,  I  was  fired  with  military  enthusiasm. 
True  to  Polish  instincts,  I  burned  to  be  among  my 
compatriots.  I  sought  the  permission  of  my  dear 
benefactress  to  make  the  journey  to  Paris  to  enrol 
myself  in  the  French  arB>y .  After  some  reluctance 
she  complied  with  my  wish.  She  gave  me  a  sum 
of  money,  aud  I  got  away  from  Berlin  secretly. 
I  oarri<3d  letters  of  recommendation  from  her  to 
several  influential  people  in  Paris.  Shortly  after 
I  obtained  the  commission  of  a  sons-lieutenant. 

"  I  took  part  in  several  engagements,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor.  He  commended  me  before  the  battalion 
as  a  younp^  officer  possessing  talent,  bravery, 
together  with  a  fine  appearance,  deeming  me 
worthy  of  advancement.  My  blood  tingled  at  his 
words,  I  was  more  timorous  than  when  under  tire. 
I  have  not  lost  favour  with  the  Emperor  :  I  am 
following  his  fortunes  in  the  present  campaign. 
The  army  will  conquer  Russia  and  so  restore 
Poland,  or  its  solders  will  leave  their  bones 
behind.  I  now,  beloved  mother,  hold  the  rank  of 
a  Colonel  of  Chasseurs." 

When  the  Colonel  Eantorowicz  had  concluded 
his  story  the  night  had  far  advanced.  He  had 
scarcely  received  any  interruption,  but  when  he 
ceased,  the  aged  mother  looiced  into  his  face,  a 
tremor  in  her  voice— 

"  XJlrich,  my  boy,  shalt  thou  return  P  ** 

"  I  trust  so,  my  good  mother,  but  a  brave  man 
fears  not  death  upon  the  field  of  honour." 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  Qod  have  thee  in  his  keeping," 
mnrmured  she  with  fond  solicitude. 

A  courier  from  the  front  confirms  the  report 
that  the  Bussians  are  still  retreating.  They  most 
bow  before  the  mighty  Emperor." 

"  I  am  fearful,  my  boy,  lest  thou  return  not. 
There  are  so  many  dancers.  The  winter  ap- 
proaches, the  frost,  the  cold,  the  snow." 

"If  I  do  not  return,  good  mother,  here  is  a 
packet,  in  it  is  a  banker's  receipt  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  lodged  in  Paris,  which  Ester's  husband 
must  present  for  you,  his  wife  and  children.  Take 
care  of  the  packet,  in  it  are  papers  which  will  sub- 
stantiate your  claim.  If  I  return,  I  can  of  course 
relieve  you  of  that  office." 

It  had  reached  far  into  the  night  when  the 
Colonel  XJlrich  rose  from  his  chair,  and  once  more 
embracing  the  children  and  his  beloved  sister 
Ester,  he  held  his  mother  long  in  his  arms,  and 
asked  her  blessing. 

'*  The  soldier  must  be  at  his  post,  the  officer 
must  be  with  his  men.  God  bless  and  preserve 
you  all!" 

He  tore  himself  away  from  them,  and  with 
averted  head  left  the  house,  accompanied  by  the 
carpenter,  who  took  leave  of  the  Colonel  Ulrich 
at  the  mayor's  house,  the  carpenter  receiving 
further  instructions  from  him,  now  to  prosecute 
the  claim  should  he  fall  in  the  campaign. 


VII. 


Mouths  passed,  months  of  weary  suspense,  for 


news  travelled  slowly,  and  what  news  came  was 
vague,  unimportant  and  nnencouraging.  The 
KuBsians  were  still  in  retreat,  the  French  yet 
advancing:,  but  no  decisive  battle  fought  in  which 
victory  had  crowned  the  French  arms,  gaining  for 
the  Emperor  substantial  results.  A  dreary  march 
across  a  waste  of  snow.  Then  a  rumour  reached 
the  village  that  the  Russians  had  fired  Moscow, 
that  Napoleon  had  entered  the  citj  amid  the 
flames,  discouraged,  overwhelmed  with  chagrin. 
That  the  French  army  was  succumbing  to  cold 
and  hunger,  that  it  was  in  retreat,  with  the 
Russians  behind,  harassing  the  poor  soldiers, 
mercilessly  cutting  off  stragglers,  tnreatening  the 
Grand  Army  witn  entire  destruction.  At  last, 
that  the  Emperor  had  abandoned  his  army,  suffer- 
ing his  poor  faithful  soldiers  to  die  of  privation, 
of  bitter  cold.  Leaving  them  to  force  their 
passage  home  in  the  face  of  insurmountable 
difficulties,  frost-bitten,  decrenit,  perishing  by 
companies  by  the  way,  comraae  deserting  com- 
rade, the  relentless  Cossacks  ever  hovering  on 
their  rear,  pillanng,  swooping  down  like  vultures 
on  those  who  fell  behind.  Tnen  came  the  news 
that  the  Emperor  would  pass  through  our  village. 

It  was  a  hard  winter.  The  snow  lay  knee  deep, 
drifting  across  the  roads  until  they  became  almost 
impassable.  It  was  indeed  a  service  of  danger 
venturing  out  into  the  open  country. 

"  The  Emperor  was  coming  I  *' 

The  report  reached  the  villajo^e  on  successive 
mornings,  and  each  day  failed  m  its  fulfilment 
Again  it  was  repeated,  but  carried  no  weight  with 
it  because  of  previous  disappointments.  He 
might  make  a  detour  where  the  roads  were  less 
blocked,  some  thought.  Others,  that  possibly 
he  was  lost  in  the  dreary  waste  of  snow.  The 
municipals  had  so  often  made  preparations  to 
receive  nim ,  that  they  had  become  careless  and  heed* 
leeS  of  such  rumours.  Therefore  they  made  no 
effort  to  be  ready,  moreover,  now  that  he  was  not 
returning  a  conqueror,  their  enthusiasm  had  con- 
siderably abated. 

The  carpenter  and  his  family  had  received  all 
this  miserable  intelligence  with  grave  apprehen- 
sions.  What  had  bea>me  of  the  Colonel  uhrich? 

"What  has  beconae  of  Uncle  XJlrich P"  the 
children  inquired  with  hushed  voices,  compre- 
hending the  nature  of  calamity.  Their  elders 
could  only  shake  their  heads  despondently. 

The  day  or  the  hour  when  the  Emperor  might 
arrive  remained  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  whether 
he  would  stay  in  the  village  was  problematical. 

But  late  that  very  night  there  was  a  call  for 
the  smith  Salkowski.  Beyond  the  village  a 
sledge  had  broken  down.  The  journey  could 
not  be  continued  until  it  was  repaired.  The 
horses  too  were  dead  beat  The  smith  must  be 
q^uick  in  having  horses  ready — there  were  penal- 
ties if  the  postmasters  were  remiss  in  their  duties 
— and  SaiKowski's  men  must  be  expeditious  in 
repairing  the  sledge.  Three  of  the  smith's  men, 
Karel,  Otto,  and  Stanislas,  with  the  foreman  hur- 
ried into  the  smithy,  the  sledge  was  quickly 
overturned,  the  broken  runner  taken  out  and 
placed  in  the  fire.  The  bellows  blew  the  cinders 
to  a  white  heat,  and  the  smithy  f^lowed  from 
end  to  end.  Napoleon  with  his  aides-de-camp 
entered.  The  foreman  recognized  the  Emperor 
at  once,  although  he  had  never  seen  him  before. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  cocked  hat,  the  oapoi 
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the  breeches  and  boots  of  the  little  Corporal. 
Considering  what  personage  he  was,  the  foreman 
tinkled  a  little  bell,  used  to  summon  the  master 
when  there  was  urgent  need  of  his  presence. 

One  of  the  aides-de-camp  divining  the  smith's 
motive,  struck  the  foreman  peremptorily  on  the 
arm  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  as  a  hint  for  him 
to  nttend  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  not  arouse  tho 
house  and  collect  the  neighbours.  The  Emperor 
was  in  no  mood  to  receive  deputations,  or  have 
a  crowd  gathered  about  the  smithy.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  bell  was  heard  by  the  smith.  The 
room  in  which  Salkowski  and  his  family  lived 
communicated  with  the  smithy.  In  the  door  was 
a  pane  of  glass  so  that  the  master  could  readily 
perceive  what  was  going  on  in  the  smithy  without 
opening  the  door. 

The  bell  suggested  to  Salkowski  that  something 
unusual  was  occurring  t^o  summon  him  into  the 
smithy ;  he  hurried  to  the  door  and  looked 
through  the  glass  pane.  One  glance  r/as  suffi- 
cient. There  stood  the  Emperor,  his  arms  folded, 
his  chin  on  his  breast.  To  a  Pole  he  was  yet  an 
idol.  He  had  promised  to  dispossess  those  who 
had  dismembered  Poland,  and  to  place  it  again 
in  the  list  of  nations.  He  was  none  the  less 
worthy  of  regard  now  that  he  was  suffering 
reverses. 

The  aide-de-camp,  whose  eyes  were  everywhere, 
observed  the  flash  of  light  the  other  side  of  the 
pane,  as  suddenly  obscured.  The  officer  again 
made  a  curt  motion  with  his  sword,  signifying 
that  the  would-be  intruder  must  not  advance 
nearer.  Salkowski  had  not  the  temerity  to  enter, 
bat  he  thought  of  his  family,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  his  neighbours,  the  Raczkinskis,  who 
should  not  lose  a  sight  of  the  great  Emperor, 
deeply  interested  as  they  were  in  the  campaign. 
First  to  his  own  stairs,  then  across  the  division 
of  garden  ground  he  hurried  to  the  Baczkinski's 
door,  and  knocked. 

"  Baczkinski !  Raczkinski ! "  be  cried. 

The  carpenter  answered  him,  then  the  smith 
whispered,  "The  Emperor!  Quick,  Raczkinski ! *' 

Oh,  it  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  but  the  carpen- 
ter's wife  dressing  hastily  too,  snatched  her 
youngest  son  out  of  his  bed,  the  carpenter  having 
taken  the  other. 

"Ludwig!  Ludwig,  my  boy,  thou  too  shalt 
see  the  Emperor !  When  thou  art  old,  thou  wilt 
remember.  Thou  wilt  not  forget  to  thy  dying 
day  that  thou  didst  see  thy  Uncle  Ulrich*s 
Emperor." 

All  collected  quickly  in  the  smith's  parlour.  It 
was  a  bitter  night,  yet  none  felt  the  cold,  not  even 
the  children  in  their  thin  night  garments.  The 
mother  lifted  her  children^up  to  the  pane  in  turns, 
engaging  their  young  minds  by  impressing  upon 
them  distinct  peculiarities  of  the  Emperor,  his 
dress,  his  air,  his  attitude,  so  that  they  should 
retain  a  vivid, recollection  of  him. 

By  this  time  the  sledge  was  repaired,  and  fresh 
horses  attached  to  it.  The  Emperor  silently  took 
his  place,  and  his  attendants  followed  suit.  There 
was  a  shout  to  the  horses,  a  whip  cracked,  and 
the  Emperor  with  his  suito  vanished  quickly  into 
the  darkness. 

viii. 

Ix  the  two  houses  the  ensuing  day,  the  Emi)eror 


was  incessantly  talked  of.  and  conjectures  were  rife 
concerning  the  Colonel  Kantorowicz. 

"  Uncle  Ulrich  was  not  with  the  Emperor,  little 
mother  ?  **  murmured  the  children. 

"  Alas,  no,  children ;  he  will  follow  after." 
He  has  perished  in  the  snow,"  sighed  the  poor 
grandmother,  heartbroken. 

"  The  officers  are  mounted,  and  better  provided 
against  cold  than  the  men,"  reasoned  the  carpenter 
to  console  her. 

"  He  will  deny  himself." 

In  every  heart  the  conviction  'was  strons: 
that  the  Colonel  Ulrich  could  not  have  escaped 
the  fate  of  so  many  brave  unfortunate  men,  out 
each  one  fanned  the  flame  of  hope,  if  only  to  give 
the  aged  grandmother  courage.  With  the  hope 
faint,  that  had  upheld  her  so  many  years,  she 
was  gradually  yielding  to  the  onslaught  of  the 
Destroyer.  She  had  become  quite  bedfast  and 
prostrate.  Dav  followed  day,  and  no  news  reached 
tho  village  whereby  she  might  be  cheered,  the 
carpenter  himself  became  discouraged. 

Weaker  and  wccaker  became  the  widow  Kan- 
torowicz, the  oil  of  her  life  seemeil  burned  out, 
the  wick  within  the  socket,  the  flame  so  faint,  it 
became  only  a  question  of  hours.  An  accident, 
a  sudden  shock,  might  cause  her  to  relax  her 
feeble  hold  on  life.  Night  after  night,  the  faithful 
watcher  had  seen  the  morning  dawn,  thankful 
that  the  long  night  was  over. 

A  portion  of  the  French  army  had  entered  the 
village  in  the  night,  the  avard  corps  of  a  multi- 
tude to  follow.  Demoralized,  ragged,  footsore, 
shadows  of  their  former  selves,  their  few  horses 
lame  and  decrepit.  The  light  shining  in  the  sick 
chamber  of  the  widow  Kantorowicz  directed  one 
who  was  on  foot  towards  the  carpenter's  house. 
He  knocked,  and  after  a  moment's  parley  was 
admitted  by  the  carpenter.  The  weary  soldier 
dropped  into  a  chair  exhausted  with  fatigue. 
Some  food  was  placed  before  him,  which  he  ate 
ravenously.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  suffered, 
he  was  vacant,  forgetful,  irritable,  until  somewhat 
refreshed,  he  to  a  certain  extent,  recovered  himself. 
It  was  the  Colonel  Ulrich  Kantorowicz. 

In  the  thin,  tattered,  ha^^gard  man,  the  car- 
penter scarcely  recognized  his  brother-in-law,  the 
bold,  handsome,  defiant  soldier,  who  was  lodged 
BO  royally  in  the  mayor's  house. 

"Pardon  me,  my  good  Franz,  I  am  scarcely 
myself,"  he  implored,  his  chin  falling  upon  his 
breast. 

**Thou  needst  not  excuse  thyself,"  said  the 
carpenter  compassionately,  "  thou  shalt  rest 
here.  After  some  weeks  thou  wilt  have  more 
strength." 

"No,  I  cannot  stay  here,  my  good  Franz. 
Yesterday  I  learned  the  proscription.  The  Prus- 
sians, at  the  instigation  of  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, have  issued,  or  shortlv  will  issue,  a  proclama- 
tion against  all  Poles  who  have  taken  up  arms 
against  Russia.  I  may  imperil  thee,  my  good 
Franz." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  the  carpenter  bravely. 

The  Colonel  Kantorowicz  shook  his  head.  "  To- 
night, I  must  resume  the  march,"  said  he,  "I 
must  not  delay  here,  but  I  must  see  her." 

"  Thou  art  in  the  nick  of  time,"  rejoined  the 
carpenter  impressively. 

The  soldier  scarcely  comprehended  Raczkinski'f 
meaning. 
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**  She  is  at  the  point  of  death,"  the  carpenter 
continned  gravely. 

"  Let  me  see  her  then,"  demanded  the  soldier. 

The  carpenter  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  whis- 
pered to  his  wife,  "  Ester,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
thy  brother  Ulrich  has  again  returned.  He  is 
under  our  roof.  Does  thy  good  mother  sleep  P 
He  comes  to  her." 

"  It  is  well,"  answered  his  wife  with  a  thrill  in 
her  Yoice.  "  She  is  awake,  she  hears.  He  comes 
before  it  is  too  late." 

Softy  the.  weary  soldier  ascended  the  stairs. 
The  widow  Kantorowicz's  eyes  were  glazing  in 
death,  yet  in  the  last  flicker  of  reason,  she  recog- 
nised her  boy  **  Lilac  "  again.  She  was  too  feeble 
to  reach  out  her  hands,  though  her  heart  yearned 
to  gather  him  in.  He  diving  her  wish.  He  bent 
over  her,  and  kissed  her  mouth.  Her  lips  were  mov- 
ing, but  their  accents  were  inaudible.  He  placed 
his  ear  to  them  reverently,  and  heard  her  repeat- 
ing, to  herself  it  might  be,  the  verses  of  Simeon's 
psalm : 

Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace. 

Then  the  lips  were  silent,  the  eyes  became  fixed, 
the  widow  Kantorowicz  slept  the  tranquil  sleep 
of  those  upon  whom  great  mercies  have  fallen. 

It  was  Hester,  who  at  last  touched  her  brother. 
He  was  prostrate  on  his  knees,  with  his  head  on 
the  bed.  He  rose,  and  she  led  him  from  the  death 
chamber  with  words  of  encouragement. 

"  Courage,  brother  Ulrich,  courage ! " 

In  the  lower  room  he  listened  to  the  voice  of 
consolation.  He  was  bitterly  repentant  in  that 
he  had  ever  grieved  a  tender  and  loving  parent. 
Then  when  ne  had  become  more  composed,  he 
embraced  them  all  tenderly,  received  from  them 
his  packet,  and  a  second  time  he  tore  himself 
from  their  arms,  passed  through  the  door,  and 
disappeared  to  resume  his  march  with  a  remnant 
of  the  Grand  Army. 

The  brave  Colonel  Ulrich  Kantorowicz  never 
entirely  overset  the  effects  of  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone.  He  was  unable  to  follow  his 
chief  in  tl^t  disastrous  campaign  which  ended 
with  Waterloo.  He  married  a  French  lady  of 
rank,  and  died  childless  in  1821 ;  but  he  had  seen 
to  the  worldly  advancement  of  the  children  of  bis 
beloved  sister  Ester. 
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pAKT  III. — oonttmied, 

TATBSa  AKD  DAUOUTEB. 

CHAPTEK  X. 
OK  THB  HSIGKT8  OF  CRINSLB  FELL. 

KATE  read  the  letter  twice,  and  turned  it  over 
in  her  fingers  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no 
other,  no  relentmg  word.    Then  she  looked  at 
Jane,  who  waited  near  her. 
••Has  he— gone?" 

V  Very  near  three  hours  ago.   He  packed  up  his 


bag,  and  looked  at  the  railway  guide.  There  wasn't 
a  train  from  the  station  to-nig'ht,  but  the  last  coach 
hadn't  gone  to  Oakdale.  So  ne  said  he  would  take 
that,  and  go  on  from  there  by  the  early  morning 
train.  I  made  free  to  tell  nim  he  wasn't  fit  for 
such  a  journey,  but  he  said  he  was  quite  well  now, 
and  out  of  the  doctor's  hands.  He  left  those 
letters  for  yon  and  Miss  Leake,  and  another 
besides.   This  is  the  other.   It's  a  big  one." 

Kate  looked  at  the  packet  pointed  out  to  her. 
It  was  carefully  folded  and  addressed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  geographical  society.  She  did  not 
know  that  it  was  endorsed,  with  paternal  pride 
strange  at  the  moment,  "  Prepared  by  my 
daughter,  from  notes  supplied  by  me,  and  written 
in  her  hand." 

This  was  the  one  service  which  he  could  boast 
that  she  had  done  for  him,  he  could  not  send  it 
out  of  his  hands  unrecorded. 

•'  And  has  he  actually  gone  f  "  Kate  asked  in- 
credulously. 

"  Yes,  by  the  last  coach,  as  I  said." 

Kate  looked  out  into  the  dusky  valley,  where 
the  shadow  of  the  mountains  lay  darkly.  He  had 
gone  beyond  the  mountains,  out  of  her  reach,  and 
she  was  left  behind  in  the  shadow.  That  day  had 
held  the  key  to  her  happiness ;  with  the  coming 
of  night  a  door  was  shut  in  her  face  which  might 
open  no  more. 

She  turned  to  Jane  with  sudden  passion — 

"  Why  did  you  let  him  go  P  He  was  my  faiherl" 

"  Your  father  ?  I  am  sure  we — none  of  us— 
thought  of  such  a  thing,"  answered  Jane  in  amaze- 
ment "  No  one  told  us.  But  if  we  had  known- 
begging  your  pardon — I  don't  see  how  we  could 
have  kept  him  here,  when  he  wanted  to  co." 

*'No,  no,  of  course  you  conldn%"  Kate 
answered  abstractedly.  Already  her  burst  of 
impatience  was  over;  she  had  forgotten  it,  and 
was  pondering  on  the  possibility  of  doing  some- 
thing immediately,  to  put  right  this  very  wrong 
condition  of  affairs.  She  was  not  prepared  to  let 
her  fate  or  her  father  take  her  at  the  first  hasty 
word,  and  leave  her  to  repent  it  for  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

"  Will  you  get  some  paper  for  me,  and  a  light  P  " 
she  said  at  last  to  the  attentive  and  curious  Jane. 

When  the  necessary  appliances  were  brought 
to  her,  she  sat  down,  ana  scribbled  the  following 
note:— 

"  Deab  Jack,— 

I  am  at  Jane  Dodd's.  I  came  to  see  my 
father,  and  persuade  him  to  go  back  with  me.  I 
find  that  he  has  gone  away,  to  Oakdale,  by  coach. 
He  intends  to  leave  Oakdale  by  the  first  train  in 
the  morning.  He  told  J ane  so.  Of  course  this 
must  not  be.  I  am  goina  over  to  Oakdale  now, 
by  the  mountain  path.  I  know  my  way  perfectly 
well,  and  shall  be  there  in  less  than  three  hours. 
I  shall  come  back  with  him  to-morrow,  or,  if  he 
won't  come,  I  shall  go  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
Certainly  I  will  never  come  back  without  him.  | 
Aunt  Susie  does  not  know  that  I  am  here.  If  I 
send  home  she  will  be  alarmed  and  do  something 
foolish ;  so  I  am  writing  to  you  instead.  I  enclose 
a  note  left  for  her  by  my  father.  There  was 
another  for  me.  Will  you  take  this  to  her,  and 
explain  what  it  means,  and  what  I  have  done. 
Don't  let  her  be  frightened. 

"Kah." 


IN  SHALLOW  WATERS. 


She  gave  this  commission  to  Jack  without  the 
least  hesitation,  in  spite  of  the  unfriendly  manner 
of  their  parting.  It  seemed  to  her  at  that  moment 
a  matter  of  small  importance  what  Jack  thought 
of  her,  and  she  was  sure  of  his  good-natured  ac- 
quiescence in  any  wish  she  might  express,his  readi- 
ness to  do  any  service  she  might  ask  from  him. 
Their  quarrel  could  stand  over  meanwhile  until 
some  more  suitable  occasion  occurred  on  which  to 
remember  it. 

She  enclosed  her  own  note  and  the  one  for  Miss 
r^ake  in  one  envelope,  and  addressed  the  whole  to 
J.  Langford,  Esq.,  Elmdale  Hall.  Then  she  gave 
them  to  Jane  Dodd,  and  asked  her  to  send  them 
on  to  Mr.  Langford  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

**  I  am  going  further  up  the  valley,"  she  said, 
for  she  knew  that  to  express  her  intentions  further 
would  have  called  forth  tiresome  remonstrances. 

She  started  from  the  inn  with  a  quick  step, 
anxious  to  get  as  far  as  possible  before  darkness 
set  in.  The  road  over  the  mountain  was  simple 
enough  ;  the  moon  would  rise  in  the  course  of  an 
honr-and-a-half ;  she  said  to  herself  that  she  was 
committing  no  imprudence,  and  had  nothing  to 
fear. 

When  she  left  the  shaded  lane,  and  began  to 
skirt  the  bare  hill- side,  she  seemed  to  have  gained 
a  fresh  accession  of  twilight ;  but  soon  she  nad  to 
plunge  into  a  gully  down  which  a  stream  tumbled, 
and  follow  its  course  for  some  distance.  The  stream 
was  hurrying  down  in  swift  swirls  and  sudden 
leaps,  as  if  it  had  an  enemy  behind  it  which  it 
desired  to  escape.  But  there  was  no  enemy  visible 
on  the  farther  heights,  only  silence  and  solitude, 
and  the  solemn  stillness  of  mountain  masses  re- 
vealing themselves  from  moment  to  moment  as 
Kate  made  her  way  upwards. 

2She  left  the  stream  after  some  time,  and  turned 
towards  the  left,  over  the  swell  of  the  hill-side. 
When  she  had  made  the  climb  over  this  trackless 
rounded  slope,  she  would  dip  downwards  to  a 
little  sheet  of  water  called  Ill-Head  Tarn.  She 
would  then  have  passed  the  highest  point  of  her 
joamey,  and  must  make  her  way  down  a  stony 
valley,  with  a  stream  for  guide  and  company, 
nntil  she  reached  Oakdale. 

As  she  scrambled  over  the  rugged  breast  of  the 
mountain,  she  became  aware  that  a  little  slip  of 
feathery  cloud,  delicate  as  a  bridal  veil,  and  hardly 
larger,  was  streaming  over  the  nearer  top  of 
Cnnkle  Pell.  Behind  her,  the  last  faint  light  of 
sunset  lingered  in  the  sky ;  before  her,  in  the  east, 
were  the  masses  of  Crinkle  Fell,  and  the  little 
flattering  veil  which  might  have  been  dropped  by 
some  heavenly  messager  recently  alighted  there. 
The  wind  was  from  the  east. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  Kate  remarked  to  herself 
—as  a  dales-woman  the  significance  of  that  little 
cloud  coming  up  before  the  wind  was  not  lost  to 
her — "  when  once  I  reach  Ill-Head  Tarn  I  can't  go 
wrong ;  I  have  only  to  follow  the  water  down  hill." 

But  the  bit  of  gossamer  on  the  crest  of  Crinkle 
Pell  was  proving  itself  elastic,  and  spreading 
rapidly  over  the  mountain  front.  It  was  as  yet 
thjn  enough  to  be  seen  through,  and  the  gaunt^ 
ribs  of  the  giant  hill  looked  gaunter  behind  its 
white  transparency,  more  rugged  in  contrast  to 
its  soft  beauty. 

Kate  climbed  onwards  as  rapidly  as  her  limbs 
would  take  her.  This  part  of  her  journey  was  the 
one  for  which  she  needed  light    She  miist  take 


the  curve  of  the  hill  at  a  certain  point,  or  she 
would  not  find  the  little  hollow  leading  down  to  the 
Hl-Head  Tarn.  If  she  turned  too  much  to  the 
right,  she  might  lose  herself  among  the  stony 
buttresses  of  Lang  Pike ;  if  she  wandered  too  far 
to  the  left,  she  would  find  herself  on  the  heights 
of  Crinkle  Fell,  with  its  precipitous  front  below 
her. 

A  stony  mountain  way  seems  longer,  when  it  is 
being  followed  in  a  race  with .  gathering  clouds, 
than  when  it  is  leisurely  taken  in  the  pleasant 
light  of  a  long  summer  day ;  and  now  the  (ustances 
seemed  strangely  to  lengthen  out,  and  the  far-off 
landmarks  to  retreat  before  Kate's  hastening  feet. 
The  little  mist  on  the  summit  proved  to  be  the 
edge  of  a  great  and  advancing  cloud  army.  The 
mountain  barrier  had  held  it  back  for  some  time, 
but  the  crest  once  surmounted,  it  dropped  heavily 
over  in  a  rolling  mass,  plunged  into  tne  hollows, 
filled  up  the  cavities,  charged  the  buttresses,  and 
rapidly  covered  the  whole  landscape  with  a  white 
darkness. 

Independently  of  its  danger,  the  mist  was  not 
a  pleasant  incident  in  a  mountain  climb.  It 
chilled  the  air,  covered  the  clothing  with  moisture, 
and  penetrated  the  lungs.  Its  effects  were  dis- 
tressing as  well  as  perplexing  to  the  traveller. 
Outside  the  masses  of  mist,  a  faint  moonlight  was 
beginning  to  glimmer  and  take  the  place  of  de- 
parting day ;  inside,  was  chillness,  bhndness,  and 
danger,  and  Kate  was  the  only  human  being  in  the 
treacherous  fleecy  folds. 

She  made  her  way  onwards  bravely.  When 
she  started  on  her  expedition,  she  had  not  realized 
that  it  might  bring  her  into  actual  danger;  she 
had  been  glad  to  face  the  mere  loneliness  and 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  that  she  might  prove  to 
her  father  what  she  could  do  for  his  sake.  She 
hoped  to  convince  him  that,  in  spite  of  her  despic- 
able conduct  that  afternoon,  she  was  no  fine  ladj 
afraid  to  soil  her  clothes  or  tire  her  limbs  on  his 
behalf.  Now  it  seemed  that  she  had  ventured 
into  real  peril  for  his  sake ;  but  she  hoped  yet  to 
win  his  praise  rather  than  his  blame  for  her 
attempt. 

It  seemed  to  her  after  a  time,  as  she  continued 
to  clamber  over  rocky  hindrances  which  increased 
in  size  every  moment,  that  she  ought  to  be  getting 
near  the  tarn»;  the  ground  should  before  this 
have  begun  to  spread  out  towards  the  level  top  of 
the  pass,  from  which  she  would  drop  to  the  edge 
of  the  water.  Instead  of  that,  the  ascent  was 
getting  steeper,  and  the  ground  more  broken.  She 
began  to  fear  that  she  had  wandered  too  far  to  the 
left,  therefore  she  turned  a  little  towards  the  right 
now,  hoping  to  remedy  her  mistake  in  this  manner; 
and  presently,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  she  found 
herself  descending.  But  very  soon  the  descent 
proved  as  much  too  steep  as  the  ascent  had  been, 
and  the  downward  scramble  was  so  difficult  that 
she  .was  obliged  to  cling  to  the  rocks  with  her 
hands  in  many  places.  She  was  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  she  had  wandered  too  far  to  the 
left,  had  climbed  much  too  high,  and  would  now 
have  a  very  steep  and  difficult  descent  to  make 
before  she  could  reach  the  shore  of  the  tarn. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  situation,  especially  as  she 
could  only  see  the  ground  a  few  feet  before  her, 
and  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  was 
only  plunging  into  further  difficulties  by  going 
further  down. 
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HOME  CHIMES. 


At  intervals  tHe  clouds  became  less  dense,  and 
wan  ghosts  of  moonlight  wandered  through  their 
folds.  A  moment  came  at  last  when  K!ate  was 
standing  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  with  her  hand  on  a 
higher  ledge,  uncertain  whether  to  go  farther  or 
to  return  upon  her  steps.  A  rift  in  the  clouds 
gave  a  glimpse  of  a  chilly  blue  light ;  the  mist 
parted  at  her  feet,  and  revealed  to  her — not  the 
shores  of  the  lonely  tarn,  but  a  dark  hollow,  lying 
hundreds  of  feet  below,  with  broken  rocks  striking 
steeply  down  into  it.  She  was  not  above  Ql-Head 
Tarn  at  uU,  nor  anywhere  near  it ;  she  was  on  the 
upper  slope  of  the  precipices  which  formed  the 
eastern  front  of  Crinkle  Fell. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  what  to  do.  She 
must  make  her  way  upwards  again  while  it  was 
yet  possible  to  her.  Even  in  uie  daylight  it  is 
difficult  to  retrace  the  steps  of  a  descent  amid 
broken  crags,  which  offer  a  different  apparent 
shape  from  every  different  point  of  view  :  in  the 
mist,  she  found  it  impossible  to  go  back  just  the 
way  she  had  come. 

The  rift  in  the  clouds  had  closed  again,  and 
Kate  could  only  choose  her  way  step  by  step. 
Here  and  there  the  crags  among  which  she  climbed 
were  separated  by  streams  of  shingle,  treacherous 
bits  of  ground  which  she  had  to  pass  wanly, 
because  a  slip  there  might  have  taken  her  far  down, 
possibly  over  the  edge  of  the  lurking  precipice 
below. 

She  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be  wisest 
to  ^ive  up  altogether,  to  sit  down  in  the  mist  and 
wait  until  morning,  when  a  little  accident  decided 
the  question.  She  made  a  false  step  on  the  shingle, 
slipped,  recovered  herself,  and  with  a  desperate 
effort  landed  on  a  led&re  beside  it.  But  her  ankle 
was  twisted,  and  her  hands  were  bleeding :  it  was 
impossible  to  go  further.  She  crept  to  the  back 
of  the  rocky  shelf,  sat  down  there,  and  prepared 
to  be  patient.  . 

She  was  not  sorry  now  that  she  had  told  Jack 
exactly  where  she  Wcas  going.  She  supposed  that 
it  would  do  her  no  harm  to  remain  where  she  was 
until  daylight  released  her.  Rest  would  remove 
the  pain  in  her  ankle  and  also  restore  her  some- 
what exhausted  strength,  and  in  the  morning  she 
could  go  on.  It  was  very  cold,  to  be  sure,  and 
decidedly  unpleasant  not  to  know  how  near  she 
was  to  a  precipice,  or  how  difficult  it  might  be  to 
extricate  herself  from  her  present  position.  She 
was  called  upon  to  show  endurance  and  courage ; 
and  she  would  try  not  to  fail  in  these  qualities — 
but  she  could  not  help  remembering  Aunt  Susie*s 
foolish  tendency  to  anxiety  with  some  comfort ; 
she  could  not  help  hoping  that  her  friends  mi^ht 
not  have  accepted  her  departure  with  that  philo- 
sophic calm  wnich  she  had  recommended  to  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
WHAT  THE  VIGUT  BBOUOnT. 

Latk  at  night  Henry  Dilworth  sat  in  the  inn  at 
Oakdale.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room,  and 
through  the  window  he  could  see  the  water  of  the 
lake  shining  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  trees  black 
against  its  margin.  Above  them  rose  the  massive 
lower  limbs  of  Crinkle  Fell  and  its  giant  com- 
rades, but  a  white  rolling  mist  hid  their  crests. 


The  road  stretched  past  the  inn,  towards  the 
lake  in  one  direction,  to  the  Langstone  Pass  in 
another.  Coaches  and  pedestrians  had  long  since 
left  the  highway  deserted ;  and  yet  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  lonely  road, 
and  the  horse  was  coming  fast.  When  it  reached 
tlie  inn  door  its  rider  sprang  from  the  saddle,  and 
called  out  to  the  servant  who  advanced  to  meet 
him,  "  Has  a  lady  come  here  over  the  mountains 
to-night?  *• 

"No,  sir,  no  lady  has  arrived  at  all  since 
morning." 

**  Is  Mr.  Dilworth  here — a  gentleman  who  came 
by  coach  from  Elradale  P  " 

Henry  Dilworth  stepped  into  the  passage. 

"  I  am  here,  Mr.  Langford.  Do  you  want  me  ?  " 

"  Is  your  daughter  with  you,  sir  P  " 

**  Kate  P  No.  I  left  her  in  Elmdale.  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  she  went  away  with  you." 

**  Will  you  read  this,  sir  r  And  then  we  must 
look  for  her,  if  she  isn*t  here.  She  started  to  fol- 
low you — from  the  Red  Cow;  she  hasn't  come 
back  into  Elmdale,  and  jou  see  that  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  mist.*' 

Henry  Dilworth  took  the  letter  and  read  ;  then 
he  handed  it  back  to  Jack,  and  looked  up  at 
Crinkle  Fell. 

Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  mists  are  on  the  moun- 
tain. She  has  not  been  able  to  find  her  way  down." 

He  walked  back  into  the  passatre,  took  his  hat 
and  stick  and  a  travelling  cloak,  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  a  flask  which  should  be  there,  and  returned 
to  the  door,  where  Jack  stood  giving  information 
and  directions  to  the  landlord. 

**Mr.  Langford,"  said  Henry  Dilworth,  ''you 
will  follow  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  with  the  guides 
(there  are  two  here  that  I've  been  talking  to), 
lanterns,  and  a  rope  or  two.  I  won't  wait.  I  am 
going  straight  on. 

"Impossible,"  said  Jack,  "you  must  not  go 
alone." 

"  I'll  take  the  dog  with  me,*'  he  answered,  cal- 
ling to  a  fine  foxhound  with  which  he  had  edready 
made  friends.  "  I  know  the  mountain  well.  I 
shan't  lose  myself.  I'm  used  to  bigger  deserts 
than  Crinkle  Pell." 

He  did  not  look  a  man  with  whose  actions  it 
was  easy  to  interfere,  as  he  stood  erect  in  the 
doorway,  an  air  of  resolution  bracing  his  limbs 
and  animating  his  features ;  but  J ack  ventured 
on  another  remonstrance.  Henry  Dilworth  did 
not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  it,  he  strode  out  into 
the  moonlight,  whistled  to  the  dog,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

^*  We  must  lose  no  time  in  following  him,*'  said 
Jack,  "  he's  been  very  ill,  and  is  about  as  fit  to  be 
on  the  mountains  as  his  daughter.  Are  they  get- 
ting the  things  we  want  ?  And  where  are  the 
men?" 

Henry  Dilworth's  long  strides  were  of  a  sort 
not  easy  to  surpass.  H^  was  a  trained  walker, 
trained  both  to  speed  and  endurance,  and  excite- 
ment brought  back  for  a  time  his  former  energy. 
Without  any  hesitation  he  took  the  path  to  ill- 
Head  Tarn,  and  soon  plunged  into  the  mist  cling- 
ing about  the  buttresses  of  Crinkle  Fell.  He  f^t 
sure  that  if  Kate  was  lost  on  the  mountain  it 
must  be  somewhere  beyond  the  tarn ;  from  that 
landmark  the  stream  was  an  unerring  guide  to 
the  valley;  therefore,  until  he  reached  the  dark 
water,  lying  gloomily  still  among  the  crags,  no 
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time  need  be  lost  in  investigations  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  He  contented  himself  with  whistling 
shrilly  every  few  roinntes,  and  listening  for  any 
answering  sonnd  through  the  mist. 

When  once  he  had  reached  the  tarn  and  passed 
it,  the  position  became  more  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain. He  made  his  way  onwards,  however,  in  the 
path  which  she  ought  to  have  taken,  uttering  his 
signal-whistles  as  ho  went.  It  occurred  to  him, 
as  the  best  thing  to  be  hoped  for,  that  as  soon  as 
she  found  herself  perplexed  in  the  mist,  she  might 
have  sat  down  to  wait  for  help ;  in  which  case  she 
would  not  be  far  from  the  proper  path.  He  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  mist  was  thinning  before 
him ;  that,  in  fact,  he  was  reaching  the  edge  of  it ; 
for  it  did  not  extend  nearly  so  far  down  on  the 
west  as  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain.  It  was 
certain,  then,  that  Kate  had  gone  astray  in  the 
comparatively  short  bit  of  ground  between  the 
edge  of  the  mist  and  the  shore  of  the  tarn.  She 
would  already,  ho  decided,  have  begun  to  bend  to 
the  left  before  she  reached  the  mist ;  and  she 
could  not  have  wandered  to  the  right  afterwards 
without  crossing  a  deep  gully,  where  she  could 
not  have  failed  to  perceive  her  mistake,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  turned  back  again. 

Therefore  she  must  be  looked  for  to  the  left, 
somewhere  in  that  ascending  slope  which  climbed 
to  the  precipitous  front  of  Grinlcle  Fell.  Henry 
Dil worth  acted  on  this  idea,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  left,  up  the  mountain  side.  In  spit-e  of  the 
thickness  of  the  mist  at  this  point  he  felt  no 
danger  of  being  lost  in  his  turn.  He  had  some- 
thing of  that  sense  of  locality  which  has  been 
attributed  to  dogs  and  other  animals,  a  distinct 
consdousnesc  of  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
looking,  a  keen  memory  for  the  tnrns  he  had  taken, 
a  close  observation  of  any  small  indication  in  the 
ground  around  him. 

He  climbed,  therefore,  the  steep  and  broken 
declivity,  which  he  knew — as  he  mounted  higher 
and  left  the  tarn  behind  him — to  be  the  crest  of 
the  dangerous  upper  slope  of  the  precipices. 
These  were  down  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  that 
side  he  felt  the  peril  to  oe:  for  if  Kate  had 
wandered  always  farther  to  the  left,  she  would 
have  merel}[  strayed  down  the  grassy  western 
slopes  of  Crinkle  Fell  into  the  valley  aoove  Elm- 
dale;  she  would  have  met  with  no  difficulty  in 
that  direction,  and  must  soon  have  emer^^ed  from 
the  mist  in  a  spot  whence  she  could  easily  make 
her  way  home  again. 

If,  however,  she  had  kept  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  she  might  still  be  far  in  front ;  or  if  she 
had  discovered  her  error  of  bending  too  much  to 
the  left,  and  tried  to  remedy  it  bv  an  abrupt  turn 
to  the  right,  she  would  have  found  herself  on  those 
upper  slopes  where  every  step  led  her  into  greater 
periL 

It  was  possible  that  she  might  have  already 
made  a  false  step,  and  fallen ;  but  Henry  Dilworth 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  live  in  the  presence 
of  a  possible  catastrophe  to  let  the  probability  of 
one  take  possession  of  his  thoughts,  when  those 
ihoughtfi  could  be  better  employed.  He  kept  all 
his  faculties  fully  occupied  in  looking  and  listening ; 
he  whistled  often,  and  stood  still  at  times  waiting 
for  a  reply. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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merits  being  recognized.  Frequently  the  authors, 
after  repeated  failures,  have  brought  their  books 
out  at  tneir  own  risk,  and  have  thereby  won  fame 
and  fortune.  In  works  of  fiction,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  example  of  a  story  whicn  was  offered  to 
publisher  after  publisher  only  to  be  returned  to  its 
author,  is  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  It  was  at  last 
"Printed  for  W.  Taylor,  at  the  Ship  in  Pater- 
Noster  Row,  mdccxix."  It  proved  a  gold 
mine  for  the  plucky  publisher.  He  made  a 
profit  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of  the 
venture.  Jane  Austen's  name  stands  high  in  the 
annals  of  English  literature ;  but  she  had  a 
struggle  to  get  her  books  published.  She  sold 
her  iforthanger  Abbey  to  a  Bath  bookseller  for 
the  insignificant  sum  of  ten  pounds.  The  manu- 
script remained  for  some  time  in  his  possession 
without  being  printed,  he  fearing  that  if  published 
that  it  would  prove  a  failure.  He  was.  however, 
at  length  induced  to  issue  it,  and  its  merits  caused 
it  to  be  extensively  read.  Samuel  Warren  could 
not  prevail  upon  a  publisher  to  bring  out  his 
well-KUOwn  book,  37te  Diary  of  a  late  Fhyaician, 
and,  murh  against  his  Inclination,  it  was  first  given 
to  the  reading  public  as  a  serial  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  Thackeray  wrote  his  clever  novel 
Vanity  Fair,  for  Colburna  Magazine ;  but  it  was 
refused  by  the  publishers  who  deemed  it  a  work 
without  interest.  He  tried  to  place  it  with 
several  of  the  leading  London  firms,  but  all 
declined  it.  He  finally  issued  it  in  monthly 
parts,  and  by  it  his  fame,  as  a  novelist,  was 
established. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  first 
volume  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales  was  declined  by  every  publisher  in  Copen- 
hagen. The  book  was  brought  out  at  his  ovm 
cost,  and  the  charming  collection  of  stories  gained 
for  him  world-wide  renown.  The  Rev.  James 
Beresford  could  not  induce  any  publisher  to  pay 
twenty  pounds  for  his  amusing  volume,  entitled 
The  Misei-ies  of  Human  Life,  It  was  after  some 
delay  issued,  and  in  twelve  months  it  passed 
through  nine  editions.  A  humorous  notice  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  doubt- 
less did  much  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
book.  The  handsome  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
profit  was  cleared  out  of  this  happy  venture. 
In  an  able  work  by  a  leading  American  critic 
entitled  American  Publishers  and  English  Authors, 
it  is  stated  that  **  Jane  Eyre  went  the  round  of  the 
publishing  houses  of  London,  but  could  not  find  a 
market  until  the  daughter  of  a  publisher  accident- 
ally discovered  the  manuscript  in  an  iron  safe, 
where  it  had  been  l^ing  until  it  was  mouldy. 
She  saw  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  novel,  and 
induced  her  father  to  publish  it."  The  foregoing 
statement  is  incorrect^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
manuscript  was  sent  by  rail  to  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  on  the  24th  August,  18^7,  and  by 
the  I6th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  the  firm 
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issued  the  novel.  According  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  f atnre  publishers  of 
Jane  Eyre  were  at  once  most  iavourably  im- 
pressed with  the  book,  and  this  is  fully  confirmed 
jy  the  prompt  publication  of  it.  Respecting  its 
reception  by  the  firm,  sajs  Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  first 
reader  of  the  manuscnpt  was  "  so  powerfully 
struck  by  the  character  of  the  tale,  that  he 
reported  his  impression  in  very  strong  terms  to 
Mr.  Smith,  who  appears  to  have  been  much 
amused  by  the  admiration  excited.  '  You  seem 
to  have  bleen  so  much  enchanted,  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  believe  you,'  he  laughingly  said.  But 
when  a  second  reader,  in  the  person  of  a  clear- 
headed Scotchman,  not  given  to  enthusiasm,  had 
taken  the  manuscript  home  in  the  evening,  and 
became  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  as  to  sit  up 
half  the  night  to  finish  it,  Mr.  Smith's  curiosity 
was  sufficiently  excited  to  prompt  him  to  read  it 
for  himself ;  and  great  as  were  the  praises  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it,  he  found  that  they  did 
not  exceed  the  trutii.  The  first  novel  Miss  Bronte 
wrote  was  entitled  The  Professor,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  numerous  publishers  without  finding  one 
to  accept  it.  It  was  not  issued  until  after  the  death 
of  the  gifted  author,  and  it  is  much  inferior  to 
her  other  books.  Says  Mrs.  Gaskell,  **  Mr.  Smith 
has  told  me  a  Httle  circumstance  connected  with 
the  reception  of  this  manuscript,  which  seems 
indicative  of  no  ordinary  character.  It  came  in  a 
brown  paper  parcel  to  65,  CornhUl.  Besides  the 
address  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  there 
were  on  it  those  of  other  publishers  to  whom  the 
tale  had  been  sent,  not  obliterated,  but  simply 
scored  through,  so  that  Mr.  Smith  at  once  per- 
ceived the  names  of  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
trade  to  which  the  unlucky  parcel  had  gone,  with- 
out success." 

Sterne  could  not  find  a  bookseller  who  would 
pay  fifty  pounds  for  Tristram  Shandy,  he  there- 
fore issued  it  on  his  own  account  and  it  proved  a 
saleable  work,  gaining  for  its  author  a  front  place 
amongst  English  humorists.  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  was  written  as  a  serial  for  the 
Naiional  Era,  an  anti-slavery  journal  published 
at  Washington.  It  was  next  offered  to  Messrs. 
Jewett  &  Co.,  but  their  reader  and  critic  pro- 
nounced it  not  a  story  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
worth  reproducing  in  book  form.  The  wife  of  the 
latter,  it  is  said,  so  strenuously  insisted  that  it 
would  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  that  he 
advised^  its  publication.  In  a  notice  of  Mrs. 
Stowe,  it  is  stated  that  in  four  years  313,000  copies 
had  been  printed  in  the  United  States  alone, 
probably  as  many  more  in  Great  Britain.  Miss 
Warner  8  popular  novel.  The  Wide,  Wide  World, 
was  declined  by  a  leading  New  York  publisher. 
It  is  said  that  several  well-known  houses  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  recent  times.  Vice  Versd,  and 
even  when  in  type  two  American  firms  did  not 
discover  its  worth  and  rejected  it. 

Some  notable  books  in  history,  travels,  poetry. 
&nd  science,  have  been  "  Declined  with  thanks. 
Both  Murray  and  Longman  were  afraid  to  risk  the 
publication  of  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
but  Bentley  brought  out  the  book,  and  according 
to  his  statement  it  is  the  most  saccessfal  work 
that  he  has  published.  A  score  of  houses  refused 
to  publish  Edthen,  and  the  author  in  his  despair 


handed  his  mannscript  to  one  of  the  lesser  known 
booksellers  and  printed  it  at  his  own  cost^  and  it 
was  extremely  successful.  After  twenty-five 
editions  of  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine  had  been 
sold,  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  was  paid 
for  the  copyright,  yet,  strange  to  state,  before  it 
was  published  not  a  single  firm  in  Edinbargh 
would  pay  a  hundred  pounds  for  it.  Strahan, 
the  KingnB  printer,  had  offered  to  him  the  first 
volume  of  Blair's  Sermons,  and,  after  a  carefal 
perusal,  concluded  that  the  work  would  not  be 
one  to  find  a  ready  sale.  Dr.  Johnson,  however, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  with  his  eloquence  in- 
duced Mr.  Strahan  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  for 
the  copyright.  It  had  a  large  circulation,  and 
for  a  second  volume  three  hundred  pounds  was 
the  amount  gladly  paid,  and  for  subsequent 
volumes  six  hundred  pounds  each. 

Sir  Eichard  Phillips  rejected  several  famous 
books.  It  was  to  this  bookseller  and  publisher 
that  Bobert  Bloomfield  offered  the  copyright  of 
his  Fa/rmer's  Boy  in  return  for  a  dozen  conies  of 
the  work  when  printed.  He  feared  it  woula  be  a 
failure  and  declined  it  The  poet  issued  it  by 
subscription,  and  within  three  years  25,000  copies 
were  sold.  This  publisher  is  said  to  have  nad 
offered  to  him  Byron's  early  poems.  He  might 
have  purchased  the  copyright  of  Waveriey  for 
thirty  pounds,  but  declined  it !  He  rejected  other 
works  which  won  favourable  reception  from  the 
press  and  the  public.  It  is  only  right  to  state 
that  he  gave  to  the  world  many  valuable  volcmes, 
and  that  he  was  a  man  of  decided  literary  ability. 
A  paragraph  went  the  rounds  of  the  literary  press 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  the  well-known 
Oxford  publisher,  stating  that  the  copyright  of 
Keblo's  Christian  Year  was  offered  to  Joseph 
Parker  for  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  and  refused. 
It  was  further  stated  that  "during  the  forty 
years  which  followed  the  publication  of  this  work, 
nearly  400,000  copies  were  sold,  and  Mr.  Keble's 
share  of  the  profits  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  bein^  one-fourth  the  retail  price."  The 
brothers  Smith  desired  to  sell  for  twenty  x>ound8 
to  Mr.  Murray  their  celebrated  Beiected  Addresses, 
but  the  great  publisher  declined  the  proposal  with 
thanks.  They  resolved  to  bring  out  the  book  at 
their  own  risk.  It  hit  the  popular  taste,  and  after 
sixteen  editions  had  been  sold,  Mr.  Murray  paid 
for  the  copyright  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pounds.  The  poems  yielded  the  authors  over  a 
thousand  pounds. 

Editors  of  newspapers  and  maj^zines  have  often 
made  ludicrous  blunders  in  rejecting  poems  of 
sterling  merit  It  is  generally  known  that  the 
editor  of  the  Qreenroch  Advertiser  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  insert  in  his  newspaper 
one  of  Thomas  CampbeH's  best  poems  on  account 
of  it  not  being  quite  up  to  his  standard.  The  Bev. 
Charles  Wolfe  submitted  to  the  editor  of  a  leading  i 
magazine  his  famous  ode  on  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  but  it  was  rgected  in  such  a  scornful 
manner  as  to  cause  the  writer  to  hand  it  to  the* 
editor  of  The  Nevory  Telegraph,  an  Ulster  news* 
paper  of  no  standing  as  a  literary  joumid.  It 
was  published  in  1817,  in  that  obscure  paper  with 
the  initials  of  "  0.  W.,"  but  was  reproduced  in 
various  publications,  and  it  attracted  great  atten** 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  our- limited  number 
of  pieces  of  martial  poetry. 
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1.  Tha  Woman  who  Savad  Him. 

F.  W.  BoblnaoB. 
8.  Hahraaof  Oa«tla BiuatlL  Oraea." 

8.  Rasonad  from  Boma.  Laatar  Lortoa. 
4.  Daiay  Maroh,  the  Prlaon  Flowar. 

Author  of  "  Famala  Idf  a  in  Piiioiv" 
B.  Aaron'a  Barreat.         0.  H.  M.  Bridgo. 

6.  Hla  Highnaaa.  B.  Oiwald. 

7.  Hia  Ona  Friend. 

▲nthor  of  •<  A  Trap  to  Catob  a  Bonbaam." 
a  Mikao*  tha  Shannon.  lfra.Lyaa^ti 

8.  BnthBarttotfaViototy.  LaaraM.Lana. 

10.  Tha  Hooao  in  BoUion  Coort. 

Mra.  B.  B.  Pitman* 
IL  Jam'a  Hopaa.      Manda  Jaanno  Fiana. 

11.  Barba'a  Saoret  Jaan  Middlemaa. 

18.  Madffa'a  Saaaona.       Hra.  Maokarnaai. 

14.  Six  Pann'orth  of  Ooppara. 

Tr^nlift  B.  Dobraa. 

15.  ▲  Beathan  of  tha  Day.  **  Aliaon.** 

16.  BlrValaniina'aVictoiy.  BmmaMarahalL 

17.  ▲  Bravo  ToongHaart.  LamriaLanafaldt. 
la  Darmot  O'Hara.  J.  CaUwalL 

19.  Bar  Crooked  Ways.  &  Oren. 

80.  Moriel'a  Triala.  Ilafgarat  Grant. 

81.  A  Jiltad  Woman.  Mra.  Lyaaght. 
88.  Wait  Awhila.  L  Indarmair. 
88.  Two  Haatan.  0.  L  Pringla^ 
84.  ThaLagaoyofaLa^y*  T.Fnst. 
80.  An  Sn^iah  Boaa. 

Author  of  **Mra.'Janiyngbam1  JoamaL* 
88.  Tha  Gmiaa  of  Tha  Patrol-* 

F.M.Ho1mai. 

87.  Two  Tonng  Wlraa.      Gcaoa  Stabbing. 

88.  Stolon  Away.  ^  *•  Snaia?' 
88.  HaTingHarOwnWay.  BdtthO.  Banyan. 

80.  Tha  Vioar  of  Avalton.  BataayHammon. 

81.  How  Ailsa  Saved  Her  Villaga.  W.  Sima. 
88.  Oraoa  Escott'a  Oood  Figtit  Alice  King. 
88.  At  tha  WaU.  Manda  Jeanne  Frano. 
84.  The  Maaanra  of  Hia  Sin.  Bar.  J.  B.  Owen. 
86.  She  Woold  be  a  Lady.     B.  J.  Lyaaght. 

86.  Miaa  Bnrton'a  Prajndiea.    F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  Haior.  Henrietta  MarahalL 
88i  Unchanged  Through  Change.   

St.  a  Wlllfefnf, 

80.  Tolllng,B«)ololng,  Borrowing.  H.  Major. 

40.  Throngn  Thiok  and  Thin.  L.  B.  Dobraa. 

41.  Liaa,  or  tha  Dnahy  Wife.  B.  J.  Lartar. 
4a  In  Dne  Season.  Blaanor  Holmea. 
4a  Anatio'a  FaU.  Emma  Raymond  Pitman. 
44.  A  StalTordahira  OiiL  A.  0.  BalL 
4a  Miaar'a  Moner.  laaao  Pleydall. 
4a  Gnndreda'a  Two  Loma  0.  Birley. 
47.  Ont  of  the  Storm.  B.  J.  Lyaaght. 
4a  Sown  in  Sorrow.            T.  F.  Sonthaa. 

Alio  pnbUahed  In  Tolmna  form,  aaoh 
TOlnma  containing  twelve  oompleta  atoriea. 
Handaome  colonred  piotore  oovar,  by 
EdmnndBvana|ls.6d.  In  Gloth  Boarda,  ai 

&  WILLOUOHBT,  87,  Ivy  LaBa,B.O. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


(Silver  Medal,  Health  Exhibition,  1884. 

FRY'S 
COOOA 

EXTRACT 


WW  OP  MANUFACTORr*  BRISTOL. 

Try  also  Fry's  Caracas  Cocoa.    A  delicious  Cocoa. 


FAST  PILE.        ^     PART  nvE  ^ 


*'lt!sihe  rIchesU 
softest,  and  most  be- 
coming fabric  ever 
invented  for  Wo- 
men's  wear:'— 

Ladies'  Pictorid. 


FAST  DYE; 


'  Nonpareil "  Velveteen  tuite  old  and  yovng,  boyi  and  girU^  bridft  and  ekaperone. 
The  vowian  doet  not  exist  whom  thi$  loveljt  fabric  doee  not  become.  It  well  merite 

the  name  **  Nonpareil^'* for  it  has  no  equal  in  grace  and  beautif. 
The  liner  qnalities      eqntl  in  ftppearance  and  wenr  better  than  the  very  best 
Lyons  Silk  Velvet,  and  oost  only  a  qaarter  the  prioe.  Can  be  purchased  of 
all  leading  retailers  at  from  2f .  to  68-  the  yard* 
Wholesale  Agents-  J.  H.  Fulleh,  92,  Wailing  Street,  London;  John  R.  Taylor,  51,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 

LADIES    ARE  WARNED 

Against  the  false  pretences  of  those  Drapers  who,  not  haring  the  "  NoRPAREn« "  Velvxtebn  in  stock,  seek  bj  misrepresen- 
tation to  foist  npon  their  customers  a  common  make  of  Velveteen.  For  the  protection  of  the  public,  the  genuine 
*'  Nonpareil "  has  the  Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  back  of  every  yard,  thus  ladies  can  protect  themselves  by  always 
tnminff  to  the  back  of  the  fabric  to  find  this  evidence  of  genninaness.   


NKVEB  BB  WITHOnr 

SINCLAIR'S 

COLD  WATER 

SOAP 


THE  MAGIC  CLEANSER, 
A  BOON  TO 
SnSt  nOR  ft  RICH  ALIKE 

In  daily  ose  by  tens  of  thouaanda  of  all  dassei,  RemoTet 

Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort. 
HAVES  nOMEY.  Labour Jiine  ^emper  d  Fuel. 
J.  BINOIiAIBy  06,  BMihwark  St.,  IiONDOH; 
and  at.65,  Whitechapel,  UVEBPOOL.  


laiimCake 

The  Substitute  for  Castor  Oil 


Tti%  mildest  and  noet  agreeable  aperient  known.  A  trst*disi 
Family  Medidne  for  every  hoosehold.  Highly  approved  by  adolts 
^readily  Uken  by  children.  Admirably  adapted  fnt  ftmalM  fla 
every  occasion.  Does  not  gripe,  and  leaves  no  bad  elM  like  ofl. 
Unsarpaased  as  a  digestive  tablet,  and  **  sweet  as  sagar."  Ask  Ibr 
Mavita  Cakb,  and  see  that  you  get  U.  Fiiee  1^.  per  eaks,  U  fiir 
Is.  ad.,  through  any  Cbemtot  or  Mediofaie  Vendor.  Wholesato  of 
B^BCxjiT's,  EnW4«]>8^  HovBvnxv's,  Nbwbvbt's,  Mat  RoBisf^ 
BAVoaa  k  Bovs,  Sunov  k  Oo^  etc.,  etc. 


THEORICINAL 
OL    &ONLY  GENUINE 

WRIGHT'S 
|v,COAL  TAR 
%  SOAP 

E  SC«iel  0  aV  tut  CKT»ft  I  fVlEDlCAl  ?fl0FE$S!O* 
(OR  f HI  CURE  OF   SKIN  DIStAStS, 

pROTicTs  f  Rew  inEASLts.smu  itmnnm 

W-V.WR1CHT  &  C°  SDUTHWARK, LONDON, 


"Very  Digestible— Kntrittont—PalataU*-8atisfytag—Kzcen«nt  in  QasUtr; 
FerfeeUv  free  from  Orit— IU>quires  neither  boiling  or  straining— Hade  la  a  aaaats* 
-  Vid$  LmMt,  BrtUih  iUdM  Jowmal,  Ae. 

Alien  &  Hanburys' 

0/\/\T\  For  Infants 
F  V/v/L/  and  Invalids. 


Malted 
Farinaceous 


My  ehUd,  after  being  at  death's  door  for  weeks  from  axhanstf o^ 
npon  severe  dlarrhOBa,  and  tnahility  to  r*to<i»  amy  form  of  'Infomi^/iod'orMat, 
began  to  Improve  immediately  he  took  your  malted  preparation,  and  I  nave  aem 
Infant  inaease  in  weight  u>  "P^^^-j.^V'lSsS&IL,  F.R.a8,  MAOP. 
Fnriktr  UsUmont  and  fM  iireetiem  «HM  omch 
TUrS,  ad..  U.,211..  lOa.  BtUtt  BTwywlkm. 
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A  BOARDING-HOUSE  ROMANCE. 

BY  "KOBIN." 

BELLEVUE  HOUSE  was  one  of  the  good 
homely  old-fashioned  boarding-hoases,  in  a 
little  town  that  shall  be  nameless,  on  the  coast  of 
Devon.  It  had  been  established  many  years,  and 
was  justly  and  deservedly  popular. 

Year  after  year  the  same  people  came  to  it,  to 
be  received  with  welcoming  smiles  by  the  ancient 
chambermaid  and  head  waiter,  who  had  served 
the  establishment  so  long  as  to  look  upon  its 
credit  as  their  own. 

Perhaps  part  of  its  popularity  was  due  to  the 
extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  built  almost  on 
the  ed^e  of  the  cliflF,  with  its  own  lovely  grounds 
gtragglmg  down  the  steep  slope,  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  calm  water  of  the  Severn  Sea ;  surely 
few  hotels  or  boarding-houses  could  show  the  like. 
What  did  it  matter  that  it  was  a  place  far  from  a 
railway  station,  difficult  of  access,  that  the  little 
town  was  dtill  as  could  be,  no  band,  no  public 
promenade, not  even  a  lending  library? 

Was  it  not  enough  to  satisfy  any  one  to  sit  out 
in  the  calm,  delicious  evening  under  the  verandah, 
or  on  the  strip  of  smooth  grass  amongst  the 
flowers.  Such  flowers  never  have  I  seen  any- 
where else — such  carnations,  deep  rich  red,  and 
palest  pinky  and  pink  and  white,  eiant  fuchias 
iiailed  up  by  the  wall,  great  myrtle  bushes,  hugh 
hydrangeas  and  ▼eromtas,  and  then  beyond  the 
little  low  ivy  grown  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
and  the  pleasant  sunny  terrace  beneath,  the  slope 
of  trees,  oak  and  elm*  and  everywhere  the  grace- 
ful outline  of  the  mountain  ash,  with  its  wonder- 
ful clusters'  of  coral  berries,  and  beyond  that 
again  the  blue,  blue  Severn  sea,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  fishing  boat  dancing  along,  and 
faintly  distinguishable  in  the  distance  the  hazy 
line  of  the  Welsh  coast. 

Yes,  it  was  a  lovely  place.  1  had  come  here 
now  for  several  years  to  spend  my  holiday,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  quite  one  of  the  regular 


habitu6s.  I  flatter  myself  that  the  jolly  old 
proprietor  would  have  quite  missed  me  had  1  failed 
to  put  in  an  appearance  about  July  or  August, 
and  the  servants,  from  the  staid  head  waiter  down 
to  the  grinning  "boots,"  nay,  even  the  very 
ancient  man  who  drove  me  out  Sometimes,  always 
assuring  me  "he  knew  every  inch. of  Devon," 
never  failed  to  bid  me  welcome.  It  may  have  been 
only  their  pleasant  South  country  way,  but  we 
appreciate  these  little  bits  of  human  kindness, 
especially  when  we  have  come  to  be  lonely  maiden 
ladies  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty. 

1  hope  no  one  reading  thus  far  will  be  fright- 
ened into  supposing  they  are  going  to  have  a  story 
of  an  "  old  maid."  No,  my  little  story  I  may 
have,  like  most  of  other  people,  but  it  is  all  over 
and  done  with  long  a;^o.  Only  I  hope  it  has  left 
me  with  a  more  tender  sympathy  for  these  wonder- 
ful young  people  growing  up  around  us,  who  seem 
to  our  ola  eyes  to  have  all  the  fair  treasures  we 
have  missed  within  their  grasp,  and  who  yet  so 
often  will  make  just  such  perilous  shipwreck  of 
their  life's  happiness,  as  wo  perchance  have  done 
before  them. 

I  am  very  fond  of  boarding-house  life  for  a 
little  while.  It  has  its  bad  side  no  doubt,  but  it 
amuses  me  to  study  all  the  different  people,  to 
speculate  on  their  characters,  their  historj;;  to 
wonder  whether  that  stout  old  officer,  who  is  so 
particular  about  his  dinner,  and  waxes  so  warm 
over  politics  of  an  evening,  was  ever  in  love,  and 
indifferent  to  the  flavour  of  his  soup ;  or  if  that 
quiet  old  bachelor,  who  comes,  like  myself,  year 
after  year,  and  listens  so  attentively  to  the  sing- 
ing of  an  evening,  has  any  tender  memories 
behind  his  little  formal  cut  and  dried  exterior. 

As  a  rule,  we  get  some  very  pleasant  people  at 
Bellevue  House,  and  we  manage  to  aufuse  ourselves 
pretty  well  of  an  evening. 

This  summer  I  speak  of  the  house  was  specially 
full.  The  long  table  was  quite  crowded,  and  at 
the  table  d^hote  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  small 
table  in  one  of  the  great  deep  windows.  Here  I, 
arriving  late  one  Augnst  evening,  found  myself 
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placed.  The  nights  did  not  yet  fall  quickly 
enough  to  have  the  curtains  drawn,  and  the  view 
over  the  calm,  shimmering  sea,  with  a  golden 
moon  jnst  rising  from  behind  the  shoulder  of  the 
great  solemn  heather-covered  hill  to  the  right,  was 
simply  perfect. 

Tnere  were  two  other  ladies  at  the  table  with 
me — a  mother  and  daughter— wealthy  people,  as 
I  supposed;  and  the  girlwas  the  most  exquisitely 
pretty  creature  I  had  ever  seen.  She  was  so  tall, 
so  slim,  80  round,  with  such  a  fair,  frank  brow, 
such  shining  brown  eyes,  almost  startliogly  dark, 
with  her  bright  hair  and  her  fair  complexion ; 
such  a  sweet  mouth,  such  dimples,  my  heart 
seemed  to  go  out  to  her  at  once.  And  she  was 
so  charmed  with  everything,  and  so  full  of  bright 
chatter. 

Her  mother  was  a  great  contrast;  she  was 
a  little,  plaintive,  aggrieved-looking  person — one 
of  those  people  who,  I  think,  take  a  kind  of 
pleasure  in  being  unhappy. 

I  made  a  few  civil  remarks  to  her,  and  she  un- 
folded her  grievances  to  me. 

Thev  had  been  there  almost  a  fortnight  I  heard, 
and  sue  did  not  at  all  like  bein^  at  the  side- 
table.  She  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
slight. 

*'  We  do  not  get  half  attended  over  here ; "  she 
broke  oft  to  complain  bitterly  to  the  passing 
waiter,  **  This  is  tne  third  time  I  have  assed  for 
vegetables."  "  Don't  you  think  the  attendance  is 
wretched  ?  "  she  repeated  to  me.  "  But  I  always 
notice  ladies  got  no  attention  at  a  table  by  them- 
selves.'* 

Her  daughter  laughed,  and  I  consoled  her  by 
pointing  out  that  there  was  another  place  laid, 
nnd  that  it  might  possibly  be  for  a  gentleman. 
Several  had  come 'by  the  coach. 

She  brightened  up  at  this,  and  had  just  com- 
menced to  ask  me  if  this  was  my  first  visit  to 
Devonshire,  when  I  saw  a  waiter  showing  a 
gentleman  across  to  us. 

He  was  an  odd-looking  man — a  very  odd- 
looking  man  somehow — tall,  and  largely  made, 
with  a  rugged,  fair  face,  very  wide-open  blue 
eyes,  and  a  fine  head,  held  very  high.  Somehow 
he  was  not  like  the  usual  run  of  our  visitors, 
and.  strangest  of  all,  he  brought  in  a  dog  with 
him — a  handsome  pug,  if  any  pug  can  be  called 
handsome — who  preceded  his  master  up  the  room, 
his  wrinkled  nose  sniffing  the  air,  and  Jiis  crooked 
eyes  looking  in  every  comer. 

Now,  like  most  maiden  ladies,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  very  nervous  of  strange  dogs,  and  this 
special  one  had  certainly  a  most  ferocious-looking 
countenance ;  I  drew  myself  back  into  my  comer 
as  far  as  I  politely  could,  as  the  creature  gave  a 
little  snifE  at  my  skirts.  The  stranger  did  not 
seem  to  take  much  notice  bejond  saying,  "  Lie 
down.  Jack ;''  he  was  occupied  in  giving  his  orders 
to  the  waiters,  who  certainly  did  seem  galvanized 
into  greater  activity. 

I  looked  at  my  pretty  g^rl.  Her  face  was  all 
dimpled  and  flushed. 

The  dear  old  doggie.  Do  let  me  hold  him  for 
a  little  while ;  I  am  so  fond  of  dogs/' 

Her  mother  moved  uneasily  and  protested 
♦eebly— 

"Alice,  dear." 

The  stranger  turned  and  look  at  her. 
_  "  Thank  you  so  much,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  really 
like  dogs  P  Most  ladies  are  afraid  of  Jack." 


Did  I  imagine  it,  or  did  his  fnU  blue  eyes  light 
on  me  for  a  moment  P 

"  But  he  really  is  the  most  harmless  creature. 
Come,  Jack,  come  and  speak  to  this  lady." 

Jack  seemed  nothing  loth.   He  put  his  front 

Eaws  on  the  girl's  dress,  and  looked  up  at  her  with 
is  foolish  blinking  eyes,  while  she  stroked  his 
head,  and  talked  to  him  in  dog  language. 

"  Alice,  don't  you  think  you  had  better  eat  your 
dinner  P  "  suggested  her  mother  feebly. 

"  I  have  finished,  thank  you,  mamma,  and  see 
how  happy  he  is.   He  likes  being  with  me." 

"I  have  never  seen  Jack  take  to  a  stranger 
before,"  said  his  master. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  pay  the  girl  a  compliment 
as  a  young  man  might  have  done.  He  was  quite 
middle-aged,  older  than  myself  as  I  judged,  and 
had  got  beyond  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

He  made  himself  very  pleasant,  bnt  I  could  see 
that  Mrs.  Yerinder  was  a  little  suspicious  of  both 
him  and  his  dog. 

"  So  odd  to  bring  a  dog  to  dinner,"  she  confided 
to  me  as  we  left  the  room.  "  I  don't  think  it  ought 
to  be  allowed." 

Our  drawing-room  was  a  very  pleasant  room, 
mnning  the  whole  length,  or  rather  breadth,  of 
the  house.  It  had  two  long  windows  at  the  end 
facing  the  sea,  and  two  very  deep  bays,  like  rooms 
in  themselves — the  pleasantest  places  in  the  world 
for  writing  letters,  or  chatting  with  ones  special 
friends — at  the  side,  looking  out  over  the  heather- 
covered  hill,  the  beautiful  far-reaching  moor  with 
all  its  wonderful  changes  of  light  and  colour. 

There  was  a  kind  of  unwritten  law  in  our  house 
that  we  had  music  until  the  tea-bell  rang  at  nine, 
after  that  it  was  the  turn  of  the  whist  players. 
The  gentlemen  did  not  as  a  rale  make  their  ap- 
pearance amongst  us  much  before  tea.  There  was 
a  billiard-room  with  a  delightful  verandah  over  the 
sea,  where  they  were  wont  to  congregate;  bnt 
this  year  it  seemed  to  me  they  had  found  an 
attraction  superior  to  billiards  or  tobacco.  Ona 
after  another  they  came  dropping  in,  until  Alice 
Verindcr,  at  the  piano,  had  quite  a  little  crowd 
about  her.  There  were  two  young  gentlemen 
especially  I  noticed,  I  had  seen  them  looking  a 
great  deal  in  our  direction  at  dinner.  A  tall  dark 
Cambridge  young  man,  with  a  nice  clever  face— a 
great  mathematician  I  beard  afterwards  he  was— 
and  a  melancholy-eyed  young  Oxford  under- 
graduate. Poor  young  men,  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  room  held  nothing  for  them  but  that  bright 
girl's  face. 

**  Some  day,  some  day,  some  day  we  shall  meet^" 
Miss  Yerinder  sang.  I  remember  just  how  she 
looked ;  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  passionate 
admiration  in  the  young  men's  eyes.  Old  woman 
as  I  was,  I  found  her  a  pleasant  sight. 

*•  A  sweet  voice  and  a  sweet  face,"  said  some 
one  beside  me.  It  was  our  neighbour  at  dinner. 
He  had  come  softly  across  the  room,  holding  his 
dog*s  leash.  He  stood  a  moment  by  me,  and 
then  he  sat  down  behind  the  piano,  took  his  dog 
on  his  lap,  and  threw  back  his  great  head,  listen- 
ing with  evident  enjoyment  to  the  music.  I 
thought  again  what  a  strange-looking  man  he 
was.  Miss  Yerinder  finished  her  song,  and  turned 
round  with  all  the  pretty  light  on  her  face.  He 
crossed  over  then  and  thanked  her,  while  the 
young  men  looked  rather  superciliously  at  him. 

"  I  felt  sure  you  had  a  singing  face,"  he  said. 
"  Are  you  well  off  for  musio  here  P  " 
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"  Kot  Tery**  she  told  him,  and  then  she  asked 
he  played. 

"  Yea/*  he  said.  *'  It  is  almost  the  only  solace  I 
haye.*'  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  went  on 
in  such  a  low,  hopeless  kind  of  voice.  "I  am 
almost  blind." 

Oh !  I  am  so  sorry." 

Poor  man  I  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  a  kind  of 
compensation  to  see  the  sweet  tenderness  of  the 
bright  young  face,  to  hear  the  soft  pity  of  her 
yoice.  He  said  something — I  did  not  catch  what 
it  was — and  then  he  sat  down  to  the  piano. 

Play,  I  should  think  he  did  play.  Never  had 
there  been  such  music  brought  out  of  our  piano. 
A  great  hush  fell  upon  the  room.  Even  those  who 
did  not  care  for  music  for  its  own  sake,  were 
silent  from  astonishment. 

As  for  Mr.  Gorst  himself,  the  music  seemed  to 
tnuisform  him.  He  shook  back  his  hair,  and  his 
grave,  plain  face  brightened  up. 

"  Jack"  sitting  at  his  ieet,  kept  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  him,  as  if  he  understood  it  all ;  and  as  for 
Miss  Verinder,  the  pretty  colour  grew  brighter  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  shone.  She  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music. 

"  Odd  man  !  Don't  you  think  so  ?  very," 
whispered  Mrs.  Colquhoun — the  greatest  gossip 
in  the  house — to  me.  "  Not  a  gentleman,  de- 
cidedly ;  actor,  I  should  think ;  professional,  cer- 
tainly. Dreadful  flirt  that  girl  is  to  be  sure.  Do 
you  admire  her?   No,  surely  not." 

I  held  up  my  hand  to  silence  her.  I  did  not 
like  Mrs.  Colquhoun.  I  knew  her  mischief- 
making  tongue  of  old,  and  I  had  caught  a  flash 
from  Alice  Verinder's  soft  eyes. 

Mr.  Gorst  was  going  to  sing  for  us.  As  he 
played  the  first  bars  of  "  The  Message,"  Jack  gave 
a  kmd  of  strangled  howl. 

He  is  wonderfully  fond  of  singing,'*  his  master 
explained  with  pride. 

Qearly,  I  thought,  he  was  a  thorough  old 
bacnelor,  and  this  dog  was  wife  and  child  to  him. 

Well,  I  have  heard  many  fine  voices,  but  never 
one,  I  think,  like  Mr.  Gorst's.  As  the  passionate 
beautiful  words  of  "  The  Message"  rang  out,  I  felt 
my  veiy  heart  stirred  within  me. 

I  cried  in  my  passionate  longing— 

Hmb  the  eartli  no  angel-friend. 
Who  will  carry  my  love  the  message 

That  my  heart  desires  to  send. 
•  •  •  • 

A  great  hush  fell  upon  the  room  as  he  finished. 
One  could  well  believe  such  a  voice  would  "  pass 
through  the  golden  gate."  I  saw  a  strange  moved 
expression  on  Mr.  ELardynge's  face,  the  ouiet  old 
bachelor  I  have  mentioned  before;  and  as  for 
Hiss  Verinder,  I  did  not  like  to  look  at  her;  I 
knew  there  were  tears  in  the  bright  young  eyes. 

And  after  "  The  Message,"  he  gave  us  "  For 
Ever  and  For  Ever,"  and  "  The  Distant  Shore." 
He  would  have  sung  all  night,  I  think,  if  the  loud 
clang  of  the  tea-bell  had  not  sounded  out,  bring- 
ing us  all  back  to  the  world  around  us. 

He  dropped  his  hands  from  the  keys  quite 
startled. 

"  Oh  I  it's  only  the  tea-bell.  Are  we  expected 
to  eat  again?  Bui  I  have  inflicted  myself  upon 
jou." 

"  I  oonld  listen  for  ever,"  said  the  girl,  with  that 
softy  lovely  light  still  on  her  face. 
I  am  a  foolish  old  woman,  I  know ;  but  I 
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caught  myself  hoping  he  was  not  too  blind  to 

see  it. 

"  Miss  Verinder,  will  you  not  let  me  get  you 
some  tea?"  broke  in  the  Cambridge  man,  Mr. 
Hoare,  as  I  found  out  his  name  was.  He  had  been 
watching  the  changes  in  the  girl's  face  all  through 
the  singing. 

«  •  •  • 

Well,  he  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and 
he  was  almost  blind,  and  was  grave  and  odd- 
looking  beside,  while  she  was  the  sweetest,  freshest 
bit  of  maidenhood.  Young  even  for  her  twenty 
years.  And  yet  somehow  those  two,  Mr.  Gorst 
and  Alice  Verinder,  were  drawn  to  each  other  that 
very  first  night,  I  think.  Perhaps  it  was  Jack, 
perhaps  it  was  the  music,  or  uiat  the  child's 
sweet  womanly  heart  was  moved  to  pity  the  lonely 
afflicted  man.  She  was  so  watchful  of  him  at 
meal  times,  would  try  in  her  pretty  way  to  interest 
him,  to  drive  the  shadows  from  his  face ;  would 
pay  him  such  sweet  deference.  He  was  always 
quiet,  always  silent  and  reserved.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  he  took  much  notice  of  what  would  have 
raised  a  young  man  to  the  seventh  heaven  of 
happiness.  I  came  on  them  one  morning  out 
amongst  the  flowers — he  walking  up  and  down 
slowly  and  carefully,  as  an  almost  blind  man  does, 
she  springing  out  m  her  joyous  way,  fresh  as  the 
morning  itself,  in  a  dark  blue  ^own  all  ruffled  with 
embroidery,  a  wide  hat  sha(hng  her  sweet  face, 
the  sunlight  on  the  mass  of  crisp  hair  beneath. 
They  said  "  Good  morning "  to  each  other,  and 
then  she  spoke  to  the  dog. 

"  Jack  "  never  seemed  a  very  responsive  animal. 
He  just  suffered  her  caresses;  his  master  rebuked 
him. 

"  Come,  Jack,  you  know  this  lady  is  your  first 
friend  in  Devonsnire.  You  ought  to  be  very  nice 
to  her.  I  think  Jack  has  never  got  over  his  sur- 
prise at  your  kindness.  He  is  luce  myself,  not  a 
demonstrative  person ;  but  I  think  he  feels  it  if 
he  could  express  himself.  He  is  accustomed  to 
ladies  shrinking  and  shrieking  when  I  bring  him 
into  the  drawing-room." 

"  But  it  makes  such  a  difEerence  to  be  brought 
up  amouffst  them.  I  love  dogs,  and  Jack  is  such 
a  dear  fellow,"  she  said. 

Yes,  he  is  a  good  dog;  I  could  not  do  without 
him  ;  he  is  my  only  friend.  I  do  not  absolutely 
want  him  yet  for  a  guide,  but  I  am  getting  into 
training  for  that  time ;  it  won't  be  long.  I  think 
he  knows  all  about  it." 

Again  I  saw  the  sweet  compassion  in  the  girl's 
face  as  she  looked  at  him.  And  just  then  her 
mother  came  out,  calling  her.  They  had  made  up 
a  little  walking  party,  and  were  goin^  to  lunch  up 
the  hills.  Mr.  Hoare  was  going  with  them,  of 
course ;  he  was  a  great  botanist,  as  brimful  of 
facts  about  the  vegetable  world  as  the  Oxford 
nndergraduate  was  of  everything  relating  to 
church  architecture. 

Between  her  two  admirers.  Miss  Verinder 
ought  to  have  acquired  much  useful  information 
during  that  sweet  summer  holiday.  Youns 
Hoare  took  possession  of  her  at  once.  I  heard 
her  blithe  laugh  as  she  answered  some  remark  of 
his.  They  made  a  handsome  couple,  I  thought ; 
she  so  fair  and  slim,  he  so  tall  and  dark  and 
broad-shouldered,  and  both  with  that  wonderful 
light  of  youth  on  liieir  faces. 

"  He  is  a  handsome  fellow,"  Mr,  Qorst  said,  and 
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I  knew  he  had  divined  my  thought ;  he  was  won- 
derfully sharp,  for  all  his  blindness. 

.    •  •  •  • 

Well,  the  sweet  August  time  drifted  on,  with 
long  sunshiny  days,  with  lovely  moonlight  nights. 
"Never  had  there  been  such  a  season,  never  had 
our  boarding-house  been  so  fuU,  the  guests  so 
well  satisfied.  We  had  picnics  up  the  hills  or 
down  on  the  shore,  drives  for  the  old  people, 
loiterings  out  in  the  moonlit  garden  for  the  young, 
delicious  evenings  of  music  for  everybody. 

For  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  the  unwritten  law  of  the  house 
was  broken,  and  we  had  singing  after  tea  as 
well  as  before.  The  whist-nlayers  grainbled  a 
little  at  first,  then  they  suosided  into  distant 
corners  and  apparent  contentment :  the  odds  were 
against  them.  The  very  waiters  used  to  linger 
outside  in  the  hall,  or  make  errands  into  tne 
drawing-room  of  a  night. 

Only  Mrs.  Colqnhoun  seemed  set  against  the 
whole  thing ;  day  after  day  her  venomous  tongue 
was  at  work,  dropping  little  spiteful  insinuations, 
whispering  little  half-veiled  scandals.  She  and 
Mrs.  Verinder  were  a  good  deal  together  at  this 
time.  She  really  conld  be  an  agreeable  woman 
when  she  liked,  and  when  one  £d  not  have  too 
much  of  her.  But  she  always  reminded  me  of  a 
barrel-organ  wound  np  to  the  same  set  of  stories 
and  remarks,  accounts  of  her  husband's  last 
illness,  during  which  the  poor  man  seemed  cer- 
tainly to  have  suffered  every  ailment  flesh  is  heir 
to ;  bttle  highly-flavoured  anecdotes  of  every  one 
in  the  boarding-house. 

For  my  part,  while  trying  always  to  be  polite, 
I  did  my  best  to  avoid  her  as  much  as  possible. 
But  Mrs.  Verinder,  always  plaintively  troubled 
about  something,  seemed  quite  to  enjoy  her 
society,  to  accept  her  views  of  things  as  correct, 
at  least  when  Alice  was  not  there  to  flash  out  in 
defence  of  people.  They  would  sit  together  by 
the  hour,  some  days,  in  one  of  the  big  bay  win- 
dows, or  out  in  the  (warden,  and  I  noticed  after 
every  one  of  these  confidential  talks,  Mrs.  Verinder 
took  a  little  fit  of  watching  her  daughter  with 
nneasy  eyes,  and  calling  her  to  her  side,  and  read- 
ing her  little  lectures. 

**  Darling  child,"  she  sighed  to  me  once,  "  She 
is  a  great  charge,  having  no  father,  and  she  is  so 
fond  of  her  own  way.'* 

"  And  a  very  good  way  I  am  sure  it  is,"  I  said 
heartily,  at  which  she  brightened  up  a  little. 

It  was  evident  to  me  as  the  sweet  sunny  days 
drifted  on,  that  a  crisis  of  some  kind  was  immi- 
nent amonffst  our  young  people.  The  lessons  in 
botany  and  church  arclutecture  had  been  going 
on  every  day  with  unremitting  briskness.  The 
two  young  men  glared  at  each  other  more  than 
ever,  tried  harder  than  ever  to  render  little  services 
to  their  enchantress.  And  she  took  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  course,  sharing  her  sweet  smiles  and 
pretty  words  between  the  two,  with  such  perfect 
impi^iality.  that  even  I,  who  watched  her  so 
closely,  could  not  detect  if  she  had  a  shade  of 
preference  for  one  above  another. 

And  yet  she  was  not  the  least  bit  of  a  flirt,  in 
spite  of  that  illnatured  Mrs.  Colquhonn,  only  she 
was  so  pretty  and  so  sweet,  love  and  admiration 
came  natural  to  her. 

Poor  yonng  fellows,  they  were  evidently  very 
desperately  in  love.    They  were  even  a  little 


ludicrous  sometimes  in  their  infatuation,  but  t  km 
rather  a  sentimental  old  woman,  and  have  a  very 
weak  side  for  young  people.  And  these  were 
both  such  nice  pleasant  gentlemanly  young  fel- 
lows, well  bred,  well  educated,  and  sufficiently 
well  off,  courteous  too,  even  in  their  bitter  jea- 
lousy of  each  other. 

Unfortunately  neither  of  them  was  musicaL — 
I  used  to  think  they  must  feel  it  very  hard  as 
night  after  night,  Alice  and  Mr.  Grorst  shared  the 

Siano  between  them ;  but  I  daresay  after  all  they 
id  not  mind  very  much.  They  could  always  sit 
and  listen  to  her,  or  look  at  her  sweet  changing 
face ;  and  think  they  were  even  glad  that,  as  tiiey 
could  neither  of  them  monopolize  her  then,  she 
should  have  such  a  harmless  companion  as  Mn 
Gorst.   It  was  not  possible  to  be  jealous  of  him. 

Young  people  always  confide  in  me.  I  have 
heard  dozens  of  love  stories,  and  before  a  week 
was  over  Mr.  Hoare  and  young  Methuen  had  told 
me  all  their  trouble,  and  I  had  listened  to  many 
rhapsodies  on  Alice  Verinder's  perfections,  oominff 
back  always  to  the  same  question  : — Did  I  think 
she  conld  ever  care  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world 
for  them  P  How  should  I  know  P  The  ways  of 
girls  are  incomprehensible,  but  I  thonght  she 
might  very  easily,  especially  for  Mr.  Hoare.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  possess  every  quality  that  might 
be  supposed  to  win  a  ^rl's  heait,  ana  true  love  is 
so  little  plentiful  in  this  work-a-day  world  of  oars, 
that  to  us,  who  have  passed  by  the  golden  time  for 
inspiring  it,  it  seems  the  cruelest  pity  any  should 
be  wast^. 

And  so  I  gave  what  sympathy  and  counsel  and 
encouragement  I  could  to  each,  even  going  so  far 
one  day  as  to  sound  Alice  about  them.  She  and 
I  were  great  friends  by  this  time. 

"  Yes,  they  were  very  nice,  very  nice  indeed,** 
she  said,  with  a  dreamy  far-away  look  in  her 
sweet  eyes.  "  She  liked  them  both  very  much 
indeed. 

That  "  both  "  was  fatal  I  was  no  nearer  dis- 
covering the  truth  than  I  had  been  before. 

*  «  •  « 

I  had  been  a  month  at  Bellevue  House,  and  my 
holiday  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  at  last  our 
beautiful  summer  weather  broke,  and  we  had  a 
day  or  two  of  incessant  rain.  It  was  a  pity  but 
we  could  not  complain.  We  had  had  a  perfect 
month,  and  it  was  no  great  hardship  to  sit  in  our 
pleasant  drawing-room  for  a  little  while. 

I  resolved  to  get  all  my  arrears  of  letter- writing 
done.  I  had  neglected  my  friends  sadJy  sincel 
had  been  here,  and  so  I  brought  down  my  desk 
and  settled  myself  in  one  of  the  bay  windows  for 
a  regular  morning's  correspondence.  Mrs.  Colqn- 
houn was  there  too,  I  was  sorry  to  see,  but  at  pre- 
sent she  was  deep  in  her  newspaper,  and  I  trusted 
she  would  find  sufficient  scandal  there  to  occupy 
her  mind  for  a  little  while,  at  least,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  her  neighbours.  And  presently,  just  as  I 
had  opened  my  desk,  Alice  Verinder  came  and  sat 
on  a  low  stool  beside  me,  she  looked  so  fresh  and 
sweet,  with  a  bunch  of  rain  wet  carnations  I  had 
just  seen  the  head-waiter  picking  for  her,  in  the 
bosom  of  her  grey  dress. 

**  I  will  not  interrupt  you,  Miss  Brown,"  she 
said.  Indeed  I  am  not  going  to  talk,  only  it  is 
so  nice  and  quiet  in  here.*' 

I  smiled  a  little,  for  I  had  an  idea  Mr.  Hoare 
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meai  t  to  put  bis  fato  to  tbe  toncb  to-day,  and  that 
she  ^  as  keeping  near  me  for  protection. 

Bi  t  what  conld  I  do  P  I  supposed  the  yonng 
man  would  fisd  out  a  way  to  see  her,  if  he  had  a 
mind  and  so  I  told  her  1  was  very  glad  to  have 
her,  and  went  on  with  my  writiug.  And  she 
nestl  ;d  herself  behind  the  folds  of  the  great 
curt:  in,  and  settled  down  to  her  novel,  at  least 
she  1  ad  "  The  First  Violin  '*  open  on  her  lap,  but 
I  n  ticed  she  never  turned  a  page,  and  once, 
looking  up  at  her,  I  saw  that  she  was  looking 
out  jover  tne  rainy  sea  with  a  dreamy,  far-away 
exp/ession  in  her  sweet  eyes.  Her  own  love  story, 
88  /  judged,  was  proving  more  absorbing  to  her 
juffi  then  than  the  most  thrilling  romance  ever 
wsvtten. 

/often,  when  I  sit  writing  letters  now  on  a  wet 
d";  y,  with  the  rain  dashing  uj)  against  the 
*  indows,  the  memory  of  that  morning  comes  back 

o  me. 

I  scarcely  knew  how  long  I  had  been  writing. 
It  was  a  letter  to  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  had  for  a  little  while  forgotten  my  surroundings, 
when  Mrs.  Colquhoun's  wearisome  voice  forced 
itself  on  my  attention. 

She  had  exhausted  her  newspaper,  and  Mrs. 
Verinder  haying  just  come  in,  she  nad  a  thrilling 
piece  of  g^ossip  to  unfold  to  her. 

1  tried  m  vain  to  abstract  mjrself ;  she  would 
be  heard.  The  groat  peculiarity  about  Mrs. 
Colquhoun*s  lowest  and  most  confidential  com- 
munication was  that  it  compelled  attention.  I 
have  heard  her  right  across  tne  room  whispering, 
as  she  fondly  imagined,  one  of  her  little  stories, 
and  so  it  was  now. 

I  must  listen  whether  I  liked  it  or  not. 

"  Quite  shocking,  Mrs.  Verinder  I  I  was  so 
frightened  I  could  not  sleep  again.  Mr.  Gorst, 
you  know,  he  came  down  the  corridor  last  night 
perfectly  drunk,  stumbling  over  everything.  He 
tried  to  burst  into  my  room,  but  fortunately  I 
always  keep  the  door  locked ;  and  he  felt  about 
his  room  and  talked  to  himself  half  the  night. 
Quite  shocking,  is  it  not?  These  professional 
sort  of  people  are  always  unsteady,  and  being 
blind  seems  to  make  it  so  much  worse.  Really, 
Mrs,  Verinder,  don't  you  think  we  ladies  ought 
to  take  some  steps  to  show  what  we  think  of 
such  conduct  P  " 

Mrs.  Verinder  made  some  feeble  sound  of 
horror,   I  was  too  petrified  to  sav  anything. 

If  this  was  a  story,  it  was  ratner  a  worse  one 
than  usual ;  if  it  was  true  

But  what  was  this  indignant  young  figure  that 
started  up  from  my  side  P 

"  It  is  not  true,  mother — I  am  sure  it  is  not 
true.  Oh,  it  is  a  shame  to  tell  such  stories  of 
any  one  1  Mr.  Gorst  is  a  gentleman ;  he  would 
scorn  to  do  such  things.  Oh,  it  is  cruel  I  People 
ought  to  spare  him  at  least." 

The  child  looked  transformed,  her  cheeks  blazing, 
her  brown  eyes  sparkling. 

"  Alice,  Alice !  "  said  her  mother. 

"  It  is  the  injustice  of  it,  mother — that  is  what 
I  mind." 

Mrs.  Colquhoun  was  straightening  her  spec- 
tacles and  looking  up  at  the  indignant  girl  with 
a  malicious  smile. 

I  knew  what  a  story  she  would  make  of 
this,  and,  though  I  could  not  but  admire 
Alice's  generous  championship,  I  felt  sorry  she 


should  have  drawn  this  woman's  unscrupulous 
tongue  upon  herself. 

She  was  still  standing  there,  with  her  tall 
young  figure  drawn  up,  and  her  scornful  face, 
and  Mrs.  Colquhoun  had  just  opened  her  lips 
for  a  crushing  retort,  when  behold  standing 
amongst  us  Mr.  Gorst  himself,  perfectly  calm 
and  unmoved  to  all  outward  appearance. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  amongst  us,  we  could 
not  have  looked  more  astonished.  Mrs.  Colqu- 
houn's  face  flushed  crimson,  as  well  it  might. 
Poor,  pretty  Alice  grew  snow  white,  and  all  the 
fire  went  out  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently,  Miss  Verin- 
der," he  said,  **  for  taking  the  trouble  to  defend 
me.  Pray  let  me  apologize,*'  he  went  on  then 
to  Mrs.  Colquhoun,  "  for  having  unintentionally 
heard  so  much  about  myself.  I  was  writing  letters 
in  the  other  bay,  and  had  no  intention  of  listening, 
when  my  own  name  caught  my  ear.  It  is  a 
fulfilment  of  the  old  proverb ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  hear  you  have  made 
a  most  unfortunate  mistake.  My  room  wan 
changed  last  night;  the  gas  was  not  lit;  my 
luggage  was  all  about  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
In  my  half  or  three-quarters  blind  condition,  I 
certainly  did  stumble  a  good  deal  about,  and  had 
also  to  speak  a  great  deal  to  my  dog  through  tho 
night ;  he  is  always  restless  in  strange  quarters. 
As  for  being  drunk,  I  have  been  a  water  drinker 
all  my  life.  I  must  express  my  great  regret  for 
having  so  disturbed  your  rest,  but  1  am  sure  your 
distress  of  mind  last  night  must  be  more  than 
compensated  this  morning  by  your  relief  at  finding 
out  I  am  not  such  a  depraved  character  as  you 
had  feared." 

He  was  laughing  at  her,  of  course,  but  his  face 
was  perfectly  grave  and  composed.  Mrs.  Colqu- 
houn was  stammering  something  about  being  **  so 
sorry.*' 

"rray  don't  mention  it,"  he  said  with  quiet 
courtesy,  **  onl^  I  hope  you  will  remember  for  the 
future  that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  draw  conclu- 
sions until  we  are  very  sure  of  our  facts ;  "  and 
with  a  bow  to  us  all  he  went  back  to  his  letters. 

Alice  had  escaped  out  of  the  room  before  he  had 
done  speaking.  I  thought  the  child  seemed  even 
more  overwhelmed  at  having  been  caught  defend- 
ing him  than  Mrs.  Colquhoun  was  at  ranning 
away  with  his  character. 

Well,  it  was  an'  absurd  enough  little  incident, 
and  yet,  but  for  it,  I  sometimes  think  certain 
other  things  might  never  have  happened. 
•  •  •  • 

It  was  later  on  that  afternoon,  the  rain  had 
cleared  away,  and  the  sun  was  shining  out  again. 
That  "  clear  shining  after  rain  "  that  is  so  beau- 
tiful. I  thought  I  would  go  for  a  little  brisk  walk 
before  dinner,  up  by  the  moor.  I  liked  to  see  it 
after  rain,  with  all  the  lovely  drifting  lights  and 
shadows  over  the  heather.  Alice  Verinder  some- 
times came  up  with  me  here.  She  was  fond  of  it 
too.  I  looked  for  the  girl,  but  could  not  see  her 
anywhere,  though  I  perceived  young  Hoare 
smoking  his  cigar  in  the  garden,  with  rather  a 
gloomy  expression  of  countenance.  Mr.  Methuen 
had  gone  to  church. 

However,  I  did  not  dislike  a  walk  by  myself, 
and  I  stepped  out  briskly  through  the  little  town, 
and  round  the  narrow  path  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
that  led  to  the  outskirts  of  the  moor. 


so 
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It  was  a  very  narrow  path,  just  room  for  two 
people  to  walk  very  close  together,  coiiBeqtieiitly,  I 
suppose,  it  was  called  the  "Lover's  Walk."  There 
were  seats  at  intervals,  and  it  had  many  unex- 
pected turns  and  twists,  as  it  wound  round  the  hill. 

Coming  suddenly  round  one  of  these  sharp 
comers,  what  or  rather  who  did  I  see  just  in  front 
of  me  only  a  few  yards  away  !  Alice  Verinder  and 
Mr.  Gorst ;  and  he  was  holding  both  her  hands 
in  his,  and  bending  over  her,  the  inevitable 
"  Jack  "  sitting  beside  them,  his  foolish  tongue 
hanging  out,  his  leash  lying  unregarded  on  the 
damp  ground,  an  expression  on  his  face  as  if  he 
would  say  "  this  is  a  nice  piece  of  business."  Well, 
I  take  great  credit  to  myself,  I  neither  started 
nor  screamed ;  luckily  neither  of  them  had  seen 
me,  and  I  turned  swiftly  round  the  way  I  had  come, 
hurried  round  the  comer,  almost  ran  the  whole 
way  home,  never  stopping  for  breath  until  I  found 
myself  safe  in  my  own  room,  where  I  sat  down  to 
think  over  what  1  had  seen. 

To  say  I  was  surprised  is  to  say  nothing — I 
was  thunderstruck.  And  yet  looking  back  over 
the  last  month,  was  I  not  a  stupid  old  woman  not 
to  have  thought  of  it  before  ?  A  thousand  little 
things  came  back  to  my  mind  now,  that  I  had 
taken  no  notice  of  at  the  time. 

But  who  could  ever  have  supposed  it.  A  rugged, 
middle-aged,  grey-haired  man,  blind  too,  without 
any  special  attraction  that  I  could  see,  except 
perhaps  his  music.  And  she  that  might  have 
nad  her  choice  of  those  two  nice  young  Allows. 

Ah  l  well,  it  was  incomprehensible  to  me,  I 
gave  it  up  in  despair. 

^  It  was  an  hour  or  two  later,  and  I  was  still  sit- 
ting in  my  room,  but  ready  dressed  for  dinner, 
waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring,  when  there  was  a  little 
tap  at  my  door  and  Alice  entered  radiant,  blush- 
ing, happy.  I  remember  iust  how  she  looked,  in 
a  pretty  dress  of  some  pale  shining  green  stu£^, 
she  always  dressed  so  prettily,  with  a  square  cut 
bodice,  and  elbow  sleeves  showing  her  fair  round 
arms,  a  bunch  of  white  roses  in  the  lace  at  her 
bosom.  She  stood  looking  at  me  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  closed  the  door,  and  crossed  the 
room  swiftly,  and  came  and  knelt  beside  me. 
.  **  I  saw  you  to-day,"  she  said  softly  "  and  you 
turned  back  because  you  saw — us." 

How  can  I  describe  the  sweet  radiant  light  in 
her  face  P  I  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said  to  her,  "  Are  you  sure  of 
yourself  ?  Do  you  really  love  him  P  "  But  there 
was  no  need  for  an  answer.  I  could  read  it  in  her 
eyes. 

**  Oh  I  Miss  Brown,  I  am  so  happy,  so  happy. 
Do  you  think,"  she  said,  then  with  a  little  wistful 
trouble  in  her  sweet  face,  "  that  I  will  be  able  to 
make  him  happy,  that  I  can  help  to  make  up  to 
him  for  all  his  troubles." 

"  My  dear,"  I  told  her,  stroking  her  bright  hair, 
and  feeling  t^ars  not  far  from  my  foolish  old 
eyes,  "you  will  make  him  the  happiest  man  in 
England." 

"  And  only  think  he  was  going  away,  and  would 
never,  never,  have  told  me ;  if  it  was  not  for  to- 
day, and  that  horrid  woman.  Oh !  Miss  Brown,  I 
am  a  hapj)y,  happy  girL" 

Well  that  is  the  end  of  my  little  boarding- 
house  romance,  there  is  not  much  more  to  be 
said  about  it  now :  never  I  suppose  had  anything 


happened  at  Bellevue  House  that  created  a 
greater  interest  and  excitement. 

What  Mrs.  Colquhoun  thought  I  do  not  know; 
she  went  away  early  next  morning  without  a 
good-bye  to  any  one.  I  wish  1  could  think  she  had 
had  a  lesson  about  gossiping,  but  I  am  afraid  she 
is  only  fumished  with  a  fresh  budget  of  stories, 
to  regale  her  friends  in  her  next  place  of  abode. 
And  the  two  young  men  went  away  together  on 
a  walking  tour  a  few  days  afterwards.  Tney  were 
very  miserable,  no  doubt ;  but  still  I  think  not 
quite  so  wretched  as  one  would  have  been  had 
Alice  chosen  the  other.  "  I  always  knew  she  was 
the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world,"  young  Hoare  said 
to  me  before  he  went,  "  and  has  she  not  proved  it 
now  by  devoting  her  life  to  that  fellow ;  if  she  is 
only  hiappy  what  does  anything  else  matter,  my 
shoulders  are  broad  enough  I  hope  to  bear  a  little 
disappointment." 

Poor  young  fellows,  I  felt  very  sorry  for  them 
both,  but  some  one  must  be  left  out  in  the  cold  in 
every  love  story ;  and,  after  all,  they  were  friends 
with  each  other  again,  and  young  enough  to  walk 
off  their  troubles  and  have  many  other  sweet- 
hearts. 

Mrs.  Yerinder  was  the  worst  of  alL  She  was 
very  tearful  and  plaintive  at  first. 

"  Old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  blind,  she 
that  might  have  married  any  one,"  she  wailed. 
But  after  a  few  days  she  grew  more  resigned. 

"  Alice  was  bent  on  sacrificing  herself,  and  she 
would  have  her  way,"  she  confessed  to  me.  I 
think  it  tended  greatly  to  her  comfort  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Gorst^  in  place  of  being  a  "  professional  * 
or  a  suspicious  character  of  any  sort,  was  of  a 
very  good  family,  tolerably  well  off,  and  had  a  nice 
old  place  in  Nor^umberland. 

For  every  one  else,  I  think  there  was  no  one 
in  the  house,  from  Mr.  Hardynge  down  to  the 
youngest  waiter,  but  sympathized  with  these 
lovers;  every  one  had  a  good  word  and  a  good 
wish  for  them  as  they  went  about,  always  to- 
gether now— Jack's  office  was  a  mere  sinecure — 
the  radiant-eyed  girl  and  the  blind  almost  elderly 
man,  with  that  new  look  of  proud  happiness  on 
his  grave  face. 

It  says  something  for  human  nature  that  all 
hearts  are  touched  and  softened  by  a  story  of  true 
love. 

•  •  •  • 

All  this  happened  twelve  months  ago,  and  I  am 
spendmg  my  August  holiday  now  in  Northum- 
berland with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorst.  They  have  a 
delightful  house,  and  are,  every  one  says,  the  hap- 
piest couple  in  the  world. 

It  does  one  good  to  see  them  together :  Philin 
Gorst's  pride  and  delight  in  his  lovely  wife,  all 
the  sweet  tenderness  she  lavishes  upon  him. 
He  is  quite  blind  now ;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
misses  his  eyesight,  except  that  he  cannot  see  his 
wife's  beautiful  face.  She  is  always  with  him, 
always  at  his  hand.  They  sing  together,  walk 
together,  do  everything  together.  Their  life 
hfe  seems  incomplete  out  of  each  other's  pre- 
sence. 

"Mother  is  quite  devoted  to  Philip,  now," 
Alice  tells  me  one  evening,  with  her  sweet  eyes 
shining;  '*!  knew  she  must  like  him.  There  is 
no  one  so  good  as  he  is  in  all  the  whole  world.  I 
often  wonder  what  I  have  done  to  be  so  happy.* 

Her  husband  laughs  at  her  sometimes,  and  tells 
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lier  that  it  was  lier  notice  of  Jack  that  first  even- 
ing that  won  his  heart 

•  •  •  • 

I  have  said  they  are  the  happiest  conple  in  the 
world ;  but  I  think  my  haeband  and  I  are  just  as 
happy,  in  our  own  sedate  way.  Yes,  I  am 
married !  You  cannot  be  more  surprised  than  I 
was  myself. 

I  h&d  packed  np  my  trunks  that  wonderful 
autumn  to  leave  Devonshire,  and  was  taking  a 
Ust  walk  in  the  garden,  thinking  some  foolish  and 
rather  sad  thoughts,  when  Mr.  Hardynge  came 
out  and  joined  me. 

He  did  not  say  much,  but  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  had  seen  each  other  now  for  the  last  few 
vears ;  that  we  were  both  lonely  people,  and  that 
bethought  we  mi^ht  each  be  happier  if  I  would 
trust  my  future  to  nim  and  marry  him. 

And  I  did.  People  laughed  a  little,  I  suppose, 
as  they  always  do  laugh  at  elderly  marriages. 
But  as  John  said,  "  Why  should  we  mind  ?  "  We 
have  been  sLx  months  married  now,  and  I  have 
got  over  my  first  surprise  at  finding  myself 
mistress  of  a  delightful  little  house,  and  seeing 
"  Mrs.  Hardynge  "  on  my  letters.  My  husband  is 
the  best  of  men.  I  could  make  you  another  story 
out  of  aU  his  goodness  and  kindness  and  thought- 
fulness. 

But  here  be  is  coming  to  look  over  my  shoulder, 
to  see  if  I  have  nearly  done;  and  it  does  not  do 
even  for  the  "best  of  men"  to  be  praised  too 
much. 

So  with  a  true  wish  that  all  holidays  may  turn 
out  as  well  as  ours,  that  all  love  stories  may  have 
as  good  an  ending,  and  all  married  people  may 
be  as  happy  as  my  sweet,  true-hearted  girl  and  her 
husband,  or  even  John  and  I,  in  our  own  hum- 
drum way*  I  make  haste  to  finish  my  little 
"Boarding-house  Eomance." 
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BT  A.  ABMITT, 
Author  of  "  The  Garden  at  MonWiolme.'* 


Paet  III: — continued. 

VATHES  AKD  DAUGHTEB* 

CnAPTER  XII. 
A  LOVB  Q1VJ3S  TOO  LATB. 

HENRY  Dilworth  was  already  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  tarn  when  he  fancied  that 
a  faint  voice  answered  his  signal.  The  dog,  who 
bad  kept  close  to  his  heels,  sniffing  the  mist  sus- 
piciously, now  plunged  down  the  rocks  to  the 
rights  and  Henry  DUworth  took  tbe  same  direc- 
tion. He  whistled  a^ain ;  and  a^in  some  one 
answered  him.  This  time  he  knew  it  to  be  Kate's 
voice  unmistakably,  rising  from  some  spot  below 
kim. 

He  shouted  to  her  to  keep  her  place,  on  no 
account  to  attempt  to  come  to  meet  him.  Then 
he  dropped  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  soon  reached 
the  shelf  of  rock  where  Kate  was  waiting. 


She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  gazed  through  the  mist 
incredulously. 

•*  Is  it  you  ?  How  did  you  know  ?  Oh,  how 
good  it  was  of  you  to  come. 

"  Dear  child,  I  was  sure  to  come,"  he  gaid 
simply. 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly  still,  half 
ashamed  and  half  afraid. 

"Will  you  forgive  meP"  she  said;  **I  didn't 
mean  it.  I  think  I  was  made  to  speak  as  I  did. 
Forgive  me,  and  love  me  again—fatner  I " 

She  fiung  her  arms  round  his  neck  as  he  stood 
looking  at  her  gently,  and  hid  her  face  on  his 
breast. 

*'  You  will  not  forgive  me,**  she  said  with  some- 
thing like  a  sob ;  "  you  are  angry.  You  will  never 
forget." 

"Dear  child,  T  never  was  angry,  not  for  a 
moment.  You  were  not  to  blame. '  He  loosed 
her  arms  from  about  his  neck  gently,  and  sat 
down.  The  emotion  which  he  had  kept  in  check 
before,  overcame  him  now,  though  he  gave  little 
sign  of  it ;  it  brought  back  that  pain  to  his  heart 
and  that  weakness  to  his  limbs  which  he  had  felt 
more  than  once  before. 

He  sat  down  slowly  and  carefully,  like  a  man 
uncertain  of  his  own  strength ;  then,  seeing  a 
look  of  pain  and  perplexity  on  his  daughter's 
face,  he  smiled  at  her,  and  drew  her  on  his  knee. 

"  I  am  tired,  Kate.   I  will  rest  a  little." 

"You  were  not  fit  to  come,"  she  said  with 
passionate  repentance,  as  she  kissed  the  hands 
that  clasped  hers :  "  you  have  been  ill  t  and  it  is 
my  fault  that  you  have  had  to  come.  I  am 
always,  always  wrong." 

"  No,  dear,  no.  But  you  want  some  one  to  guide 
you.  You  must  never  do  this  again,  even  if  I  am 
not  here  to  tell  you." 

"  But  you  will  keep  me  with  you,  will  you  not  P 
You  will  never  send  me  away  again,  or  go  away 
without  me  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  wish  it,  Kate.  I  came  home 
for  your  sake  only." 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  was  coming  to  Oakdale 
to  look  for  you  P  I  couldn't  bear  to  let  another 
night  go  by  without  telling  you  that  I  was  sorry, 
that  I  loved  you,  that  it  was  all  a  sort  of  dreadful 
mistake.  Will  you  ever,  ever  love  me,  and  trust 
me  again  P  " 

"  1  never  ceased  to  do  it,  dear  child,"  he  answered, 
stroking  her  hair  caressingly ;  but  all  the  time  he 
was  conscious  of  her  danger  and  of  his  weakness. 
He  must  bv  some  means  ^et  her  up  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff.  He  only  waited  till  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  make  the  effort. 

Kate  had,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  forgotten 
where  they  were.  She  was  following  out  hor  own 
thoughts,  and  trying  to  satisfy  her  own  anxieties. 

"  You  will  never  leave  me,"  she  repeated,  "  it 
was  not  because  you  wished  it — that  you  left  my 
mother  P" 

Henry  Dilworth  put  his  hand  against  his  hearty 
and  breathed  more  slowly  and  painfully. 

"  Child,"  he  said,  "  you  hurt  me  with  your  ques- 
tions. Take  on  trust  what  you  do  not  understand, 
and  believe  that  I  will  never  leave  you  while  you 
love  me — and  want  me." 

Sbe  murmured  some  apology,  vexed  at  her  own 
selfish  vehemence  and  preoccupation.  He  hardly 
seemed  to  hear  her,  but  rose  to  his  feet,  and'saia 
quietly,  "  I  am  rested.   We  will  go  on  now." 
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She  clang  to  his  arm,  however,  and  answered, 
"  I  don't  know  if  1  can ;  1  hurt  my  ankle  in  getting 
here." 

"That's  nnfortnnate.  Others  are  looking  for 
US ;  bnt  they  may  not  come  down  here.  It's  an 
awkward  place  you  have  got  into.  I  must  take 
you  at  least  to  the  top  of  the  cliff." 

**  Could  you  leave  me  and  go  to  tell  them  P  " 

**  I  will  never  leave  you  till  you  are  safe.  Have 
I  waited  all  these  years  to  have  my  daughter  for 
my  own  again,  ana  shall  I  leave  her  here,  in  this 
place,  after  all  P  " 

He  laughed  a  little  at  the  idea. 

"  Then  we  will  wait  here,"  said  Kate ;  "  I  am 
not  afraid  now  you  have  come." 

"Nay,"  he  said  quickly,  "I  have  used  my 
strengtn  recklessly  enough  all  my  life.  Must  I 
spare  it  for  the  first  time,  now,  when  it  will  be  of 
some  use  to  you  P  I  can  carry  you  very  easily, 
but  you  must  hold  fast  in  the  difficult  places 
where  I  have  to  use  my  hands." 

She  obeyed  him,  having  perfect  confidence  in 
his  power  and  judgment.  She  had  always  heard 
of  him,  and  thought  of  him,  as  an  exceptionally 
strong  man  physically,  and  she  had  no  idea  how 
much  his  strength  had  failed  him  of  late.  He  had 
been  ill  certainly,  but  that  was  from  cold,  she 
thought ;  he  had  recovered ;  and  as  he  gave  no 
sign  of  painful  effort  she  was  not  aware  that  ho 
was  makmg  any  now,  in  his  determination  to  save 
her.  He  made  his  way  upwards  very  slowly  and 
cautiously,  taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of  rock 
or  stone,  planting  one  foot  firmly  before  moving 
the  other,  and   so  passing  safely  over  difficult 

E laces.  As  he  went  on,  however,  one  arm  clasping 
er,  the  other  free  to  help  him  in  climbing,  he 
began  to  be  more  and  more  conscious  of  fatigue 
and  faintness.  A  momentary  giddiness  kept  him 
clinging  to  a  rock  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
make  his  footing  sure ;  a  trembling  in  his  limbs 
warned  him  not  to  step  on  uncertain  places  where 
a  slip  would  be  dangerous;  but  he  pressed  on 
slowly  and  silently ;  for  the  top  was  not  far  off, 
although  he  was  approaching  it  by  a  more  oblique 
and,  therefore,  a  longer  route  than  the  one  by 
which  he  had  descended.  When  he  attained  a  spot 
where  all  the  worst  difficulties  seemed  to  be  over, 
he  stopped  suddenly,  stooped  that  Kate  might 
regain  ner  footing,  and  relieve  him  of  her  weight, 
then  he  stood  quite  still,  steadying  himself  by  a 
piece  of  jutting  rock. 

"  I  can  go  no  farther,"  he  said  after  a  moment ; 
"  we  must  wait." 

"  You  have  done  too  much,"  she  said  remorse- 
fully.  '*  "You  have  been  ill  so  lately." 

"  I  must  rest,  that  is  all.  They  will  find  us  here 
—in  time.  We  are  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  now, 
and  it  is  quite  safe  above,  only  rather  steep.  If 
no  one  came  you  could  make  your  way  to  the  top  on 
your  hands  and  knees.  But  they  will  come.  We 
nave  only  aot  to  wait" 

He  sat  down  and  leaned  back  against  the  rock 
behind  him ;  then  he  drew  Kate  on  his  knee  again, 
and  she  nestled  close  to  him  with  her  head  on  hia 
shoulder. 

"  It  is  cold  for  you,  dear  child,''  he  said,  as  the 

Penetrating  mist  drove  past  him,  and  his  caressing 
and  felt  the  moisture  clinging  to  her  hair ;  you 
are  not  used  to  such  exposure." 

*'  I  am  very  well,  I  am  ve^  warm,"  she  answered, 
"  it  is  you  who  will  suffer,  I  know.   It  shall  never 


be  so  again.  You  will  let  me  take  care  of  yoia 
afterwards ;  won't  you  P  and  make  yon  happy 
and  well  P" 

"  You  shall  do  what  you  like,"  he  answered ;  hat 
even  now  his  thoughts  were  hardly  with  his  words ; 
he  was  pondering  on  the  position,  and  wondering 
how  to  make  it  less  injurious  to  her.  He  remem- 
bered the  flask  in  his  pocket,  and,  drawing  it  out, 
told  her  to  drink  half  of  its  contents. 

"  It  will  revive  you,  and  keep  you  warm,"  he 
said. 

She  obeyed  without  a  word ;  and  then  he 
wrapped  his  cloak  round  her,  and  drew  her  closer 
into  the  warmth  of  his  arms. 

"  How  kind  you  are !  how  good  you  are !  *'  she 
whispered.  •*  What  a  pity  to  have  been  without 
you  so  long ! " 

He  did  not  answer  her ;  he  was  not  inclined  for 
speech ;  he  still  was  absorbed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  danger,  the  oppression  of  a  suffering,  at 
which  she  did  not  guess. 

She  asked  at  length,  as  drowsiness  overcame 
her,  "  Does  it  matter  if  I  fall  asleep  P  "  And  he 
answered,  "Sleep,  child,  if  you  can;  you  are  safe; 
and  I  will  keep  you  warm. 

Her  long  wandering  and  waiting  had  made  her 
weary,  so  that  now,  m  the  warmth  of  his  arms, 
wrapped  about  by  his  cloak,  with  all  anxiety  gone 
from  her,  she  fell  gradually  into  slumber.  Even 
the  shrill  signal-whistle,  which  from  time  to  time 
he  uttered  as  a  guide  to  those  seeking  them,  did 
not  arouse  her. 

The  dog  had  failed  to  follow  Henry  Dil worth  in 
his  steep  descent,  and  he  hoped  now  that  the 
animal  had  turned  homewards,  and  might  lead 
the  other  seekers  here.  But  as  the  time  passed 
on  the  chilliness  increased.  He  put  his  hand  on 
'Kate's,  and  fancied  that  it  was  getting  colder. 
He  had  already  felt  it  to  be  a  hard  thing  that  the 
strength  which  had  been  his  lor  so  many  years 
should  fail  him  at  the  first  moment  when  he 
needed  it  for  his  own  child's  help;  now  it  was 
harder  to  imagine  what  the  cost  of  this  failure 
might  be.  The  health  which  made  her  so 
beautiful  and  happy,  which  had  shone  in  her 
eyes  and  glowed  in  her  cheeks,  might  be  lost, 
wasted,  thrown  away  by  one  night's  error  on  her 
part  and  weakness  on  his.  The  thought  of  it  was 
intolerable  to  him.  He  was  resolved  to  save  her 
from  injury  at  any  cost.  Gently  lifting  her  head, 
he  pushed  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  from  the  arm 
supporting  her,  and  then  slipped  it  off  altogether, 
to  wrap  it  round  his  daughter  instead. 

She  moved  a  little,  murmured,  "  What  is  it  P 
Will  they  come  soonP"  and  fell  asleep  again 
without  waiting  for  any  answer. 

If  it  had  been  cold  before,  it  was  colder  now  to 
Henry  Dilworth.  The  mist  soaked  through  his 
shirt  sleeves,  and  chilled  his  limbs  to  numbness. 
The  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing  from 
which  ne  was  suffering  increased.  Mechanically 
he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  flask  from  which  he 
had  made  Kate  drink.  It  contained  brandy-and- 
water,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  opium.  He  had 
taken  such  a  draught  more  than  once  as  a 
remedy  fcr  certain  painful  symptoms.  And  he 
had  never  needed  it  so  much  as  now,  when  the 
brandy  would  warm  his  limbs  and  stimulate  his 
exhausted  streng|th ;  the  opium  would  soothe  and 
relieve  his  suffering  and  depression.  He  took  the 
cork  from  the  flask,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but 
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before  be  bad  tasted  it  he  remembered  that  Kate 
might  awake  cold  and  ezhansted,  and  need  the 
▼ery  draught  be  was  taking. 

If  the  mist  remained  on  the  mountain,  and  the 
seekers  took  other  directions,  many  hours  might 
still  pass  away  before  help  came,  date's  strent^h 
woula  fail,  and  no  care  that  he  could  take  of  her 
would  be  enough  to  keep  from  her  limbs  the 
deadly  chill  of  that  fatal  mist.  It  was  even 
possible  that  when  morning  came  she  might  have 
to  find  her  way  from  the  mountain  alone.  In 
such  a  case  the  draught  he  held  in  his  fingers  was 
the  one  help  he  could  insure  to  her,  the  one  thing 
which  might  be  loft  to  revive  and  save  her. 

He  put  the  cork  in  its  place  again  carefully,  felt 
for  his  daughter's  hand,  and  laid  the  bottle  in  it. 

•*  Elate,  dear  child,"  he  said,  speaking  very  dis- 
tinctljTf  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  every  word  on 
her  mind,  put  this  bottle  in  your  pocket.  It  is 
brandy-and-water,  what  vou  had  before.  Drink 
the  rest  when  you  feel  cold." 

Her  fingers  closed  drowsily  over  it.  She  felt  for 
her  pocket  mechanically,  and  put  the  bottle  in. 
When  he  repeated  his  words,  and  said — *^  Do  you 
understand,  Kate  P  Drink  the  rest  when  you  feel 
cold,"  she  answered  dreamily,  **Yes,  I  am  to 
drink  it  when  I  feel  cold ; but,  wrapped  in  the 
warmth  of  a  happy  sleep,  she  did  not  raise  her 
head  to  look  round,  or  try  to  understand  the 
reason  of  the  instruction  he  had  given  to  her.  She 
was  content  to  obey,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  him. 
She  moved  her  head  sleepily  against  his  shoulder, 
felt  for  his  hand,  and  clasped  it.  Its  coldness  did 
not  arouse  her ;  nor,  dreaming  happily  of  a  life  in 
the  future  with  him,  did  she  notice  that  from  that 
moment  his  signal-whistle  was  never  repeated. 

She  woke  when  the  mists  were  thinning  and 
the  dawn  was  breaking.  A  vague  sense  of  terror 
and  dislaress  was  upon  her ;  the  cold  had  penetrated 
to  her  limbs,  and  a  nightmare  dream  had  suc- 
ceeded the  happy  slumber  of  the  hours  before. 
There  was  the  sound  of  a  barldng  dog  near  her, 
voices,  and  footsteps. 

Forgetting  where  she  was,  and  still  in  the  per- 
plexity of  sleep,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  in  answer 
to  Jack  8  cry  of  "  Kate  I " 

"Oh!  Jack,  you  have  come  at  last!  How 
long  I  have  waited  1 " 

The  pain  in  her  ankle  recalled  her  to  a  distincter 
memory  of  the  circumstances  around  her.  She 
leaned  against  the  rock,  and  turned  towards  her 
flEither. 

"  He  found  me,"  she  said ;  **  he  carried  me  here. 

Father!  "     She  stopped  suddenly,  with  a 

startled  look,  and  eyes  that  dilated  in  a  great  terror. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  speak  ?  Why  doesn'the  look  P 
Is  he  asleep  P  Oh !  Jack,  it  cannot  be  that  he  is  ill  1 " 

One  of  the  men  had  gone  forward  to  the  place 
where  Henry  Dilworth  still  sat,  his  back  against 
the  wall  of  rock,  his  head  a  little  forward  with  the 
chin  resting  against  his  chest.  The  guide  lifted 
one  motionless  arm,  and  let  it  fall  again.  Then 
he  glanced  at  Kate,  made  an  apologetic  gesture 
to  Jack,  as  if  an  unpleasant  duty  had  been  put 
upon  him,  and  said  distinctly  enough,  but  in  a 
low  voice — 

*•  Ifs  all  over.   We  can  do  nothing  here." 

And  Kate,  flinging  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  looked  into  her  father's  face,  and  knew  that 
ber  love  had  been  given  too  late. 

{To  b9  contimicd,) 
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BY  AN  IDLE  FELLOW, 
ON  THE  WEATHER. 

THINGS  do  go  80  contrary  like  with  me.  I 
wanted  to  nit  upon  an  especially  novel,  out- 
of-the-way  subject  for  this  week.  "  I  will  write 
about  something  altogether  new,  next  time,"  1 
said  to  myself ;  "  something  that  nobody  else  has 
ever  written  or  talked  about  before ; '  and  then  I 
can  have  it  all  my  own  way."  And  I  went  about 
for  days,  tning  to  think  of  something  of  this 
kind;  and  I  couldn't.  And  Mrs.  Cutting,  our 
charwoman,  came  yesterday — I  don't  mind  men- 
tioning her  name,  because  I  know  she  will  not  see 
this  article.  She  would  not  look  at  a  magazine. 
She  never  reads  anything  but  the  Bible  and 
Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  All  other  literature  she 
considers  frivolous  and  sinful. 

She  said :  *•  Lor,  sir,  you  do  look  worried." 
1  said :  **  Mrs.  Cutting,  I  am  trying  to  think  of 
a  subject,  the  discussion  of  which  will  come  upon 
the  world  in  the  nature  of  a  startler — some  subject 
upon  which  no  previous  human  being  has  ever  said 
a  word— some  subject  that  will  attract  by  its 
novelty,  invigorate  by  its  surprising  freshness." 

She  laughed,  and  said  I  was  a  funny  gentle- 
man. 

That's  my  luck  again.  When  I  make  serious 
observations,  people  chuckle;  when  1  attempt 
a  joke,  nobody  sees  it.  I  had  a  beautiful  one 
last  week.  I  thought  it  so  good,  and  I  worked 
it  up,  and  brought  it  in  artful^  at  a  dinner-party. 
I  forget  how  exactly,  but  we  had  been  talking 
about  the  attitude  of  Shakespeare  towards  the 
Beformation,  and  I  said  something,  an4  imme- 
diately added,  *^Ah,  that  reminds  me;  such  a 
funny  thing  happened  the  other  day  in  White- 
chapel."  **  Oh,"  said  they;  "what  was  thatP" 
**  Oh,  t'was  awfully  funny,"  I  replied,  beginning 
^  gij?ifl«  myself ;  "  it  will  make  you  roar ;  "  and 
I  told  it  them. 

There  was  dead  silence  when  I  finished — it  was 
one  of  those  long  jokes,  too — and  then,  at  last, 
somebody  said :  **  And  that  was  the  joke  ?  " 

I  assured  them  that  it  was,  and  they  were  very 
polite,  and  took  my  word  for  it.  All  but  one  old 
gentleman,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  who 
wanted  to  know  which  was  the  joke — what  he 
said  to  her,  or  what  she  said  to  him ;  and  we 
argued  it  out. 

Some  people  are  too  much  the  other  way.  I 
knew  a  fellow  once,  whose  natural  tendency  to 
laugh  at  everything  was  so  strong,  that,  if  you 
wanted  to  talk  seriously  to  him,  you  had  to  explain 
bei'oi'ehand  that  what  you  were  going  to  say  would 
not  be  amusing.  Unless  you  got  him  to  clearly 
understand  this,  he  would  go  off  into  flts  of  merri- 
ment over  every  word  you  uttered.  1  have  known 
him,  on  being  asked  the  time,  stop  short  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  slap  his  leg,  and  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter.  One  never  dared  say  anything 
really  funny  to  that  man.  An  actual  joke  would 
have  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  vehemently  repudiated 
the  accusation  of  frivolity,  and  pressed  Mrs.  Cut- 
ting for  practical  ideas.  She  then  became  serious, 
and  hazarded  "  samplers ; "  saying  that  she  never 
heard  them  spoken  much  of  now,  but  that  they 
used  to  be  all  the  rage  when  she  was  a  girl. 
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I  declined  BamplerSi  and  begged  her  to  think 
again.  She  pondered  a  long  while,  with  the  tea- 
tray  in  her  nands,  and  at  last  suggested  the 
weather,  which  she  was  sure  had  been  most  trying 
of  late. 

And  ever  since  that  idiotic  snggestion,  I  have 
been,  nnable  to  get  the  weather  oat  of  my  thoughts, 
or  anything  else  in. 

It  certainly  is  most  wretched  weather.  (At  all 
events,  it  is  so  now,  at  the  time  I  am  writing, 
and,  if  it  isn't  particularly  unpleasant  when  this 
paper  comes  to  oe  read,  it  soon  will  be ;  ^^o  it's  all 
the  same.)  Our  next  door  neighbour  iomes  out 
in  the  back  garden  every  now  and  then,  and  sajrs 
it's  doing  the  country  a  world  of  good — not  his 
coming  out  into  the  back  garden,  but  the  weather. 
He  doesn't  understand  a  bit  about  it,  but  ever 
since  he  started  a  cucumber  frame  last  autumn, 
he  has  regarded  himself  in  the  light  of  an  agri- 
culturist,  and  talks  in  this  absurd  way  with  the 
idea  of  impressing  the  rest  of  the  terrace  with 
the  notion  that  he  is  a  retired  farmer.  I  can  only 
hope  that,  for  this  once,  he  is  correct,  and  that 
the  weather  really  is  doing  ^ood  to  something, 
because  it  is  doing  me  a  considerable  amount  of 
damage.  It  is  spoiling  both  my  clothes  and  my 
temper.  The  latter  I  can  afford,  as  I  have  a  good 
supply  of  it,  but  it  wounds  me  to  the  quick  to  see 
my  dear  old  hats  and  trousers  sinking,  premar 
turely  worn  and  aged,  beneath  the  cold  world's 
blasts  Fwud  snows. 

There  is  my  new  8])ring  suit  too.  A  beautiful 
suit  it  was,  and  now  it  is  hanging  up  so  bespat- 
tered with  mud,  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  it. 

That  was  Jim's  fault,  that  was.  I  should  never 
have  gone  out  in  it  that  night,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  him.  I  was  just  trying  it  on  when  he  came 
in.  He  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  wild  yell,  the 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  it,  and  exclaimed  that 
he  had  *'  got  'em  again  I  '* 

1  said :  "  Does  it  fit  all  right  behind  P  " 

"  SpilBn ;  old  man,"  he  replied.  And  then  he 
wanted  to  know  if  I  was  coming  out 

I  said  "  no,"  at  first,  but  he  overruled  me.  He 
said  that  a  man  with  a  suit  like  that  had  no 
ri^rht  to  stop  indoors.  "  Every  citizen,"  said  he, 
"owes  a  duty  to  the  public.  Each  one  should 
contribute  to  the  general  happiness,  as  far  as 
lies  in  his  power.  Come  out,  and  give  the  girls  a 
treat." 

Jim  is  slan^.  I  don't  know  where  he  picks  it 
up.   It  certainly  is  not  from  me. 

I  said :  Do  you  think  it  will  really  please 
'em?" 

He  said  it  would  be  like  a  day  in  the  country 
to  them. 

That  decided  me.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and 
I  went 

When  I  got  home,  I  undressed  and  rubbed 
myself  down  with  whisky,  put  my  feet  in  hot 
water,  and  a  mustard  plaster  on  my  chest,  had  a 
basin  of  gruel  and  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and 
water,  tallowed  my  nose,  and  went  to  bed.^ 

These  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  aided  by 
a  naturally  strong  constitution,  were  the  means 
of  preserving  my  life ;  but  as  for  the  suit !  Well, 
there,  it  isn't  a  suit ;  its  a  splash  board. 

And  I  did  fancy  that  suit,  too.  But  that's  just 
the  way.  I  never  do  get  particularly  fond  of  any- 
thing in  this  world,  but  what  something  dreadful 
happens  to  it   I  had  a  tame  rat  when  I  was  a  boy, 


and  I  loved  that  animal  as  only  a  boy  would  love 
an  old  water  rat ;  and,  one  day,  it  fell  into  a  large 
dish  of  gooseberry-fool  that  was  standing  to  cool 
in  the  kitchen,  and  nobodv  knew  what  had  become 
of  the  poor  creature,  until  the  second  helping. 

I  do  hate  wet  weather.  At  least,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  wet,  as  the  mud,  that  I  object  to.  Some- 
how or  other,  I  seem  to  possess  an  irresistible 
alluring  power  over  mud.  I  have  only  to  show 
myself  in  the  street  on  a  muddy  day  to  be  half 
smothered  by  it.  It  all  comes  of  being  so  attrao- 
tive,  as  the  old  lady  said  when  she  was  struck  by 
lightning.  Other  people  can  ao  out  on  dirty  days, 
and  walk  about  for  hours  without  getting  a  speck 
upon  themselves ;  while,  if  I  go  across  the  road,  I 
come  back  a  perfect  disgrace  to  be  seen  (as,  in  mj 
boyish  days,  my  poor  dear  mother,  used  of  ten  to 
tell  me).  If  there  were  only  one  dab  of  mud  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  London,  I  am  convinced  I 
should  carry  it  off  from  all  competitors. 

I  wish  I  could  return  the  affection,  but  I  fear  I 
never  shall  be  able  to.  I  have  a  horror  of  what 
they  call  the  "  London  particular."  I  feel  misera- 
ble and  muggy  all  through  a  dirty  day,  and  it  is 
quite  a  relief  to  pull  one's  clothes  off  and  get  into 
bed,  out  of  the  way  of  it  all.  Everything  goes 
wrong  in  wet  weather.  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  there  always  seem  to  me  to  be  more  people, 
and  dogs,  and  perambulators,  and  cabs,  and  carts, 
about  in  wet  weather,  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
they  all  get  in  your  way  more,  and  everybody  is 
80  disagreeable — except  myself— and  it  does  make 
me  so  wild.  And  then,  too,  somehow,  I  always 
find  myself  carrying  more  things  in  wet  weatlier 
than  in  dry ;  and,  ^on  you  have  a  baff ,  and  three 
parcels,  and  a  newspaper;  and  it  suddenly  comes 
on  to  rain,  you  can't  open  your  umbrella. 

Which  reminds  me  of  another  phase^  of  the 
weather  that  I  can't  bear,  and  that  ia  April 
weather  (so-called,  because  it  always  comes  in 
May).  Poets  think  it  very  nice.  As  it  does  not 
know  its  own  mind  five  minutes  together,  thej 
liken  it  to  a  woman ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  very 
charming  on  that  account  I  don  t  appreciate  i^ 
mvself.  Such  lightnin^j  change  busmess  may  be 
all  very  agreeable  in  a  girl.  It  is  no  doubt  highly 
delightful  to  have  to  do  with  a  person  who  grins 
one  moment  about  nothing,  at  all,  and  snivels  the 
next  for  precisely  the  same  cause,  and  who  then 
giggles,  and  then  sulks,  and  who  is  rude,  and 
afijectionate,  and  bad-tempered,  and  jolly,  and 
boisterous,  and  silent,  ancl  passionate,  and  ool4, 
and  stand-ofSsh,  and  flopping,  all  in  one  minute 
(mind  J  don't  say  this.  It  is  those  poets.  And 
they  are  supposed  to  be  connoisseurs  of  this  sort 
of  thing) ;  but  in  the  weather,  the  disadvantages 
of  the  system  are  more  apparent.  A  woman's 
tears  do  not  make  one  wet»  but  the  rain  does ;  and 
her  coldness  does  not  lay  the  foundations  of  asthma 
and  rheumatism,  as  the  east  wind  is  apt  to.  I  can 
prepare  for,  and  put  up  with  a  regularly  bad  day, 
but  these  ha'portn  of  all  sorts  kind  of  days  do  not 
suit  me.  It  aggravates  me  to  see  a  bncht  blue 
eky  above  me,  when  I  am  walking  along  wet 
through ;  and  there  is  something  so  exasperating 
about  the  way  the  sun  comes  out»  smiling,  after  a 
drenching  shower,  and  seems  to  say :  "  Lord  love 
you,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're  wet  Well,  I 
am  surprised.   Why  it  was  only  my  fun." 

They  don't  gi^e  you  time  to  open  or  shut  ^onr 
umbrella  in  an  English  April,  especially  if  it  ia 
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an  ^  automaton  "  one — the  umbiella  I  mean,  not 
the  April. 

I  bonglit  an  "  automaton  "  once  in  April,  and  I 
did  have  a  time  iviHi  it  1  I  wanted  an  umbrella, 
and  I  went  into  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  told 
them  so,  and  they  said— 

Yeaair ;  what  sort  of  an  umbrella  would  you 
likeP" 

I  said  I  should  like  one  that  would  keep  the 
rain  offf  and  that  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  left 
behind  m  a  railway  carriage. 

"  Try  an  '  automaton,'  '  said  the  shopman. 
Whales  an  *  automaton  P '  '*  said  I. 

**  Oh,  it's  a  beautifal  arrangement,*'  replied  the 
man,  with  a  touch  of  enthusiasm.  "  It  opens  and 
ahuts  itself." 

I  bought  oneb  and  found  that  he  was  quite 
correct.  It  did  open  and  shut  itself.  I  had  no 
control  OTer  it  whatever.  When  it  began  to  rain, 
which  it  did,  that  season,  every  alternate  five 
minutes,  I  used  to  try  and  get  the  machine  to 
open,  bot  it  would  not  budge ;  and  then  I  used 
to  stand  and  struffgle  with  the  wretched  thin^, 
and  shake  it,  ana  swear  at  it,  while  the  rain 
poored  down  in  torrents.  Then  the  moment  the 
rain  ceased,  the  absurd  thing  would  go  up  sud- 
denly with  a  jerk,  and  would  not  come  down 
as ain ;  and  I  had  to  walk  about  under  a  bright  blue 
aky,  with  an  open  umbrella  oyer  my  heaid,  wish** 
ing  that  it  would  come  on  to  rain  again,  so  that 
it  miffht  not  seem  that  I  was  insane. 

When  it  did  shut,  it  did  so  unexpectedly,  and 
knocked  one's  hat  off. 

I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  there  is  nothing  makes  a  man 
look  so  supremely  ridiculous  as  tosing  his  hat. 
The  feeling  of  helpless  misery  that  shoots  down 
one^s  back  on  suddenly  becommg  aware  that  one's 
head  is  bare  is  among  the  most  bitter  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  And  then  there  is  the  wild  chase 
after  it,  accompanied  by  an  excitsible  small  dog, 
who  thinks  it  is  a  game,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  you  are  certain  to  upset  three  or  four 
innocent  children— to  say  nothing  of  their 
mothers — ^butt  a  fat  old  gentleman  on  to  the 
top  of  a  perambulator,  and  cannon  off  a  ladies' 
fleminary  mto  the  arms  of  a  wet  sweep.  After 
this,  the  idiotic  hilarity  of  the  spectators,  and  the 
disreputable  appearance  of  the  hat,  when  re- 
covered, appear  but  of  minor  importance. 

Altogetner,  what  between  March  winds,  April 
aliowers,  and  the  entire  absence  of  May  flowers, 
Bpring  is  not  a  success  in  cities.  It  is  all  very  well 
in  the^  country,  but  in  towns  whose  pui>ulation  is 
anrthing  over  ten  thousand  it  most  certainly  ought 
to  be  aTOlished.  In  the  world's  grim  workshops, 
it  is  like  the  children — out  of  place.  Neither  show 
to  advantage  amidst  the  dust  and  din.  It  seems 
00  sad  to  see  the  little  dirt-grimed  brats,  trying  to 
play  in  the  noisy  courts  ana  muddy  streets.  Poor 
little  uncared-for,  unwanted  human  atoms,  they 
are  not  children.  Children  are  bright-eyed, 
chubby,  and  shy.  These  are  dingy,  screeching 
elves,  their  tiny  faces  seared  and  withered,  their 
baby  laughter  cracked  and  hoarse. 

The  spring  of  life,  and  the  spring  of  the  year 
were  alike  meant  to  be  cradled  in  the  green  lap 
of  Nature.  To  us,  in  the  town,  Spnuff  brings  but 
its  cold  winds,  and  drizzling  rains.  We  must  seek 
it  amongst  the  leafless  woods,  and  the  brambly 
lanes,  on  the  heathy  moors,  and  the  great,  still 


hills,  if  we  want  to  feel  its  joyous  breath,  and 
hear  its  silent  voices.  There  is  a  glorious  fresh- 
ness in  the  spring  there.  The  scurrying  clouds, 
the  open  bleakness,  the  rushing  wind,  and  the 
clear,  bright  oir,  thrill  one  with  vague  energies 
and  hopes.  Life,  like  the  landscape  around  us, 
seems  bigger,  and  wider,  and  freer— a  rainbow 
road,  leadmg  to  unknown  ends.  Through  the 
silvery  rents  that  bar  the  sky,  we  seem  to  catch  a 

glimpse  of  the  great  hope  and  grandeur  that 
es  around  this  little  throbbing  world*  and  a  breath 
of  its  scent  is  wafted  us  on  the  wings  of  the 
wild  March  wind. 

Strange  thoughts  we  do  not  understand  are 
stirring  in  our  hearts.  Voices  are  calling  us  to 
some  great  effort,  to  some  mightjr  work.  But  we 
do  not  comprehend  their  meaning  yet,  and  the 
hidden  echoes  within  us  that  would  reply  are 
struggling,  inarticulate  and  dumb. 

We  stretch  our  hands  like  children  to  the  light, 
seeking  to  grasp  we  know  not  what.  Our  thoughts, 
like  the  boys'  thoughts  in  the  Danish  song,  are 
very  lonff,  long  thoughts,  and  very  vague,  we  can- 
not see  their  end. 

It  must  be  so.  All  thoughts  that  peer  outside 
this  narrow  world  cannot  be  else  than  dim  and 
shapeless.  The  thoughts  that  we  can  clearly 
grasp  are  very  little  thoughts — that  two  and  two 
make  four — that  when  we  are  hungry  it  is  pleasant 
to  eat  and  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy;  all  greater 
thoughts  are  undenned  and  vast  to  onr  poor 
childish  btains.  We  see  but  dimly  tiiroughthe 
mists  that  roll  around  our  time-girt  isle  of  life, 
and  only  hear  the  distant  surging  of  the  great 
sea  beyond. 

JsBom  K.  Jkbomb. 


TIME. 


TIME'S  sweeping  wayes  roll  on:  age  follows 

And,  in  the  vast  expanse  of  stormy  years, 
Steering  as  best  he  may  where  safety  lies. 
Sailing  as  best  he  may  with  wind  and  tide, 
Man  journeys  daily  nearer  to  the  end. 
Then  comes  to  each  in  turn  that  one  great  wave 
Which  ends  his  yoyage,  blots  out  sun  and  storm. 
And,  'midst  the  yessels  of  his  fellow  men. 
Leaves  but  a  blank  which  others  sail  upon 
'Ere  yet  tiie  sinking  bark  is  out  of  sight. 
So  where  his  memory  drowns  and  is Jfor^t 
One  passing  ripple  marks  his  grave  in  Time, 
Until  the  circles,  widening  dimly  out, 
Are  lost  in  other  circles  l^e  themselves. 
Does  then  the  tide  of  Time  roll  on  so  fiastP 
Question  the  wonders  of  our  little  world. 
The  crumbling  relics  of  a  bygone  age ; 
The  stony  mountains  reared  by  human  hands 
To  hold  the  dust  of  Egypt's  dynasty ; 
The  fallen  glories  of  majestic  Thebes, 
And  all  the  noble  things  and  deeds  and  thoughts 
Of  men  whose  very  languages  are  dead.^ 
Seek  then  in  Nature's  own  great  throbbing  heart; 
Niagara  thundering  with  ceaseless  roar 
Its  Maker's  praise ;  the  palm-crowned  coral  reef 
Shooting  with  living  root  from  Ocean's  depths ; 
The  glacier  in  its  vast  and  tardy  march. 
Extending  inch  on  inch  and  moving  miles- 
Ask  these  and  ask  the  wavea  which  cover  lands 
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Where  once  things  living  walked  and  saw  and 
breathed; 

The  purple  hills,  whose  age  is  household  word 
And  which  lay  once  beneath  the  shifting  sea. 
If  these  speak  not  in  solemn  harmony 
Of  early  beacons  o'er  the  waves  of  Time, 
Spnm  our  young  earth  with  winged  foot  and  seek 
From  all  infinity  for  signs  of  age. 
The  burning  sun  and  desolate  silver  moon, 
The  comet—mighty  flying  messenger 
From  solitudes  unfathomed,  spheres  unknown, 
'J^ese,  with  the  countless  starry  hosts  of  night, 
8ing,  as  they  cleave  their  lonely  way  through 
space ; 

Sing,  in  eternal  unison,  the  hymn  of  Time. 

Is  lime  so  long  then,  are  the  years  so  long  P 

Ask  Life  in  all  its  endless  earthly  forms ; 

Ask  those  who  live  their  last  few  hours  of  life ; 

Those 'midst  the  blood  and  smoke  and  steel  of  war; 

The  trembling  felon  walking  to  his  end ; 

And  all  who  struggle  through  the  final  scene — 

Then  will  they  answer  "  No."  Ask  the  psde  flower 

Which  blossoms  in  a  night  and  dies  at  dawn ; 

Ask  everything  created  wherein  rests 

The  Spirit  Life.  Then  She  with  outstretched  hand 

Will  point  towards  one  ever-present  form 

And  answer,  in  the  shadow  of  black  Death, 

"  Time  is  too  short,  Time  is  too  short  for  Life," 

All  life  must  ever  answer  Time  is  short, 

Time  Fast  belongs  to  things  and  ages  past; 

Time  Future  is  a  promised  gift  to  all, 

To  some  a  wealth  of  untold,  shining  gold, 

To  some  a  heritage  of  bitter  woe. 

To  some  a  mine  of  hopeful  promises. 

To  some  a  barren  waste  of  storm-swept  wild ; 

Time  Fresent-^Is  there  such  a  time  as  that? 

The  present — like  a  wreath  of  curling  smoke 

Wliich  has  no  form  nor  substance — is  the  past 

Ere  we  can  say  it  is. 

So  the  brief  moments  which  establish  Time 
Are  in  the  boundless  Future  or  the  Fast, 
Except  one  present  second  and  that  one 
Is  to  all  Time  that  has  been  and  shall  be, 
As  Time  shall  be  to  all  Eternity. 

Eden  Fhillpotts. 

LONG-SHOBING  IN  KENT. 
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DEAU 


BEACHES  have  as  much  individuality  as 
streets,  and  one  beach  diflers  from  another 
as  much  as  the  Strand  does  from  Ficcadilly,  or 
Fleet  Street  from  Fatemoster  How.  It  is  not 
respectable  to  like  beaches  either  in  or  out  of  sea- 
son. No  one  who  has  a  moral  character  to  lose 
shoald  ever  be  seen  on  the  verse  of  the  sea,  unless 
he  be  gingerly  toeing  the  shingle  with  his  bare  feet, 
and  going  down  into  the  deep  in  his  own  skin 
to  bathe.  To  like  a  beach  for  its  own  sake,  and 
with  one's  clothes  on,  is  to  be  quite  too  eccentric. 
What  can  you  be  doing  there  r  You  must  be  a 
smuggler,  or  an  intending  suicide,  or  running 
dynamite— at  least  you  are  not  in  your  carriage 
or  cab  exchanging  tosses  of  the  head  and  scornful 
glances  with  the  occupants  of  other  curricles  on 
the  esplanades,  thoughtfully  constructed  for  those 
who  respect  themselves.  You  are  poor,  you  have 
low  tastes,  you  are  up  to  some  little  game,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  there,    x  et,  after  all,  if  one  goes  to 


the  seaside  it  is  the  beach  he  goes  for— not  the  cur- 
ricles and  tossing  of  heads,  which  may  be  enjoyed 
anywhere  else  to  much  better  advantage.  Beaches 
vary  according  to  the  time  of  year.  In  the  height 
of  the  season — its  own  season,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  esplanade's — the  industries  of  abea^ 
are  as  good  as  a  fancy  fair.  Take  Brighton  beach 
at  the  neight  of  its  season.  Seat  yourself  any- 
where, regardless  of  anybody,  and  throw  small 
stones  at  the  waves.  What  a  busy  place  it  is  ! 
Here  comes  the  old  lady  with  the  basket  of  lace — 
hand-made  she  says,  and  it  is  at  least  worth  a 
penny  to  hear  the  argument  of  ineflectual  barter 
before  she  passes  on.  Throw  more  stones,  and  by 
comes  the  old  lady  with  the  basket  of  oranges  and 
nuts — ginger  and  otherwise.  Oh,  just  to  be  six 
years  of  age,  with  twopence,  and  the  power  to  dip 
an  arm  among  these  nuts  I  And  the  gentlemen 
with  the  banjoes  and  the  claw-hammers,  and  the 
twang  in  their  voices,  and  the  blacked  faces  I 
Their  music  is  not  of  the  spheres— unless  it  be 
three  balls— but  it  is  iocund  and  harmless  enough. 
Then  the  man  with  tne  performing  poodles,  who 
have  more  brains  than  he  has — tne  poor  poodles 
who  make  a  dash  at  the  water  and  bark,  when  the 
coppers  have  been  handed  over  for  their  cleverness. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  lad  who  sells  sea-stories  at  a 
penny  a  piece,  with  the  name  of  Dickens  em- 
blazoned on  the  page,  which,  when  purchased,  yon 
find  have  only  been  dedicated  to  him  by  the  local 
artist  who  has  created  them ;  nor  of  the  boy  who 
wants  you  to  take  a  seat  and  pay  a  penny  for  it, 
and  who  indulges  in  profane  personalities  as  to 
your  hat  and  breeches,  when  he  sees  no  inclination 
to  move ;  nor  of  the  well-fed  tar,  who  vrith  "  a  far- 
away look,"  as  the  young  ladies  say  of  their  heroes 
in  the  stories,  suggests,  once,  twice,  thrice  a  sail 
into  the  deep ;  nor  of  the  shrimpers  who  shrimp, 
the  loafers  who  loaf,  the  children  who  rush  and 
scream  and  tumble,  and  scoop  and  defy  the  sea, 
and  get  their  stockings  wet,  and  go  home  to  trouble 
with  their  nurses.  All  that  is  very  good  fun  in 
the  beach's  season ;  but  take  one  out  of  the  season, 
in  early  sprinf^,  as  I  took  Deal,  and  even  then 
there  is  something  to  be  got  out  of  it.  Deal,  when 
there  is  nobody  m  it  but  its  own  proper  inhabi- 
tants, c^n  hardly  be  accused  of  excessive  liveliness 
— jfrom  the  long-shoring  point  of  view  I  mean.  My 
window  looked  into  the  moat  of  the  castle  of 
Henry  YIIL  In  midsummer  this  moat  is  said  to 
be  overhunjjr  with  ivy  of  a  luscious  green.  Beyond 
the  drawbridge  figs  are  said  to  come  to  fruition, 
and  soldiers  are  reported  to  be  seen  red  on  the 
ramparts.  In  early  spring  it  is  not  too  exhilarat- 
ing to  look  into  it.  Not  even  a  rat  runs  round  it 
to  exhibit  a  sign  of  life.  The  castle  is  inhabited, 
but  preserves  an  outcast  look  of  uninhabitation, 
like  any  old  structure  on  the  shore,  and  carstlos 
abound.  It  is  not  nice  to  read  of  persons  who 
visit  castles  writing  about  them  afterwards,  and  I 
should  certainly  not  rush  into  the  pages  oi  Home 
Chimes  with  such  gratuitous  and  snobbish  in- 
formation. Still,  being  at  Deal,  I  may  say  that 
the  present  resident  of  Sandown  Castle,  iJie  here- 
ditary gentleman  who  lives  in  it,  insisted  on  my 
staying  in  it  for  a  little.  His  own  apartments  are 
very  near  the  sea ;  indeed,  right  on  the  beach,  and 
the  sea  throws  up  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
pebbles  every  year,  so  that  the  structure,  which 
annually  crumbles,  promises  to  disappear  with 
some  high  tide.   Perhapa,  the  occupant  may  be  « 
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Httle  eooentric,  for  when  I  was  with  him  he  wore 
a  son'-wester  most  of  the  time,  and  moved  about 
his  apartments  with  a  nautical  swing.  He  asked 
me  whether  I  had  seen  Walmer  Castle  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town.  I  said.  No,  not  as  yet,  but 
I  hoped  to  have  a  look  at  it.  Would  he  give  me 
an  introduction  to  the  Lord-warden  P  I  don't 
want  to  speak  harshly  of  the  residential  occupant 
of  Sandovm  Castle,  but  his  expression  then  became 
scornful.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  1  cannot.  He  is  no 
stAtesman.  He  deals  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  and  is  very  unpopular."  The  walk  between 
Sandown  Castle  and  the  moat  of  Henry  YIII.'s 
sunken  edifice  should  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
long-shore  man.  It  shows  all  the  varieties  a  long- 
shore man  cares  to  have.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  great  wind-mOl  circling  to  the  breeze  and 
Ixion's  dusty  head  looking  out  of  a  lower  window. 
Then  a  strip  of  pebbly  walk  from  Sandown  till 
there  comes  the  beginnings  of  the  town  on  that 
side,  and  one  long  street  composed,  on  the 
seaward  side,  of  the  neat  fleet  of  life-boats  and 
^ot-boats  ready  to  launch,  on  the  land  side  of  a 
variety  of  houses  varying  from  plain  wood  to 
substantial  stone  when  the  esplanade  is  reached. 
That  walk  can  be  taken  in  half  an  hour.  To 
Walmer  the  shore  can  be  done  in  the  same  time, 
with  an  opener  beach,  though  it  is  still  an  arrange- 
ment of  houses  on  one  side  and  boats  ready  for  tne 
sea  on  the  other.  The  benefits  of  long-shoring  in 
spring  def>end,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  good  deal 
on  the  satisfaction  one  gets  out  of  the  sea  as  an 
object  of  contemplation,  and  as  a  high-toned 
restorer  of  health.  For  some  days  there  were  few 
variationB  to  the  outlook  on  the  (Goodwin  Sands. 
On  the  esplanade  an  old  man  appears  in  a  bath- 
chair  wheeled  bv  another  old  man,  who  looks  to 
me  to  be  the  real  invalid.  The  old  man  inside  is 
salmon-coloured  in  the  face,  has  a  wicked  activity 
of  the  eves,  a  kind  of  what-the<^euce-is-your- 
bnsiness-here ?  look;  the  old  man  shoving  is 
grey  in  the  face,  pants,  looks  hard  put  to  it,  and 
seems  to  wish  he  had  'arf  the  other  one's  com- 
plaint 

A  more  original  figure  is  a  gentleman  with  a 
spyglass.  Wet  or  dry,  he  comes  to  a  hoarding 
and  puts  out  an  old-fashioned  spyglass,  and  spies 
the  horizon.  I  take  him  to  be  a  midshipman  of 
fifty  who  has  settled  down  on  half-pay  and  likes 
to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  his  profession. 
He  is  at  least  as  precise  as  if  he  were  on  a 
quarter-deck ;  comes  to  his  hoarding  within  two 
xninntes  of  the  time,  braces  himself  up  with  a 
hitch,  lurches  his  right  foot  towards  the  sea,  turns, 
with  his  right  eye  on  a  cloud,  sniffs,  thrusts  his 
class  beneath  his  elbow,  and  disappears.  The 
looks  of  contempt  exchanged  by  a  Lloyd's  man 
and  the  midshipman  of  fifty  when  they  met  one 
morning  are  too  delicious  for  description. 

On  the  beach,  however,  a  small  boy  contri- 
butes some  information  about  sea-gulls.  The 
of  Deal  are  very  presentable  animals.  They 
are  not  so  broad  in  the  wing  or  so  immaculate  in 
the  purity  of  their  feathers  as  gulls  on  more 
northern  coasts.  But  they  are  at  least  not  the 
muddy  rascals  which  feed  in  the  ooze  of  South- 
end, and  carry  their  feeding  into  their  colour. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  pure  and 
fresh. 

The  small  boy  on  the  beach  is  intently  watching 
a  board  to  which  short  lines,  baited  with  sprats, 
fhre  att^bcd. 


"  What  are  you  fishing  forP  " 
"  Gulls." 

"  Do  you  ever  catch  any  P  " 
"No.*^ 

"  What  do  you  it  for,  then  P  " 

"  I  know  a  boy  who  once  caught  one." 

''That's  encouraging.  And  what  did  he  do 
with  him  after  he  got  him  P  " 

"  He  put  him  in  pickle  and  ate  him.  His  father 
was  poor." 

It  sounds  like  being  chaffed,  but  the  boy  is  quite 
in  earnest. 

"  Has  there  only  been  one  gull  caught  on  the 
shore  of  Deal  P  " 

I  ask  the  question  ruefully,  because  behind  my 
bedroom  window  there  was  a  wicker  house  with 
one  bird  it.  The  bird  is  a  gull,  and  makes  the 
most  hideous  succession  of  human  screams  from 
early  morning  till  it  is  time  to  rise.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  the  midshipman  murdering  his 
wife  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
cautiously  looked  from  behind  a  curtain,  intend- 
ing afterwards  to  ring  the  bell  and  ask  the 
servant  to  ask  somebody  else  to  see  that  he  didn't 
do  it.  Then,  iu  the  early  hours,  a  great  white 
gull,  flapping  inside  the  wicker  house,  appeared 
himself  the  author  of  the  murderous  cries :  so 
that  I  knew  there  were  two  gulls  at  least  in 
Deal. 

Later  on  in  the  same  day  I  saw  another  small 
boy,  and  heard  a  gull  screaming.  Looking  over 
a  low  wall^  there  was  the  same  phenomenon — sk 
guU  in  a  wicker  house. 

"  What  bird  is  that*  boy  ?  " 

"AguU." 

"  What  do  they  keep  him  for  P  " 

"  He  eats  the  guts  o'  the  fish,  sir,  and  keeps  the 
back  yard  clean. 

That  was  a  second  use  to  which  the  gull  seems 
to  be  put  in  Deal.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  he  might  be  put  to  a  third,  and  I  asked  the 
boy  if  he  felt  inclined  to  take  threepence  to  go 
over  the  wall,  and  let  the  gull  out.  He  said  he 
would,  and,  indeed,  did  promptly  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  And  what  did  the  ^uU  do  P 
He  came  to  his  door,  looked  out,  flapped  his  winffs 
— which  were  full-grown — and  flew  aown  into  the 
yard.  Then  a  severe  head  appearing  at  a  small 
window,  the  gull,  with  full  power  to  escape  and  to 
^et  back  to  its  native  sea,  flapped  back  again  into 
its  cage.  The  severe  head  making  its  appearance 
at  a  back  door,  on  the  top  of  a  huge  body,  the  boy 
and  I  both  bolted.  That's  my  father,"  said  he; 
and  it  was  an  exciting  incident  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  But  it  seem^,  notwithstanding  this 
mean-spirited  gull,  that  the  habit  of  keeping 
them  under  restraint  is  meaner  yet.  If  I  were 
a  gull,  I  should  prefer  to  be  pickled,  and  kept  as 
pauper  stock. 

The  chief  advantage  of  Deal  in  long-shoring  i« 
that,  when  the  wind  blows  from  a  certain  quarter, 
the  Downs,  which  the  night  before  may  have 
been  without  a  ship,  next  morning  reveals  a  surface 
of  water  studded  with  masts  and  hulls.  That  is 
always  a  fine  sight,  though  it  is  well  to  have  a 
little  human  sympatiiy  for  the  men  outside  chafing 
at  their  chains. 

I  counted  over  a  hundred  ships  of  various  sorts 
at  anchor  after  such  a  wind,  and  then  is  the  time 
to  make  use  of  the  unused  pier.  Boats  are  con- 
stantly coming  in  and  going  away,  and,  as  all 
natiouaplities  c^re  represented,  it  ia  a  pleasure  to 
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look  on  the  varieties.  When  the  Downs  are  fnll, 
more  retired  midshipmen  with  spy-classes  come 
down ;  another  bath-chair  with  a  nealthy  old  man 
pushed  by  an  invalid  makes  its  appearance ;  an 
officer  off  his  head  perambulates  and  wrings  his 
hands ;  two  young  ladies  and  a  curate  come,  and 
a  pair  of  detectives.  It  is  remarkable  to  watch 
how  rapidly  a  boat's  crew  from  the  Downs  can 
get  itself  intoxicated.  The  boat  comes  ashore  and 
the  men  are  left  in  charge ;  presently  the  youngest 
member  of  the  party  disappears,  and  comes  back 
with,  apparently,  nothing.  Then,  in  half  an  hour, 
they  are  playing  at  leap-frog,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  more  sober  ones  are  handing  the  more 
collapsed  ones  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in 
hopes  that  before  their  captain  comes  back  they 
will  be  fit  for  an  oar  agaui.  The  coasters  seem 
the  best  behaved,  perhaps  for  a  sufficient  reason. 
A  sailor  off  a  Fooie  schooner  was  very  sober,  and 
explained  that  he  got  ten  shillings  a  month  and 
his  keep.  He  said  the  last  time  he  was  in  the 
Downs  they  lay  for  two  months. 

**  What  do  you  do  most  of  the  time  ?  " 

"  Sleep,"  was  the  answer. 

Now  IS  the  time  to  see  the  calibre  of  the  Deal 
fishermen,  when  the  wind  is  hi^h  and  sprats  are 
in  the  bay.  The  transformation  from  loafer  to 
fisherman  or  pilot  is  a  pretty  thing  to  look  at. 
The  young  men  who  yesterday  were  wiping  their 
mouths  at  bar-room  doors  are  now  guiding  their 
boats  as  if  they  were  high- mettled  horses.  The 
loafer  has  become  worker,  and  the  change  of  atti- 
tude  and  expression  is,  indeed,  pleasant  to  look  on. 
I  go  down  every  day  and  have  an  hour  of  it 
with  the  curate,  the  bath-chair,  the  young  ladies, 
the  detectives,  and  the  officer  off  his  head. 


THE  MILL  FARM. 

BT  UKS.  GKBOG. 

IT  was  a  summer  night  just  when  the  days 
were  at  the  longest,  and  in  the  lives  of 
country  folk  there  had  come  the  short  period 
when,  if  ever,  in  the  agricnltaral  work  of  the  year, 
there  is  a  pause. 

The  hay  harvest  was  carried,  and  the  grain  had 
not  begun  to  ripen. 

There  was  no  rustle  in  the  milky  green  ears  of  the 
wheat,  and  the  pale  sofb  awns  of  the  barley  bent 
before  the  light  summer  breeze  like  the  undulating 
sweep  of  silken  robes. 

In  front  of  an  old  Devonshire  farm-house  a 
youn^  girl  was  standing  in  a  listening  attitude, 
just  m  front  of  the  porch,  where  heavy  wreatiis 
and  tendrils  of  honeysuckle  crossed  and  recrossed 
each  other  as  they  lay  heavilv  on  the  rounded  top, 
and  reached  down  and  wavea  along  its  sides,  and 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  early  roses  that 
were  blooming  there. 

In  a  fiower-border  lying  near  the  house,  night- 
scented  atocks  were  breathing  out  their  rich, 
warm  perfume,  and  mingling  with  the  fragrance 
all  around. 

Through  the  deepening  twilight  the  girl  gazed 
on  down  where  the  roadway  between  the  trees  was 
becoming  dark. 

The  white  spikes  on  a  mat  chestnut* tree  near 
were  gn>wing  dim,  and  the  stars  that  .looked  so 


pale  a  little  while  before  were  showing  something 
of  their  own  true  brightness  in  i£e  dimness 
around. 

"  What  keeps  him!  "  said  the  girl,  in  vexation, 
to  herself,  **  Father  will  certainly  be  here  before 
him  now  1 " 

The  man  whom  she  called  this  was  but  her 
step-father,  and  her  mother,  a  helpless  invaUd, 
lay  upstairs  listening  as  well.  Not  for  a  lover's 
hasty  step,  fearing  to  lose  one  minute  of  the  short 
interview  plucked  from  the  very  brink  of  danger, 
but  for  tne  heavy  tread  of  the  old  mare  her 
husband  had  for  so  many  years  driven  to  market^ 
and  the  well-known  sound  the  broad  wheels  of  his 
gig  made  made  on  the  gravel  below« 

She  was  always  relieved  when  on  market 
nights  she  knew  he  had  come  safely  home. 

They  were  not  many  miles  from  Plymouth,  but 
the  cross-road  to  their  farm  was  lonely,  and  so 
narrow  that  the  wild  old  hawthorn  hedges  nearly 
met  overhead,  making  the  lane — ^for  it  was  no 
more— so  dark  at  night  that  nothing  coming 
towards  you  could  be  seen  until  the  horses*  noses 
met,  and  then  the  difficulty  was  to  get  past,  and 
many  a  story  of  mishaps  was  told — of  wheela 
that  locked,  or  that  got  up  so  high  upon  the 
bank,  the  vehicle  they  belonged  to  nearly  toppled 
over;  and  though  these  things  were  rare,  still 
they  had  happened  and  might  again. 

Farmer  Batterworth  had  been  in  town  selling 
fat  lambs,  and  his  man,  who  was  already  for  some 
time  at  home,  said  his  master  told  him'  he  would 
be  ready  to  leave  soon  after  he  did;  so  Cicely* 
watching  for  George  Stanford,  did  not  know  the 
moment  her  step-father  would  appear  instead. 

It  would  not  do  for  the  two  men  to  meet — not 
there  at  least — ^for  Mr.  Butterworth  had  made 
^ort  work  with  his  clerk,  Greorge  Stanford,  when 
it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  he  was  courting 
Cicely  Ashton.  That  he  had  a  clerk,  came  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  owning  flour-mills  which 
did  a  good  business,  and  were,  indeed,  a  greater 
source  of  income  than  even  hie  extensive  and  well- 
managed  farm. 

But  as  no  one  man,  Oven  if  very  much  younger 
and  more  active  than  he  was  now,  could  keep  up 
with  the  two  occupations,  a  managing  clerk  was 
needed  at  the  mills,  and  for  several  years  young 
Stanford  had  filled  this  place  with  satisfaction 
to  his  employer,  until  the  knowledge  came  to 
him  that  ne  and  Cicely  were  in  the  habit  of 
walking  and  talking  together,  and  otherwise 
comporting  themselves  after  the  fashion  of 
lovers. 

He  taxed  Greorge  Stanford  with  this  being  so, 
and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon 
he  grew  angry,  and  spoke  as  he  ought  not  to 
have  done;  for  Stanford  was  without  reproach, 
save  for  this  matter  of  falling  in  love,  and  as  for 
being  a  poor  young  fellow  with  only  a  paltry 
salary  to  Uve  upon,  why  Cicely  had  but  herself  to 
bestow  upon  any  man — a  very  fair  and  loveable 
self,  indeed,  but  still  that  was  alL 

Her  father  when  living  held  some  small  com- 
mand in  the  Coaatguard  service  as  then  con- 
stituted, and  the  Government  pension  that  his 
widow  had  was  forfeited  by  her  second  marriage ; 
so  that  she  and  little  Cicely  came  to  the  Mill  Farm 
dowerless — a  consideration  of  little  value  to  Mr. 
Butterworth,  who  had  a  very  substantial  share  of 
this  world's  goods. 
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There  was  no  second  family,  and  Cicely  was 
looked  upon  in  the  neighbourhood  quite  as  an 
heiress,  for  people  said,  who  else  could  the  rich 
old  man  leave  his  money  to  P  He  had  no 
relations  whom  any  one  ever  heard  of. 

Still  this,  like  the  predictions  in  general  that 
are  hazarded  about  other  people's  affairs,  was 
just  as  likely  not  to  be,  and  was  tolerably  certain 
not  to  be,  if  Cicely  displeased  her  step-father. 

He  had  always  been  kind  to  her,  but  very 
arbitrary,  and  about  George  Stanford  he  spoke 
in  such  a  manner  that  but  for  her  sick  motner's 
sake  Cicely  would  probably  have  done  something 
TSLsh,  and  left  her  step- father's  house,  sooner  than 
listen  to  such  words  again  ;  for  she  had  no  idea 
of  ^ving  up  her  lover.  They  were  determined  to 
liold  to  each  other. 

€r€orge  had  no  ignoble  desire  to  secure  old 
Buttcrworth's  wealth  through  Cicely,  and  only 
that  she  could  not  leave  her  mother,  she  would 
have  braved  everything,  married  Ceorge  upon 
nothiiig,  and  gone  with  him  to  America,  where  he 
was  now  about  to  seek  his  fortune. 

This  night  that  we  see  her  in  the  twilight, 
watching  and  listening,  was  for  his  farawell  visit. 
His  passage  for  New  York  was  taken,  and  to- 
morrow he  wa8  to  go  on  board  the  packet. 

Unless  he  came  soon  now,  how  few  the  last 
hurried  words  must  be ! 

And  as  she  thought  so  he  was  at  her  side,  coming 
round  quickly  past  a  clump  of  laurels. 

They  drew  back  into  the  shade  of  the  densely 
coverei  porch,  and  a  few — a  very  few — minutes 
had  passed,  when — crunch,  crunch — there  were 
heavy  steps  on  the  gravel,  and  round  the  comer 
of  the  house  came  Mr.  Butterworth. 

He  had  driven  into  the  farm -yard  by  the  back- 
way,  but  why  he  had  not  entered  the  house  from 
the  same  direction  as  was  his  custom  when 
coming  in  from  the  yard — why  he  had  oome 
on  round  to  the  front  door  instead — probably  he 
could  not  have  told. 

Such  things  surely  arise  from  some  innate 
perversity  in  human  affairs,  impelling  people 
exactly  where  they  are  not  wanted,  and  where 
they  ousht  not  to  go. 

whether  Hr.  Butterworth  was  coming  in  at  his 
own  front  door,  or  passing  by  that  way  on  some 
other  errand,  perhaps,  as  he  often  did,  to  take  a 
firood-night  glance  at  the  colts  in  their  paddock 
hard  by — this,  for  a  moment,  the  lovers  did  not 
know. 

Instinctively  they  retreated;  the  hall  behind 
was  almost  dark;  it  ran  back  some  little  way, 
ending  on  the  left  in  a  staircase,  and  on  the  ri^ht 
in  a  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen,  beyond  whi«h 
was  the  yard. 

"  Back,  back  1 "  whispered  Cicely ;  "  go  back," 
and  she  stepped  before  ner  lover. 

Stanford  was  by  no  means  a  tall  man,  and  he 
was  also  very  slight  He  had  the  straight 
features  and  dark  hair  and  eyes  of  a  Cornish- 
man,  but  his  build  was  light  and  wiry. 

Cicely  was  a  large,  fair  girl,  tall,  with  a  well- 
developed  figure,  and  a  quiet,  half-stately  manner, 
such  as  is  seen  in  higher  circles  oftener  than  in 
the  yeoman  class,  where  Cicely  Ashton  had  her 
place.  With  her  it  was  probably  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  resolute  and  enduring  will. 

Drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  she 
stood  tying  the  ribbon-strings  of  her  black  silk 


apron  in  an  elaborate  bow,  as  an  excuse  foi  the 
slight  extension  of  her  arms  that  added  just  a 
little  to  the  screen  her  figure  was  interposing^ 
between  her  lover  and  her  step-father,  who  had 
turned  in  at  the  door. 

Ton  are  late,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  him 
in  the  deferential  manner  customaiy  from  young 

gsople  some  years  ago.   "  Supper  is  on  the  table, 
hall  I  draw  the  ale  P  " 
Better  get  some  light  first,"  he  said ;  and  he 
huuK  up  his  hat  and  whip  on  the  hall  stand* 

The  door  of  the  oak  parlour,  where  supper 
was  on  the  table,  lay  wide  open,  and  Cicely  stood 
at  it,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  go  in,  and  upoa 
whether  he  did  this  everything  depended. 

If  he  went  upstairs,  he  must  see  Stanford ;  t£ 
he  went  down  the  passage,  he  would  stumble 
against  him. 

For  one  breathless  moment  he  stood  8tiU» 
rubbing  his  head  and  face  with  a  large  Bandana 
handkerchief;  then,  as  was  his  cos&m  always 
when  going  to  bed,  but  scarcely  ever  until  ihsot 
he  deliberately  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  and  turned  into  the  oak  parlour^ 
telling  Cicely  to  "  get  lights  now,  and  the 
ale." 

Even  as  she  answered  him  a  flash  of  the  quick 
woman's  wit,  that  has  devised  so  many  a  sudden 
escape,  came  to  the  girl. 

Down  the  dark  passage  behind,  just  where  a 
turn  in  the  staircase  gave  greater  width,  stood  a 
large  old  dock,  belonging  to  the  days  when 
structures  such  as  it  were  found  in  all  well-to-do 
country  houses,  and  when  the  size  of  their 
ponderous  cases  was  a  theme  of  admiration^ 
Amon^  such,  the  clock  at  the  Mill  Farm  snrelj 
held  high  place,  and  this  not  alone  for  size,  bat  for 
its  striking  qualities  as  well. 

For  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  a  dock's 
power  it  sounded  loud  and  deep,  and  for  tibisi 
since  Mrs.  Butterworth  had  been  so  ill,  it  had  not 
been  wound  up.  In  that  old  house  with  the  par- 
titions all  of  wood,  people  needed  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  a  labouring  man  not  to  be  wakened  by 
it,  and  Mrs.  Butterworth,  who  slept  but  little,  and 
that  with  difiiculty,  would  have  been  wakened  bj 
a  cricket 

It  must  have  been  Cicely's  own  past  experience 
that  suggested  the  clock  to  her  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  her  lover.  ^  When  she  was  a  little  giii 
she  had  often  been  in  it,  had  hidden  there  some# 
times.  The  key  was  in  the  door,  itsdf  like  a 
wicket  gate,  and  the  mancenvre  was  so  rapidly 
executed,  that  Stanford  hardly  knew  what  Cicely 
was  doing,  until  he  was  inside,  and  she  had  Uie 
door  locked,  having  just  time  to  whisper — 

'*  m  be  back  as  soon  as  he  is  asleep." 

The  personal  pronoun  of  course  applied  to  Mn 
Butterworth. 

There  was  literally  nothing  else  that  could  be 
safely  done,  as  he,  httle  knowing  whom  he  was 
shutting  in,  had  locked  the  front  door,  and  the 
farm  servants  being  at  supper  in  the  kitchen, 
Stanford,  well-known  to  them  all,  and  the  cause 
of  his  leaving  the  Mill  Farm  known  equally  well, 
could  not  go  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Butterworth  seemed  tired  and  worn  out; 
something  in  the  market  had  annoyed  him  that 
day,  and  directly  supper  was  over  he  told  Cicely 
to  go  and  see  about  her  mother ;  he  wanted  to  go 
to  bed.  Mrs.  Butterworth,  one  of  whose  troubles 
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was  loss  of  sleep,  lay  bedridden  in  a  room  the 
door  of  which  opened  into  her  husband's,  and 
always  before  he  came  np,  Cicely  arranged  things 
for  her,  leaving  her  jelly  and  lemonade  on  a  table 
close  by,  and  placing  the  light  in  the  night-shade. 

As  she  linffered  lest  anything  more  might  be 
wanted,  she  heard  her  step-father's  voice  m  the 
passage  just  close  by  the  clock,  telling  the  servants 
m  the  kitchen  to  shut  up  the  house,  and  then  the 
tramp  of  the  farm  men  going  out  to  their  sleeping 
places  in  the  yard. 

A  succession  of  short,  low  barks  told  that  the 
mastiff  was  unchained,  and  as  she  descended  the 
stairs  she  saw  Mr.  Butterworth  seated  in  the  hall 
taking  off  his  heavv  boots ;  a  maid  brought  him 
iBlippers,  and  with  tnem  the  keys  from  the  back  of 
the  nouse.  Once  he  was  upstairs  a  large  part  of 
Cicely's  anxiety  would  be  over,  for  she  could  not 
forget  what  might  happen  if  Gheoige  were  only  to 
eough! 

Nearly  two  hours  afterwards,  with  the  light 
darkness  of  a  summer  night  all  around,  she  stole 
softly  from  her  room  and  along  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  Mr.  Butterworth's  door. 

Her  crisp  rustling  cambric  dress  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  soft,  dark  woollen  stuff,  while  part  of 
her  face  and  her  bright,  fair  hair  were  covered 
with  a  dark  hood. 

Cautiously  turning  the  door  handle  and  open- 
ing it  just  wide  enough  to  place  her  ear  at,  she 
listened;  the  heavy  breathmg  within  gave  her 
courage,  and  she  went  softlv  forward. 

Her  gaol  was  a  small  table  at  the  bedside,  on 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Butterworth's  invariable 
custom,  lay  the  nouse  keys. 

With  a  few  stealthy  steps  she  approached; 
when  creak,  creak,  went  a  treacherous  board  that 
she  knew  of  perfectly,  but  thought  she  was  avoid- 
ing, and  then  occurred  the  very  thing  she  most 
dieikded,  a  fretful  call  from  her  mother  to  know 
who  was  there! 

Cicely  with  her  hand  at  the  moment  on  the 
great  key  nearly  knocked  it  off  the  table. 

"Who's  there P  What's  the  matter?"  asked 
the  feeble  voice,  and  in  a  very  agony  of  fear 
Cicely*  glided  back,  holding  hard  by  the  key,  and 
drawing  the  door  after  her  without  waiting  to 
fasten  it,  she  fled  away  down  the  stairs. 

Had  Mr.  Butterworth  been  in  pursuit,  he  could 
scarcely  have  overtaken  her  before  she  had 
released  her  lover. 

But  he  was  not,  the  fatigue  of  the  fair  where 
he  had  been  till  so  late,  and  the  oppression  of  a 
warm  night,  made  him  a  match  for  the  Seven 
Sleepers. 

Quickly  letting  her  lover  out  of  the  clock,  with 
all  possible  precaution,  they  unlocked  the  front 
door  and  passed  out  into  the  cool  night  air, 
with  a  gentle  dew  falling  and  soft  star-light 
overhead. 

Then  one  brief  interval  of  love  and  sorrow,  of 
passion  and  parting,  and  Stanford  was  gone — 
away  down  the  pathway  through  the  trees,  lost 
to  sight  in  a  minute,  and  with  streaming  eyes 
and  ready  to  bear  any  amount  of  reproaches  from 
her  stop-father.  Cicely  returned  to  the  house, 
fastened  the  door,  crept  up  the  stairs,  and  restored 
the  key  to  its  place,  tnis  time,  noting  the  position 
of  the  creaking  board  by  the  faint  oars  of  light 
that  oame  through  the  open  door  of  her  mother's 
room. 
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Along  the  several  miles  of  road  that  lay  be- 
tween the  Mill  Farm  and  Plymouth  her  lover 
hurried,  while  Cicely  lay  on  her  bed  and  cried, 
because  she  could  not  go  with  him  and  share — 
she  thought  she  could  have  lightened— the  hard- 
ship and  poverty  that  might  he  before  him. 

That  afternoon  the  Zenobia,  with  Stanford  and 
many  another  fortune-seeker  on  board,  rounded 
the  Breakwater  and  stood  out  to  sea. 

•  •  •  • 

More  than  two  years  had  passed  from  the  time 
that  has  been  told  of,  when  on  a  dull  November 
afternoon,  a  cab  with  a  lady  inside  it  and  many 
packages  and  boxes  packed  on  the  top,  might 
nave  been  seen  passing  through  the  old  part  of 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  and  stopping  before  a  low 
stone  archway,  where  an  iron  gate  barred  further 
progress. 

A  ponderous  knocker  in  the  form  of  a  black 
lion  was  fastened  to  the  gate,  and  the  driver  g^i- 
ting  down  laid  hold  of  it  and  struck  a  clanging 
double  knock  that  wakened  echoes  all  around. 

A  little  girl  in  a  quaint  costume  appeared, 
unlocked  the  heavy  gate,  and  the  cab  passed 
through  into  a  courtyard,  surrounded  by  two 
storied  buildings  of  dark  red  brick,  having  tiled 
roofs  of  the  same  colour  and  many  small-paned, 
latticed  windows. 

An  oppressive,  airless-looking  place  on  a  winter 
afternoon  when  the  murky  air  was  laden  with 
thick  drizzling  rain,  and  the  sky  seemed  sheeted 
with  lead,  but  a  safe  and  good  home  for  the  many 
generations  of  helpless  ones  who  had  been  nour- 
ished and  sheltered  there. 

When  "Werburgh's  Charity"  was  founded 
these  buildings  were  in  the  fields,'  and  the  iron 
clad  fleet  that  lies  in  Plymouth  Bay  was  pre- 
figured by  the  small  sailing  ships  of  Drake  and 
Frobisher, 

The  lady  in  the  cab,  dressed  in  mourning,  was 
our  old  friend  Cicely  Aishton,  the  newly  appointed 
mistress  of  **  Werburgh's  Female  School,"  and 
the  door  in  the  line  of  brick  buildings  that  they 
stoped  at  was  that  of  her  residence. 

It  opened  into  a  small  hall  with  a  kitchen  and 
parlour  on  either  side,  upstairs  there  were  two 
rooms. 

A  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  kitchen,  and 
various  neavy  old  pieces  of  lurniture,  fixtures  in 
the  place,  gave  it  something  of  a  homely  air. 

The  little  girl  in  the  mob  cap,  serge  frock,  and 
white  tippet  and  apron,  stood  smiling  and  wait- 
ing for  orders,  ana  the  cabman  brought  in  the 
boxes. 

That  Cicely  should  be  coming  to  Werburgh's  as 
a  teacher,  augured  changes  at  the  Mill  Farm. 
These  there  have  been  and  not  for  the  better. 

Mrs.  Butterworth  died  soon  after  the  time 
when  we  hoard  of  her,  and  Cicely  lived  on  with 
her  step-father. 

G^rge  Stanford's  name  was  never  mentioned 
between  them,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  think 
that  his  farewell  visit  and  the  circumstances  be- 
longing to  it  were  ever  known  of.  He  wrote 
regularly  to  Cicely,  but  had  little  success  to  tell 
about,  having  moved  from  place  to  place  without 
finding  lasting  or  well-paid  employment 

Still,  the  belief  in  his  love,  and  the  hope  that 
good  fortune  misht  yet  come  to  him,  made  Cicely 
happier  than  she  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Uer  step-f£vtber  wc^  very  kind  tQ  ber,  but  sh^ 
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missed  her  mother  greatly,  the  more  so  from  the 
oonstant  occupation  her  illness  had  caused. 

Then  a  break  came  in  the  every  day  routine  of 
the  farm  life  by  the  unlooked  for  appearance  of  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  scapegrace  nephew  of 
llr.  Butterworth's,  who  had  many  years  before 
gone  to  Australia. 

This  young  man,  Eobert  Fearon,  seemed  in- 
clined tO  r..ak3  ire  Mill  Farm  his  home,  but  Mr. 
Butterworth  did  not  fall  in  with  this,  and  after  a 
time  he  gave  Fearon  a  sum  of  money,  some  good 
advice,  and  counselled  his  return  to  Australia. 

It  was  during  the  second  winter  after  George 
Stanford's  departure,  when  one  night,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Lutterworth's  adhesion  to  his  custom 
of  locking^  up  eyery  place  himself,  and  taking  the 
keys  to  his  room,  the  house  was  robbed ;  the  oak 
parlour  broken  into,  and  his  desk  taken  away. 

It  was  a  large,  but  portable  mahogany  desk, 
brass  clamped  and  heavy,  and  in  it  he  always 
kept  money  for  his  current  expenditure,  which, 
from  the  number  of  people  he  employed,  was 
sometimes  considerable. 

Unable  to  pick  the  lock,  the  thieves  had  carried 
off  the  desk  and  smashed  it  probably  with  a  crow- 
bar found  lying  beside  it  among  tne  trees  hard 

The  money  in  it  was  gone,  and  also  numerous 
papers,  among  them  various  securities  for  money 
lent  and  invested.  These,  however,  they  mado 
nothing  by,  as  prompt  measures  were  at  once 
taken  regarding  them. 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  excessively  annoyed  about 
this  affair.  He  was  never  willing  to  talk  of  it,  but 
it  seemed  to  vex  him  more  than  it  need  have  done, 
the  actual  loss  being  between  forty  and  fifty 
pounds,  certainly  not  an  amount  for  a  man  in  his 
circumstances  to  brood  over. 

Some  time  after  this,  two  months  or  so,  on  the 
high  road  just  where  the  shady  lane  leading  to  the 
Mill  Farm  turned  off,  a  wealthy  grazier,  Eveson 
by  name,  was  dragged  from  his  gig,  and  robbed  of 
money,  the  produce  of  cattle  he  had  sold  that  day. 
Two  men  disguised,  and  with  crape  masks, 
effected  this. 

Mr.  Eveson  roused  the  country  to  try  and  find 
them ;  offered  a  large  reward  himself,  and  got  the 
county  magistrates  to  offer  another.  The  neigh- 
bourhood had  always  bean  peaceable  until  now, 
and  ihey  were  not  going  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
loss  of  its  good  name. 

Somehow  Fearon,  Mr.  Bntterworth's  grand- 
nephew,  was  suspected  in  the  matter.  His  haunts 
in  the  town  were  known  to  be  low  and  bad,  and 
ill  repute  had  followed  him  from  Sydney ;  where 
the  doings  of  a  noted  gang  of  bush-rangers  came 
to  light  about  the  time  ne  sailed  for  England. 
Several  of  them  were  convicted,  and  among  those 
who  escaped  was  one  who  went  among  them  by 
the  name  of  Smith,  which  it  was  well  known  was 
not  his  own,  and  who  was  known  to  have  left 
Sydney  in  the  same  ship  by  which  Bobert  Fearon 
raiched  Plymouth. 

Any  war,  about  the  time  Mr.  Eveson  was 
robbed,  fearon  disappeared,  to  the  infinite  relief 
of  Cicely,  who  had  an  unspoken  idea  about  the 
stealing  of  her  uncle's  desk.  Yery  strange  as  she 
now  tl^ught  were  the  miestions  he  had  sometimes, 
when  staying  at  the  Mill  Farm,  asked  her  re- 
garding her  step-father's  affairs,  once  in  a  persis- 
tent way,  finding  out  whether  it  was  always  in  the 
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last  week  of  the  month  that  he  settled  with  his 
work  people.  It  was  the  night  after  the  money 
for  this  purpose  was  placed  in  his  desk  that  it  was 
stolen. 

From  that  time  Mr.  Butterworth  kept  all  his 
papers  and  any  money  that  was  in  the  house  in 
his  bedroom,  using  a  secretary  on  the  top.  of  an 
old-fashioned  chest  of  drawers.  There  he  hence- 
forth made  up  his  accounts  and  wrote  his  letters, 
and  on  the  table  by  the  bed  there  lay  now,  along 
with  the  house  keys,  a  pair  of  loaded  pistol^ 
while  downstairs  more  secure  shutters  and  alarm 
bells  were  arranged. 

The  autumn  that  year  was  very  hot.  Mr. 
Butterworth  had  a  large  extent  of  ground  under 
wheat,  which  was  cut  but  not  stacked,  when,  on 
a  glowing  afternoon,  the  sky  suddenly  becoming 
cloudy  and  the  barometer  indicating  change,  Mr. 
Butterworth  came  in,  tired  and  over-heated,  and, 
sitting  down  in  the  oak  parlour,  said  he  was  done 
up  going  about  to  hurry  the  men,  and  he  asked 
Cicely  to  get  him  a  draught  of  cider. 

She  was  not  long  going  for  it,  but  on  her  return 
her  step-father  had  fallen  back  in  the  chair  he  sat 
in,  his  face  was  pnrjjle,  his  breathing  laboured, 
and  he  was  insensible. 

A  man  was  sent  off  with  a  swift  horse  to  bring 
the  nearest  doctor,  and  meantime  Mr.  Butter- 
worth was  conveyed  to  bed,  and  such  simple  means 
used  for  his  relief  as  those  about  him  were  ac- 
quainted with. 

But  his  time  was  come,  and  though  during  the 
night  he  regained  a  partial  consciousness,  and 
several  times  strove  to  speak,  it  was  but  to  sink 
into  deeper  coma,  and  on  the  next  day  he  died. 

Except  for  the  servants.  Cicely  was  utterly 
alone,  nor  were  there  any  relatives  to  come  to  her. 
If  any  such  existed,  they  were  distant,  and  utterly 
unknown.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  her  mother,  a  native  of  York- 
shire, always  spoke  of  herself  as  the  last  of  her 
family. 

In  this  time  of  affright  and  loneliness  her  chief 
friend  and  counsellor  was  Mr.  Evans,  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  and  by  his  advice  she  acted.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  how  little  she  knew  of  her 
step-fatner*s  affairs,  and  nothing  whatever  of  how 
far  she  might  personally  be  concerned  in  them. 
To  ascertain  if  Mr.  Butterworth  had  left  any 
directions  that  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  he 
carried  out,  Mr.  Evans  advised  Cicely  at  once  to 
look  for  his  will,  but  no  such  document  could  be 
found. 

The  secretary  and  every  place  were  papers  had 
ever  been  kept  were  searched  in  vain.  Applica- 
tion was  made  at  the  Bank  where  Mr.  Butterworth 
kept  his  account,  and  to  a  solicitor  who  did  busi- 
ness for  him,  but  no  will  was  heard  of. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  Eobert  Fearon,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  country,  arrived, 
and  in  full  black  attire  took  the  place  of  chief 
mourner. 

Everyone  avoided  him,  but  no  one  had  a  right 
to  say  him  nay. 

He  very  soon  ascertai  aed  the  absence  of  a  will, 
and  he  told  Cicely  that  in  case  no  such  document 
existed  to  invalidate  his  claim,  he  would,  as  heir^ 
at-law,  apply  for  letters  of  admin iRtration,  and 
meantime  he  would  live  at  the  Mill  Farm  and 
look  after  things,  but  she  need  not  hurry  herself 
with  her  own  arrangements,  he  did  not  wish  to 
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inconirenience  her,  and  sbe  could  remain  for  a 
time  at  any*  rate.  He  would  come  on  the  follow- 
ing daj,  and  ehe  would  he  good  enough  to  hare 
the  room  he  had  previously  occupied  prepared  for 
him. 

Mr.  Evans  went  home  to  consult  with  his  wife, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  she  returned  with 
him  to  the  Mill  Farm,  and  helped  Cicely  to  pack 
up  everythinfif  that  belonged  to  her,  and  that  had 
been  her  mother^s ;  while  Mr.  Evans,  aided  by  a 
carpenter,  examined  every  place  where  papers 
could  be  hid,  for  Cicely  told  tnem  how,  ever  smce 
the  robbery,  her  step-father  had  been  different  in 
his  ways,  secretive  and  suspicious,  but  there  was 
no  will  found,  and  she  was  thus  left  without  any 
maintenance. 

It  was  all  too  sudden  to  be  realized,  and  while 
outwardly  calm  and  doing  whatever  the  Evans' 
advised.  Cicely  felt  like  one  acting  a  part  from 
which  she  would  presently  return  to  her  former 
self. 

It  was  considered  better  for  her  to  wait  until 
Fearon  assumed  possession,  for  that  he  would  do 
80,  they  did  not  doubt,  but  then  leave  at  once ; 
the  Bectory  was  open  to  her — ^to  remain  at  the 
Mill  Farm  with  Fearon  there,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

On  leaving  that  day  Mr.  Evans  promised  to 
drive  over  the  next  morning  and  see  how  things 
stood,  and  doing  so  he  found  Cicely  like  one  dazed, 
with  an  open  note  in  her  hand. 

It  was  from  Fearon,  telling  her  he  would  be 
there  in  the  evening  and  would  have  some  friends 
with  him,  and  he  wished  her  to  have  a  good  dinner 
ready  for  them. 

Before  that  time  Cicely  was  in  the  Bectory 
parlour,  with  Mrs.  Evans  trying  to  soothe  and 
cheer  her,  and  one  of  her  late  step-father's  carts 
was  coming  up  the  road,  conveying  what  belonged 
to  her  of  this  world's  goods. 

It  will  be  under8to<M  now,  how  she  came  to  be 
mistress  of  Saint  Werburgh's  female  school. 

There  were  no  board  schools  in  those  days,  no 
competitive  examinations,  and  a  vacancy  having 
occurred,  Mr.  Evans'  influence  with  the  trustees 
was  enough  to  obtain  it  for  Cicely  Ashton.  No 
more  kindly  woman,  honestly  set  to  do  what  was 
required  of  her,  could  have  been  found.  The 
teaching  needed  was  simple,  and  according  to  a 
a  prescribed  routine.  It  would  now  be  called  ver^ 
insufficient,  but  it  made  homely  industrious  house- 
wives, fit  for  the  daily  duties  of  the  class  they  be- 
longed to,  and  its  foundation  was  rooted  in  those 
principles  which  have  made  England  great. 

Meantime  Bobert  Fearon  and  the  set  he  had 
brought  about  him  rioted  at  the  Mill  Farm,  and 
the  oak  parlour  was  the  scene  of  ordes  such  as 
Mr.  Butterworth  never  imagined.  The  former 
servants  left,  and  very  different  people  filled  their 
places.  Boon  money  began  to  run  short  Probate 
was  refused  to  Bobert  Fearon  until  he  proved  his 
father's  death,  and  this  he  could  not  do,  Fearon 
the  elder,  for  some  reason  of  his  own  was  out  of 
the  way,  and  his  son's  assertion  that  he  died  when 
on  a  prospecting  expedition,  needed  confirmation. 

Meantime  on  Mr.  Butterworth's  investments 
the  interest  accumulated.  Bobert  Fearon's  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  these  investments  seemed 
curious,  but  it  availed  him  nothing  until  he  could 
prove  his  heirship. 

The  mill  hands  all  left ;  they  could  not  stand 


their  new  master.  Then  Fearon  tried  to  let  the 
mill,  but  the  big  wheel  hung  still  and  idle,  for  no 
man  would  pay  rent  with  the  chance  that  it  might 
be  to  the  wrong  person. 

And  so  the  reign  of  misrule  went  on  as  long  as 
money  could  be  had ;  but  this  was  not  for  ever, 
and  after  a  time  the  furniture  of  the  old  house 
began  to  be  sent  into  the  town  for  sale.  All  out- 
side effects  had  long  before  been  disposed  of,  but 
so  long  as  funds  could  be  had,  drinking  and  gamb- 
ling went  on  at  the  Mill  Farm. 

Cicely  Ashton  meanwhile  setting  herself  to  her 
new  duties,  found  much  that  was  sympathetic  to 
her  kindly  nature  in  the  care  of  the  little  girls  who 
formed  her  charge.  Doubtless  the  change  in  cir- 
cum  stances  would  have  been  more  keenly  felt,  but 
for  the  constant  correspondence  between  her  and 
George  Stanford,  and  the  hope  that  not  much 
more  time  would  pass  until  he  returned. 

But  it  was  in  the  second  year  of  her  life  at 
Werburgh's  that  this  hope  was  fulfilled,  and  even 
then  Stanford  came  home  a  poor  man,  finding,  as 
many  have  done,  that  there  is  about  the  same 
difficulty  in  getting  good  situations  in  America  as 
in  England. 

Once  again  Mr.  Evans  stood  their  friend.  He 
had  a  relative  holding  a  good  position  at  Devon- 
port,  in  the  dockyard,  and  he  prevailed  on  him  to 
employ  Stanford.  The  place  he  got  was  poorly 
paid  at  first,  but  progressive  in  standing  and 
value,  and  having  saved  a  little  money  in  America, 
he  took  a  small  house  near  his  office,  and  began  to 
furnish  it. 

At  last  their  faithful  affection  was  rewarded;  a 
quiet  wedding,  a  short  honeymoon  sight-seeing  in 
London,  and  Cicely  entered  her  husband's  home. 

Almost  the  first  object  that  greeted  her  eyes 
was  the  old  clock  of  the  Mill  Farm.  George  had 
seen  it  among  lumber  at  a  broker's,  bought  it  for 
a  trifle,  and  brought  it  home  in  triumph  as  a  sur- 
prise for  her. 

And  poor  Cicely  was  so  delighted  to  see  its  dear 
familiar  face,  and  heavy  black  case ! 

She  thanked  George  over  and  over  a^ain  for 
buying  it,  and  finally  made  him  get  into  it,  to  see 
whether  ne  could  ao  through  the  door,  and  fit 
inside  as  well  as  in  tne  hour  of  peril  when  he  took 
refuge  there. 

George,  however,  proved  to  be  a  good  deal 
stouter,  and  looking  at  the  matter  leisurely  and 
coolly,  it  did  seem  wonderful  how  he  had  been 
able  to  breathe  shut  up  there. 

There  was  a  recess  in  their  hall,  and  they  affreed 
to  place  the  clock  there.  It  was  a  little  too  nigh, 
but  that  could  be  remedied  by  taking  a  few  inches 
off  below,  as  the  block  that  formed  tne  lower  part 
of  the  clock  was  needlessly  deep.  George,  who 
was  handy  with  tools,  had  done  many  things 
towards  fitting  up  the  house,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing cautiously  laying  the  old  clock  on  its  side,  he 
marked  six  inches  to  be  taken  off  the  block,  and 
began  to  saw  across  it. 

Cicely  was  standing  by,  and  he  said  it  would  be 
more  easily  cut  than  he  expected,  for  it  seemed  not 
to  be  solid. 

One  or  two  more  vigorous  thrusts  with  the  saw, 
and,  "Hallo! ']  he  exclaimed,  "what's  here  I "  The 
saw  was  passing  through  paper.  A  chisel  and 
hammer  were  quickly  got,  Rud  the  stronglv-formed 
little  compartment,  that  had  seemed  solid,  opened 
— there  lay  the  will!    Mr.  Butterworth's  will  I 
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along  with  all  the  deeds  and  receipts  belonging  to 
liisvarioiis  investments,  and  everything  was  left 
to  Cicely ;  she  was  bis  sole  heiress  I  His  '*  dear, 
dutiful  danghter,"  he  called  her. 

She  thought  she  knew  now  what  he  meant  to 
say  when  in  tbe  short  interval  of  consciousness  he 
struggled  so  to  speak ;  for  the  broken  words  she 
remembered  so  well,  and  that  she  never  could 
understand,  now  seemed  to  her  to  refer  to  this 
hiding-place. 

The  robbery  of  his  desk  seemed  to  leave  Mr. 
Bulterworth  doubtful  of  all  ordinary  places  for 
security,  and  probably  he  alone  knew  that  a  secret 
spring  at  the  back  ot  tbe  clock  opened  the  box- 
like  hollow  that  formed  about  half  of  the  block  the 
dock  rested  on. 

They  took  it  back  with  them  to  tbe  Mill  Farm, 
and  in  time  they  repaired  the  ravages  of  Mr. 
FearGD,and  the  cud  place  became  itself  again,  and 
even  better  than  before,  from  a  little  modern 
ornamentation.  - 

They  gave  Fearon  money  to  go  back  to  Australia, 
but  whciher  he  went  they  never  knew. 

Cicely  and  her  husband  often  talked  of  how 
wonderfully  things  had  turned  out. 

If  the  clock  had  not  been  sold  out  of  the  old 
house,  the  will  would  probably  never  have  been 
found,  and  thus  the  doings  that  in  themselves 
were  so  evil,  brought  about  the  fulfilment  of  Mr. 
Bntterworth's  just  and  good  intentions. 
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Past  I. — continued. 
CHAPTER  in. 
THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  BLUB  LAKE, 

Was  it  one  or  many  days  after  this  that  Lutchina^ 
as  she  drove  her  goats  down  from  their  mountain 
pasture,  met  the  stranger  again  P  And  waa  it  one 
or  many  times  after  this,  again,  that  they  met — 
now  in  the  hot  noontide,  when  the  woods  smelt  of 
incense;  now  at  sunset,  when  the  snow-peak 
flamed,  and  flashes  of  red  fire  dyed  the  breast  of 
the  river?  Ah,  well,  when  one  is  happy  one 
counts  nothin^r — neither  hours,  nor  days,  nor 
years.  Sometimes,  as  twilight  hovered  gentlv 
over  the  valley,  the  stranger  would  enter  the  miU 
and  talk  with  the  miller,  while  Lutchina  played 
with  her  bobbins  in  the  open  doorway,  and  Matthias 
brooded  over  his  models — strange  models,  not 
always  of  delicate  wood-carving,  but  oftener  of 
twisted  wheels  or  piston-rods.  They  asked  no 
questions  of  him,  not  even  his  name.  They  did 
not  wonder  that  he  should  linger  about  their 
valley ;  there  was  nothing  strange  in  it ;  doubtless 
he  lodged  in  the  little  town  beyond  Wolfthurm, 
and  spent  long  days  trying  to  portray  the  ivy- 
mantfed  turrets  of  the  Baron's  Scbloss,  to  snatch 
the  weird  beauty  of  the  Blue  Lake,  as  so  many 
had  done  before  him.  His  visits  were  received  by 
the  miller  with  baleful  pleasure,  by  Matthias  in 
grave  silence ;  but  Lutchina  drank  in  the  sweet 
magic  of  his  voice  as  a  bee  sips  in  honey. 
The  Baron  had  welcomed  nis  step-son  heartily. 


He  was  growing  old,  and  dearly  as  he  loved  his 
Schlosa,  full  to  overflowing  of  rich  art  trophies,  it 
was  dailv  becoming  more  desolate  to  him. 

For  whom,  indeed,  was  he  gathering  together 
these  treasures,  he  pondered  sadly  the  morning 
after  the  Count's  return,  as  he  dusted  the  face  of 
aClyteP 

Melchior  admired  these  things,  but  he  loathed 
the  walls  that  sheltered  them.  When  he  was 
dead  and  gone,  what  would  become  of  the  old 
Scbloss  ?  Would  Melchior  dwell  in  it— Melchior 
who  shivered  like  a  woman  when  the  north  wind 
blew  P  Ah,  why  had  he  made  that  rash  vow  to 
his  beautiful  Francesoa  as  she  lay  on  her  death- 
bed thirty  years  ago  ?  The  vow  that  sent  the 
child  he  destined  as  his  heir  to  be  nurtured 
amongst  her  people  in  the  hot  south,  that  as  the 
vears  grew  permitted  but  an  infrequent  meeting 
between  the  two. 

Once  and  twice  the  child  and  his  tutors  had 
spent  the  short,  bright,  mountain  summers  with 
him»  but  at  the  first  breath  of  the  winter  wind  his 
merry  spirits  were  hushed;  he  drooped  before 
their  very  eyes  so  that  his  step-father  had  to  send 
him  back  to  the  ripening  sunshine  of  the  south, 
whilst  he  remained  to  revel  amid  the  strong  frosts 
of  the  north. 

Melchior  grew  to  manhood,  but  he  never  loved 
his  home.  He  would  remain  by  the  Baron  for 
weeks  to  leave  him  for  years.  He  had  a  painter's 
restless  spirit,  and  it  impelled  him  to  wander  to 
and  fro  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  said. 

The  Baron  shook  his  head  over  the  problem, 
and  raised  mournful  eyes  to  the  beautiful  face  on 
the  wall,  whose  crimson  lips  and  lustrous  eyes 
smiled  down  upon  him.  from  many  a  corner  of  the 
Scbloss. 

It  was  then  that  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  heard  Melchior's  voice  ask— 

"  By  the  way,  father,  who  lives  now  in  the  old 
mill  by  the  bridge?  " 

"  Some  one  eke  must  tell  you,"  answered  the 
Baron;  "I  never  remember  my  peasant's  names, 
though,  alas,  I  have  aU  the  Greek  gods  at  my 
fingers'  ends.  The  man  has  been  there  many 
years,  I  believe,  and  is  always  behind  with  the 
rent--a  taciturn  old  curmudgeon,  they  say,  with 
a  pretty  daughter.  I  can  tell  you  no  more ;  never 
having  occasion  to  pass  that  way,  for  my  knees 
are  growing  stiff,  son,  and  my  children" — he 
looked  round  on  his  statues — give  me  plenty  to 
do.   But  whv  do  you  ask  P  " 

Simply  that  they  were  kind  to  me  last  night." 

"  Ah,  in  the  storm.  Then  you  saw  the  pretty 
daughter  P  " 

"I  saw  the  pretty  daughter,"  answered  the 
Count  dreamily. 

The  Baron  sighed. 

"It  is  time  you  gave  up  looking  into  pretty 
faces,  and  enshrined  one  within  your  heart,"  he 
said.  "  I  long,  Melchior,  to  see  thy  wife  beside 
thee,  and  children  around  my  knees." 

Melchior  answered  nothing.  He  was  a  man  of 
strange  moods. 

The  summer  merges  into  autumn ;  already  new 
snow  has  fallen  on  the  white  peek  and  the  crags 
around  it;  in  the  mornings  a  little  heap  of  dead 
leaves  lies  under  each  tree  at  Wolfthurm;  the 
breath  of  winter  is  in  the  air. 

One  day  Count  Melchior  is  busy  copying  a  lurid 
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Sal  valor  Hosa,  whilst  his  father  stands  beside  him 
looking  into  a  portfolio  of  sketches.   He  comes  to 
one  at  length,  which  he  holds  before  him,  and  cri- 
ticizes silent]}r.   Then  he  says — 
"  Son,  this  is  a  beautifnl  face — ^whose  is  it?  " 
"  That  P    Lntchina   Grafs  —  yonr  miller's 
daughter,"  answers  the  Count  carelessly.  But 
the  glance  he  shoots  across  his  father's  shoulder 
at  the  arch  smiling  face  is  not  so  careless. 
**  It  is  only  a  rough  sketch,"  he  adds. 
"  There  is  iire  and  soul  in  it — the  execution  is 
perfect — the  subject  worthy  of  your  brush," 
answers  the  Baron,  a  judge  in  art,   "  I  marvel 
that  I  have  never  come  upon  the  girl,  since  for 


many  years  she  has  lived  close  by.'' 

  _  '        of  th< 

gate." 


'  The  king  seldom  hears  of  tne  beggar  at  his 


Is  she  a  witch,  this  Lntchina  P  No  more  is 
said,  but  the  blue  eyes  of  the  portrait  sink  into 
the  Baron's  breast. 

The  breath  of  winter  is  in  the  air,  and  Count 
Melchior  still  lingers  at  the  Schloss.  Says  the 
Baron's  steward  and  foster-brother,  as  the  two 
pace  a  forest-alley  one  cold  morning,  "If  the 
Count  can  be  coaxed  over  this  winter  ne  will  like 
tlte  taste  of  it" 

"  When  the  first  flake  of  snow  falls  he  will  be 
off  like  a  swift ;  it  is  ever  so,"  sighs  the  Baron. 

"  He  has  been  absent  five  long  years ;  he  should 
stay." 

"  That  stands  to  reason,"  replies  the  Baron 
sorrowfully ; "  only,  my  fjrood  Jossi,he  prefers  roam- 
ing. Men,  unlike  rabbits,  are  not  all  cut  to  one 
pattern." 

The  Baron  is  right.  No  sooner  is  the  ground 
whitened  by  the  first  snow  than  the  Count  bids 
him  farewell.  He  holds  out  a  hand  that  trembles 
with  cold. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  says.  "  I  am  a  child  of 
the  south." 

But  before  he  goes,  there  have  been  some  beauti- 
fnl days,  days  as  if  a  gap  has  been  rent  in  the 
curtain  of  autumn,  and  summer  has  peeped 
through.  On  one  of  these  the  Count  strolls  to 
the  edge  of  the  Blue  Lake,  for  he  sees  Lntchina 
there.  She  blushes  a  rosy  red,  and.  her  eyes 
droops  as  he  comes  and  stands  beside  her. 

**  What  are  ^ou  thinking  of,  little  one  P  "  he 
asks,  for  Lutchma  gazes  pensively  into  the  water. 

"  I  am  thinking  how  beautiful  it  all  is — the 
world,  everything  1"  With  the  words  she  raises 
her  eyes,  and  looks  at  him,  eyes  wistful  though 
suffused  with  joy. 

"  And  you  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  I " 

A  tender  smile  steals  to  her  lips. 

**  You  say  that  too  often ! "  she  says,  shaking  her 
head.  "  No,  the  scene  around  us  is  more  beautiful 
than  I.  It  is  old  as  the  world,  yet  always  looks 
fresh  and  new,  unchauffeable  in  its  beauty.  I 
shall  grow  old  and  die. 

"  You  are  sad — what  ails  you,  child  ?  " 

Her  friend  the  artist's  arm  is  around  her,  she 
trembles  a  little. 

"I  am  quite  happy — yet  this  spot  somehow 
awes  me.  It  is  so  still,  so  beautiful — and  the  lake, 
they  say,  bewitched." 

Let  us  climb  into  this  old  boat,  and  make 
friends  with  the  witch  then,"  he  laughs.  They 
do  so,  and  with  one  sweep  of  his  strong  arm  the 
boat  shoots  far  out  upon  the  glassy  waters. 

The  scene  is  beautiful,  as  Lutchma  says,  beau- 


tiful in  a  strange  weird  way.  The  Blue  Lake  lies 
shrined  within  an  expanse  of  soft  turf,  tufted  with 
waving  cotton-grass  and  ferns — every  rock,  every 
stone  that  borders  it  is  wrapt  in  a  mantle  of 
crimson  and  golden  moss,  into  which  the  foot 
sinks  as  on  velvet.  There  is  a  ring  round  it  of 
sombre  firs,  the  hoary  crags  that  loom  above  them 
are  blackened  and  stained  by  storms,  and  seem  to 
grip  the  air  with  jagged  fingers — the  snow-peak 
glistens  in  mid-distance,  a  thing  of  infinite  beauty. 
Over  all  is  the  blue  aky,  and  the  sunshine  melts 
into  the  lake. 

The  boat  drifts  into  the  centre,  and  they  look 
over ;  there  is  no  sound  but  the  throb  of  their  own 
hearts. 

Bewitched!  Well,  it  might  be  so.  At  the  top 
the  water  is  sapphire-blue,  down  below  one  would 
say  flickering  moonbeams  stole  to  and  fro  ihrouffh 
the  branches  of  the  dead  pines  that  strew  its  sands. 
In  some  places  these  drowned  trees  lie  tangled 
together  and  gleam  like  marble — ^they  are  turned 
to  stone.  In  others  their  leafless  boughs  stand 
black  and  upright  within  the  water,  or  are  twisted 
like  the  limbs  of  a  swimmer  in  his  agony.  These 
last  look  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  lake,  but  the 
boat  glides  over  them,  and  not  a  hand  could  reach 
to  touch  the  snake-like  branches.  The  water  is 
clear  as  crystal,  but  this  silver  transparency  serves 
not  to  mirror  but  to  mask  its  depth. 

"  Truly,  it  is  a  strange  spot,"  muses  the  artist 
as  he  raises  his  head  from  idly  counting  the  peb- 
bles beneath  him. 

"Doubtless  you  have  heard  its  story,"  says 
Lntchina  in  hushed  tones. 

"  Not  from  your  lips,  little  one.  Tell  it  me." 
He  smiles,  and  she  obeys. 

**  Well,  it  is  a  very  old  story — so  old  that  no  one 
knows  when  it'  happened.  Indeed,  the  beginning 
is  quite  forgfotten,  and  it  is  only  the  end  that  is 
remembered,  and  that  but  dimly.  It  is  said,  you 
must  know,  that  long  ages  ago  a  lord  of  the 
Schloss  married  a  fair  maiden,  with  whom  he 
dwelt  very  happily  for  some  years.  And  then  war 
broke  out,  and  he  rode  away  at  the  head  of  his 
vassals  to  do  battle.  He  came  home  covered  with 
glory,  but  after  that  he  was  no  longer  happy  with 
his  young  wife.  The  legend  does  not  say  what 
had  happened  to  change  their  lives — it  is  so  old 
now-a-days — but  it  must  have  been  something 
grievous,  for  a  day  came  that  he  said  she  must 
leave  Wolfthurm  and  his  side  for  ever." 

"  We  will  say  she  was  not  true  to  him,"  mur- 
murs Lutchina's  friend  smiling  into  her  earnest 
face.   "  It  is  a  little  fault  women  have." 

^*A  little  fault!"  Lutchina^s  blue  eyes  open 
wide.  Then  she  continues  :  "  The  poor  young 
wife  loved  her  lord  very  truly,  I  make  no  doubts 
but  the  legend  is  quite  silent  about  that  matter. 
It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  lady  refused  to  obey  her 
husband's  commands  until  he  granted  her  one 
boon.  And  this  for  his  honour's  sake  he  was 
obliged  to  do.  So  on  the  day  she  was  to  leave  the 
castle,  she  gave  orders  that  all  the  people  should 
assemble  on  the  brink  of  the  Blue  Lake,  and  when 
she  heard  they  were  gathered  together,  and  her 
husband  on  his  horse  oeside  them,  she  kissed  her 
little  children,  and  closed  the  door  upon  them,  and 
walked  white  and  still  as  death  to  tne  l^e'a  edge. 
There  she  stepped  into  a  boat,  and  when  it  reached 
the  centre  of  the  lake  she  stood  up  before  all  the 
people.   And  she  told  them  that  there  were  some 
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who,  having  misirnsiedy  had  snllied  her  fair  fame 
in  her  goc^  lord's  sight,  and  that  she  was  about 
to  yield  nerself  up  to  the  spirit  who  dwelt  in  the 
Blue  Lake — for  the  waters  were  enchanted  even  in 
those  days.  They  were  not  to  fear  for  her,  for  she 
had  no  fear  for  herself,  knowing  her  innocence. 
Were  she  guilty  the  waters  would  for  ever  shroud 
her  within  their  bosom — but  if  innocent  they 
would  cast  her  forth  again.  Then  before  the  awe- 
stricken  throng  could  move  she  Hang  herself  down 
into  the  silvery  lake,  and  disappeared  from  their 
eyes." 

"  Ah — then  after  all  she  had  not  been  true  to 
him!" 

"  Oh,  but  yes !  '*  answers  Lutchina  softly. 
"The  waters  washed  her  up  again  as  she  had  said 
they  would,  but  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Lut- 
china. The  river  flows  out  from  the  lake  over 
yonder  in  a  deep  and  narrow  stream*  Another 
stream  it  is  supposed  wells  up  within  the  heart  of 
the  lake,  perhaps  through  one  of  its  deep  chasms, 
for  it  is  always  full  to  overflowing.  Ah  see," 
cries  Lutchina  breathlessly,  as  she  peers  over 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  "  we  are  over  one  of  these 
terrible  places  now — the  very  one,  maybe,  into 
which  the  poor  lady  cast  herself!"  And  she 
points  to  a  large  fissure  in  the  bed  of  the  lake 
where  all  seems  black  and  bottomless,  and  over 
which  the  boat  has  drifted.  It  is  one  of  several 
yawning  chasms  that  meet  the  wondering  ga^e, 
and  is  fringed  by  sharp  rocks  that  glisten  like 
giant  teeth  eager  for  other  prey  than  the  speckled 
trout  which  swim  above  them. 

*'The  waters  washed  her  up  again^and  then 
this  lady  and  her  lord  lived  happily  for  ever 
after,"  says  the  artist  smiling  at  the  maiden's 
earnest  mien. 

•*  Oh,  no,"  says  Lutchina.  When  they  found 
her  she  was  dead.  Still,  you  see,  she  had  proved 
her  innocence." 

"What  mattered  that  since  she  was  dead? 
Life  is  sweet,"  murmurs  the  painter  as  he  gazes 
into  Lntchina's  beautiful  eyes. 

"Truly,  yes,"  she  answers  in  dreamy  tones, 
"  but  if  the  sunshine  of  love  and  trust  lies  not  on 
it  

He  laughs  his  mellow  laugh.  "Gome,"  says 
he,  *'  we  are  bewitched,  the  one  or  other  of  us !  I 
do  not  love  this  melancholv  spot,  let  us  awav." 
And  he  rows  the  boat  bac£  to  shore,  and  walks 
with  her  through  the  woods. 


The  next  day  the  wind  blew  from  the  north, 
and  soon  after,  as  has  been  said,  the  valley  was 
filled  with  snow. 

Then  the  Count  bade  farewell  to  his  step-father, 
but  he  paused  at  the  mill-door  on  his  way 
southward.  The  miller  wished  him  Gk)d- speed," 
for  the  first  time  for  many  days  the  eyes  of 
Matthias  brightened,  but  Lutchina's  voice  trem- 
bled as  she  said,    You  leave  us  then  P  " 

"Yea,  I  freeze  here,"  he  answered  simply. 
**  Will  you  let  mo  out  through  the  gate  P  " 

She  followed  him  into  the  garden  as  he  bade, 
and  the  snowy  ground  seemed  to  have  cast  its 
reflection  on  her  face.  The  sky  looked  black 
against  the  white  tops  of  the  mountains,  a  few 
stars  shone  down  on  them. 

Little  one,  we  do  not  say  good-bye,  you  and 
I,"  said  the  painter  as  they  paused  by  the  gate. 


"  You  will  come  again,"  said  Lutchina  faintly, 
":ah,yes!" 

"With  the  first  beams  of  next  summer's  sun." 

He  had  never  kissed  her  since  that  once  in  the 
twilight ;  he  stooped  now,  and  kissed  her  again, 
and  the  touch  of  his  warm  lips  sent  the  blood 
leaping  to  Lutchina's  face.  Then  a  blast  of  wind 
swept  between  them — it  flung  some  loose  tears 
into  her  eyes ;  when  she  had  wiped  them  off  she 
stood  alone. 


IV. 

THE  HBRB  BAROIT. 

One  day  the  Baron  felt  more  than  ordinarily 
lonely.  **  I  am  not  world-weary  as  my  son,"  he 
thought  to  himself.   **  I  need  not  go  beyond  these 

walls  for  pleasure  and  profit,  and  jet  .  My 

children,  my  children,  ao  you  begin  to  pall  upon 
me?*'  he  asked,  apostrophizing  the  beautiful 
inanimate  objects  about  him — the  marble  Psyches, 
the  bronze  fauns,  the  thousand  and  one  creations 
of  master-minds  dead  long  centuries  since. 

Then  a  strange  light  awoke  in  his  blue  eyes. 
He  looked  out  on  the  winter  sunshine  trickling 
through  the  pines. 

"  King  Gophetaa  shall  go  seek  his  beggar-maid," 
he  said,  and  smiled.  And  so  it  happened  that  on 
this  day,  as  Lutchina  walked  homewards  with 
Matthias  as  he  came  from  hunting  on  the  moun- 
tains, they  met  a  tall  stately  figure,  which  thej 
knew  to  be  the  Baron's,  not  far  from  the  mill.  He 
saw  Lutchina,  but  he  did  not  look  at  Matthias. 
They  saluted,  and  he  passed  on.  What  could 
bring  the  old  gentleman  out  on  such  a  cold  dav» 
they  wondered.  But  he  paused  to  draw  litUe 
pictures  on  the  snow  with  his  stick,  to  marvel  at 
the  strange  beauty  of  this  peasant  maid,  to  say 
within  himself  (had  he  then  paid  many  secret 
visits  to  his  son's  portfolio  P),  "  Melchior's  por- 
trait is  but  the  incomplete  sketch  he  called  it  1 " 
After  that,  the  Baron  walked  so  often  by  the  mill 
that  he  became  quite  a  familiar  figure  in  its  land- 
scape, and  a  pleasant  one.  He  had  a  quiet  dig- 
nity of  mien  and  a  graceful  carriage,  though  his 
yellow  hair  was  silvering  fast,  and  his  blue  eyes 
were  somewhat  dimmed. 

A  day  came  when  the  Baron  paused  to  speak 
with  Lutchina  at  the  gate — another  when  he 
entered  the  milL 

The  mill  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  that 
summer  evening  when  the  painter  craved  shelter 
within  its  walls.  Spring  was  at  hand  now,  but 
it  had  been  a  hard  winter— a  winter  that  tries  the 
resources  of  the  poor.  The  carved  coffers  were 
gone;  the  bright  oi. s  of  porcelain  on  which  the 
artist's  eye  had  fondly  lingered  no  longer  stood 
on  the  shelves.  The  miller  had  shown  his  daughter 
an  empty  purse  when  she  remonstrated  on  the 
sale  of  these  her  household  gods.  "  We  starve," 
he  muttered.  The  tears  dropped  frona  Lutchina's 
eyes,  but  she  could  say  nothing,  for  it  was  true, 
or  seemed  so.  Nevertheless,  the  first  beams  of 
next  summer's  sun  were  yet  to  shine,  and  then  ? 
Lutchina  would  dream  many  dreams  to  herself  in 
those  days. 

The  Baron  dreamt  dreams  also,  and  seemed  to 
grow  young  again.  He  no  longer  spent  the  whole 
day  immersed  in  study ;  dust  thickened  on  his 
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bronzes,  a  spider  bnilt  its  nest  in  the  unfinished 
catalogue  of  his  museum  treasures,  the  Baron 
walked  abroad  daily,  and  even  joined  in  a  wolf 
hunt.  He  had  been  a  great  hunter  in  his  prime, 
and  seemed  not  to  have  forgotten  the  trick  of  it. 
The  eyes  of  the  foresters  sparkled.  Worthy  fel- 
lows, they  thought  the  good  old  times  were  come 


again 


In  due  course  came  spring,  and  then  followed 
summer;  the  swallows  returned  to  build  under 
Lutchina's  window,  red  roses  glowed  against  the 
dark  woodwork  of  the  porch,  out  with  the  first 
beams  of  the  summer's  sun  there  came  nothing 
else.  Day  by  day  Lntchina  drove  her  goats  to 
their  pasturage,  and  strained  eager  eves  along  the 
road — scarce  a  twilight  fell  but  found  her  loitering 
by  the  bridge,  yet  still  the  dark-browed  painter 
came  not,  and  still  she  murmured  through  her 
proud  tears,  "He  will  come."  Autumn  passed, 
and  all  too  soon  the  pitiless  winter  with  its  hard- 
ships and  bitter  penury  was  upon  them — a  long 
winter  as  it  proved,  when  the  black  bread  grew 
scarce,  and  the  rich  colour  faded  from  the  maiden's 
cheeks. 

'  "Oh,  you  should  not  stay  with  us.   Go — ^go I ** 
she  cried  petulantly  one  bitter  day  to  Matthias. 
'  The  miller's  man  looked  at  her,  and  his  haggard 
face  flushed. 

"  My  father  says  he  can  pay  you  no  wages — 
that  you  have  had  nothing  for  months — and  yet 
on  stay  and  starve,  workmg  like  a  slave.  Why 
[o  you  so  P  **  asked  Lntchina,  her  lips  quivering. 

"My  mother  is  dead;  for  whom  then  should  I 
work  if  not  for  youP"  answered  grave  Matthias. 
Then  he  caught  her  cold  hand  into  his,  and  shook 
a  little.  "Lntchina,  I  must  stay,  for  I  love 
you." 

"  Yes — I  know,"  said  the  miller's  daughter, 
tears  creeping  to  ner  eyes.  "  You  have  loved  me 
since  the  day  you  crossed  our  threshold — you  have 
told  me  so.  Yet  have  I  nothing  to  give  you, 
Matthias,  nothing  in  return  but  sister-love." 

"  So !  and  I  would  cherish  you — I  would  die  for 
you."  Matthias  raised  his  serious  eyes,  and  looked 
into  the  gloom  beyond  Lutchina's  head  like  a  man 
given  to  dreams,  as  he  added,  "  But  it  is  always 
so  1   We  love  best  the  unattainable." 

He  dropped  her  hand,  and  went  back  with  a 
di£[h  to  his  work,  and  Lntchina  stood  sad  and 
shivering  by  the  window.  ^  The  snow  fell  drearily, 
and  an  icy  wind  blew;  it  seemed  to  pierce  her 
heart. 

Now  and  again  through  the  winter  the  Baron 
called  at  the  mill.  He  had  never  thought  other 
of  his  peasantry  than  of  simple-minded  folk,  who 
were  content  with  to-day's  bread  and  to-morrow's 
sunshine — but  from  the  first  these  three  had 
appealed  to  him  differently.  He  would  sit  where 
the  stranger  had  sat,  and  oiscourse  with  the  miller, 
and  over  Matthias's  models  he  grew  auite  in- 
terested, lending  him  books  to  study,  and  mildly 
bidding  him  be  patient  for  that  Iu)me  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  And  at  Lntchina  he  would  look, 
but  only  dreamily,  like  an  elderly  man  who  would 
have  liked  just  such  a  daughter.  There  seemed 
nothing  to  fear  from  him.  To  the  miller  his  visits 
were  pleasant  enough ;  he  liked  to  be  seen  and 
considered  poor— especially  by  him  who  owned 
the  soil.  But  at  the  first  glint  of  the  spring  sun- 
shine, the  Baron's  visits  ceased,  and  the  shadow 
deepened  in  the  mill.    For  one  night  the  old 


miUer  called  his  daughter  to  him,  and  with  his 
wizened  face  all  aglow  with  exultation,  bade  her 
knc  w  that  the  lord  of  Wolfthurm  desired  her  hand 
in  marriage.  Lntchina  dropped  at  his  knees, 
white  and  speechless. 

"  Not  that,  not  that ! "  she  cried. 

Her  father's  eyes  gleamed  with  anger. 

"  Just  that,  and  nothing  less  1 "  was  his  rough 
answer.  "  Perhaps  you  are  frightened  P  Well, 
you  have  led  a  wild  life,  and  now  you  must  be 
tamed  a  little  in  silks  and  satins,  but  there  will  be 
nothing  to  fear.  The  Baron  loves  and  would 
make  a  lady  of  you.  And  yon  are  beaatifnl, 
Lntchina ! " 

'*  I  can  never  wed  him ! " 

"  But  you  shall  I "  hissed  the  old  man  fntionsly. 
"  See  here,  we  are  starving — the  mill  has  had  its 
day,  and  gets  no  xrork — will  you  let  your  father  be 
cast  out  to  the  dogs  in  his  old  age  P  For  that  is 
what  it  must  come  to.  I  have  no  money—- the 
rent  has  not  been  paid  this  twelvemonth." 

Lntchina  laid  her  head  on  her  father's  breast, 
and  sobbed  as  she  had  done  when  she  was  a  child 
and  the  miller  a  better  man. 

"  Father,"  she  murmured, "  bid  him  wait.  When 
the  first  beams  of  the  summer's  sun  fall  he  shall 
have  my  answer.   Be  patient  till  then." 

And  the  miller  was  patient  till  then,  in  his  way. 
That  is  he  did  not  pester  the  girl  too  much  about 
this  strange  marriage,  but  he  managed  to  catch  a 
bad  cold,  and  would  have  been  at  death's  door  for 
want  of  a  doctor,  had  not  Matthias  parted  with 
one  of  his  loved  models,  and  so  purchased  food  and 
medicine.  All  of  which  Lutcnina  knew,  and  in 
secret  wept  over,  till,  what  with  the  lack  of  black 
bread  and  firewood,  the  maiden  grew  white  and 
thin,  and  her  strong  heart  quite  subdued.  So 
there  came  a  day,  the  summer  then  verging  to- 
wards its  end,  when  she  let  the  Baron  take  her 
by  the  hand,  and  kiss  her.  She  had  been  driving 
her  goats  home  as  usual,  and  now  these  browsed 
about  them  where  they  had  met,  their  bells  ming- 
ling musically  with  the  murmur  of  the  river.  The 
sun  was  sinking,  and  its  red  shafts  dyed  Lntohina's 
face  and  made  a  glory  of  her  hair. 

Her  eyes  looked  southwards,  nor  fell  as  the 
Baron  laid  his  lips  to  her's,  and  wondered  he  had 
been  patient  so  long. 

"  I  love  you  very  dearly — I  will  be  most  good 
to  yon,  child,"  he  whispered  tenderly.  AikL  so 
sealed  Lutchina's  troth. 

That  night  they  were  married,  for  the  Baron 
would  wait  no  longer. 

Lntchina  stood  up  beside  him  in  the  old  chi^l 
of  the  Schloss,  and  before  its  marble  altar  they 
were  made  one. 

And  only  the  moonbeams,  whose  pale  sister  she 
seemed,  and  the  miller  and  his  man,  and  old 
Jossi,  the  steward,  knew  that  on  this  night  the 
Baron  von  Wolfthurm  hoid  taken  to  wife  Lntchina 
Graf,  the  peasant's  daughter.  For  a  travelling- 
carriage  was  drawn  up  beside  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  and  once  the  ceremony  was  over  the  Baron 
handed  the  Baroness  into  and  they  drove 
quickly  away. 

{To  he  continuecL) 
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CHAPTER  I. 
IN  THE  GREENWOOD. 

THE  real  story  of  some  lives  is  str&nger  tban 
tbe  wildest  fiction  ever  written ;  and  such 
lias  been  that  of  my  sister  Gladys,  which  I  am 
now  about  to  relate.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
Bome  of  the  events  in  it  could  possibly  have  hap- 
pened ;  yet,  perhaps,  hers  is  not  a  singular  experi- 
ence. Similar — or  at  least  equally  strange — 
incidents  may  have  occurred  in  other  families, 
though  carefully  concealed;  the  proverbial  skeleton 
in  the  closet,  the  ghastly  shadow  that  darkens  the 
inner  life,  may  be  found  in  only  too  many  homes, 
if  we  had  but  the  key. 

We  lost  our  mother — Gladys  and  I — when  I 
was  but  eight  years  old,  and  she  onl^  three.  A 
little  brother  had  died  between  our  births,  to  the 
great  regret  of  my  father,  whose  property  was 
entailed  on  male  heirs. 

His  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  beautiful  wife 
was  deep  and  lasting.  For  years  he  could  not 
bear  to  reside  in  the  home  she  had  blessed ;  there- 
fore he  let  it,  and  travelled  constantlv,  as  if  seek- 
ing to  forget  his  grief  in  change  of  scene.  He 
leit  Gladys  and  me  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  a  Mrs. 
Bmry,  a  childless  widow,  possessed  of  much 
learning  and  many  accomplishments,  but  cold 
and  reserved  in  manner,  and  with  no  liking  for 
children.  She  did  us  full  justice  as  to  education 
and  moral  training,  but,  missing  the  mother's  love 
and  sympathy,  we  clung  more  than  is  even  usual 
with  sisters  to  each  other.  1  was  so  much  older 
than  Gladvs,  that  phe  seemed  like  a  little  daughter 
to  me,  and  I  delighted  in  petting  and  fondling  her. 


She  was  the  brightest,  gayest^  and  most  beautiful 
child  I  ever  saw. 

She  looked  like  a  dancing  sunbeam  in  Aunt 
Ella's  old  house,  with  her  floating  golden  hair, 
and  great,  bright  blue  eyes.  She  had  a  lovely 
voice,  and  from  her  earliest  childhood  sang  sweetly, 
and  with  wonderful  expression.  To  see  her  dancing 
about  on  the  lawn  amongst  the  flowers,  singing 
her  wild,  untaught  songs,  was  to  behold  a  very 
embodiment  of  joy. 

I  said  one  day  to  Aunt  Ella— 

"  Look  at  Gladys !  How  joyous  she  is.  Surely 
she  never  can  or  will  know  a  sorrow." 

Aunt  Ella  shook  her  head. 

"  The  characters  that  feel  pleasure  most  keenly 
feel  pain  with  equal  acuteness/'  she  answered; 
"  Gladys  is  more  likely  to  suffer  in  the  world  than 
you  are,  Mabel,  with  your  calm,  even  tempera- 
ment.  I  could  wish  she  were  more  like  you. 

The  house  in  which  we  lived  with  Aunt  Ella 
was  the  Dower  House  attached  to  Compton  Place ; 
a  fine  old  mansion  about  a  couple  of  miles  distant 
from  it.  The  Dower  House  was  a  picturesque 
building  nestling  amidst  trees;  with  a  large 
orchard  and  paddock  attached  to  it,  and  with  a 
lawn  and  flower-garden  that  were  Mrs.  Drury's 
especial  care  and  pride.  Moreover,  the  woodlands 
intervening  between  Compton  Place  and  the 
Dower  House  were  practically  ours  also,  for  the 
place  had  long  been  abandoned  by  its  owner,  and 
we  could  ramble  about  the  woods  and  park  at  our 
own  sweet  will.  Within  a  certain  radius  Aunt 
Ella  permitted  us  children  to  do  so,  and  we  dearly 
loved  those  green  coverts  with  their  lovely  wild 
flowers  and  tema,  and  store  of  wild  strawberries. 
The  Dower  House  was  very  much  out  of  the 
world.  It  was  five  miles  from  any  town,  and  two 
from  the  church  and  village;  but  Aunt  Ella  had 
a  pony-carriage,  which  enabled  us  to  visit  both 
very  regularly.  Still,  our  few  acc|[uaintances  were 
not  near  neighbours.  They  consisted  only  of  Hie 
Bector  and  Mrs.  Strictland,  the  doctor,  and  a 
retired  officer's  family  who  lived  in  the  village 
near  the  rectory ;  consequently,  we  knew  very 
little  of  the  world  and  drew  the  closer  to  each 
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other,  because  we  had  no  companions  of  our  own 
age. 

Two  events  occurred  to  break  the  monotony  of 
onr  lives,  however,  when  I  was  about  sixteen. 
Our  father  married  a  second  time ;  and  Mr.  Strict- 
land  engaged  a  curate,  actually  the  first  young 
man  in  the  form  of  a  gentleman  who  had  ever 
visited  at  the  Dower  House !  Him,  however,  we 
saw  almost  daily,  for  Aunt  Ella,  who  was  as  I 
have  said  a  highly  cultured  person,  was  delighted 
to  have  in  him  a  sympathetic  friend  with  whom 
she  could  talk  of  books  and  art,  and  she  constantly 
invited  him  to  her  honse.  He  sang  very  finely, 
and  volunteered  after  a  time  to  help  us  with  our 
singing,  an  offer  my  aunt  rather  imprudently 
accepted ;  for  the  close  companionship  and  sym- 
pathy of  our  tastes  soon  taught  her  eldest  niece 
another  lesson  of  which  she  never  dreamed.  Life 
for  me  had  become  a  charmed  existence,  when 
suddenlv  my  joy  was  darkened  by  a  letter  from 
my  father,  informing  me  that  as  I  was  now 
eighteen  he  thought  it  time  for  me  to  go  into 
society,  and  should  therefore  relieve  my  aunt  of 
her  charfire  of  me.  "  I  will  come  for  vou  myself," 
he  added,  "  and  your  stepmother  will  give  you  a 
glad  welcome  to  our  Paris  home." 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Lee  had  become  the  mother  of  twin 
girls,  and  our  father  having  thus  to  provide 
for  four  daughters  out  of  his  yearly  income,  had 
resolved,  for  economy's  sake,  to  live  on  the  Con« 
tinent,  and  continue  to  let  his  paternal  home. 

The  announcement  that  we  were  to  be  parted 
was  the  first  sorrow  Gladys  and  I  had  known,  and 
it  was  a  bitter  one.  There  was  no  chance  of  our 
meeting  for  some  years  to  come.  Aunt  Ella  had 
given  hints  of  a. desire  to  adopt  Gladys;  and 
we  feared  that  my  father,  overburdened  with 
daughters,  would  be  only  too  likely  to  consent  to 
her  wish. 

Gladys,  clinging  passionately  to  me,  declared 
that  she  could  not  live  without  me;  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to  bear  it.  Aunt  EUa  showed 
more  sympathy  with  the  child  tiian  I  had  ex- 
pected, and  did  her  best  to  comfort  her.  She 
released  her  from  all  studies  that  she  might  be 
more  with  me,  and  left  us  almost  entirely  to  oar« 
selves. 

It  was  June,  and  an  unusually  warm  summer; 
we  therefore  were  much  out  of  doors,  and  on  one 
brilliant  sunshiny  day  determined  to  spend  a  whole 
momine  and  afternoon  in  the  woods ;  it  might  be 
for  the  last  time,  as  our  father's  arrival  though 
uncertain  would  be  soon. 

We  started  with  very  sad  hearts,  but  as  we 
plunged  into  the  green  depths  of  the  woodland 
the  calm  and  sweetness  of  i^ature  exercised  their 
usual  soothing  influence.  Our  spirits  rose,  and 
soon  Gladys,  whose  songs  had  ceased  for  days,  was 
singing,  in  her  sweet  young  voice,  **  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree.*' 

We  were  following  the  course  of  a  rippling 
stream,  that  made  a  soft  accompaniment  to  her 
song,  while  from  above  floated  the  hymn  of  the 
lark,  and  from  the  thickets  came  the  cooing  of  the 
wood-pigeons.  The  great  beeches  sheltered  us 
from  the  noonday  sun ;  tall  ferns  rustled  about 
our  feet,  and  blue-bells  nodded  at  us  from  amongst 
tall  foxgloves  and  wild  rose-bushes. 

We  wandered  on  and  on,  exploring  a  hitherto 
nnvisited  part  of  the  wood,  till  at  length  Gladys 
exclaimed— < 


"Mabel,  there  are  the  chimneys  of  Oomptoa 
Place !   How  far  we  have  come ! 

It  was  true.  We  had  walked  under  the  wood 
spell  for  two  miles,  unheedingly;  and  another 
step  or  two  brought  Oompton  Place  into  full 
view. 

It  was  a  grand  old  Elizabethan  house,  with 
manv  gables,  fine  oriel  windows,  and  a  noble 
porch.  The  sunlight  fell  now  on  its  many  case- 
ments, making  them  glitter  like  diamonds,  and 
the  light  breeze  wafted  a  trail  of  ivy  from  a 
buttress. 

"Oh  I  Gladys," I  said,  "  what  a  fine  old  place  it 
is  !  I  must  tiy  and  sketch  it.  Let  us  sit  down 
and  rest,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  make  a  drawing 
of  it,  for  you  to  keep  as  a  souvenir." 

Gladys  eagerly  assented  to  my  proposal.  I  hiid 
brought  my  sketch-book,  while  she  carried  a  basket 
with  our  luncheon. 

She  put  her  burden  down  at  once,  and  helped 
me  to  nnd  the  best  point  of  view  for  my  sketuh. 

When  this  important  point  had  been  settled,  I 
took  my  seat  on  the  roots  of  a  giant  beech-tree, 
and  commenced  work ;  Gladys  lolling  on  the  turf 
beside  me,  and  occasionally  criticising  or  advising. 

"  Mabel,"  she  said,  after  rather  along  silence, 
"  do  you  know  why  this  grand  old  place  has  been 
left  unoccupied  so  long  P  " 

"  Aunt  Ella  told  me  once,"  I  answered,  *'  that 
the  owner  had  married  a  lady  in  whose  family 
madness  was  hereditary  for  the  sake  of  possessing 
it^  and  that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
marriage  proved  a  wretched  one.  The  poor  lady 
went  raving  mad,,  leaving  her  husband  (who  was 
obliged  to  place  her  in  an  asylum)  with  the  charge 
of  an  idiot  son.  She  went  mad  at  Oompton  Place, 
and  Mr.  Oompton  suffered  so  much  here  that  he 
grew  to  hate  the  place,  and  left  it  to  caretakers. 
By-and-by  stories  of  its  being  hauiited  got  abont^ 
and  the  people  in  charge  refused  to  stay  there* 
Then  Mr.  Oompton  just  shut  it  up ;  and  so  it  has 
remained  ever  since." 

"  Where  does  he  live  himself  now  P  "  she  ac(ked. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  he  has  other  fine  places. 
Miss  Oompton,  the  lady  he  married,  was  a  great 
heiress.   He  took  her  name." 

"When  he  dies  wiU  the  idiot  son  have  this  Place^ 
Mabel  P"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  only  he  would  be  taken  care 
of  by  guardians,  I  suppose." 

"It  seems  a  great  pity  that  he  should  have  it," 
she  said  thouehtfuUy,  "  since  it  can  be  of  no  use 
to  him.  Mabel,  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  idiots ! " 

"  Don't  say  that,  Gladys.  You  should  feel  only 
pity  for  such  unfortunate  creatures," 

"  But  I  don't !  I  feel  loathing  for  people  like 
Jim  Brown." 

He  is  exceptionally  repulsive,  perhaps,"  I  said ; 
"but  you  must  not  let  yourself  loatne  afflicted 
people." 

Jim  Brown  was  a  village  idiot  of  whom  Gladys 
had  always  been  afraid. 

"  I  will  try  and  not  feel  so,"  she  said  simply. 

Then  she  proposed  that  we  should  have  lun- 
cheon, but  it  was  vet  too  early ;  and  I  laughingly 
snggested  that  she  should  find  some  way  of 
amusing  herself. 

"  Oan  one  get  into  the  Place  P  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  can.  It  is  locked  up,  I 
suppose." 

•*Well,'»  said  the  child  restlessly  *•!  should 
like  to  walk  round  the  house,  and  gather  a  few 
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flowers  in  the  grounds,  I  think,  while  you  go  on 
with  your  sketch."  And  she  rose  from  the  old 
tree-root  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 

"Don't  be  long  gone,  Gladys,  nor  go  out  of 
sight,"  I  said. 

"  Why  P  There  is  no  human  being  here,  or  near 
the  Place,  Mabel,"  she  said  laughing,  and  you 
don^t  believe  in  ghosts,  you  know." 

She  ran  blithely  off  as  she  spoke,  and  was  still 
in  sight  (indeed  the  house  was  only  at  a  little  dis- 
tance— just  far  enough  off  for  good  sketching), 
when  a  footstep  in  the  ferns  startled  me,  and,  look- 
ing up,  I  beheld  the  curate  by  my  side. 

"  who  could  have  thought  of  seeing  jou  here. 
Miss  Lee,"  he  said,  with  a  pleased  smile,  "  and 
alone,  too  ?  " 

*•  Oh,  no,"  I  answered, "  Gladys  is  with  me ;  she 
has  just  run  off  to  look  closer  at  the  Place." 

**1  wonder,"  said  he,  **that  Mrs.  Drury  likes  you 
two  young  ladies  to  go  so  far  afield  alone;  you  are 
quite  two  miles  from  home." 

•*  What  is  there  to  fear,"  I  asked  laughing,  *•  in 
these  lonely  woods  ?  " 

"Yon  might  meet  gipsies  or  rough  men,"  he 
replied  gravely;  **the  near  railways  have  made 
rural  solitudes  scarcely  as  safe  as  they  used  to  be." 

"Aunt  Ella  did  not  tell  us  where  to  go  to-day,'' 
I  said. 

"Perhaps  she  trusted  to  your  keeping  within 
yoor  usual  limits,"  he  said.  "  Let  me  persuade 
yon  to  go  back  with  me." 

•*  Oh,  I  aaid,  "  I  must  really  finish  my  sketch. 
It  is  the  best  I  have  ever  done. 

He  glanced  at  it. 
It  is  very  nice,"  he  said,  "vexy  clever.  Well, 
then,  I  will  wait  till  you  have  finished.   I  really  do 
not  like  to  leave  two  solitary  damsels  in  this  place." 

And  he  sat  down  beside  me  on  the  turf.  Then 
he  began  to  speak  of  my  approaching  departure, 
and  of  the  countries  I  shoula  see  with  my  father, 
who  had  spoken  of  taking  me  to  Italy  and  Ger- 
many i  and  I  believe  we  both  forgot  Gladys,  till  at 
last  f  saw  that  my  sketch  was  far  enough  advanced 
to  be  finished  at  home,  and  I  said,  with  a  sudden 
recollection  of  the  time  that  must  have  passed 
since  Gladys  left  me — 

"  Where  can  my  sister  be  P  She  has  been  away 
long  enough  to  explore  the  grounds  a  hundrea 
times." 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  for  her,"  he  said.  "  I  hope 
the  has  not  strayed  far." 

I  tied  up  my  portfolio,  and  we  walked  towards 
the  Place. 

The  great  gates  were  always  open,  and  we  went 
up  the  weed-overgrown  avenue,  calling  *'  Gladys  " 
aa  we  advanced,  but  no  answer  came. 

"Where  can  she  be?"  I  asked,  growing 
alarmed. 

'*  Perhaps  she  is  in  the  house,"  he  an9wered, 
*"  for  look,  the  hall*door  is  open.  Some  one  may 
be  showing  it  to  her.  I  will  go  in  and  see  if  she  is 
there,  and  you  had  better  walk  round  the  house  by 
this  ruined  fiower-garden ;  she  may  be  there,  most 
probably  she  is,  I  Udnk.  If  we  separate  we  shall 
not  mi«s  her." 

I  agreed  to  this  arrangement  as  best,  and  walked 
down  a  tangled  path,  calling  "  Gladys,  Gladys," 
while  Kr.  Clifford  ran  up  the  steps  and  entered 
the  hall  of  Compton  Place. 

Getting  no  answer  to  my  calls,  I  grew  very  un- 
ea^,  and  harried  onwards.   Suddenly  a  rustling 


of  leaves — very  slight,  but  instantly  catight  by  my 
anxiously  listening  ear — attracted  me,  and  looking 
in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  I  saw, 
framed  in  the  trees  as  it  were,  the  most  hideous 
face  I  ever  beheld.  It  was  that  of  a  woman  grin- 
ning at  me  in  a  ghastly  manner,  with  scarred 
features,  and  great,  coal-black,  terrible  eyes.  I  was 
BO  startled  that  I  turned ;  fied  back  tlurough  the 
paths  I  had  already  traversed,  and  dashing  into 
the  hall,  cried,  "  Mr.  Clifford !  Mr.  Clifford  I " 

He  emerged  from  a  room  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  looking  pale  and  troubled. 

"  Oh  1 "  I  cried,  "  I  have  been  so  frightened  I  " 

''And  so  I  fear  has  your  sister,"  ho  answered 
gravely ;    she  is  here,  and  ill.'* 

I  foUowed  him  at  once  into  the  room,  and  saw 
Gladys  there,  pale  and  with  closed  eyes,  lying  on 
a  moth-eaten  couch. 

By  her  side  on  a  chair  stood  a  glass  of  water* 

"  Gladys,  my  Gladys  I "  I  cried,  "  what  is  it?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  raised  them  to  mine, 
but  answered  only  by  a  moan. 

"Do  not  ask  her  any  questions  yet,"  said  Mr, 
Clifford,  "  she  has  only  just  recovered  from  a 
swoon.  I  found  her  lying  insensible  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  and  brought  her  here  at  once.  Hap- 
pily your  basket  furnished  a  glass  for  me  to  get 
some  water  in,  and  it  has  revived  her." 

She  must  have  been  frightened  by  that  awful 
woman  who  terrified  me,"  I  said ;  and  I  related  the 
adventure  that  had  befallen  me,  adding,  *^  Could 
the  woman  have  been  Mrs.  Compton  P  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  Mrs.  Compton  is  very^  small 
and  fair,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  and 
she  is  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  proprietor 
of  which  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  cannot  imagine 
who  it  could  have  been  that  you  saw.  I  na4 
better  go  into  Uie  garden  and  see  if  I  can  find 
your  gorgon ;  if  you  will  watch  by  Gladys."* 

Gladys  instantly  raised  herself  on  the  sofa. 

"No,  no,"  she  cried,  with  a  look  of  agony,  "do 
not  go,  do  not  leave  us,  or  I  shall  die  of  fear! " 

Clifford  at  once  went  to  her  and  took  her  hand, 
"  My  poor  child,"  He  said,  soothingly,  "  I  will  not 
leave  you  then.  What  has  hapjpened  to  alarm 
you  so  much  P  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigli, 
"  I  can  never — never — never  tell  you  what  has  hap« 
pened  in  this  awful  house.  And  oh  1  Mr.  Clifford 
— ^Mabel— do  not  ask  me.  Promise  that  you  will 
never  ask  me." 

{To  he  continued,) 


A  PILGRIM  SONG. 

GO,  little  song,  because  I  may  not  go,  ^ 
And  be  my  pilgrim  at  her  sacred  shrinai 
And  when  thou  comest,  bending  very  low. 

Say,  Httle  song,  that  thou  art  mine. 
And  tell  her,  song,  my  pilgrim  debonair. 
That  in  thy  scrip  my  heart  thy  shoulders  bear» 

And  tell  her,  That  is  thine. 
Then  do  thou  look  one  look  into  her  eyes,  | 

My  little  pilgrim  song,  and  if  thou  see 
That  she  is  fcind  as  she  is  fair  and  wise. 

Then  tarry  very  joyfully. 
But  if  her  smile  lie  cold  upon  her  lip, 
Tiien  bow  thy  head,  but  lay  thou  down  thy  scrip, 
And  come  again  to  me. 

A.  S, 


J-)  HOME 
LONG-SHORING  IN  KENT. 

BY  W.  SIMS. 


DOVER. 

THE  associations  most  people  have  with  Dover 
are  anything  but  exhilarating.  They  consist 
of  a  confused  recollection  of  a  crowd  of  saturnine 
faces  jeering  from  the  safe  altitude  of  a  pier,  while 
a  swift  steamboat  glides  into  position,  after  the 
run  from  Calais.  There  has  been  sturm  und  drang 
in  the  Channel ;  people  have  realized  "  what  basins 
wos  made  for.*'  The  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  has 
sickened  them ;  they  are  coming  back  from  leisure, 
from  pleasure,  from  lounging,  to  anxiety,  to  work, 
to  duty,  and  Dover  somehow  looms  afterwards  in 
recollection  as  the  first  incident  of  the  return.  All 
that  is  hard  on  Dover,  it  is  an  injustice.  The  long- 
shore man  can  pitch  his  tent  in  no  more  congenial 
quarter  for  the  enjoyment  of  sea-loafing.  Yoa 
can  come  on  it  from  Deal  by  a  short  sea  jonmey. 
It  is  always  well,  when  you  are  long-shormg,  and 
have  a  few  shillings  in  your  pNOcket,  to  spend  them 
on  a  boat ;  and  a  Deal  boat  is  as  swifb  as  a  racer, 
and  a  great  deal  cheaper.  Take  a  boat,  then,  and 
clear  out  of  the  Downs  to  St.  Margaret's.  Walmer 
you  pass,  and  low  edges  of  unbroken  shingle,  and 
high,  white  cliffs,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
trees  and  a  countiy  seat,  here  and  there  a  shining 
coastguardsman's  house.  And  talking  of  coast- 
gnardmen's  houses,  can  any  one  say  whether  there 
IS  a  more  enviable  destiny  in  England  than  to  oc- 
cupy one  of  them  P  Talk  of  an  Oxford  Fellowship, 
or  a  Bloom sbury  Gate,  or  a  'pike  before  the  last  Act 
was  passed,  or  an  observatory  on  Ben  Nevis,  or  a 
fort  on  the  Rat  River,  or  an  Orkney  lighthouse — 
these  are  indeed  luxuries  of  meditative  solitude ; 
but  commend  me  to  the  home  of  a  coastguards- 
man.  He  is  in  touch  with  the  sea  and  the  land ;  has 
an  awful  executive  authority ;  has  nothing  to  do 
except  to  intercept  the  enemy,  which  never  comes 
—yet  he  is  not  happy.  I  asked  a  Kent  coast- 
guardsman  if  he  was  happy,  and  he  said  no.  I 
said  the  next  time  I  came  1  would  bring  nay  tracts 
with  me,  and  it  only  increased  his  seriousness. 
Yet  I  envy  him  his  sweet  place,  his  good  boat,  his 
spy-glass,  his  kitchen-garaen,  and  his  awful  ex- 
pression of  executive  authority.  But  that  is  bv 
the  way,  and  our  boat  is  coming  in  on  the  beach 
of  St.  Margaret's.  St.  Margaret's  I  have  only  a 
few  hours  knowledge  of,  and  am  not,  therefore, 
competent  to  say  much  of  its  internal  resources  in 
the  way  of  society. 

There  is  here,  too,  a  coastguard  establishment, 
immaculate,  white,  shining,  and  spy-glasses  all 
about.  There  is  a  beach,  shelving  towards  a  cliff 
of  clay  and  gprass,  and  a  sound  hotel  with  terraces 
on  the  top.  The  forenoon  I  was  there  I  went  up 
to  the  hotel  over  the  terraces;  it  was  early 
spriug,  and  there  was  nobody  enjoying  it.  Not 
that  there  was  nothing  to  enjoy.  Sitting  at  a 
window  and  looking  on  the  Channel  no  sea-view 
could  be  well  more  entrancing.  On  the  right,  to- 
wards Dover,  there  was  the  shoulder  of  a  cliff, 
chalky  but  lofty,  and  having  its  complement  of 
sea  birds  on  the  wing ;  boats  lay  on  the  beach, 
waves  assailed  them,  and  beyond  the  sea  was 
France,  visible  in  a  delicate  blue  outline,  with  the 
intervening  water  full  of  tacking  ships  and  cnt- 


CHIMES. 

ting  steamers.  A  great  sight  truly!  Let  any- 
body who  wishes  to  unite  cosmopolitanism,  fresh 
air,  and  good  strong  coffee,  get  into  this  St. 
Margaret's  Hotel  at  midday.  The  coffee  is  not 
only  excellent  without  cognac,  it  is  better  with- 
out it.  I  had  two  cups  and  two  cognacs,  and  tried 
two  spoonfuls  of  the  coffee  by  itself.  It  was 
much  better,  and  I  was  sorry,  biith  times  I  added 
the  cognac,  only  there  was  France  just  over  the 
horizon,  and  anything  for  old  associations.  One 
of  the  nicest  maids  in  the  world,  who  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  for  herself  without  being  a  "lady 
help,"  and  who  didn't  look  as  if  it  were  necessary 
for  one  to  speak  to  her  as  a  preliminary  to  rush- 
ing at  her  and  hugging  her,  hung  about  and  ez- 

Elained  all  about  St.  Margaret^s.  She  might 
ave  been  the  maid  of  Athens;  but  had  any 
wretched  visitor  addressed  her  as  *'  Zoe  mou,"  he 
would  have  been  quickly  undeceived.  Her  motto 
evidently  was  to  keep  her  "mou"  to  herself. 
But  this  is  frivolous.  However  to  Dover.  Coming 
on  it  by  boat — and  talking  of  boats,  I  oncjB  wrote 
an  article  for  a  swell  magazine,  in  which  the 
printer  substituted  '*  bairn  of  boat "  for  "  basin 
of  bait ; "  it  was  awkward,  but  not  fatal— how 
many  are  the  historical  associations  I  Round  the 
cliff  beneath  the  castle,  and  look  on  the  town  and 
the  piers.  Come  down  Freemap,  Fronde,  Green, 
and  guide-book.  Associations !  ^  Here  came  that 
good  man  and  worthy  Christian,  Charles  II. 
Hear  him,  what  Lo  says  when  he  lands,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  other 
side,  and  about  to  take  his  throne.  The  mayor 
receives  him,  and  has  a  Bible  in  hand.  A  bad  man 
would  have  taken  the  Bible  and  dropped  it  in  the 
dirt,  or,  having  studied  Descartes,  would  have 
replied,  "  Remove  that  bauble."  But  the  good 
Christian  surveyed  it  '*  from  kiver  to  kiver,  as 
the  Americans  say,  surveyed  it,  and  observed  to 
the  mayor,  '*  It  is  the  thing  that  I  love  above  all 
things  in  the  world."  Wno  shall  say  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  judgment  of  Charles  II.  was  wrong  P 
The  great  doctor  believed  him  to  be  the  best  of 
kings.  True,  he  never  pave  a  reason  for  his  faith ; 
but  he  was  nearer  him  than  we  of  the  Home 
Chimes  are,  by  a  good  many  years,  and  probably 
had  his  own  reasons,  unknown  to  history,  for 
thinking  so.  I  once  heard  a  professor  from  Scot- 
land, who  has  written  what  "  the  great  unpaid  " 
would  call  an  illustrious  book  upon  John  MiltoD| 
describe  Charles  II.  as  "  a  coffin-faced  lout." 

The  professor,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  an  ex- 
pert in  drawing-room  deportment,  and  danced 
waltzes  with  such  centrifugal  dexterity  that  '^cofEn- 
faces  "  were  common  where  he  appeared.  Had  h^ 
however,  strolled  into  a  house,  near  Gkx>dwood,  as  I 
once  did,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an 
hotel,  and  ordered  about  one  of  the  scions  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  in  the  sad  notion  that  he  was 
a  waiter,  then  he  would  have  known  better.  For 
that  scion  showed  me  a  portrait  of  Charles  II. 
which  was  anything  but  "  coffin-faced."  But  from 
a  gay  professor  of  drawing-room  deportment,  what 
can  any  one  eirpect  ?  However,  this  is  not  lon^- 
shoring;  and  indeed  on  this  particular  head  it 
is  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  illustrious  pro- 
cession of  England's  monarchs.  Here  came  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  William  of  Normandy,  and  King 
Stephen,  and  Magna  Charta  John,  and  the  first 
Edward,  and  the  fifth  Henry,  and  blasphemous 
Queen  Bess,  and  the  first  Charles,  and  the  nbi* 
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qmtouB  Cromwell,  and  any  number  more.  Indeed, 
to  long-sbore  here  is  to  steep  oneself  in  history, 
and  in  literature  too,  for  did  not  the  poet  Arnold, 
while  thus  occnpied,  write 

The  sea  is  calm  to-oight, 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 

Upon  the  straits ;— on  the  French  coast  the  light 

Gleams  and  is  gone — the  cliffs  of  EcgUnd  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night  air  • 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

"Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanched  sand. 

Listen !  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

"With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Another  poet  mnst  have  stood  on  a  pinnacle 
oyer  the  sea  hereabouts,  and  every  commentator 
on  "  Xing  Lear  **  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
very  summit,  if  only  to  realise  what  *'  local  colour  " 

18. 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  *ti8,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  o*er, 
Show  scarce  so  great  as  beetles ;  half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  tmde/ 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice:  and  yona  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminished  to  her  cock :  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  unreasoniug  surge. 
That  on  the  unencumbered  idle  pebbles  chufe, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high. 

The  range  for  long-shoring  at  Dover  covers  the 
space  from  Shakespeare's  Oliif  to  the  South  Fore- 
land, and  what  variety  there  is  to  be  sure  1  The 
lighthouse  itself,  the  new  convict  settlement,  the 
castle,  the  esplanade,  the  quays,  the  arriving  and 
departing  steamers,  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
ships,  the  signalling  of  inward  bound  and  out- 
ward bound  in  the  Channel ;  the  red-coats  and 
their  habits,  the  sailors  and  theirs,  the  antiquities 
of  church  and  hill — what  a  long-shoring  it  is  to  be 
sure!  Altogether  beyond  power  of  a  gossiping 
article.  The  esplanade  has  characteristics  of  its 
own.  not  shared  bv  other  watering-places.  There 
are  lots  of  wounded  soldiers  about  it ;  they  are 
conyalescent;  they  have  done  big  things  in  the 
wars,  and  they  have  a  little  court  of  fair  admirers 
round  them.  Who  would  not  be  a  live  British 
officer  on  these  conditions?  a  lieutenant  in  the 
line,  or  anything,  just  tc  get  a  smashed  nose,  a 
hit  lip,  a  proffged  breast  or  an  amputated  elbow,  for 
glory  and  the  sympathy  of  the  little  court  of 
sistera  and  cousins  P  I  saw  a  young  lieutenant 
on  f  he  esplanade — ^hehad  been  dreadfully  knocked 
about  by  bullets  and  sabres,  but  he  had  five  pro* 
tectors  in  skirts  quarrelling  for  a  word  round 
his  chair.  Out  of  his  zoyal  weakness  he  patronized 
them  all,  and  seemed  to  me  to  rather  prefer  a 
plainish-looking,  silent  girl,  who  kept  a  little  out 
of  sight.  *'  And  didn't  we  give  it  them,  though  ?  " 
he  was  asking,  as  I  passed.  They  had  taken  his 
chair  too  near  the  edge,  and  the  broken  fraffm^nts 
of  a  wave  went  over  them  all.  Did  they  tnink  of 
the  salt  in  their  dresses— these  five  pretty  girls  P 
Not  they.  They  rushed  to  wheel  their  warrior 
away  from  the  cruel  sea.  They  wiped  him  with 
handkerchiefs.  There  were  none  of  them  **  8o 
worry,"   They  were  all  on  the  edge  of  real  tears, 


and  the  quiet  one  took  possession  altogether  and 
wheeled  him  inland.  I  lost  sight  of  them  offering 
him  CUDS  of  coffee — one  apiece— and  sweet  buns 
at  the  aoor  of  a  French-looking  restaurant.  What 
a  happy  lieutenant  he  was ! 

Sympathy  seems  the  key-note  of  this  esplanade 
of  Dover.  For  there  are  real  sufferers  long-shoring 
on  it.   There  are  no  bankrupts,  burst-up  in  the 

Srovincial  cities,  giving  themselves  the  air  of 
epressed  millionaires.  There  are  no  steam-boat 
stewards,  affecting  to  be  commanders  of  great 
liners,  with  an  income  of  £500  a-jrear.  There  are 
no  prowlers  of  sixty,  doing  nothing  in  the  world 
but  lascivious  mischief;  none  of  the  half-world 
even— at  least  in  spring.  Beach  and  esplanade 
are  one.  Pilots  and  boatmen  hobnob  with 
admirals  and  colonels,  and,  however  unfortunate 
your  style  may  be,  there  are  no  sequels  of  "  pity,** 
"  temper."  "  pauper,"  "  drunkard,"  "  cad,"  "  miser- 
able,'*^"  Emperor  of  Brazil,"  which  are  the  free 
verbal  flingings  of  some  centres  of  not  bad-hearted 
'Arries. 

No,  Dover*8  esplanade  is  tolerant  and  good- 
humoured,  and  you  may  be  ever  such  a  *•  duffer," 
and  a"  muff," ''quack,'^  humbug,"  "old  soldier," 
and  the  loungers  take  no  notice.  A  genial,  good 
esplanade,  and  the  liveliest  and  healthiest  I  know, 
within  easy  reach  of  London.  Then  either  way, 
it  leads  to  sea-scenery  unrivalled.  There  is  an 
exquisite  book  by  a  poet,  about  an  old  maid  and  a 
major,  the  scene  of  which  is  Dover  for  a  great 
part.  Any  one  who  wants  to  know  Dover  may 
consult  Mi88  Tommy,  It  is  not  much  to  read  so 
far  as  length  is  concerned,  and  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  poet's  other 
writings  that  Silas  Mamer  bears  to  George  Eliot's. 
They  are  both  the  quintessence  of  style  and  topic 
and  thought  which,  in  elaboration,  have  given 
us  the  written  libraries  of  each.  To  the  con- 
firmed long-shorer,  therefore,  I  should  say  read 
together  Misa  Tommy,  and  Silas  Mai-rier.  I 
have,  however,  nearly  exhausted  my  space,  and 
said  nothing  of  Dover.  With  a  more  liberal 
allowance  oi  columns  I  should  have  traced  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Dour,  but  au  reooir  in  the 
meantime,   Dover  will  keep. 


A  WOMAN. 

SIMPLE,  and  with  a  light  of  girlish  eyes 
Above  the  serious  lips  of  womanhood ; 
Too  much  a  little  weary  to  be  wise 

Save  through  the  stress  of  suffering  flesh  and 
blood; 

Frank,  bright  and  blithe,  and  singing  song  for  song 

Against  the  rapturous  happy,  she  can  keep. 
Through  the  nignt-watches,  when  the  hours  are 
long, 

Sad  eyes  too  full  of  sympathy  to  weep. 
She  can  be  swift  in  service,  sweet  in  speech. 

Content  in  silence,  and  in  all  things  true ; 
Not  clamorous  after  joys  when  out  of  reach, 

Not  under  soitow,  ever  old  and  new. 
No  saint,  nor  set  apart  for  prajrer  or  praise. 

She  makes  our  dull  Earth  brighter  all  her  days. 

Artuob  Symoks. 


HOME 

LUTCHINA; 
OB,  Thb  Blus  Lakb. 

BT  iL  POCKLINGTOir. 


Pabt  L — continued, 

CHAPTBE  y. 
DIAMONDS  AND  TBABS. 

TWO  years  slipped  away,  and  one  snnny-hned 
evening  they  returned 
The  household  at  Wolfthurm  greatly  admired 
their  young  mistress,  and  wondered  where  the 
Herr  had  met  with  her.  Presently  they  thought 
it  must  have  been  in  some  gay  part  of  the  world, 
for  she  grew  a  little  sad-eyed  in  her  mountain 
home,  eveu  moped  a  little.  But  as  for  the  Baron, 
he  was  ten  years  younger !  In  truth  he  no  longer 
talked  of  stiff  knees  or  lumbago,  but  walked  erect 
as  a  dart,  and  seemed  to  have  recovered  much  of 
his  old  energy  and  spirit.  He  was  very  proud  of 
his  young  wife,  and  seemed  never  happy  without 
her. 

The  Baroness,  indeed,  was  a  very  different  per- 
son to  the  pale  maiden  who  had  sat  beside  her 
husband  in  the  travelling-carriage.  She  seemed 
to  have  caught  some  of  the  Baron's  stateliness, 
and  she  had  grown  in  heighth  and  learning.  Her 
blue  eyes  shone  with  inteUigence,  for  she  haa  learnt 
much  in  these  two  years,  doing  all  she  could  to 
please  the  kind  old  man  who  had  soothed  her 
father's  last  days.  For  the  miller  had  died  not 
many  months  aiter  his  daughter's  marriage,  and 
Matthias  wrote  that  it  was  in  peace  and  com- 
fort. So  she  went  to  school  again  to  please  the 
Baron,  and  he  studied  with  her,  and  delighted 
in  waking  the  dormant  faculties  of  her  mind. 
When  he  thought  she  knew  enough,  he  brought 
her  home.  She  had  learnt  amonest  other  things 
to  love  such  beautiful  objects  as  those  with  which 
during  long  patient  years,  the  Baron  had  crowded 
his  Scnloss,  and  he  led  her  about  like  a  child,  tell- 
ing the  story  of  this  statue,  of  that  volume,  till 
Lutchina  began  to  know  them  by  heart.  Lutchina 
had  inquired  for  his  stepson  "  Does  he  know  we 
are  married?"  she  asked.  "Will  he  be  friends 
with  me  P  " 

Friends  F  "  the  Baron  had  repeated,  laughing. 
"Melchior  never  quarrels  with  a  pretty  face— ;I 
only  hope  I  may  not  grow  jealous !  Yes,  child,  lie 
knows  X  have  married  a  talented  and  beautiful 
wife.  If  he  does  not  like  it,  it  is  his  fault  for 
leaving  me  so  lonely.  Melchior's  visits  are  few 
and  far  between.  Years  sometimes  pass  before  we 
meet.  I  have  seen  nothiug  of  him  for  four  years, 
as  it  is." 

Lutchina  said  no  more,  but  tumexL  a  little  white. 
That  same  day  the  Baron  led  her  into  his  picture 
gallery ;  he  loved  to  show  her  his  treasures  him- 
self, and  she  would  not  venture  amongst  them 
without  him.  But  Jossi  came  to  fetch  him  on 
business  while  they  were  scarce  through  the  door- 
way, and  the  Baron  bade  his  wife  amuse  herself 
till  he  returned.  So  Lutchina  paced  slowly  along 
and  looked  into  the  faces  of  pensive  Madonnas,  of 
dead  and  bygone  lords  and  ladies  of  Wolfthurm 
and  others,  pausing  a  little  while  in  mute  admira- 
tion, mingled  with  an  indefinable  dread,  as  she 
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always  did  before  the  picture  of  the  Baron's  first 
wife,  and  sinkmg  with  a  muffled  cry  on  the  velvet 
couch  that  faced  a  small  portrait  on  the  wall  a 
little  further  on.  She  seemed  once  more  to  stand 
on  the  bridge  over  the  Lutchina,  to  hear  thunder 
muttering  in  the  distance,  to  feel  a  passionate  kiss 
on  her  lips,  and  ringing  in  her  ears  the  masterful 
"  Mine  I  mine  !  "  For  this  was  the  portrait  of  the 
stranger  artist,  whose  name  none  had  known 
when  he  turned  from  the  mill ;  but  to  whom,  with 
horror  unspeakable,  Lutchina  felt  she  could  now 
give  a  name. 

The  portrait  was,  indeed,  somewhat  fancifully 
treated ;  with  the  short  cloak  and  collar  of  Flemish 
lace,  it  looked  to  belong  to  a  bygone  age ;  but  it 
needed  not  the  Baron  to  inform  Lutchina,  as  he 
came  in  softly  and  stooped  over  her  shoulder,  that 
it  represented  his  stepson,  Melchior  von  Wolfthurm 
as  he  was  called.  "  He  is  a  handsome  fellow,"  con- 
tinued the  Baron,  noting  nothing  of  his  youne 
wife's  trouble,  ''and  a  clever  artist  He  painted 
that  portrait  himself.  When  he  deigns  to  liononr 
U3  with  a  visit  he  shall  paint  yours." 
"  Ah,  no ! "  said  Lutchina,  shuddering. 
**  But  yes ! "  said  the  Baron,  kissing  her. 
Then  he  began  to  relate  to  her  the  historiea  of 
his  pictures,  and  Lutchina  walked  beside  him  and 
listened  mutely,  and  the  dark  eyes  of  Melchioi'a 
portrait — as  such  eyes  will — seemed  to  follow  her 
everywhere,  and  wherever  she  looked  his  smile — 
half-disdainful,  wholly  sweet— met  her  view. 

After  that  Lutchina  was  seldom  to  be  found  in 
the  picture  gallery. 

**I  like  your  statues  best,"  she  said  to  her 
husband  ;  and  he  was  no  wise  displeased,  for  he 
loved  them  the  best  himself. 

It  was  one  evening,  not  so  many  days  later, 
when  Lutchina  met  Count  Melchior  once  again  in 
the  flesh.  After  four  years'  absence  he  walked 
into  the  Schloss  without  word  or  sign,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  Baron  was  not  in  the 
way  at  first,  but  Lutchina  was.  Dusty  and 
travel-stained  in  his  loose  artist  attire,  he  went 
towards  the  chamber  that  was  always  left  ready 
for  him,  and  came  upon  Lutchina  watching  for 
her  husband  from  a  gallery  window.  She  was 
dressed  in  red  velvet,  diamonds  glittered  on  her 
hair  and  throat,  for  the  Baron  loved  to  frame  her 
beauty  in  a  rich  setting,  and  she  obeyed  him  like 
a  child. 

There  was  a  deathlike  silence  for  a  moment  as 
they  confronted  one  another.  Lutchina  turned 
pale,  and  her  throat  grew  so  parched  she  could  not 
utter  a  word;  but  two  spots  of  crimson  burned 
on  the  Count's  swarthy  cheeks,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fire.   She  looked  at  him  piteously. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon,"  he  said, in 
sweet  low  tones  that  were  yet  full  of  irony.  *•  I 
had  no  thought  when  I  returned  that  this  honour 
was  in  store  for  me.  I  passed  by  the  mill  this 
evening  *' — he  paused  and  smiled  upon  her — "  but 
not  even  Matthias  was  there  to  break  the  news  to 
me. 

Then,  smiling  still,  he  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lip8/»and  at  once  turned  his  back  on  her,  as  if 
diamonds,  red  velvet,  and  all,  she  were  a  thing  of 
naught 

Presently  he  met  the  Baron,  who  came  in  from 
the  mountains  with  a  healthy  glow  on  his  cheeks 
and  his  eyes  sparkling  like  a  young  man's. 
« Melchior  r'  he  cried.   Then  he  wrung  hia 


Btepeon'B  liand«  and  asked  shyly,  Have  yon  seen 
herP"  • 

have  seen  Lutchina  Graf,  the  miller's 
danghter/^  answered  the  Connt. 

"  Yon  have  seen  my  wife,  the  Baroness ! " 
retorted  the  old  man,  stang  as  it  were  by  the  tone 
of  smothered  contempt  in  his  stepson's  yoice; 
and  a  clond  no  bigger  than  a  hand  seemed 
to  creep  between  the  two  men.  Bnt  the  Baron 
was  pleased  'to  see  Melchior  again,  and  soon 
bmshed  the  shadow  aside.  At  snpper  they  both 
talked  and  laughed  cheerfnlly  together,  but  ]Lut- 
china  sat  silent,  and  felt  as  if  her  diamond  necklet 
choked  her. 

She  left  the  room  before  the  others,  and  in 
passing  out  Melchior  bowed  to  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  dnchess.  His  cold,  proud  bearing  chilled 
and  tormented  her. 

'*  I  trnsted  him— he  should  haye  come ! "  she 
murmured,  and  laid  her  head  on  her  arms  in  the 
wide  embrasure  of  a  window  and  wept  wildly. 

The  Baron  had  been  out  in  the  air  all  day,  and 
the  wihe  made  him  drowsy ;  seeing  which,  Mel- 
chior left  him  and  strolled  idly  into  the  great 
library  where  Lutchina  sat.  Outside,  a  golden 
moon  was  rising  aboTe  the  mist,  and  Lutcnina's 
head  was  turned  that  way.  A  little  table  with 
work  upon  it  stood  beside  her,  but  her  thoughts 
alone  seemed  busy.  The  light  of  a  wax  taper 
shone  on  something  other  than  the  jewels  that 
glittered  on  her  fingers';  the  Count  saw  the  marks 
of  tears,  and  smiled  within  himself,  but  he  said*  a 
cruel  thing — 

"Black  bread  and  goat's  milk  are  not  so 
pleasant  to  the  taste  as  diamonds  and  a  Schloss. 
You  have  done  well,  Baroness." 

Lntchina's  face  flushed  at  the  taunt,  her  mouth 
quivered,  but  she  asked  proudly,  '*  Have  you  come 
here,  then,  to  mock  me  ?  " 

He  was  standing,  graceful  as  a  statue,  against 
the  wall  before  her,  his  arms  behind  his  head  after 
a  fashion  he  was  given  to,  and  could  gaze  down 
upon  her  veiy  comfortably. 

Ho,'*  he  laughed  softly, "  we  are  to  be  friends." 

Her  eyes  sank  before  his  masterful  ones ;  the 
miat  seemed  to  creep  in  at  the  window  and  make 
her  shiver ;  she  answered  nothing. 

"•Yon  soon  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  me,"  he 
continued  presently. 

*'  The  past  is  dead*— let  us .  bury  it,"  said 
Lutchina  m  a  low  tone. 

The  man  gazing  at  hot  laughed. 
Poor  little  sonl  1 "  he  murmured.  "  Lutchina, 
Baroness  von  Wolfthurm,  one  can  forgive,  but 
one  can  never  forget  in  this  world.  Do  you 
remember  the  day  we  met  on  the  bridge — met  and 
kissed  P" 

*'  Hush  !*'  implored  Lutchina,  pale  with  emotion. 

*'We  met  and  kissed,''  contmued  the  Connt 
calmly.  "  I  called  you  mine  then ;  well,  you  are 
mine  now." 

How  dare  you  I  Leave  me,  leave  me  I ''  cried 
the  Baroness,  rising,  with  a  wild  alarm  in  her 
eyes,  as  her  Imsband  entered. 

The  Count  turned  aside  with  his  low,  mocking 
laugh,  and  the  Baron  approached  his  wife. 

''^Child,  you  are  cold  1 "  he  said  tenderly,  and 
led  her  away  to'  his  study,  a  place  he  loved,  and 
where  a  fire  always  burned.  "  Come  and  join  us, 
Mekhoir ! "  he  called  to  his  son. 

Bnt  the  latter  only  laughed,  and  answered— 
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"  I  am  going  to  the  dogs,"  and  went  out 
whistling. 

Lutchma  seemed  to  cling  a  little  to  her  husband 
that  night.  She  pltit  her  hand  into  his  like  a 
frightened  child,  and  said  presently,  as  they  sat 
side  by  side  before  the  fire. 

Rudolf,  take  me  with  you  on  the  mountains 
to-morrow."  .  , 

The  Baron  shook  his  'h^ad. 

"  What  ?  And  spoil  ti^  creamy  complexion  P  " 
he  asked,  stroking  her  soft  -pheek. 

Lutcluna  sighed ;  there  was  almost  a  sob  in  her 
voice  as  she  pleaded  earnestly — 

*'  Oh,  but  you  do  not  know  how  I  love  the 
mountains !  It  does  one  good  to  be  upon  them — 
and  see!  I  have  not  pluckedra  gentian  for  two 
years." 

*'Is  it  that  you  feel  lonesome  in  this  great 
Schloss  when  I  am  away?''  returned  the  Baron. 
"  Well,  child,  Melchior  cares  not  for  hunting,  and 
will  be  very  kind  to  thee." 

And  Lutchina  said  no  more ;  but  the  next  day, 
when  the  Count  strolled  about  to  look  for  her,  he 
was  told  she  had  gone  with  her  husband  through 
the  forest  paths  and  had  not  yet  returned.  Mel- 
choir  strode  towards  the  Blue  Lake ;  she  will  be 
there,  he  thought 

But  Lutchina,  when  she  quitted  the  Baron,  had 
felt  her  heart  sink  within  her.  She  was  torn  with 
conflicting  emotions,  and  knew  not  where  to  turn 
for  peace.  At  length,  all  insensibly,  she  found 
herself  approaching  the  o)d  mill,  as  though  she 
still  remembered  that  in  her  childish  days  all  her 
troubles  had  been  carried  to  Matthias.  Matthias 
could  no  longer  help  her,  it  was  true,  but  there 
was  a  quiet,  a  patience  about  the  man  that  stole 
into  the  heart  unawares  anil  strengthened  it.  Her 
heart  was  water  now — if  only  it  might  turn  to  ice. 
She  pra;^ed  thus  as,  shuddering,  she  passed  the 
little  bridge  where,  on  her  marriage  night,  two 
years  ago,  she  haa  lingered  for  the  last  time, 
throwing  up  appealing  arms  to  the  starlit  sky, 
and  calling  upon  him  who  would  not  come. 

"  He  was  but  playing  with  me,  and  .1  should 
hate  him,"  she  said  to  herself.  And  then  her 
thoughts  grew  choked,  for  the  memory  of  her 
bright  girlhood  rose  before  her.  and  there  in  the 
old  mill  garden  ^stood  Matthias,  nailing  her 
roses  about  the  porch.  Matthias  owned  the 
mill  now,  and  did  well  by  it,  they  said.  It 
was  still  a  mystery  that  her  father  had  not 
done  80. 

Lutchina  lingered  till  the  roses  were  fastened 
up,  and  then,  when  Matthias  went  to  the  gate 
and  began  to  work  at  its  lock,  she  movea  to 
meet  him.  He  did  not  see  her  till  she  called  his 
name;  then  he  looked  up,  and  his  patient,  brown 
face  clouded.  Lutchina  held  out  a  hand  to  him, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  see  it ;  he  raised  his  cap 
with  a  bow,  and  said  gravely — 

"  Good  morning,  Fran  Baronin." 

And  then  he  stood  bare-headed  and  looked  at 
her  confusedly,  for  this  was  not  Lutchina  at  all, 
but  a  stately,  beautiful  lady,  clad  in  white  like  a 
princess,  and  what  should  a  princess  have  to  say 
to  a  miller  P  He  saw  that  sne  was  troubled,  but 
did  not  gather  that  his  proud,  simple  greeting 
had  struck  her  like  a  blow. 

'*  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  the  old  place 
once  more,  she  murmured, 

**  Certainly,  Baroness." 
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"And  I  wonld  have  come  to  Bee  yon  before, 
only  I  cannot  get  away  always  when  I  wonld." 

Lntchina  spoke  qnite  humbly,  as  if  she  were  a 
child  again  wnom  Matthias  had  scolded,  but  he 
remained  silent.  Between  a  princess  and  a  miller 
there  is  a  gulf  difficult  to  bridge,  and  he  knew  it 
if  she  did  not. 

"I  see  my  roses  are  doing  well,"  she  said 
presently,  and  looking  wistfully  into  the  man's 
quiet  face.  Why  would  he  not  speak  to  her  as  in 
the  old  times,  this  grave  Matthias  P 

"  Yes,  the  weather  Buits  them— I  will  gather 
you  some." 

And  he  plucked  her  a  bunch  and  laid  them  in 
her  hand. 

"  There  are  many  roses  in  the  Schloss  garden," 
said  Lutchina  softly,  "  but  none  that  I  love  so 
well  as  these." 

And  she  buried  her  face  in  the  fragrant  blossoms 
so  that  he  should  not  note  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Neither  did  he.  His  thoughts  had  wandered 
back  to  that  morning,  long  years  since,  when  he 
had  last  plucked  a  rose  for  the  miller's  beautiful 
daughter,  and  at  nightfall  seen  it  washed  to  his 
feet,  a  drowned  and  crumpled  thing.  How  she 
had  smiled  upon  him  that  day  as  she  took  it  from 
his  hand;  his  breast  how  it  had  heaved  with 
tumultuous  happiness.  And  nowP  Well,  had 
she  been  drownea  herself  she  could  not  be  farther 
from  him.  And  yet  pity  mingled  with  the  stern- 
ness on  the  miller's  face  as  he  thought  of  that 
scene  on  l^e  bridge.  But  Lutchina  saw  the 
sternness  only,  and  drew  back  hurt  and  proud. 

"  He  does  not  choose  to  be  friends  with  me," 
she  thought,  and  she  bowed  her  head  and  wished 
him  good  day,  and  gathering  her  rich  robe  about 
her  moved  away;  this  time  without  offering  her 
hand. 

Matthias,  bareheaded,  stood  and  watched  her. 

'*  God  guard  thee,  Lutchina,"  he  sighed. 

Tet  he  hoped  she  would  not  come  again,  for  he 
felt  he  could  do  no  good  work  that  day. 

But  he  need  not  have  feared.  Tne  Baroness 
did  not  visit  the  old  mill  in  this  way  again. 


CnAFTEB  VL 
THB  R08S8. 

Th£  Baron  had  been  right  when  he  had  said  to 
his  wife — 

"Melchior  cares  not  for  hunting;  he  will  be 
very  kind  to  thee." 

Count  Melchior  could  shoot  with  as  straight 
an  aim  as  his  father,  but  he  had  not  his  love  for 
the  pursuit,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was  kind 
to  Iiutchina.  His  father  was  greatly  pleased, 
and  the  shadow  that  had  crept  between  them 
seemed  to  pass  entirely  away. 

The  Count  was  very  courteous  to  the  beautiful 
Baroness.  Yet  he  loved,  as  she  sat  at  the  foot 
of  her  husband's  table,  to  fix  his  gaze  on  her  till 
her  face  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns,  to  see  her 
eyes  fill  with  a  mist  of  hot,  shamed  tears,  or  her 
mouth,  in  its  vain  endeavour  to  curve  haughtily, 
droop  instead  with  a  (juiver.  He  would  note 
these  things  with  a  quiet  smile,  and  be  more 
respectful  to  her  than  ever.  There  was  no  escape 
from  his  attentions,  the  less  that  they  were  un- 
obtrusively offered,  but  at  times  through  that 


summer  a  wild  longing  w6uld  postess  Lutchina 
to  thrust  him  forth  from  the  Schloss  altogether. 
But  she  could  not  do  it  She  could  not  sow 
dissension  between  the  two  men.  Melchior  had 
a  right  to  be  there,  and  she — well,  she  must 
bear  it.  She  would  repeat  this  resolve  to  herself 
every  day,  and  every  day  at.  some  time  or  other 
Melchior's  soft  eye  would  rest  on  hers  like  an 
evil  spell,  till  her  very  will  turned  to  water  and 
her  proud  spirit  dissolved.  Life,  honeyed  as  it 
looked,  srew  bitter  in  its  grim  reality. 

"  If  I  might  but  lie  on  thy  cold  breast  and 
die ! "  she  would  mnrmur  as  nightly  her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  snow-mountain  glistening  in  the 
moonlight. 

But  one  day  she  went  out  into  her  gardens, 
feeling  stronger  of  heart.  The  summer  had 
merged  into  autumn,  and  with  the  first  fall  of 
snow  Melchior  would  depart  as  usual.  The 
thought  comforted  her  as  she  busied  herself  over 
her  roses,  and  it  was  with  a  smile,  bright  almost 
as  of  old,  that  she  glanced  round  to  greet,  as  she 
supposed.,  her  husband,  when  a  step  on  the  gravel 
broke  the  silence. 

But  it  was  not  the  Baron ;  it  was  his  son. 

"  I  saw  you  had  left  the  Schloss  without  a 
basket,  and  I  have  brought  you  one.  Your  hands 
cannot  hold  so  many  roses,"  said  Melchior 
calmly. 

'I  did  not  wish  for  a  basket,"  returned  the 
Baroness,  moving  at  once  towards  the  house,  for 
she  hated  to  be  alone  with  him. 

"  Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  it,"  laughed 
he  softly,  and  throwing  the  basket  to  one  side. 
"  Let  me  hold  those  flowers  for  you ;  it  will  not  be 
for  the  first  time,"  he  added. 

Lutchina's  heart  beat  quickly,  but  with  a 
gesture  of  some  pride  she  held  her  roses  for  him 
to  take. 

"  Why  do  you  hate  me,  Lutchina  P  "  he  asked, 
his  dark  eyes  gleaming  in  her  face. 

Stung  to  the  quicK,  she  could  have  replied, 
**  And  you,  why  do  you  torment  me  P  '*  But  she 
held  her  peace  and  only  quickened  her  pace,  for 
the  gardens  were  lonely  and  far  from  the  Schloss. 

"Though you  are  the  Baron's  wife,  I  have  a 
right  to  your  pity,"  continued  Melchior  in  his 
sweet,  melancholy  voice.  '*You  might  have 
waited  for  me,  Lutchina." 

Lutchina  looked  at  him  with  a  weary  anger  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Wait  P  I  waited  for  you,  Melchior  Ton 
Wolfthurm,  till  I  knew  you  were  no  longer  tme. 
Two  summers  went  by,  yet  you  came  not,  nor  so 
much  as  a  word  from  you.  My  father  was  at 
death's  door,  and  your  very  name  unknown  to 
US ;  not  so  ours  to  you." 
"  I  was  but  trusting  thee,  Lutchina.'' 
And  whether  he  or  not,  Lutchina  could  not 
telL 

She  made  him  no  answer,  but  hurried  for- 
ward, glad  when  the  turrets  of  the  Schloss  came 
in  view ;  and  Melchior  paced  moodily  beside  her. 
When  they  reached  the  Schloss  door  he  thmst 
the  flowers  back  into  her  hands,  and  crushed 
these  within  his  own  strong  grasp. 

"  Thou  wouldst  spurn  me,  Lutchina,  but  thou 
canst  not  1 "  he  laughed  softly.  **  Qo  now  to  the 
old  man — old  he  is — ^and  I  can  wait." 

The  roses  were  scattered  rif|[ht  and  left,  and 
Lutchina  fled  from  him,  trembhng. 

(To  be  continued*) 


A  TREE  IN 
A  TREE  IN  THE  CITY. 
Br  E.  M.  Thompson. 

IT  was  a  relic  of  the  green  conntry,  this  lonely 
elm»  that  stood  sentinel  at  the  comer  of  a 
Imsy  and  dingy  City  street  in  London.  It  braved 
all  weathers,  meekly  fluttering  its  leaves  beneath 
the  sky  it  was  steadily  trying  to  reach  year  by 
year.  The  sky  was  far  away,  with  all  its  stars, 
and  mists,  and  snn-gleams,  but  the  elm,  having 
one  object  in  view,  grew  np  straight,  and  tall,  and 
beaatdml,  in  unswerving  fidelity  to  that  aim  of  its 
life. 

Of  coarse  it  could  not  know,  as  it  followed  the 
dictation  of  its  instincts,  that  old  Mr.  Sowerby  in 
liis  darkened  office  below,  was  not  regarding  it 
with  favour  or  even  civility ;  it  flourished  in  spite 
of  his  maledictions,  spreading  out  its  branches  as 
widely  as  it  could,  and  gaily  tapping  at  the  window 
of  the  gloomy  little  room  under  Mr.  Sowerby's, 
tapping  to  call  Hetty  Blair  to  look  at  it  as  soon 
as  she  was  awake  in  the  morning,  and  whispering 
to  ber  all  day.  Hettv  had  made  friends,  with  the 
elm  when  her  aunt,  the  resident  care-taker  of  the 
premises*  brought  her  to  live  with  her  some  years 
ago.  Hetty  was  an  orphan,  and  crippled  by  an 
accident  to  the  extent  of  being  very  helpless  and 
feeble. 

Aunt  Wooster  was  ancient  and  deaf,  and  not 
very  good-tempered«  perhaps  because  she  had  been 
a  disappointed  woman  all  her  life.  She  had 
always  set  her  mind  upon  something  more  difficult 
of  atUinmentthan  aught  she  could  possess  herself 
of  with  industry ;  she  wanted  quite  out-of-the-way 
things,  and  turned  crabbed  when  she  could  not 
get  them.  Her  best  qualities  certainly  did  not  lie 
upon  the  surface,  and  many  people  were  rude 
enongli  not  to  perceive  the  least  mdication  of  their 
existence,  perhaps  they  were  hidden  in  the  under- 
ground regions  of  the  poor  woman's  nature. 

Hetty  was  not  particularly  clear-sighted  in  this 
respect,  though  she  was  grateful  to  Aunt  Wooster 
for  the  gift  of  a  home.  Where  would  she  have 
ffone  if  Aunt  Wooster  had  not  come  forward  when 
Ser  faiber  died  ?  BeiuK  very  shjr  and  very  deli- 
cate, the  idea  of  a  workhouse  inhrmary  made  the 

S'rl  shudder ;  this  dull  room  and  the  society  of 
nnt  Wooster  were  infinitely  better  than  such  an 
alternative.  Alas !  it  was  a  dreary  life  for  a  girl 
of  her  age ;  she  was  only  twelve,  and  nothing  ever 
came  to  brighten  the  weary  round  of  hours ;  she 
saw  nothing  of  the  outer  world  but  the  elm,  and 
ber  sad  little  heart  was  heavy,  and  her  mind  full 
of  sorrowful  dreams. 

It  was  a  July  afternoon,  sultry  and  unhealthy. 
Mr.  Sowerby  having  permitted  the  weather  to  get 
the  upper  hand  of  him,  did  not  feel  amiable.  The 
three  clerks  who  helped  him  to  make  money,  and 
received  very  small  salaries  themselves,  were  also 
uncomfortable ;  a  passing  water-cart  had  disturbed 
the  current  of  their  equanimity  by  scattering  cool- 
ness that  could  not  refresh  them,  and  Bickers, 
Twitch,  and  Tottle  heaved  throe  fretful  sighs,  as 
they  thought  for  a  brief  moment  of  impossible 
cricket-grounds,  and  rows  in  twilight  down  the 
Thames,  and  fish  suppers  in  pretty  river-side  inns, 
with  sanded  floors  and  old-fashioned  gables,  of 
holidays  in  general,  and  ease  and  leisure,  with  full 
pockets,  and  no  anxiety  for  the  morrow. 
"I  wish/'  muttered  Bickers,  "old  Mother 
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Wooster  would  have  this  window  cleaned,  and 
open  it  to  let  in  a  breath  of  air  occasionally." 

"I  wish  I  might  send  the  ruler  through  it,'* 
said  Tottle  sotio  voce,  **  but  I'd  grudge  the  paying 
up." 

"Ah,"  said  Twitch,  rubbine  his  chio,  that  was 
covered  with  sandy  bristles ;  **  Took  at  the  governor, 
one  would  think  he  had  lost  his  fortune." 

Mr.  Sowerby  had  only  lost  his  glasses,  but  they 
were  a  serious  loss;  he  was  just  in  the  most 
interesting  part  of  a  document  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  a  ship  for  less  than  three-quarters  her 
value;  he  was  gloating  over  the  separate  items 
when  he  dropned  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and 
could  not  find  them  again.  Layers  of  dust  were 
on  the  floor  and  on  the  moth-eaten  bit  of  carpet, 
so  that  when  he  bowed  his  distinguished  nose 
beneath  the  desk,  he  swallowed  a  mouthful  of 
unsavoury  particles,  and  was  set  sneezing,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  spectacles. 

Angry  and  dishevelled,  he  sat  upright  and 
frowned  at  the  clerks. 

''This  office  is  uncommonly  dirty!  Where's 
Mrs.  Wooster  P" 

This  beinff  tantamount  to  "  fetch  Mrs.  Wooster," 
Fitch  stretcned  his  long  legs  and  called  the  house- 
keeper to  come  to  receive  sentence,  and  he  paused 
for  a  moment  in  the  gloom  of  the  back  stairs,  to 
listen  to  a  voice  that  was  singing  very  softly  in  a 
room  below. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Hetty,  you'll  be  heard  in 
the  offices,"  said  Aunt  Wooster  roughly.  She  had 
no  ear  for  music.  Grerman  bands,  barrel  organs, 
and  the  melody  of  the  human  voice  divine,  meant 
nothing  but  noise,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
and  she  didn't  know  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  from 
"  Yankee  Doodle." 

"  It  was  a  song  that  I  made  about  the  tree,  aunt 
Dorcas,  how  fpreen  those  under-branches  are!" 
Hetty's  speakmg  voice  was  so  pathetically  sweet, 
that  the  clerk  waited  to  hear  it  again,  and  he  was 
not  a  sentimental  vouth,  but  those  low,  tremulous 
tones  appealed  to  nis  heart,  which  was  kindly  and 
warm. 

"  Who  have  von  got  down  there  in  the  coal-hole, 
Mrs.  Wooster?  "  he  asked,  as  that  lady  appeared 
in  answer  to  his  summons.  "  Some  sick  person  P  " 

"  My  niece  lives  with  me,  to  keep  me  from  being 
lonesome,  and  she  can't  walk  since  she  fell  and 
strained  her  back,  after  a  fever  three  years  ago. 
I  took  her  out  of  charity.  She's  twelve  years  old 
and  fast  wearing  to  her  grave.'' 

"  Poor  little  thing  I "  said  Fitch,  fumbling  in  his 
pocket ;  "  look  here — give  her  this,  will  you  P  " 

Mrs.  Wooster  accepted  the  threepenny-piece 
readily,  and  cast  it  into  her  own  pouch,  inqmring 
snappishly,  "  And  what  do  Mr.  Sowerby  want— 1 
was  just  scrubbing  the  passage  P  " 

"  Go  and  see  what  he  wants."  answered  Fitch 
laconically,  for  he  was  not  fond  of  the  house- 
keeper. She  was  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  the 
dust  and  the  heat  and  the  drudgery,  all  put 
together.  It  was  almost  a  crime  for  a  woman 
not  to  have  something  pleasant  about  her,  in 
either  character  or  appearance. 

Mr.  Sowerby  scowled  as  Mrs.  Wooster  entered, 
^she  was  always  meek  and  civil  with  him,  and 
could  cajole  him  with  a  well-cooked  lunch ;  but  he 
hod  eaten  his  chops  long  ago,  and  his  present 
need  was  for  his  spectacles — he  was  helpless 
without  them* 
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"  Look  under  this  desk,  Mre.  Woostcr,  and  tell 
me  what  yon  see ! "  said  he  in  sepnlohral  accents. 
Mrs.  Wooster  dodged  down,  sniffed,  and  said  she 
saw  nothing. 

"  I  see,  Ifeeli  I  breathe  dust,  hateful  dust — 
when  was  this  office  cleaned  ?  *' 

'^It  was  cleaned  yesterday  as  usual,  it's  that 
there  tree  outside  that  darkens  the  place,  it's  a 
constant  worry,  sir;  and  when  I  opens  the  winder, 
why,  the  dust  it  has  gathered  aU  day  is  shook 
down  on  everything  inside,  sir." 

"  The  tree  P— humph— " 

"  I  can't  answer  for  nothing  with  such  a  shadow 
over  the  place,  sir.  I  sweep  up  and  sweep  np 
again,  and  that  there  tree  bothers  me  to  a— 

"  Well,  that's  easily  remedied,  the  tree  need  not 
remain ;  I  have  a  right  to  cut  it  down,"  said  Mr. 
Sowerby  savagely.   "  You  may  go." 

Mrs.  Wooster  withdrew  in  a  temper,  and  Pitch 
helped  Mr.  Sowerby  to  hunt  for  the  missing  pro- 
perty in  every  nook  and  oronny  of  the  mouldering 
Doards. 

"  It's  strange,  remarkably  strange ! "  mumbled 
the  discomfited  gentleman,  "  they  only  fell  ofE 
my  nose,  and  they  seem  to  be— nowhere — ^" 

They  were  assuredly  invisible ;  Twitch  rose  from 
bis  knees  the^ worse  tor  his  exertions  in  point  of 
attire,  and  his  already  seedy  nether  p;arments  were 
seedier  still,  for  that  sort  of  dust  cbngs. 

"  If  the  tree  is  in  fault,  it  shall  come  down  at 
once,"  said  Sowerby,  sitting  down,  very  hot  and 
ireful,  and  quite  incapable  of  continuing  his  occu- 
pation. He  could  do  nothing  nnspeotacled.  To 
think  that  two  little  shabby  oits  of  glass  conld 
make  such  a  difference  to  a  clever  man  of  business  i 
ajid  they  were  anything  but  rose-coloured  spec- 
tacles either.  They  took  a  very  prosaic  view  of 
life. 

•       a       •       •  • 

Tm  going  to  Leadenhall  Market^  meat  will  be 
cheap,  it's  so  hot,"  said  Aunt  Wooster*,  "and  you 
work  away  at  that  bit  of  lace  and  finish  it  for  to- 
morrow ;  them  people  are  in  a  hurry." 
.  I've  a  headache,"  sighed  Hetty,  pushing  back 
the  nimbns  of  thick  golden  hair  that  her  relative 
kept  short  by  continual  docking.  "  I  wish  people 
wouldn't  want  lace  in  weather  like  this." 

^  You  ought  to  be  thankful  you've  got  it  to  do, 
and  that  I  round  that  Devonshire  woman  to  teach 
yoQ  how  to  do  it,  so  as  to  let  yon  try  to  make  np 
to  me  for  some  of  your  board." 

It^s  dusky,  and  I  was  copyin|r  the  leaves  on  that 
small  bough,"  said  Hetty,  pointing  to  a  pretty 
branch  that  her  friend,  the  elm,  held  towaras  her 
like  a  hand  offered  in  greeting. 

"  Then  you'd  best  make  haste  with  them  leaves, 
that's  all  I  can  tell  yon,"  quoth  Aunt  Wooster  as 
she  swung  a  basket  on  her  arm  and  went  out. 

The  clerks  had  departed  long  since !  Hetty  knew 
the  echoes  of  the  ancient  house  well,  and  tlie  tread 
of  each  separate  individual,  though  she  had  never 
seen  their  faces.  Mr.  Sowerby  generally  went 
away  before  his  clerks;  nobody  knew  where  he 
lived,  for  he  was  not  communicative.  Hetty  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  gruff  accents  of  her  aunt's 
emplover  in  conversation  with  someone  who  must 
have  oeen  admitted  after  hours.  Mr.  Sowerby 
was  staving  late  to-night.  Hetty  lay  in  her  chair 
and  looked  into  the  dusky  clusters  of  leaves,  and 
made  stories  about  them  for  herself;  she  was 


always  weaving  fancies  bright  and  fair,  for  the 
life  she  lived  would  have  been  wretched,  unen 
durable,  without  the  use  of  the  precious  gift  ot 
imagination  that  fortunately  was  the  child's  dower, 
the  birthright  that  no  one  could  take  from  her. 

It  enabled  Hetty  to  forget  the  present,  and  to  be 
as  happy  as  a  little  girl  doomed  to  exist  in  such 
an  uncongenial  atmosphere  could  be. 

She  sat  or  lay  in  her  dark  corner  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end — Aunt  Wooster  taking  no  fur- 
ther trouble  about  her,  an<^,  bringing  no  doctor  to 
discover  if  there  might  ever  be  a  cure  for  her 
helplessness.  Summer  and  winter  were  only 
signified  to  Hetty  by  the  changes  of  temperature, 
and  by  the  messages  sent  her  trom  the  seasons  by 
her  beloved  tree.  In  winter  she  watched  the 
tracery  of  the  boughs,  and  when  spring  came  and 
the  tiny  brown  buds  made  knots  on  them — knots 
that  swelled  and  burst  into  an  exquisite  green, — 
(juite  unexpectedly  one  day,  when  she  was  count- 
ing them,  she  was  in  breathless  delight,  and  when 
later  on  the  leaves  spread  open,  and  cast  graceful 
shadows,  and  the  breeze  played  with  them,  she 
was  happier  still,  saying  to  herself  gaily — 

''That  is  a  wood,  and  beyond  it  is  the  wOd, 
beautiful  country,  with  birds  and  streams,  and 
wonderful  places  that  I  shall  walk  in  and  love  by- 
and-by — places  where  there  is  shade  and  sunshine, 
and  moss,  and  daisies  like  those  my  father  brought 
me  once.  Ah!  Aunt  Wooster  doesn't  guess 
where  I  go  when  I  leave  my  wood!  The  other 
side  of  my  tree  is  only  the  street  to  her;  I 
would  rather  be  myself  than  Aunt  Wooster !  " 

As  Hetty  looked  at  her  tree  to-night,  she  pitied 
it,  because  the  dust  of  the  day  and  the  heat  of  the 
sun  had  made  the  leaves  droop  heavily ;  a  shower 
was  necessary '  to  its  comfort  sometimes,  and 
therefore  she  wished  it  would  rain,  not  on  Mrs. 
Wooster's  bonnet,  of  course,  but  when  that  lady 
returned  from  her  marketing. 

Presently  Hetty  became  aware  of  voices  in  the 
street  just  outside  the  door,  and  some  one  was 
irreverently  poking  and  probing  the  heart  of  the 
elm  with  a  lone  pole. 

"What  a  shame!'*  cried  Hetty,  fired  with 
indignation.  "  Mr.  Sowerby  ought  to  be  told ;  if 
I  could  only  walk  up  the  stairs,  I  could  tell  him. 
I  can  crawl  up,  but  if  aunt  comes  home  she  will 
be  very  angry.  What  shall  I  do  P  Oh,  my  dear 
tree ! " 

On  sundry  occasions,  when  left  by  herself, 
Hetty  had  actually  managed  to  make  her  way  up 
into  the  hall,  to  see  what  it  was  like.  The  journey 
was  a  painful  progress  on  her  hands  and  knees,  for 
she  could  not  stand  upright ;  but  it  had  given  her 
much  pleasure,  and  when,  by  slow  degrees,  she  got 
back  into  her  comer,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  done 
something  great,  and  when  she  had  seen  the  front 
door  and  the  two  office  doors  on  that  floor,  and 
pictured  old  Mr.  Sowerby  and  the  three  clerks  to  her 
own  satisfaction.  Mr.  Sowerby  thus  portrayed  was 
a  fat  and  rosy  gentleman,  like  a  kind  doctor  she 
remembered  in  the  long  ago ;  and  the  clerks  were 
three  rosy  boys,  who  were  full  of  fun  and  fresh 
from  school.  The  upper  hall  was  veiy  dusty 
though,  and  the  boards  were  decaying. 

A  merciless  thrust  into  the  tree  broke  off  a  fine 
branch.  Hetty  heard  the  loud  voices  again,  and 
regular  strokes  as  with  a  hatchet. 

"It  had  better  be  done  at  once!"  said  Mr. 
Sowerby*s  unmusical  tones;  "don't  leave  it  till 
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to-morrow.  The  street  is  narrow  and  it  might 
block  the  way." 

What  conld  he  mean,  and  why  were  these 
strokes  contintiing  P  As  Hetty  gazed  in  amaze- 
ment, a  sort  of  shudder  or  thrill  seemed  to  mn 
through  the  elm,  and  another  fine  branch  was 
broken ;  if  this  went  on,  the  enchanted  wood  mast 
be  destroyed  soon. 

"That  is  very  strange,"  said  Hetty  in  vagne 
alarm.  "  I  must  go  up  and  see  what  it  is.  It  is 
quite  dreadful." 

She  crept  along  as  well  as  she  could,  and  groped 
her  way  to  the  stairs ;  they  were  steep  and  dan- 
gerous, and  she  was  afraid  she  could  not  climb 
them  £ut  enough.  Her  heart  was  beating  wildly, 
and  she  was  tongue-tied  with  tremdation,  for 
there  was  a  tall,  dark  figure  stationed  at  the  open 
door  when  she  reached  the  passage. 

The  tree,  the  tree  I "  gasped  &etty  at  last,  but 
her  cry  was  unheard. 

"Are  you  sure  tou  understand  what  you  are 
doing?  "  demanded  Mr.  Sowerby  from  the  door  ; 
and  a  rougher  voice  replied,  "xes,  sir;  it  ain't 
the  first  tree  I've  chopped." 

*•  And  you  will  not  have  assistance  P  " 
They  must  be  doinff  something  wicked ! "  said 
Hetty,  exerting  herself  desperately. 

As  she  crept  by  the  office  door  she  saw  some* 
thing  that  glittered  sticking  out  of  a  crevice  near 
the  uireshom,  and  with  a  tug  drew  a  pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  spectocles  from  a  rat-hole,  which  the  rats 
had  allowed  to  remain  where  thev  fell  from  their 
owner's  hand  that  afternoon,  perhaps  on  account 
of  their  not  being  nourishing  food. 

Somebody  touched  Mr.  Sowerby's  boot,  and 
flturtled  him  so  that  he  jumped,  and  oo  turning 
roond  beheld  a  queer  little  creature  on  the  floor. 
Hetty  was  soiled  after  her  journey ;  her  print 
frock  torn  and  worn,  her  face  covered  with  dust 
and  cobwebs,  and  she  was  very  small  of  her  age. 
She  held  out  one  dirty  little  hand  towards  the  old 
gentleman,  who  ejaculated  in  disgust  and  dis- 
may— 

•*  Eh !  What's  this  P  Who  is  this  P  How  did 
yon  get  in  from  the  street,  child?  I'll  have  no 
beggars  in  here.  I'll — I'U  give  you  up  to  a  police- 
man." 

He  could  not  see  very  clearly  without  his  glasses, 
bat  he  thought  he  had  secured  a  professional 
planderer,  a  tiny  Bohemian  taught  to  thieve 
m>m  the  cradle. 

**  Get  up,  get  np,"  he  said  angrily. 
Oh,  but  I  cannot— I  " 

The  process  of  ejectment  is  very  simple  when 
the  ejected  person  is  of  no  particular  size  and  in- 
capable of  resistance.  Mr.  Sowerby  sternly  beat 
his  shaggy  brows  and,  with  a  grim  smile  on  his 
thin  lips,  firmly  gra8j)ed  Hettv  by  her  draperies 
and  landed  her  outside  on  the  steps,  ana  not 
tenderly  either;  she  uttered  a  low  cry  of  pain,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  noticed  that  she  was  holding 
his  spectacles,  as  jhe  lav  gazing  upwards  with 
fascinated  eyes  into  the  nattering  mass  of  green, 
for  the  elm  was  gradually  yielding  to  vigorous 
strokes,  trembling  at  every  blow. 

"  Oh,  my  tree ;  my  tree ! "  wailed  Hetty. 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  child,  where  did  you  get —  * 
erolaimed  Mr.  Sowerby,  making  for  his  spectacles 
with  a  msh.  "  Where  did  you  find — ^no,  you  stole 
them— you  must  have  stolen  them !  Where  are  the 
poh'ce  P— boy,  call  the  poHce." 
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The  members  of  the  force  were,  however,  not 
within  sight ;  in  fact,  they  were  relaxing  their  dis- 
cipline over  the  tea-pot  in  privacy  and  there  was 
no  one  to  take  anybody  up. 

Terrified  and  bewildered,  Hetty  silently  let  the 
cross  old  gentleman  grab  at  her  arm  and  shake 
her,  but  she  changed  the  spectacles  into  her  left 
hand. 

"Aunt  Wooster  said  that,"  she  began,  **that 
Mr.  Sowerby  had  lost  them.  I'll  keep  them  for 
him." 

"lam  Mr.  Sowerby." 

Hetty  did  not  believe  it ;  the  Mr.  Sowerby  in  her 
imaginary  mental  portrait  gallery  had  not  spoken 
so,  had  not  frowned  upon  her — and  yet  this  indi- 
vidual used  Mr.  Sowerby's  tones  in  speaking, 
which  was  a  decided  libertv  if  they  were  not  his 
personal  propertv.  The  elm  was  Mr.  Sowerby's 
property  too,  and  how  could  any  one  dare  to  injure 
the  tree  that  was  the  single  spot  of  brightness  in 
the  dull  old  street.  Surely  Mr.  Sowerby  must  love 
the  tree— this  old  gentleman  must  be  an  impostor 

"  It's  not  nice  to  be  shaken,"  said  Hetty,  deter- 
mined but  out  of  breath ;  "you  are  unkind ;  Mr. 
Sowerby  wouldn't  do  that,  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't, 
BO  I  won  t  give  you  his  spectacles." 

"  Won't  P—y on  impudent  little  monk  " 

"  Look,  look,  you'll  be  killed ! "  shrieked  the 
child  suddenly,  and  she  flung  the  glasses  with  all 
the  strength  of  her  weak  arm  on  the  pavement. 

Mr.  Sowerby,  exasperated  beyond  measure, 
shook  her  from  him  and  bounded  towards  the 
gutter,  with  all  the  agility  of  his  by-gone  youth — 
the  wretched  little  thief — the  spectacles  were 
broken  by  their  fall.  But  the  small  crowd  that 
had  gathered  to  watch  the  fun,  as  crowds  in 
London  do  in  a  few  minutes,  raised  a  shout  and 
there  was  a  crash — a  rumbling  sound,  "  Look  out 
master." 

The  elm  had  fallen  prone  at  an  unexpected 
moment;  it  blocked  up  the  doorway,  the  top 
boughs  had  smashed  Mr.  Sowerby's  office  windows, 
its  bulk  crashed  down  his  railings,  and  even  his 
august  person  was  pushed  ignommiously  into  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  street.  The  unskilful  woods- 
man gazed  upon  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  in  half 
a  mind  to  flee  before  his  employer  recovered  his 
footing  as  well  as  his  self-possession. 

•*  Who'd  aknown  it  *ud  have  fallen  that  way !  ** 
he  exclaimed,  gaping  at  his  handiwork  with  open 
mouth,  and  clapping  his  hat  still  further  back  on 
his  bullet  head,   "  And  I'm  that  'ot." 

"  Where's  the  child-the  little  giri  ? cried  Mr. 
Sowerby,  excitedly  struggling  with  a  bough ;  the 
child  was  on  the  steps." 

"  Then  she  must  ha'  bin  killed.  Didn't  I  holler 
out  for  every  one  to  hear — I  did,"  grunted  the 
man  stolidly. 

At  this  juncture  the  boy,  who  had  gone  in 
search  of  a  policeman,  reappeared  with  one  who 
had  finished  his  tea,  and  was  ready  for  work. 

"  Hallo ! "  said  this  functionary,  sharply ;  **  who 
has  cut  down  the  elm  in  that  mshion  r  Look  at 
the  windows;  look  at  the  door.  By  whose 
orders?" 

"By  mine.  1  had  the  right,"  began  Mr. 
Sowerby;  "but  *' 

"  Stop,  sir ;  yon  must  prove  your  ri^ht.  How 
has  it  come  to  be  your  right  P  and  it  certainlv 
wasn't  your  right  to  cut  it  down  like  that ;  look 
were  it  lies,  and  look  at  the  damage." 
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The  policeman  had  no  dislike  to  trees,  yon  see. 
They  are  comfortable  things  to  stand  nnder  some- 
times, they  are  landmarks  for  a  beat,  and  they 
remind  one  of  country  days  and  conrting.  The 
policeman  looked  almost  sentimental  for  a  second, 
but  the  alarm  depicted  in  Mr.  Sowerby's  counte- 
nance soon  showed  him  that  something  was  wrong. 

"  Look  here/'  gasped  the  gentleman  in  a  sort  of 
snbdned  horror ;  "  look  here,  there  was  a  child  I 
tell  you— nnder — nnder  " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there's  anybody 
nnder  the  tree  P  that  there  tree?  *' 

Mr.  Sowerby  made  no  answer ;  he  only  began 
to  tear  the  branches  vehemently ;  he  must  find  the 
child  or  lose  his  senses.  In  a  brief  moment,  ere 
he  blunderingly  took  heed  of  Hetty's  sudden 
warning  cry,  he  had  seen  her  face  close  in  all  its 
fragile  loveliness,  her  eyes  had  met  his,  and  their 
innocent  sweetness  startled  him  like  a  remem- 
brance of  his  dead  youth. 

•*  Mr.  Sowerby,"  said  the  policeman,  "  you  will 
be  summoned  for  this,  sir.  You  should  have  had 
it  done  properly;  made  it  safe  for  your  neigh- 
bours." 

"  Hang  my  neighbours !  Can*t  you  help,  with- 
out chattering  ?  " 

They  tore  at  the  hapless  tree  savagely;  the 
street  was  strewn  with  leaves,  as  if  in  readiness  for 
some  festival  of  summer,  and  presently  they  saw 
the  object  of  their  search  lying  in  a  hollow  of 
greenery ;  the  arching  boughs  bad  made  a  bower 
for  her,  and  when  they  raised  the  trunk  and  were 
able  to  reach  her,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  deep  sleep, 
for  the  transparent  lids  shrouded  her  violet  eyes, 
and  there  was  a  strange  look  of  peace  on  her  face. 

"  Lod  a  mercy ! "  cried  Aunt  Wooster,  hurrying 
up.  **  What's  happened?  It  can't  be— it  can't 
be  that  my  little  niece  has  got  killed !  She  must 
have  come  up  to  see  what  was  doing  to  the  tree; 
that's  how  it  was,  she  was  so  fond  of  it." 

But  Mr.  Sowerby  put  her  aside,  and  knelt  down 
by  Hetty. 

"  Is  sue  dead  ?  "  he  muttered  hoarsely,  and  he 
touched  her  with  hands  that  trembled.  *'It  is 
my  doing  if  she  is.  I  will  take  her  to  the  surgery 
yonder." 

"Dear  sir,  how  good  you  are!  It  was  her 
fault,"  snivelled  Mrs.  Wooster,  who  was  perhaps 
a  little  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  a  helplens 
relative.  "It  was  Providence  that  done  it,  if  she's 
taken— oh ! " 

**  Woman,  stand  back.  Lot  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence alone.  What  providence  are  you  to  any- 
body?" 

Mrs.  Wooster  stared;  she  was  not  used  to  such 
chiding. 

But  testy  Mr.  Sowerby  lifted  Hetty  with  the 
utmost  tenderness.  Tho  child's  head  with  its 
nimbus  of  golden  hair  drooped  on  his  shoulder ; 
one  thin  arm  dropped  as  if  it  were  injured  badly, 
but  the  other  rested  on  his  neck  as  if— oh  joy  1 — 
there  was  life  in  it. 

Then  Hetty  stirred,  oiiened  her  eyes,  and  mur- 
mured dreamily  something  that  no  one  under- 
stood. It  was  about  *'tbe  other  side  of  her 
wood ; "  then  she  recognized  the  withered  counte- 
nance of  her  bearer. 

"  Please  don't  hurt  me,*'  she  said;  "  please  where 
am  I  going  ?  " 

"  Thank  God  I— I  have  not  caused  her  death ! " 
cried  Mr.  Sowerby,   "  She  is  injured  though,  h^t 


she  may  be  cured.  My  child,  yon  need  not  fear 
me." 

The  last  thine  that  Hetty  heard  that  night 
when  she  was  Tying  in  her  hospital  bed  sent 
her  into  a  happy  sleep  in  spite  of  the  pain  she 
was  in. 

"Little  girl— dear  little  girl,"  said  old  Mr. 
Sowerby,  "  you  saved  my  life  to-day,  and  I  shall 
carry  you  away  as  soon  as  you  are  well  enough 
to  my  home  in  Kent  to  be  my  daughter,  my  com- 
fort. You  will  find  twenty  trees  for  the  tree  you 
have  lost,  and  roses  and  everything  you  think 
pretty." 

Hetty  slept  and  dreamt  of  his  words,  and  soon 
—very  soon — she  really  saw  the  other  side  of  her 
tree. 

Old  Mr.  Sowerby  became  amiable ;  be  was 
humanized  by  the  natural  process  of  having 
something  to  love,  and  his  three  clerks  grew  quite 
fond  of  him. 

Hetty  was  a  fairy  gift,  you  know,  and  so  are 
many  unvalued  things  when  you  understand 
them;  but  the  narrow  city  street  will  never 
be  gladdened  with  another  tree  like  Hetty's  elm. 
Its  greenness  and  beauty  are  a  tradition  of  the 
past,  but  it  did  not  die  in  vain. 

Aunt  Wooster  resides  in  some  almshouse  now. 
and  quarrels  with  the  charity  that  supports  her; 
but  she  could  not  be  happy  unless  she  nad  some- 
thing to  grumble  at. 


IN  SUMMER-TIME. 

AGAIN  in  the  hedgerows,  heavy 
With  blossom,  trail  and  twine 
Woodbine  and  hop  and  bramble, 
Dog-rose  and  eglantine. 

Again  on  the  hill-side  sparkle 

The  delicate  white  flowers 
And  ruddy  leaves  of  the  sun-dew : 

Again  the  golden  hours 

Of  Summers  eloquent  silence 

Make  it  a  joy  to  be ; 
And  gleam  and  glory  and  glamour 

Are  mantling  forest  and  lea. 

But,  why — when  coppice  and  moorland 
And  lane  and  meaaow  grew  gay 

With  welcome  to  Summer,  resuming 
Its  blithe,  beneficent  sway— 

Among  all  glad  things  returning. 

Fairer  than  they,  in  the  train 
Of  radiant,  blossom-prankt  Summer, 

Came  not  to  greet  me  again 

In  the  old  familiar  fashion, 

At  the  ancient  trysting-plaoe, 
A  vision  of  girlish  beauty — 

The  shy,  sweet,  winsome  face 

That  a  year  since  beamed  upon  me, 
Makiuflf  these  dreamful  bowers 

Love's  Pleasaunce,  yet  drooped  and  faded 
I'  the  Autumn  with  the  flowers  ? 

John  P,  Boij^q, 


A  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 
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THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

BY  EDWIN  WHELPTON. 

MY  husband's  death  seemed  to  upset  every- 
thing. Our  pretty  little  villa  became 
painful  to  me.  Association  was  not  tender — 
rather  was  it  saddening.  Every  day  and  every 
hour  of  a  day  1  was  too  painfully  reminded  of 
our  brief  spell  of  happiness,  of  his  departure  for 
aye.  My  sister  Cora  came  to  live  with  me,  and  she 
did  her  oest  to  cheer  me ;  but  at  times  Cora  was 
very  much  out  of  sorts.  She  was  delicate.  Accus- 
tomed to  country  air,  liondon  disagreed  with 
her,  the  roses  vanished  out  of  her  cheeks,  and  her 
spirits  often  enough  were  lower  than  mine.  She 

Eut  a  brave  face  on  matters,  but  I  could  see  when 
er  gaiety  was  forced.  Alfred  (Alfred  was  Cora's 
lover)  was  anxious  about  her.  Although  he  held 
an  appointment  in  a  London  hospital,  and  was 
competent  enough  to  be  accepted  as  an  authority, 
he  insisted  upon  having  an  "  opinion."  We  got 
it:  substantially  what  Alfred  had  declared.  Cora 
needed  change  of  air.  The  man  of  age  and  expe- 
rience adding,  "Bracing.  Nothing  wrong,  my 
dear  madam,  nothing ;  her  lungs  are  sound  as  a 
roach." 

Alfred  and  Cora  were  to  marry  as  soon  as 
Alfred  could  see  his  way  to  a  country  practice.  I 
could  have  helped  him,  but  Alfred  was  so  abomin- 
ably index)endent.  I  could  not  see  why  they  could 
not  marrjr  in  his  present  position.  But  1  kept  my 
counsel ;  in  Cora  s  present  state  of  health  perhaps 
it  was  ¥risdom  deferring  their  union. 

There  was  nothing  to  keep  me  in  town ;  indeed, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  live  in  the  country. 
Besides  the  fresh  air,  one  gets  fresh  butter,  new- 
laid  eggs,  milk  from  the  cow.  And  what  a  glorious 
thing  to  grow  one's  own  vegetables,  and  pluck  and 
eat  fruit  ripe  on  tree  and  bush.  Then,  without 
being  straitened  in  means,  I  had  not  bo  much  t.o 
play  with  as  when  poor  dear  Joe  was  alive.  He 
was  but  a  junior  partner,  and  I  had  to  submit  to 
be  bought  out.  in  fact>  he  had  as  good  as  willed 
it  so.  There  is  no  telling  what  may  happen.  In 
these  ticklish  times,  a  "  going  concern  "  may  have 
to  wind  up,  and  Joe  did  not  like  one  of  the  part- 
ners. Wliat  was  his  due  and  mine,  invested 
securely,  if  it  brought  in  a  diminished  income,  left 
no  room  for  anxiety  or  nervous  forecasting. 

"Well,  Selina,  what  is  your  idea P Alfred 
asked,  after  I  told  him  what  Dr.  Magnus  had  said. 

•*  We  must  look  out  for  a  house,  or  get  you  to  do 
that  for  ua." 

'*  Then  I  have  anticipated  your  thought  as  well 
as  old  Magnus's  fiat.  I  have  run  my  eye  through 
two  or  three  papers,  and  have  brought  the 
Telegraph,  There's  a  country  house  advertised 
that  will  suit  yon.  You  ve  often  romanced  about 
living  in  an  antiquated  old  place.    Here  we  are." 

Alfred  read  aloud  the  advertisement — 

**An  Ancient  Stone  Besidence,  near  the  Sea, 
To  Let  for  a  Year  or  Term  of  Years.  Partly  fur- 
nished ;  the  owner  abroad.  Bent  secondary  to  a 
suitable  tenant.  Bails  near.  Orchard  and  paddock 
if  required. — Apply  toMr.Fortescue,  Barton-upon- 
Humber." 

"  Bent  secondary !  that  surely  means  something 
would  be  given  annually  to  an  approved  tenant," 
rpipanc^d  Al^e<it 


"  But  we  ought  to  see  the  place  before  we  take 
it,"  said  L 

"  Had  I  better  write  to  Mr.  Fortyscrew  now  ? 

"  How  would  it  be  for  you  to  run  down  and  spy 
out  the  land  ?  " 

"  Can  Alfred  get  a  day  P "  put  in  Cora  ques- 
tioningly. 

"  Two,  you  mean,  dear,"  said  Alfred.  "  I  must 
ask  for  two.  I  might  not  work  the  journey  in 
one,  if  trains  run  awkwardly.  I  can  get  leave,  I've 
re-Heved  everybody." 

The  next  morning  we  borrowed  a  Bradskaw, 
and  when  Alfred  came  in,  we  had  his  trains  jotted 
down.  If  he  started  with  the  night  mail,  he  would 
accomplish  the  distance,  have  ample  time  to  recon- 
noitre, and  be  back  the  following  night. 

When  Alfred  returned,  he  painted  the  house  in 
roseate  hues.  It  stood  by  itself,  but  was  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  the  town.  Facing  the 
Humber,  the  town  of  Hull  could  be  seen ;  also  a 
village  directly  opposite  us.  For  company,  there 
would  be  the  procession  of  sail  on  the  estuary, 
and  the  perpetual  railway  trains  on  the  other 
bank. 

"  I  won't  call  the  agent  Fortyscrew  again,**  said 
Alfred,  with  compunction,  "he  is  a  decent  sort  of 
man.  He  seemea  wishful  to  meet  me.  He  only 
asked  £25  rent ;  when  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
think  £20  would  be  sufficient  he  closed  at  once. 
There  is  another  thing,  Selina.  A  cottage  is  near, 
an  old  woman  lives  in  it,  a  kind  of  caretaker.  She 
proffered  to  help  you  in  any  way." 

'*  We  shall  have  to  get  the  furniture  packed  then, 
and  I  shall  have  to  let  the  villa." 

"I  wouldn't  hurry  about  either,"  demurred 
Alfred.  The  house  is  partly  furnished.  1  think 
you  might,  with  a  few  things,  make  shift  for  a 
night  or  two.  I  certainly  told  him  he  might  have 
the  agreement  ready,  but  I  think  you  ought  to 
look  over  the  house  yonrself." 

How  I  did  wish  we  had  packed  when  we  saw 
the  house.  It  really  was  delightful.  It  might  be 
a  little  fusty,  but  occupation  would  remedy  that. 
My  experience  of  antiquated  houses  was  confined 
to  books.  Cora's  eyes  brightened.  Staircase  and 
conidors  were  all  wainscotted,  some  old  portraits 
hanging  on  the  walls.  But  in  most  of  the  rooms, 
the  owners  had  so  far  bent  to  modern  ideas  as  to 
have  them  canvassed  and  papered.  It  seemed  a 
species  of  Vandalism  tome.  There  was  one  bedroom 
that  had  not  been  modernized,  and  without  saying 
anything  just  then,  I  decided  upon  occupying  it. 
As  I  came  out  upon  the  staircase,  I  looked  again 
at  one  of  the  old  portraits ;  the  face  had  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  me.  There  was  hardness  m  it^  a 
peculiar  gleam  in  the  eyes — vindictive,  suspicious, 
if  not  jealous.  One  hand  grasped  a  riding-whip 
as  if  with  unnecessary  tightness.  The  old  care- 
taker, I  noticed,  seemed  to  edge  away  from  the 
portrait.  Alfred  had  said  that  the  old  lady  was 
agreeable,  but  we  thought  her  extremely  self-con- 
tained; she  would  give  little  more  than  ''yes"  or 
"no"  to  our  questions.  Maria,  one  of  our  maids 
whom  we  had  brought  down  with  us,  declared 
the  old  woman  boorish;  but  we  read  Maria  a 
lecture ;  we  told  her  we  hoped  she  would  not  be 
disagreeable,  for  we  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  our  one  neighbour. 

Alfred  had  not  overrated  the  views ;  the  room  I 
had  pitched  upon  commanded  tbe  estuary.  The 
view  was  blocked  a  little  at  one  point,  by  a  kind  of 
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triangnlar  copse :  it  seemed  a  remnant  of  the  old 
time  when  Nature  ran  wild.  There  was  a  growth 
of  furze  and  other  undergrowth  almost  to  the 
water's  edge.  A  happy  thought  occurred  to  us — 
bathing.  We  hurried  down  to  the  water  and 
found  the  shore  shingly,  and  actually  a  hut,  as  if 
placed  there  for  our  convenience. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house  I  sent  for  a  car- 
penter. We  had  brought  with  us  a  couple  of  beds 
and  other  sundries.  The  man  had  not  been  in  the 
house  ten  minutes  when  Maha,  with  a  white  face, 
rushed  in  upon  us. 

*'  If  you  please  *m,  the  house  is  haunted ! " 
Such  nonsense,"  cried  I,  exasperated,  "  who 
has  been  telling  you  such  a  ridiculous  tale." 

**  The  carpenter,  ma'am.   He  ought  to  know." 

•*  He  ougnt  to  know  better  than  to  frighten  a 
credulous  girl,  silly  man." 

Maria  had  barely  gone,  when  the  old  lady  ap- 
peared. 

''Are  yon  going  to  sleep  in  the  panelled  room, 
ma'am  P  " 

"  Of  course  we  are,  it  is  by  far  the  pleasantest 
room  in  the  house." 

"  I  wouldn't  sleep  in  that  room,  ma*am." 

"Why  P  "  I  asked,  a  little  irritably. 

•*  I  wouldn't,  ma'am." 
That  is  no  answer.  Do  you  say  it  is  haunted  P  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  but  folks  reckon  there's  summuts." 

"  Summuts,"  sneered  I,  **  why  this  corner  of 
England  is  full  of  superstition." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  choose  another  room," 
suggested  Cora,  when  the  old  lady  was  gone.  I 
saw  that  Cora  was  nervous. 

Pooh,  are  you  frightened,  Cora  P  You  are  as 
foolish  as  they.  Well,  you  may  sleep  in  Maria's 
room  to-night,  and  I  will  sleep  there  alone." 

•*  No,  I  ahall  sleep  where  you  sleep,  dear,"  said 
Cora  strenuouslv,  forcing  herself  to  be  courageous. 

"To  think  that  in  this  enlightened  century 
there  should  be  people  who  believe  in  ghosts ! " 
laughed  I  in  derision. 

However,  Maria  was  so  frightened  by  the  foolish 
carpenter's  assertion,  she  declared  that  she  dare 
not  sleep  in  any  room  in  the  house,  unless  she  bad 
some  one  for  company.  In  the  end  we  had  to 
let  her  go  to  the  cottage,  and  brave  the  night  by 
ourselves. 

A  tarnished  mirror  over  the  fireplace  was  the 
only  wall  adornment  our  bedroom  had.  When 
one  looked  in  it  the  image  was  somewhat  indis- 
tinct; Cora  started  at  her  own  reflection.  I 
laughed  at  her  nervousness,  and  succeeded,  as  I 
thought,  in  reassuring  her. 

I  must  say  I  felt  the  room  a  little  eerie  when, 
awake,  I  heard  only  Cora's  breathing.  I  never 
felt  more  sleepless  in  my  life.  I  wished  I  had 
brought  both  maids  down,  so  that  Maria  would 
have  hud  no  excuse,  but  I  felt  bound  to  leave  one 
behind,  and  Alfred  had  kindly  proffered  to  sleep 
in  the  house  until  we  decided  definitely.  Eleven 
o'clock ! — our  little  timepiece  indicated  the  hour 
with  a  metallic  chink.  How  puny  it  sounded 
here.  I  wished  I  could  go  to  sleep.  But  in  a 
strange  house,  anywhere,  my  first  night  is  a  wake- 
ful one.  I  must  have  got  into  a  doze  when  a 
violent  stroke  upon  the  door,  as  if  given  with  a 
hunting-whip,  brought  me  back  to  complete  con- 
sciousness. It  had  a  frightful  sound  in  my  ear, 
and,  I  must  confess,  terrified  me.  It  awoke  Cora, 
I  felt  her  grasp  me  convulsively.  Before  I  coald 


speak  or  scream,  there  came  in  quick  snccesnon 
a  second  and  third  stroke.  I  lay  bathed  in  per- 
spiration, my  head  aching  almost  with  the  frigkt : 
Cora,  I  could  feel,  shaking  as  with  the  ague. 

"Don't  scream!"  I  managed  to  whisper  to 
Cora,  though  never  in  my  life  was  I  nearer  shriek- 
ing myself. 

Involuntarily  I  sat  up.  It  was  moonliffbt,  and 
there  was  no  blind  to  the  window,  or  it  iiad  not 
been  drawn  down.  Cora  clutched  me,  and  pointed 
to  the  walL  There  was  an  undefined  luminous 
shape  I 

"  Look !  look ! "  gasped  Cora. 

I  obeyed  her  gesture.  The  somethhig  was  re- 
flected in  the  mirror.  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
opened  theni  again.  My  heart  stood  still.  It 
was^  no  optical  delusion.  My  eyes  might  be 
strained,  partly  with  fright,  but  I  was  sure  that 
my  imagination  was  playing  me  no  trick.  I  fell 
back,  then  ventured  to  look  again  as  I  lay.  The 
shape  disappeared  gradually,  the  wall  resuming 
its  normal  appearance.  Cora  had  covered  her  face 
with  the  bedclothes. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  dear,  it  is  a  shameful 
trick.  Some  one  may  have  a  reason  for  keeping 
the  house  empty."  I  could  not  think  so,  but  1 
wished  to  inspire  Cora  with  courage.  "  Wo  will 
telegraph  to  Alfred.  He  will  come  down  and  get 
at  the  mystery." 

Alfred  derided  the  supernatural.  Sometimes  I 
had  been  inclined  to  think  he  went  too  far.  I  am 
not  straitlaced,  but  still  one  shrinks  a  little  when 
matters  are  ridiculed  which  from  childhood  we 
have  been  taught  to  shelve,  or  regard  vrith  a 
feeling  akin  to  awe.  But  in  spite  of  Alfred's 
materialistic  leanings  and  views,  I  had  no  com- 
punction trusting  Cora  to  him.  Here  he  would 
nave  a  fine  chance  of  proving  his  theories. 

After  the  fright,  sleeping  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Cora  would  not  be  induced  to  uncover  her 
face  or  relax  her  grasp.  I  spoke  in  whispers,  but 
that  alarmed  her ;  wnen  I  essayed  a  word,  she 
grasped  me  tighter,  or  there  was  a  stifled  "  S — sh !" 
I  closed  my  eyes,  opening  them  at  intervals, 
anxious  for  daylight.  To  get  up,  to  leave  the 
room,  was  what  I  dare  not  do.  I  dreaded  the 
corridor  in  the  darkness.  How  I  wished  I  had 
left  a  light  burning,  but  I  had  seen  the  moon.  I 
dare  not  ^et  up  to  light  the  candle ;  striking  the 
match  might  bring  some  nameless  horror  upon 
me.   I  dare  scarcely  breathe  audibly. 

With  what  relief  did  I  view  the  first  fitrealra  of 
Hght. 

"Cora,"  said  I — niy  calm  voice  surprising 
myself — we  can  get  up  now,  it  is  daylight." 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  London  by  the  first  train," 
implored  she.  **  I  dare  not  sleep  in  this  house 
another  night.   I  should  die  of  fright." 

"  I  shall  telegraph  to  Alfred.  If  he  can't  get 
down,  we  will  go  to  a  hotel  at  Barton  or  Hull. 
I  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  trick.  Don't  mention  a 
word  to  Maria,  nor  to  the  old  ladv.  Perhaps  she 
is  in  the  conspiracy.  She  didn't  wish  us  to 
occupy  this  room." 

In  my  telegram  I  urged  Alfred  to  come ;  I  also 
begged  him  to  wire  back  and  let  us  know  whether 
he  could  or  could  not  come. 

The  dear  fellow  replied  in  the  affirmative.  I 
knew  that  he  would  strain  every  nerve. 

But  although  I  bound  Cora  over  to  secrecy,  I 
determined  to  try  and  prevail  upon  the  old  lady 
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to  state  why  she  had  not  wished  ns  to  occnpy 
that  particnlar  room.  I  pride  myself  upon  a  little 
tact,  or  ability  to  iramp  dry  the  deepest  welL  I 
believe  I  should  naye  been  good  as  a  lawyer, 
fovdng  an  unwilling  witness  to  reyeal  what  he 
wished  to  keep  back.  I  left  Cora  with  Maria,  and 
proceeded  to  ike  oottage.  After  some  preamble, 
I  brought  up  the  subject,  and  when  I  acquainted 
the  old  lady  that  I  had  heard  noises,  she  became 
eommunieatiye.   The  hatue  vxu  iMuntedJ 

*'  I'ye  slept  in  the  house,"  she  admitted. 

**  Did  you  never  hear  them  F  " 
I  never  slept  in  that  room/'  said  she  evasively. 
«•  What  were  they  like  F  " 

**  Like  a  whip,  as  if  the  lash  and.  stock  were 
held  in  the  hand." 

"  Ah/'  murmured  she  with  an  asaentive  inclina- 
tion of  the  head. 

You  haven't  slept  in  that  room  F  '* 

"  No,  ma*am." 

«« Will  yon  sleep  in  it  to-night  F  " 
No,  ma'am,  not  for  all  the  money  in  the  world/' 
answered  she  with  decision. 

''la  there  any  story  connected  with  the  noises  F" 
''Well,  yes,  ma'am,  there  is." 
I  should  like  to  hear  it.  I  should  feel  better 
Batisfied.*' 

To  give  the  story  in  the  old  lady's  vernacular, 
would  be  repetitive,  if  not  tedious.  I  gathered  it 
with  some  trouble;  at  times  she  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  wander  from  her  subject.  I  think  I  give 
it  succinctly. 

The  estate  came  by  marriage  to  the  original  of 
Ihe  portrait  with  the  riding-whip.  It  was  not  a 
marnage  of  affection.  A  young  neiress  was  con- 
strained to  marry  a  man  much  older  than  herself, 
who  had  an  eye  upon  her  dowry.  Court  influence 
was  even  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  The  heiress 
had  a  half-brother,  an  unswerving  Jacobite,  who 
had  followed  the  king  to  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
Allying  himself  with  the  Pretender,  there  was 
never  any  chance  of  his  succeeding  to  his  forfeited 
estates.  He  was  too  zealous  a  partisan.  Even- 
tually he  was  entrusted  with'a  mission  to  England, 
there  to  hold  secret  meetings  with  and  gather  the 
strei^h  and  disposition  of  those  not  inimical  to 
the  otoart  cause.  The  Hanoverian  party  were 
apprised  of  his  descent  upon  the  coast,  and,  with- 
out making  the  knowledge  public,  a  watch  was 
set.  The  recnsant  was  warned,  and  succeeded  in 
escaping  capture,  hiding  at  successive  houses.  He 
had  a  natural  desire  to  see  his  sister^a  mother's 
children  are  nearer  than  a  father's — at  his  sis- 
ter's house  he  knew  he  could  be  safe  for  a  time, 
the  contiguity  of  water  facilitating  escape ;  more- 
over, a  secret  passage  existed  in  the  house,  only 
the  direct  heir  being  entrusted  with  the  secret  of 
its  position. 

Self -contained,  dreading  more  than  disliking  the 
man  who  had  been  forced  upon  her,  no  confidences 
ever  passed  between  husband  and  wife.  The 
wife's  coldness  probablj  exasperated  a  husband 
prone  to  suspicion  and  jealousy.   He  had  always 
imagined  that  his  wife  had  some  prior  attach- 
ment; the  years  strengthened  his  belief.  At  one 
lime  he  had  hung  about  the  Court,  suddenly  he 
retired  to  the  country,  and  in  a  way  immured  him- 
selfjand  his  young  wife.   He  was  not  one  to  wander 
far  afield.     It  seemed  his  mission  in  life  to  watch 
and  guard  his  wife.   Her  life  became  almost  in- 
tolerable.    Her  brothers  appearance,  though 


welcome,  inspired  a  new  fear.  If  she  confided  in 
her  husbana,  her  husband  might  betray  him* 
Were  she  reticent^  he  gain  the  slightest  hint,  the 
demon  of  jealousy  would  be  aroused.  Some 
w^hisper  that  a  cloaked  figure  had  been  seen  in  the 
vicinity  was  whispered  by  serving-maid  to  serving- 
man,  and  reached  the  sqnire's  ears.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  his  suspicions  had  not  been  ill-founded. 
Etna's  fury  ragea  in  his  breast  His  wife  had 
taken  to  shunning  him,  seeking  the  privacy  of  her 
room.  Occasionally  the  door  was  locked  against 
him.  He  swore  to  himself  that  he  would  get  at 
the  mystery.  He  followed  her  to  her  room ;  again 
the  door  was  closed  a|j^nst  him,  tiie  key  turned 
and  the  bolt  was  shot  in  his  hearing.  In  his  rag[e 
he  struck  at  the  door— once,  twice,  thrice— with  his 
heavy  riding-whip.  Then,  a  man  of  powerful 
strength,  he  took  up  a  heavy  chair  and  shattered 
the  door.  As  the  door  gave  way,  he  caught  sight 
of  something — ^what,  was  never  known— and 
dashed  into  the  room.  When  next  seen  his  wife 
was  a  timorous  idiot,  and  whether  it  was  remorse 
or  despair,  or  the  result  of  an  accident,  his  body 
a  week  later  was  washed  ashore.  But  the  cloaked 
figure  was  not  seen  to  steal  away,  the  emissary 
nevw  returned  to  Versailles,  and  after  a  time  tibe 
crazy  widow  also  disappeared. 

''And  is  there  a  secret  chamber  F  '*  I  asked— a 
^creepy "  sensation  at  my  backbone. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am  I  think  not.  One  has  never 
been  found.  Part  of  the  old  house  was  pulled 
down,  I've  heard.  I  should  think  the  family  that 
came  to  it  would  do  away  with  anything  of  the 
sort." 

Something  in  the  old  woman's  manner  struck 
me  as  still  evasive.  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  secret  cranny  was  yet  in  existence.  Well, 
Alfred  wonld  be  with  us  before  the  day  was  over. 

He  did  not  disappoint  us,  but  his  telegram  had 
given  us  some  confidence.  Yet  Cora  would  not 
go  about  the  house  alone.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
have  prevailed  upon  her  to  visit  the  room  in  which 
we  slept.  When  Alfred  arrived,  she  rushed  to 
meet  him,  and  placing  her  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
buried  her  head  on  his  breast,  imploring  him  not 
to  desert  her. 

"  Take  me  away— back  to  London.  I  cannot — 
I  am  afraid  to  stay  in  this  dreadful  house." 

"  My  dear,  what  is  wrong  with  it  P  "  he  asked. 

I  placed  ray  finger  to  my  lips,  and  he  ceased  to 
question  him.  l  admired  nim  for  his-  quick 
apprehension  and  his  blithe  savoir  fairs, 

"  Why,  Cora,  I  thought  of  leaving  London.  I 
have  fj^ven  up  my  appointment." 

**  Given  it  up  I"  I  exclaimed. 

Cora  too  was  startled.  She  raised  her  eyes  to 
look  inquiringly  into  his.  The  smile  about  his 
mouth  was  suggestive  of  something  good  he  had 
intended  to  hold  in  reserve. 

**  Directly  you  had  gone,  I  had  a  letter  from 
old  Dr.  Whapiode  of  Shrewsbury.  My  father  and 
he  were  almost  like  brothers  in  their  regard  for 
each  other.  He  thinks  of  giving  up,  and  he  offers 
me  bis  practice.  He  wants  nothincr  for  goodwill, 
he  says  he  is  sufficiently  well-to-do  to  dispense 
with  that.  What  is  more,  he  will  give  me  his 
countenance,  he  will  bo  at  my  elbow.  It  can  be 
Whapiode  and  Dresden  until  I  am  assured  of  the 
ran.  But  that  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  decided  upon. 
I  intended  getting  there,  and  after  I  was  ensconced, 
and  the  house  ready,  coming  down  upon  you  like 
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an  avalanche.  It  U  a  quaint  old  town,  full  of 
timbered  houses.  The  street  we  shall  live  in  is  a 
kind  of  boulevard,  a  double  row  of  trees  down  it — 
beautiful  in  summer." 

I  found  it  difficult  to  get  Alfred  to  myself.  Cora 
seemed  as  if  she  would  not  be  disposed  of.  I  had 
to  stamp  my  foot  before  I  could  detach  her. 

"  One  would  think  you  were  intent  upon  eating 
him,"  I  said  with  a  pretence  of  displeasure. 

Now  then,  Selina,"  said  he  when  we  were  alone, 
'*  what  is  the  grievance  ?  "  . 

Briefly  I  related  our  experiences  of  the  night. 
Then  I  gave  him  the  old  woman's  narrative,  put, 
as  I  was  priding  myself,  in  a  highly  interesting 
manner.  All  I  got  for  my  pains  was  an  indignant 
"  Pish !  "  followed  by  a  materialistic  disquisition 
that  I  rebelled  against  utterly.  Cause  and  effect, 
did  clothes  walk  ? — Bah !  I  could  believe  my  ears 
and  my  eyes. 

"We  must  go,"  decided  I,  "or  we  shall  have 
Cora  crazy.    She  was  terrified." 

"  And  were  not  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  alarmed,  yes,  I  was  frightened." 

"  Hump»h !  you  had  better  go  to  a  hotel  both  of 
you.  I  will  stay  in  the  house,  and  sleep  in  that 
room.  I  will  have  a  bludgeon  handy,  and  woe  to 
the  miscreant  !  " 

"  I  wouldn't,  Alfred,  it  is  not  worth  while." 

"  It  isn*t  P  But  it  is.  I  shall  explode  the  fal- 
lacy. 1  have  never  had  a  chance  before.  I  feel  in 
honour  bound  to  make  the  attempt." 

I  saw  that  it  was  useless  attempting  to  dissuade 
bim,  and  decided  that  we  too  would  risk  another 
niffht  in  the  house. 

Cora  was  in  great  alarm  when  Alfred  acquainted 
her  with  his  decision,  but  his  quiet  and  derisive 
laughter,  if  it  did  not  wholly  reassure  her,  quieted 
ber.  I  could  see  that  Alfred  thought  Cora  was 
ashamed  af  her  fears,  and  that  I,  after  all,  was  the 
more  gullible  person. 

Night  came,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  we  all  retired, 
Alfr^  as  light-hearted  as  if  he  was  already  tast- 
ing the  joy  of  the  ghost's  discomfiture.  I  had 
wished  to  remove  the  mirror,  but  Alfred  insisted 
upon  nothing  being  touched. 

Maria  had  again  decided  not  to  sleep  in  the 
house.  I  found  that  the  old  lady  had  related  to 
the  girl  our  experiences.  I  told  Maria  that  she 
need  have  no  tear — Dr.  Dresden  was  to  occupy 
our  room ;  but  the  stupid  girl  would  listen  to  no 
reason. 

"  Close  your  eyes,  Cora,  and  get  a  good  night's 
rest,"  said  I,  as  she  nestled  near  me. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  sleep,  I  feel  so  anxious  for 
Alfred." 

But  soon  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her 
regular  breathing.  I  thought  I  would  keep  awake, 
but  I  dozed  off.  I  had  had  no  sleep  the  previous 
night,  and  when  I  miss  a  niflpht's  rest,  I  generally 
make  up  for  it  after.  I  could  not  have  slept  many 
minutes  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  peculiar  noise. 
Our  room  was  contiguous  to  Alfred's,  but  the 
walls  were  thick.   It  awoke  Cora. 

"  Listen  ! "  whispered  she,  in  some  dread. 
^  I  strained  my  ears.  Faintly  came  what  sounded 
like  measured  taps.    They  would  cease  for  a 
moment  or  more,  tnen  be  resumed.   It  was  a  new 
phase  of  the  ghost's  va^ries. 

"  What  are  you  gomg  to  doP"  Cora  asked 
anxiously. 

"I  am  ^oing  to  tap  at  Alfred's  door,  and  ask 
him  if  he  is  all  right." 


"  I  dare  not  stay  alone." 
"  I  shall  not  l!e  away  a  minute.   Yon  would 
not  have  any  harm  come  to  Alfred  P  " 
"  I  shall  go  with  you." 

We  each  slipped  on  our  dressing-gowns  and 
encased  our  feet  in  slippers,  to  steal  along  the 
corridor  to  Alfred's  door.  He  evidently  heanl  us, 
for  his  door  opened  with  such  suddenness,  Cora 
gave  a  little  scream. 

"  Oh,  it's  you  P  "  said  Alfred  a  little  ungraciously. 
I  found  he  was  disappointed. 

"  You  may  thank  your  stars  I  didn't  rush  at 
you.  I  thought,  hearing  your  stealthy  tread,  it 
was  some  rascal  stealing  away." 

"  Have  you  heard  tne  cuts  at  the  door  P "  I 
aske^. 

"  I  heard  something,  I  should  have  been  stone 
deaf  it  I  hadn't,"  growled  he.  "  I  got  to  the 
door  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  I  was  too  late." 

Perhaps  I  felt  my  triumph,  although  my  teeth 
chatterea  and  my  chin  had  nervoug  twitchings. 
Alfred  was  disconcerted,  but  he  waa  not  one  whit 
frightened. 

"I  think  I  have  discovered  one  thing;  that 
mirror  and  the  moon  are  in  conspiracy.  They 
cause  that  light  on  the  walL  It  is  a  fancy  of 
mine,  anyway.  The  mirror  is  old,  and  the  glass 
imperfect." 

"  Then  you  have  seen  the  shape  on  the  wall  P  '* 
Shape  1 "  echoed  he  contemptuouslv ;  "  it  is  a 
reflection ;  maybe  the  trees  outside  nave  some- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

"  Did  you  hear  taps  P  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  tapping  the  wainscot.  Didn't 
that  old  woman  hint  at  a  hiding*place,  a  secret 
chamber?  This  wall  is  unduly  thick.  There  seems 
a  space  between  your  room  and  mine  difficult  to 
account  for.  I  walked  round  the  house  before  it 
was  dusk.  The  course  of  the  stonework  is  broken 
into.  A  fissure  appears  to  have  been  filled  up. 
I  have  been  tapping  along  that  side." 

"  You  were  searching  for  a  panel  that  sounds 
hoUow." 

"  I  have  searched." 

"And  you  can't  find  one  sounding differentlvP" 
"No,"  he  answered  glumly ;  "  I  think  you  had 
better  get  to  bed,  or  you  will  be  having  colds.  I 
was  just  turning  in  myself.   I  thought  I  would 
examine  the  room  by  daylight." 

We  could  not  sleep;  we  felt  the  house  eerie.  I 
had  sighed  all  my  life,  that  the  old  houses  of  the 
romances,  with  tneir  secret  chambers,  ghosts,  and 
subterranean  passages,  were  either  mythical,  or 
owned  by  people  chary  of  making  their  existence 
known.  Here  we  were  favoured  with  a  vengeance. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  house  boasted 
both  ^host  and  secret  chamber.  But  I  decided 
that  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  live  in  such 
uncanny  houses.  We  kept  a  light  burning,  mv 
mind  made  up  to  leave  the  house  the  ver^  next 
day.  Cora  and  I  got  talking,  for  lying  still  was 
oppressive. 

^*  If  Alfred  goes  to  Shrewsbury,  you  will  go 
with  him,  I  suppose  P  " 

"1  shall  not  go  with  him  unless  he  consents 
to  have  you  too,"  returned  Cora,  with  quiet  de- 
cision. 

"  My  dear,  he  cannot  marry  both." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Cora,  affronted ;  "  how  ridicu- 
lous you  are,  Selina.  I  mean,  you  must  live  with 
us." 

"  I  will  for  a  time,  dear,"  I  said,  after  I  bad  had 
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my  langh  ;  "but  a  lime  will  come  when  you  will 
be'  better  pleased  to  have  the  hoase  to  your- 
selves-" 

"  Never ! "  declared  Cora  emphatically. 

"  What  heavy  eyes  we  shall  have,  if  we  get  no 
sleep/'  I  mnrmured. 

Happily  we  were  overpowered.  We  had  decided 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sleep,  but  drowsi- 
ness overtook  us  both. 

When  we  got  down  Alfred  was  awaiting  us. 
His  face  did  not  invite  questioning,  so  I  thought  I 
would  let  him  speak.  That  is  always  the  best 
way.  When  poor  Joe  was  put  out,  I  never 
badgered  him ;  I  let  him  begin  his  budget.  If  I 
began  to  question  him,  he  was  snappy  directly. 
Alfred  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  showed  a 
disposition  to  talk. 

''I've  had  a  look  round,  inside  and  out.  I 
should  like  to  go  into  your  room.  If  I  find 
nothing  there,  I  shall  give  it  up.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  believe  in  ghosts  for  all  that,"  he  added 
quickly. 

"It  is  a  very  incomprehensible  thing,"  I  re- 
tamed. 

I  feel  that  it  only  wants  a  clue,  and  then  all 
would  be  clear  as  daylight." 

"But  then,"  I  persisted,  "there  is  finding  the 
due." 

"  Of  course,  you  believe  in  the  ghost,^  said  he 
acidly. 

I  didn't  say  so,"  I  responded  as  tartly. 
"  Now,  come,"  interposed  Cora,  "  don't  you  two 
quarrel  over  it   I  shall  be  thankful  when  we  get 
away." 

Alfred  examined  the  wall  in  our  bedroom,  tap- 
ping it  as  he  had  done  in  his  own  room ;  but, 
although  he  was  convinced  that  the  wall  was 
unduly  thick,  he  had  to  admit  himself  beaten. 

"  You  can  go  to  Mr.  Fortescue  and  explain  to 
him  that  we  have  decided  not  to  stay.  If  there  is 
anything  to  pay  " 

"  Pay !  I  shall  not  pay  anything.  He  ought 
to  have  put  in  the  advertisement  that  there  was 
the  unusual  accessory  of  spirit-rapping." 

Alfred  was  not  yet  restored  to  good-humour. 
He  returned  from  the  town  though  in  better 
temper. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Fortescue.  He  is  not  half  a 
bad  fellow.  He  says  he  should  never  think  of 
levying  black-mail.  The  house,  he  says,  is  un- 
canny.  He  wishes  it  was  blown  up." 

•        •        •        *  "  m 

We  were  seated  at  breakfast  at  Shrewsbunr, 
Cora  at  the  head  of  the  table — and  very  nicely  she 
posed  as  mistress,  I  proudly  assert — Alfred  hidden 
behind  a  morning  paper ;  when  suddenly,  Alfred 
dashed  down  his  newspaper,  so  startling  Cora,  she 
upset  her  cup,  He  raisecl  the  paper. 
"  Listen !  ejaculated  he  impressively-- 
"  •  CuBious  DiiSGovKBT  IN  AM  Old  Housb.— The 
workmen  employed  in  the  demolition  of  an  old 
stone  residence  near  Barton-upon-Humber,  long  a 
oonspicnoos  object  on  the  Humber  bank,  have  ez- 
poeea  to  view  a  ^nuine  secret  chamber.  The 
nonse  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  successive  tenants  complaining  of  noc« 
-  tumal  noises.  A  couple  of  skeletons  brought 
to  light  and  other  relics  give  colour  to  a  tradition 
that  a  terrible  tragedy  was,  at  a  far  back  time, 
enacted  in  the  old  house.  A  competent  authority 
declaiee  the  bones  to  be  those  of  male  and  female, 


and  an  indentation  on  the  larger  skull  points  to  a 
violent  death.' " 

"Now  then,  Alfred,"  said  I,  with  some  self- 
complaisance,  "how  are  you  going  to  get  over 
that  ?  '* 

"  Bah ! "  returned  he  impatiently  and  obsti- 
nately, "  I  am  not  going  to  believe  in  ghosts  yet." 

"How  do  you  account  for  those  noises?  "  I  per- 
sisted. "  You  will  admit  that  you  heard  the  whip 
on  the  door  P"  * 

"  It  is  a  mystery,  and,  as  all  such,  must  remain 
one,"  said  Cora  firmly. 

I  thought  it  politic,  however  strong  my  position, 
to  hold  my  peace,  for  since  Cora  married,  whenever 
a  question  is  raised,  I  am  always  in  the  minority. 
But  a  wife  should  show  partisanship. 
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Part  III; — contmued. 

FATHER  AlCD  DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 

SO  ended  Henry  Dilworth's  life-story.  The 
strong  swimnier,  who  had  breasted  the 
fiercer  currents  of  life  with  courage  and  success, 
died  worn  out  at  last  in  those  sh^low  waters  of 
social  existence  where  his  best  qualities  seemed  to 
avail  him  nothing.  His  own  generosity  betrayed 
him,  and  his  own  tenderness  defeated  him.  The 
unselfishness  of  his  nature  combined  with  the  pre- 
judices of  others  to  his  undoing.  For  all  his  Jove 
and  patience  he  had  only  that  reward  which  the 
world  and  its  children  offer  freely  and  fully  to 
their  best  benefactors — permission  and  opportu- 
nity to  make  his  self-sacrifice  complete. 

He  was  buried  beside  his  wife  m  the  grave- 
yard at  Elmdale,  and  a  marble  tablet  was  put 
up  to  his  honour  in  the  little  church  there.  It 
was  Miss  Leake  who  suggested  the  tablet,  and 
who  found  money  for  a  memorial  window  in  the 
chancel.  Kate  was  absorbed  in  the  thought  of 
another  sort  of  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  tablet  related  his  discoveries  in  geography 
and  natural  history ;  it  spoke  of  him  as  one  who 
had  forwarded  the  cause  of  science  and  civiliza- 
tion throughout  a  long  and  devoted  life,  and  who 
was  an  honour  to  his  age  and  his  country. 

Kate  made  only  one  objection  to  the  inscription 
on  the  tablet  as  first  proposed.  She  admitted 
that  the  letters  which  signified  his  fellowship  in 
various  learned  societies  ought  to  follow  his  name» 
but  she  would  not  consent  that  they  should  be 
preceded  by  the  title  of  Esquire. 

"  He  owed  nothing  to  his  position,  everything 
to  himself;  do  not  let  us  try  to  remember  him 
except  just  as  he  was,"  Kate  pleaded;  and  Jack, 
the  perfidious  Jack,  to  whom  Miss  Leake  appealed 
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for  suppori,  upheld  the  younger  woman's  opinion 
on  this  as  on  eyery  subject. 

A  friendly  trace  had  followed  the  lovers* 
quarrel  It  was  not  referred  to  af£er  Henry  Dil- 
worth's  death,  and  Kate,  stunned  by  her  great 
loss,  overwhelmed  by  remorse  and  loneliness,  had 
no  thought  to  give  to  questions  of  love  and  mar* 
riage.  She  accepted  silently  Jack's  friendly  help 
and  sympathy,  and  made  no  allusion  to  past  re- 
lations; while  Jack,  on  his  side,  was  strangely 
humble  and  obliging.  He  rode  miles  on  her 
errands,  he  wrote  letters  for  her,  he  hunted  up 
books  that  she  required  from  the  libraries  of  his 
friends,  or  bought  them  himself  regardless  of  cost; 
he  showed  himself  ready  to  beg,  Dorrow,  perhaps 
to  steal,  certainly  to  work  and  spend,  on  her  he* 
half. 

For  Kate  was  engaged  on  a  great  task,  one 
which  seemed  to  her  almost  sacred.  She  was' 
going  carefally  through  all  her  father's  notes  and 
manuscripts,  and  preparing  them  for  publication. 
She  knew  tnat  it  had  been  his  intention  to  give 
to  the  world  a  summary  of  his  labours  and  dis- 
coveries ;  he  had  amassed  ample  material,  but  he 
had  perpetually  put  off  the  literary  part  of  the 
work,  wnich  part  was  the  most  uncongenial  to 
him.  He  had  always  hoped  for  his  daughter's 
help  in  the  revision  of  these  papers,  and  now  Kate 
worked  at  them  alone,  feeling  this  the  only  things 
left  to  do  for  him.  She  would  have  liked  much 
better  to  devote  horaelf  to  his  personal  life ;  but 
it  was  too  late  for  that ;  with  her  own  hands  she 
had  cut  away  all  hope  of  that  special  privilege 
for  which  she  had  always  longed ;  she  could  no 
longer  contribute  to  her  fathers  happiness ;  she 
must  be  content  only  to  finish  his  work. 

She  set  herself  to  the  task  with  the  strong  zeal 
of  one  who  has  suddenly  come  face  to  face  with  a 
great  grief,  and  can  only  escape  its  terrible  gaze 
by  an  averted  look,  fixed  on  a  continual  labour. 
She  read ;  she  studied ;  she  made  notes ;  she  used 
numberless  books  of  reference ;  Jack  helping  her 
and  advising  her  in  all.  She  knew  that  she  was, 
in  comparison  with  her  father,  ignorant  and  in- 
competent ;  but  she  felt  that  the  strength  of  her 
love  and  determination  might  enable  her  to  make 
a  more  worthy  memorial  of  him  than  would  have 
been  produced  by  indifferent  though  more  experi- 
enced hands. 

Jack  Langford  was  bold  beyond  reason  in  his 
efforts  to  hdp  her.  He  borrowed  from  strangers^ 
if  necessary,  Dooks  which  he  could  not  buy;  he 
wrote  to  authorities,  and  inspected  museums  on 
her  behalf.  He  took  an  immense  amount  of 
trouble  only  to  verify  a  statement  or  elucidate  a 
doubtful  passage  in  the  manuscript.  A  journey 
to  London  was  treated  by  him  as  a  trifle  in  those 
days,  and  he  was  ready  to  spend  any  amount  of 
time  in  tarning  over  folios  and  studying  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum. 

When  the  work  was  finished.  Jack  encouraged 
Kate  to  submit  it  for  correction  to  a  scientific 
authority  who  had  been  a  oorrespondent  of  her 
father's. 

"  I'd  write  myself  and  ask  him  to  edit  it,"  said 
Jack — ^who  had,  indeed,  written  on  her  behalf  a 
number  of  letters  which  might  have  been  looked 
upon  as  calmly  impertinent  if  they  had  not  for 
the  most  part  been  generously  responded  to — 
"  but  he'll  pay  twice  the  attention  to  a  request 
from  yoorseu. 


The  scientific  authority  proved  to  be  a  Sym- 
pathetic and  obliging  person;  and  so  the  book 
was  well  corrected ;  some  useful  notes  were  added ; 
and — with  an  appreciative  preface  from  the  au- 
thority—the book  went  through  the  press. 

Then  Kate's  task  was  done.  She  did  not  desiro 
£une  for  her  father,  nor  even  full  acknowledgment 
of  his  work  from  the  world ;  she  only  wished  to 
save  that  work  from  being  wasted  and  lost  for 
want  of  the  necessary  final  labour. 

The  first  review  of  the  book  which  appeared 
spoke  respectfully  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  Henry  Dil worth,  and  approvingly  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  memorials  had  been  edited 
and  prepared  for  publication. 

Miss  Leake  was  delighted  when  it  was  put  into 
her  hands,  her  niece's  recent  labours  were  excused, 
and  her  own  account  of  her  brother-in-law's  genius 
for  ever  justified  to  her  little  world.  She  read  the 
review  aloud  to  her  sister  Anna,  quoted  from  ii, 
wrongly,  when  occasion  offered,  mentioned  it  to 
her  friends,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  satisfactory  thing 
altogether. 

"Not  that  Kate  has  anything  of  a  literary 
tendency— not  at  all,"  she  thought  it  necessary 
to  explain ;  bat  the  dear  girl  was  so  fond  of  her 
father,  and  so  proud  of  him — naturally — that  she 
is  equal  to  any  effort  for  his  sake.  And  Mr. 
Lan^ord  has  been  so  verr  good  in  assisting  her, 
looking  up  references  and  so  on.  Otherwise  I 
never  would  have  consented  to  the  thing ;  it  was 
so  much  for  her  to  do;  but  it  has  helped  to 
divert  her  mind  from  her  great  trouble.  So 
sudden  it  was,  so  unexpected,  just  when  he  had 
returned  to  England,  and  she  was  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  more  of  him  than  she  had  ever 
done  before.  He  wss  a  martyr  to  science,  literally. 
Of  course  it  was  the  exposure  on  the  mountain 
which  gave  the  last  strain  to  his  health ;  but  it 
had  been  ruined  before  that  by  his  work  abroad. 
He  had  a  splendid  constitution,  but  he  endured  all 
sorts  of  hardships  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
He  would  have  lived  twenty  years  longer  if  ne 
could  have  been  induced  to  settle  down  quietly 
and  take  care  of  himself." 

Thus  Miss  Leake  discoursed  to  a  friend  in 
the  drawing-room  at  the  Stepping  Stones  on  the 
day  after  the  review  had  appeared,  while  Kate  sat» 
weary  and  sad,  in  the  little  room  which  was  a 
library  or  breakfast-room  as  circumstuicea  re- 
quired. 

The  sadness  which  comes  after  the  ending  of  a 
task  and  with  the  sense  of  its  insufficiency,  weighed 
upon  her;  there  was,  besides,  a  feeling  of  the 
blankness  and  aimlessness  which  dulled  the  in- 
terest of  the  future. 

She  had  read  the  review,  and  sighed  in  reading 
it.  Why  had  she  worked  fur  her  father  too  late 
to  win  his  approbation?  Why  had  she  not 
used  her  powers  eai^y  enough  to  brighten  his 
life  of  lonely  effort  P  She  leaned  back  in  a  low 
chair,  and  gazed  into  the  flickering  firelight,  too 
listless  to  rouse  herself  to  any  occupation. 

The  door  opened,  and  Jack  came  in,  looked 
round  the  room,  and  seemed  disappointed ;  then 
he  caught  sight  of  her  in  ashadowjr  corner,  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  and  came  forward  with  a 
glance  of  satisfaction. 

"Tired,  Kate P" 
1  have  done  nothing  to  make  me  so." 
That  may  be.  How  glad  I  am  to  find  you 
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alone!  It  was  sensible  of  you  to  sit  here  by  your* 
self." 

He  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down. 
Then  he  said,  "  The  old  ladies  are  talking  about 
this  review.   jDoes  it  make  you  glad,  Kate  ?  " 

He  gazed  hard  at  her  as  she  leaned  back  in  the 
shadow,  changed  a  little  from  the  proud  and 
handsome  girl  of  a  year  ago.  She  looked  prouder, 
perhaps ;  but  her  manner  was  conspicuously 
gentle,  and  her  eyes  took  a  wistful  expression 
when  they  turned  to  Jack.  She  was  still  dressed 
io  deep  mourning,  though  she  had  expressed 
scorn  for  it  when  first  told  to  put  it  on. 

"  >Vliy  should  I  wear  black  for  a  man  I  was 
never  allowed  to  see  P  who  was  not  thought  good 
enough  for  me  to  live  with  ?  "  she  had  asked  then ; 
hut  the  bitterness  of  her  first  sorrow  had  now 
pa.^'sed  away. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered ;  it  wasn't  for 
that  sort  of  thing  that  I  cared  to  do  it.  It  was 
that  his  work  should  be  finished,  not  that  people 
should  praise  it,  that  I  cared.  What's  the  good  of 
praise  P  Ho  will  never  know.  But  the  work  was 
what  ho  meant  to  do;  it  was  part  of  himself." 
Then  her  face  softened,  and  the  warmth  of  a 
smile  found  its  way  across  to  Jack's  watching 
eyes. 

•*  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  she  said ; 
"and  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed." 

*•  And  dismiss  me  as  done  with  P  "  he  said  in- 
quiringly, 

"  Oh,  Jack,  liow  can  you  ?  "  she  protested  with  a 
little  laujfh. 

"  But  IS  it  80,  or  is  it  not  so,  Kate  ?  I  want 
to  know,"  he  persisted. 

"  Why  should  I  dismiss  you  ?  '* 

"Why,  indeed?  I  see  no  valid  reason;  and 
every  reason  why  I  snould  stay.  At  least  the 
reason  of  my  own  wish,  which  is  sufficient  for  me 
—not  for  you,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  talk  so  ?  " 

"Because  I  have  waited  long  enough.  You 
had  no  room  for  me  in  your  mmd  some  months 
ago,  and  I  kept  out  of  your  sight — mentally,  I 
mean.  Now  I  want  to  come  back;  it  is  time. 
Don't  you  like  me  a  little,  Kate  ?  WUl  you  throw 
away  another  happiness  ?  " 

"  Is  it  another  happiness  P  You  are  young ; 
yuu  may  find  someone  else.  Why  should  you 
care?" 

"  I  wonH  find  any  one  else.  And  you  are  young, 
too.  You  have  a  long  life  before  you  probably  ; 
do  you  want  it  to  be  empty  and  bleak  because  you 
have  mado  one  mistake  and  lost  one  chance  P 

"  It  wasn't  for  myself  I  cared." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  care  for  yourself  as  time 
goes  on.  And  I  can't  help  caring  for  you  through- 
out everything." 

'*  But,  Jack,  you  said  you  didn't." 

"Kate,"  ho  answered  with  an  air  of  serious 
reproof,  "  don't  pretend  that  you  were  so  simple 
as  to  believe  me.*' 

She  blushed  at  his  look  as  much  as  his  words, 
and  answered  deprecatingly,  "  I  didn't  think  of 
it ;  why  should  I  ?   You  had  said  so." 

•'Think  of  it  now,  then.  You  know  I  love  you." 

-Oh,  Jack!" 

"  Is  the  phrase  too  strong  ?  Well,  then,  I  have 
a  faint  liking  for  you,  the  smallest  suspicion  of  an 
admiration.  Haven't  you  anything  in  return  for 
me?" 


•  Ho  had  leaned  forward ^  and  taken, her  hand, 
which  trembled  a  little  without  endeavouring  to 
retreat 

•* Think  of  it,  Katie,"  he  said  persuasively;, 
"  why  shouldn't  we  live  together,  ana  be  as  happy 
as  we  can  ?  " 

"  But  I  am  not — nice.   You  know  I'm  not." 

"  Who  said  you  were  nice  ?  and  who  wanted  you 
to  be  nice  ?  "  he  demanded. 

He  had  drawn  his  chair  nearer  to  hers,  and  put 
his  arm  loosely  and,  as  it  were,  tentatively  about 
her.    "  I  never  said  I  did,  Kate  " 

She  looked  down  at  her  own  white  fingers,  which 
moved  restlessly  in  his  hand  ;  and  she  said  softly, 
"  I  do  like  you  a  little,  Jack ;  but  1  don't  think  I 
should  like  to  marry  you,  if  that's  what  youmean.' 

"  I  wouldn't  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask  you 
to  like  it,  if  only  you  would  do  it,"  he  said; 
•*  couldn't  you  manage  to  think  of  it— dear  P  " 

She  drew  a  long  breath  as  ho  uttered  the  word 
softly.  Something  io  her  own  heart  answered  to 
his  tenderness.  She  tried  to  glance  at  him,  but 
her  eyes  felL  His  head  bent  nearer  to  hers,  and 
he  said, 

"Katie,  darling  I" 

"Yes,  JackP" 

She  glanced  at  him  timidly,  interrogatively; 
and  this  time  his  eyes  held  hers,  so  that  tiiey 
were  not  withdrawn. 

"  Don't  you  love  me,  Katie  ? 

"  Oh.  Jack !  do  you  think  I  do  ?  " 

Her  doubt  seemed  to  him  a  sufl^cicTit  certainty, 
and  he  took  the  question  as  answered  in  his  favour. 

"  You  won't  mind  it  so  much  when  you  «.re  used 
to  it ;  it  isn't  so  bad  after  all — my  being  too  fond 
of  you,  I  mean,"  he  apologized. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  how  strange  you  are she  laughed 
softly,  as  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  having  rer 
ceived  his  first  caress  with  a  discretion  whicH 
showed  by  nothing,  except  a  heightened  colour, 
what  a  new  and  strange  experience  it  was  to  her. 

"And  suppose  that,  after  all,  I  should  spoil 
your  life — as  my  father's  was  spoilt." 

"  I'll  take  my  chance,"  he  answered. 

"  At  least,"  she  said,  "  you  know  all  my  faults 
beforehand." 

"  Did  I  ever  say  so  P  Then  I  was  an  impertinent 
fool.  You  haven't  any  faults;  you  are  simply 
perfect." 

She  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and  began  to 
protest. 

"  How  can  you  speak  so,  Jack,  and  expeet  me 
to  believe  you  ?  Do  you  think  people  can't  be  fond 
of  each  other  without  telling — lies  ?  " 

"  Fond  of  each  other,  pooh  I  what  an  expression! 
I  was  fond  of  you  years  ago,  before  I  had  any  idea 
what  a  delicious  creature  you  are  to  know  pro* 
perly,  before — if  you  don't  mind  my  mentioning 
it — 1  had  kissed  you." 

"It  wasn't  necessary  to  mention  it,"  Kate  ob- 
served. 

"  Now  I  am  madly,  foolishly — no,  I  should  say, 
wisely,  discreetly,  deUcionsly,  admii-ably — in  love 
with  you.  Even  those  amended  expressions  are 
absurdly  inadequate  and  inappropriate — don't  you 
think  so  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,"  Kate  answered  with  meekness ; 
"  perhaps  I  don't  feel  quite — like  that." 

"  Don't  you  ?  poor  darling  !  Do  I  get  all  the 
good  of  it  P  and  do  you  only  submit  in  order  to 
make  me  happy  P  " 
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She  turned  to  him  then,  with  a  tear-brightened 
tenderness  shining  in  her  eyes. 

'*  No  Jack,  it  isn't  so ;  ana  never  was ;  and  never 
will  be.  You  always  did  me  good,  and  made  me  love 
you ;  yes,  though  I  said  you  didn't,  and  thought 
I  couldn't.  If,"  she  said,  dropping  her  voice  and  her 
eyes  at  the  same  moment,  **  you  had  gone  away  as  I 
told  you,  and  left  me,  what  a  miserable  creature  I 
should  have  been  I " 

When  Miss  Leake  came  into  the  room  half-an- 
hour  later,  she  expressed  some  astonishment  to 
find  Mr.  Lan^ford  there,  and  the  candles  not 
lighted,  only  tne  firelight  shining  ruddily  into  the 
darkness. 

Jack  sprang  up  to  meet  her,  however,  with  a 
cordial  greeting,  and  cut  short  her  exclamations. 

It's  all  right.  Miss  Leake ;  Kate  won't  be  an 
anxiety  to  you  any  more.  I  know  how  difficult 
she  is  to  deal  with ;  and  I'm  going  to  take  her  off 
your  hands  altogether.  She's  agreed  to  it  at 
last." 

"Kate  never  was  an  anxiety  to  me,"  Miss 
Leake  replied  with  dignity,  "and  if  you  mean 
that  she  has  consented  to  marry  you,  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  course  ;  I  said  so  before  when 
you  asked  me ;  but  I  shall  miss  her  very  much 
when  she  goes." 

This  marriage  was  an  event  which  she  had 
desired  for  two  jears  at  least ;  both  her  hearers 
were  aware  of  it,  and  she  knew  that  they  were ; 
but  what  did  that  matter  when  the  proper  thing 
had  to  be  said  P 

Whether  Jack  and  Kate  lived  happily  ever 
afterwards  is  a  qiuestion  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
story ;  they  had  m  their  hands  the  best  materials 
for  the  production  of  happiness.  They  suited  one 
another,  and  loved  one  another ;  they  possessed 
health,  good  intentions,  and  a  sufficiency  of  money. 

Jack  always  declared  that  his  wife  had  a  deli- 
cious disposition  to  live  with ;  he  was  very  proud 
of  her,  while  she  was  loving  and  grateful  to  him. 
He  used  to  observe  with  senousness  that  she  made 
him  a  very  obedient  wife;  and  there  was  more 
truth  in  the  statement  than  would  have  been  im- 
agined by  an  outsider  who  remarked  only  the 
haughty  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  careless  good- 
nature of  the  other. 

Kate's  children  were  taught  to  be  proud  of 
their  descent  from  Henry  Dilworth.  He  was  a 
hero  whose  story  nourished  their  admiration  of 
the  heroic,  and  fed  their  love  of  the  unselfish. 
He  had  been  able  to  give  little  to  his  daughter 
in  his  lifetime,  but  at  leaet  he  bequeathed 
to  his  descendants  and  hers  no  trivial  example, 
no  inherited  meannesses,  no  darkened  ideals. 
His  life  had  been  lonely,  his  love  unsatisfied; 
but  his  was  a  link  in  a  chain  of  lives,  and 
the  link  was  strong  and  pure.  The  influence  of 
his  character  reached  beyond  the  term  of  his  own 
existence,  and  helped  those  who  loved  more  hap- 
pily, to  love  unselfishly  too.  His  public  life — the 
relation  which  he  bore  to  the  general  human  com- 
munity— had  never  been  useless  or  ignoble ;  and 
his  pnvate  life,  forlorn  in  the  living  of  it,  could 
not  be  regarded  as  devoid  of  noble  issues. 

In  this  world,  where  the  human  race  grows 
slowly — if  it  grows  at  all — to  lofty  ideali ;  in  this 
80-called  civilized  society,  where  we  struggle  with 
sins  and  sicknesses  of  every  sort ;  with  famto  which 
])rivate  interest  engenders  in  us;  with  tempta- 


tions which  onr  neighbours'  example  oommendB 
to  ns,  and  vices  that  we  have  inherited  from^  cor 
parents ;  in  this  strange  sequence  of  generations, 
where  the  baby  dies  of  its  mother's  (SseaRe,  and 
the  infant  is  bom  to  a  heritage  of  its  father^s 
faults,  no  life  that  is  pure,  simple,  and  honestly 
laborious  can  be  regarded  as  insignificant.  Is 
not  all  humanity  indebted  to  every  man  who 
holds  his  own  as  its  representative,  and  does  not 

S' eld  to  a  crowd  of  deteriorating  influences? 
ay  not  generations  yet  unborn  trace  back  to 
such  a  one  their  health  and  their  virtue  P  Will 
not  the  society  that  ignored  him  survive  only  by 
the  force  of  his  merit,  and  that  of  his  fellows  ? 
Such  a  man  may  have  had  a  sad  life,  a  londj 
life,  a  disappointed  life  :  was  it,  then,  a  failnre  P 

He  had  what  he  chose^the  power  to  work  well 
and  live  nobly ;  and  the  rest  of  this  world's  good 
things  slipped  easily  away  to  the  ignoble. 

THE  END. 


HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 

AMONG  excursions  abroad,  within  compara> 
tively  easy  reach  of  England,  there  is  none 
more  delightful,  or  which  ofifers  a  ^eater  change, 
than  a  trip  to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  it  is  somew&t 
remarkable  that  the  English  people,  who  are  so 
fond  of  exploration,  and  of  investigating  forei^ 
parts,  and  who,  as  each  year  comes  round  with  its 
noliday-tfine,  ask  themselves,  where  shall  we  go  P 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  overlook  this  grand  mountain 
country ;  and  yet  in  no  part  of  Europe  is  greater 
pleasure  to  be  obtained  by  the  lover  of  landscape, 
or  is  travelling  more  agreeable  and  easy,  and  living 
more  reasonable,  all  things  considered,  than  in 
the  various  centres  of  attraction  which  abound  in 
the  French  Pyrenees.  English  people  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  met  with,  but  only  in  limited  numbers, 
and  almost  exclusively  when  homeward-bound, 
after  a  stay  on  the  Riviera,  or  a  run  into  Spain : 
and  yet  there  are  many  weeks  of  the  year,  and 
those  the  most  delightful  for  travelling,  when  the 
lover  of  fine  scenery  may  enjoy  it  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. As  a  rule,  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  visitors 
at  such  places  as  Luchon,  Eaux-Bonnes,  Bigorre, 
Ac.,  rarely*  if  ever,  arrive  much  before  the  20th 
of  July;  while  during  the  mouth  of  May  and 
all  June,  when  Nature  is  at  her  very  best,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  in  theii  fullest  loveli- 
ness, the  hoteU  are  empty.  Artistic  pursuits  led  me 
into  the  Pyrenees  for  the  first  time  soon  after  the 
Franco- German  war,  and  I  have  since  passed  the 
entire  spring,  summer  and  autumn  of  many  years 
in  that  delightful  land,  searching  out  and  finding 
increasing  and  fresh  beauties ;  and  so  impressed 
am  I  with  the  attractions  of  this  fair  land,  that  I 
should  rejoice  could  these  few  lines  induce  any  of 
my  countrymen  in  search  of  something  new,  and 
who  had  only  perhaps  thought  in  a  distant  way 
of  the  Pyrenees  for  a  holiday  trip,  to  go  and  see 
for  themselves  scenery  of  the  wildest  and  of  the 
sweetest  kind,  to  breathe  the  purest  of  air,  and  to 
pass  a  few  days  or  weeks,  as  time  or  inclination 
may  permit,  amid  scenes  of  nature,  which  travel 
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and  rdseftfch  tell  me  are  among  the  most  enjoyable 
in  Eurox>e. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  visitors  that  the  one 
great  drawback  to  the  Pvrenean  landscape  is  the 
absence  of  water ;  for  of  lakes  snch  as  in  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  or  Scotland,  there  are  none.  The  few 
small  sheets  of  water  existing  are  at  great  heights, 
and  have  to  be  toiled  for;  the  way  to  them  is 
generally  long  and  tedions,  and  they  have  to  be 
visited  per  se^  as  they  are  not  in  any  line  of 
ronte  or  in  any  beaten  track ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  perfect  when  attained,  and  amply  repay  one 
for  the  somewhat  toilsome  ascents  It  is,  however, 
this  very  absence  of  vast  bodies  of  water,  snch  as 
Lake  Leman,  Constance  and  others,  which  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  nov«l^,  and  which  renders 
the  Pyrenees  so  distinct  m>m  Switzerland;  ihe 
scenery  also  is  of  a  somewhat  different  character ; 
there  is  less  snow  than  in  Switzerland,  the  moun- 
tains are  less  gigantic,  bub  the  vegetation  and 
colours  are  6imi>ly  exquisite.  The  traveller  will 
find  nothing  eauivalent  in  majesty  to  Mont  Blanc 
or  the  Matterhom,  but  he  will  find  mountains 
nnpng  in  height  from  6,000  to  11,000  feet,  and 
variety  and  beauty  of  scenery  at  every  step ;  while 
some  of  the  chief  mountain-tops,  such  as  the 
Pic  da  Midi  de  Bigorre,  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau, 
Vignemale,  and  others,  attainable  without  danger 
or  great  difficulty,  command  views  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  description;  particularly 
that  from  the  famous  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre, 
easily  accessible  from  June  to  September,  from 
Bigom  or  Bareges.  The  view  from  this  summit 
— 9,800  feet  above  sea-level — is  interesting  beyond 
description ;  the  position  of  the  Pic  is  such  that 
it  commands  the  entire  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
it  is  possible  (although  certainly  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence), under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
to  perceive  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
although  200  miles  apart.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  June,  wnen  the  paths  are  fairly  free 
from  snow,  the  ascent  is  entirely  void  of  danger, 
and  may  be  performed  on  horseback  to  the  very 
summit ;  while  in  July,  Augast,  and  September 
it  is  simply  a  pleasurable  excursion  for  those  who 
enjoT  mountain  climbing.  There  is  an  excellent 
hotel,  where  comfortable  quarters  may  be  had  for 
the  night,  if  wished,  although  the  excursion  from 
Bareges  and  the  return  journey  is  easily  accom- 
plished between  early  morning  and  evening. 
Irrespective  of  this  and  other  of  the  high  snow- 
peaks,  there  are  many  lesser  cimes,  for  the  ascent 
of  which  every  convenience  is  to  be  met  with. 
They  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  are  to  be 
found  along  the  line  of  route  in  a  trip  through 
the  Pyrenees.  Then  again,  there  is  that  amazing 
and  world -famed  natural  wonder,  Gavamie, 
which  alone  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  see,  and 
yet,  which  lies  within  easy  reach,  once  one  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  Pyrenees ;  nothing  so  unique,  or 
on  so  vast  a  scale  as  the  Cirque  de  Gavarine  is  to 
be  seen  elsewhere.  From  Luz,  or  Saint  Sauveur, 
which  two  little  towns  lie  in  the  beaten  track  of 
the  touristy  one  travels  along  a  high,  well-kept 
road  to  tho  very  Cirque  itself,  and  can  gaze  up- 
ward and  around  upon  this  great  and  remarkable 
work  of  Nature  capped  with  eternal  snow.  The 
wondroosly  beantiiui  Valine  du  Lys  near  Luchon, 
with  its  barrier  of  gigantic  mountains  rising 
almost  perpendicular  5,000  feet,  one  mass  of  ver- 
dure, crowned  by  the  glaciers  of  Crabioules,  and 


the  wild  conglomeration  of  snow-peaks,  styled 
Maladetta,  or  "the  cursed  mountain,'*  also 
one  of  the  sights  for  the  traveller  to  Luchon,  are 
some  among  the  many  striking  and  remarkable 
features  of  Pvrenean  landscape.  Not  least  of  all, 
however,  in  beauty  and  interest,  are  the  myriad 
torrents,  streams,  and  waterfalls;  nor  in  the 
splendid  verdure  of  the  mountain-slopes,  or  in 
the  wild  desolation  of  huge  and  towering  rocks,  is 
there  lack  of  variety ;  indeed,  the  eye  is  constantly 
lost  in  admiration,  while  it  is  relieved  at  every  turn 
of  the  road,  or  bend  of  the  mountain-pass,  by  an 
ever-changing  landscape. 

Hiffh  season  in  the  Pyrenees  is  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  September.  During  the  months  of  May 
and  June  all  notels  are  comparatively  empty,  and 
prices  are  at  their  lowest.  In  the  chief  towns,  such 
as  Luchon,  Bigorre,  Cauterets,  and  Eanx-Bonnes, 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  most 
comfortable  quarters,  in  even  the  best  hotels,  at 
ten  to  twelve  francs  per  day  (everything  in- 
cluded) ;  the  living  is  excellent,  and  the  beds  good. 
There  is  also  no  difficulty  for  those  who  require 
saddle-horses,  or  carriages  in  obtaining  tnem 
at  exceedingly  moderate  rates — ^that  is  to  say,  at 
minimum  tariff;  indeed,  during  the  greater  portion 
of  this  time  special  and  easy  terms  can  be  made 
for  long  excursions,  guides  as  well  as  hotel-keepers, 
and  aU  interested  in  the  arrival  of  travellers,  being 
only  too  pleased  to  see  them,  and  anxious  to  be  a^ee- 
able,  for  it  being  out  of  season  everj  additional 
visitor  means  so  much  unexpected  gam. 

With  the  advent  of  the  full  season — say,  about 
the  15th  to  20th  July,  and  during  August  and 
September — prices  advance,  but  in  no  case,  or  at 
no  period,  are  thej  exorbitant  or  even  excessive, 
provided  the  tounst  limits  himself  to  reasonable 
wants.  It  is  not  difficult  to  live  for  twelve  to 
fourteen  francs  a  day,  even  in  the  height  of  the 
season  and  in  the  best  hotels ;  this  includes  bed- 
room, according  to  situation  and  floor,  table  d'h^^ 
and  attendance;  for  saddle-horses  and  carriages 
there  is  a  fixed  tariff,  and  omnibuses  and  diligences 
are  plentiful,  and  fares  reasonable.  Bachelors 
who  are  good  walkers,  and  who  can  put  up  with  a 
knapsack  or  very  little  luggage  to  send  on  from 
one  town  to  another,  will  find  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  spent  in  the  Pyrenees  replete  with  interest 
and  enjoyment. 

The  tourist  who  prefers  quiet  to  bustle,  who 
likes  to  journey  comfortably,  and  who  does  not 
go  abro&i  to  seek  after  or  mix  with  his  fellow-men, 
but  who  travels  for  scenery,  should  visit  the 
Pyrenees  in  Hay,  June,  or  July.  In  the  former 
of  these  months,  as  also  during  the  early  part  of 
June,  he  will  meet  with  occasional  difficulties,  it  is 
true,  in  certain  passes  of  the  mountains  on  account 
of  the  snows,  but  he  will  find  nowhere  any 
ordinary  excursion  impracticable.  During  the 
latter  half  of  June  until  the  end  of  September 
travelling  is  not  only  easy  but  enjoyable,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  glens,  valLerys,  and  torrents  daring 
June  and  July  are  at  their  highest.  In  the  full 
swing  of  the  season — say,  during  all  August  and 
September— the  visitor  to  the  Pyrenean  stations 
who  is  fond  of  society  and  amusement,  will  find 
much  to  captivate  him,  for  Luchon,  Cauterets, 
Bagn^res  de  Bigorre,  and  Eaux-Bonnes  are  then 
a  study  of  life  and  character,  differing  essentially 
from  Switzerland  and  Germany  in  that  one  meets 
in  vast  numbers,  and  who  form  the  great  majority. 
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the  wealthy  residents  ot  the  great  French,  and 
Spanish  cities ;  one  meets  with  the  merchants  of 
Bordeaux  and  Tonlon,  the  Parisian  fresh  from 
asphalte  of  the  boulevards, and  the  Madrilene  from 
his  hot  and  dusty  capital ;  these  form  fully  three- 
fourtns  of  the  visitors  in  full  season.  The  Brazilian 
and  the  Portuguese  are  also  to  be  seen  there ;  also 
the  Eussian,  and  occasionally  an  English  family, 
but  they  are  few  in  number, and  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
French  and  Spanish.  The  Frenchman  is  proud,  and 
naturally  so,  of  his  renowned  Pyrenees ;  he  swears 
by  Lnchon  and  believes  in  Cauterets ;  he  feels  it 
a  duty  to  drink  the  waters,  and  go  to  his  casino ; 
and  he  is  as  happy,  pleasant,  and  agreeable,  as 
only  a  contented  Frenchman  can  be.  The  Spaniard 
is  hardly  less  at  home,  for  he  lays  claim  to  a  share 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  finding  the  French  «ide  much, 
more  enjoyable  than  his  own,  he  comes  to  keep  his 
neighbour  company ;  and  thus  vear  by  year  they 
meet,  and  perform,  as  it  were,  tne  most  delightful 
of  all  pilgrimages.  Luchon  is  perhaps  the  most 
fashionable  of  all  the  centres  of  attraction,  and 
Cauterets  the  most  crowded;  the  former  town, 
justly  entitled  the  Queen  of  the  Pyrenees, 
possesses  a  site  all  but  unrivalled  for  beauty, 
and  is  surrounded  by  many  objects  of  national 
interest^  all  within  easy  reach,  foremost  among 
irhich  the  beautiful  Yalfee  da  Lys. 

The  mountain  guides  are  more  numerous  at 
Lnchon  than  elsewhere,  and  form  a  picturesque 
group  when  assembled  in  full  force.  Great 
uberality  is  displayed  by  the  municipal  board  of 
the  town  of  Lucnon,  games  and  amusements 
bein^  freely  given  during  the  season,  while  in  the 
evening  the  splendid  casino  is  crowded  with 
guests.  The  majority  of  visitors  to  Luchon  stay 
BOme  little  time,  many  remain  during  four  or  five 
weeks,  so  much  attraction  is  there  to  be  found. 
The  hotels  are  latge  and  numerous  and,  upon  the 
whole,  exceedingly  well  oondueted.  Bagn^res  de 
Bigone,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in 
the  mountain  district*  is  of  a  quieter  nature;  it  is 
charmingly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pic  du  Midi 
de  Bigorre,  and  shoidd  on  no  account  be  passed 
over.  It  is  one  of  the  sentinels  of  the  Pyrenean 
chain  at  the  extremity  of  the  rich  plain  of  Tarbes, 
and  a  delightful  resting-place  for  a  short  time. 
It  has  a  winter  eeaeon,  with  an  English  Church 
open  all  the  year  round.  Cauterets  and  Eaux- 
Bonnes  are  not  less  interesting;  indeed,  the 
traveller  who  finds  himself  once  within  the 
ohaimed  cirde,  wiU  not  rest  content  until  he  has 
eeen  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the  time  at  his  disposal; 
and  towards  this  end  and  purfjose  the  numerous 
excellent  ^id e-books  which  exist  both  in  French 
and  English  will  give  him  all  possible  informa- 
tion. 

By  the  end  of  September  all  is  .  over.  The 
swallows  in  their  flight  are  not  more  regular 
as  to  time,  or  more  sudden  in  their  coming  and 
going,  than  are  the  visitors  to  the  Pyrenees.  They 
arrive  in  a  body,  and  they  leave  in  like  manner, 
eo  that  the  month  of  October,  which  is  often  there, 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  whole  year,  is  perhaps  the  most 
dull.  Hotel>keepers  and  guides  are  worn  out 
with  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  few  preceding 
weeks,  while  the  horses,  which  have  had  to  do  in 
three  months  the  work  of  a  whole  year,  are 
reduced  to  little  more  than  skin  and  bone.  The 
few  visitors  who  remain  appear  like  forgotten 


guests,  and  general  silence  prevails;  and  yet  the 
glens  and  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  are  rich  with 
the  red,  bronze,  and  yellow  of  the  autuifin  leaf, 
the  sky  is  bright  and  clear,  the  glaci^^s  bril- 
liant, and  the  air  full  of  freshness  an4  health. 
The  traveller  or  touricit  who  finds  himself  there 
at  such  a  moment  need  not  despair;  he.  will  do 
well  to  linger  yet  a  few  days,  if  time  permit,  and 
enjoy  the  splendour  which  Nature  so  lavishly 
spreads  out  before  him. 

J.  W.  AnDKasov. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

LET  cynics  mock  at  friendship's  ebarms^ 
And  scoff  at  joys  no  sneer  ean  end  I  ^ 
Be  thine  to  know  the  nearb  that  warms,  * 
And  eyes  whose  brightest  glances  send  ^ 
A  welcome  to  th*  approaching  friend ;  ' 
To  feel  what  cynics  ever  shun,  -  ' 

And  friendship's  self  alone  can  buy,  '? 
That  mystic,  sympathetic  tie  \ 
That  links  two  kindred  souls  in  one ; — 
That,  absent  e*en,  if  one  should  weep^ 
The  other  feels  a  pain  as  deep,        -  ^ 
And  gladdens  when  'tis  gone.  '  \ 

That  friendship  is ;  kina  Fate  forf^nd 
The  day  thou  shalt  not  have  a  friend  I  ^'^ 
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ATJLD  ROBIN  GRAY. 


THE  full  story  of  the  origin  of  this  beiintifal 
ballad,  and  of  the  events  which  o<ictirred 
subsequently  in  connection  with  it,  has  noW  come 
out.  in  the  Bland-Burges  Papers,  recently  .pul>- 
liahed  by  Hr.  Murray,  under  the  careful  editor- 
ship  of  Mr.  James  Button,  it  may  be  found  that 
when  James  Bnrgcs  (who  afterwards  becam'e  Sir 
James  Burges  Lamb)  was  thirteen,  he  fell  passioii- 
ately  in  K)ve  with  Lady  Margaret  Lindsay, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres.  The  affection 
was  returned;  and  as  the  two  grew  up,  only 
became  worse  and  worse.  Alas !  it  was  not  then 
to  be  realized ;  parents  and  prudence  intervened, 
ajid  to  make  the  separation  complete,  the  earl 
persuaded  the  beautiful  girl  to  marry  an  old 
General  Fordyce.  The  sister  of  Lady  Margaiat 
(Lady  Anne  Barnard),  aided,  perhaps,  oy  another 
daughter  of  the  family,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hard- 
wicke,  celebrated  the  incident  in  tho^e  lines, 
which,  on  all  hands,  are  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
gems  of  Scottish  song.  The  end  was  strange — 
romantic,  and  perhaps  also  unromantic.  T%an 
after,  when'  Sir  James  Burges  had  been  tw&e  a 
widower,  and  when  the  old  general  had  long 
departed,  the  two  were  thrown  together  again, 
and  actually  married.  The  plants  of  spring  i£ade 
a  show  of  flowering  again,  in  the  brief  stinehine 
of  a  St.  Martin's  summer. 

PAX7Z.  BsNieov, 
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"  Nonpareil**  Velveteen  tuUa  old  and  yo«n^.  boy$and  ffirU,  brid't  and  ehaperona. 
The  woman  doet  ntt  exitt  vham  tkU  lovelp  fabric  does  not  become.  It  well  wuHU 

the  name  "  Nonpareil,"  for  ithaeno  equal  in  grace  and  beauty. 
The  finer  qualities  an  equal  in  appearanoe  and  wear  better  than  the  Terr  beat 
Lyona  Silk  Velvet,  and  ooit  Only  a  quarter  the  price.  Can  be  porehaaed  of 
all  leading  retailera  at  from  2i.  to  68-  ^e  yard- 
Wholesale  Agents-  J.  H.  Fuller,  92,  WatUng  Street,  London;  JoH«  Ri  TItlor,  61,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 

A  .  .  ^  ...    Jt^^'f^    ARE  WARNED 

Against  the  false  pretenontf  of  thoM  Drapers  who.  not  havin|?  the  "  Nokparbil  "  Vblvutbbic  in  stock,  seek  by  misrepreeea. 

t?Jf*,°I^?  their  cnstomers  a  common  make  of  VelTeteen.  F<^  the  protection  of  the  pnblic,  the  ^idne 
d  on  the  hack  of  eTery  yard,  thus  ladies  can  protoct  themselTes  by  always 
IS  OTidence  of  genoinaness.  


'  Nonpareil "  has  the  Trade  Mark  stam] 
tnminff  to  the  baek  of  the  fabric  to  find  t 


The  REV.  F.  A.  VINCENT,  B.D.,  lUetor  of  KUted,  Trapford,  ^e., 
WBiras : — "  I  shall  be  glad  to  reply,  at  my  own  expense,  to  aU  en- 
qniries  aa  to  the  elTect  of  the  inyalaable  remedy,  Tzkbsbl. 

AFTER  TAKING  TWO  BOTTLES 

I  derlyed  benefit  I  neyer  oonld  haye  anticipated,  after  SQiTerinff 
yeara  of  agony.  I  had  in  yain  tried  all  apecifloa  known,  aa  wall 
aa  oonanlting  phyaioiana.  I  hope  this  testimonial,  if  it  will  not 
requite  yon,  will  at  least  exhibit  my  gratitude." 
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upon  severe  diarrboM,  and  tnabUitp  to  retain  amp  ftrm  of*InfmW  JM'  orMOk, 

began  to  improve  immediately  be  took  ""'^   

seen  an  infant  inoiease  in  weight  so  ra^' 
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OUT  OF  HIS  GRAVE. 

BT  H.  B.  CLARKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
KSBUCMABNXZZAB. 

CHARLES  HARBOTTLE  walked  through 
the  sunshiny  morning,  spud  in  hand,  and 
tbonght  of  nothing  at  all.  He  was  going  to  in- 
spect some  labourers  who  were  widening  a  ditch 
in  one  of  his  fields,  but  he  was  not  very  anxious 
about  it,  nor  indeed  about  anything  else.  The 
crops  were  coming  on  very  well,  the  hay-harvest 
had  been  fairly  good,  he  had  sold  a  horse  for  more 
than  it  was  worth,  and  a  lot  of  sheep  at  a  good 
price  per  head.  The  country  therefore  appeared 
to  him  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  he 
was  as  well  satisfied  with  Providence  as  a  British 
farmer  can  ever  be. 

He  turned  out  of  the  high  road  into  a  narrow 
grass-covered  drove,  and  proceeded  along  this  for 
about  a  hundred  yards,  when  he  climbed  a  high 
stile,  and  took  a  footpath  across  the  fields.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  a  strange  sound  caused 
him  suddenly  to  stop  and  listen.  It  was  rather 
like  low  thunder  heard  afar  off,  but  it  could  not 
be  that.  All  at  once  his  perplexed  countenance 
cleared,  and  he  strode  on  rather  faster  than  before 
in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came.  "  Its 
Nebuchadnezzar  again,"  he  muttered,  "  what  on 
earth  is  he  up  to  now  ?  " 

'  Over  two  more  stiles  he  clambered  hastily,  the 
sound  growing  louder  and  louder  till  it  was  recog- 
nizable as  the  roaring  of  a  bull.  At  the  third 
■tile  he  stayed,  and  without  showing  any  dis- 
position to  climb  it,  stood  looking  into  the  pasture 
Deyond.  What  he  saw  caused  him  to  utter  a 
startled  cry,  and  to  turn  very  pale.  The  next 
moment  he  had  vaulted  over  the  stile,  and  was 
ronDlng,  waving  his  spud  meanwhile  and  shouting 


vigorously,  towards  a  youug  girl  in  a  light  dress 
who  stooa  at  the  farther  end  of  the  field. 

Looking  upon  this  young  lady  for  the  moment 
(if  we  may  do  so  without  disrespect)  merely  as  the 
Apex  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  hedge  at  the 
opposite  end  of  tne  field  is  the  base,  we  perceive 
two  forces  converging  upon  her  along  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  with 'great  speed.  The  one  is  Charles 
Harbottle  with  his  spnd,  the  other  Charles  Har- 
bottle's  violent-tempered  bull  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  former  bus  a  little  start,  the  latter  travels 
fastest ;  and  one  thing  is  clear  to  the  impartial 
observer,  namely  that  Charles,  even  if  he  reaches 
the  lady  a  second  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  will 
not  be  able  to  render  her  any  assistance.  For  a 
gentleman  armed  merely  with  a  spud  is  no  match 
for  a  large  bull  in  a  towering  passion.  This 
thought  was  in  Harbottle's  mind  as  he  ran,  but  it 
made  no  difference.  He  could  not  stand  and  see 
the  young  lady  gored  and  trampled  by  the  furious 
brute  without  making  an  effort  to  rescue  her. 
Probably  the  only  result  of  his  interference  would 
be  that  two  persons  would  suffer  damage  or  death 
instead  of  one,  but  that  could  not  be  helped,  he 
hardened  his  heart  and  ran.  The  young  lady  it 
would  seem  had  not  perceived  her  danger  uulil 
Harbottle's  shout  had  awakened  her  to  it,  and 
now  she  was  paralyzed  with  terror.  She  had  been 
sketching,  and  her  brushes  and  papers  and  camp 
stool  were  strewed  about  in  front  of  her.  Har- 
bottle's  eye  took  in  these  particulars,  and  then 
another,  which  was  that  he  and  the  bull  would 
arrive  at  their  journey's  end  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  With  one  last  depairing  effort  he  cast 
himself  before  the  girl,  it  was  all  he  could  do. 
There  was  a  terrific  shock,  and  he  felt  himself 
being  projected  through  the  air  as  if  from  a  cata- 
pult ;  the  rest  was  darkness  and  silence. 

Coarse  grass  and  reeds  and  brambles  and 
nettles  instead  of  bed-clothes !  It  was  perplexing, 
thought  Charles  as  he  came  to  himself.  But 
whence  came  all  this  torn  and  tangled  drapery  i^ 
which  he  was  twisted  P  and  whose  long  hair  was 
that  wound  about  his  left  arm  P  Suddenly  a  sense 
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of  his  position  dawned  upon  him.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  knocked  them  ooth  into  a  dry  ditch. 
But  where  was  Nebuchadnezzar  P  He  raised  his 
head  and  looked  around.  The  bull  had  taken  the 
ditch  in  his  stride,  and  was  thoroughly  puzzled  to 
understand  how  his  victims  had  escaped  him, 
sinking  as  it  were  into  the  earth  under  his  very 
nose.  He  was  diligently  exploring  even  at  this 
moment.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  to 
him  before,  and  to  judge  by  his  muttered  remarks 
and  the  waving  of  his  highly  expressive  tail,  he 
was  excessively  annoyed. 

Harbottle  tamed  to  his  companion,  who  had 
fainted. 

Good  gracious  ! "  he  exclaimed  aloud.  "  Miss 
Sacheverell,  of  all  people !  What  will  the  colonel 
say?" 

Miss  Sacheverell,  having  fainted,  made  no  reply; 
and  Harbottle  proceeded  to  raise  ner  in  his  arms. 
She  was  not  very  heavy,  and  he  was  a  stout, 
muscular  fellow. 

**  I  can  get  to  the  stile  before  that  brute  sees  ns, 
if  T  am  quick,*'  he  muttered. 

But  wnen  his  arrangements  were  complete,  and 
lie  attempted  to  rise,  he  sunk  back  with  a  groan. 
One  of  his  ankles  was  sprained,  and  he  could  not 
even  walk,  to  say  nothing  of  running.  At  this 
juncture  Miss  Sacheverell  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
opened  her  eyes.  The  sun-burnt,  nirsute  face 
above  her  did  not  seem  to  reassure  her  in  any 
way,  and  she  let  off  one  or  two  piercing,  screams. 

"  For  goodness'  sake  be  quiet,"  said  Harbottle. 
'*  You'll  nave  Nebuchadnezzar  here  again  if  you 
don't  mind." 

"Where  am  I?'*  demanded  the  distracted 
young  lady,  strugglinjj  to  free  herself.  **  Where 
IS  my  dear  father  H  Unhand  me,  sir,  if  you  are  a 
gentleman.    Oh,  let  me  go — let  me  go !  " 

'*  You  may  go,"  retorted  Harbottle,  aggrieved 
by  this  behaviour;  "I  don't  want  to  keep  you. 
Go  and  find  your  dear  father,  and  ask  him  to  send 
a  wheelbarrow  for  me.  Be  as  quick  as  you  can 
or  Nebuchadnezzar  will  be  back,  and  in  that  case 
you  will  probably  have  to  send  several  wheel- 
barrows. *  They  picked  u]),*  concluded  Harbottle 
gravely,  '  they  picked  up  of  the  fragments  that 
remained  twelve  baskets  full.'  That  will  be  the 
kind  of  thing." 

Miss  Sacheverell  had  by  this  time  climbed  out 
of  the  ditch.  She  looked  divinely  lovely,  Harbottle 
thought,  with  all  her  hair  tumbling  over  her 
shoulders,  and  her  hat  hanging  by  a  ribbon  round 
her  neck,  and  green  and  yellow  stains  and  gaping 
three-cornered  rente  in  her  light  dress.  One  of 
her  shoes  was  gone  too.  He  knew  that  because 
he  was  sitting  on  it ;  but  she  was  much  too  digni- 
fied to  let  the  fact  be  apparent. 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  temples  in  a  bewildered 
.  fashion. 

I  "I  don't  know  what  has  happened,"  she  said 
wildly.  "  Am  I  dreaming  P  Are  you  mad  P  Why 
do  you  talk  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ?  Where  is  that 
dreadful  animal  P  Why  do  you  sit  in  the  ditch  P  " 
"  Nebuchadnezzar  is  that  dreadful  animaFs 
name,"  remarked  Harbottle,  settling  himself  more 
comfortably ;  *•  he  will  probably  let  you  know 
where  he  is  in  a  few  minutes ;  he  can't  be  very  far 
away.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  dreaming 
or  not.  I  am  not  mad,  I  am  only  a  harmless 
lunatic ;  and  I  am  sitting  in  the  ditch  because  I 
have  sprained  my  ankle,  and  can't  stand.  If 


there's  any  further  information  I  can  give  yell, 
I'm  quite  at  your  service." 

"But  why  was  I  there P"  queried  the  girl  in 
utter  desperation.  "  What  business  had  yon  to 
put  me  in  the  ditch  P  " 

"I  didn't  put  you  in,"  exclaimed  Harbottle 
indignantly,  "  and  I  didn't  want  to  con^e  in  myself. 
You  went  first,  and  seemed  very  anxious  to  go  as 
deep  as  you  could,  and  like  a  fool  L  followed  you. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  found  what  yon  went 
for,  but  I  know  there  are  enough  thorns  in  me  to 
light  a  fire  with,  and  I  am  positively  bloated  with 
nettle-stings.  What  were  you  looking  for  down 
there  P" 

I  am  not  awake,"  said  Miss.  Sacheverell  de- 
cidedly ;  **  I  am  having  a  nightmare." 

A  muffled  roar  came  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
was  careering  around  the  adjacent  field.  Miss 
Sacheverell  started  and  turned  white  as  she 
recognized  the  sound. 

A  very  bad  nightmare,"  remarked  Harbottle. 
"A  nightmare  with  horns.  Its  fortunate,"  he 
added,  rubbing  his  back,  "  that  I  had  the  points 

sawn  off  a  few  weeks  back.   If  I  hadn't  "  He 

did  not  trouble  to  finish  the  sentence,  but  Miss 
Sacheverell  shuddered.  The  sight  of  the  bull  had 
brought  recent  occurrences  back  to  her  memory. 

'*  Oh,  I  recollect,  now  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  Noble 
young  maul  You  saved  my  life,  and  now  you 
are  crippled.  What  can  I  do  to  show  my  grati- 
tude P" 

''By  my  halidom  and  in  good  sooth,  fair 
damsel,"  remarked  Harbottte, "  a  pretty,  litUe  tiny 
kickshaw  in  the  way.  of  a  wheelbarrow  is  all  I 
desire  at  the  present  moment." 

"I  think  your  head  must  have  been  injured,** 
said  Miss  Sacheverell,  looking  at  him  in  much 
perplexity.     Does  it  feel  bad  P  " 

Before  Harbottle  could  reply,  however,  his 
•<}ucstioner  gave  a  startling  screech,  and  iled  like 
lightning. 

'*  Ah,"  soHlocmized  Harbottle,  **  I  thought  yon 
were  holding  Nebuchadnezzar  too  choap,  young 
lady.  If  he  catches  you  now  there  will  be  a  nasty 
accident^  I  expect." 

He  raised  himself  with  some  difficulty  to  see  the 
result  of  the  race,  but  fortunately  for  Miss 
Sacheverell  she  had  taken  alarm  early  enough, 
and  by  the  time  Nebuchadnezzar  reached  the  eUle 
she  was  half  way  across  the  next  field. 

"  And  now,"  said  Hafboteie  to  himself,  "  I  must 
wait  until  she  sends  me  help,  I  suppose." 

Colonel  Sachevdrell  ^vas  universally  admitted  to 
be  the  greatest  ewdl  in  Hilbury.  That  is  not 
saying  so  very  much  perhaps,  for  Hilbury  was  not 
an  aristocratic  town  by  any  means.  Ijie  vicar, 
the  doctor,  and  their  wives,  with  the  colonel  and 
his  daughter,  composed  the  polite  society  of  the 
place ;  and  the  colonel  had  been  known  to  hint 
that  the  doctor  might  consider  himself  lucky  to  be 
allowed  to  associate  with  a  higher  class  than  he 
could  have  aspired  to  if— well,  in  point  of  fact,  if 
there  had  been  any  one  else  in  Hilbury  to  take 
his  place. 

Putting  these  three  families  aside,  there  was 
socially  speaking  little  but  chaos  in  the  town.  A  , 
clamour  of  Church  against  Dissent,  of  Trade  against 
Agriculture,  of  Liberal  against  Conservative,  did  [ 
certainly  arise  from  the  depths ;  and  certainly  the 
vicar  and  the  colonel  considered  it  part  of 
their  dnty  as  superior  creatures  to  uphold  Our 
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Ancient  fieligion  and  Onr  Glorious  Constitution 
and  the  Sacred  Rights  of  Property.  But  when 
they  had  pointed  out  to  the  weltering  masses 
which  was  the  right  and  proper  way  to  welter, 
they  considered  their  wort  done,  and  had  no 
further  part  nor  lot  with  them. 

The  doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  became  a  man 
who  earned  his  living  from  all  parties  alike, 
affected  to  hold  his  judgment  in  suspense.  "I 
observe,"  he  said,  **  I  observe  and  inquire ;  T  do 
not  dogmatize.  I  take  Montaigne  as  my  model." 
This  was  a  remark  he  had  heard  made  long  before, 
and  had  liked  the  sound  of.  He  had  not  read  a 
line  of  Montaigne,  but  that  didn't  matter  because 
none  of  the  others  had  either. 

The  three  oracles  were  sitting  over  their  wine  in 
the  colonel's  dining-room  on  the  evening  of  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  episode,  and  naturally  that  event 
formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

"  One  of  t)ie  most  wonderful  escapes  I  ever 
heard  of,"  the  doctor  remarked  ;  "  a  sprained  aukle 
and  some  bruises — and  the  odds  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  one  of  them  being  killed,  and  the  other 
maimed  for  life.  The  young  fellow  certainly 
behaved  very  courageously.  If  your  daughter 
had  received  the  blow  instead  of  him,  colonel,  she 
must  have  been  killed  on  the  spot." 

•'Very  pluckjr,  very  plucky  indeed,''  said  the 
colonel,  smoothing  his  large  gray  moustache.  "  I 
must  do  something  for  the  fellow.  What  sort  of 
a  position  is  he  in  r  " 

•*  The  Harbottles  are  well-to-do  farmers,"  struck 
m  the  vicar.  "  This  boy's  father  died  some  seven 
years  back.  He's  the  eldest  of  three  sons,  and 
there  arc  two  daughters.  They  all  live  with  their 
mother,  and  Charlie  manages  the  farm.  I  fancy 
he  inherited  some  money  from  an  aunt  a  few  years 
ago,  but  I'm  not  quite  sure." 

"  Charlie  is  a  very  intelligent  yonng  man/' 
asserted  the  doctor. 

Oh,  yes,  as  for  intellect,"  replied  the  vicar, 
with  a  slight  shrug ;  "  his  intellect  is  all  right,  no 
doubt" 

Yon  seem  to  imply  a  reservation,  Maynard," 
remarked  the  colonel. 

•*  No-o-0-0,**  replied  the  vicar  dubiously.  •*  He 
has  the  flightiness  of  youth,  colonel ;  he  thinks  he 
knows  better  than  his  elders.  He  has  some 
eccentric  notions." 

Hah !  "  said  the  colonel,  knitting  his  brows, 
on  what  subjects,  pray  P  " 
The  doctor  laughed. 

**  MayuELrd  is  afraid  he's  a  bit  of  a  Radical,  aren't 
you,  Maynard  ?"  he  said. 

'*If  he's  one  of  that  set,"  began  the  colonel 
indignantly,  **  Til  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

"But  surely,"  interposed  the  doctor,  "but 
surely  you  wouldn't  taboo  a  man  for  his  political 
opinions  ?  He's  a  plucky  fellow,  whether  he's  a 
Kadical  or  not,  and  this  is  an  age  of  toleration." 

**  I  don't  know  whether  you  mean  to  suggest, 
Dr.  Vivian,  that  I  am  intolerant,"  said  the  colonel 
with  severity,  "if  so  you  are  mistaken.  I  loathe 
intolerance.  I  am  as  tolerant  as  a  man  can  be, 
but  by  George,  sir,  if  I  catch  any  infernal 
Badical  on  my  premises  I'll  horsewhip  nim." 

"A  very  singular  way  of  showing  toleration,"* 
remarked  the  doctor. 

'•You  two  are  at  it  as  usual,"  said  the  vicar, 
^  and  as  usual  you  are  fighting  about  nothing.  I 
know  jonng  Harbottle  very  well,  and  I  think  him 


a  good  fellow,  whom  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to 
call  his  friend." 

**  Maynard,"  said  the  colonel,  "  nobody  can  say 
I  am  a  prejudiced  man.  I  will  ask  the  fellow  to 
dinner  next  week,  and  you  two  shall  meet  him.  If 
we  can't  turn  him  inside  out  between  us  its  a  pity." 
And  the  colonel  smoothed  his  swelling  shirt-front 
with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  the  turning  inside 
out  of  a  fellow-creature  was  a  very  small  matter. 

If  Harbottle  had  heard  the  above  conversation 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  the 
colonel's  invitation ;  but  he  did  not  hear  it,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  glad  to  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  Miss  Sacheverell  again  and  talking  to  her. 
She  had  awakened  his  curiosity.  "She's  very 
beautiful,"  he  reflected, but  she's  a  little  peculiar. 
She  talks  like  a  penny  novelette  heroine ;  '  un- 
hand me,'  and  '  noble  young  man,'  and  so  on.  But 
perhaps  that  pompous  old  idiot,  the  colonel,  has 
taught  her  that  kind  of  thing." 

Miss  Sacheverell,  for  her  part,  was  in  a  consi- 
derable flutter  at  the  idea  of  meeting  her  preserver 
once  more.  She  was  young  and  romantic,  and 
her  father  had  kept  so  strict  a  watch  over  her 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  wholesome 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  work-a-day  world. 
She  was  prepared  for  heroes  and  "adventures 
high,"  and  iust  now  she  seemed  to  have  chanced 
upon  something  of  the  sort.  Here  was  the  usual 
courageous  and  handsome  young  man  who  saved 
her  lite  one  moment,  and  joked  at  his  heroism 
the  next.  She  had  read  of  such  people  in  Ouida's 
novels,  but  until  now  she  had  looked  for  them  in 
vain.  What  was  his  next  move  to  be  P  He  was 
to  win  her  somehow,  of  course — ^but  how  P  With 
the  colonel's  blessing,  or  in  the  teeth  of  the  colonel's 
curse  P  On  the  whole,  she  was  inclined  to  think 
the  latter.  It  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Ouida's  novels.  To  her  personally  it  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  indifference  how  it  came 
about.  The  colonel  was  a  dutiful  parent  in  his 
way  no  doubt,  but  he  was  too  peppery,  too  much 
like  his  favourite  curries,  in  fact,  to  be  "  good  for 
human  nature's  daily  food."  Besides,  she  had 
never  noticed  that  the  heroines  of  fiction  made 
much  account  of  their  fathers,  and  she  didn't 
know  why  she  should.  She  was  very  much  bored 
with  her  present  aimless  existence,  and  she  did 
not  think  any  change  could  be  for  the  worse* 
She  expected  much  from  the  dinner,  and  so  did 
Harbottle ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  they  were 
both  disappointed.  The  bewitching  young  hoyden, 
with  tumbled  hair,  fallen  hat,  and  torn  dress,  was 
merely  the  prim  regulation  hostess,  careful  ex* 
ceedingly  that  every  one  should  have  enough  to 
eat.  The  eccentric  orator  of  the  ditch  was  a  rather 
shy  young  gentleman  in  dress  clothes,  who  agreed 
with  what  was  said,  and  did  not  venture  an  opinion 
of  his  own. 

It  was  a  sad  failure,  and  when  Maggie  left  the 
gentlemen  to  their  wine,  she  could  have  cried  with 
vexation. 

But  when  she  had  ^ne  something  happened. 
The  doctor  had  got  an  idea  that  it  devolved  upon 
him  to  draw  his  ^oung  friend  out,  and  this  he 
proceeded  to  do  in  a  blundering,  tactless  way 
enough. 

At  first  Harbottle  was  wary,  and  declined  to 
commit  himself,  but  at  last,  after  some  more  than 
usuallv  intemperate  speech  of  the  colonel,  who 
was  all  too  anxious  for  the  fraj,  he  deliverod 
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neat  retort,  wbicti  made  tlie  doctor  gnffaw,  and 
the  vicar  himself  smile  behind  his  hand. 

The  colonel  waxed  very  red,  but  said  nothing 
at  the  moment,  there  being  indeed  absolutely 
nothing  to  say ;  but  "  hushed  in  grim  repose,"  he 
awaited  an  opening  for  revenge.  It  was  not  very 
long  in  coming.  Some  random  remark  of  Har- 
bottle*s  was  duly  pounced  upon,pilluried,  and  pelted 
with  the  elocutionary  equivalents  of  dead  cats 
and  rotten  eggs.  But  the  colonel  felt  that  his 
reproof  did  not  tell  as  it  ought  to  have  done; 
he  was  too  much  in  earnest,  and  he  became  angry 
and  disgusted  with  everything. 

The  ooctor,  who  had  an  especial  gift  for  always 
doing  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time,  chose 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  his  favourite  subject 
— Socialism. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Maggie  to  herself,  "  what  a 
a  noise  they  are  making  to  be  sure.  I  think  I'd 
better  send  Smith  to  tell  them  tea  is  ready." 

Even  as  she  stretched  her  hand  to  the  bell,  the 
dining-room  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  colonel's 
voice  at  high-indignation  pitch  was  heard  pro- 
claiming that  the  man  who  could  express  such 
sentiments  ought  not  to  be  harboured  in  a  respect- 
able house.  Maggie  flew  downstairs ;  she  was 
acquainted  with  her  father's  method  of  conducting 
an  argument,  and  she  was  not  surprised. 

The  doctor  looked  the  express  image  of  stupe- 
faction. The  vicar  was  saying  " Tut — tut— tut" 
softly  to  himself,  and  twirling  his  thumbs.  Har- 
boitle,  flushed  and  handsome,  and  the  very  ideal 
of  a  hero,  was  searching  for  his  hat.  It  was  a 
critical  moment,  and  Maggie  displayed  great 
generalship. 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you  ever  so  long^,"  she 
cried,  "  your  tea  will  be  cold,  Mr.  Maynard,  and 
your  chocolate  has  been  made  this  twenty  minutes, 
!br.  Vivian." 

The  two  old  gentlemen  toddled  upstairs,  glad 
to  get  awav,  and  then  Maggie  turned  to  liar- 
bottle,  who  liad  found  his  hat  and  was  holding 
out  his  hand  to  say  good-night. 

**  Oh,  you  must  not  go  like  this,  indeed  you 
must  not,"  exclaimed  Maggie,  "I  haven't  thanked 
you  yet  for  saving  me  from  that  dreadful  bull." 

The  colonel,"  stammered  Harbottle,  **  a  little 
misunderstanding — very  sorry — but  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Maggie  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
"you  have  been  arguing,  and  father  cannot  argue 
without  losing  his  temper.  We  shan't  see  him 
again  this  evening ;  ho  will  go  to  bed,  and  to- 
morrow he  will  have  forgotten  all  abont  it.  But 
you  must  come  and  have  some  tea." 

Harbottle,  however,  refused  to  go  upstairs,  and 
so  at  last  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  Maggie 
brought  him  his  tea  in  the  library.  He  was  a 
very  long  while  drinking  it,  and  they  had  quite  a 
coniidential  conversation.  When  he  went  away 
he  knew  it  was  all  up  with  him ;  he  was  badly  in 
love.  It  seemed  a  hopeless  passion  too,  all  things 
considered,  for  a  night's  rest  had  not  on  this 
occasion  its  usual  etl'ect  upon  the  colonel.  He 
informed  his  daughter  at  breakfast  that  he  be- 
lieved young  Harbottle  to  be  an  atheist  and  a 
socialist,  and  added  that  in  future  he  should  cer- 
tainly cut  him  dead.  "  Its  awkward,  of  course," 
he  said,  "  the  fellow  behaved  courageously  and  all 
that,  but  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere." 

Maggie  was  silent ;  for  her  own  part  she  did 
BOt  propose  to  draw  the  line  in  exactly  the  place 


specified  by  her  father.  She  met  "Harbottle  W 
chance  in  the  street  a  few  days  after,  and  shook 
hands  with  him  cordially. 

"  Your  father  won't  look  at  me,"  he  said,  "  I 
thought  you  were  probably  going  to  cut  roe  too." 

"  I  can't  help  what  ray  father  does,"  she  said 
smiling,  "you  saved  my  life,  and  that  is  a  little 
attention  1  don't  feel  justified  in  forgetting.  But 
you  must  have  said  some  very  awful  things  the 
other  night." 

"  I  did  indeed,  some  quite  inexcusable  things," 
replied  Harbottle,  "  I  said  I  didn't  wonder  that 
the  poor  were  discontented;  and  I  even  went  so 
far  as  to  add  that  I  didn't  believe  poverty  was 
exclusively  caused  by  improvidence  and  im- 
morality." 

"  Then  father  said  that  such  doctrines  struck 
at  the  very  roots  of  society,"  remarked  Maggie. 

"  Yes— but  did  he  tell  you  all  about  it  ?  "  asked 
Harbottle  in  surprise. 

"  No,  but  that's  what  he  alwajrs  savs  when  any 
one  disagrees  with  him,"  replied  Maggie ;  "  ite 
his  way  of  saying  he  thinks  differently." 

This  quarrel  with  her  father  did  not  by  any 
means  lower  Harbottle  in  Maggie's  estimation, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  There  were  many  pre- 
cedents for  it  in  fiction,  and  she  had  a  strong  con- 
viction that  if  she  had  been  a  man  she  would  have 
quarrelled  with  him  long  ago.  She  met  Harbottle 
once  or  twice  about  this  time,  and  was  always 
exceedingly  gracious,  and  the  poor  young  man 
became  lairly  infatuated. 

Then  a  break  occurred  in  this  promising 
romance ;  the  colonel  and  Maggie  went  off  on  a 
Continental  trip  for  three  montri^,  and  Harbottle 
was  left  lamenting. 

When  they  returned  strange  rumours  preceded 
them.  The  colonel  was  going  to  be  married ;  the 
widower  had  chosen  unto  nimself  a  widow — a  Mrs. 
Murgatroyd,  fat,  fair,  and  a  trifle  over  forty ;  but 
rich,  very  rich  indeed.  Harbottle  was  in  a  fever ; 
absence  had  made  his  heart  grow  fonder,  and  he 
was  desperately  afraid  that  Maggie  might  have 
forgotten  him,  or  worse  still,  found  a  cavalier  more 
to  her  taste  in  her  travels.  This  last  hypothesis 
tormented  him  greatly.  If  he  could  only  see  her 
and  speak  to  her,  he  flattered  himself  he  would 
soon  get  to  know  whether  she  was  still  fancy  free 
or  not,  but  either  fate  or  Maggie  herself  was 
against  their  meeting. 

In  the  space  of  three  weeks  he  only  caught  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  her  from  afar  off,  although 
he  wasted  a  deal  of  time  in  loitering  about  her 
favourite  walks,  and  laboriously  preparing  in  other 
ways  for  an  accidental  meeting. 

One  day  a  fancy  took  him  to  visit  the  field  in 
which  the  Nebuchadnezzar  episode  had  occurred. 
The  bull  had  been  exiled  after  that  escapade,  but 
Harbottle  had  no  idea  that  Maggie's  recollection^^ 
of  the  place  could  be  pleasant  enough  to  prompt 
her  to  return.  He  did  not  expect  to  meet  any- 
body ;  he  went  like  a  love-sick  gentleman  as  he 
was,  to  ponder  and  be  sentimental  in  solitude.  He 
looked  over  the  stile  before  he  climbed  it,  as  on 
that  former  occasion— and  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment beheld  the  same  figure  as  then,  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  place ;  and  though  there  was  no 
bull  visible,  he  made  exactly  ns  much  haste  as  if 
the  young  lady  was  still  in  peril  no  less  imminent. 

Doubtless  this  strange  phenomenon  was  caused 
by  the  unconscious  association  of  ideas. 
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There  was  real  pleasure  in  ^faggie's  eyes  as  she 
saw  him  approach,  and  she  put  out  both  hands  to 
meet  his. 

"  Why  I  thought  I  was  never  to  see  you  any 
more,"  he  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,"  she  cried ; 
"father  has  forbidden  me  ever  to  speak  to  you 
again." 

1  have  no  such  additional  inducement  as  that," 
he  said,  "  but  I  am  very  glad  indeed  notwith- 
standing. And  how  did  you  enjoy  your  holiday,  and 
what  did  you  do  with  yourselves  all  the  time  ?  " 

Maggie  s  face  clouded  ;  she  compressed  her  lips 
for  a  moment,  as  if  trying  to  control  herself.  But 
she  had  no  very  serious  intentions  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

*•  We  trailed  about,"  she  said  passionately ; "  we 
trailed  about  after  that  odious — vulgar— mtoler- 
able — Mrs.  Murgatroyd." 

Harbottle  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  then  his 
mouth;  the  latter  he  shut  speedily,  with  a  low 
whistle  of  astonishment. 

•'You  disapprove  of  your  future  stepmother 
then  P  "  he  said  feebly. 

"Disapprove  of  her!"  echoed  Maggie.  "I 
bate  her ;  I  will  never  live  in  the  same  house 
with  her;  I  have  told  father  so.  We  have  had 
an  awful  <]uarrel,  and  he  says  that  if  I  don't 
like  to  be  civil  t<»  her  I  can  go  to  " 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  replied  Harbottle  with 
a  nod  of  entire  comprehension. 

Up  to  this  point  Maggie  had  been  talking  with 
great  vigour  and  animation,  and  looking  bright 
and  excited,  but  now,  without  preface  of  any 
Bort^  she  burst  into  tears,  remarking  that  she 
hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world,  and  wished  she 
were  dead.  Harbottle  watched  her  like  a  man 
in  deep  thought  for  a  minute  or  so.  Then  his 
face  cleared,  he  cast  his  hat  upon  the  ground 
as  if  it  were  a  gage  and  he  were  challenging  the 
universe,  and  folding  the  distressed  young  lady 
in  hiB  arms,  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead  three 
several  times. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  they  parted,  the 

Slan  of  campaign  had  been  arranged.  It  was 
ecided  that  the  colonel's  consent  to  their  mar- 
riage was  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  said 
marriage  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 
Harbottle  had  had  his  eye  on  a  compact  littlo 
farm  at  about  twenty  miles'  distance  from  Hil- 
bury  for  some  time.  It  would  be  the  very  thing 
for  them.  His  own  property  was  all  invested 
in  sound  and  well-paying  stocks;  he  would  sell 
out,  buy  the  farm,  and  leave  his  younger  brother 
to  carry  on  his  father  s  business  for  the  benefit  of 
the  family. 

"How  soon,**  said  Harbottle  to  himself  as  he 
went  home,  "how  soon  everything  is  arranged 
when  one  knows  what  one  wants,  and  possesses 
decision  of  character ! " 


CH^TER  IL 
A  DEFAULTER. 

Jons  Greookt  Garstaxo,  Solicitor,  had  been  sit- 
ting at  bis  desk,  doing  nothing  particular,  for 
nearly  an  hour.  His  clerk  in  the  room  outside 
had  been  similarly  occupied  ever  since  ten  o'clock, 
but  just  now  a  thought  had  struck  him,  and  he 


was  writing  a  letter  to  "  Deadest  Polly  "  at  a  great 
rate.  Austin  Friars  is  generally  quiet,  and  this 
morning  it  was  quieter  than  usual.  Mr.  Garstang 
hiid  taken  offices  in  this  particular  spot  because 
of  its  quietude.  He  said  that  a  solicitor's  business 
was  all  brain  work,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man  to  exercise  his  brain  properly  in  the  midst 
of  a  never-ceasing  roar  of  traffic.  From  this  point 
of  view  nothing  could  be  better  than  Austin  Friars; 
but  some  of  his  friends  hinted  that  though  Mr. 
Garstang  had  succeeded  admirably  in  getting  a 
quiet  place  wherein  to  exercise  his  brain,  he  had 
not  succeeded  nearly  bo  well  in  getting  anything 
to  exercise  it  on. 

Others,  however,  pointed  out  that  though 
Garstang  didn't  seem  to  do  much  at  his  office,  and 
was  invariably  ready  for  a  chat,  or  a  lunch,  or  a 
day  in  the  country,  yet  he  always  had  money, 
dressed  well,  and  lived  in  expensive  West-end 
chambers. 

Therefore  they  argued,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  no  private  means,  he  must  make 
money  at  his  business  in  some  way  or  other. 

The  little  clock  on  Mr.  Garstang's  mantelpiece 
tinkled  out  the  information  that  it  was  twelve,  and 
Mr.  Garstang  yawned. 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  go  to  lunch  now,"  he 
muttered,  "  but  if  I  do  the  afternoon  will  seem  so 
long." 

This  weighty  consideration,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  at  all  hungry,  kept  him  at 
his  seat  for  another  ten  minutes ;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  could  endure  his  boredom  no 
more. 

"  Williams,"  he  said,  appearing  suddenly  in  the 
outer  office,  and  scarcely  giving  the  clerk  time  to 
hide  his  love  letter  under  a  piece  of  blotting-paper, 
"  Williams,  I  am  going  to  lunch.  If  anything  is 
wanted,  send  for  me  to  the  restaurant." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Williams  gravely ;  and  his 
master  vanished.  The  clerk  finished  his  love- 
letter  in  rather  more  of  a  hurry  than  before,  took 
down  his  hat,  locked  the  office  door,  and  vanished 
also.  He  knew  Mr.  Garstang  would  not  be  back 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  at  least,  during  which 
time  he  himself  would  dine,  smoke  a  pipe,  play  a 
game  or  so  of  billiards,  and  flirt  a  httlo  with  a 
pretty  barmaid  in  Broad  Street. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  Garstang  only 
smoked  one  cigar  after  lunch  that  day  instead  of 
two,  and  therefore  returned  to  Austin  Friars  a 
trifle  earlier  than  usual.  It  also  happened  that 
Williams  played  three  games  at  billiards,  and  so 
was  a  trifle  later ;  the  result  of  which  two  circum- 
stances wae,  that  when  Mr.  Garstang  arrived,  he 
was  unable  to  get  into  his  office.  His  indignation 
was  boundless,  and  it  would  have  fared  ill  with 
Williams  if  he  had  turned  up  at  that  moment; 
but  fortunately  for  himself,  Williams  had  not 
quite  finished  his  third  game. 

Mr.  Garstang  was  fuming  and  fretting  and 
getting  through  an  unusual  amount  of  profanity, 
when  a  postman  appeared,  who,  having  tried  the 
office-door,  would  have  x>ushed  a  letter  through 
the  slit ;  but  Mr.  Garstang  saved  him  the  trouble 
and  took  it. 

The  postmark  was  Hilbury,  and  a  singular 
change  came  over  Mr.  Garstang's  face  as  he 
looked  at  the  address. 

•'Charlie's  writing,  by  Jove,"  he  muttered, 
opening  the  envelope. 
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The  letter  was  very  short,  but  its  effects  upon 
the  reader  was  extraordinary.  He  became  very 
pale,  and  then  very  red,  and  beads  of  perspiration 
rolled  down  his  face. 

.  "  At  last,"  he  said  under  his  breath.  "  At  last" 
And  then  he  put  the  letter  away  into  his  breast- 
jwcket^  and  began  to  walk  as  if  for  a  wager. 

He  found  himself  in  the  region  of  the  Minories 
without  knowing  in  the  least  how  he  got  there, 
but  the  first  shock  was  over,  and  his  presence  of 
mind  began  to  return.  He  took  the  letter  out 
and  read  it  again.  Apparently  there  was  nothing 
in  it  to  justify  his  perturbation. 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  it  ran,  **  I  propose  running  up 
to  London  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  shall  call 
upon  you  in  Austm  Friars,  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  I  want  to  look  over  my  securities 
and  take  your  advice  as  to  realizing,  for— don*t 
be  alarmed— I  believe  I  am  likely  to  get  married 
very  shortly.    Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"CUARLES  HaKBOTTLB." 

**  Yes,"  observed  Mr.  Garstang  to  himself,  "it's 
all  up  this  time,  and  no  mistake.  I've  stalled  him 
off  pretty  easily  till  now,  but  marriage  does  the 
trick.  Poor  Charles,  I'm  very  sorry  for  him,  but 
it  can't  be  helped." 

Then  Mr.  Garstang,  once  more  cool  and  collected, 
proceeded  quickly  back  to  his  office.  Williams 
was  writing  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  how 
much  work  he  got  through. 

"  Anybody  called  ?  "  asked  his  employer  care- 
lessly. 

**  No,  sir,  nobody." 

"Any  letters?" 

"  No  sir,  none." 

Mr.  Garstang  went  into  his  room  and  shut  the 
door,  nay  more,  he  plugged  the  keyhole  with  blot- 
ting paper,  and  drew  the  little  brass  bolt.  Then 
he  unlocked  and  opened  his  fire-proof  safe.  In- 
side was  a  cash-box,  a  bank-book,  a  sealed  envelope, 
and  one  or  two  rolls  of  papers.  The  envelope  was 
marked  "  Will  of  Charles  Harbottle.  ¥or  safe 
keeping." 

"  Deuced  little  good,  that,"  remarked  Mr.  Gar- 
stang, throwing  it  aside.  Then  he  took  out  the 
cash -box,  and  proceeded  to  empty  it.  It  contained 
Bank  of  England  notes  to  the  amount  of  about 
nine  hundred  pounds.  These  he  folded  into  con- 
venient bundles,  and  placed  in  a  money  belt, 
which  he  then  put  on.  After  that  he  put  the 
empty  cash-box  back  into  the  safe.  "  Poor 
Charles,"  he  said,  "  there's  not  much  to  marry  on 
there.  It  really  seems  a  pity,  for  Charles  is  a  very 
decent  fellow — as  decent  a  fellow  as  I  know." 

He  locked  tlie  safe,  and  pocketed  the  key.  After 
that  he  once  again  took  out  of  his  breast-pocket 
the  letter  which  had  given  him  so  much  trouble^ 
and  then  for  the  first  time  observed  that  the  enve- 
lope, having  been  only  slightly  gummed,  had  not 
been  torn  in  the  opening.  This  circumstance 
seemed  to  please  him,  and  he  re-gummed  and 
closed  it  carefully.  When  he  had  unplugged  the 
keyhole  and  unbolted  the  door  he  was  nearly 
ready. 

"  Williams,"  he  called  out  as  he  proceeded  to  put 
on  a  light  summer  overcoat,  "  Williams,  I  want 
you." 

The  clerk  appeared  hurriedly,  with  a  pen  behind 
each  ear,  and  another  in  his  hand,  to  signify  how 
busy  ho  had  been  when  called. 


"I  am  going  to  Margate  to-night  by  steamer  from 
London  Bridge,  and  I  shan't  be  back  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow,"  said  Garstang ;  "  the  boat  starts 
at  five— now  I  want  you  to  take  a  cab  to  my 
chambers,  and  bring  me  the  black  dressing-case 
out  of  my  bed-room,  and  the  rug  from  the  sofa. 
Then  you  will  drive  down  to  the  wharf  and  meet 
me  on  board  the  Margate  boat.  You  should  be 
there  by  half-past  four  at  latest.   Look  sharp." 

Williams  was  go'ne  like  lightning ;  this  was  a 
task  after  his  own  heart ;  he  was  not  unused  to  such 
tasks,  and  he  delighted  in  them  greatly.  When  he 
was  gone,  Garstang  came  slowly  out  of  the  office, 
locked  the  door,  and  looked  around  dingy  Austin 
Friars  for  the  last  time.  He  ought  probably  to 
have  felt  a  twinge  of  regret  and  remorse,  bnt  he 
didn't.  He  only  thought  it  was  a  nuisance  to 
have  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice  in  this  way,  and 
then  congratulated  himself  on  being  prepared  for 
any  possible  emergency. 

"  No  hurry,  no  flurry,  no  nonsense,"  he  said  to 
himself  with  intense  satisfaction,  "Everything 
goes  like  clockwork.  That*s  what  it  is  to  have 
forethought." 

He  dropped  Harbottle's  letter  through  the  slit 
of  the  door  iuto  his  own  letter-box.  •*  Williams 
will  take  that  out  when  he  gets  back,"  he  reflected, 
"  and  poor  old  Charles  will  find  it  on  my  dcak  to- 
morrow morning.  Then  he  will  wait  quite  con- 
tentedly for  me  to  return  from  Margate.  That's 
luck— merely  luck,  but  the  rest  has  been  fore- 
thought ;  and  the  one  often  follows  the  other." 

At  twenty  minutes  past  four  Williams,  hurrying 
on  board  the  Margate  boat,  duly  loaded  with  rug 
and  dressing-case,  found  his  employer  waiting  for 
him  close  by  the  gangway,  and  was  thanked  for 
his  care  and  promptitude. 

"  Keep  in  the  office  as  much  as  you  can  while 
I'm  away,"  said  Garstang,  "  and  tell  anybody  who 
calls  that  I  shall  certainly  be  back  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

When  Williams  was  out  of  sight,  Mr.  Garstang 
seized  his  dressing-case,  shouldered  his  rug,  for- 
sook the  Margate  boat,  and  hailing  the  first 
hansom  he  saw,  was  driven  swiftly  to  King's  Cross, 
where  he  booked  for  Liverpool. 

Next  morning  as  he  sat  at  his  breakfast  in  the 
hotel,  the  head-waiter  in  awestruck  tones  in- 
formed him  of  a  fearful  catastrophe  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Thames  on  the  previous  evening. 
There  had  been  a  collision,  and  a  large  passenger 
steamer  had  been  sunk  in  five  minutes.  The  loss 
of  life  was  estimated  in  hundreds — only  two  or 
three  had  escaped ;  the  l^ead-waiter's  appetite  for 
breakfast  had  been  quite  spoiled  by  the  ghastly 
particulars  which  fillecl  the  columns  of  the  morn- 
ing papers. 

Garstang  thought  the  waiter  a  talkative  fool, 
but  he  said  to  himself,  "  If  I  snub  him  he  may 
remember  my  face,"  so  he  assumed  an  interest  he 
did  not  feel,  and  asked  the  name  of  the  sunken 
steamer. 

When  the  head-waiter  replied  that  it  was  the 
Fairy,  bound  for  Margate,  Garstang  did  not  bound 
from  his  seat,  or  turn  pale  or  red,  or  do  anything 
that  the  novel-reader  would  expect  of  him ;  but  he 
sat  and  stared  at  the  man  till  he  could  not  see 
him ;  and  the  food  ho  had  in  his  mouth  seemed 
suddenly  turned  into  ashes  and  dust. 

*•  Bring  me  a  newspaper,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Now  that's  not  luck,  and  that's  not  foresight^** 
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said  Mr.  Garstang  to  himself  solemnly,  as  he 
put  the  paper  down,  "  that's  Providence.  Jack 
Grarstang  my  boy  you  are  drowned.  You  needn't 
worry  about  pursuit  now,  you  can  go  your  way 
calmly  and  without  fear.  Solomon  or  somebody 
says  that  the  day  of  a  man's  death  is  better  than 
the  day  of  his  birth,  and  by  Gad  Tm  inclined  to 
agree  with  him.  If  my  passage  were  not  taken 
in  the  AUatitie  I  should  be  mudi  tempted  to  stay 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  have  a  look  over  Liverpool, 
but  perhaps  it?  best  as  it  is." 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  he  was  smoking  a  cigar 
on  the  aeck  of  the  Ailaniic,  looking  over  his 
fellow-passengers,  and  inspecting  the  piles  of 
luggage,  with  a  serene  feelmg  that  he  was  quite 
comfortable,  and  ready  to  start  at  any  moment. 

"Nothing  scamped,"  he  said  to  himself,  "every- 
thing done  thoroughly — that's  what  makes  me  so 
easy  now.  I  had  a  good  mind  to  tell  Williams  I 
was  going  to  Margate,  aud  let  that  do ;  but  I 
reflected  now  important  it  was  that  everything 
should  be  well  done,  and  that  Williams's  idea  upon 
the  subject  should  be  very  clear,  and  now  I  reap 
my  reward.  He  will  be  absolutely  certain  that  I 
cannot  have  escaped." 

And  so,  with  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  great 
self-satisfaction,  Mr.  John  Gregory  Garstang  bid 
adieu  to  his  native  land. 

Three  days  after  the  loss  of  the  Faii'y,  Maggie 
Sacheverell  received  the  following  letter  from 
Charles  Harbottle  :— 

*'  My  dearest  Maggie, — I  have  lost  all  I  ever 
had  in  the  world.  It  seems  that  my  cousin,  to 
whom  I  confided  my  money  for  investment,  has 
embezzled  every  half-penny.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  reparation  or  recovery,  or  even  of  revenge. 
He  was  drowned  in  the  Fairy  on  Friday  last,  and 
his  body  has  been  identified  by  his  confidential 
derk.  I  know  you  well  enough  to  be  sure  you 
would  share  my  poverty  with  me  if  I  asked  you, 
but  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  that.  I  am  going  to 
begin  life  over  again  with  what  heart  I  may.  I 
shall  see  neither  you  nor  Hilbury  for  many  years. 
Forget  me.  Nobody  knows  what  has  passed  except 
our  two  selves ;  let  it  all  be  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  "  C.  H." 

Hilbury  disquieted  itself  in  vain  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  young  Harbottle  i  his  own  mother 
didn't  know  where  he  was,  poor  old  lady.  Such 
things  had  been  known  in  the  village  before* 
Young  Richards  had  bolted,  and  was  never  heard 
of  again ;  but  then  there  were  reasons*  Har- 
bottle was  such  a  steady  young  fellow,  **  thought- 
ful-like," as  somebody  remarked.  It  was  very 
strange  to  everybody  except  Colonel  Sache- 
verell and  his  daughten  The  former  triumphed 
over  his  adversary  the  doctor,  and  said  he  knew 
how  such  fellows  as  Harbottle  ended.  The  latter 
did  not  mention  his  name  any  more^ 


•     CHAPTER  HI. 
BACK  AOAIK. 

A  TOTING  man  sat  in  the  coffee  room  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  in  Portadown,  county  Armagh,  and 
turned  listlessly  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the 
Timee,  He  was  waiting  for  a  man  who  was  tryiiig 
to  drive  a  bargain  with  him  for  some  pigs.  It 
was  market-day  in  Portadown,  and  the  place  was 


full  of  clamour  and  bustle;  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  cofiee  room  came  a  Babel  of 
sounds,  but  the  young  man  seemed  to  take  little 
notice  of  tlicm,  or  indeed  of  anything  else.  All  at 
once  he  dropped  the  paper  as  if  it  had  stung  him, 
and  said,  "By  Gad  I"  Then  he  rang  the  bell  in 
a  great  hurry,  and  ordered  pens,  ink,  paper,  and 
postage  stamps,  and  began  to  write  a  letter. 

Before  he  had  finished,  the  man  who  wanted  the 
pigs  appeared,  but  the  writer  excused  himself 
until  the  letter  was  done  and  ready  for  the  post ; 
then  he  concluded  the  sale  of  tne  pigs  in  five 
minutes,  received  a  deposit,  wrote  a  receipt,  took 
up  the  Times  again,  and  having  copied  an  adver- 
tisement from  the  agony  column  into  his  pocket- 
book,  went  away. 

It  would  be  strange,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
made  his  way  to  the  station,  "if  I  cot  my  money 
back  again  in  this  way,"  He  tooK  the  pocket- 
book  out,  and  read  again  what  he  had  copied, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Gregory  Gurstang,  late  of  Calcutta,  deceased. 
Relatives  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Price 
and  Martin,  Sohcitors,  Old  Jewry,  E.G." 

He  shut  the  book  with  a  slnp. 

"  That's  the  old  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ot 
it,"  he  said  decisively.  "  Jack  was  named  after 
him,  and  always  thought  he  should  come  into 
some  money  when  the  old  fellow  died ;  said  he  was 
suspected  of  being  a  bit  of  a  miser,  and  so  on; 
rubbish,  I  suppose." 

He  went  home  with  a  strange  look  of  hope  on 
his  face.  Strange,  indeed,  and  no  wonder ;  he  had 
been  a  farm-bailifE  in  Ireland  for  three  years,  and 
people  were  always  shooting  at  him  from  behind 
walls  and  hedges.  He  was  not  likely  to  make  a 
fortune,  even  if  he  continued  to  escape ;  but  the 
tenantry  were  improving  in  their  musketrv  prac- 
tice, and  he  did  not  think  he  need  bother  himself 
much  about  the  future.  He  lived  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  nearest  town,  and  he  mingled  with 
his  fellow  creatures  once  a  week,  when  on  market* 
day  he  visited  Portadown.  He  was  rather  reckr 
less,  and  entirely  hopeless  ;  he  did  not  see  a  chance 
of  making  his  life  worth  anything  to  himself  or 
anybody  else.  His  mother  was  dead,  and  the 
farm  was  being  carried  on  by  his  younger  brother 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  He  heard  little  or 
nothiufir  from  Hilbury  now,  bat  he  knew  that  the 
colonel  was  married,  and  was  the  father  of  a  boy, 
and  that  Maggie  had  left  his  house  and  gone  to 
live  with  a  maiden  aunt  at  Leamington. 

No  communication  had  passed  between  them 
since  that  letter  of  adieu.  She  had  not  tried  to 
find  him,  she  had  forgotten  him;  women  were 
like  that,  he  said  to  Inmself  bitterly.  He  had  a 
quarrel  with  all  the  world;  Qarstang's  perfidy 
had  soured  him  altogether,  and  he  had  the  repur 
tation  of  being  a  grim,  hard,  pitiless  man,  besides 
bein^  more  ditficmt  to  shoot  than  a  snipe. 

Price  and  Martin's  reply  to  Harbottle's  letter, 
which  was  duly  received  by  return  mail,  was  of  a 
character  to  turn  the  brain  of  an  ordinary  mortal. 
Gregory  Garstang's  property  was  very  large,  it 
was  not  known  as  yet  exactly  how  large,' and  he 
had  left  it  all  to  his  god-son  John  Gregory  Gar^ 
stang  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Failing  him  and  his 
heirs,  however,  it  all  went  to  Charles  Harbottle. 
The  lawyers  thought  that  Charles  had  better  caU 
upon  them  at  once,  and  as  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed he  did  not  lose  any  time  in  doing  so. 
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There  is  no  necessity  to  dwell  npon  the  formali- 
ties which  had  to  be  gone  throngn ;  saffice  it  to 
say  that  in  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  Times 
advertisement  Charles  HarbotUe,  instead  of  being 
a  humble  farm-bailiff  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  London. 

But  there  is  a  drop  of  gall  in  every  cup,  we  are 
told,  and  Harbottle's  was  oig  enough  to  spoil  the 
flavour  of  the  entire  beverage.  Maggie  Sacheve- 
rell,  deeply  wounded  at  his  sudden  departure,  and 
even  more  at  his  three  years'  silence,  absolutely 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  He 
tried  to  amuse  himself,  he  went  into  society,  he 
bought  horses  and  pictures,  and  a  desirable  family 
mansion ;  he  had  a  special  train  when  he  wanted 
to  go  anywhere,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

He  had  a  great  mind  to  marry  a  nobleman's 
daughter  just  to  spite  Maggie,  and  he  would  pro- 
bably have  done  so  if  he  hadn't  come  to  the 
conclnsion  that  by  such  a  proceeding  he  would 
spite  himself  most. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  nearly  a  year,  when 
one  foggy  autumn  afternoon  a  disreputable  looking 
man  called  at  Price  and  Martin's  office,  and  asked 
to  see  one  of  the  partners.  He  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  is  allowed  to  see  partners  without 
demur.  He  was  cross-examined  by  the  junior 
clerk,  and  then  handed  over  to  a  brisk  young 
man,  who  wanted  him  to  state  his  business,  as  the 
partners  were  busy. 

The  red-nosed,  blear-eyed,  miserable  looking 
wretch  drew  from  a  ragged  pocket  a  dirty  number 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  pointed  to  the 
Garstang  advertisement.  '^I'm  a  relation,"  he 
said  hussily. 

"  Daresay,"  replied  the  clerk,  looking  him  over 
superciliously,  **  but  this  affair's  closed." 

**  Then  it  will  have  to  be  re-opened,"  observed 
the  disreputable  one  with  entire  calmness,  **  I'm 
John  Gregory  Garstang,  god-son  of  this  gentle- 
man, and,  as  I  believe,  his  rightful  heir." 

**  Well,  you'll  allow  me  to  remark,"  returned 
the  clerk  blandly,  that  for  a  man  who  has  been 
dead  and  buried  so  long,  yon  are  looking  exceed- 
ingly fresh  and  well" 

^  "  L  know — I  know,"  said  the  visitor  with  impa- 
tience, "  I  shall  have  to  prove  it,  but  I  can  do  it. 
Let  me  see  one  of  the  principals,  and  I'll  soon 
show  him  that  I'm  not  dead." 

"  I  consider  you  have  shown  that  already,"  re- 
plied the  clerk,  "but  I  don't  see  how  it  does  your 
case  any  good.  John  Gregory  Garstang  was 
drowned  in  the  Fairy,  so  he  is  dead,  and  if  you 
want  to  personate  him,  you'd  better  go  and  die 
too." 

•'You  are  insolent,"  said  Garstang,  "let  me 
see  one  of  your  emjjloyers." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  retorted  the 
other,  "  yon  are  an  impostor,  and  if  you  don't  get 
out  of  this  office,  I'll  have  you  turned  out." 

When  Fve  got  my  rights,  I'll  make  you  repent 
this,"  said  Garstang  savagely,  "  I'll  let  you  know 
who  I  am." 

*•  You  see,"  said  the  clerk,  "  if  you  were  John 
Greffory  Garstang — which  you  are  not — your 
*  rignts  *  would  include  a  term  of  penal  servitude 
for  embezzlement." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  cried  the  other;  "ap- 
pearances were  against  me,  but  I'm  ready  to 
explain  everything  and  to  make  full  restitution. 
Who's  got  my  money  now  P  " 


"  T  can't  waste  any  more  time  over  you,"  said 
the  clerk.  "  Roberts,  show  this  gentleman  out." 

The  stalwart  messenger  touched  Garstang  on 
the  shoulder,  and  out  ne  went.  He  had  led  a 
fearful  life  since  he  left  England ;  he  was  prema- 
turely aeed  and  broken  down,  even  this  little 
scene  had  exhausted  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  a  strong  dram  before  he  was  even  aole  to 
walk  to  his  wretched  lodgings  in  Whitechapel. 

Next  day  he  came  agam,  but  pursued  different 
tactics;  he  waited  by  the  street  door  for  one  of 
the  partners,  and  after  making  several  mistakes 
he  captured  Mr.  Price.  But  it  was  of  no  use; 
before  he  had  got  half-way  through  his  story,  Mr. 
Price  stopped  him  with, "  Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  of 
you.  If  you  have  any  business  with  me  you  must 
approach  me  through  your  solicitors.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you ; "  and  then  he  hailed  a  cab 
and  was  gone  before  Garstang  could  reply. 

The  miserable  wretch  tried  one  or  two  firms  of 
solicitors  after  this,  but  he  had  no  money,  he  was 
a  dreadful  object,  he  smelt  of  liquor,  and  he  told  a 
wildly  improbable  tale.  Nobody  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him,  and  he  was  in  actual  danger 
of  starvation  when  an  idea  struck  him.  It  must 
be  Harbottle  who  had  inherited  all  the  money, 
and  if  so.  Price  and  Martin  must  know  his  address. 
Warned  by  his  former  failures  he  gave  a  sharp- 
looking  boy  a  shilling  to  go  inte  the  office  and 
inquire  for  it.  The  ruse  was  entirely  successful, 
and  five  minutes  afterwards,  with  an  expression  of 
triumph  on  his  face,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
address  given,  as  fast  as  his  tottering  limbs  could 
carry  him. 

Next  day  Harbottle  called  npon  Mr.  Price  early 
in  the  morning.  Without  any  preface  he  said 
simply— 

"Mr.  Price,  John  Gregory  Garstang  was  not 
drowned  in  the  Fairy.  He  called  upon  me  yester- 
day, and  I  wish  to  restore  his  inheritance  to  him 
as  soon  as  I  possibly  can." 

*'  Oh,  that's  ridiculous,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer; 
"  the  man's  a  drunken  impostor.-  Bless  yon,  it's 
only  a  try  on." 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Harbottle,  "  he  was  with  me 
for  two  hours  yesterday,  and  I  did  all  I  could  to 
prove  him  a  swindler ;  he  couldn't  have  deceived 
me ;  we  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms  for  a 
dozen  years ;  he  is  John  Gregory  Garstang  as 
surely  as  I  am  Charles  Harbottle.  The  man  I 
buried  at  Kensal  Green  was  identified  by  Williams, 
but  the  face  was  unrecognizable,  and  there's  no 
doubt  Williams  made  a  mistake." 

"  Then  lay  the  rascal  by  the  heels  for  embezzle- 
ment," suggested  the  lawyer. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  replied  Harbottle, 
"  as  things  have  turned  out,  to  do  that  now  would 
be  more  discreditable  to  me  than  to  him.  He 
offers  me  full  restitution,  and  that  is  all  I  can  or 
will  accept  from  him.  I  don't  want  to  see  him 
any  more ;  I  am  leaving  town  to-day — there  is  my 
address.  I  leave  you  to  carry  out  my  wishes  as 
soon  as  you  possibly  can." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said ;  the  lawyer  bowed, 
and  Charles  withdrew.  He  went  straight  to  Lea- 
mington, and  had  an  interview  with  Maggie's 
aunt. 

"I  have  two  or  three  words  to  say  to  your 
niece,"  he  said,  "but  as  she  refuses  to  see  me, 
you  must  kindly  take  my  message.  I  am  a  com- 
paratively poor  man  again.   I  am  going  to  buy 
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the  farm  we  thought  of  taking  years  ago.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclnsion  that  I  was  oaite  wrong 
In  not  trusting  Maggie  when  I  lost  all  my  money 
before ;  and  now  you  see  I  have  learned  wisdom. 
If  she  will  listen  to  me  now,  I  can  only  offer  her 
the  position  of  a  faruicr's  wife.  My  money  has 
gone  as  quickly  as  it  came.  If  she  will  not  listen, 
she  need  not  fear  that  I  will  ever  trouble  her 
again." 

"1  will  send  her  to  you,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  I 
am  inclined  to  think  her  feelings  towards  you  have 
undergone  some  modification  lately." 

Harbottle's  heart  beat  horribly  as  he  waited ; 
he  felt  that  this  was  his  last  chance ;  if  he  failed 
now,  he  would  never  try  again.  "  Some  modifica- 
tion "  might  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and 
besides,  at  best,  what  was  an  old  maid  of  seventy 
to  know  about  a  girl  of  two-and-twenty  P  • 

Maggie  entered  the  room,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  irresolutely  by  the  door.  **  Aunt  tells  me 
yon  have  lost  all  your  money,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  I 
am  so  sorry !  But  I  have  a  great  deal — a  thou- 
sand pounds  that  is  all  my  own — and  it  is  of  no 
vfle  to  me." 

Harbottle*s  look  of  surprise  melting  gradually 
into  amusement,  stopped  ner. 

•*  You  disagreeable  old  thing ! "  she  exclaimed, 
*'  why  didn't  you  write  to  me  once  in  all  those 
three  years?** 

That  same  evening,  as  Price  and  Martin's  brisk 
young  clerk  turned  out  of  Old  Jewry  into  Cheap- 
side,  he  ran  against  Garstang,  who  was  dressed 
in  new  clothes,  and  was  smoking  a  big  cigar.  The 
young  clerk  also  perceived  that  he  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  intoxication. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,"  said  Garstang  thickly. 
"I'm  John  Gregory  Garstang.  You  wouldn't 
believe  me,  but  I'm  to  have  all  the  money.  You 
insulted  me— never  mind,  I  forgive  you.  Come 
and  have  a  drink." 

Now  the  young  clerk  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
turn  aflairs  had  taken,  and  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  he  would  have  what  he  called  a  "  lark" 
with  this  wretched  creature, 

"  Come  with  me,''  he  said,  "  I  have  something 
important  to  show  you." 

uarstang  followed  him  with  sodden  docility,  and 
they  got  into  a  passing  *bus.  The  clerk  lived  at 
Kilourn ;  this  little  joke  of  his  would  not  incom- 
mode him  in  any  way.  They  went  so  far  that 
Garstang  at  length  fell  into  a  drunken  sleep,  and 
did  not  wake  until  the  clerk  roughly  shook  his 
shoulder,  saying,  *•  Come  along,  old  Fireworks." 
Then  he  got  out,  and  followed  his  conductor, 
muttering  something  about  being  very  thirsty. 

They  had  stopped  opposite  the  main  entrance  of 
a  large  cemetery,  and  into  this  city  of  the  dead 
the  clerk  led  him,  threading  the  tortuons  paths  as 
deftly  as  if  he  came  there  every  night.  He  stopped 
near  a  small  plain  gravestone,  in  an  obscure  and 
shaded  comer. 

You  are  John  Gregory  Garstang,  ain't  you?" 
he  asked. 

"  I*ve  proved  it,"  exclaimed  his  companion  with 
exultation ;  *'  I've  proved  it,  and  I'm  to  have  the 
monev." 

Well,  that's  where  vou  were  buried  four  years 
ago,"  replied  the  clerk,  pointing  to  the  stone. 
"Bead  it" 

Garstang  looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  the 


grave.  There  was  a  stupid  wonder  in  his  drunken 
stare. 

"What  d'ye  bring  me  here  forP"  he  asked 
angrily.   "  Let  me  go." 

The  clerk  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  thought 
you'd  like  to  inspect  your  little  property,"  he  said. 

I  meant  it  kindly." 

At  this  moment  the  name  on  the  stone  caught 
Qarstang's  eye. 

JouN  Grbgoby  Garstang, 
Died  June  12,  18—. 

He  sat  down  on  the  grave,  and  proceeded  to  in- 
spect it  closely.  "  That's  my  name,"  he  remarked 
turning  his  head. 

The  clerk  nodded.  "  This  is  your  grave,"  he 
replied. 

"Who's  inside?"  asked  Garstang,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Don't  know,"  answered  the  clerk.  "  They  put 
you  in  some  few  years  ago,  but  you  seem  to  have 
got  out  again." 

Garstang  rose  and  walked  solemnly  round  the 
grave,  then  he  came  to  the  headstone  a^ain,  and 
eyed  it  thoughtfully.  **  It's  odd,"  he  said,  *•  it  is 
my  grave  and  no  mistake.  I  wonder  if  its  warm 
and  dry  P   I'm  subject  to  rheumatics." 

The  clerk  was  in  fits,  his  little  joke  had  succeeded 
beyond  his  expectations ;  but  it  was  his  dinner- 
time now.  "  Come  along,"  he  said,  "  we  must 
be  off." 

Garstang  stared.  "  You  may  go,"  he  replied, 
'*  I'm  goinjr  to  stay  here." 

Persuasion  was  useless.  "  This  is  my  grave," 
he  reiterated,  **  and  here  I'll  stay.  Its  my  right, 
and  its  my  duty.  Its  every  man's  duty  to  stick 
to  his  own  grave."  So  at  last  the  clerk  left  him 
to  be  turned  out  as  he  supposed  when  the  time  of 
closing  came. 

But  somehow  this  did  not  occur,  and  Garstang 
was  found  on  the  grave  next  morning,  quite  dead 
and  cold.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  hung  them  upon  the  gravestone;  his 
watch  was  wound  up  and  placed  near  his  head  as 
if  he  had  thought  of  putting  it  under  his  pillow ; 
his  boots  were  standing  togeuier  at  the  side  of  the 
adjacent  pathway  to  be  cleaned  in  the  morning. 

So  Maggie  married  a  rich  man  after  all. 


SONNET. 


THROUGH  the  broad  heaven  the  placid  Qneen 
of  Night 

In  tranquil  beauty  takes  her  radiant  way. 
And  seas'  and  rivers'  tides  doth  gently  sway ; 
Yet  when  behind  dark  clouds  her  lambent  light 
Is  lost,  or  in  the  noonday's  ardour  bright 
Of  her  sweet  loveliness  no  silver  ray 
Rejoices  earth,  the  currents  still  obejr 
Her  innuence,  as  though  the  same  soft  might 
Still  made  them  ebb  and  flow.  Thus  hath  the  true 
And  steadfast  soul  ever  the  self-same  pow'r, 
Whether  life's  sky  be  flushed  with  rosy  hue 
Of  fair  prosperity,  contentment's  hour; 
Or  changeth  suddenly  the  smiliuff  view, 
And  fell  adversity's  dark  storm  clouds  low'r. 

H.  c.  a 
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HOME  CHIMES. 


EDIBLE  BIED-NESTS. 


OUE  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
brief  accoant  of  some  recent  investigations, 
made  by  an  English  natnralist,  of  the  wonderful 
caves  of  Gomanton,  in  British  North  Borneo, 
whence  the  highly  esteemed  and  valuable  bird- 
nests,  from  which  the  Chinese  make  a  delicious, 
gelatinous  sonp,  are  obtained.  It  is  related,  in 
the  Japan  Gazette,  that  Mr.  H.  Fryer,  with  a  com- 
panion, some  natives,  a  Japanese  collector,  and  a 
Chinese  cook,  proceeded  in  a  steam  launch  down 
the  Sapugaya  river,  intent  on  solving  the  mystery 
hitherto  surrounding  the  production  of  edible 
nests.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  for 
many  miles  with  mangrove  trees,  growing  on 
trestles  formed  by  their  own  roots.  Having  passed 
these,  the  nipa  swamps  were  reached.  Tne  nipa 
is  described  as  being  a  ^gantic  fern,  the  fronds  of 
which  occasionally  attain  a  length  of  thirty  feet, 
and  which  bears  a  large  fruit,  weighing  some 
twenty  pounds,  and  resembling  a  pine-apple  in 
shape.  The  natives  nse  the  nipa  leaves  for  their 
waJifl  and  roofs.  Above  the  river  banks  a  dense 
forest  extends,  many  of  the  stems  of  the  trees 
being  perfectly  smooth  until  within  two  hundred 
feet,  when  the  first  branches  commence.  Ferns, 
orchidst  and  nnmbers  of  curious  parasitical  plants 
grow  on  these  branches ;  owin^  to  the  impossibility 
of  any  number  of  plants  thriving  in  the  shade  of 
the  forest,  most  of  them  migrate  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  quest  of  light  and  air. 

The  travellers  passed  the  night  in  a  shed,  covered 
by  nipa  leaves,  or  alatp,  the  piimitive  flooring  of 
which  was  formed  by  a  layer  of  sticks  loosely 
placed  over  a  frame-work  of  poles,  and  raised  six 
zeet  from  the  ground.  In  the  night  there  was  a 
sonnd  resemblmg  rain ;  this  was  caused  by  heavy 
dew-drops,  condensed  in  the  tops  of  the  lofty 
trees,  and  which  pattered  down,  as  the  air  became 
warmer,  towards  daylight.  The  following  m orning 
the  party  set  out  for  a  five  hours'  walk  through 
the  forest,  where  they  had  an  occasional  shot  at 
deer,  or  ontrang-outang,  and  observed  the  freshly 
made  tracks  of  elephants.  Argus-pheasant,  king- 
fishers, and  curlew  were  abundant;  other  less 
agreeable  **  finds  "  beset  their  path,  in  the  shape 
of  leeches,  which  were  exceedingly  troublesome, 
crawling  down  into  the  travellers'  boots,  and 
otherwise  molesting  them.  The  track  was  found 
to  be  tolerably  level,  and  intersected  by  several 
small  streams,  which,  however,  had  dried  np  into 
mere  pools,  tenanted  by  three  distinct  species  of 
fish,  which  were  remarkably  fearless.  These  fish 
nibbled  at  the  fingers  directly  a  hand  was  placed 
in  the  water.  In  the  forest  various  land  shells 
were  found,  some  of  about  two  inches  in  length, 
which  were  of  a  brilliant  emerald  colour. 

At  noon  they  reached  their  destination,  coming 
suddenly  in  the  dense  forest  to  the  foot  of  a  sheer 
limestone  cliff,  nine  hundred  feet  high,  in  which 
the  Gromanton  caves  are  situate.  A  narrow  path 
led  directly  into  the  entrance  of  Simud  Itan,  the 
Black  Cave.  The  opening  is  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  high,  the  roof  slopes 
considerably  higher ;  in  all,  this  superb  temple  of 
Nature  stands  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high. 
There  are  two  lar^e  circular  openings  in  the  roof, 
that  on  the  right  nand  being  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  entrance  on  the  right,  and  the 
Binaller  Vk  on  the  left  hand.    The  interior  is 


rueged,  and  shaded  by  prismatic  colours,  from 
pale  yellows,  greys,  reds,  greens,  violets,  to  dense 
black ;  the  blue  sky  and  sunshine  gleaming  beyond 
through  the  openings,  formed  a  picture  of  sur- 
passing grandeur  and  beauty.  Plying  far  above 
the  spectators'  heads  were  hundreds  of  birds,  and 
at  enormous  heights  nests  were  seen  in  clusters, 
attached  to  the  sides  and  roofs.  Here  and  there^ 
from  perilously  lofty  positions,  hung  the  rattan 
stages,  ladders,  and  ropes  of  the  nest-collectors. 
Indeed,  until  the  mystery  was  solved  by  ascending 
the  cliff  from  the  outside,  and  by  finding  many 
smaller  caves  connected  with  the  roof  of  Simud 
Itan,  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  Malays  to  have 
scaled  these  heights,  unlesd  they,  too,  possessed 
wings  like  the  swifts. 

After  an  ascent  from  the  outside  of  the  cliff,  of 
nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  the  ardent  sun,  the 
moutn  of  the  White  Cave,  Simud  Putih,  was 
reached.  This  cave  is  the  principal  home  of  the 
swifts,  and  they  were  flying  in  and  out  in  clouds. 
Here  most  of  the  nest-gatherers  live,  under  a  guard 
of  the  Company's  soldiers.  During  the  ascent  of 
the  cliff  the  Japanese  collector  had  captured  a  fine 
grey  and  white  snake,  six  feet  in  length.  This 
"  specimen "  was  regarded  by  the  M^ays  with 
superstitious  horror.  They  insisted  it  was  poison- 
ous, until  Mr.  Pryer,  with  the  imperturbable  BanQ" 
froid  of  a  true-born  Insular  permitted  the  reptile 
to  bite  him,  in  disproof  of  the  assertion. 

After  a  brief  rest,  the  naturalist  started  anew, 
to  discover  the  material  of  which  the  edible  nests 
were  formed,  expressing  surprise  that  this  should 
have  been  considered  so  mysterious.  He  informs 
us  the  nests  are  made  from  a  soft  fungoid  growth, 
that  encrusts  the  limestone  in  damp,  warm  places. 
This  fungoid  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  outside, 
and  a  pure  white  inside ;  it  grows  about  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  birds  build  Saronc  Itam,  i.e., 
black  nests,  from  the  outside,  and  the  best  c[uality. 
Sarong  Putih,  white  nests,  from  the  inside.  It 
is  taken  by  the  swift  in  its  beak,  and  drawn  out  in 
a  thin  filament  from  right  to  left,  until  the 
exquisite,  gelatinous  nest  is  woven. 

At  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  marvellous 
spectacle  of  the  ingress  of  the  swallows  to  roost  in 
the  cave,  and  the  nocturnal  egress  of  millions  of 
bats,  was  witnessed.  These  latter  ascended  from 
the  depths  of  the  cavern  in  spiral  flight;  having 
flown  to  a  certain  height^  detachments  of  some 
thousands  broke  from  the  main  body,  and  took  to 
flight  with  great  rapidity,  and  later  they  poured 
away  in  continuous  succession,  until  long  after 
darkness  had  set  in.  Just  before  six  the  swifts 
commenced  going  into  Simud  Putih;  firstly  in 
comparatively  small  numbers,  then  in  hundreds, 
and  lastly  in  uncountable  numbers.  At  midnight 
they  were  still  flying  in.  Two  species  of  birds 
prey  upon  these  bats  and  swifts — Iialiaster  Indus, 
an  ordinary  kite,  having  white  heads  and  breasts, 
and  chocolate  coloured  wings ;  and  a  scarce  hawk, 
MaclKBramphus  aUinus, 

These  marauders  swoop  down  into  the  mouth 
of  the  caves,  as  their  victims  ascend  or  descend  in 
diurnal  flight.  At  daybreak  the  swifts  emerge, 
and  the  bats  return  home,  literally  pouring  into 
their  chasm  for  two  hours  after  sunrise. 

These  bats  were  found  to  be  all  of  one  species, 
having  long,  narrow  wings,  and  the  caudal  mem- 
brane extending  half  way  only  to  the  tail.  From 
the  summit  of  the  cliff  a  superb  view  is  obtained 
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of  the  miTroiiiidmg  country.  There  were  miles  of 
dense  forest,  the  outlines  of  which  were  intercepted 
by  lofty  mountains ;  towards  the  north  the  sea  lay 
ffltttennff,  the  beautiful  bay  of  Sandakan  and  its 
loyely  islands  formed  a  panorama  of  loyeliness. 
In  a  direct  line  Elopura  could  be  discoyered  by 
aid  of  a  glass,  twenty  miles  distant.  On  the 
summit  of  this  clifE  a  dwelling  is  erected,  where 
the  natiyes  exhibit  some  fine  specimens  of  white 
nests,  taken  from  a  conti^ous  chasm  connected 
with  Simud  Putih,  116  fathoms  in  depth.  One  or 
two  hundred  feet  below  the  top  of  the  clifE  is  a 
large  archway,  leading  into  the  interior  of  the 
cayem,  which  the  party  proceeded  to  explore.  The 
footing  was  precarious,  owing  to  guano  deposits, 
which  also  rendered  the  air  hot  and  oppressive. 
When  a  distance  of  more  than  500  feet  had 
been  penetrated^  a  ray  of  light  was  discerned, 
struggling  feebly  from  the  top  of  the  cavern,  696 
feet  above.  One  of  the  Malays  thrust  a  long 
spear  up  to  its  hilt  in  the  ^uano,  in  an  endeavour 
to  sound  its  depth,  but  this  proved  useless.  The 
twittering  of  the  innumerable  birds  makes  an 
incessant  noise,  resembling  that  of  an  incoming 
sea. 

The  modus  operandi  of  nest-gathering  is  as 
follows: — A,  rattan  ladder  is  fixed  against  the 
sides  of  the  cavern,  on  which  two  men  take  their 
stand ;  one  holds  a  light,  four-pronged  spear,  with 
a  lighted  candle  fastened  below  the  prongs.  With 
a  dexterous  jerk  he  detaches  the  nests  from  the 
rock,  and  hands  them  on  the  spear  to  his  coadjutor, 
who  places  the  spoils  in  a  pouch  suspended  from 
the  waist.  The  caves  have  yielded  three  harvests 
of  nests  annually,  for  seven  generations,  at  an 
estimated  value  of  £5,000  per  annum.  Accidents 
amongst  these  nest-collectors  are  rare.  The 
guano  deposits  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  the 
supply  is  practicably  inexhaasuble. 

E.  QOATLET. 


TWO  LIVES. 

BT  C0UL80X  KEENAHAN,  7.I1.0.8. 

IDBEAMT  that  your  spirit  and  mme,  dear. 
Like  melody  mingling  with  song, 
ht  make  but  one  music  divine,  dear, 
ne  soul  to  each  bosom  belong. 
I  dreamt  that  as  brooklets  couibme,  dear^ 

And  blend  in  one  billowy  breast, 
The  streams  of  our  lives  might  entwine,  dear. 
Till  'bove  us  the  day-star  should  shine,  dear, 
Before  us  the  Ocean  of  Best, 

The  stil],  silent  Ocean  of  Best. 

I  dreamt — but  I  woke  from  my  dreaming, 

Ah !  chill,  cruel  pain  at  my  heart  I 
The  light  in  those  soft  eyes  that's  beaming 

Cuts  keen  as  a  knife,  or  a  dart ! 
And  you — ah,  you  smiled  I  little  deeming 

The  madness  that  burnt  in  my  brain ; 
Kor  saw  where  the  red  blood  was  streaming, 
Where  the  blade  of  the  dagger  was  gleaming; 

You  smiled—for  you  knew  not  my  pain. 

My  anguish  and  torture  and  pain  I 
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I  dreamt — ^but  my  dreamings  have  fled,  dear, 

I  know  that  your  soul  from  mine  own, 
Stands  far  as  yon  moon  overhead,  dear. 

From  waters  that  murmur  and  moan; 
Stands  far  as  the  living  from  dead,  dear, 

Stands  far  as  the  night  from  the  day ; 
Stands  far  as  if  'twixt  us  there  spread,  dear. 
An  ocean  of  darkness  and  dread,  dear, 

A  mountain  of  chill  ice,  and  grey. 

That  parts  us,  and  tnrusts  us  away. 


For  yours  is  a  soul  that  is  strong,  love. 

And  you  can  do  naught  but  the  good ; 
But  I  can  do  naught  but  the  vnrong,  love* 

And  I  am  a  creature  of  mood. 
The  toil,  and  the  tumult,  and  throng,  love^ 

Make  discord  and  jar  of  my  life; 
But  you  have  set  yours  to  a  song,  love, 
With  music  deep-sounding,  and  long,  love ; 

But  mine  is  a  spirit  at  strife, 

A  spirit  that  struggles  in  strife. 


And  you,  in  your  strength,  calm  and  cold,  doar^ 

Scarce  dream  of  my  spirit's  mad  throes ; 
Of  the  doud-hidden  heights  I  behold,  dear, 

The  long[ings  this  wild  bosom  knows. 
But  ah !  'tis  a  torture  untold,  dear, 

Earth-fettered,  to  strain  to  the  skies, 
To  drag  in  the  world- mire  and  mould,  dear. 
White  pinions  God  gave  to  unfold,  dear; 

To  struggle  and  pant  to  arise, 

Yet  fail  with  a  hand  on  the  prizo. 


And  yet»  though  your  spirit  and  mine,  love^ 

Are  far  as  the  east  from  the  west ; 
Shall  never  like  brooklets  combine,  love, 

To  blend  in  one  billowy  breast : 
Yet  the  stream  of  my  life,  and  of  thine,  love, 

Both  flow  to  tite  Ocean  of  Best, 
And  there,  when  the  day-star  shall  shine,  love, 
Our  spirits  may  meet  and  entwine,  love, 

My  soul  to  your  soul  stand  oonfes't, 

In  the  still,  silent  Ocean  of  Best* 


The  Shakespeakb  Librabt  at  Biuminohak.— 

The  Shakespeare  Library  at  the  end  of  1884  con- 
tained 6,734  volumes,  which  have  thus  nearly 
replaced  tJiose  lost  bv  the  fire  as  to  number,  whilo 
as  to  importance  ana  value,  they  very  far  exceed 
those  which  had  been  collected  between  1864  and 
1879.  Of  these  books,  the  English  (including  228 
editions  of  Ihe  complete  works  of  Shakespeare) 
form  3,887  vols.;  German,  1847;  French,  492; 
Italian,  147 ;  Bussian,  62 ;  Dutch,  85 ;  Hungarian, 
45;  Spanish,  31;  Swedish,  32;  Danish,  29; 
Polish,  22;  Bohemian,  20;  Greek,  14 ;  Finnic,  7 ; 
Icelandic,  5  ?  Portuguese,  5 ;  Croatian,  2;  Friesic, 
2;  Hebrew,  2  ;  Latm,  2 :  Flemish,  1 ;  Boumanian, 
1 ;  Boumelian,  1 ;  Swedish,  1 ;  Ukraine,  1 ;  Wal- 
lachian,  1 ;  and  Welsh,  1— a  polyglot  collection 
not  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  the  translations 
of  the  Filgrim*8  Progress,  or  Rohinson  Gnisoe,  and 
only  surpassed  by  the  translations  of  the  English 
Bible  into  foreign  tongues,— Sam.  TiKMUfB. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  OOMPTON  PLACE. 
A  Story  in  Seven  Cuaptibs. 

BY  LAURA  VALENTINE, 

Author  of  "A  Puzzle  for  the  Police/'  '»The  Knight's 
Kaosora,"  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE  MT6TZBT. 


r*  LADYS  clasped  her  hands  in  passionate  en- 
treaty.  Mr.  Clifford  and  I  exchanged  looks 
of  alarm  and  surprise. 

"We  will  ask  you  nothing  more  about  it  at 
present,"  he  said  gently. 

"  Nor  ever !  promise  me !  If  you  do,  I  may  not 
answer."   Ana  she  trembled  violently. 

"  Gladys,"  he  said  gravely,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  Have  you  given  a  promise  not  to  tell 
what  you  have  seen  here  ?  "  . 

Her  face,  of  pale  mute  anguish,  answered  him. 

'*It  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  young 
clergyman,  looking  anxious  and  uneasy,  "  but  of 
course,  if  you  have  given  a  promise,  you  cannot 
break  it." 

He  drew  me  on  one  side. 

"  She  must  have  found  burglars  here,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  **  and  they  have  extorted  a  promise 
of  silence  from  her.  We  had  better  get  away  from 
the  house  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  will  return 
afterwards  with  the  police.  The  door  was  open, 
you  see,  and  the  key  is  in  it" 

I  thought  this  the  most  likely  explanation  of 
Glandys's  fear  and  reticence;  but  I  shuddered  at 
the  danger  to  which  she  had  been  exposed — my 
little  darling  Gladys !  Mr.  Clifford  went  back  to 
her. 

**  Come,  mysterious  child,"  he  said,  with  affected 
playfulness,  ''you  will  be  better  in  the  open  air. 
lict  me  see  if  you  can  walk  with  my  help. 

He  assisted  her  to  quit  the  sofa,  while  I  went  to 
look  for  her  hat,  which  lay  where  she  had  fallen, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Then  gradually,  leaning  on  the  young  clergy- 
man's arm,  she  managed  to  walk  across  the  hall 
and  down  the  avenue.  Outside  the  lodge  gates, 
Mr.  Clifford  made  her  rest  on  the  turf  again,  till 
she  was  able  to  get  to  our  original  ceat 

What  we  should  have  done  without  his  help  I 
cannot  imagine ! 

Seated  once  more  beneath  the  beech-tree,  he 
insisted  on  our  having  some  lunch ;  and  by  degrees 
Gladys's  colour  returned  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
she  declared  that  she  was  quite  able  to  go  home ; 
indeed,  she  appeared  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Place,  glancing  Kequently 
and  fearfully  round  as  we  sat  eating  our  cakes. 

On  our  way  home  she  succeeded  in  extorting  a 
promise  from  us  both  that  we  would  not  tell  Aunt 
Ella  of  her  illness,  declaring  that  it  would  make 
her  very  unhappy  if  we  did.  I  yielded  a  very  un- 
willing consent  to  this  request;  but  after  all,  if 
she  could  not  explain  the  mystery,  it  might  be 
better  not  to  subject  her  to  Aunt  Ella's  questionin&r. 

On  reaching  the  Dower  House  she  complained, 
with  perfect  truth,  of  a  headache,  and  Mrs.  Drury 
—blaming  me  for  walking  tog  far  in  the  hea.t— • 


sent  her  off  to  bed.  John  Clifford  had  left  ns  at 
the  gate,  with  the  purpose,  as  I  was  aware,  of 
returning  to  Compton  Place,  and  fathoming,  if 
possible,  Gladys's  mystery. 

From  that  day  Gladys  was  completely  changed. 
She  lost  all  her  spirits,  was  silent  and  grave,  and 
so  timid  that  a  sudden  sound  made  her  start  and 
tremble.  She  became  pale  and  listless,  and  would 
not  walk  beyond  the  grounds.  Aunt  Ella,  alarmed, 
sent  for  the  doctor,  who  gave  her  a  tonic,  but 
could  do  little  for  her.  To  him,  in  conBdence,  I 
related  the  fright  she  had  had  in  Compton  Place, 
and  her  persistent  refusal  to  speak  of  it.  He  was 
interested,  but  puzzled. 

"  No  doubt,"  he  said,  "  she  saw  some  trespassers 
in  the  Place— gipsies  perhaps,  from  tne  old 
woman's  face  you  mentioned — and  they  have 
bound  her  to  secrecy  by  threats.  Her  nerves  have 
received  a  severe  shock,  my  dear  Miss  Lee,  and 
she  ought  to  have  change  of  air  and  scene." 

Keeping  my  secret,  he  gave  this  last  advice  to 
Aunt  Ella,  who  promised  to  take  my  sister  to  the 
seaside  as  soon  as  her  brother  had  paid  his  pro- 
mised visit,  and  taken  off  his  eldest  daughter. 

And  this  promise  seemed  to  cheer  Gladys 
greatly. 

My  father  came  at  last,  and  at  first  Gladys  was 
roused  by  the  excitement  of  seeing  him,  but  soon 
her  old  nervous  timidity  reappeared,  and  made 
me  very  uneasy. 

Meeting  John  Clifford  alone  one  day,  I  spoke  to 
him  of  it.    He  tried  to  comfort  me. 

She  is  quite  a  child,"  he  said ;  "  when  she  has 
been  to  the  seaside  she  will  be  better,  and  will 
forget  all  about  it.  By-the-by,  I  could  find  no 
traces  of  any  visitors  (save  ourselves)  in  the 
deserted  Place,  though  the  house  had  evidently 
been  opened,  and  the  key  was  left  in  the  hall- 
door." 

'*  I  shall  be  dreadfully  anxious  about  Gladys,'' 
I  said  wistfully. 

**Let  me  write  to  you,*'  he  answered  eagerly, 
"  and  tell  you  how  she  gets  on.  I  promise  you 
that  I  will  watch  over  her  for  you." 

I  accepted  this  promise^  with  gratitude,  and 
perhaps  also  with  a  secret  joy  that  there  was  an 
excuse  for  the  young  curate  s  writing  to  me. 


CHAPTER  in. 
GLADYS'S  LOVEB, 

At  last  the  hour  of  parting  came,  and  Gladys  and 
I,  with  many  tears,  bade  each  other  adieu.  My 
father  took  me  to  Paris  first,  and  we  remained 
there  a  few  months.  I  found  my  hitherto  un- 
known stepmother  a  very  pleasant,  kind  young 
woman,  and  my  little  sisters  darling  pets. 

In  the  autumn  we  went  to  a  charming  villa  my 
father  had  purchased  in  the  Riviera. 

Gladys  wrote  to  me  very  often,  but  never,  in 
any  of  her  letters,  named  Compton  Place  ^  and 
occasionally  John  Clifford  sent  me  a  letter  with 
cheering  accounts  of  my  little  sister. 

*'  She  is  not  only  a  clever  child,"  he  told  me, 
"  but  she  is  very  high-principled  and  of  strong 
character;  capal  3lc,  1  bel  iieve,  of  the  most  entire 
self-devotion,  and  all  her  love  is  given  as  yst  to 
yourself." 
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The  years  went  on.  We  travelled  a  good  deal ; 
and  I  had  several  good  offers,  all  of  which,  to  my 
father's  regret,  I  refused — for  that  girlish  fancy 
for  John  Clifford  had  been  kept  alive  by  his 
letters,  and  I  could  love  no  one  else.  And  yet  I 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  loved  me ;  he  had 
given  no  sign  of  it.  His  letters  were  wholly  of 
Gladys — of  the  village — of  books  that  he  wished 
me  to  read— of  nothing  else.  Naturally  our  father 
and  mother  wished  us  to  marry  well,  since  we 
sisters  had  such  small  portions,  but  they  were 
very  good ;  they  never  urged  their  wishes  when 
they  saw  that  the  suitor  was  unwelcome  to  me. 
Occasionally,  however,  Mrs.  Lee  would  sigh  and 
say  that  she  hoped  her  daughters,  when  they  were 
grown-up,  would  be  less  diflBcult  to  please — but, 
perhaps,  they  would  be,  *'  as  they  had  less  claim 
to  beauty  than  Mabel  had."  Thus  four  years 
passed,  and  then  the  happy  monotony  of  our  life 
was  broken — Aunt  Drury  died  quite  suddenly, 
and  my  father  was  summoned  to  the  Dower 
House  to  attend  his  sister's  funeral  and  to  bring 
Gladys  back  with  him.  I  must  confess  that  the 
joy  of  expecting  to  have  my  sister  once  more  with 
me,  greatly  mitigated  my  natural  regret  at  our 
aunt's  death. 

My  father  wrote  us  a  delightful  description  of 
Oladfys  (now  seventeen).  She  was,  he  said,  ex- 
tremely beautiful, "  even  rivalling  his  Mabel." 

Aunt  Ella  had  left  her  small  fortune  to  my 
father  for  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  two 
hundred  a  year  to  me,  and  three  hundred  to 
Gladys,  her  adopted  daughter.  The  five  hundred 
a-year  willed  to  my  father  was  also  to  go  to 
Gladys  at  his  death. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  the  dear  travellers 
arrived  at  the  Iliviera,  and  once  more  I  clasped 
my  darling  in  my  arms.  She  was  indeed  lovely ; 
no  longer  with  the  brightness  of  childhood,  for 
she  was  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  adoptied 
mother,  but  with  a  solemn  beauty  in  her  soft  blue 
eyes,  and  a  touching  droop  of  the  rosy  lips. 

We  resumed  all  our  old  loving  ways,  but  Gladys 
was  kind  and  tender  to  every  one,  and  our  step- 
mother and  the  twins  quite  idolized  her.  She 
enjoyed,  also,  the  change  of  country  and  of 
climate,  and  revelled  in  the  perfumes  of  the  orange- 
groves  and  many  fragrant  flowers. 

She  had  been  with  us  about  two  months  when 
one  day  my  father  announced  a  coming  guest. 
He  had  just  returned  from  paying  a  visit  to  an 
English  neighbour,  and  he  said  as  he  entered  the 
room — 

"  Helen,  1  have  invited  a  gentleman  to  dine 
with  us  to-day  enfamille ;  we  could  not  entertain 
him  in  any  other  way  so  soon  after  dear  Ella's 
death." 

"  Who  is  he — a  stranger  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

*'  Well,  yes,  personally ;  but  I  knew  his  father 
very  intimately  in  my  youth,  and  I  was  glad  to 
make  his  son's  acquaintance  to-day.  My  friend, 
Grimbald  Lovel,  was  an  artist,  but  he  died  young, 
and  left  his  widow  and  son  in  great  poverty.  I 
tried  to  find  them — they  lived  on  the  Continent 
— but  I  never  succeeded.  To-day,  however,  I  was 
introduced  to  the  young  man  at  the  Shaws,  and 
recognised  him  from  the  likeness  to  his  father, 
which  is  remarkable.  I  had  a  long  chat  with  him, 
and  asked  him  to  dine  with  us." 

"  Is  ho  also  an  artist  ?  "  asked  GlaJyp. 
Jfo ;  he  paints  well,  but  Mr.  Shaw  told  me 


that  he  has  succeeded  to  a  fine  property  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  has  therefore  no 
occasion  to  adopt  art  as  a  profession. 

Edmund  Lovel  dined  with  us  that  evening. 

How  well  I  remember  our  first  meeting !  We 
were  sitting,  Gladys  and  I,  under  some  orange- 
trees  in  the  lovely  grounds  surrounding  our  viJ  lla 
in  the  Riviera. 

Gladys  had  her  lap  full  of  white  and  scarlet 
blossoms,  which  lighted  up  her  black  dress.  Her 
hat  lay  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  the  sunbeams 
of  the  declining  day,  stealing  through  the  leaves, 
shone  on  her  rich  golden  tresses.  I  had  never 
seen  her  looking  so  lovely.  She  was  making  a 
bouquet  to  wear  that  evening  of  orange-blossoms 
and  stephanotis.  I  remonstrated  with  her,  when 
she  added  a  sprig  or  two  of  jessamine  to  it,  on  the 
too  powerful  perfume  of  her  posy,  but  she  only 
laughed  at  me. 

"  No  scents  are  too  powerful  for  me,"  she  said. 
'*  I  sympathise  with  Moore's  Enchantress,  who 
lived  on  inhaling  the  perfumes  of  fiowers." 

At  that  moment  we  saw  our  father  approach- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  tall,  slight  young  man, 
who  was  of  course  our  expected  guest. 

Papa  introduced  him  as  "Mr.  Lovel"  to  me 
first ;  then  to  Gladys,  on  whom  his  eyes  rested 
with  a  glance  of  mingled  surprise  and  admiration. 

As  her  eyes  met  his  she  suddenly  blushed 
scarlet,  and  her  lips  parted  as  if  to  ask  a  question, 
but  she  checked  herself,  and  did  not  speak.  Oiir 
conversation  with  the  stranger  (or  rather  mine, 
for  Gladys  was  silent)  was  merely  conventional,  of 
course,  l)ut  I  was  struck  by  the  melody  of  his 
voice,  and  by  the  unusual  style  of  manly  beauty 
he  possessed.  His  features  were  perfect  as  a 
Greek  statue's,  his  complexion  dark,  and  his  hair 
black ;  his  eyes  were  splendid — a  kind  of  golden 
brown,  full  of  fire ;  and  he  wore  a  long  silky 
beard — perhaps  without  it  his  face  would  have 
been  too  effeminately  beautiful.  Very  soon  after 
this  introduction,  my  father  reminded  us  that  it 
was  time  for  us  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Lovel  had  come  early  by  papa*8  request ; 
we  two  returned  to  the  villa. 

How  handsome  Mr.  Lovel  is  I "  I  said  to 
Gladys  as  we  walked  to  the  housa 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  but  do  you  know  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  seen  him  before  somewhere." 

"You  could  not!  He  has  been  four  years  or 
more  on  the  Continent,  he  said,  and  I  am  certain 
that  he  was  never  at  Woodlands  while  I  was 
there." 

We  dressed  rather  hurriedly,  but  Gladys  did  not 
forget  to  put  her  brilliant  and  sweet  bouquet  in 
her  bosom — filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance. 

It  chanced  that  her  seat  at  table  was  between 
my  father  and  Mr.  Lovel,  and  as  my  eyes  rested 
on  them  then  side  by  side,  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  so  striking  a  pair  of  young  people.  Gladys, 
lily-like  in  her  delicate  beauty,  tall  and  stately 
withal;  and  Edmund  Lovel  dark,  with  eyes  of 
light,  and  features  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
carved  in  marble. 

Our  father  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  Mr.  Lovel 
of  his  own  former  friendship  with  Mr.  Grimbald 
Lovel ;  to  which  the  young  man  listened  with 
evident  pleasure.  Then  he  in  turn  gave  us  some 
account  of  his  travels  in  the  Ea^t ;  relating  a  f  w 
of  his  personal  adventures  with  much  graphic 
power. 
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The  dinner  went  on ;  the  dessert  was  on  tlie 
table ;  the  room,  spite  of  open  windows,  was 
very  much  heated^  and  the  scent  of  Gladys's  bou- 
quet filled  the  air. 

"  I  eon  fees,"  said  my  father,  "  I  was  glad  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  boy — your 
uncle's  son,  by  which  you  inherited  the  property. 
By-the-by,  of  what  did  he  die  ?  " 

Loyel  had  suddenly  tpmed  yery  pale ;  he  made 
an  effort  now  to  answer,  but  his  lips  trembled; 
he  muttered  an  inarticulate  something,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  Gladys  sup- 
ported him  with  her  strong  young  arms. 
^  My  fiither  rose  and  went  to  her,  and  bidding  me 
rine  the  bell,  I  obeyed,  and  very  soon  the  butler 
and  papa  had  carried  Mr.  Lovei  to  a  sofa,  which 
luckily  stood  near  the  window.  Then  they  sprinkled 
water  in  his  face,  while  Gladys  standing  by  his 
head  fanned  him  with  her  white  feather  fan — an 
anxious,  pitying  expression  on  her  fair  face.  He 
opened  his  eyes  at  last,  and  tKeymet  hers;  but 
he  closed  them  again  with  a  swift  shudder  ^nd  a 
deep  sigh.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
illness  might  have  been  caused  by  the  strong 
scent  of  her  flowers,  and  I  said,  ^*  Gladys,  I  believe 
the  perfume  of  your  bouquet  has  overpowered  Mr. 
Level  j  give  me  your  flowers.'' 

She  &nded  them  instantly  to  me»  and  I  threw 
them  out  of  the  window.  As  I  turned  back,  I 
met  Mr.  Level's  eyes  fixed  gratefully  on  me. 

"Thank  you,''  he  said  faintly,  "it  was  the 
flowers,  I  think.  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  so 
much  trouble,  but  I  have  been  iU  lately.  I  am 
easily  upset,'' 

And  he  tried  to  rise  from  the  sofa-pillow. 

Wliy  I  never  knew — it  might  be  repugnance  at 
such  weakness  in  a  man  that  caused  it ;  but  from 
that moment  I  took  a  dislike  to  Edmund  Level. 

A1|M  I  Gladys,  touched  by  pity  for  his  evident 
delicacy,  and  the  story  she  bad  hoard  from  his  own 
lips  that  day  o|  his  past  life,  learned  from  the 
same  hour  to  love  him. 

My  father,  who  could  not  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  a  man  fainting  at  a  scent,  unless  he  were 
very  ill,  absolutely  refused  to  lot  Level  return  to, 
his  hotel  that  night.  He  insisted  on  his  staying 
with  us  a  few  days. 

"It  was  not  the  scents,"  he  said  langhing, 
"  that  made  you  ill.  Level.  You  have  been  upset 
hr  the  hotel  cookery ;  you  will  soon  be  quite  well 
if  you  will  remain  a  week  or  so  with  us.' 

A^d  Mr.  I^vel  gladly  accepted  the  invitation. 
He  sent  for  his  portmanteau  and  valet,  and  instead 
of  one  week,  stayed  two  or  three  with  us. 

It  was  soon  clear  to  roe  that  he  and  Gladys 
lived  only  in  each  other's  presence,  though  both 
believed  their  secret  well  concealed ;  in  met,  no 
other  member  of  the  family  did  perceive  it.  My 
insight  was«  perhaps,  quickened  by  my  love  for 
and  anxiety  aoout  Gladys. 

I  had  tne  greatest  cQslike  to  the  idea  of  her 
marrying  Edmund  Lovely  whom  I  distrusted, 
without  any  reason  for  my  distrust ;  only  I  had  a 
vague  instinct  that  it  would  be  evil  for  her.  Once 
or  twice  I  acknowledged  to  her  my  repulsion  to 
our  guest ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  only  roused 
her  mdignation  at  my  injustice,  and  caused  her  to 
champion  his  cause  with  greater  earnestness, 
^ith  a  sad  heart  I  used  to  watch  the  pair  slowly 
sauntering  amidst  the  roses  in  the  lovely  eventide 
— as  often  silent  as  speaking — happy  enou&^h  in 
each  other's  mute  presence. 


The  end  came,  of  course.  Lovel  proposed  -to 
my  father  for  Gladys,  and  as  her  consent  had  been 
already  given,  our  parent's  was  not  withheld. 
In  fact,  papa  was  delighted  at  the  match ;  for 
Edmund  Lovel  had  a  fine  place — nay,  several 
places — in  England,  and  at  least  twenty  thousand 
a-year. 

One  of  the  almost  portionless  Lee  girls  was 
thus  provided  for ;  and  Lovel  refused  to  let  my 
father  give  Gladys  anything.  She  had  her  own 
three  hundred  a-year  from  Aunt  Drury  settled 
on  herself,  her  lover  also  settling  on  her  five 
thousand  a-year.  ^ 

There  was  nothing  but  our  present  mourning  to 
delay  the  marriage,  and  so,  four  months  alter 
their  first  meeting,  Edmund  and  Gladys  were 
united. 

It  is  always  sad  (when  two  sisters  have  dearly 
loved  each  other)  for  one  to  many  and  the  other 
to  be  left,  no  longer  holding  the  first  place  in  her 
earliest  friend's  affections,  no  longer  having  an 
ever-present  confidante  and  sympathiser.  The 
blank  felt  is  terrible.  And  to  it  was  added — ^for 
me-^a  great  fear,  vague  and  apparently  unjustifi- 
able, as  to  the  future  fate  of  my  darling. 

My  father  had  early  in  onr  acquaintance  with 
Lovel  made  inquiries  about  his  character  with 
more  than  ordinary  prudence,  but  he  could  learii 
little  of  the  young  man's  past  life. 

Mr.  Shaw  told  him  that  Mrs.  Lovel  had  brought 
up  her  boy  in  great  seclusion  in  Italy ;  then  she 
had  taken  him  to  England,  and  placed  him  at  an 
English  school.  How  she  had  managed  to  pay  for 
Edmund's  education  he  did  not  know ;  he  believed 
that  she  had  taught  music.  At  length,  when 
Edmund  was  about  nineteen,  the  death  of  a  cousin 
and  uncle  caused  him  to  inherit  a  large  fortune, 
and  he  and  his  mother  returned  to  Italy,  Mrs. 
Level's  native  land;  but  the  poor  lady  did  not 
long  enjoy  her  son's  affluence ;  she  died  about  a 
year  after  he  came  into  his  inheritance.  Since 
then  Edmund  Lovel  had  been  constantly'travcd- 
ling.  Mr.  Shaw  knew  little  about  him — except 
that  he  had  been  a  most  afiectionate  and  devoted 
son.  Surely  there  was  good  promise  for  Gladys's 
future  happiness  in  that  fact;  and  yet  I  could  not 
help  fearing  I  knew  not  what ! 

(To  he  continmcL) 


A  BURIAL. 

BRING  me  berries  of  the  yew. 
Dusky  leaves  and  branches  too; 
Bring  me  cypress  such  as  falls 
On  coffin-lids  at  funerals ; 
Bring  me  poppy-leaves  of  sleep 
For  tne  slumber  long  and  deep ; 
Bring  me  ivy,  laurel,  bay. 
Rose- wreaths  twisted  yesterday ; 
Bring  me  very  many  flowers 
As  a  token  of  glad  nours ; 
Let  them  lie,  poor  flowers,  and  wither* 
One  by  one,  and  all  together ; 
Bring  me  all  old  joys  tnat  be 
Manifested  visibly, 
All  the  signs  of  grief  that  are 
FatefuUy  familiar ; 
Bring  them  all,  and  lay  them  here. 
Branch  and  blossom  green  and  sere : 
I  must  bury  as  I  may 
A  great  hope  that  died  to-day. 

ARTHtTK  StVONS. 


ETIQUETTE  OF 


ETIQUETTE  OP  THE  FACULTY. 

THE  weTl-known  scientist,  Professor  Huxley, 
who  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
professional  jealousy  current  in  his  younger  days 
amongst  rival  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
once  told  the  following  Story : — 

"  I  remember.'*  saidhe,  "a  great  Court  physician 
who  was  traveling  with  a  friend,  like  himself, 
bound  for  a  country  house.  The  friend  fell  down 
in  an  apoplectic  fi^  and  the  physician  refused  to 
bleed  him,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
of  the  profession  for  a  physician  to  perform  that 
operation." 

Whether  the  unfortunate  person  died,  or 
whether  he  got  better  in  consequence  of  his 
friend's  punctilious  scruples,  the  Professor  has 
omitted  to  say.  There  was  also  reported  in  the 
newspapers  a  somewhat  similar  story  of  a  trades- 
man in  a  small  country  town  who,  being  very  ill, 
called  in  a  certain  practitioner,  whom  we  will  here 
call  by  the  name  oi  Jones,  and  who  was  resident 
in  the  vicinitj^.  This  ^ntleman  came,  saw  his 
patient,  prescribed  for  him,  and  left.  The  man 
getting  rapidlv  worse,  his  friends  became  anxious 
for  father  advice,  and  sent  for  another  doctor. 
The  second  medical  man  went  to  the  patient's 
house,  but  withdrew  immediately  upon  finding 
that  Dr.  Jones  was  in  attendance.  Dr.  Jones 
was  then  again  sent  for,  but  when  he  heard  of  the 
other  doctor's  visit,  he,  too,  refused  to  attend. 
No  other  medical  man  was  willing  to  attend  to 
the  sick  person,  as  etiquette  forbade  them,  and  the 
two  doctors  who  had  been  already  called  in  stood 
upon  professional  dignity  till  the  unfortunate 
man  died,  and  even  then,  it  is  stated,  their  silly 
scruples  followed  him  after  death,  for  neither 
would  give  a  certificate,  and  an  inquest  had  to  be 
held  on  the  body.  Whether  these  stories  are  true 
or  not,  is  of  no  conse(jaence ;  the  moral  is  the 
same.  Professional  etiauette,  doubtless  a  very 
ffood  thing  in  its  way,  wnen  carried  to  the  extent 
depicted  has  gone  too  far,  and  the  time  certainly 
come  when  one  may  well  cry,  "  Hold,  enough !  ' 
The  fair  amount  of  courtesy  which  should  exist 
amongst  gentlemen  members  of  the  same  honour- 
able profession  in  their  relations  with  one  another 
and  the  public  is  one  thing,  running  professional 
etiquette  into  the  grave  another.  The  above 
anecdotes  are  of  course  illustrations  of  the  abuse 
of  these  rules  of  courtesy.  The  Etiquette  of  the 
Facultv  may  be  described  as  a  code  of  unwritten 
laws  which  regulates,  or  should  regulate,  the  rela- 
tion or  professional  bearing  of  medical  men,  firstly, 
with  regard  to  each  other ;  secondly,  with  regard 
to  their  patients,  and  thirdly,  with  regard  to  the 
world  at  large  or  general  public.  To  commence 
with  the  first  heading,  the  relations  of  one  medical 
man  with  another.  Here  the  golden  rule,  "  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  holds  good ;  and  for  this 
reason,  no  medical  man,  if  he  be  an  hoiiourablo 
gentleman,  would  credit  any  story  of  malapraxis 
on  the  part  of  a  brother  practitioner  on  anything 
but  the  strongest  and  roost  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence. Or,  take  another  case.  What  is  more 
common  than  for  dis'satisfied  patients  to  change 
(heir  medical  attendants  upon  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts  P    How"  should  the  fresh  medical  man 
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who  is  called  in  conduct  himself  when,  as  is  very 
likely,  he  is  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  of 
his  predecessor's  course  of  ti-eatment  of  the 
patient,  so  as  to  retain  his  own  position  without 
injuring  or  countenancing  the  putting  a  slight 
on  the  character  of  the  doctor  who  had  previously 
attended?  Of  course,  in  many  cases  he  can. 
decline  to  express  an  opinion.  Often,  however,  he, 
knows  that  the  course  of  treatment  adopted  has 
been  the  right  one,  and  then  he  should  say  so 
unhesitatingly.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  he 
should  abstain  from  making  capital  out  of  the 
mistakes  of  a  brother  practitioner,  and  in  all 
cases  endeavour  to  protect  the  reputation  of  aa 
absent  confrere. 

So  one  member  of  the  Faculty,  in  his  con- 
duct towards  another,  should  always  have  regard 
to  the  general  credit  and  good  of  the  profession. 
He  should  do  nothing  which  may  tend  to  degrade 
or  militate  against  the  reputation  of  his  callinff 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  relations  of  medical 
men  with  their  patients  are  of  course  regulated 
by  the  rules  of  ordinary  good  breeding,  but  there, 
are  many  other  matters  which  arise  extraneous 
to  these.  For  instance,  how  far  is  a  medical 
man  to  treat  his  patient  as  a  confidant,  and  to 
what  extent  is  he  to  accept  the  confidences  of  a 
patient?  With  regard  to  the  former  question,, 
the  solution  may  always  be  left  to  the  doctor's 
discretion  in  each  case  as  circumstances  ma^ 
demand ;  as  to  the  latter,  it  would  be  as  well  if 
medical  men  were  to  avoid  inviting  them,  for 
communications  so  made  are  not  privileged,  nor, 
can  they  be  withheld  if  as^ed  for  m  a  court  dT 
law ;  but  should  a  medical  man  by  any  accident 
or  necessity  become  the  repository  of  such  a  con- 
fidence, the  knowledge  ought  to  be  kept  inviolate 
and  secret,  unless  the  laws  of  his  country  require 
him  to  speak.  To  continue,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
medical  man  ought  not  to  talk  of  the  disease 
from  which  his  patient  is  suffering  to  a  third 
person,  for  much  mischief  is  often  wrought 
thereby.  Besides,  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is 
the  patient's  own  secret,  and  may  not  be  revealed 
unless  he  wish  it.  The  rank  and  position  of  his 
patient  should  make  no  difference  to  the  medical 
man.  Bich  and  poor  should  be  alike  equal  in  his 
eyes.  The  Faculty  never  has  been  a  respecter  of 
persons.  Who  does  not  remember  the  story  of 
the  French  monarch  who  once,  calling  in  the 
services  of  an  eminent  snrgeon  attached  to  the 
hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dien,  besought  him  to 
remember  that  he  was  not  treating  one  of  the 
miserable  wretches  at  the  hospital,  and  was  met 
with  the  dignified  answer — 

**  Sire,  each  one  of  those '  miserable  wretches,'  as 
your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  call  them,  is  equal  to  a 
crowned  monarch  in  my  eyes." 

And  so  it  should  be  now.  The  humble  artisaij, 
the  wealthy  merchant,  and  the  titled  peer  merit 
the  same  care  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
grim  leveller.  Death. 

A  question  is  sometimes  raised  as  to  the  dnt^ 
of  a  medical  man  to  give  timely  warning  to  his 
patient  of  the  approach  of  death.  Though  always 
encouraging  a  sufferer  with  the  hope  of  recovery, 
he  should  surely  not  hesitate,  when  occasion 
requires  it,  to  warn  him  or  his  friends  of  any  immi- 
nent danger  at  hand.  That  it  is  the  mediqal 
attendant*8  duty  to  give  (when  within  his  power) 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  dissolutioti 
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there  can  be  no  donbt,  even  if  ectthe  risk  of  accele- 
rating the  end;  though  the  responsibility  of 
coming  to  a  decision  upon  these  pomts  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  must  weigh  heavily  upon  a  con- 
scientious man. 

The  subject  of  the  Etiquette  of  the  Faculty  as  it 
affects  the  profession  and  the  world  at  large,  is 
one  not  often  dwelt  upon,  though  the  importance 
of  it  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  custom  (if 
such  a  breach  of  decorum  can  correctly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  custom)  of  medical  men  giving  to 
particular  tradesmen,  in  return  for  money  or  other 
payment,  testimonials  vouching  for  the  hygienic 
value  of  certain  proprietary  medicines,  which  are 
immediately  turned  to  pecuniary  advantage  by 
advertisement,  is  a  gross  breach  of  etiquette,  and 
must  be  productive  of  evils  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  reprehended.  The  same  remark  applies 
with  equal  force  to  a  |:ractice  which  unhappily 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase  amongst  certain 
medical  men — namely,  advertisement  by  other 
than  legitimate  means,  such  as  circulars,  hand- 
bills, reports  of  successful  cases  in  the  local  news- 
papers, and  the  like.  A  medical  man,  if  he  be 
young  in  his  profession  especially,  should  be  very 
careful,  as  one  step  injuaiciously  taken  in  the 
beginning  may  be  ruin  to  future  professional 
success.  Members  of  the  Faculty,  of  all  men, 
should  be  most  careful  to  have  their  characters 
and  actions  alike  unassailable. 

In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  homoeopaths  and 
the  many  other  dissenters  from  the  legitimate 
doctrines  of  the  Faculty,  medical  men  are  of  course 
free  to  adopt  and  practise  each  and  every  theory 
of  medicine  they  choose;  but  they  should  be 
careful  to  abstain  from  assuming  and  advertising 
themselves  under  any  special  designation,  as  that 
action  is  opposed  to  the  dignity  of  their  great 
profession,  and  calculated  to  lower  both  them- 
selves and  their  con/rhres  iu  the  estimation  of  the 
public 

J.  G. 
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Part  I. 

CHAPTER  vn. 
TUB  PBAU  OUAnXK'8  MISSION. 

THINGS  went  on  as  usual  after  that  till  autumn 
waned,  and  a  morning  came  when  the  ground 
was  whitened  with  the  first  snow.  Melchior's 
handsome  face  looked  pinched  and  blue,  but  he 
laughed  at  his  father's  sallies,  and  said  he  had  a 
mind  to  wait  and  see  what  a  northern  Christmas 
was  like. 

A  flush  of  pain  and  anger  swept  up  to  Lut- 
china's  brow,  as  she  heanl  him  say  this,  but 
paled  again  under  the  Baron*s  unconscious  stab, 
for  he  turned  on  her,  his  face  aglow  with  pleasure, 
and  said — 

*'Lutchina,  little  witch,  I  read  thy  hand  in 
this ! "  and  kissed  her.  He  loved  his  beautiful 
wife,  but  his  heart  yearned  over  his  heir. 


Jossi's  face,  when  he  heard  the  Count's  deci- 
sion, became  such  a  study  that  his  father  called 
for  Melchior  to  come  and  sketch  it,  but  the  old 
man  was  gone  with  a  bound  directly. 

"  I  must  let  the  foresters  know,"  he  cried 
joyously.  "  We  will  have  such  a  wolf-hunt  as 
we  have  not  had  for  twenty  years,  Baron  !  " 

And  when  the  wolf-hunt  came  off,  Melchior 
shook  aside  his  dreatTiiness,  and  entered  into  its 
spirit  with  zest. 

"  Ah,  ha ! "  laughed  Jossi.  "  Did  I  not  say 
that  he  would  like  the  taste  of  winter  ?  Patience 
wins  everything,  from  a  weasel  to  a  woman." 

**  True,"  smiled  Melchior  darkly,  as  he  overheard 
him. 

And  through  all  that  merry  time  the  Baroneiis 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  aching  breast,  and  said 
that  she  would  bear  with  him,  because  the  Baron 
loved  him. 

Melchior  might  read  the  trouble  on  her  brow, 
perhaps  amuse  himself  with  it;  she  wondered 
sometimes  that  her  husband  did  not.  But  the 
day  came  when  he  did  so.  In  an  evjl  hour 
the  Baron  made  good  his  threat  that  Melchior 
should  paint  his  wife's  portrait. 

Snow  had  been  falling  heavily  for  days.  There 
could  be  no  hunting,  no  going  out  into  the  bitter 
cold ;  he  busied  himself  over  his  forgotteu  cata- 
logue, and  Melchior  stood  up  in  the  gallery,  and 
began  to  paint  Lutchina.  Sometimes  they  kept 
utter  silence ;  sometimes  Lutchina's  pride  melted 
before  his  reproachful  gaze,  and  they  talked  like 
strangers;  sometimes  Melchior  would  relate  his 
travelH,  as  in  the  old  days  on  the  mill-hearth,  till 
Lutchina's  heart  turned  from  ice  to  water,  and 
she  could  have  cried  aloud  in  her  pain.  But  one 
day  in  mid- winter  the  Baron  came  unperceived 
on.  his  wife  as  she  sat  alone  iu  a  corner.  Her 
hands  trembled  as  thov  lay  clasped  together  list- 
lessly in  her  lap ;  the  bloom  seemed  to  have  gone 
suddenly  from  her  cheeks;  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
gazed  on  the  snowy  landscape,  was  a  look  of 
mingled  fear  and  trouble.  Had  she  been  aware 
of  her  husband's  approach,  he  would  have  seen 
none  of  these  things ;  but  when  she  roused  herself 
with  a  quick  smile  and  rising  colour  to  greet  him, 
he  had  already  put  his  arm  about  her  and  asked 
her  what  ailed  her. 

•*  1  am  well — I  am  always  well,"  she  answered, 
yet  looking  down  and  shivering  a  little. 

The  Baron  sighed.  Whatever  weighed  on  her 
mind,  he  felt  he  was  not  to  learn  it  at  once. 

"  Lutchina,"  said  he  presently,  **  methirks  the 
Schloss  grows  a  little  dull  for  thee*  Women  at 
times  long  for  one  of  their  own  sex  about  them ; 
and  when  Melchior  and  I  are  out  hunting  the  day 
is  tedious  to  thee.  We  will  have  good  cousin 
Elizabeth  to  visit  us." 

**As  you  will.  Baron,"  answered  Lutchina 
faintly. 

"  JNay,  nay — not  as  I  will,  loved  one !  "  and  the 
old  man  drew  his  wife's  beautiful  head  to  his 
breast  and  stroked  her  red-brown  hair.  "  All  that 
I  have  is  thine,  Lutchina,  and  thy  will  is  mine. 
Speak  but  thy  wishes,  open  out  thy  heart  to  me, 
and  I  shall  be  happy." 

Tears  struggled "  to  Lutchina's  eyes ;  for  a 
moment  a  wild  thought  came  to  her  that  she 
would  bid  him  urge  Melchior's  departure,  and 
then  she  knew  it  was  impossible,  ao  such  thing 
could  be  done— what  reason  could  she  name  for  bo 
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strange  a  demand  ?  The  Baron  and  the  hoase- 
hold  alike  could  not  speak  too  much  in  praise  of 
Melchior*8  courtly  kindness  to  the  new  wife.  His 
rich,  deep  voice  fell  on  their  ears  now  as  he  carolled 
a  measure  from  some  recess  in  the  Schloss^  and 
his  father's  eyes  lighted  at  the  sound. 

Lntchina  raised  her  head  from  her  husband^s 
shoulder. 

**  Thou  art  too  good  to  me,"  she  sighed,  pressing 
his  hands  to  her  lips,  *'  and  I  am  not  dull  here. 
Yet  might  it  be  better  were  cousin  Elizabeth  to 
come." 

When  Count  Melchior  was  told  this  lady  had 
been  invited  to  stay  an  indefinite  time  at  the 
Schloss,  he  turned  eyes  that  blazed  with  sudden 
anger  on  Lntchina.   Then  he  laughed  sharply. 

"  No  matter."  said  he ;  "  she  will  talk." 

"  She  will  talk  us  to  death,"  laughed  back  his 
father ;  "  still,  she  will  cheer  the  wife  when  we 
rou^h  fellows  are  in  the  forest." 

When  cousin  Elizabeth  arrived  with  her  shrill 
tongue  and  innumerable  packages,  the  cloud  for  a 
time  seemed  to  be  raised  from  Lutchina's  spirits. 
Cousin  Elizabeth  was  a  tall,  gaunt  woman  of 
fifty,  who  wore  spectacles  and  stiff  black  dresses. 
She  had  shrewd  eyes  that  were  fine  still  and  saw 
everything  that  went  on  around  them,  and  beau- 
tiful hands  covered  with  handsome  rings.  In 
their  young  days  she  and  the  Baron  had  been  as 
brother  and  sister — they  might  have  been  some- 
thing nearer — but  they  married — she  an  elderly 
Court  physician,  he  th«  beautiful  Francesca.  And 
after  that  they  quarrelled.  Frau  Elizabeth  had 
no  sentiment  in  her  composition,  and  she  coald 
not  understand  his  infatuation  fur  the  black 
Italian  witch,  as  she  called  his  wife,  nor  ever 
forgave  him  the  rash  promise  made  that  wife  on 
her  deathbed. 

*•  W  hat  I  Send  the  child  he  designed  as  his 
heir  to  be  educated  amongst  strangers  in  a 
strange  land?  It  was  scandalous!'*  She  was 
the  only  woman  left  of  the  house  of  Wolfthurm, 
and  had  a  right  to  storm  at  its  male  head. 

But  the  Baron  grew  weary  at  the  storming, 
*'  Peace,  Elizabeth ! "  he  cried ;  "  thy  tongue  wags 
too  much." 

This  was  a  speech  no  lady  of  the  Frau  Grafinn's 
temperament  could  brook. 

She  had  been  keeping  house  for  her  bereaved 
cousin,  but  as  soon  as  the  child  was  gone  she  left 
him  to  return  to  her  own  home.  After  that  the 
Baron  commenced  his  wanderings  iu  search  of  the 
canons ;  and  though  on  the  death  of  the  Conrt 
physician  he  entreated  the  widow  to  resume  her 
jiousewifely  duties  at  the  Schloss,  she  could  not  for- 

f'lve  him  that  testy  speech,  and  excused  herself, 
or  twenty  years  they  rarely  met ;  and  then  on  the 
Baron's  second  marnage  they  became  good  friends 
again.  For  he  did  wisely  by  telling  her  the  whole 
truth  concerning  Lutchina,  concealing  nothing. 
"  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy,"  said  he. 

The  Frau  had  looked  horror-stricken  many 
times  during  the  recital  of  his  second  love- 
marriage. 

"Rudolf,"  said  she  at  its  conclusion,  "thou 
art  a  greater  fool  than  I  took  thee  for !  '* 

Then  they  were  quits,  and  became  (^uite  friendly. 
Moreover,  the  Frau,  knowing  her  kinsman,  duly 
appreciated  the  trust  reposed  in  her,  for  he  was  a 
prond  man  whose  confidence  it  was  not  easy  to 
win ;  and  now  be  had  laid  himself  and  his  wife 


entirely  in  her  hands.  When  Lutchina,  shy  and 
trembling,  was  brought  before  her,  she  stooped 
and  kissed  her,  so  struck  for  the  moment  was  she 
bv  her  loveliness  and  the  pathetic  beauty  of  her 
blue  eyes.  And  then  she  set  herself  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  her  bv  the  Baron,  and  for  two  years 
Lutchina  awelt  under  her  roof  in  the  great  city 
and  lejimt.  She  learnt  new  things  willingly,  but 
she  could  not  unlearn  the  old — she  could  not 
forget.  Nor  could  she  grow  to  like  the  loud- 
voiced  Griifinn  who  disapproved  entirely  of  the 
girl,  and  was  not  always  at  the  pains  to  conceal 
it.  "A  peasant's  daughter !  "  she  would  murmur 
to  herself,  putting  her  scented  handkerchief  to 
her  nose ;  "  such  connections  can  but  end  miser- 
ably." And  then  her  fine  lip  would  curl  with 
disdain  at  the  thought  of  her  cousin's  meaaUianee, 
albeit  she  admitted  the  peasant  was  more  sub- 
missive and  had  a  sweeter  expression  than  that 
noble-born  dame,  the  black  Italian  witch.  Still, 
for  the  honour  of  her  race,  she  took  especial 
pains  in  the  schooling  and  moulding  of  Lntchina, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  saw  her  step  into 
the  travelling-carriage,  not  without  a  sense  of 
gratification  at  the  result  of  her  labours. 

"  God  bless  thee,  Elizabeth !  thou  hast  made 
me  a  happy  man,"  said  the  Baron,  kissing  her. 
And  something  like  a  tear  twinkled  in  the  Gra- 
finn's  eye ;  for  she  had  a  heart,  though  it  was 
not  always  easv  to  find. 

And  now  she  was  at  the  Schloss  again,  and 
became  very  good-humoured  and  happy.  She 
installed  herself  very  comfortably  into  ner  suite 
of  rooms,  and  took  up  the  reins  of  government 
where  she  had  dropped  them.  Some  people  have 
a  knack  of  doing  this  ;  and  cousin  Elizabeth  was 
a  clever  woman,  and  prided  herself  npon  her 
management  of  households  and  individuals. 
Almost  imperceptibly  the  keys  stole  out  of 
Lutchina's  pocket  into  hers,  and  then  she 
became  virtually  mistress,  for  keys  are  a  badge 
of  office.  Lntchina  never  thought  that  she  was 
doing  unwisely.  She  was  but  a  miller's  daughter 
and  the  Grafinn  was  a  great  lady  and  a  good 
manager.  Cousin  Elizabeth  was  well  pleased 
with  lier  docility,  and  was  so  contented  with 
her  surroundings,  as  at  first  not  to  note  the 
strange  look  of  sadness  in  Lutchina's  eyes,  nor 
the  veiled  constraint  in  her  intercourse  with 
Count  Melchior.  But  when  she  had  settled  down 
quite  comfortably,  almost  as  though  she  never 
meant  to  quit  the  Schloss  again,  she  began  to 
find  time  to  look  about  her,  and  then  her  busy 
eyes  quickly  discovered  an  enigma  on  which  to 
bend  their  utmost  scrutiny.  This  was  the  exceed- 
ing courtesy  and  urbanity  of  Count  Melchior's 
manner  towards  the  Baroness.  Most  young  men 
in  his  position  would  have  shown  some  impatience 
at  seeing  their  mother's  memorv  supplanted  in 
their  father's  affections;  but  Melchior  was  all 
honey  and  sugar.  "What  riddle  is  hereP  One 
would  say  he liad  a  hidden  meaning  in  every  word, 
a  word  in  every  look,"  confided  the  lady  to  herself. 
And  she  determined  to  work  out  the  puzzle, 
though  it  seemed  no  easy  one  on  the  surface. 

Lutchina  became  only  too  quickly  conscious  of 
the  unfriendly  eyes  that  watched  her  outgoings 
and  incomings,  of  the  sharp  ears  that  detect^ 
mystery  in  every  whisper,  of  the  softened  rustle  of 
the  stiff  black  gown  speeding  upon  her  from  un* 
thought-of  comers.    It  fretted,  but  made  her 
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laugH  too,  and  it  also  gavo  her  a  seDse  of  protec- 
tion.  •*  Nothing  can  go  wrong  with  cousin  Eliza- 
beth in  the  house,"  she  said  to  herself,  yet  with  a 
passing  shndder. 

The  new  year  dawned,  bringing  with  it  no 
change  outwardly  other  than  increased  severity  in 
the  cold  and  snowstorms ;  but  within  the  Schloss 
a  little  change  took  place,  a  new  element  being 
introduced  in  the  person  of  the  Grdfinn's  maid, 
who  followed  her  mistress  within  doors  unan- 
aonnced  one  day,  and  fixed  her  bold  eyes  in  pass- 
ing on  Melchior's  face.  "  You  see,  I  pitiea  the 
poor  girl,"  exclaimed  the  bustling  countess.  **  As 
the  sledge  drove  through  the  town,  there  she  was 
seated  on  a  doorstep  crying.  It  seems  her  master, 
an  innkeeper,  was  lust  dead,  and  that  for  want  of 
work  she  was  at  tne  point  of  starving.  I  never 
let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet,  and  seeing  that 
she  had  the  making  of  a  good  servant  in  ner,  I 
ordered  her  into  the  sledge  at  once.  I  will  train 
her  into  a  waiting-woman  for  Lutchina.  The  old 
creature  she  has  about  her  does  not  know  silk 
from  satin." 

Grutli  was  a  ffirl  of  sense.  The  moment  she 
perceived  Count  Melchior  she  knew  him  to  be  the 
shabby,  wandering  artist,  who,  four  years  before, 
had  broken  his  fast  at  Max  Bauer's  inn;  and  in 
the  Baroness,  to  whom  she  was  speedily  intro- 
duced by  cousin  Elizabeth,  she  quickly  recog- 
nized Lutchina  Graf,  the  miller's  daughter.  But 
she  said  never  a  word.  As  for  Lutchina,  Grutli 
being  a  new-comer  in  the  district,  she  had  not  met 
to  know  her.  And  now  she  only  said  some  kindly 
words  of  welcome,  and  then  dismissed  her,  wishing 
that  she  might  be  permitted  to  robe  herself,  and 
that  cousin  Elizabeth  was  less  fond  of  philan- 
thropy. . 

Outaide  the  door  Grntli*B  eyes  blazed.  Still 
she  held  her  peace,  though  she  soon  perceived 
none  of  the  lower  inmates  of  the  Schloss  know 
the  birth-name  of  their  beautiful  mistress.  "  Some- 
thing will  grow  out  of  this,"  she  said  to  herself. 

So  she  waited  patiently.  But  none  the  less  did 
she  let  her  black  eyes  fall  on  Count  Melchior,  till 
the  hard  boldness  of  thejr  glancea  melted  into 
looks  of  coy  sweetness.  Melchior,  however,  was 
blind  to  them ;  and  Grutli  grew  to  hate  Lutchina 
beoause  of  her  greater  beauty,  upon  which  the 
CQfes  ill  men  fell  so  much  the  more  readily. 
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Onb  warm  day  in  early  spring,  the  Baroness  was 
seated  at  the  edge  of  the  Blue  Lake.  Overhead, 
the  sky  was  blue,  and  the  lake,  another  sky  at  her 
feet,  shimmered  in  the  golden  sunshine.  The 
snow  vnvs  already  melted  from  the  forest  paths ; 
here  and  there  a  little  flower,  like  a  new-born  babe, 
looked,  up  and  smiled ;  and  from  where  in  a  far 
cpmer  the  rushes  grew,  a  moor-hen  swam  across 
the  lake,  dimpling  the  waters  with  its  tiny  feet. 
The  Baroness,  lost  in  a  dream,  saw  none  of  these 
tiusgs — ^she  woke  only  from  it  on  hearing  her 
name  called.  Then  she  started  up,  the  colour 
flaming  in  her  cheeks  and  in  her  eyes  a  curious 
Ught.  Matthias,  for  it  was  he,  looked  at  her  once, 
then  let  his  gaze  drop  aside,  as  though  seeing 
what  he  should  not  see. 


"  You  want  something  with  me  ?  asked  Lut- 
china sharply,  like  one  taken  unawares. 

**  The  Baron  gives  me  leave  to  come  into  his 
forests  for  wood,"  said  Matthias,  as  though  his 
presence  there  required  explanation.  "  I  am  often 
m  them.  But  to-day  I  saw  you  seated  hero,  and 
I  have  something  to  tell  you."  He  continued  in  a 
low  tone  and  looking  at  his  feet,  whilst  his  hands 
worked  nervously  with  his  cap — "Baroness,  I  have 
made  a  discovery  in  the  mill." 

Lutchina  looked  at  him  with  astonished  eyes. 

•*  It  was  two  days  since,"  resumed  the  miller, 

I  was  making  some  repairs  in  the  old  place,  and 
under  the  flooring  of  the  room  that  had  been  your 
father's,  I  found  a  coflFer." 

A  coffer  P  "  repeated  Lutchina,  like  one  whose 
thoughts  were  elsewhere, 

"  Yes,  Baroness ;  and  when  I  raised  the  lid,  it 
was  full  of  gold.  I  did  not  stay  to  count  it,  but 
within  the  coffer  lies  a  great  sum,  doubtless." 

"  Well  P  "  asked  Lutchina,  but  now  her  face  was 
white  and  she  seemed  to  hold  her  breath. 

"  Fran  Baronin,  the  money  is  yours." 

"Yes,  yes, — but  how— my  father,  how  came 
he  to  die  rich  P  We  were  starving,  Mattiiias, 
starving  those  last  two  years.  Oh,  what  does  it 
meanP^' 

She  looked  at  the  miller  with  eyes  of  such 
misery  and  bewilderment  that  he  was  forced  to 
speak. 

"  I  hardlv  know,"  he  answered  sadly ;  "  doubt- 
less thy  fatner  was  careful  of  his  money." 

"  Then  when  he  died  we  were  rich— rich  enough 
to — ^"  The  Baroness  paused,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  When  she  looked  up  again,  her 
eyes  glittered  but  she  was  calm. 

**  Matthias,  I  do  not  want  this  money.  Keep  it 
—keep  it  all." 

"  It  shall  go  to  the  poor,'*  said  the  miller. 

"  Yes — some  of  it.  But  use  the  rest,  Matthias. 
It  is  gold  alone  that  you  need  to  make  your 
models  known,  and  he  owed  you  much,  my  un- 
happy father." 

Matthias  looked  away  from  her  shamed  face, 
and  his  own  grew  stern.  "  It  shall  go  all  to  the 
poor,"  he  repeated. 

Lutchina  said  no  more,  but  wandered  back  to 
the  water,  and  Matthias,  seeing  she  was  too 
troubled  to  speak,  turned  and  left  the  spot.  Aa 
for  Lutchina,  she  seated  herself  again  and  stared 
down  into  the  strange  depths  beneath  her  like  an 
image  of  stone.  "Father,"  she  murmured. 
"  would  I  had  died  with  you,  for  thou  hast  ruined 
my  soul."  And  she  sat  thus,  silent  in  her  shame 
and  misery,  till  one  who  was  not  Matthias  nor 
yet  the  Baron  stole  across  the  soft  spring  grass 
to  her  side  and  comforted  her.  After  that  day 
one  would  have  said  the  Baroness  gave  over  strug- 
gling any  longer.  She  laid  her  will,  as  it  were, 
between  Melchior's  two  hands,  and  let  bim  do 
what  he  would  with  it.  She  spurned  him  no  fur- 
ther, nor  ever  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  though 
she  grew  white  and  still,  like  one  whose  spirit  is 
dead.  None  were  quicker  to  note  these  things 
than  cousin  Elizabeth  and  the  maiden  Grutli, 
The  Baron  saw  them  not  at  all,  and  his  blindness 
angered  cousin  Elizabeth  beyond  measure.  "  Sure- 
ly there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool,"  she  would  muse 
in  a  white  heat,  if  she  chanced  to  see  Melchior  and 
Lutchina  walking  together  to  the  forest,  "  The 
Baron  wants  pap  and  a  cradle  again ! " 
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"They  are  too  much  together! "  she  spoke  out 
abruptly  one  day. 

"  Who  are  ?  "  asked  the  Baron,  losing  his  page 
at  her  exclamation. 

Those  two."  Cousin  Elizabeth  pointed  through 
the  window  with  her  finger,  and  the  Baron  raised  ^ 
his  head  to  look  out. 

"Ob,  those  two?"  Lutchina  and  the  Count 
were  pacing  side  by  side  towards  the  garden. 
"  Well,  why  not  ?  "  asked  the  Baron. 

The  lady  cast  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a 
murmured  "  Himmel !  "  after  which  she  dropped 
them  on  her  immaculate  apron,  and  said^  **  It  is 
highly  improper." 

"  Improper  ?  The  one  is  my  wife,  the  other  my 
stepson." 

"  That  is  no  relation."  Cousin  Elizabeth  closed 
her  frigid  li|>s  tightly  as  she  said  this,  and  looked 
at  her  cousin  as  one  might  look  at  an  elderly- 
bom  baby.  "  You  want  spectacles.  Baron,"  she 
said. 

"  Spectacles ! "  The  Baron  prided  himself  on 
his  strong  eyesight.  "  Tut !  said  he,  "  some 
folk  see  to)  much  through  theirs." 

The  Countess  said  no  more,  but  knitted  furi- 
ously, and  the  Baron  began  to  seek  for  his  lost 
page.  £he  nated,  however,  that  he  never  found 
its  and  when  he  rose  soon  after  and  left  the  room, 
she  said  to  herself  with  a  meaning  nod, "  He  is 
beginning  to  think." 

Nevertheless  she  was  somewhat  surprised  when 
be  presently  returned,  and  said  quietly,  as  he 
stood  over  her — 

"  You  do  not  love  my  wife,  Elizabeth." 

A  little  colour  warmed  the  pallor  of  the 
Countess's  cheek. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "frankly  I  do  not." 

•*  She  has  displeased  you  P  " 

•*  She  is  giddy." 

•'And  what  else  P" 
Beautiful." 

"  It  is  a  sin,  then,  in  your  eyes  for  a  woman  to 
be  beautiful  ?  " 

"  A  misfortune,  when  added  to  giddiness." 

**  And  how  is  Lutcbina  giddy  ?  " 

"  Use  your  eves,"  answered  the  Countess,  pick* 
ing  up  dropped  stitches  with  animpatient  gesture. 

The  Baron  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence, 
then  left  her. 

Balmy  days  passed  one  bv  one  till  the  glor^  of 
rammer  assessed  the  land.  Melchior  remamed 
at  the  Dchloss,  and  talked  not  of  leaving  it; 
neither  did  cousin  Elizabeth.  To  be  sure,  her 
dresses  grew  stiffer,  and  her  mouth  more  resolute. 
Melchior,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  expand. 
Sis  moody  silences  were  at  an  end;  he  talked 
and  laughed  as  none  had  ever  heard  him  before ; 
his  eyes,  deep  and  inscrutable  as  a  midnight  sky, 
were  full  of  a  mysterious  joy,  which  he  did  not 
try  to  veiL 

"  He  is  a  new  man,"  said  Jossi  to  his  master 
one  day  as  the  Count*s  fine  form  passed  before 
them  through  the  pines. 

'*  And  I  am  an  old  one,"  said  the  Baron,  gazmg 
after  his  son. 

**  No,  no,  Herr.  You  are  twenty  years  younger, 
thanks  to  our  handsome  lady !  " 

"  When  the  heart  has  lost  its  spring,  one  soon 
grows  old,  good  Jossi,"  returned  the  Baron. 

What's  amiss  ?  "  wondered  old  Jossi ;  but  he 
did  not  ask  it. 


The  Baron  fell  back  much  into  his  former 
routine  that  summer.  He  was  to  be  seen  con- 
Etantly  buried  in  black-letter  books  or  wandering 
amongst  liis  slatues,  dusting  their  cool  feet.  He 
seemed  pleased  when  Lutehma  was  near  him,  but 
he  did  not  speak  with  her  much. 

"  He  is  using  his  eyes,"  said  cousin  Elizabeth. 

One  day  she  used  her  tongue.  A  smouldering 
fire  that  has  been  long  hidden  is  the  most  terrible 
fire  of  all  once  it  breaks  into  open  fiame.  Cousin 
Elizabeth's  tongue  had  been  such  a  fire,  and  when 
it  broke  loose  sne  could  not  have  stayed  it  for  her 
life. 

On  this  morning  the  two  women  had  been 
seated  at  work  in  the  window  of  the  big  library— 
at  least  the  Countess  worked,  for  she  knitted  from 
morning  to  night  with  a  rigid  fixity  that  som»* 
times  drove  Lutchina  half  wild ;  but  Lutchina 
herself  was  restless,  and  moved  uneasily  about 
the  room  like  one  who  longed  to  leave  it,  yet  dared 
not. 

Presently  the  Countess,  who  saw  everything  in 
those  days,  noted  Melchior  making  for  the  woods, 
and  soon  after  Lutchina  said  she  would  put  on 
her  hat  and  go  out  with  her  husband;  the  ochloss 
was  stifiing. 

"  Your  husband,  girlp"  Cousin  Elizabeth, beside 
herself  at  this  seeming  duplicity,  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  looked  at  the  Baroness  with  eyes  ablaze  with 
scorn  "  It  is  a  lie.  You  ore  going  out  to  be  with 
one  who  is  not  your  husband^  but  \vhom  you  would 
willingly  have  for  such.  Do  not  think  that  the 
forest  can  hide  your  iniquity  from  my  eyes." 

At  first  Lutchina  was  silent.  She  crossed  her 
hands  on  her  breast,  and  looked  at  the  Countess, 
towering  in  virtuous  indignation  before  her,  with 
a  face  pale  ap  marble.  Then,  wild  with  sudden 
passion,  she  retorted  on  her  tormentor.  What 
words  they  were  she  used  she  never  knew,  as 
cousin  Elizabeth  never  forgot  them;  but  they 
were  such  as  at  the  time  to  fan  into  full  vigour 
the  fires  of  that  lady's  wrath. 

Cousin  Elizabeth  stormed  and  raved  till  Lut- 
china cowered  before  her,  speechless,  and  at  last 
fied  from  the  room. 

Soon  after  the  Countess  sought  the  Baron. 
She  had  a  red  spot  on  either  cheek,  and  her  eyes 
still  flamed. 

"  I  am  about  to  leave  the  Schloss,"  she  said  to 
him.   **  I  have  been  insulted." 
The  Baron  dropped  his  book. 
"  Who  has  insulted  you  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Your  wife." 

The  Baron  rose ;  he  was  very  quiet. 

"  What  has  she  said  to  thee  P 

"  It  matters  not.  She  has  insulted  me,  and  I 
choose  to  leave  this  day.   That  is  all." 

The  Countess  was  decision  from  the  point  of 
her  black  slipper  to  the  topmost  bow  on  ner  cap, 
and  the  Baron  saw  it. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he.  **  When  two  women  fall 
out,  it  is  useless  for  a  man  to  step  between  them. 
But  I  am  sorry." 

"  It  is  I  that  am  sorry  for  you,**  answered  the 
Countess.  She  sighed,  and  looked  at  the  old 
man.  Her  gaze  was  like  a  spear  piercing  a  lion's 
side. 

The  Baron  struck  a  table  with  his  clenched 
fist,  till  the  things  upon  it  leapt  up. 
"  Hold  your  tongue  I "  he  said. 
The  Countess  left  the  room. 
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Lntcbina  was  not  to  be  seen  for  many  hours. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  asked  the  Baron  of  Melchior 
as  the  latter  strolled  in. 

"How  should  I  know?"  returned  Melchoir  a 
little  gloomily. 

"  How  should  you  not  know  P  **  demanded  the 
Baron,  not  looking,  however,  at  his  Eom 

"  I  am  not  the  Baroness's  watchdog/'  laughed 
Melchior. 

**  Then  she  has  not  been  with  you  P  " 

li[elchioT  looked  at  his  father,  who  still  was  not 
looking  at  bim.    Then  he  answered  quietly — 

"  I  have  been  out  all  the  morning  fishing,  and 
I  have  not  seen  the  Baroness.'' 

When  the  travelling  carriage  came  round,  and 
the  Countess  had  pacted  herself  into  it,  with  her 
innumerable  packages,  Lutchina  was  still  not 
visible. 

**  It  is  best  80,"  said  cousin  Elizabeth,  as  she 
kissed  the  Baron  frigidly.  Then  she  beckoned  to 
GrutH. 

"  Be  faithful  to  thy  master,"  she  whispered, 
laying  a  handsome  present  in  her  hand. 

Grutli  curtseyed,  ner  eyes  flashing  back  a  signi- 
ficant answer. 

The  Countess  arranged  herself  in  the  carriage; 
she  did  not  seem  to  see  Melchior,  who  stood  by, 
facing  her  and  the  light  boldly.  Then,  amid  a 
great  cracking  of  whips,  she  rolled  away  from  the 
Schloss. 

That  is  a  comfort  I"  mused  the  Baron,  looking 
after  her.  But  his  eye  was  dull  as  he  turned 
back  to  his  silent  study,  and  one  would  have  said 
his  heart  belied  the  words. 

When,  an  hour  later,  Lutchina  met  her  hus- 
band, he  did  not  ask  her  where  she  had  been. 

"Do  not  stay  out  in  this  fashion  again,"  he 
said,  addressing  her  in  a  clear,  cold  tone  that  cut 
like  steel  "Remember  thou  art  no  longer  a 
peasant,  but  my  wife." 

She  had  been  on  the  mountains,  and  her  hands 
were  full  of  gentians.  Blue  is  the  colour  of  God's 
heaven;  perhaps  she  thought  she  crept  a  little 
from  the  toils  of  evil  as  she  lay  upon  them.  Who 
knows  P  But  she  thrust  them  on  the  fire  as  she 
passed  it,  after  the  Baron  spoke;  nor  did  she  reply 
to  him. 

"  Cousin  Elizabeth  "  she  faltered. 

"  Is  gone." 

The  Baron  did  not  raise  his  head,  but  continued 
to  ply  his  pen ;  his  face  was  inscrutable ;  Lutchina 
could  learn  nothing  from  it  but  proud,  dignified 
displeasure. 

bhe  looked  a  moment  at  the  bent  white  head 
as  though  this  indifference  to  her  presence  stung 
her,  then  withdrew  silently.  Outside  the  door  she 
paused  again,  and  a  little  tremor  shook  her. 

"  JJe  hurt  me/**  she  said.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
as  she  murmured  the  words  a  light  stole  into  her 
eyes  that  was  not  unlike  the  glad  flickering  of  the 
first  spring  sunbeam  on  snow. 

But,  as  the  door  closed  on  his  wife,  the  Baron 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  began  to  pace  the 
room. 

"  I  could  forgive  all,"  he  muttered,  "  if  she 
would  only  speak." 

So  is  it  sometimes.  The  want  of  a  word  will 
do  just  as  much  mischief  as  a  hundred  outspoken. 

In  between  storms  there  is  often  a  lull  so 
deceptive  that  men  as  they  look  on  the  horizon 
see  not  the  black  cloud  lying  in  wait  behind  the 


sun,  nor  know  that  it  is  there  till  it  breaks  upon 
them  again  in  thunder  and  fire.  Thus  at  the 
Schloss  things  went  on  as  smooth  outwardly  as 
usual  now  that  the  Countess  had  lefl. 

Melchior  fished,  and  the  Baron  wandered 
amongst  his  art-treasures;  if  he  was  silent  and 
preoccupied,  there  was  none  to  note  it  but  Lut- 
china, unless  it  might  be  Grutli. 

A  few  weeks  passed  thus,  and  then  one  day 
the  Baroness  strayed  into  the  forest.  The 
Schloss  was  surrounded  by  great  pine-woods, 
only  its  gardens  and  the  farm-lands  being  free 
from  them.  Lutchina  now,  if  ever,  loved  to  hide 
herself  in  their  cool  depths.  Here  alone  did  she 
seem  able  to  bury  her  thoughts,  or  to  face  them  and 
think  them  out  in  all  their  mingled  bitterness ; 
for  within  the  Schloss  she  lived  as  under  a  spell. 
There  she  could  not  sever  wrong  from  right,  for 
Fate,  in  Melchior,  sat  between,  and  weighted  the 
balance  with  the  Past.  But  here  the  silence  crept 
into  her,  and  stilled  the  throbbing  pulses  of  her 
troubles ;  here,  where  the  wind  stirred  softly 
about  her,  light  and  sweet  as  infant's  breath, 
where  the  great  trees  arched  cloister-wise  above 
her  head  and  murmured  solemnly  together,  she 
could  lie  still  for  brief  whiles,  and  be  at  rest. 
Almost  at  rest ! 

The  Baroness  had  sat  an  hour  at  the  foot  of  a 
gaunt  pine  on  this  day  watching  the  squirrels  at 
play,  and  listening  to  the  soft  thud  of  the  cones 
as  they  fell  on  the  earth  around,  when  a  measured 
tread  broke  the  deep  stillness  of  the  woods,  and  pre- 
sently Matthias  came  in  sight.  He  had  a  faggot 
of  wood  on  his  shoulder,  but  when  he  looked  up 
in  passing  through  the  trees,  and  saw  Lntchina^s 
white  robe  standing  out  against  a  black  pine,  his 
burden  seemed  to  increase.  He  paused  as  if  in 
thought,  then  laid  down  the  wood,  and  approached 
her. 

Lutchina  gazed  upon  him  with  a  vague  dis- 
trust. 

"  Have  you  more  ill  news  to  give  me  ? "  she 
asked,  vexed  that  her  solitude  should  be  dis- 
turbed, and  noting  a  strange  look  of  intensity  on 
the  man's  face. 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  said  Matthias  quietly,  "  but 
what  I  have  to  say,  I  must  say." 

Lutchina  laid  her  red-brown  head  against  the 
tree- trunk. 

"  Say  on,"  she  answered,  a  touch  of  defiance  in 
her  tone,  though  she  smiled  at  him. 

Matthias  looked  this  way  and  that ;  the  silence 
in  the  wood  deepened ;  finally  he  looked  straight 
into  Lntchina's  eyes. 

** Lutchina,"  he  said,  "in  the  old  days,  long 
ogo,  1  loved  thee.  I  would  have  lain  down  my 
life  sooner  than  let  ill  befall  thee;  aye,  or  be 
spoken  of  thee." 

Lutchina  looked  at  him  silently ;  her  smile  had 
died  away. 

"  To  think  an  evil  thought  of  those  we  love- 
there  is  no  pain  like  it,"  ended  Matthias  simply, 
his  brow  wrinkling. 

"  You  think  evil  then  of  me  ?  " 

Lutchina's  eyes  were  wide  and  serions  as  she 
put  the  question. 

"  God  forbid,  Fran  Baronin !  and  yet  

{To  he  contini^ed,) 
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THE  STEANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A 
SONNET. 

BY  IRAKCIS  WATT. 

ON  a  beautiful  evening  in  September,  Marma- 
duke Tremayne,  sitting  in  his  little  garret 
in  the  south,  or  least  expensive,  part  of  Museum 
Street,  London,  was  putting  the  iinishing  touches 
to  a  satirical  sonnet  he  had  just  composed.  The 
name  Tremayne  is  a  noble  one.  It  has  a  fine  old 
West-of-England  air  about  it,  and  insensibly 
recalls  the  Khzabethan  era.  But  we  must  confess 
that  the  hero  of  this  short  tale  bore  it  only  by 
right  of  assumption.  His  baptismal  name  was 
mean  and  common,  and  it  was  due  to  his 
own  genius  that  he  had  thus  redressed  these 
inequalities  of  fortune.  It  was  not  in  everything 
that  he  could  do  so.  The  light  of  a  common 
paraffin-lamp  showed  how  little  of  this  world's  goods 
he  possessed  ;  for  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  table,  a  desk, 
were  the  chief  contents  of  the  room.  Marmaduke 
was  b]f  choice  and  necessity  (since  thus  he  earned 
his  living)  a  poet ;  but  the  work  on  which  he  was 
usually  engaged  was  not  of  a  pleasing  or  lofty 
description.  The  singular  felicity  of  his  rhymes 
was  known  to  some  of  the  chief  patent  medicine 
vendors,  perfumers,  and  hair-dressers  of  the 
metropolis,  and  some  of  his  verses  in  praise  of 
pill,  or  salt,  or  hair-dye,  had  probably  been  read 
by  every  English  reading  individual  in  the  world ; 
so  widely  had  enterprising  men  advertized  his 
works.  Indeed,  if  yon  had  given  the  ordinary 
British  citizen  one  of  Marmaduke*s  verses,  he 
would  have  "  capped  "  it  with  its  successor  much 
more  readily  than  he  could  have  continued  the 
most  hackneyed  of  Shakesperian  quotations.  A 
few  guineas  wore  all,  however,  that  this  world- 
read  author  made  by  these  efforts ;  but,  few  as 
they  were,  it  was  all  that  he  had  to  subsist  on. 
He  had,  indeed,  written  many  other  poems.  His 
sonnets  to  his  mistress  out-numbered  those  of 
Petrarch.  I  n  his  desk  were  two  tragedies,  and  odes 
on  every  possible  occasion  and  subject,  but  he 
could  not  even  get  these  printed.  His  advertise- 
ment poems  at  least  gave  him  a  living.  There 
was,  however,  that  nignt,  a  prospect  of  something 
better.  He  had  been  commissioned  to  write  a 
political  squib  for  a  paper  of  some  little  note.  He 
nad  adopted  his  favourite  sonnet  form,  and  had 
produced  what  was  really  a  clever,  effective  piece 
of  verse,  in  which  the  various  telling  points  of  the 
situation  were  lightly,  neatly,  ana  effectively 
touched  off.  And  now  it  was  finished.  The 
labour  of  many  hours  lay  before  him,  copied  out 
in  a  neat,  legible  hand,  such  as  compositors  delight 
in,  and  such  as,  alas,  they  rarely  see.  Be  was 
about  to  descend  with  it,  when  a  heavy,  shuffling 
tread  was  heard  approaching.  It  was  as  if  some 
strong  internal  force  propelled,  but  propelled  with 
diificulty,  a  huge  mass.  Marmaduke  knew  it  only 
too  well.  It  was  his  landlady !  With  scarcely  an 
apology  of  a  knock  she  threw  open  the  door,  and 
panting  with  the  unwonted  exertion  (even  an 
athlete  might  have  panted  as  he  climbed  those 
interminable  stairs,  much  more  a  stout,  elderly 
woman,  unused  to  exercise  of  any  kind)  said — 

"  And  I*d  like  to  know,  Mr.  Tremayne,  would 
it  be  convenient  for  you  to  pay  this  *ere  little  bill 
to-night?'' 

It  was  only  in  landlady  parlance  that  it  could 


be  called  a  "  little  "  bill ;  indeed,  it  was  a  tolerably 
long  one,  and  contained  a  full  and  exact  account 
of  our  poet's  expenditure — well,  not  expenditure, 
but  household  debts — for  an  indefinite  number  of 
weeks. 

Marmaduke  instinctively  dived  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  brought  iorth  a  shilling;  it  was 
the  only  one  he  had— and  a  number  of  pawn- 
tickets, at  sight  of  which  the  lady  gave  an  ex- 
pressive grunt.  He  tlien  confusedly  muttered 
something  about  "inexplicable  non-appearance  of 
an  expected  remittance  "  and  "  to-mon*ow.'*  This 
was  probably  not  the  first,  or  even  the  second, 
time  that  his  landlady  heard  these  words,  but  to- 
day her  temper— it  was  none  of  the  best — fairly 
got  the  better  of  her. 

"  To-morrow  P  it's  allers  to-morrow.  'Ere  I've 
been  a-waitin'  day  after  day.  All  I  know  is  that 
to-morrow  out  you  go,  as  sure  as  heggs  is  heggs, 
unless  this  'ere  bill's  paid." 

"  But  a  remittance  is  absolniely  sure  to  arrive." 

•*  Oh,  yes,  very  likely,  but  we've  'eard  that  too 
often.  Howsomever,  you  gets  till  to-morrow,  bat 
no  longer." 

So  saying  she  departed,  banging  the  door  after 
her  with  a  force  that  shook  the  crazy  tenement  to 
its  very  foundation. 

Marmaduke,  as  soon  as  the  coast  was  clear, 
seized  his  hat  and  descended  the  stairs.  In  his 
hand  he  held  his  precious  sonnet.  He  proposed 
to  deliver  it  personally,  and  try  to  get  paid  on  the 
spot.  He  did  not  expect  very  much,  still,  it  would 
be  a  sop  to  Cerberus. 

Museum  Street,  as  my  readers  are  probably 
aware,  is  very  short,  but  it  is  continued  under  the 
name  of  Drur]^  Lane.  That  famous  place  is  sadly 
fallen  from  its  historic  glories.  'J'o  him  who 
hastily  passes  through  it,  it  seems  to  be  composed 
of  fried-fish  shops,  and  a  curious  odour  of  fried- 
fish  hangs  about  it,  alike  in  the  hottest  summer 
and  the  coldest  winter  days.  In  one  respect  it 
seems  fitlv  to  remind  one  of  its  former  somewhat 
wicked  glories.  It  has  all  the  repnlsiveness  of 
dishonoured  old  age.  It  is  ancient,  yet  not  vener- 
able; decayed,  but  not  picturesque.    It  is  a  fit 

Sicture  of  the  sad  old  age  of  a  battered  roue.  Its 
enizens  saunter  slowly  along,  for  they  have  no 
sufficient  intent  or  object  in  lite  to  make  them  go 
quickly.  This  was  awkward  for  our  hero,  however, 
who  was  in  a  hurrv,  as  he  was  somewhat  behind 
time,  and  who  pushed  his  way  impetuously  along 
through  the  almost  inert  masses  of  humanity. 
He  forgot  that  he  held  something  precious  by  too 
insecure  a  grasp.  A  puff  of  wind  came,  and  tore  it 
from  his  hand.  Up  it  floated  in  the  moonlight, 
whilst  Marmaduke  gazed  at  it  in  a  very  trance  of 
despair.  Before  it  had  quite  disappeared  he 
rushed  after  it.  In  a  lull  of  the  wind  it  dropped 
down,  and  seemed  almost  within  his  grasp ;  then, 
as  if  endowed  with  some  mocking  spirit,  it  rose  on 
the  breeze,  and  flew  like  a  dove— at  least  it  seemed 
so  to  Marmaduke — over  the  house-tops,  and  be 
saw  it  no  more. 

Now,  this  might  not  seem  a  very  great  misfor- 
tune. Our  hero  had  composed  his  sonnet  that 
very  evening,  and  surely  ne  could  remember  it. 
He  who  thinks  so  forgets  the  sensitive  nature  of 
the  poet.  His  nerves  were  unstrung  by  the  rudo 
conduct  of  his  landlady  and  this  remarkable  acoi<. 
dent,  so  that  not  a  single  complete  line  could  ,he 
remember.   A  fortuitous  concourse  of  half-lines 
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and  disconnected  words  went  jingling  tlirongh  his 
brain,  but  nothing  definite  formed  itself  out  of 
this  chaos. 

He  wandered  mechanically  on  till  he  was 
brought  suddenly  to  a  stand-still  by  the  sight  of  a 
big  brass-plate,  on  which  The  Tadpole  was  inscribed 
in  large  letters.  In  a  sort  of  maze  he  entered,  and 
was  speedily  shown  into  the  editor's  room,  then 
occupied  by  the  "sub,"  who,  in  the  temporary 
absence  of  his  chief,  and  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  was  editing  the  paper. 

"  A  little  late,"  said  this  individual,  pompously, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  clock,  "but  no  doubt  yon 
have  your  poem  with  you  P  " 

Tvelostit," 
Lost  it ;  and  how,  pray  P 

•*The  wind  blew  it  out  of  my  hand  on  the  way 
here,  and  it  flew  away  and  was  lost,''  stammered 
the  agitated  poet. 

The  "sub **  gave  a  long,  low  whistle.  It  was  quite 
evident  what  he  thought  as  he  contemplated  the 
flushed,  agitated  countenance  of  Murmaduke.  He 
Buspiciously  sniffed  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
but  there  was  nothing  but  the  usual  heavy  smell 
of  printers'  ink  and  damp  paper. 

*'Well,  sit  down  there  and  run  it  off  again. 
Surely  that  can't  be  much  trouble ;  and  please  be 
quick,  for  here's  the  boy  for  more  copy,'*  he  said, 
as  a  little  black  imp  appeared  from  some  lower 
region. 

Marmaduke  sat  down  and  took  the  pen,  but 
not  a  word  could  he  put  on  the  paper.  The 
whirring  of  some  machinery  down-stoirs  filled  his 
ear;  the  occupants  of  the  room  seemed  dream- 
figures  ;  the  whole  place  was  veiled  in  a  mysteri- 
ous haze.  The  "bud  "  glared,  the  boy  grinned,  and 
they  both  again  sniffed  up  suspiciously  the 
printers*  ink  atmosphere.  The  pen  fell  on  the 
paper,  but  it  was  only  to  draw  a  disconnected 
line. 

Marmaduke  dropped  it,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud. 

*'  Begone,  sir, '  shouted  the  "  sub,"  furious  with 
irage ;  **  begone,  sir,  you  are  drnnk,  sir,  and  don't 
▼enture  to  come  here  again,  sir." 

Marmaduke  had  not  spirit  to  reply,  or  to 
defend  himself  against  an  unjust  accusation.  He 
took  his  hat  and  humbly  retired^  with  the  mocking 
lau^h  of  the  printer's-devil  ringm^  in  his  ears. 
^  He  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  streets  for  a 
little.  What  desperate  resolution  he  might  have 
taken  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  but  in  his  pocket  he 
discovered  his  almost  forgotten  shiUing.  He 
rationally  determined  that  it  should  perish  before 
he  did;  and  by  expending  it  in  very  weak  beer 
and  very  strong  gin  he  managed  to  completely 
muddle  himself,  and  become  al^e  unconscious  of 
the  sorrowful  past  and  the  gloomy  future.  The 
next  day  was  already  well  advanced  before  he 
Bought  his  lofty  yet  humble  couch. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  sonnet,  which,  borne 
by  a  steady  breeze,  moved  on  at  a  reasonable 
speed  towards  Fleet  Street.  The  night  was  a 
favourable  one  for  its  voyage.  Overhead  a  bri^^ht 
moon  shone  down  upon  it  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
Innumerable  street  organs  poured  forth  the  strains 
of  '*  Oh  !  my  little  darling  as  a  sort  of  serenade, 
whilst  cats  on  the  house-tops  screamed  at  it  as  it 
tailed  onwards.  As  it  came  into  the  shadow'  of 
the  Law  Courts  its  voyage  seemed  ended.  It 
began  to  descend,  shayed  the  noBe  of  the  Griffin, 


and  was  about  to  fall  into  the  mud,  when  yet 
another  gust  of  that  windy  night  lifted  it  up 
again.  Was  it  destined  to  find  a  watery  grave  in 
the  Thames,  or  to  be  flattened  against  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's?  Neither!  It  flew  into  an  open 
window  in  Fleet  Street,  and  settled  quietiy  down 
on  a  writing  desk,  whereon  lay  a  profusion  of 
other  papers.  Had  the  sonnet  been  endowed  with 
sense,  nothing  could  have  been  more  happy  than 
its  choice  of  a  resting-place.  It  was  the  editor's 
room  of  that  brilliant  society  journal,  The  Glast 
of  Fashion,  The  room  was  vacant  when  the 
sonnet  entered,  but  the  editor  entered  almost 
immediately,  shut  the  window,  sat  down  at  his 
desk,  and  began  rapidly  to  look  over  the  papers 
placed  there.  He  was  very  busy,  for  be  had  but 
lately  returned  to  his  omce,  after  a  somewhat 
lengthened  term  of  imprisonment  for  libel,  and  at 
the  termination  of  the  long  vacation  it  was  ex- 
tremely probable  that  he  would  again  exchange 
the  office  for  the  cell  on  a  new  charge  of  a  similar 
nature.  He  was  in  excellent  "  form,"  however,  for 
the  regular  hours  and  diet  at  his  late  residence 
had  had  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  his  health, 
somewhat  impaired  by  a  too  liberal  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  so  he  now  set  to 
work  with  great  vigour.  Almost  the  first  paper 
he  touched  was  the  sonnet. 

**  Capital,  the  very  thing,"  he  muttered,  "sharp, 
characteristic,  even  brilliant,  and  yet  not  libellons. 
At  least,  I  think  not,"  he  said  a  httle  doabtfaily, 
and  with  something  of  a  sigh. 

How  came  it  here  though  ?  The  "sub"  must  have 
put  it,  I  suppose.  Marmaduke  Tremayne  ?  (the 
name  and  address  were  at  the  foot).  New  writer 
—more  likely  nom-de-plume  of  some  well-known 
hand.  It  must  go  in  to-morrow,  at  an^  rate,  and 
if  Tremayne  can  give  us  a  dozen  more  like  it,  we'll 
take  them." 

The  last  scene  of  our  brief  story  is  again  in 
Museum  Street.  It  was  late  in  the  afbemoon 
when  Marmaduke  awoke.  At  first  ^e  room 
floated  confusedly  before  his  eyes,  and  the  bed 
seemed  to  rock  like  a  ship  at  sea ;  but  things 
began  gradually  to  steady  themselves,  and  then 
he  remembered  the  adventures  of  the  past  night— 
the  absent  sonnet,  the  present — ^the  all  too  present 
—bill,  and  all  the  vile  and  petty — the  more  vile 
because  petty — miseries  of  his  lot 

As  he  **  cast  his  baleful  eyes  around,"  be  noticed 
that  a  long  envelope  had  been  thrust  under  the 
door.  He  lay  wildly  staring  at  it  for  some  time 
before  he  listlessly  crawled  out  of  bed,  took  and 
opened  it.  Out  tumbled  a  copy  of  the  Glass  with 
his  sonnet  on  the  very  first  page.  A  note,  saying 
that  the  editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and  a  cheque  for  a  very  fair  sum, 
were  also  enclosed. 

The  Glass,  we  may  remark,  is  honourably  dis- 
tinguished for  the  liberality  and  promptitude  of 
its  payments.  Hence  the  speedy  nature  of  the 
return*  and  hence  too,  our  author  was  able  to 
administer  the  much  needed  "  sop  "  to  Cerberus. 
Marmaduke  saw  the  editor  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  the 
sonnet  had  introduced  itself  were  conjectnr^,  for 
they  could  hardly  be  fully  explained.  Our  poet 
became  one  of  the  most  regular  contributors 
to  the  Glass,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
his  troubles  were  over,  yet  it  was  at  least  the 
beginning  of  better  days  for  him. 
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PROHIBITION. 

BT  PHILIP  BOURKE  MABSTOK. 

IT  was  a  dry,  dusty,  blazinp,  thirsty  July  after* 
noon  when  Mr.  E?orard  Hunt  arrived,  with 
others,  at  the  pretty  seaside  resort  of  St.  Rcche, 
in  the  south  of  Bnttany.  Along  glaring  roads 
he  had  had  a  drire  of  thirty  miles,  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  huge  cumbersome  diligence,  drawn  by 
poor  lean  horses^  decked  out  with  jingling  bell8» 
and  stimulated  to  their  work  by  a  fiend  of  a 
Breton  driver,  who  spared  neither  blows  nor  im- 
]>recation8;  but  at  last  the  tedious,  not  to  say 
painful,  journey  was  at  an  end,  and  the  travellers 
alighted  and  swarmed  into  the  vine-covered 
courtyard  of  the  one  hotel  which  St.  Roche 
boasted. 

"  Y©8,  monsieur  could  have  a  room,  if  he  did 
not  mind  a  rather  small  one  at  the  top  of  the 
house." 

Monsieur  did  not  mind  in  the  least;  he  only 
wanted  some  place  where  he  could  be  in  shade,  a 
bed  on  wkich  he  could  he  down  and  surrender 
himself  to  sleep,  for  he  had  been  travelling  hard, 
and  had  not  closed  his  eyes  for  four  and  twenty 
hours. 

**  Would  monsieur  take  anything  to  eat  P  " 

Monsieur  would  not. 
Would  monsieur  dine  at  six  o'clock  at  the 
table  d'hdte  9  " 

Monsieur  would,  but  now  wished  only  to  be 
shown  to  his  room,  whither  he  was  conducted  by 
a  pretty  chambermaid,  who  rattled  along  as  if  she 
were  talking  for  a  wager.  The  room  in  which  he 
at  length  found  himself  was  a  primitive  apart- 
ment, the  door  and  floor  being  of  plain  unvarnished 
wood.  A  washstand  of  the  same  material,  con- 
taining a  diminutive  jug  and  basin,  with  a  chair 
beside  it^  across  the  back  of  which  a  towel  was 
flung,  and  a  high^  curtained  bed,  completed  the 
scant  furniture  of  the  room. 

Hunt  partially  undressed,  washed  the  dust 


from  hands  and  face,  closed  the  jalousies  against 
The  blanchiog,  vertical  eye-flare  of  the  absolute  noon, 

threw  himself  on  the  bed  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  obeymg  an  instinct  i 
natural  to  all  persons  when  weary  or  in  pain,  yet  j 
one  which  has  never  been  accounted  for. 

He  had  thought  the  sleep  for  which  he  had 
craved  so  long  would  fall  upon  him  instantly ; 
but  not  so.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  he  lay 
awake,  listening  to  the  flies  as  they  went  whirling 
and  buzzing  about  the  room ;  he  could  hear  a  mur- 
mur of  voices  from  the  courtyard,  occasionally  cut 
through  by  the  shrill  treble  of  a  little  French  girl 
whom  he  had  noticed  from  the  first.  Gradually, 
however,  the  sounds  ran  into  one  another,  his 
heavy  eyes  closed,  and  his  deep  regular  breathing 
showed  what  deep  draughts  ot  rest  he  was  drink- 
ing in ;  and  the  day  went  by  in  a  glory  of  blu9  ' 
sky  and  blinding  sunlight. 

Presently  a  sharp  rap  at  the  door  made  him 
start;  it  opened,  and  a  waiter  presented  him.- 

83lf. 

"He  was  so  sorry,  but  monsieur  had  been 
shown  to  the  wrong  room,  this  one  being  already 
engaged.  If  monsieur  would  be  so  good  as  to 
foil  low  him,  he  would  conduct  him  to  the  right 
room;  it  was  just  as  comfortable  an  apart- 
ment." 

Hunt  rose  and  followed  with  weary  feet.  They  ^ 
pa  ssed  by  many  doors.  *'      .  ..cf?  / 

"This  is  mohsieur^s  room,'*  said  the  waiter, 
pausing  before  one,  and  opening  it. 

Hunt  stepped  in,  and  the  dolnr  closed  behind 
him. 

Instantly  a  feeling  of  something  horrible  was 
upon  him;  a  verv  agony  of  terror  seized  him. 
Tne  curtains  of  tne  were  drawn ;  that  some* 
thing  was  behind  them  he  felt  certain.   He  ap- 

Eroached  and  drew  them  back  with  treiubliug 
ands,  and  looked  down  upon  the  face  of  a 
woman — a  beautiful  marble-white  face,  the 
features  perfectly  cut,  the  large  dark  eyes 
dreadfully  wide  open.    On  the  left  temple  ho 
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noticed  a  slight  scar.  As  he  looked  more  intently 
he  saw  that  blood  was  trickling  slowly  from  her 
throat.  There  had  been  fonl  play  here !  Was 
she  dead  or  had  she  only  fainted  ? 

He  was  asking  himself  this  question  when  a 
shape  rose  np  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and 
wordlessly  confronted  him.  He  started  back 
with  the  cold  sweat  breaking  ont  upon  his 
forehead,  for  he  looked  into  the  eyes  of— him- 
self! 

The  man  he  saw  grasped  a  long  knife;  he 
pointed  it  at  the  girFs  tnroat.  Hunt  strove  to 
move,  but  his  feet  were  rooted  to  the  ^ound; 
he  strove  to  call  aloud,  but  for  soxne  time  his 
lips  ti-a vailed  vainly.  At  length  a  wild  shriek 
burst  from  them ;  he  seemed  to  fall,  and  awoke ! 

It  had  been  on]y  a  dream,  but  a  dream  so 
vivid  that  he  awoke  with  every  nerve  convulsed 
with  fear.  Indeed  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  realize  that  it  had  been  no  more  than  a 
dream. 

The  hotel  was  alive  with  the  sound  of  feet  going 
to  or  coming  from  their  various  rooms.  Presently 
the  first  bell  rang.  Hunt  got  off  his  bed,  made 
his  toilette,  and  descended  to  the  tcible  d'hSte 
room,  into  which  by  this  time  the  hungry  visitors 
were  crowding.  He  felt  rather  lonely,  Everard 
Hunt,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  a  side«table,  which  he 
was  to  share  with  some  half-dozen  of  the  latest 
arrivals.  He  listened  to  the  Babel  of  voices  all 
around  him,  the  dattcr  of  spoons,  knives,  and 
forks,  the  scraping  of  a  ohair  over  the  polished 
floor  as  it  was  drawn  nearer  to  the  table.  All  the 
people  nt  dinner  seemed  on  speaking  terms  with 
one  another.   He  only  sat  solitary  and  moody. 

Everard  Hunt  was  more  a  remarkable-louking 
man  than  a  handsome  one.  He  was  tall  ana 
slight^  with  an  extremely  white  complexion,  con- 
trasting  oddly  with  dark  vivid  eyes  and  a  good 
deal  of  Dlack  waving  hair.  His  cheeks  were  rather 
sunken.  You  would  have  said  that  he  was  a  man 
who  worked  his  brain  too  much,  and  yon  would 
have  been  correct.  As  novelist  and  journalist  he 
produced  an  amount  of  work  which  fairly  staggered 
«ven  the  hardest  workers.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  him  to  write  so  desperately  hard,  for  he  was 
a  single  man.  The  tmtn  is,  that  with  an  almost 
fragile  constitution  he  combined  a  morbid  energy 
of  Drain,  which  made  inaction  a  veritable  torment 
to  him,  nnless  all  the  time  constant  distraction 
were  presented  to  him. 

In  his  father  and  mother  he  unfortunately 
found  no  sympathy  at  all ;  they  were  people  quite 
of  an  old-fashioned  type,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  calHng  he  had  chosen.  Most  men  and  women 
liked  him,  for  he  had  a  low  pleasant  voice,  and  a 
manner  which  was  not  only  courtly  to  women, 
but  to  men,  and  the  most  nard-headed  of  them 
felt  the  charm  of  it  even  thongh  they  were  not  able 
to  analyse  it.  He  liked  many  people,  and  well, 
but  not  for  long ;  and  so  by  those  who  knew  him 
he  came  to  be  called  rather  fickle;  but  surely  it 
was  rather  his  misfortune  than  his  fault. 

Do  not  such  restless  natures  long  for  rest  P  I 
think  they  do.  And  as  it  had  been  with  his 
friendB,  so  was  it  with  his  loves :  they  could  not 
hold  him,  and  the  last  little  girl  of  whom  he  had 
wearied  had  come  to  him  in  a  dream — come  with 
her  soft,  gold  hair,  her  sweet  lips  all  qniyering, 
her  piteons  blue  eyes  all  full  of  tears  I  And  in  the 
dream  she  had  knelt  down  by  his  bed-*her  hands 


grown  so  thin  io  those  days ! — and  had  said  in  a 
voice  trembling  a  little,  and  wet  with  her  tears — 

*•  Everard,  be  open  with  me !  ^  The  faint  pre- 
text you  make  now  of  loving  me  is  harder  to  bear 
than  it  would  be  to  hear  the  truth  from  your 
lips !  You  are  breaking  my  heart.  Speak ! 
When  I  know  the  worst  certainly,  then  I  may  get 
strength  to  bear  it." 

And  he  had  answered  in  great  bitterness  of 
spirit— 

"  Child,  I  have  striven  to  do  my  duty  by  yon ; 
but  if  you  will  have  the  truth,  1  do  not  love  you 
as  I  ought  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  should 
ever  be  able  to  make  yon  happy." 

Then  he  had  felt  a  kiss,  cold  as  a  snowflake,  fall 
upon  his  mouth,  and  a  cold  wind  fan  his  brow, 
vnile  a  voice  like  the  wind  speaking  whispered  to 
him  farewell.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  a  white  light  in  the  room,  into  which  she 
vanished.  Then  he  awoke  from  the  strange 
dream  with  a  start,  and  a  dreadful  certainty  of 
something  being  iU !  He  had  been  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  and  was  on  his  way  home;  he 
reached  London  the  next  evening,  and  had  not 
been  there  more  than  an  hour  when  he  learned 
that  the  girl  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  love  had  died 
the  previous  night. 

I  am  no  spiritualist,  but  I  have  known  stranger 
things  happen  than  that  which  I  have  jnst  nar- 
rated. It  seems  to  me  a  mere  matter  often  of 
sensitive  organisation  and  intensity  of  feelinsr. 
Other  dreams  of  Everard  Hunt's  had  been  ful- 
filled in  an  equally  remarkable  way,  and  they 
were  all  disastrous  dreams,  either  for  himself  or 
for  those  who  at  the  time  were  dear  to  him ;  and 
as  he  ate  his  dinner  in  company  of  a  solid  and 
stolid-looking  English  family,  and  listened  me- 
chanically to  a  fierce  dispute  between  two  fat 
Frenchmen  as  to  whether  the  windows  should  be 
closed  or  not,  he  was  haunted  by  his  afternoon's 
dream.  It  produced  upon  him  that  feeling  of 
nameless  melancholy  we  experience  when,  after  a 
summer  day  of  bnlliant  sunlight,  the  evening 
closes  in  with  a  grey  overcast  sky,  and  a  sad  chiU 
wind  begins  to  wail  among  the  trees,  and  to  shower 
the  rose-leaves  down,  as  if  indeed  autnm^  were 
already  come ! 

As  soon  as  the  dinner  was  oonblnded,  he  went 
on  to  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  hotel,  where 
people  were  walking  up  and  down,  or  taking  after- 
dinner  coiTee  at  little  tables.  Here,  morning  and 
evening,  a  band  performed  selections  of  really 
well-chosen  music.  The  musicians  were  assenw 
bling  in  their  places  when  he  seated  himself  at  one 
of  tne  tables,  and  called  for  coffee,  at  the  same 
time  lighting  a  cigar. 

A  purely  gold  and  infinitely  ethereal  sunset  lay 
upon  the  sea,  surprising  its  depths  with  an  un- 
expected glory  01  light.  Then  with  clash  of 
cymbals  and  clamour  of  horns,  the  band  burst  oat» 
as  in  triumph.  To  this  succeeded  passages  of 
slow,  languorous  music,  the  low  delicious  com- 
plaining of  the  flutes  responded  to  by  a  note  of 
tender  urgency  from  the  stringed  instruments, 
and  then  through  that  mingled  glamour  of  light 
and  sound  he,  raising  his.  eyes,  saw  standing 
almost  close  beside  him^the  lady  of  his  dream ! 

The  folds  of  her  dress  clung  closely  about  her, 
su^^sting,  though  far  from  revealing,  the  ex* 
q uisite  contour  of  limbs  and  figure.  He  recognised 
tne  warm  brown  hair  he  had  seen  spread  out  upon 


tiie  piiiow — recognized  tlie  wonderful  dark  eyes 
whicn  he  had  seen  bo  dreadfully  wide  of)en! 
recognized  the  diamond  ring  which  he  had  noticed 
shining  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
Was  the  litUe  scar  there  on  her  temple  P  That 
he  could  not  tell,  as  the  way  in  which  she  wore 
her  abundant  hair  would  have  concealed  it.  She 
was  in  the  company  of  another  girl,  who,  though 
pretty  enough,  looked  quite  commonplace  by  her 
side.* 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  to  the  table  d*1i6te  ?  " 
this  second  one  asked  as  soon  as  the  music  had 
ceased. 

"  We  meant  to  have  done  so,"  replied  the  other 
in  a  voice  wonderful  for  its  depth  and  sweetness, 
and  for  all  its  reserved  power ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  mamma  thought  she  would  rather  have 
something  in  her  own  room.  She's  not  a  good 
traveller,  you  know.  To-morrow  1  hope  we  shall 
dine  in  public.  The  people  at  the  iahle  d'hote 
always  amuse  me  so  much." 

"  And  my  father  says  it  is  the  best  he  knows,  a  nd 
he  has  been  almost  everywhere,  yon  know.  Ah, 
here  he  is !  I  said  he  would  find  us  out  at  once, 
in  spite  of  his  short-sighted  eyes,"  she  added,  as  a 
benign-looking  gentleman  came  up  and  accosted 
them  with — 

"Well,  young  ladies,  shall  we  take  a  tuni,  and 
see  what's  going  on  at  the  other  side  P 

So  they  moved  away,  and  left  Hunt  utterly 
confound^.  The  cigar  had  fallen  from  his  fingers, 
his  coffee  remained  untasted.  The  music  played 
its  loudest  or  its  softest,  and  he  heeded  not.  And 
the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  smiled  out  far 
over  the  summer  sea;  and  he  heeded  not,  so 
completely  was  he  absorbed  in  the  heroine  of  his 
dream.  His  head  was  fallen  in  his  hands ;  to  all 
appearance  he  was  asleep,  when  he  heard,  as  if 
almost  in  a  dream,  that  low  sweet  voice  again  near 
him,  saving — 

"  He  has  been  asleep  all  the  evening." 

To  which  answerea  the  silver  treble  of  her 
friend's  voice— 

"  He  seemed  to  be  very  absent-minded  all  dinner- 
time. I  noticed  him  at  once,  and  called  him  '  The 
Mysterious.'  He  looks,  you  know,  as  if  he  had 
something  on  his  mind.  Don't  you  think  he  may 
be- — "  and  here  the  young  lady's  voice  subsided 
to  a  whisper. 

"Yon  foolish  Violet!*'  answered  her  friend. 
"I always  told  you  that  with  your  imagination 
you  ought  to  make  a  first-rate  novelist !  Why, 
you  would  beat  Everard  Hunt  on  his  own  ground  I" 
and  she  laughed,  a  low  subtle  laugh  that  har- 
monized well  with  her  voice.  At  the  mention  of 
his  name  from  her  lips  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  himself  from  starting.  Just  then  the  elderly 
gentleman  came  up,  and  bore  the  two  girls  away 
with  him. 

The  band  had  ceased  for  the  night;  the  terrace 
was  almost  deserted.  Hunt  began  walking  up 
and  down«  Was  he  in  love  with  this  girl  P  Ho 
could  not  telL  He  only  knew  that  her  appearance, 
her  voice,  her  laugh,  the  way  in  which  she  held 
herself,  exercised  over  him  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion— a  fascination  for  which  the  dream  was  no 
donbt  in  part  answerable. 

At  the  hotel  every  one  was  expected  to  be  in  by 
eleven,  except  on  some  gala  occasion;  so,  as  it 
was  nearly  that  hour,  he  went  in.  He  was  thirsty, 
and  would  have  liked  a  glass  of  beer,  but  the 
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waiters  looked  so  sleepy  that  he  had  nO  heart  to 
ask  for  it,  and  went  straight  to  bed,  almost  fearful 
to  fall  asleep,  lest  he  should  redream  his  dream 
of  the  afternoon.  Indeed,  he  lay  long  awake, 
listening  to  the  wash  of  the  water  among  the 
pebbles — the  soft,  short,  restful  sighs  of  the  sea— 
until,  lulled  by  the  exquisite  music  of  it,  he  fell 
asleep ;  but  his  sleep,  though  sound  while  it  lasted, 
was  of  brief  duration.  It  was  four  o'clock  when 
he  awoke,  and  the  sultry  light  of  what  promised 
to  be  another  intensely  not  day  was  stealing  into 
the  room. 

His  first  thoughts  were  of  the  beautiful  stranger, 
and  it  gave  him  a  thrill  to  remember  that  she  was 
under  the  same  roof  with  him.  She  know  his 
books ;  that  was  something.  He  wondered  if  she 
had  ever  speculated  as  to  what  their  author  might 
be  like  P  He  recalled  some  of  his  most  passionate 
love-scenes.  He  rather  prided  himself  on  his 
love-scenes,  and  thought  that  they  would  either 
have  repelled  or  attracted  her.  Should  he  ever 
speak  to  her  P  ever  take  in  his  that  firm,  strong* 
looking  handP  Should  he  ever  tell  her  of  the 
strange  link  there  was  between  them  P 

No ;  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  be  nearer 
her.  If,  indeed,  she  were  the  heroine  of  his  dream, 
this  point  only — one  piece  of  conclusive  evidence — 
was  wanting :  had  she  or  had  she  not  that  little 
scar  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead  P  His  brain 
was  at  this  time  in  an  unusually  excited  condition, 
as  he  had  just  accomplished  what  was,  even  for 
him,  an  unusual  amount  of  creative  work.  He 
took  a  book  and  read— or  tried  to  read — till  half- 
past  five,  and  then,  the  hotel  seeming  well  astir, 
ne  dressed,  filled  and  lit  a  pipe,  and  went  for  a 
walk  round  the  little  town,  which  was  already 
fragrant  with  the  odours  of  hot  bread  and  such 
good  strong  coffee  as  the  French  know  how  to 
brew. 

Early  as  it  was,  the  sun  was  already  growing 
powernil,  but  there  was  a  little  wind  blowing  from 
the  sea,  whose  brief  life,  however,  would  bo  done 
long  before  the  great  noontide  heat  He  looked 
at  the  fruit-shop  and  the  butcher's,  where  the 
landlady  of  the  hotel  and  her  daughter  had  already 
come  to  cater  for  the  things  they  needed  tor 
their  visitors.  Next  he  walked  through  the  little 
bazaar  of  the  place,  which  was  always  pervaded 
by  a  nameless  odour,  met  with  nowhere  but  there. 
In  this  little  bazaar  you  bought  shells  and  flat 
stones  with  views  of  St.  Boche  upon  them,  for 
which  you  paid  of  course  absurd  prices.  ^  He 
came  upon  the  terrace,  already  alive  with  visitors 
in  picturesque  morning  costumes,  with  the  hills 
stretching  away  behind,  and  the  sea  in  front  ablaze 
with  light.   It  was  a  fair  dcene,  surely  I 

After  a  truly  decorous  French  fashion,  men  and 
women,  decently  attired,  bathed  together,  and  the 
water  was  already  gay  with  the  many-coloured 
dresses  and  often  the  red  caps  of  the  bathers, 
and  the  air  was  musical  with  their  light  talk  and 
cheery  laughter. 

Hunt  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  shallow 
wooden  steps  leading  to  the  bench,  when  the  door 
of  one  of  the  bathing  cahanea  opened,  and  a  voung 
lady  came  out  and  made  directly  for  where  he  was 
standing.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  a  red 
sash  wound  about  her  waist.  Her  hair,  on  which 
the  sea-drops  shone  in  the  sunlight,  was  thrown 
loose  upon  ner  shoulders  to  get  dry,  and  bound 
back  by  a  piece  of  red  ribbon.   He  recognized  the 
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beautiful  face  of  the  lady  of  his  dream.  She  came 
up  the  fteps  with  the  lelt  side  of  her  face  towards 
him.  His  eyes  at  once  fastened  on  her  temple. 
There,  no  longer  hidden  by  the  hair,  was  the  little 
scar ! 

He  fairly  started  back  as  she  passed.  It  was 
she,  then,  beyond  all  doubt ! 

He  had  noticed  two  empty  places  at  the  side- 
table  the  night  before.  Was  it  most  to  his  rapture 
or  despair  that  at  breakfast  he  found  them  filled 
by  the  girl  who  had  so  bewitched  him  and  by  a 
gracious-looking  lady  of  some  forty  years,  who 
was  evidently  ner  mother.  Through  the  meal, 
mother  and  daughter  conversed  in  low  tones; 
and  any  little  attention  on  Hunt's  part,  such  as 
passing  them  the  salt  or  pepper,  won  from  them 
the  most  courteous  recognition.  He  was  wonder- 
ing what  their  name  might  be,  when  a  young  man 
of  rather  dandified  appearance,  who  had  come  in 
late,  strolled  up  to  the  table  where  they  were 
sitting,  and  said,  with  a  suspicion  of  a  drawl — 

**  How  do  yon  do,  Mrs.  Sumnor  P  and  you,  Miss 
Sumnor? — well,  I  hope." 

Mrs.  Sumnor  answered  for  both. 

*•  Well,  you  know,  I'm  never  very"strong ;  but 
as  for  Blanche,  I  tell  her  she's  for  all  the  world 
like  those  flowers  that  bloom  perpetually — there 
are  such  flowers,  are  there  not,  Mr.  Talbot  ?  " 

Mr.  Talbot  was  not  quite  clear  upon  the  point, 
but  rather  thought  Mrs.  Sumnor  was  getting 
such  flowers  mixed  up  with  the  fellow  that  blooms 
once  in  a  hundred  years. 

Mrs.  Sumnor  thought  she  must  have  done  so. 
Then  the  ladies  expressed  their  surprise  at  seeing 
Mr.  Talbot,  and  asked  when  he  came,  and  then 
they  "  would  keep  him  no  longer  from  his  break- 
fast," and  so  dismissed  him,  and  soon  afterwards 
left  the  table. 

Hunt  went  for  a  long  walk  until  such  time  as 
he  should  be  in  good  swimming  condition,  but  all 
day  the  thought  of  Miss  Sumnor  stayed  with 
him.  He  longed  to  speak  to  her,  and  yet  dreaded 
to  do  so,  for  the  fear  of  her,  begotten  of  his  dream, 
was  upon  him. 

He  nad  just  scaled  a  somewhat  precipitous  part 
of  tho  coast,  and  was  walking  leisurely  along  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  exclamation  of  distress,  and  looking 
downwards,  he  perceived  an  elderly  gentleman 
about  three-quarters  up  the  steep  ascent,  making 
violent  but  apparently  futile  enaeavours  to  reach 
the  summit ;  indeed  he  seemed  in  imminent  danger 
of  altogether  collapsing  and  falling  to  the  bottom, 
where  sharp  and  jagged  rocks  would  have  received 
him. 

Hunt  had  little  muscular  force,  but  he  had 
great  nervous  energy,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  sprang  down  with  the  agility  of  a 
chamois,  and  reaching  out  both  hands,  cried  in  a 
cheery  voice — 

Take  firm  hold,  sir,  and  we  shall  be  all  right. 
I'm  accustomed  to  mountain-climbing  " — as  in- 
deed he  was. 

All  the  same,  it  proved  hot  and  hard  work, 
though  the  elderly  gentleman  did  his  best  to  be 
OS  little  of  a  burden  as  possible.  The  foothold 
was  scant  and  slippery.  At  times  it  seemed  to 
them  both  as  if  they  must  give  in  and  go  to  the 
bottom.  They  could  hear  the  lark's  song  abovo 
them,  and  the  sound  turned  them  si?k.  There 
was  a  moment  of  awful  swaying  backwards  and 


forwards,  which  might  have  ended  fatally  but  fof 
a  very  "big,  big  D  from  Hunt,  after  which  he 
absolutely  went  leaping  on  his  way  till  the 
summit  was  attained.  Then  they  both  fell  toge- 
ther on  the  grassy  height,  with  hearts  and  pulses 
beating  fast,  and  streaming  foreheads. 
Said  Hunt,  in  his  low,  sweet  voice — 
"Don't you  think  that  excuses  a  cigarette?" 
And  taking  out  tobacco  and  paper  he  began  to 
roll  one. 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  you,"  replied  the  other. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  responded  Hunt,  with  a  slight 
hesitation  customary  with  him  when  trying  not 
to  appear  at  all  excited,  "  the  merest  boy  coold 
have  done  what  I  did,  only  the  merest  lx>y  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  be  passing  just  then. 
And  as  this  happens  to  be  my  birthday,  I  t^e 
this  very  slight  servico  I  have  been  enabled  to 
render  you  as  a  good  augury." 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  Hunt  had 
recognized  in  the  man  whom  he  had  nndoubtedly 
saved  the  father  of  Miss  Sumnor'a  friend. 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  that  gentleman,  "  we  won't 
mince  matters.  Yon  have  saved  a  life  which  I 
have  no  desire  to  lose.  Allow  me  to  shake  your 
hand,  and  accept  my  heartfelt  gratitude." 

"Taking  your  excellency's  gratitude  with  no 
cause  is  as  bad  as  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,"  said  Hunt,  with  one  of  his  most  win- 
ning smiles,  "  but  the  temptation  is  too  strong  to 
be  resisted,"  and  with  that  he  held  out  his  hand, 
and  the  two  men  shook  hands  warmly. 

After  a  little  while  they  went  on  their  way 
sociably  side  by  side,  and  presently  their  talk  ran 
on  literature. 

"Well,"  remarked  Mr.  Langstone — for  such 
was  the  gentleman's  name — "  I  am  editor  of  a 
weekly  paper ;  I've  never  written  a  line  of  any- 
thing creative.  All  the  same,  I  think  I  know 
pretty  well  good  work  from  bad.   Now,  there's 

A  ,  of  whom  all  the  world  talks  so  much. 

Well,  I  find  in  him  plenty  of  character,  but  no 

story.    On  the  other  hand,  take  B  :  plenty 

of  plot,  but  no  characterization ;  and,  mark  yoo, 
botn  good  men  in  their  way.  I  think  tliat  of  all 
the  men  now  writing  the  one  I  like  best,  taking 
him  for  an  all-round  kind  of  man,  is  Everard 
Hunt   You  know  his  novels,  of  course  P  " 

Alas ! "  replied  Hunt,  "  I  know  them  but  too 
well ! " 

*'  Do  you  mean,'*  asked  the  other,  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  "  that  yon  don't  like  them  P  " 

"  I  mean,"  said  Hunt,  smiling,  "  that  I  wrote 
them." 

"  Then  I  have  really  the  pleasure  and  pride  of 
owing  my  life  to  one  to  whom  I  already  owe  the 
beguiling  of  so  many  hours  P  " 

"1  am  happy  indeed,"  responded  Hunt,  "to 
know  that  I  nave  been  of  the  least  good  or  pleasure 
to  any  one." 

That  evening  Everard  Hunt  was  of  coarse  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Langstone  and  her  pretty 
daughter  Yiolet,  and  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sumnor, 
who  were  sitting  close  by.  Yiolet  blushed  very 
becomingly  over  the  introduction ;  Miss  Sumnor, 
on  the  other  hand,  retained  perfect  self -composure, 
saying,  in  her  sweet  languorous  voice,  that  it  was 
such  a  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  Hunt  after  having 
read  all  his  books. 

"  All  P"  he  queried.   "  Not  really  all  r  " 

"  Yes,  really  alL" 
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"  However  can  you  have  written  so  many.  Mr, 
Hunt,  and  yet  look  such  a  young  man  ?  It 
astonishes  me !"  said  Mrs.  Sumnor,  who  went  on 
the  tack  of  making  herself  at  home  with  people. 

**  Oh,"  he  replied  with  a  laugh,  "  I  began  the 
business  early,  and  it's  wonderful  how  much  you 
can  do  when  you  make  a  regular  business  ot  it. 
So  many  pages  to  so  raan^r  hours;  so  many  hours 
a  day.  Besides,  as  we  say  in  the  trade,  my  stories 
are  of  the  kind  that  write  themselves." 

Then,  in  honour  of  Hunt's  birthday,  Mr.  Lang- 
stone  called  for  champagne,  and  thev  were  a  merry 
party ;  and  once  Hunt,  leaning  bact  in  his  chair, 
nis  eyes  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  lovely  face  of 
Miss  Snmnor,  thought  he  detected  about  her  lips 
a  look  of  latent  satire ;  and  he  wondered  how  ne 
should  feel,  with  his  sensitive  excitable  tempera- 
ment, if  he  were  ever  the  subject  of  it  from 
her. 

There  was  a  dance  that  night  at  the  Casino, 
and  the  girls  urged  their  respective  parents  to 
accompany  them  there.  Hunt's  heart  glowed 
within  him  at  the  prospect  of  holding  the  beauti- 
fol  Miss  Sumnor  in  his  arms.  He  thought  the 
time  would  never  come  for  the  dancing  to  befjin. 
In  the  meanwhile,  whether  walking  or  sitting, 
these  two  somehow  were  always  together.  Once 
she  said  to  him, "Don't  you  think, Mr.  Hunt,  yon 
make  your  characters  just  love  a  little  too  much  P 
Kow,  candidly,  do  you  really  think  they  have 
anite  such  good  or  such  bad  times  as  you  give 
them  P  ** 

"  Perhaps  yon  were  never  in  love  P  "  he  said. 

"  I  should  think  not.  I  bave  liked  some  people 
lx»tter  than  others — but  that  is  hardly  beintr '  in 
love.' is  it?" 

Hardly.  But  the  dancers  are  assembling — 
ahall  we  follow  P  " 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Blanche  Sumnor,  close- 
clasped  in  her  admirer's  arm,  was  being  whirled 
over  the  polished  floor  of  the  salon.  She  had 
roses  in  her  hair  and  bosom,  and  the  potent  per- 
fume of  them  seemed  to  melt  into  his  blood.  His 
feeling  for  this  girl  was  distinctly  a  new  sen- 
sation. 

While  they  were  yet  dancing,  the  delicate  rose 
colour  left  her  cheeks  sudoenly;  she  turned 
deathly  pale ;  and  he  seemed  to  see  her  as  she 
had  been  in  his  dream,  stretched  out  upon  her 
bed,  with  the  blood  trickling  from  her  throat. 

Please  take  me  into  the  open  air,"  she  said. 
••I  am  faint!" 

They  left  the  room  at  once,  and  he  led  her  to  a 
seat.  They  sat  for  some  moments  in  silence,  she 
breathing  rapidly,  as  one  does  when  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  disturbed.  He  took  her  hand  and 
felt  her  pulse.  In  his  way  he  was  something  of 
a  doctor,  and  he  felt  at  once  that  it  was  beating 
with  dreadful  irregularity.  The  night  was  warm, 
but  her  hand  was  almost  numb.  He  took  it 
between  both  of  his,  and  held  it  fast.  She  made 
no  resistance.  He  had  singularly  magnetic  hands 
and  in  a  short  time  his  close  pressure  imparted 
warmth  to  hers. 

Behind  them  were  the  lights  of  the  salon  and 
the  sound  of  music,  half  pathetic,  half  voluptuous. 
In  front  was  the  sea,  brimmed  with  moonlight, 
and  the  murmur  of  its  then  quiet  waters  as  they 
delicately  sifted  the  pebbles.  Blanche  and  Everard 
had  the  terrace  to  tnemselves,  and  there  was  to 
him  a  subtle  magic  in  the  situation  which  could 


not  be  analyzed.  It  was  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  Mr.  Everard  Hunt  had  sat  with  fair 
women  in  the  moonlight,  and  had  taken  their 
hands  to  hold  too,  and  by  that  same  moon  had 
protested  a  great  deal  too  much.  But  this  was 
different;  perhaps  because  he  had  never  before 
been  so  fascinated,  and  the  strange  dream  was 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  situation. 

Prepentljr  Blanohe  said,  withdrawing  her  hand 
gradually — 

"Thank  you;  you  have  done  me  a  great  deal 
of  good  ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  well  now !  Please  don't 
mention  this  before  mamma,  as  it  only  troubles 
her  needlessly.  I  am  subject  to  these  attacks  of 
faintnesa.  Excitement  or  depression  will  often 
induce  them.  How  pleasant  it  is  out  here ! "  she 
went  on,  drawing  a  long,  quiet  breath;  '^but 
ought  we  not  to  go  back  ?  " 

Hunt  said  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  stay  a  little  longer  in  the  open  air,  and  so 
they  stayed.  Then  they  took  a  turn  together,  in 
which  they  paused  to  lean  over  the  terrace  wall 
and  look  down  on  the  sea.  Their  hands  touched 
on  the  wall,  but  that,  of  course,  was  an  accident. 
At  length  she  said — and  was  there  something 
of  regret  thrilling  in  her  tone  ?— 

"  We  must  go  in  now." 

'*  Yes,"  he  answered ;  and  so  they  went. 

The  next  morning  Everard  Hunt  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  leave  St.  Roche.  His 
strange  dream  haunted  him  ;  he  strove  to  forget 
it,  but  could  not.  You  call  him  morbid  P  So  do 
I ;  but  hard  work  and  late  hours  had  rendered 
him  just  then  unusually  sensitive  to  the  receiving 
of  impressions. 

At  breakfast  he  announced  his  intention  to  his 
new  friends,  who  were  much  taken  by  surprise. 
Mrs.  Sumnor  said  that  it  was  too  bad  of  nim ; 
that  she  believed  he  was  frightened  away  by  the 
girls.  Pretty  Violet  Langstone  observed  with  a 
laugh  that  he  didn't  look  as  if  he  could  be  so 
easily  alarmed.  Blanche  asked  if  it  was  business 
that  called  him  away.  This  was  later  on,  when 
they  were  sitting  in  the  courtyard — the  rest  of 
the  party  absorbed  in  making  plans  for  the  day. 

'*  No,*  he  answered,  "  it  is  not  business.  Some 
day  " — and  he  hesitated,  with  his  eyes  irresistibly 
drawn  to  her  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  conscious  of  his  admiring  look ; 
**  what  about  some  day  ?  " 

Only  that  some  day,  if  she  cared  to  hear,  he 
might  be  able  to  tell  her,  yet  he  didn't  think  he 
ever  could. 

"  And  why  not?  Will  you  tell  me  nothing  that 
I  want  to  know  ?  " 

•*  Indeed,  the  reason  why  I  leave  this  place,"  he 
answered,  with  trouble  in  look  and  voice,  **  1  could 
not  tell  you." 

"As  you  please,"  she  said  with  feigned  in- 
difference. 

It  was  wonderful  in  what  a  little  while  a  kind 
of  understanding  seemed  to  have  sprung  up 
between  them. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  great  lumbering  dili- 
gence stood,  with  its  team  of  gaunt  horses,  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  hotel,  and  there  was  much 
talking  and  much  gesticulation  between  those 
departing  and  those  remaining  behind.  Hunt 
took  a  cordial  leave  of  the  Langstones.  When 
he  came  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss  Sumnor,  there 
was  something  almost  of  hesitation  in  his  manner. 
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"  Good-bye  I "  she  said,  her  tone  just  slightly 
raised.  There  was  in  it  a  note  of  blended  regret 
and  acquiescence,  which  said  to  him  as  plainly  as 
words,  It  is  your  doing,  yon  know,  x  on  would 
have  it  so." 

Did  his  ejres  say  in  reply,  "  If  you  only  knew, 
yon  would  pity  me  "  P   I  lancjr  they  did. 

He  took  his  seat  by  the  driver,  and  the  cum- 
bersome thinff  moved  off  with  a  crack  of  whip 
and  jingle  of  bells;  and  the  thought  of  Miss 
Sumnor  pursued  Mr.  Hunt.  It  was  with  him  all 
along  the  glaring  road ;  it  walked  in  with  him  to 
his  hotel.  At  Nantes  it  was  with  him  in  the  quiet 
of  his  apartment ;  it  was  with  him  through  the 
long,  loud  tcbble'd^hoie ;  it  was  with  him  when  he 
went  down  to  smoke  his  cigar  by  the  Loire,  and 
to  try  and  meditate  on  the  horrors  once  committed 
there.  But  nothing  freed  him  from  the  thought 
of  Blanche.  She  seemed  in  one  way  more  present 
to  him  now  that  they  were  apart. 

Through  the  twilight  and  the  low  wash  of  the 
water — into  which  a  man  was  sending  a  dog — he 
heard  in  memory  the  low  languorous  voice  which 
seemed  to  permeate  the  sense  like  a  perfume.  He 
seemed  to  see  again  the  deep  changeful  eyes,  with 
latent  passion  in  their  depths — to  feel  once  more 
the  firm  but  magpietic  hand  in  his.  She  was  one 
of  those  women  whom  ^rou  would  have  known 
nearby  a  subtle  influence  if  you  had  not  seen  her. 

Harm  to  her  should  never  come  through  him, 
he  said  I  Then,  throwing  his  ci^ar  away,  he  went 
back  to  his  hotel,  to  lie  awake  m  the  dark  think- 
ing of  her — to  wonder  if  she  were  asleep— if  per- 
chance she  had  thoueht  of  him  that  day^ — to 
re-enact  in  memory  the  scene  of  the  foregoing 
night,  when  they  had  sat  together  on  the  terrace 
in  the  moonlight,  and  he  had  held  those  wonderful 
hands  in  his,  and  touched  the  happy  rings  he  had 
seen  shine  upon  her  fingers ! 

The  next  morning  early  he  again  set  out  on  his 
travels,  in  which  I  do  not  propose  accompanying 
him.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  autumn  he  went 
to  Spain,  where  he  saw  old  churches,  proud  nobles, 
courtljr  beggars,  splendour  and  squalor,  dark-eyed 
seductive  gipsies,  stormy  bull-fights,  and  the 
hundred-and-one  other  things  which  make  that 
famous  country,  as  it  were,  the  very  well-head  of 
romance  I  But  nothing  diverted  his  thoughts 
from  Blanche  Sumnor.  He  began  a  novel,  of  which 
she  was  to  be  the  central  figure,  thinking  that 
by  that  means  he  might,  as  it  were,  drain  ofE  his 
feelings.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  one 
day,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  be  found  him- 
self in  London  again,  a  man  absolutely  haunted 
hy  the  sense  of  a  personal  presence.  Me  worked 
mightily,  albeit  he  was  the  latest  man  at  his  dub. 
He  grew  haggard  and  wild-looking.  By  early 
spring  he  had  put  the  MS.  of  his  new  novel  in  the 
hands  of  his  publisher,  who  was  going  to  send  it 
at  once  to  press. 

One  windy,  sunny,  showery  April  day,  he  took 
train  for  a  httle  station  about  twenty  miles  out  of 
London.  In  the  compartment  with  him  were  two 
pretty  and  prettily-dressed  women.  From  their 
clothes  floated  that  nameless  fragrance  which 
does  exhale  from  women  who  take  justifiable  pride 
in  themselves  and  in  their  dress.  Though  their 
tones  were  perfectly  well-bred  and  low,  he  could 
not  help  overhearing  bits  of  their  conversation. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  like  her,"  said  one,  appar- 
ently the  elder ;  "  she  is  so  epirituelU." 


"  And  beautiful,  is  she  not  P  "  questioned  the 
other. 

Yes,  quite  beautiful,  I  should  say.  She  has 
been  wanting  to  know  you  for  a  lon^  time.  Isn't 
the  country  advanced  for  the  tmie  of  year? 
Because  we  had  such  a  mild  March,  I  suppose." 

Then  the  engine  shrieked  and  fled  into  a  tunnel, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  shock,  and  clamour, 
and  cold,  earth-smelling  air. 

Hunt,  leaning  back  in  his  comer,  wondered  who 
this  charming,  mpirituelle  creature  might  be,  and 
no  sooner  was  tne  train  safely  deliver^  from  the 
nightmare  of  the  tunnel  than  the  two  other  occu- 
pants of  the  compartment  resumed  their  conversa- 
tion. 

"Plays  beautifully,  does  she  notP  '*  asked  the 
younger. 

'*  On,  yes,  and  sings  divinely.** 

He  wondered  if  he  know  any  one  who  was  all 
the  unknown  was  said  to  b^whether,  if  he 
should  meet  her,  she  would  in  any  way  free  hiih 
from  the  thought  of  Blanche  Sumnor.  And  he 
fell  into  a  passionate  love-reverie,  from  which  he 
was  startled  by  hearing  the  guard  calling  out  the 
name  of  the  place  for  which  he  was  bound.  It 
had  been  rainmg,  but  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
as  he  came  out  of  the  little  country  station,  his  feet 
crunching  the  wet  gravel  audibly*  There  were 
fields  around,  from  which  larks  went  up  rejoicing 
on  their  way  ;  there  was  a  sweet  keen  savour  in  the 
air  of  wet  earth  and  grass  as  he  walked  on  rapidly, 
hardly  noticing  a  litUe  pony-phaeton  drawn  up  at 
the  station  door. 

He  had  proceeded  on  his  way  some  ten  minutes, 
when  he  heard  a  woman's  cry,  and  a  sound  of  fly- 
ing wheels  and  galloping  hoofs.  Then  be  saw 
coming  on  behind  him  a  smaU  carriage,  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  high-spirited  ponies,  who,  evidently 
frightened  at  something,  had  freed  themselves 
from  all  restraint,  and  were  running  awa^  just 
as  hard  as  they  knew  how.  Ever  ready  tor  an 
adventure,  Hunt  faced  the  position.  He  turned 
and  stood  still ;  then,  as  the  carriage  dashed  up, 
he  sprang  forward  and  caught  the  reins.  He  had 
somewhat  over-estimated  nis  strength ;  he  was 
whirled  alon^  for  some  distance  before  he  managed 
to  arrest  their  course,  which  Uiey  resented.  They 
reared,  he  felt  a  blow,  a  sharp  pain,  heard  some 
one  scream,  then  fell  and  lost  consciousness 
altogether.  He  knew  nothing  more  until  he 
awoke  to  find  himself  in  bed  in  a  strange  room. 
A  benevolent-looking  man  was  standing  by  the 
bod  regarding  him  intently. 

'*  And  how  do  vou  find  yourself  now,  my  dear 
sir  P  "  commencea  he,  who  was  unmistakably  a 
doctor. 

"  I  feel  a  bad  pain  in  my  head,'*  replied  poor 
Hunt,  bewilderediy,  "  and  very  much  as  if  my 
shoulder  were  broken — but  what  has  happened  P 
and  where  am  I P  I  have  a  kind  of  impression  of 
being  run  down  I " 

lOur  impression  is  correct.  I  don't  believe  in 
mystifying  a  sick  man.  My  daughter's  ponies, 
which  she  was  driving  herself,  took  fright  and 
bolted.  She  had  gone  to  bring  some  friends  from 
the  station.  You.  like  a  true  Englishman,  came 
to  her  assistance,  but  were  yourself  knocked  down 
and  generally  rather  maltreated.  Fortunately, 
some  men  arrived  just  then ;  you  were  lifted  into 
the  carriage,  and  brought  here.  I  am  a  doctor, 
and,  although  I  am  personally  unknown  to  you* 
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yon  may  ilirongh  my  ^ife  and  daughter  be  not 
quite  uiiamiliar  with  the  name  of  Sumnor  ?  They 
told  me  of  meeting  you  at  St  Eoche  last  sunmier — 
where,  by-the-by,  yon  did  a  very  kind  turn  to  my 
dear  old  friend  tjangstone.  Too  venturesomei  you 
know,  for  a  man  of  his  years.  You  seem  a  verit- 
able Don  Quixote,  sir !  ** 

So  astonished  was  Hunt  that  for  a  minute  he 
quite  forgot  his  pain. 

"  Nay,  he  answered,  "  no  Don  Quixote !  only  a 
Terr  lucky  man,  who  has  twice  been  able  to  do  a 
little  good." 

Then  Dr.  Sumnor  proceeded  to  medical  exami- 
nations. He  found  no  bones  broken,  but  the  left 
shoulder  dislocated,  and  several  cuts  about  the 
head;  there  was,  however,  fortunately,  no  symptom 
of  injury  to  the  brain.  "Two  or  three  weeks 
would  do  the  business,"  the  doctor  said,  and  his 
words  were  verified ;  but  the  accident,  coming  at 
a  time  of  great  mental  strain,  had  given  a  shock 
to  the  nervous  organization  from  which  he  re* 
covered  only  very  slowly.  He  suffered  from  sleep- 
lessness, depression,  and  want  of  appetite,  so  that, 
when  he  was  healed  of  his  injuries.  Dr.  Sumnor 
insisted  on  his  remaining  some  time  longer  under 
his  roof. 

He  will  never  forget  the  first  evening  when  he 
was  considered  convalescent,  and  came  down  to 
dmner. 

"  The  more  he  could  eat  and  the  more  cheerful 
he  could  be  the  better  for  him,"  said  the  doctor. 

It  was  May-day  evening  about  six  o'clock ;  and 
as  he  descended  the  stairs,  leaning  on  his  kind 
doctor's  arm,  the  sweet  scent  of  pink  and  white 
thorn-trees,  with  which  the  high- walled  garden 
was  lined,  came  in  at  the  open  windows.  Thrushes 
and  many  other  birds  were  busy  singing  still,  and 
from  the  drawing-room,  as  the  two  men  approached 
it,  came  the  notes  of  a  piano.  Some  one  was  playing 
a  soft  dreamy  air. 

"  Like  music  P  "  asked  the  doctor. 
There  is  nothing  I  like  more." 

"  That's  all  right.  •  We  must  get  Blanche  to 
play  to  you.  That's  Blanche  playing  now.  Fine, 
delicate  touch,  is  it  not  ?  As  I  say  to  her,  she  has 
fingers  that  can  think  and  feel.  My  dear,"  he 
added,  as  he  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  behold 
the  man  at  last ! " 

Evcrard  Hunt  was  at  once  installed  in  a 
luxurious  arm-chair  wheeled  close  to  the  open 
French  window. 

She  stood  before  him  in  her  warm,  stately 
beauty.   She  said — 

"  I  can't  put  my  thanks  into  words,  Mr.  Hunt. 
I  can  only  trust  to  your  feeling  them." 

To  repeat  his  disclaimers  would  be  needless. 

Mrs.  Sumnor  was  out,  driving  with  guests,  and, 
the  doctor  being  soon  called  away,  they  had  the 
room  to  themselves.  For  about  five  minutes  they 
sat  together  in  complete  silence. 

Oh  fye  who  are  versed  in  the  subtle  ways  of  the 
tender  passion,  tell  me  if  it  be  not  a  dangerous 
symptom  when  two  persons,  bein^  well-disposed 
towards  each  other,  sit  together  in  silence,  and 
break  it  at  last  with  talk  like  this  : — 

He:    I  thought  we  should  never  meet  again." 

8hs:  "Did  youP  I  felt  sure  we  should.  Now 
will  yon  tell  me  why  you  left  St.  Eoche  so  sud- 
denly?" 

He  :  "  I  wish  you  had  not  recalled  my  reason 
for  leaving." 


She  (with  a  touch  of  dignity) :  "  Forgive  me. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  vexed  you." 

He  (in  despair) :  "  But  you  have  not  vexed  me. 
How  could  you  even  for  a  moment  imagine  such  a 
thing  ?  " 

She  (rising  and  taking  a  red  rose  from  a  vase 
on  the  table) :  **  Let  this  make  my  peace." 

And  she  fastens  it  in  his  coat,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  their  fi users  meet.  Then  the  refined, 
cheery  voice  of  Jm-s.  Sumnor  is  heard  in  the 
garden  talking  to  her  guests,  they  having  just 
returned. 

"  Thank  you,"  says  Hunt ;  and  let  me  inform 
the  unknowing,  if  there  be  any  such  (which  I 
doubt),  that  "  Thank  you  "  in  certain  tones,  and 
accompanied  by  certain  looks,  stands  for  a  good 
deal.  And  he  goes  on,  placing  a  finger  on  the 
flower — 

One  rose~«  rose What  other  rose  had  I  ? 

Then  Mrs.  Sumnor  comes  in  at  the  open 
French  window,  and  expresses  her  pleasure  at 
seeing  him  down,  and  he  is  introduced  to  Miss 
Collins  and  Miss  Fairlie,  in  whom  he  sees  the 
two  pretty  women  with  whom  he  travelled  from 
London  that  eventful  April  day.  The  recognition 
is  mutual,  and  conversation  becomes  easy.  Then 
the  dressing-bell  sounds,  and  Hunt  is  left  for  a 
little  while  to  his  own  reflections,  and  it  seems  to 
him  as  if  the  birds  in  the  garden  had  something 
to  say  upon  the  subject  of  them. 

On  these  days  I  do  not  propose  dwelling.  To 
detail  Hunt's  sufferings  would  be  simply  tedious, 
as  they  daily  repeated  themselves.  He  saw 
Blanche  Sumnor  constantly,  and  the  might  of  her 
beauty  came  against  him  and  most  completely 
overthrew  him ;  and  all  the  while  there  ached  at 
his  heart  a  sense  that  evil  was  fated  to  come  of  it 
if  he  let  himself  make  love  to  this  girl.  I  can  tell 
you  those  were  not  easy  days  that  Mr.  Everard 
Hunt  had  to  live  through. 

He  awoke  every  morning  with  the  most  excel- 
lent intentions.  He  would  leave  the  house.  All 
the  same,  he  did  noi.  And  then  one  night  near 
the  end  of  May  he  chanced,  after  dinner,  to  enter 
the  dining-room  unaccompanied  by  his  kind  host. 
The  light  was  failing ;  still,  it  was  clear  enough 
for  him  to  see  by  whom  the  room  was  tenanted. 

They  had  the  apartment  to  themselves.  In  the 
trees  outside  the  birds  were  getting  ready  for 
nesting,  and  were  busy  wishing  each  other  good 
night. 

Hunt  had  been  waging,  as  we  know,  hot  battle 
with  himself,  and  now,  as  it  so  often  happens,  his 
heart  suddenly  capitulated  without  resistance. 
He  simply  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
said — 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  here,  for  I  was  feeling 
80  dreadfully  sad  and  lonely." 
"  I  am  sorry  if  you  are  unhappy,**  she  said. 
"  You  are  P  '* 

"  Do  you  think  you  need  ask  P  " 

"  Oh,  Blanche,  Blanche !  " 
^  Then  hands  clasped  hands,  and  lips  clove  unto 
lips,  and  the  moon  looked  in,  and  it  was  all  doubt- 
less very  nice  and  romantic  for  the  time  being. 
The  next  day  Hunt  awoke  with  a  dreadful  pre- 
sentiment of  evil.  He  thought  he  would  tell 
Blanche  about  his  dream,  and  hear  what  she  had 
to  say.   Then  to  his  morbid  imagination  it  seemed 
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that  she  would  shrink  from  him  as  from  a  mur- 
derer, and  he  did  not  tell  her.  He  was  madly  in 
love  with  her,  yet  he  coald  not  escape  from  the 
memory  of  that  dream.  When  his  hand  touched 
her  throat  a  shiver  went  through  him. 

His  health  remained  indifferent,  and  he  became 
moody  and  excitable. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Suranor  were  well  pleased  when 
they  heard  the  turn  things  had  taken. 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  seem  so  unhappy  P  "  Blanche 
asked  him  one  day.  "Are  you  sorry  that  you 
asked  me  to  be  your  wife  ?  " 

",I  love  you  desperately,"  be  answered,  "but, 
Blanche,  1  believe  evil  will  come  of  our  mar- 
riage ! " 

"  Are  you  mad  P  "  sbe  said,  with  something  like 
contempt  in  her  tone. 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  God  knows ! "  and  he  left  her 
suddenly. 

Dr.  Sumnor  practised  his  highest  medical  skill, 
but  with  no  good  effect.  Despite  his  apparent 
cause  for  happiness,  Everard  Hunt  romamed  a 
moody  and  excitable  man. 

The  marriage  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  October, 
and  in  July  the  Sumnors  and  Langstones,  accom- 
panied by  Hunt,  revisited  St.  Roche.  Hunt,  re- 
membering his  dream,  would  have  shunned  the 
place;  but  Blanche  had  taken  a  romantic  whim 
into  her  head,  so  of  course  ho  could  say  nothing ; 
and  one  day  they  found  themselves  again  in  the 
vine-covered  courtyard  of  the  hotel. 

"  Are  you  glad  to  be  back  with  me  in  the  old 
place  P  "  she  asked  him  that  night,  as  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  terrace  bathed  in  the  fflory  of  an 
opaline  sunset,  and  listening  to  the  thrilling  music 
of  the  band. 

And  he  answered, "  Blanche,  Blanche,  you  know 
I  love  you,  but  my  heart  is  weighed  down  by  a 
sense  of  ill ! " 

"  You  are  ill,"  she  said  soothingly ;  "  that  is 
all!" 

He  had  written  ghastly  stories,  but  never  any- 
thing so  ghastly  as  the  experience  through  which 
he  was  now  passing.  He  loved  this  woman 
desperately,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  pro- 
hibition had  been  put  upon  his  marrying  ner. 
Now  in  the  bright  sunlight  that  dreadful  dream 
confronted  him,  and  be  saw  the  seemingly  dead 
face,  the  blood  running  from  her  throat,  and  him- 
self standing  there,  knife  in  hand. 

"  Darling,  what  w  making  you  so  unhappy  P  " 
his  beloved  would  ask  him.  "  Tou  look  as  if  you 
were  haunted ! 

So  I  am !  "  he  answered,  and  broke  away  from 

her. 

They  had  been  at  St.  Roche  about  a  week 
when  a  strange  thing  happened.  Hunt  had  been 
one  day  for  a  long  solitary  walk,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel  shortly  before  tahle-cPhote.  In  the 
courtyard  he  met  Blanche  Sumnor  and  her  friend 
Miss  Langstone. 

*•  Who  was  that  handsome  man  you  were  with 
about  half-an-hour  agoP"  began  his  fiancee. 
"  Violet  has  quite  lost  her  heart  to  him,  and  I 
have  very  nearly." 

"  I  have  been  with  no  handsome  companion,** 
he  answered,  a  good  deal  surprised.  "  I  have 
Hpoken  to  no  one  since  I  went  out,  except  a  little 
fisher- boy,  of  whom  I  asked  my  way." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Hunt/' exclaimed  Miss  Lang- 
stone,  "  we  saw  you." 
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"Then  it  was  an  appa 
speedy  death !  "  he  said  n 
painfully  impressed. 

That  something  dreadful  would  happen  be  felt 
sure,  but  to  confide  in  any  one  would  ao  no  good. 
He  had  consulted  a  London  doctor,  who  had 
laughed  at  him,  told  him  to  drink  less  tea,  and 
take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  leave  all  work  alone. 
He  obeyed  these  injunctions;  all  the  same,  he 
could  not  throw  off  the  sense  of  impending  ill,  any 
more  than  one  can  shake  off  that  nameless  feeling 
of  bodily  discomfort  which  precedes  a  seriouB 
illness. 

They  were  still  laughing  over  the  **  apparition  * 
when  Dr.  Sumnor  came  up,  and  broke  m  with — 

**  I  tried  to  attract  your  attention  just  now,  my 
dear  boy,  but  yon  were  so  absorbed  m  your  new 
friend  that  there  was  no  making  you  hear  or  see. 
Fine-looking  fellow  he  is." 

Again  Hunt  disclaimed  having  had  any  com- 
panion that  day;  and  everybody  agreed  it  was 
very  strange. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Hunt  will  remember  t^at 
evening. 

Blanche  had  never  seemed  more  adorable  to 
him,  and  never  had  he  so  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  fate  which  it  seemed  to  him  that  marriage 
must  bring  upon  them. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  now,"  she  said,  leaning  both 
hands  upon  his  arm,  "  why  you  left  here  last 
September  so  suddenl  v,  iust  as  you  were  begin- 
ning to  care  about  me? 

"I  feared  I  should  care  too  much  ! " 

"But  you  knew  that  I  cared  tooP" — ^these 
words  spoken  in  a  tone  of  low  penetrating  sweet- 
ness. 

"  I  may  have  hoped." 

"  Have  hoped  p  You  Arnew? !  We  both  knew  at 
once.    Why  did  you  go  P  " 

"  Blanche,  I  may  tell  you  some  time,  but  not 
now  !   Trust  me,  sweetheart ! " 

Just  then  the  instruments,  which  had  been 
conferring  softly  one  with  another,  clashed  and 
thundered  out  together  as  in  mighty  exultation. 

"  Come  down  to  the  shore,"  he  said,  "  where  I 
can  put  ray  arms  round  you,  and  kiss  your  dear 
lips  ! "  and,  nothing  loth,  she  did  as  he  wished ; 
and  they  sat  some  time  by  the  sea  in  a  paradise 
of  love  and  darkness.  I  suppose  they  were  no 
less  foolish  than  most  lovers  1  At  length  they 
had  to  join  the  rest  of  their  party,  after  which 
there  came  the  final  leave-taking  in  the  courtyard. 

The  night  was  intensely  hot.  For  Hunt  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  he  sat  long  by  his 
window  listening  to  the  sea  as  it  came  washing 
softly  on  the  beach,  on  which  shone  down  the 
white  moon  and  the  steadfast  stars. 

The  church  clock  had  just  chimed  two,  and  be 
had  turned  from  the  window  with  the  thought  of 
at  least  undressing,  when  he  heard  steps  moving 
stealthfully  down  the  passage  in  which  his  room 
was  situated,  as  well  as  the  rooms  of  the  Sumnor 
family.  The  hotel  closed  its  doors  at  almost  pri* 
mitive  hours.  He  listened  with  rapt  attention. 
The  steps  seemed  to  hesitate  outside  his  own 
door;  then  they  passed  on.  A  dreadful  horror 
seemed  to  take  him  by  the  throat,  and  almost 
stifled  him.  Candle  in  hand,  he  opened  his  door, 
in  time  to  see  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the 
passage  open  and  close.  It  was  the  door  of 
Blancne's  room. 
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Quick  as  thought  he  followed  in  the  track  of 
those  mn£9ed  steps,  to  that  door.  To  enter  that 
room  was  an  extreme  step,  but  he  saw  no  other 
course.  The  door  was  only  pushed  close,  not 
latched ;  he  threw  it  open — and  there  he  saw  the 
fulfilment  of  bis  dream ! 

Stretched  out  upon  the  bed  lay  the  beautiful 
figure  of  Blanche  Sumnor,  the  face  deathly  pale, 
blood  trickling  from  her  throat,  while  over  the 
body,  knife  in  nand,  stood  his  own  counterpart ! 

In  his  dream  he  had  not  been  able  to  speak  or 
move,  but  that  was  not  so  now !  He  sprang  for- 
ward, seized  the  man,  and  dragged  nim  oack, 
shouting  for  help  the  while.  The  captured  man 
made  no  struggle — indeed,  he  seemed  in  a  dazed 
condition,  hardly  able  to  realize  what  was  going 
on.   Dr.  Sumnor  rushed  to  the  spot. 

He  found  his  daughter  had  only  fainted,  pro- 
bably from  fright,  ana  that  her  throat  had  happily 
been  only  slightly  gashed,  though  murder  would 
doubtless  have  been  accomplished  had  Hunt  not 
arrived  upon  the  scene  so  opportunely. 

*•  It  is  wonderful— wonderful ! "  he  said ;  **  the 
dream  has  been  realized  I  My  love  is  saved,  and 
the  spell  is  broken  1 " 

The  would-be  murderer  proved,  on  investigation, 
to  be  an  escaped  lunatic,  of  homicidal  tendencies, 
his  resemblance  to  Hunt  being  one  of  those  unac- 
countable likenesses  which  do  exist  sometimes, 
and  not  only  in  fiction,  as  I  have  good  reason  for 
knowing.  Blanche's  wound,  being  merely  super- 
ficial, healed  rapidly,  and,  when  in  October  these 
two  were  married,  he  told  her  why  he  had  left 
8t.  Boche  so  suddenly ;  and  she  said,  when  she 
had  shivered  a  little  and  kissed  him — 

"  you  foolish  boy ! " 

Bat,  all  the  same,  it  was  curious  1 


THE  POET  IN  EXILE. 

A  FEBSOKAL  BEHmiSCENClS. 
BY  VERKON  ISM  AT. 

IT  was  during  his  sojourn  in  Guernsey  that  I 
first  met  Victor  Hugo.  He  was  then  hale 
and  vigorous,  with  the  bearing  of  a  man  of  thirty, 
and  a  brow  heightened  and  ennobled  by  the 
Bparseneaa  of  the  once  ample  locks  that  David 
aAngers  has  immortalized  in  his  magnificent 
marble — an  Olympian  presentment  of  the  poet  as 
he  was  in  1844,  when  already  famous  as  the 
author  of  the  dramas  Cramwdl  (notable  for  a 
Preface  artfully  designed  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  revolutionary  theories  so 
triumphantiy  reduced  to  practice  in  subsequent 
works),  Marion  Bdorme,  Hemani,  Le  Itoi 
9* Amuse,  Lucrece  Borgia,  Angelo,  Manrie  Tudor, 
Buy  Bias,  and  Lea  Burgraves;  of  the  Odes  et 
Ballades  (the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1822),  inspir^  by  Lamartine's  celebrated  Medi- 
iations  Jfoetiques;  the  Orieniates^  and  the 
FeuiUes  d'AuUnnne;  the  Oumts  du  Crepuscule, 
Vout  IrUerieures,  and  Rayons  et  les  Ombres ;  and 
numerous  works  of  fiction,  including  Noire  Dame 
de  Paris,  Claude  Queux,  and  Le  Leniier  Jour  d'un 
CondamnCf    If  his  brow  w^9  intellectual  then,  it 
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revealed  potentialities  of  intellect  in  its  later 
development,  suggesting  in  its  every  protuberance 
a  brain  expand^  to  the  utmost  capability  of  a 
head  that  could  scarcely  be  designated  small, 
albeit  not  excessively  large— two  extremes  that 
both  tend  to  the  same  low  level  of  intellectuality, 
and  are  therefore  equally  impossible  in  the  man 
of  genius. 

Until  I  saw  Victor  Hugo  I  never  perfectly 
realized  the  aptness  of  the  Greek  poet*8  daring 
figure — imitated  by  Virgil  and  nearly  every  suc- 
ceeding poet  (I  quote  from  the  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  wherein  occurs  the  description  of  the  wrath 
of  Agamemnon)— 

^o-o-c  dc  ol  irvpi  Xa/iircrocom  fUrtiv, 

The  "  living  fire  "  did  literally  flash  from  his  eyes 
at  times  ;  at  others  it  burned  clear  and  still  as  a 
vestal  flame ;  but  it  was  always  there  in  a  degree 
to  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  witnessed 
in  the  eyes  of  any  other  person. 

"HiB  voice  was  deep  and  rich — a  voice  with  a 
command  of  expression  as  infinite  as  that  of  the 
mighty  ocean  itself;  now  surging  hoarsely  in  the 
vehemence  of  its  wrath,  now  hushed  to  a  mere 
tranquil  whisper ;  eloquent  of  hate  and  love,  hope 
and  despair,  joy  and  sorrow,  life,  death,  and  the 
immortality  beyond.  And  over  this  ocean  o£ 
splendour  and  harmony  "  I  was  permitted  to  float, 
borne  whithersoever  the  current  tended  *,  incapable 
of  directing  my  own  course  and  not  wishing  to 
direct  it— a  waif,  whose  mental  mobility,  nay, 
whose  very  heai't- beats,  were  regulated  solely  in 
response  to  the  leaping  and  surging  of  those  re- 
sistless tides.  Yet  though  he  that  listened  was 
so  completely  enthralled  oy  that  wonderful  voice, 
he  that  usea  it  had  it  absolutely  under  his  con- 
trol, in  which,  no  doubt,  lay  the  secret  of  its 
omnipotence. 

In  my  opinion  his  manner  of  enunciation  was 
only  excelled  by  the  matter  he  enunciated.  He 
was,  I  should  say,  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to 
that  very  general  rule  that  declares  a  good  writer 
to  be  seldom  a  good  reader.  I  can  imagine  how 
one  of  his  poems,  read  by  himself,  would  have 
thus  gained  3'et  new  beauty,  opulent  as  they  all 
are  with  magnificent  sentiments  and  images,  ex- 
pressed in  language  as  fanciful  and  ornate  as  a 
setting  of  Persian  filigree  work  that  is  a  veri- 
table marvel  apart  from  the  jewels  it  enshrines. 

'JTiis  particular  dajr  of  which  1  speak  was,  I 
remember^  one  on  which  it  had  seemed  blessed 
to  be,  if  but  for  the  mere  sake  of  being.  The 
sunlight  that  filled  the  heavens,  and  lay  in  broad 
patches  on  meadow-land,  and  vineyard,  and 
garden,  and  flashed  on  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
island-dotted  Channel  until  they  seemed  crusted 
with  tremulous  jewels,  had  power  to  penetrate 
even  to  the  soul.  Birds  were  singing,  lambs  bloat- 
ing, and  a  soft  breeze  whispering  to  whomsoever 
chose  to  listen,  Guernsey  was  Arcadia  for  the 
nonce,  and  I  its  most  favoured  denizen. 

After  an  exchange  of  formal  greetings,  which 
were  yet  not  formal  coming  from  lips  so  gracious 
as  his,  Victor  Hugo  said — 

•*  The  day  is  too  delightful,  too  heavenly,  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  echoes  of  party  strife.  Let  us 
eschew  any  reference  to  things  political  and  con- 
cern ourselves  only  with  literature  pur  tt  simple, 
and  whatever  relates  thereto," 
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I  was  more  than  agreeable,  for  (to  be  candid) 
politics  are  not  much  in  my  vein— and  I  think 
they  were  hardly  in  Victor  Hugo's  either.  "What 
a  golden  opportunity  was  this  1  To  be  able  to  sit 
and  listen  to  the  greatest  figure  of  his  age  de- 
scanting on  the  art  that  he  revolutionized — at 
least  as  far  as  his  own  country  was  concerned — 
to  be  fired  by  his  irresistible  enthusiasm,  and 
transported  by  the  matchless  splendour  of  his 
language  when  not  convinced  by  the  ingenuity  of 
his  arguments ;  to  be  dazzled  by  the  radiance  of 
his  wit,  and  blinded  by  the  tears  of  his  pathos — 
this  was  good  fortune  indeed !  How  many  persons 
will  envy  me  as  they  read ;  and  how  impenetrable 
the  gloom  that  falls  about  me  when  I  reflect  that 
I  shall  never  have  a  like  opportunity  again ! 

Of  course  I  cannot  enumerate  here  even  a  tenth 
part  of  the  literary  topics  touched  upon  in  that 
memorable  two  hours'  conversation.  I  am  pain- 
fully awar^  of  the  loss  that  must  result  from  re- 
producing such  a  conversation — or,  rather,  the 
valuable  portion  thereof,  in  the  form  of  a  mere 
re««wu3— and  that*  too,  a  resume  in  English  of  a 
conversation  originally  uttered  in  French.  And  of 
all  the  French  ever  written  or  spoken,  Victor 
Hugo's  is  the  most  individual— provokingly  so,  I 
have  sometimes  heard  English  readers  say.  I 
cannot  go  with  them  thus  far,  but  I  may  remark 
that  those  more  pronounced  idiosyncrasies  of  style 
resented  by  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
were  less  conspicuous  in  his  conversation  than  in 
his  writings.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  now 
refer  to  his  prose  writings. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  consccutiveness  or 
chronological  arrangement  in  these  off-hand 
analyses,  comparisons,  and  reminiscences,  but 
subject  followed  subject  /with  dazzling  rapidity, 
producing  a  chromoscopic  diversity  of  form  and 
colour.  Prose,  poetry,  philosophy,  the  drama  and 
its  interpreters,  cntics,  criticism,  aud  hyper- 
criticism — such  were  the  various  themes  intro- 
duced. At  one  moment  vou  were  laughing  at  the 
obstinate  conservatism  of  some  academical  pedant 
of  the  old  regime  prior  to  the  battle  of  *'  Hernani" 
and  the  defeat  of  the  classicists ;  at  the  next  yon 
were  transported  by  a  prosopopoeiacal  description 
— a  portrait  drawn  from  characteristic  features  of 
style  and  matter — of  one  of  the  Titans  of  ancient 
literature.  The  poets  whose  names  were  mentioned 
and  whose  chief  excellences  and  defects  were  dis- 
cussed between  us,  began  with  Homer  and  ended 
with  those  identified  more  especially  with  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  century.  Thus  most  of 
the  representative  names  of  the  poetical  hierarchy 
were  in  turn  passed  under  review,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  Y  ictor  Hugo  said  about  them  which 
was  not  novel  and  ingenious,  or  so  ingeniously 
expressed  as  to  appear  absolutely  novel. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  great  Frenchman's 
literary  judgments  were  always  the  result  of 
strong  conviction  and  utterly  unprejudiced,  the 
fwia  Francese  being  reserved  for  political  occa- 
sions only.  He  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
genius  of  whatever  nationality,  but  if  that  nation- 
ality were  French,  of  course  so  much  the  better. 
Because  his  Gallic  origin  is  stamped  as  a  hall-mark 
on  well-niffh  every  page  that  he  wrote ;  because 
he  loved  France  generally,  and  Paris  in  particular, 
with  a  love  that  was  a  species  of  idolatry ;  because 
thronghoTkt  his  whole  career— a  career  of  political 
metamorphoses— he  was  ever  a  Frenchman  first 


aud  a  politician  afterwards ;  surely  this  is  not  a 
proof  that  he  regarded  others  than  his  country- 
men as  outer  barbarians,  or  that  he  ignored  merit 
because  its  fortunate  possessor  happened  not  to 
be  also  a  Frenchman  ?  As  well  say  that  his  own 
vigorous  Alexandrines  were  intended  as  a  protest 
against  the  Greek  hexameter  and  the  English 
heroic  couplet.  Those  who  knew  him  best  willnot, 
I  feel  sure,  hesitate  to  agree  with  me  in  saying 
that  his  political  prejudices  and  occasional  igno- 
rance of  foreign  history,  customs,  manners,  and 
even  topography  (especially  as  regards  England), 
were  never  suffered  to  influence  his  literary  judg- 
ments or  impair  his  critical  integrity.  For  victor 
Hugo  was  a  "  literary  man "  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers;  all  the  literary  men  of  the  inhabited 
globe  were  his  brothers ;  to  have  objected  to  this 
one  or  that  on  the  score  of  an  "  accident  of  birth  " 
would  have  been  quite  incompatible  with  such  a 
lofty  character  as  that  of  the  Gallic  "  Leviathan 
of  Literature," 

The  account  of  his  struggle  with,  and  ultimate 
victory  over,  the  classicists  was  given  with  such 
vivid  force  that  the  well-known  incidents  of  that 
desperate  campaign  seemed  to  be  re-enacted  before 
me  as  I  listened.  The  frantic  opposition  of  the 
Academic,  who  fought  as  savage  hordes  are  wont 
to  fight,  making  blind  rushes  at  the  serried  ranks 
of  their  indomitable  adversaries,  vainly  brandishing 
their  primitive  weapons  of  warfare,  and  constantly 
falling  victims  to  superior  strategy ;  the  red-hot 
enthusiasm  of  the  revolutionary  part]^,  who  re- 
garded their  leader  as  a  god,  and  his  mission  as  a 
crusade  against  a  pagan  host,  whose  chief  idols 
were  those  twin  embodiments  of  Academic  idiom. 
Messieurs  Delille  and  De  Joujr,  and  whose  great 
high-priest  was  the  conservative  Boileau;  the 
condemnation  that  spared  neither  substance  nor 
manner,  nor  let  one  little  rhyme,  nor  metaphor, 
nor  trope  escape ;  the  fanatical  devotion  that  held 
each  thought,  each  word,  as  a  standard  to  rally 
round  and  fight  for,  until  it  should  be  finally- 
planted  on  the  enemy's  stronghold  :  all  these 
things  were  recapitulated  with  infinite  verve  and 
unmistakable  relish.  How  his  rule  was  finally 
established,  and  how  he  further  justified  his  daring 
innovations  and  the  boundless  confidence  of  hia 
followers  and  companions-in*arms  by  every  fresh 
work  that  he  produced,  everybody  knows.  Every- 
body knows,  also,  what  magnificent  state  the 
laurel-crowned  monarch  kept  in  his  luxuriously 
appointed  town  villa  (until  obliged  to  abandon  the 
beloved  capital  whose  spacious  boulevards  and 
formal  avenues  he  exchanged  for  the  island  home 
wherein  I  first  met  him)  looked  upon  by  the  wor- 
shipful eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  having  for 
his  foremost  disciples  Alfred  de  Musjset  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  phre  (who  were  in  some  sort 
his  precursors),  along  with  Sainte-Beuve  and  the 
fastidious  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Worthy  disciples, 
indeed!  who  would  have  been  rulers  had  they 
belonged  to  any  other  age  than  that  which  Victor 
Hugo  BO  completely  dominated. 

That  the  great  Frenchman  perfectly  well  knew 
and  appreciated  his  own  superlative  merits,  and 
was  intolerant  of  even  the  mildest  form  of  criticism, 
cannot^  I  think,  be  denied.  He  was  no  Sh^e- 
speare,  ignorant  of  the  greatness  of  his  works  and 
the  immortality  they  were  destined  to  achieve.  It 
could  never  have  been  written  of  Victor  Hugo  as 
Pope,  in  his    Imitation  of  the  FirstEpistlo  of  the 
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Second  Book  of  Horace,''  addressed  to  Augnstos, 
%a8  written  of  the  Bard  of  Avon : — 

Shakespeare  (whom  yon  and  eViy  Playhouse  bill 
Style  the  Divine,  the  Matchless,  what  you  will),' 
For  gnin,  sot  glory,  wiDg'd  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 

On  the  contrary,  conscions  as  he  was  of  being  the 
foremost  man  of  his  time,  Victor  Hngo  was  yet 
caref  al  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  extending 
his  popularity.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  when 
all  the  world  is  practicallj  unanimons  in  its 
praises,  it  wonld  be  a  species  of  egotism  not  to 
accept  the  world's  laudatory  verdict.  Certainly, 
Victor  Hugo  could  not  be  accused  of  this  kind  of 
egotism  ;  he  frankly  allowed  the  world  to  be  f ul« 
Elling  its  duty  by  making  himself  the  object  of  its 
applause.  Had  the  applause  been  downright 
condemnation  instead,  his  opinion  would  not  have 
been  modified  one  whit  thereby.  This  quality  of 
audacious  self-confidence  is  admirably  illustrated 
in  the  boy  of  fifteen  competing  for  a  prize  offered 
by  the  Acad^mie ;  and  its  justification  may  be 
found  in  the  sequel— an  award  of  honourable 
mention.  Yes, 

Ihe  Life  to  oome,  in  ev*ry  Poef  s  Creed 

waa  very  clearly  defined  to  the  eyes  of  Victor 
Hugo. 

His  tone  was  one  rather  of  commiseration  than 
anger  when  he  spoke  of  the  non-academic  dissenters 
from  the  orthodox  belief  in  himself  and  his  works. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  sincerely  pitied  them  as 
■offering  from  an  organically  defective  mental  sys- 
tem—in so  far  as  their  appreciation  uf  himaelf  and 
his  works  was  oonoemed.  He  was  €[uite  willing  to 
distinguish  between  this  class  of  critics  and  those 
actuated  by  envy  or  malice.  In  short,  his  sore- 
neflfl  nnder  criticism  is  not  attributable  to  wounded 
vanity  or  a  love  of  contention  for  contention's 
flake,  but  an  honest  belief  in  his  own  infallibility. 
In  theee  contests  he  believed  himself  to  be  acting 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
smarting  under  an  injury  —  albeit  icnorantly 
inflicted :  hence  that  haughty,  resentful  attitude 
which  some  have  designated  egotism,  and  others, 
downright  pugnacitv. 

To  many  minds  this  blindness  to  his  faults  will 
furnish  a  proof  of  a  want  of  exact  balance  in  the 
iOustriouB  poet's  own  mental  system.  Ghranted 
that  it  is  so :  Shakespeare  himself  was  not  free 
from  the  same  kind  of  insanity;  the  principal 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  cases  being 
that,  whereas  Victor  Hugo  was  unable  to  appre- 
oiate  his  own  faults,  Shakespeare  was  unable  to 
appreciate  his  own  merits.  It  may  even  be  urged 
that  in  this  boundless  self-esteem  Victor  Hngo 
furnished  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  entirely  deficient  in  one  of 
the  most  infallible  tokens  of  true  genius.  He 
lacked  Uie  humility  of  greatness.  It  is  only  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  a  man  whose  character 
affords  so  manv  exceptional  traits  should  be 
e»»ptional  in  tliis  also.  And,  instead  of  the 
humility  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  great- 
ness,  we  find  a  loftv  egotism,  a  sublime  faith  in 
the  perfection  of  his  achievement,  a  conviction 
that,  within  the  prescribed  limits,  even  his  least 
important  creation  was  incomparable. 

Unlike  **  blind  Homer/'  Dante,  Milton,  and  the 
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outhful  poet  of  Endffnion,  the  Adonais  "  of 
helley's  immortal  elegy,  Victor  Hugo  lived  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  fame  in  overflowing  mea- 
sure. Indeed,  his  dirine  mission  was  recognized 
almost  directly  he  began  to  speak.  Such  a  man 
can  never  lack  posthnmous  honours ;  but  the  bare 
expectation  of  posthumous  honours  is  somewhat 
meagre  fare.  ^  Year  by  year  Victor  Hugo  managed 
to  increase  his  popularity ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
at  the  time  of  his  lamented  death  the  captions 
criticism  of  his  early  experience  had  sensibly 
diminished. 

Those  fortunate  individuals  who  have,  at  some 
period  or  other,  shaken  hands,  conversed,  and, 
maybe,  broken  bread  with  the  departed  sa^e, 
orator,  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  will  be  able 
to  realize  to  the  full  the  costly  nature  of  the  boon 
thus  conferred  and  its  influence  on  the  recipient 
now  that  he  has  passed  beyond  our  si^ht  and 
hearing.  To  know  that  you  have  seen  with  your 
bodily  eyes  and  heard  with  your  bodily  ears  the 
author  of  Notre  Bqme  de  PaHs,  Lee  Mieerahles, 
Lee  Contemplaiions,  La  Legende  dee  Sieclee^  Lee 
Chdtimente,  VAnnfe  Terrible,  L'Art  d'Etre  Grand- 
phrCf  and  La  Pitie  Supreme—the  marvellous  en- 
chanter who  called  into  being  such  familiar 
characters  as  Quasimodo,  Marins,  Jean  Valjean, 
Didier,  Dona  Sol,  Esmeralda,  and  Tbisb^,  is  to 
know  the  possession  of  h  lifelong  joy,  that  shall 
be  cherished  as  a  priceless  heirloom  by  after  gene- 
rations. It  is  this  belief  in  the  value  of  anything 
— even  the  most  trifling  personal  reminiscence — 
connected  with  the  life  of  a  great  man  that  has 
induced  me  to  pen  these  pages. 

And  Victor  Hngo's  lile  was  exceptionally  rich 
in  materials  for  the  biographer:  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  were  his  works  at  the  present 
moment  as  traditional  as  those  of  Epimenides, 
his  personal  history  would  still  constitute  a  most 
interesting  narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
those  same  works  issued  from  the  obscurity  of 
a  garret^  their  intrinsic  merits  would  have 
sufiiced  of  themselves  to  earn  instant  recogni- 
tion. For,  imposing  as  was  Victor  Hugo's  per* 
sonality,  his  mme  was  never  actually  dependent 
on  an  imposing  personality  —  as  was  Kichard 
Wagner's,  for  example.  So  long  as  Victor  Hngo 
was  in  life,  the  work  and  the  man  divided  atten- 
tion ;  now  that  the  man  is  gone,  the  work  remains 
as  an  imperishable  monument  of  Gallic  genius  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  great  poet's  opinions 
concerning  some  of  the  authors  whose  works  had 
come  under  his  notice,  and  especially  those  be- 
longing to  the  so-called  Romantic "  schools  of 
England  and  Germany,  with  other  topics  of 
general  interest,  which  formed  the  subiects  of  this 
and  subsequent  conversations,  I  shall  reserve  for 
the  more  extended  work  that  I  contemplate  bring- 
ing out.  The  present  paper  is  merely  an  inade- 
quate tribute  of  reverence  and  affection  hastily 
prepared  while  there  was  yet  time,  as  it  were,  to 
lay  it  on  the  open  bier  of  the  illustrious  dead; 
and  therefore  should  be  accepted  as  an  introduction 
to  the  larger  work  that  is  to  foUow. 
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HOME  CHIMES. 


ON  THE  VERGE. 


BY  the  ocean's  edge  on  a  lone  beach  far  from 
the  mooring 
Of  the  humblest  link  in  the  lives  of  land  and 
sea — 

The  fisher  fleet— where  homeward  the  wild  birds 
flee, 

Shall  a  wanderer  pause,  and  heed  the  strange 
conjuring 

Of  a  spirit  as  sad  and  lone  and  desolate  as  he. 
II. 

Oh,  a  wild  waste  beach,  afar  from  the  toilers 

Seems  an  outthrowc  stretch  of  the  mystic  No 

Man's  Land, 
With  its  limit  nndeflned  :  an  unmarked  strand 
That  gives  and  takes,  with  the  will  of  the  waves 
complying— 
Except  where  a  sullen  rock  will  frown  o'er  the 
sunken  sand. 

III. 

Shall  a  village  bell,  when  the  wail  of  the  wind  is 
dulling, 

Break  softly  there  on  the  s  id  wayfarer's  ears — 
It  seems  but  the  sound  of  a  sea  rung  chime  he 
hears : 

Shall  a  cry  from  the  land  be  borne  to  the  waves 
that  are  lulling — 
"Tis  not  of  life  to  him — but  a  memory  of  years. 

IV. 

Oh,  hast  thou  a  joy  that  a  world-born  fate  with- 
holdeth— 

A  love  whose  heav'u  were  to  be  desolate  and 
free  ? 

Here,  as  immortals  dwell,  would  love  and  thee : 
Here,  love  were  the  latest  scroll  which  the  seer 
unfoldeth ; 

And  ye,  awed  mystics  of  the  Soul  and  of  the 
Seal 

J.  Roy  NicoLsoN. 


BROWN  FROM  LONDON. 

BY  PSANCIS  WATT. 

IT  was  a  terribly  hot  afternoon  early  in  July,  and 
Wilson  and  I,  not  knowing  very  well  what  to 
do  with  ourselves,  were  lazily  leaning  over  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Neckar  at 
Heidelberg.  We  were  both  Oxford  men,  and 
students  of  the  same  college,  we  were  both  bar- 
risters of  the  Inner  Temple,  we  had  both  a  very 
little  money  and  a  very  great  deal  of  time  at  our 
disposal.  If  I  add  that  we  had  both  muddled  our 
heads  with  German  beer  and  German  metaphysics 
till  nothing  would  serve  us  but  a  period  of  resi- 
dence in  Heidelberg,  that  most  beautiful  of  German 
towns,  to  which  we  had  now,  on  the  first  conve- 
nient opportunity,  betaken  ourselves,  and  that  my 
name  was  Frederick  Jones,  I  have  said  all  that 
seems  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of 
my  story. 

"bur  residence  abroad  (how  many  expatriated 


Britons,  if  they  told  the  truih,  would  make  the 
same  confession)  was  not  a  success.  Heidelberg, 
its  castle  and  its  environs,  were  indeed  in  their 
own  way  perfect ;  but  even  scenery  paUs,  and  we 
already  knew  every  spot  within  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles.  We  were  not  very  comfortable  in  our 
lodgings,  we  did  not  care  for  the  people,  the 
wooden  formality  of  whose  politeness  we  found 
very  tiresome.  We  cordially  agreed  that  the 
German  beer  of  Heidelberg  was  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  German  beer  of  London,  and  unfortunately 
Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and  Hegel  de- 
rived no  aid  from  local  associations— they  were 
quite  as  unintelligible  in  the  land  of  their  birth  as 
they  had  even  been  in  England.  No  doubt  we 
were  unjust.  All  our  discontent  was  "the  im- 
posthume,"  if  not  of**  much  wealth,"  yet  of  much 
ease."  We  had  nothing  to  do,  and  the  novelty  of 
our  lives  had  worn  off,  whilst  only  the  discomfort 
remained. 

So  it  was,  however,  as  wo  lolled  there  listlessly 
in  the  heat,  and  sauntered  up  and  down  tie  green 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  till  evening  came,  and  we 
betook  ourselves  to  the  well-known  cafe  Leer  in 
the  Hauptstraase,  to  take  as  usual  our  evening 
meal.  It  was  now  cooler,  and  we  were  refreshed ; 
but  this  onl^r  gave  us  strength  to  discuss  our  grie- 
vances at  things  in  general.  We  regretted  that 
we  had  not  gone  to  Paris,  and  then  we  both  b^n 
to  sing  the  praises  of  dear  old  smoky  London. 
We  contemned  the  llaupUtraaee,  as  we  thought 
of  the  Strand,  and  what  was  the  castle  compared 
to  the  Tower ;  even  the  famed  philosopher's  walk 
amidst  the  vineyards  on  the  lulls  by  the  Neckar, 
was  poor  when  compared  to  the  road  between 
Hampstead  and  Higbgate.  Then  we  discussed 
our  future  occupations.  Should  we  go  a-rowing 
on  the  Neckar  by  moonlight  P  No,  said  Wilson, 
the  evening  was  stifling  hot.  Ought  we  to  see  our 
friend  the  Doctor,  and  ask  him  to  smuggle  us  into 
the  great  hall  at  the  Hirschgasae,  where  half-a- 
dozen  students  were  already  paired  to  slatth  each 
other  on  the  morrow  P  Wilson  said  that  German 
students'  duels  were  all  humbug,  not  at  all  equal 
to  a  good  football  match  under  Rugby  rules, 
not  half  so  exciting  or  anything  like  so  dangerous. 
There  was  to  be  some  classical  music  performed, 
in  an  hour  or  so,  at  the  castle  gardens ;  what 
more  delightful  than  to  sit  under  the  trees  in  the 
warm  summer  night  and  listen  to  the  melodies  of 
Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  p  But  Wilson  crushed 
this  plan  with  the  almost  brutal  remark  that  we 
had  not  come  abroad  to  listen  to  a  German  band! 
We  laughed  at  this  ridiculous  association  of  ideas, 
but  agreed  at  any  rate  that  we  would  not  climb 
the  castle  hill  that  ni^ht. 

And  so,  for  want  of  anything  better  to  do,  we 
sat  on.  Before  us,  on  the  little  marble  table,  was 
our  half-consumed  bottle  of  Markgrafler  (so  the/ 
call  the  Palatinate  wine).  The  air  was  heavy  with 
an  after-dinner  odour,  mixed  with  a  flavour  of  raw 
sausages,  and  old,  very  old,  cheese.  This  and 
everything  else  bored  us.  The  incessant  talking 
of  the  different  groups,  the  click  of  the  billiaiu 
balls  from  a  table  in  the  corner,  the  hum  of  voices 
in  the  streets,  were  one  and  all  a  vexation.  Wo 
were,  or  at  least  I  was,  in  the  state  that  men  are  in 
when  they  do  desperate  deeds.  The  morrow  would 
probably  have  seen  us  en  route  for  London,  to 
spend  the  long  vacation  in  town,  but  the  fates  had 
something  far  diflerent  in  stor^  for  me.    I  gazed 
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at  the  badly  printed  piece  of  paper  that  did  dnty 
for  a  newBpaper,  my  eye  canght  a  name,  and  I 
formed  a  resolution. 

"  Let  ns  call/'  I  said,  "  on  Brown  from  London." 

"  Brown  from  London !  who  on  earth  is  he  P  " 
returned  Wilson,  opening  his  eyes. 

**  Look  for  yourself,"  I  said. 

Wilson  took  the  paper,  turned  to  the  place  I 
indicated*  which  was  in  fact  the  part  devoted  to 
the  announcement  of  the  arrival  ot  strangers,  and 
read  out,  from  the  list  of  names  of  those  staying 
at  the  Prince  Karl  hotel, "  Brown  mit  Familie  ana 
London,"  that  is,  Brown  and  family  from  London, 
and  that  was  all ! 

Wilson  looked  mystified  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "Oh!  I  see  what  you  mean.  We  are  to 
divert  ourselves,  or  try  it  at  any  rate,  by  going  to 
the  Prince  Karl,  and  attempting  to  force  onrselves 
on  some  ridiculous  pretext  on  an  English  family. 
WeU,  I  won't,  and  you  can't.  You  haven't  the 
courage,  the  address,  the  impudence,  if  you  like  to 
call  it." 

This  of  course  was  said  in  a  bantering  manner, 
but  it  was  not  the  less  irritating  for  all  that ;  and 
so  what  had  been  more  than  hau  a  joke  became  a 
firm  resolution. 

•*  Yon  may  do  as  you  like,  but  1*11  call  on  Brown, 
and  this  very  evening  too." 

You  won't,"  said  Wilson,  decidedly. 

•*  I  will,"  I  replied,  more  decidedly. 

Now  Wilson  was  an  amateur  (a  very  amateur, 
I  used  to  tell  him)  sportsman ;  he  was  given  to 
occasional  betting,  and  he  invariably  lost.  This 
had  not  cured  him,  however,  and  he  now  with 
singular  promptitude  produced  a  little  manuscript 
book  to  whicn  a  pencil  was  attached.  **  Such 
statements,"  he  remarked,  with  an  air  of  judicial 

fravity  (if  Wilson  is  ever  elevated  to  the  bench, 
e  will  at  lea^t  look  the  part),  "  are  best  put  at 
once  to  a  proper  test.  I  will  wager  you  five  pounds 
that  you  will  not  call  on  Brown,  be  well  received, 
and  Heave  after  a  decent  interval." 

•*  Wilson,"  I  replied,  severely,  "  as  you  are  well 
aware,  I  never  bet  (Wilson's  countenance  fell); 
but  I  will  on  this  occasion  accept  your  proposal 
(Wilson  beamed)  on  condition,  however,  that  the 
loser  pays  the  money  to  some  deserving  public 
charity  !  (Wilson's  countenance  again  fell,  and  I 
thougnt  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  sigh).  This 
might  have  been  fancy,  however ;  at  any  rate  he 
accepted  the  condition,  and  I,  having  made  a  hasty 
toilet,  set  otL  eastward  along  the  Hauptstrasse  to 
fulfil  my  mission. 

Now  I  confess  that  as  I  walked  along  T  felt  by 
no  means  easy  in  my  mind.  What  I  was  about 
to  do  was  perhaps  not  quite  gentlemanly;  this 
Brown,  no  doubt  a  fair  specimen  of  an  average 
British  paterfamilias,  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  a 
man  who  would  stand  nonsense.  I  had  some 
notion  of  pretending  that  I  knew  a  family  of 
Browns  in  London  (m  fact  I  knew  several),  and 
had  called  on  the  chance  that  they  might  be  tue 
same;  but  the  scheme  seemed  to  be  more  and 
more  ridiculous,  and  when  I  at  length  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  Prince  Karl,  1  was  inclined  to 
draw  back,  and  meekly  hand  over  the  forfeit  to 
the  "  deserving  charity."  As  I  half  turned,  who 
should  I  see  but  Wilson,  who  had  evidently  followed 
rae?  He  was  standing  at  a  little  distance,  ap- 
parently watching  the  effect  of  the  sunset  on  the 
i^Me;  but  I  knew  he  was  really  watchinj?  rae! 


It  was  like  a  spur  to  a  horse.  What!  fly  in 
presence  of  the  enemy  P  Never.  I  jumped  up 
the  steps  of  the  hotel,  gave  my  card  to  one  of  the 
waiters,  and  asked  him  to  take  it  up  to  Herr  Brown 
from  London.  He  went  away,  and  returning 
almost  immediately,  requested  me  to  follow.  He 
preceded  me  up  the  staircase,  stopped  on  the  first 
landing,  walked  along  one  of  those  interminable 
hotel  corridors,  and  showed  me,  with  a  profusion 
of  bowing  and  scraping  into  one  of  the  rooms. 

It  was  large  and  comfortable,  well  lighted  by 
two  large  windows  that  looked  on  the  street,  and 
occupied  by  a  middle-aged  lady,  who,  to  my  intense 
amazement  and  relief,  received  me  with  the  most 
extreme  cordiality;  almost  rushed  to  meet  me, 
shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  before  I  could 
say  a  word,  began  : 

•*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones  ?  How  pleased  I 
am  to  see  you.  We  knew  you  were  tiavelling  in 
Germany,  out  thought  you  had  gone  to  Hanover. 
Didn't  you  say  you  were  going  a  walking  tour  in 
the  Harz  Mountains  ?  " 

Hardly  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  I  muttered 
something  about  change  of  plans,  and  began  to 
reflect  where  had  I  met  Mrs.  Brown  before.  I 
had  plenty  of  time  for  reflection,  for  Mrs.  Brown, 
after  remarking  that  young  men  were  very  change- 
able, said : 

"  But,  do  you  know,  we  have  had  such  a  num- 
ber of  adventures  in  this  first  visit  of  ours .  to 
Germany ! "  seated  herself  near  me  in  one  of  the 
windows,  and  began  a  minute  and  exact  record  of 
the  **  adventures,"  as  she  called  the  pettiest  details 
of  continental  travel,  at  most  inordinate  length. 
She  was  a  woman  of  fifty,  inclined  to  be  stout, 
had  considerable  remnants  of  good  looks,  was 
dressed  correctly  and  talked  correctly  also.  She 
was  in  every  respect  quite  ladylike,  seemed  good- 
natured;  but,  let  me  add,  not  particularly  acute 
or  sensible,  and  the  torrent  of  words  which  she 
poured  forth  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ideas 
that  floated  in  them.  This,  however,  was  very 
welcome  to  me,  as  it  ^ave  me  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  situation.  I  very  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Brown 
before.  There  was  then  a  mistake  on  her  part, 
but  how  I  could  not  exactly  tell.  I  ought  of  course 
to  have  made  some  sort  of  explanation,  and  retired ; 
but  then  what  was  I  to  explain  ?  The  very  ex- 
planation would  have  been  rude,  and  so  the  first 
misdemeanour  on  my  nart  led  to  others,  for  I  found 
myself  listening  with  the  most  interested  air 
imaginable  to  Mrs.  Brown's  family  confidences. 
That  good  lady  was  evidently  of  an  unsuspicious 
nature,  for  she  continued  to  talk  in  the  most  inti- 
mate manner.  I  would,  however,  have  done  some- 
thing to  cut  the  interview  short,  had  it  not  been 
for  Wilson,  who  seemed  likely  to  prove  my  evil 
genius  in  the  matter.  He  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  was 
intently  watching  the  hotel,  from  which  he  evi- 
dently expected  to  see  me  ejected.  After  some 
time  nis  eye  happened  to  fall  on  the  window  where 
I  was  seated,  and  the  expression  of  intense  astonish- 
ment that  came  over  his  face  as  he  saw  me  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  tea  (which  Mrs.  Brown  had  poured 
out  for  me),  and  engaged  in  friendly  conversation 
with  a  middle-aged  lady,  almost  drove  me  into 
fits  of  laughter.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Brown's  con- 
versation was  enlivened  by  a  number  of  very  small 
witticisms;  anl  though  she  seemed  a  little  aston- 
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ished  at  the.  exuberant  mirth  I  exhibited,  she 
evidently  put  it  down  to  these,  and  seemed  not  at 
all  displeased.  I,  in  full  view  of  Wilson,  appa^ 
rently  exhibited  the  most  intense  interest  in  all 
she  said ;  whilst  I  watched  with  no  small  delight 
the  comical  expression  of  dismay  which  took  posses- 
sion of  his  countenance. 

I  soon,  however,  had  other  things  to  think  of; 
for  Mrs.  Brown,  after  having  rambled  on  in  the 
most  irrelevant  way,  happened  for  the  first  time 
to.  take  a  good  look  at  me,  and  burst  out :  "  Dear 
me,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  changed  to  be  sure.  J 
should  never  have  known  you.  And  in  a  few 
months,  too ! " 

I  was  caught  now,  I  thought,  bat  the  good  lady 
went  on : 

"  A  different  suit  of  clothes  does  make  a  great 
difference/*  I  eagerlv  assented.  "  And  then  you  do 
not  shave  now."  That,  of  course,  I  hastened  to 
add  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  But  one 
rock  was  no  sooner  cleared  than  another  presented 
itself. 

"  And  how  do  yon  like  St.  Thomas's  hospital  P  " 
Why,  what  could  I  like  about  it,  I  thought.  Oh ! 
of  course,  it  must  be  the  architectural  effect ;  bo 
i  said  that  the  river  front,  seen  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  was  very  fine. 

Mrs.  Brown  laughed  very  heartily  at  this. 

''Oh,  the  same  old  joker  still;  of  course  yon 
know  I  mean  how  do  you  like  your  classes  there  P  " 

*•  Why,  I'm  at  no  classes  there,  I'm  a  lawyer." 

"  A  lawyer !  dear  me !  how  odd.  But  I  thought 
you  told  us  last  Christmas  that,  having  got  your 
degree  at  Cambridge,  you  were  going  to  study 
medicine  at  St.  Thomas's ;  but  my  memory  is  not 
80  good  as  it  was.  At  anv  rate  when  you  have 
passed — for  of  course  you  re  going  to  be  a  bar- 
rister— you  must  get  Mr.  Brown,  or  his  partner, 
Mr.  Femiger,  to  get  you  some  briefs.  You  remem- 
ber Mr.  Femiger  ?  you  sat  next  him  last  Christmas 
at  dinner.  Kather  a  hot-tempered  man,  like  Mr. 
Brown  himself,"  added  the  lady  with  a  smile;  but 
both  very,  very  good  when  once  you  know  them." 

Kow  all  this  was  as  a  constant  succession  of 
shocks  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  evidently 
taken  for  some  medical  student,  an  acquaintance 
of  the  family,  of  the  same  name  as  myself,  and 
also  a  traveller  in  Germany.  In  the  second  place 
the  firm  of  Brown  and  Ferniger  was  very  well 
known  to  me  by  name  as  having  a  large  and 
highly  respectable  and  long  established  ftimily 
practice.  In  the  third  place  the  information  as 
to  the  warmth  of  Mr.  Brown's  temper  was  most 
tmwelcome. 

.  •*  He  was  out  walking  with  the  girls,"  Mrs. 
Brown  said ;  he  would,  she  assured  niC)  be  in  im- 
mediately, and  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  convinced  that  he 
would  at  once  expel  me.  No  doubt  the  story  would 
get  into  legal  circles,  and  would  stick  to  me  all 
my  life.  I  was  almost  inclined  to  rush  from  the 
ropin  without  a  word  of  explanation ;  but  stops 
were  heard,  the  door  opened,  and  several  people 
appeared.  "There  they  are,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
At  last,  I  mournfully  reflected  I  hdrdly  dared  to 
raise  my  eyes,  though  when  I  did  so,  I  saw  that 
for  some  reason  I  nad  a  still  further  respite.  1 
saw  before  me  two  English  girls.  One  was  a 
inere  child  of  eight  or  nine  years,  whose  most 
prominent  feature,  as  it  then  struck  me,  was  a 
pair  of  large  eyes  fixed  shyly  on  me.   Her  sister 


was  a  young  lady  about  twenty,  who,  if  not 
good  looking,  was  decidedly  prepossessing.  Her 
month  was  perhaps  a  little  large,  and  her  no«e,  if 
anything,  inclinea  to  turn  up ;  but  she  had  pretty 
wavy  hair,  beautiful  teeth,  and  her  brown  eyes 
(eyes  were  evidently  a  strong  point  in  the  Brown 
family)  had  an*  honest  and  straightforward  look 
which  would  have  charmed  me  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  which,  as  it  was,  made  me  think 
how  scornfully  they  would  soon  look  at  me 

"You  have  not,  Mr.  Jones;"  said  Mrs  Brown, 
"  met  my  eldest  daughter  before  ?  she  was  away 
from  home  last  Christmas."  I  said  I  had  not. 
and  bowed ;  so  did  the  young  lady ;  •*  but  Carry," 
she  continued,  **  why  don't  you  speak,  child ; 
surely  you  remember  Mr.  Jones,  with  whom  you 
"used  to  romp  so?" 

Carry  was  evidently  dubious,  bat  she  came  for- 
ward to  where  I  was.  I  patted  her  on  the  head, 
and  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  this  being,  I  sup- 
posed, the  orthodox  way  of  treating  little  girls. 
The  child  shrank  from  me  a  little,  but  said 
nothing.  She  went  back  and  stood  quietly  beside 
the  chair  her  mother  had  taken,  keeping  her  eyes 
still  fixed  on  me. 

"  But  where  have  you  left  your  father  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Oh,  just  as  we  were  entering  the  hotel,  we  met 
Mr.  Gaston,  the  American  gentleman,  with  whom 
father  has  struck  up  an  acquaintance.    He  was 

going  for  a  drive  along  the  Bergstrasse  to  Wein- 
eim,  and  he  persuaded  father  to  go  witb  him. 
They  said  they  would  be  back  in  a  little  more  than 
an  hour." 

Here,  again,  was  another  chance  for  me — I  did 
not  know  it  was  my  last— of  retiring,  after  a  few 
suitable  words,  from  the  scene ;  but  these  "  few 
more  words,"  spoken  to  an  intelligent  and  attrac- 
tive young  lady,  had  a  fatal  tendency  to  extend 
themselves.  Miss  Brown  was  an  enthusiast  for 
German  poetry ;  and  where  is  German  poetry  to 
be  discussed,  it  not  at  Heidelberg  P  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Neckar  was  the  Mountain  of  All 
Saints,  forming  the  frontier  of  the  mysterious 
Odenwald,  where  so  many  of  the  chief  incidents  in 
the  famous  old  epic  of  the  Niebelungenlied  are 
laid.  There,  too,  was  the  castle  of  the  wild  hunts- 
man, and  an  almost  infinite  number  of  objects  of 
literanr  and  legendary  interest.  The  neighbour- 
ing Neckar  and  the  not  distant  Bhine,  are 
•*  crowned  with  vocal  reeds  "  as  surely  as  ever 
**  smooth  sliding  Mincius"  was.  However,  this 
is  somewhat  of  a  digression;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  were  soon  engaged  in  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion on  these  topics,  during  which  the  minntea 
fled  all  too  swiftly  past. 

The  conversation  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  very  fond  of  talkinisr,  and 
knew  nothing  of  Grerman ;  and  she  made  at  length 
a  desperate  attempt  to  interrupt.  She  began  to 
discuss  a  number  of  common  fnends,  as  she  was 

f leased  to  term  various  individuals,  whose  names 
now  learned  for  the  first  time.  I  answered  <^nite 
at  random,  and  of  course  "plunged"  terribly. 
Tnis  did  not  greatlv  matter  as  far  as  Mrs.  Brown 
was  concerneOffor  that  good  lady  rattled  heedlessly 
on,  paying  but  the  scantiest  attention  to  my  re- 
marks. Among  her  other  qualifications  was  a 
slight  deafness ;  and  this  led  ner  to  pass  over  my 
mistakes,  and  misinterpret  my  answers. 
As  regards  her  daughter,  the  case  was  different. 
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Miss  Brown,  I  soon  felt,  was  listening  to  mj 
replies  with  the  utmost  amazement;  and  this 
made  me  "  plnnge  "  still  more  fearfully.  Then 
her  sister,  who  had  kept  her  eyes  on  me  all  the 
time,  and  who,  being  a  sharp  cnild,  had  evidently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  not  romped 
with  her  last  Christmas,  began  to  whisper  some- 
thing (what  could  it  be  but  her  conviction  of 
this  ?)  into  her  sister's  ear,  who  started,  reddened, 
and  looked  at  me  very  intently.  Finally,  the  little 
girl  went  and  produced  a  small  album,  which  con- 
tained, I  guessed,  a  photograph  of  the  original 
Jones.  Her  sister  looked  at  it  for  a  little,  then 
sharply  shut  it.  The  click  of  the  brass  clasp 
meant  something  decided.  I  blushed  up  to  the 
very  roots  of  my  hair,  for  none  of  this  by-play 
had  escaped  me.  1  knew  she  had  observed  me, 
and  she  knew  that  I  knew  it.  I  knew  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen  in  a  few  minutes ;  but 
first,  by  accident  or  design,  the  decks  were  cleared 
of  the  non-combatants.  •  Miss  Carrie  was  at  once 
packed  off  to  bed;  to  which  that  young  lady 
retired  after  a  most  disdainful  glance  at  me. 
Then,  Mrs.  Brown,  being  still  under  the  vague 
impression  that  I  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
medicine,  went  to  get  some  foreign  drugs  which 
she  had  in  her  b^oom,  and  of  which  she  de- 
manded an  extempore  analysis.  The  moment  she 
had  Idt  tiie  room.  Miss  Brown  turned  and  looked 
me  fall  in  the  face. 

There  is  something  here,  Mr.  — suppose  I 
must  call  you  Mr.  Jones — ^that  I  do  not  under- 
stand. You  are  evidently  not  fhs  Mr.  Jones  we 
used  to  know;  and  yet  you  are  introduced  to  me 
as  being  him.  Now  I  did  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing before  my  mother,  who  is  nervous.  Besides, 
a  scene  is  best  avoided.  You  are  evidently  well 
educated ;  you  look  like  a  gentleman,  in  fact.  I 
don't  understand  the  matter  at  all ;  will  you  please 
explain  who  you  are,  and  why  you  are  here  P  " 

I  felt  that  I  was  caught  at  last  I  fidgeted, 
stammered,  and  at  lengtii,  taking  what  was  the 
only  honest  course,  I  told  the  truth. 

How  stupid  and  shabby  had  been  my  conduct, 
I  now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness ;  and  my  auditor  saw  it  very  plainly  too ! 
There  is  no  need  for  me,  Mr.  Jones,''^she  said, 
to  express  my  opinion  as  to  your  very  strange 
eonduct  in  this  matter.  I  must  leave  tliat  to  your 
own  feelings  when  you  have  thought  it  over;  my 
father  will  of  course  hear  about  this ;  and  as  your 
address  is,  I  see,  on  your  card,  he  may  think  it 
desirable  to  communicate  with  you.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  pleasant  if  he  should  meet 
yon  here,  so  perhaps—" 

The  hint  was  plain  enough.  I  took  up  my 
hat,  and  after  a  renewed  attempt  at  an  apology, 
to  which  Miss  Brown  listened  with  some  impa- 
tience, was  moving  towards  the  door,  when  Mrs. 
Brown  returned,  carrying  with  her  what  appeared 
to  be  a  miniature  medicine  chest.  She  refused  to 
permit  me  to  go,  thrust  me  back  into  my  chair, 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  drugs,  of  which  I  knew 
little,  and  acquaintances  of  which  I  knew  nothing, 
with  the  greatest  relish.  The  next  quarter- of -an- 
hour  is  still  present  to  my  memory,  as  decidedly 
tlie  most  nncomfortable  I  ever  spent.  Mr.  Brown 
was  already  behind  time ;  and  his  return,  I  need 
scarcely  say.  was  an  event  that  I  sincerely  dreaded. 
Mrs.  Brown  8  questions  were  of  the  most  puzzling 
description,  and  my  answers  were  so  fearfully  at 


random,  that  even  she  began  to  express  her 
wonder. 

Her  daughter  listened  with  some  impatience^ 
though  not  without  a  considerable  deal  of  amuse- 
ment. I  felt  like  an  actor  in  some  dreary  comedy, 
whose  efforts  are  watched  by  a  hostile  audience, 
who  laugh  ai  but  not  with  him.  A.  comedy  no 
doubt  it  was,  but  a  sudden  stroke  transformed  it 
into  a  tragedy 

As  I  gazed  wistf  ullj  at  the  door  it  opened,  and 
I  saw  the  head  waiter.  He  said  nothing,  but 
beckoned  to  me  in  an  almost  frenzied  manner. 
His  face  was  quite  pale,  and  he  seemed  very  dis- 
turbed. Something  serious  had  evidently  hap- 
pened. I  got  up  mechanically,  and  walked  towards 
nim.  He  seizea  me  by  the  arm  and  whispered^ 
"  Mr.  Brown  has  been  from  the  carriage  thrown* 
He  has  been  killed.   He  is  (^^uite  dead." 

I  still  remember  how  curiously  tibe  manner  of 
the  announcement  seemed,  when  compared  with 
its  matter ;  I  still  remember  how  loud  the  whisper 
sounded ;  too  loud,  indeed,  for  the  other  two  in« 
mates  of  the  room  had  heard.  Before  I  conld  say 
or  do  anything,  I  heard  a  terrible  scream  just 
behind  me,  and  as  I  turned  round  Mrs.  Brown 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground  in  a  dead  faint  1  The 
waiter  and  I  carried  her  to  a  sofa ;  then  I  looked 
at  Miss  Brown.  The  news  seemed  absolutely  to 
have  petrified  her ;  for  she  stood  without  a  word, 
her  face  quite  pale,  her  eyes  wide  open,  staring 
before  her.  Then  she  seemed  to  recover  herself  a 
little,  for  she  came  to  me  and  seized  me  by  the 
arm. 

"  I  must  go  to  him,  Mr.  Jones,  quick,  quick." 
"  Pray  stay  here.  Miss  Brown,"  1  said.   "  I  will 
go  myself,  and  do  everything  that  can  possibly  be 

"No,  no,*  she  repeated,  in  the  same  almost 
mechanical  way,   I  must  go  quick,  quick." 

It  was  no  time  for  debate. 

"  We  shall  go  together,"  I  replied,  briefly. 

There  were  now  several  people  in  the  room. 
Various  servants,  some  English  laidies,  poor  Carrie, 
with  a  shawl  thrown  over  her,  was  there  too, 
sobbing  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  whom  kindly 
hands  were  trying  to  restore  to  consciousness. 

I  ordered  one  of  those  two-horse  vehicles,  half 
cabs,  half  tourist  carriages,  which  ply  in  Heidel- 
berg to  be  called,  and  in  the  meantime  asked  the 
particulars  of  the  disaster  from  the  man  who  had 
brought  the  news.  His  story  was  not  very  clear. 
He  said  that  the  horse  drawmg  the  carriage  con- 
taining the  English  party  had  run  away,  and  that 
the  carriage  had  been  overturned ;  that  all  were 
severely  hurt,  and  that  one  gentleman,  whose  name 
had  been  given  him  as  Mr.  Brown,  by  one  of  the 
party  able  to  speak,  had  been  killed  on  the  spot. 

Alter  all,  I  thought  there  was  great  room  for 
mistake  in  all  this ;  and  as  I  helped  Miss  Brown 
into  the  waggon,  and  wrapped  the  hastily  assumed 
cloak  more  securely  about  her,  I  whispered  some 
words  of  encouragement  in  her  ear.  Her  white 
face  lost  sonaething  of  its  rigidity,  the  light  of 
hope  shone  in  her  eyes;  but  all  she  said  was, 
"  Be  quick !  oh  I  be  quick."  One  thing  was  yet  to 
be  done.  I  summoned  the  astonished  Wilson  from 
his  post  of  observation,  told  him  that  he  must  ^ 
to  our  friend  the  doctor,  and  bring  him  to  Wein- 
heim,  where  there  had  been  a  carriage  accident ; 
and  then  off  we  dashed  over  the  bridge  and  along 
the  side  of  the  hill,  on  the  way  towards  the  little 
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▼ilkge  of  Weinheim,  ^hich  lies  some  miles  from 
Beidelberg,  along  the  Bergstt  cuse,  as  the  road  is 
called. 

It  was  u  beautiful  moonlight  night,  with  a  soft, 
pleasant  breeze^  that  rustled  gently  amidst  the 
vines  on  the  mountain.  At  our  feet  the  Neckar 
lapped  its  bank  and  gurgled  along.  The  gardens 
were  crowded  with  people,  and  we  heard  clearly 
the  refrain  of  the  songs,  and  the  music  that 
accompanied  them.  As  we  left  the  town  these 
sounds  died  away ;  but  we  now  heard  the  song  of 
the  nightingales  from  the  thickets.  Away  before 
us  stretch^  the  white  road,  along  which  our 
galloping  horses  seemed  to  move  too  slowly.  The 
figrure  at  my  side  was  silent,  save  for  a  convulsive 
SOD  now  and  then.  To  me  all  seemed  a  sort  of 
dream,  in  which  things  were  inverted;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  night  and  the  sweet  sounds  that 
filled  it  but  ugliness  and  discord.  At  length  we 
dashed  into  Weinheim ;  we  were  conducted  to  the 
inn,  led  up  the  narrow  staircase  into  a  small  bed- 
room. I  did  not  dare  to  question  those  who 
guided  me,  nor  could  I  venture  to  ask  Miss  Brown 
to  remain  below.  There  pale,  insensible,  it  seemed 
lifeless,  I  at  length  saw  Brown  from  London,  whose 
existence  had  become,  within  the  last  few  hours, 
80  closely  mixed  with  mine. 

I  advanced  nearer,  but  his  daughter  was  before 
me.  She  was  down  on  her  knees  at  the  bedside ; 
and  as  she  bent  over  the  pale  form,  she  uttered 
words  that  were  those  of  hope. 

"  He  breathes !  he  lives !  "  she  said. 

Yes,  this  was  so.  The  report  had  been  exag- 
gerated, the  hurt  was  severe ;  but,  as  the  village 
doctor,  whom  we  found  there,  assured  me  (and  this 
was  confirmed  by  the  doctor  from  Heidelberg,  who 
Boon  arrived),  there  was  a  strong  likelihood  of  re- 
covery.  Only  Mr.  Brown  could  not  be  moved. 

I  think  I  can  honestly  say  that  during  the 
lime  that  followed,  I  made  myself  extremely 
useful.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  The 
family  had  to  be  removed  fom  Heidelberg  to  Wein* 
beim ;  there  had  to  be  much  correspondence  with 
England ;  and  as  Mr.  Brown  slowly  recovered,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  drives 
and  short  walks. 

In  all  this,  I  was  the  prop,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Brown  family.  The  weeks  flew  past.  Wilson 
returned  to  Liondon;  but  I  lingered  on  between 
Weinheim  and  Heidelberg  till  the  stir  of  vintage 
time  was  about  the  road  I  travelled  daily. 

Then  at  length  the  doctor  said  that  Mr.  Brown 
might  safely  venture  the  journey  to  England.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  remain  longer  in  Heidelberg, 
and  so  I  accompanied  the  family  home. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  acquaintance 
would  stop  here,  nor  did  it.  I  got  to  Jcnow  and 
like  the  ola  gentleman  very  much.  True,  he  was 
somewhat  passionate ;  but  we  have  all  our  little 
faults,  and  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak  ill  of 
one  whom — well,  in  fact,  1  expect  that  m  a  very 
short  time  Brown  from  London  will  be  my  father- 
in-law  1 
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Part  I. — continued, 

CHAPTER  IX. 
"  LET  HSa  ALONB !  '* 

AFTER  a  pause,  Matthias  continued  :  — 
"  See  it  is  just  this,"  he  aid,  his  words 
gathering  force  from  the  hesitancy,  **when  one 
loves,  the  ears  and  eyes  alike  grow  sharp.  Thou 
art  beautiful,  Lutchma.  Always  too  beautiful 
and  richly- gifted  for  such  as  I.  In  the  old  days 
I  knew  it  well,  and  though  I  might  not  cease  to 
love,  I  grudged  thee  never  to  the  Herr  Baron.  He  is 
kind  and  good,  if  sober  in  years.  I  said  to  myselfl 
he  is  gold  where  another  is  dross.  Dross,  aye,  I 
maintain  it  I "  said  the  miUer,  meeting  fearlessly 
a  look  in  the  Baroness's  eye.  "  False  no  was  that 
night  he  came  to  us  in  thunder-rain,  and  false 
for  all  we  know  he  remains.  In  those  old  times 
did  not  he  pass  for  what  he  seemed,  a  painter 
only  ?  He  came  and  ate  of  your  bread;  we  asked 
no  questions,  but  left  him  to  speak,  this  man  who 
through  those  summer  months  slept  within  a 
princely  home,  and  owned  the  land  he  trod.  I  felt 
the  falseness  if  I  could  not  fathom  it,  and  my 
heart  leapt  that  night  he  turned  for  the  last  time 
from  your  door.  For  I  said  to  myself  *  she  will 
forget.'  But  as  the  months  rolled  by  and  your 
step  grew  heavy,  I  knew  that  it  was  not  so ;  you 
failed  to  shake  off  the  burden  of  remembrance, 
and  I  knew  also  that  I  could  never  ease  it,  for 
thou  wert  frank  with  me  and  said  as  much.  And 
then  came  the  end  when  our  paths  split  up.  The 
Baron  took  you  from  us,  and  I  was  glad.  He  will 
smooth  away  the  pain  in  her  breast,  said  I.  But, 
Lutchina,  you  came  back ;  and  that  day  you 
spoke  with  me  at  the  mill  I  saw  the  pain  was  not 
gone,  and  the  thought  angered  me,  for  the  Baron 
was  a  good  man." 

Mattnias,  his  grey  eyes  clouded,  paused,  and 
the  Baroness  did  not  answer  him.  There  was  a 
look  on  her  face  of  set  indifference,  as  if  her  cap 
of  humiliation  being  already  filled  to  overflowing 
it  mattered  little  to  her  how  much  deeper  giew 
the  draught. 

"  I  thmk  it  was  but  the  day  after/'  resumed 
Matthias,  slowlv,  "  that  I  heard  he  was  returned, 
this  painter,  who  was  not  a  painter,  but  our 
Baron*B  heir.  Since  which  he  nas  never  gone. 
And  now,"  the  miller's  voice  shook  with  a  sudden 
tremor  this  is  what  I  willed  thee  to  know,  only  I 
could  not  speak  it  out  at  the  first :  there  is  one 
who  means  thee  ill,  Lutchina  —  thou  art 
watched." 

The  Baroness  rose  at  once  to  her  full  height, 
she  looked  at  Matthias  with  eyes  grown  cold  and 
proud,  but  for  all  that  leaned  against  the  tree  like 
one  afraid  to  fall. 

It  is  true,"  said  the  man,  who  seemed  strangely 
moved  at  her  stillness.  **Thou  hast  nursed  a 
viper  within  the  Schloss,  and  it  waits  but  the  hour 
to  stiufir  thee.  I  mean  Grutli.  She  is  a  wicked 
girl — she  is  a  devil." 

**I  understand  thee  not,"  said  the  Barone^ot 
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Bat  sometbing  mnst  have  struck  her  like  a  cold 
blast,  for  she  trembled. 

"No,  how  should  rouP  God  help  me,  you 
haye  been  dreaming,  answered  Matthias.  "I 
have  seen  you  standing  motionless  under  the 
trees,  and  I  naye  passed  before  you,  and  you  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  me.  So  has  another,  but 
she  stole  on  you  from  behind  with  feet  as  light  as 
forest  mice.  Once  I  met  her  face  to  face.  I  laid 
my  two  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  shook  her. 
I  could  have  killed  her.  She  knew  it,  but  she 
laughed  at  me.'' 

Matthias  twisted  his  cap  angrily  between  his 
hands,  and  a  flush  rose  to  nis  face.  Then,  before 
this  had  time  to  die  away  or  the  pallor  on  the 
Baroness's  to  increase,  a  little  sound  stole  through 
the  forest  which  till  now  had  seemed  to  listen 
only.  Some  fallen  twigs  stirred  under  a  light 
footfall.  Matthias  knew  it  for  the  stealthy  tread 
of  a  stoat,  but  Lntchina,  giving  a  low  cry,  waited 
not  to  hear  it  again,  but  fled  like  a  guilty 
thin^. 

Matthias  looked  after  her  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
His  face  was  pale  and  drawn  whoa  he  again  laid 
the  faggot  on  his  shoulder  and  resumed  his  walk. 
Further  on  it  grew  more  haggard  still,  for  in  a 
clearing  of  the  wood  he  came  suddenly  upon 
Melchior. 

The  nji^ht  of  the  careless,  handsome  face  brought 
a  menacing  frown  on  that  of  Matthias.  The  two, 
each  buried  in  his  own  thoughts,  had  approached 
unknowingly,  and  now  stared  one  another  in  the 
eyesL  Matthias  dropped  his  bundle  and  strode  a 
step  nearer  the  Count 

*'Let  her  alone !  "  he  said  in  slow,  deep  tones. 

Melchior  looked  at  the  man  fronting  him  in 
apparent  surprise. 

*•  Let  her  alone— the  Baroness !  **  repeated  the 
miller,  his  eyes  gleaming. 

The  Count  said  notning  for  a  moment;  he 
seemed  to  be  collecting  his  ideas ;  theu  he  touched 
the  miller  on  the  breast  lightly  with  his  finger. 

"When  I  need  thy  advice,  friend,  I  will  ask 
for  it,"  was  all  he  said.  And  with  a  nod  and 
smile  as  though  to  say,  "  Remember  that,"  he 
passed  on. 


CHAFTEB  X. 
THS  NIGHT  OP  THE  STOBX. 

A  Fsw  hours  later  on  that  same  day  the  Baroness 
left  the  Schloss  once  more  to  take  a  walk.  None 
seemed  to  pay  her  any  heed,  or  to  mark  her  going. 
In  passing  from  her  own  room  she  had  gone  by 
the  door  of  the  picture  gallery ;  the  door  was 
open,  and  looking  in,  Lutchma  had  seen  her 
husband  standing  there,  but  his  back  was  turned 
and  he  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  the  soft 
rustle  of  her  dress.  He  was  standing  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back ;  his  shoulders  hud  a  little 
stoop  in  them — a  new  one,  or  she  noticed  it  now 
for  tne  first  time— and  he  was  looking  fixedly  at 
the  picture  of  his  dead  wife.  Over  his  shoulder 
the  beautifnl  scornful  lips  seemed  to  flash  a  smile 
at  the  pale  woman  in  the  doorway,  who  could  not 
look  again,  but  glided  quietly  away  like  a  shadow. 
She  crossed  some  meadow-land,  and  slipped 
Uirough  a  little  wood  at  the  back  of  the  keeper's 
lodge — for  the  old  man  himself  was  lounging  by 
the  great  gates  that  opened  on  to  the  road — and 


so  by  hidden  paths  to  the  wooden  bridge  that 
crossed  the  Lntchina.  A  figure  already  stood 
there — Melchior  von  Wolfthurm's.  The  Baroness 
went  slowly  forward  till  she  met  it,  and  then 
paused. 

It  was  a  strange-looking  evening,  this.  Old 
JoBsi  for  some  time  past  had  declared  the  devil  to 
be  in  the  weather.  Every  day  now  for  some  weeks 
the  sun  had  scorched  and  the  air  stagnated, 
though  every  morning  the  snow-mountam  had 
been  folded  m  a  little  wreath  of  vapour,  which, 
the  peasants  held,  foretold  a  storm ;  and  every 
night  a  hot,  rushing  wind  had  blown — a  wind 
that  came  straight  from  the  east  and  brought  a 
flavour  as  of  hot  dust  into  the  mouth.  Each  day 
the  people  said  "the  rain  will  fall  to-morrow,** 
but  when  the  morrow  broke,  though  at  dawn  the 
heavens  would  be  filled  with  scudding  clouds,  an 
hour  hence  they  were  gone  with  the  wind,  the  sun 
blazed  forth  again,  and  all  was  brilliant  as  yester- 
day. But  the  stalled  cattle  refused  their  food, 
and  at  night  those  in  the  meadows  roamed  about 
lowing  uneasily. 

"When  the  storm  comes  it  will  be  one  to 
remember,"  said  Jossi  to  those  about  him ;  and 
pointing  to  the  little  halo  of  red  mist  through 
which  the  sun  burnt  always,  he  would  add,  *'  I 
have  seen  no  ring  like  that  round  the  sun  this 
thirty-four  years,  and  then  came  a  tempest  not 
easily  forgotten.  I  remember  it  the  more  as  on 
the  night  it  broke  upon  us  Count  Melchior^s 
mother  died." 

On  this  evening  the  hour  had  not  yet  eome  for 
the  wind  to  blow  steadily.  It  came  only  in  fitful 
gusts  that  breathed  hotly  in  the  faces  of  the  two 
on  the  bridge,  and  made  the  trees  toss  wearily, 
like  live  things  dreading  another  night  of  unrest. 
When  the  gusts  ceased,  silence,  like  a  pall,  brooded 
over  the  scene;  nothing  moved  but  the  water, 
nothing  stirred  but  the  mill-wheel ;  this,  indeed, 
was  working  still,  but  so  leaden  were  its  move- 
ments, so  jarring  and  discordant  the  sounds  it 
made  as  it  ground  its  iron  teeth  into  the  stream, 
that  one  would  have  deemed  the  mill,  that  nighty 
the  home  of  an  uneasy  spirit. 

The  Baroness  looked  around ;  all  was  quiet  but 
the  mill-wheel  and  the  water ;  it  was  a  lonely  spot, 
nor  could  any  see  her  from  the  mill,  for  the  road- 
way curved,  and  she  stood  where  a  tangled  thicket, 
growing  high  above  the  river's  bank,  flung  a  wealth 
of  green  across  the  bridge. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  am  come,"  she  saia,  "  as  you  willed,  Melchior 
Ton  Wolfthnrm.  Here  on  the  spot  where  first  we 
met  heart  to  heart  you  desired  that  we  should  meet 
again — meet  and  part." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  the  Count ;  he  was  leaning 
against  the  bridge,  his  arms  folded,  and  gazing 
moodily  upon  the  beautiful  woman  before  him. 
"  Not  so.  My  will  that  we  should  meet  on  this 
spot — ^yes;  thine  that  we  should  part,  if  part 
we  do. 

Lntchina  moved  her  head  uneasily. 

"  I  ask  you  to  go,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"  It  is  easy  to  ask  ! "  laughed  Melchior  bitterly. 

**  Melchior,  I  hold  thy  promise." 

"  Aye.  In  a  weak  moment  I  passed  my  word 
that  I  would  go  on  a  journey ;  but  why  must  I 
be  banished  Irom  my  father's  house — ^why  set 
adrift  again  when  I  have  found  my  haven  of  rest  P 
Heaven  help  me,  Lutchina,  but  I  took  thee  for 
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Boxnething  different  to  other  women — though  why 
I  ehonld  I  know  not,  since  thou  art  the  same! 
One  who  will  take  the  heart  out  of  a  man's  breast 
only  when  tired  of  it  to  fling  it  into  the  dust." 

"  That  is  cruelly  put,"  murmured  the  Baroness 
faintilv. 

"  iTiou  art  cruel  to  me,"  responded  the  Count. 
He  took  a  step  forward  and  fixed  his  ardent  caze 
on  the  pale  woman.  "Lutchina,"  he  asked» 
"  what  is  it  that  is  come  between  us  ?  Whence 
arises  this  sudden  determination  on  thy  part  to 
nrge  mv  departure  P  " 

Lutcnina  paused  before  she  replied. 

"It  is  not  sudden/'  she  said;  "you  know  that 
I  prayed  you  to  leave  me  for  awhile  to  myself  that 
very  day  the  Countess  Elizabeth  quitted  the 
Schloss/' 

"Aye.  I  believe  she  frightened  thee,  little 
one!"^  Melchior's  accents  were  again  soft  and 
caressing.  "  She  has  the  tongue  of  a  hundred 
parrots  and  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  that  respectable 
Frau.  I  told  thee  she  would  talk.  But  wny  need 
she  stand  between  us  P  " 

"  She  does  not.  She  did  not  even  frighten  me 
that  day — ^but  she  set  me  thinking,"  answered 
Lutchina  slowly. 

"  Women  have  no  business  to  think,"  returned 
the  Count  with  some  impatience ;  "  they  but  tangle 
themselves  in  a  net  of  their  own  weaving.  Yet 
since  the  Frau  Elizabeth  stands  not  between  us, 
who  does,  Lutchina  P  For  something  surely  does," 
continued  Melchior  resolutely  as  the  Baroness 
remained  silent.  "  Thou  hast  been  cold  to  me  of 
late,  Lutchina.  Subtle  though  the  change  has 
been,  I  have  felt  it.  Little  one,"  he  added  pre- 
sently,  for  the  Baroness  still  maintained  her 
strange  silence,  dost  thou  not  know  that  the 
Wolfthurms  have  in  them  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  their  nameP  They  keep  what  they  hold. 
Lutchina,  thou  art  mine." 

The  Baroness  raised  her  eyes  from  the  running 
waters  whose  deeps  she  seemed  to  have  been 
searching.  They  were  dull  with  unshed  tears, 
but  a  light  came  into  them  as  she  looked  into 
the  Count's  dark  beautiful  face.  And  Melchior 
nodded  and  smiled  upon  her.  "But  yes!"  he 
said,  almost  as  though  her  lips  had  opened  to 
frame  the  word  "  no." 

At  that  moment  the  mill-wheel  gave  a  long 
piercing  wail  and  ceased  working,  and  in  the 
silence,  now  grown  deathlike,  the  two  stood  and 
looked  each  other  in  the  eyes.  All  the  masterful- 
ness of  the  man  seemed  concentrated  in  those  of 
Melchior,  and  Lutchina  stirred  uneasily  under  his 
gaze,  like  one  doing  battle  with  a  stronger  wiU. 

"  Go,  go !  Leave  me ! "  she  cried  a  little  wildly, 
as  she  clung  a  moment  to  the  bridge. 

"I  will  keep  my  promise — I  leave  thee  this 
night,  Lutchina,"  returned  the  Count,  still  with 
his  eyes  on  hers.  "  Once  more,  with  few  words 
and  scanter  warning,  I  quit  my  father's  roof  a 
wanderer.  But  it  is  at  thy  bidding,  and  I  do  not 
repine,  for  I  take  thy  soul  with  me." 

"  Be  silent !  Go,  go ! "  murmured  the  trembling 
woman  once  more.  She  thrust  out  her  hand  as 
if  to  repel  him,  but  Melchior  seized  and  held  it 
forcibly  within  his  own ;  and  then  all  suddenly, 
as  if  overpowered  by  the  witchery  of  the  beautiful 
white  face  turned  appealingly  on  him,  he  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  burning  words — such  words 
as  scathe  the  ears  that  hearken,  and  blacken 
the  white  sonl  that  yields  to  them. 


And  at  that  moment  as  he  stood  there,  the 
glare  of  the  sunset  sky  on  his  impassioned  face, 
pleading  with  Lutchina,  through  a  rift  in  the 
pines  between  which  Melchior  had  passed  the 
night  he  first  saw  her — the  Baron  looked  upon 
the  two. 

Unknown  to  Lutchina,  the  Baron  had  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  dress  as  she  paused  by  the  door  of 
the  picture  room.  His  dead  wife  smiled  upon  him, 
but  ne  was  not  thinking  of  her  when  suddenly  he 
muttered,  **  I  could  forgive  all  if  she  would  but 
speak."  What  led  him  out  afterwards  he  could 
not  tell,  except  that  the  air  within  the  Schloss 
seemed  red-hot,  and  a  vexed  heart  is  a  resUess 
one.  So  the  Baron  paced  gravely  out  of  his  great 
gates  and  walked  down  the  road,  and  then,  because 
the  dust  lay  thick  or  he  was  still  dreaming,  he 
rambled  unconsciously  into  the  wood  that  bor- 
dered it.  He  did  not  even  know  where  he  stood, 
till  the  laugh  of  a  jay  struck  his  ear,  and  the 
rustle  of  a  woman's  gown  over  the  dried  fern. 
Then  he  raised  his  bent  head  and  saw  GmtlL 
She  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  laughed  again. 

"  You  seek  your  wife,  Herr,"  she  said.  jAjid  a 
little  cloud  seemed  to  gather  over  the  old  man's 
brain,  so  that  he  had  U>  think  and  could  make  no 
answer. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  girl  with  her  evil  laugh, 
**  the  Herr  Baron  seeks  his  wife;  I  know  it  venr 
well.   Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  her  to  him. 

The  Baron  could  not  open  his  lips. 

"  Come,"  said  Grutli,  "  she  is  close  by." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  for  he  stood 
staring  upon  her  with  a  bewildered  expression, 
and  led  him  along  like  a  child  to  where  some  trees 
had  been  felled.  "  There,"  said  she,  "  they  make 
a  pretty  picture — ^look  Herr  Baron  I " 

And  the  Baron  raised  his  heavy  lids  and  looked 
straight  down  upon  the  bridge  where  Melchior 
pleaded  with  Lutchina. 

Grutli's  bosom  heaved,  fire  flashed  from  her 
eyes. 

"  Thev  make  a  pretty  picture ! "  she  said  again, 
and  with  a  wild  laugh  fled  from  the  spot^ 

Melchior  and  the  Baroness  saw  nothing  tbat 
went  on  around  them — heard  neither  (xrutli*8 
triumphant  tones,  nor  the  old  Baron's  heavy  tread, 
when,  having  gathered  in  the  scene  before  nim,  he 
turned  and  stumbled  back  amongst  the  trees — 
for  Melchior  was  lost  in  his  passion,  and  Lutchina, 
like  a  bird  that  is  caught  m  the  fowler's  snare, 
seemed  too  stricken  for  the  moment  to  struggle. 

"Thou  wert  mine  first^thou  shalt  be  mine 
last,"  Melchior  was  urging.  He  held  her  hand 
still  in  his  and  pressed  it  against  his  heart.  "  I 
cannot  give  thee  up— I  cannot  wait^  little  one," 
he  said.  *'  Come,  come  with  me  now  to  the  land 
where  the  sun  shines  always,  where  I  have  riches 
and  true  friends,  where  our  love  shall  reiga 
supreme." 

Then  they  were  recalled  to  themselves.  Unseen 
and  unheard  by  either,  Matthias  had  left  the  milL 
His  dajr's  work  was  done,  and  he  stole  out  to  the 
little  bridge  over  the  stream  where,  if  anywhere, 
there  would  be  a  current  of  cooler  air.  It  waa 
only  when  he  came  on  a  level  with  the  tiiicket 
that  sheltered  the  pair  that  he  saw  them,  onlj 
then  that  he  heard  the  Count's  last  words  of 
pleading. 

Devil ! "  cried  the  miller  in  loud  and  terrible 


tonea.  His  strong  hands  were  clenched,'  he  was 
but  a  pace  behind  Melchior  when  the  Count 
turned  and  struck  him  a  blow  that  felled  him  to 
the  ground.  The  miller  lay  like  one  dead,  the 
white  flints  on  which  his  head  rested  grew  slowly- 
crimson,  and  Lutchina  started  towards  him  with 
olanched  lips. 

"  Leave  him  to  me — it  is  nothing.  Go  home — 
go  home  I "  said  the  Count.  He  seized  her  for  the 
last  time  by  the  hands  and  looked  into  her 
agonised  eyes.  "  Lutchina,"  ha  cried,  "  this 
meddling  fool  has  made  not  marred  our  fate. 
Meet  me  to«night  at  the  brink  of  the  Blue  Lake 
when  the  moon  rises  above  the  firs  and  all  shall 
go  well.*' 

Lutchina  said  nothing.  She  glanced  round  at 
the  old  brown  mill  ana  the  rippling  stream,  at 
the  lurid  skies  and  the  creeping  stain  under  Mat- 
thias' head,  but  she  never  looked  once  at  Melchior 
before  she  moved  away. 

Yet  aa  bidden  she  went  horae--^home  with  so 
•low,  so  lagging  a  step,  the  hot  night  wind  had 
begun  to  blow  and  a  few  stars  to  creep  out  before 
she  reached  it.  The  Baron  did  not  appear.  They 
told  her  he  had  already  taken  his  evening  repast 
and  was  closeted  within  his  study;  on  no  account 
was  he  to  be  disturbed,  the  Frau  Baronnin  was 
to  excnse  him  that  night. 

Lutchina,  sick  and  DEiint  with  weariness,  said 
nothing,  but  a  little  later  she  went  to  his  closed 
door  and  stood  there  with  her  throbbing  temples 
pressed  against  it.  She  did  not  seek  for  admit- 
tance, the  Baron  did  not  want  her — best  perhaps 
that  he  should  never  want  her  again.  So  she 
stood  there  white  and  silent,  hardly  breathing, 
thinking  not  of  the  shame  and  misery  of  the  past 
few  hours,  but  only  of  the  kind  old  man  who  from 
first  to  last  bad  been  good  to  her. 

A  sudden  roar  of  thunder  broke  the  Baroness's 
vigil.  The  sound  came  with  such  force  and  re- 
sonance it  seemed  to  have  burst  straight  from 
overhead^the  verj  walls  of  the  Schloss  shuddered. 
Then  all  grew  quiet  again,  only  the  wind  hissed 
as  before.  Lutchina  looked  across  to  a  window ; 
there  were  no  stars  in  the  sky  now— all  was  black 
outside.  Would  the  moon  nse  at  all  on  such  a 
night?  She  kissed  the  panel  of  her  husband's 
dcMT  and  moved  restlesslv  into  the  hall—there 
the  lamplight  fell  full  on  her  white  dress  and  a 
little  cry  rose  to  her  lips.  Her  dress  was  splashed 
with  blood  drops— the  blood  of  good  Matthias. 
She  had  never  seen  it  till  now. 

^  If  he  dies,  it  is  I  that  have  killed  him  1 "  she 
thoaghtb  If  he  dies  P  Ah,  what  if  he  were  dead 
already  I  The  ashen  face,  the  crimsoning  stones, 
the  Count's  heartless  words  rose  again  before  her. 
Did  she  not  know  that  Melchior  could  be  cruel  P 
What  if  Matthias  were  dead  already !  The  ter« 
lible  thought  overmastered  Lutchina.  Quickly, 
as  in  the  old  days  of  her  peasanthood,  she  had 
wrapped  a  cloak  about  her  and  was  speeding  away 
through  the  darkness  to  learn  the  worst.  Her 
limbs  trembled  under  her,  more  than  once  she 
stumbled  as  she  fought  her  way  recklessly  through 
the  black  woods,  where  the  trees  swayed  in  the 
wind  growing  erery  moment  more  furious.  But 
on  this  night  she  could  have  won  her  way  blind- 
fold to  the  old  mill,  for  love  and  terror  guided  as 
well  as  hastened  her  steps.  On  the  bridge  she 
panned  and,  sick  with  fear,  felt  about  with  her 
nands  for  a  recumbent  form.    But  there  was 
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nothing.  She  bent  a  moment  over  the  waters 
and  felt  her  face  grow  wet  with  drops  torn  off  by 
the  wind,  and  then  shuddered  and  ran  on,  for  the 
Lutchina  gleamed  curiously  between  its  walls  of 
rock,  and,  as  if  impelled  by  some  hidden  power, 
flowed  with  a  new  and  mysterious  swiftness; 
Even  when  she  reached  the  mill  door  the  sound 
of  the  turbulent  waters  drowned  that  of  every- 
thing else.  She  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered. 
There  was  no  light  other  than  that  of  a  dim  fire, 
still  it  was  enough  to  show  her  him  she  sought-^ 
Matthias.  The  miller  lay  on  the  floor  much  as 
he  had  lain  on  the  ground  outside,  his  wound  was 
not  even  bound  up,  and  his  eyes  were  closed.  It 
was  nothing,  the  blow,  as  the  Count  had  said; 
but  the  miller  had  fallen  heavily  and  for  a  time 
been  stunned.  When  he  came  to  himself  the 
bridge  was  deserted,  and  he  had  crawled  back  to 
his  bnely  hearth  and  remained  there,  bowed  to- 
gether with  grief.*  The  words  th^t  Count  Mel- 
chior had  spoken  to  Lutchina  rang  in  his  ears-i- 
pain  would  not  deaden  them.  He  said  to  himself, 
m  his  righteous  indignation,  "Unless  she  had 
willed  it  he  had  not  dared  thus  to  speak  to  her." 
For  hours  he  brooded  on  the  shame'  of  his  mas- 
ter's daughter,  and  Melohior's  relentless  passion, 
and  then,  overcome  hj  loss  of  blood  and  weariness, 
had  sunk  on  the  floor,  so  soon  as  the  wild 
tumult  of  the  furious  river  made  itself  heard 
and  he  had  risen  to  see  to  the  safety  of  things 
outside. 

Lutchina  knelt  beside  the  friend  of  her  youth 
and  laid  his  head  in  her  lap.  She  bound  up  the 
deep  cut  the  flints  had  given  him,  fetched  water 
and  bathed  his  brow.  She  thought  of  all  he  had 
done  for  her,  this  man,  in  the  old  days,  to  make 
her  life  happy,  in  the  new  to  make  it  holy^and 
she  P  Ah,  might  he  not  curse  her  now,  were  he 
to  wake  suddenly  and  see  in  whose  arms  he  lay  P 
Sol  good,  patient  Matthias.  Lutchina  stooped 
and  laid  her  lips  to  the  miller's  brow.  "  God 
bless  thee  and  forgive  me  I"  murmured  the 
Baroness,  her  tears  dropping  fast  on  the  man's 
unconscious  face.  Then  she  rose  and  went  out 
once  more  into  the  darkness. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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ONLY  a  few  words  faltered  in  the  sundown'a 
mellow  light, 
While  tbe  radiant  roses  wondered  at  the  blush  of 
shy  delight. 

Only  a  little  trembling,  and  a  passionate  caress, . 
And  the  world  a  MtUe  larger  in  a  moment's 
happiness. 

•  •  • 

Only  the  sable  shadow  of  distrustfulness  and 
pride. 

And  a  little  rush  of  pain— and  then  a  little  grief 
to  hide. 

Only  a  little  yearning  when  the  roses  look  so  fair. 
And  a  little  weary  waiting— and  a  tear-drop  here 
and  there. 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

Only  a  littlo  silence  at  the  <;losing  of  the  day. 
And  a  little  surruw  lifted,  by  the  angels  far  away. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
IX  THE  APENXDJEg. 

AYEAB  had  passed,  and  Gladys  and  Edmnnd, 
who  had  spent  it  in  travelling,  came  to  ns 
on  a  visit.  My  sister  was  more  beautifnl  iban 
ever,  and  the  love  between  them  was  evidently 
unchanged  and  undiminished. 

Gladys  and  I  found  opportunity  for  many  file' 
a-tete  chats. 

**  There  is  only  one  thing,"  she  said  one  day, 
"  about  which  Edmund  and  I  have  ever  differed. 
I  wanted  him  to  return  to  his  English  homo,  and 
let  my  baby  be  bom  at  the  Croft ;  but  he  will  not 
consent  to  go  to  England.  He  says  he  hates  it ; 
and  more  especially  he  dislikes  the  stately  and 
formal  magnificence  of  the  Croft.  He  wishes  to 
take  you,  Mabel,  and  myself,  for  our  villeggiatuva 
to  a  ch&teau  he  bought  before  his  mother  s  death, 
in  the  Apennines,  a  regular  Gaatello.  He  says 
that  the  air  there  is  life-giving,  and  the  scenery 
wonderfully  beautiful.  Mabel,  would  you  like  to 
goP" 

Would  I  like  to  be  with  Gladys  P  Of  course  I 
should  !  Mrs.  Lee  objected  at  first  to  the  plan, 
but  Edmund  was  very  firm  when  once  he  had 
taken  up  an  idea,  and  it  ended  in  my  sister,  my- 
self, and  my  stepmother's  nurse— a  clever,  trust- 
worthy woman  named  Brown — starting,  as  soon  as 
the  heat  came,  for  the  mountains. 

I  had  never  seen  anything  like  the  lx?auty  of 
the  scenery  through  which  we  journeyed,  up  the 
mountain-paths  and  roads ;  and  when  at  last  we 
saw  the  Castello  di  San  Benito  perched  on  a  lofty 
crag  of  the  great  hills,  we  both  uttered  a  cry  of 
admiration.  The  country  house  of  my  brother-in- 
law  proved  to  be  a  veritable  castle,  built  probably 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Gladys  declared  that  she 
recognised  it  as  "Udolpho"  itself,  with  the 
mysteries  of  which  she  had  made  acquaintance  at 
the  Dower  House. 

We  found  a  whole  establishment  of  servants, 
and  charming  rooms  prepared  for  us  in  the  newly 
renovated  portion  of  the  castle.  It  was  from  a 
boudoir  which  was  a  very  bower  of  beauty,  and 
through  plate-glass  windows,  that  we  gazed  out 
upon  a  landscape  of  wild  beauty  that  might  have 
delighted  Salvator  Rosa. 

Edmund  did  everything  he  could  to  make  our 
visit  to  this  place  pleasant.  We  took  long  rides 
and  walks ;  there  were  neighbours — Italians,  of 
course — who  visited  us,  and  proved  delightful  ac- 
quaintances. They  were  all  musical  people,  and 
were  lost  in  wonder  at  Gladys's  voice,  which  they 
thought  equal  to  an  Italian  one.  Edmund  also 
sang  well,  and  with  rides,  and  scrambles,  and 
concerts,  books  sent  on  to  us  weekly  from  the 
nearest  station,  and  (for  me)  the  delight  of  sketch- 
ing the  loveliness  around  us,  the  days  stole  on 
only  too  rapidly. 

At  lengtn  we  were  invited  to  a  friend's  ch&teau 


about  three  miles  distant  across  the  mountains, 
to  meet  a  celebrated  Italian  statesman,  and  several 
literary  people  who  were  on  a  visit  there ;  but,  un- 
luckily, the  very  morning  when  we  were  to  start, 
Gladys  became  so  poorly  from  a  neglected  cold 
and  sore  throat,  witn  some  slight  touch  of  fever, 
that  she  was  unable  to  go.  Edmund,  of  course, 
wished  to  send  a  servant  with  excuses  for  ns  all, 
but  Gladys  would  not  hear  of  it 

"You  must  go,"  she  said,  "and  take  Mabel 
with  you.  She  will  very  much  enjoy  the  people 
you  will  meet  to-day,  and  really  I  am  not  ill ;  it  is 
only  a  feverish  cold  I  have.  Besides,  vou  will 
find  Dr.  Zilliani  there,  of  whom  papa  thinks  so 
highly,  and  perhaps  he  will  return  with  you  for 
the  night." 

We  were  both  very  reluctant  to  leave  her,  but 
Gladys  insisted,  and  we  went. 

It  was  a  delightful  villeggiatura  party  in  the 
open  air ;  reminding  one  of  a  scene  of  Watteau's, 
as  one  gazed  on  the  groups  assembled  on  the 
sloping  lawn.  The  chateau  was  full  of  guests; 
amongst  them  were  men  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  conversation  at  the  refection  around 
which  we  all  gathered  by-and-bv,  was  delightful. 

Luncheon  was  scarcely  over,  however,  when  our 
host  was  called  aside  by  a  servant,  and  in  a  few 
moments  advanced  witn  a  troubled  countenance 
to  the  spot  where  Edmund  and  I  were  standing 
together,  talking  to  the  statesman. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you.  Signer  Level,'*  be  said, 
*'  that  a  man  has  arrived  from  San  Benito  with 
unpleasant  news.   Mrs.  Level  is  very  ill'' 

Edmund  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  threw  up 
his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  dismay;  he  hadmucn. 
of  his  Italian  mother  in  him. 

We  must  go  to  her  at  once,''  I  said,  pale  and 
anxious. 

"  Of  course ;  I  anticipated  that  vou  would ;  I 
have  ordered  your  carriage,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Zilliani  will  accompany  yon,"  said  oar 

host 

The  physician  at  once  assented  to  the  request 
which  Edmnnd  repeated,  and  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  we  drove  off  for  home;  Edmnnd  in  a 
passion  of  grief  and  anxiety,  to  which  he  gave 
almost  frantic  utterance. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  anxious  misery  of  thai- 
drive;  it  seemed  endless!  I  sprang  from  the 
carriage  the  moment  we  reached  the  castle,  and 
flew  to  Gladys's  room,  followed  by  the  doctor  and 
Edmund.  But  Dr.  Zilliani  scarcely  allowed  me  to 
remain  a  moment  in  her  chamber.  The  honee- 
keeper  Benedicta,  Mrs.  Brown  our  mother's  nurse, 
and  the  French  lady's-maid,  were  already  there. 
Gladys  looked  as  if  she  were  dying,  but  I  was 
taken  from  her  authoritatively ;  and  Edmnnd  and 
I  had  to  wait  in  agonising  suspense  for  two  hours. 
Then  Benedicta  appeared  weeping. 

"  L'Bccellenza  sua  was  still  very  ill,"  she  said, 
"  and  the  bambino  was  dead.  She  was  more 
grieved  than  she  could  say ! "  And  we  felt  her 
words  were  sincere— every  one  loved  Gladys — 
every  one  had  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  the  "  bam- 
bino." 

Edmund  turned  away  in  speechlese  agony. 

"  It  is  my  fault,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  taken 
her  to  England." 

By-and-by— an  hour  or  more  afterwards— -Dr. 
Zilhani  appeared.   He  pressed  Edmund's  hand. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  loss  of  your  little  son,"  he 
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feaid,  "but  i  am  ^lad  to  say  that  I  have  hopes  of 
the  m other's  survival.    She  is  better." 

Edmand  sobbed  out  a  thanksgiving. 

"  She  has  been  in  great  danger,"  went  on  the 
good  doctor.  "And  it  has  been  caused  (the 
servants  think)  by  a  vroman  called  Teresa." 

Edmund  started  and  looked  horror-strnck,  and 
the  doctor  went  on — 

"  Benedicta  has  told  me  all  about  it.  It  seems 
that  the  Englishwoman  and  ihefemme  de  chcmhre 
were  working  in  a  small  room  near  the  Signora's 
bondoir,  when  they  'were  startled  by  load  screams 
from  the  latter.  They  hastened  at  once  to  their 
lady,  and  in  the  corridor  met  the  old  woman 
Teresa.  Brown  says  her  appearance  is  so  hideous 
that  it  is  enough  to  frighten  any  one.  On  reach- 
ing the  boudoir,  they  found  Mrs.  Lovel  crouching 
hj  the  sofa,  white  and  wild  with  fear;  they 
managed  to  take  her  to  her  chamber.  Benedicta 
thinks— with  the  superstition  of  her  country — 
that  the  old  woman  cast  the  evil  eye  on  her 
lady." 

Edmund  muttered  something  like  a  malediction. 

"How  extraordinary!"  I  said.  "1  believe 
Gladys  has  once  before  been  frightened  bv  a 
hideoas  old  woman ;  but  we  could  never  get  ner 
to  tell  how  or  why.  Who  is  the  woman,  Edmund  P  " 

Lovel  had  now  sunk  into  a  chair  and  buned 
his  head  in  his  arms  folded  on  the  table.  He 
raised  a  white,  haggard  face  at  my  question. 

"  She  is  a  fiend ;  the  curse  of  my  life ! "  he  said 
hoarsely. 

lihe  doctor  and  I  glanced  at  each  other  amazed. 

*'  Why  do  you  keep  her  here  then  ?  "  demanded 
the  Italian  suspiciously. 

^  She  was  my  motner's  nurse  and  mine,"  was 
the  reply,  *'  she  saved  my  mother's  life,  when  a 
child,  in  a  fire,  but  was  so  badly  burnt  herself 
that  she  is  frightfully  disfigared.  I  always  give 
her  a  home  in  recompense  of  that  deed ;  but  I 
had  positively  forbidden  her  going  near  my  wife." 

•*  She  has  nearly  killed  her,"  said  the  doctor 
drily,  **  perhaps  from  mere  stupidity,  or  curiosity ; 
but  from  words  Mrs.  Lovel  uttered,  in  her  tem- 
porary delirium,  1  believe  she  did  more  than  show 
her  ugly  face  to  your  wife." 

**  I  will  know  at  once  what  she  said  or  did,"  ex- 
claimed Edmund,  springing  up  from  his  chair; 
'*if  Gladys  had  died  I  would  have  killed  her." 

I  shuddered  at  the  vindictive  words. 

"  Will  my  sister  recover  now,  Dr.  Zilliani?  "  I 
asked,  when  we  were  alone. 

**  I  trust  she  will,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  will  not  leave  her  yet.  I  shall  stay  here, 
probably,  for  a  day  or  two." 

**  And  when  may  I  see  her  P  *•  I  asked. 
Perhaps  to-morrow ;  then  you  shall  sit  wi^h 
her,  if  she  is  well  enough,  while  I  sleep.  To-night 
I  shall  keep  a  vigil  myself." 

1  thanked  him  warmly,  and  he  returned  to  his 
patient's  room  soon  afterwards. 

I  did  not  see  Edmund  for  another  hour  or  more. 
Then  he  looked  worn  out  and  exhausted. 

"  Teresa  is  to  go  at  daybreak,"  he  said ;  "  I  can- 
not let  her  remain  in  the  house  with  Gladys, 
towards  whom  she  has  taken  an  insane  dislike. 
My  poor  darling  must  have  offended  her  by 
showing  fear  of  her;  but  she  will  not  tell  me 
what  passed  between  them." 

''We  shall  learn  from  Gladys  herself,  I  trust, 
by-and-by,"  I  said. 
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He  sighed  deeply. 

"  God  grant  itl'  he  ejaculated  mournfully.  He 
had  evidently  very  little  hope  himself  of  saving 
her. 

I  did  my  best  to  console  him  ;  but,  I  saw,  with 
very  little  effect.  He  could  not  forgive  himself 
for  having  refused  Gladys's  request  that  he  would 
take  her  to  England. 


CHAPTltll  V. 
A  CRT  FOB  HELP. 

The  next  day  Gladys  was  better,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Dr.  Zilliani  let  me  take  his  place, 
while  he  and  Brown  went  to  get  a  little  sleep. 

My  darling  lay  looking  so  white  and  fragile 
that  my  heart  tank  as  I  gazed  on  her.  bhe 
smiled  feebly,  and  I  bent  down  and  kissed  her, 
scarcelv  able  to  repress  my  tears.  Dr.  Zilliani 
had  told  her  not  to  talk  to  me,  but  she  said  a  few 
wistful  words: 

"  You  know  that  baby  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling,"  I  answered,  with  another  kiss. 
God  knows  best,"  she  murmured,  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

From  that  time  I  never  heard  her  again  allude 
to  the  loss  of  her  child,  to  my  great  surprise,  for 
she  had  ardently  wished  for  a  son.  I  sat  silent 
and  motionless  by  her,  feeding  her  occasionally  as 
I  had  been  ordered,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to 
say  anything  more. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  managed  to  get  a  few 
words  with  the  housekeeper,  wno  was  a  very 
superior  woman  for  her  class ;  I  questioned  her 
about  Teresa. 

"  Teresa  P  Signorina,"  she  said.  **  Yes,  she  is 
most  hideous ;  she  looks  as  if  she  were  perpetually 
grinning  liks  a  man  I  ouce  read  about  in  a  French 
novel.  Of  course  we  know  she  was  disfigured 
through  her  self-devotion  to  her  nurseling,  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  bear  her  here.  The 
people  say  that  she  is  a  witch,  and  has  the  evil 
eye.  I  only  know  that  she  is  a  miser,  and 
loves  gold  above  all  things,  and  that  she  uses 
fearful  language  sometimes — and,  in  truth,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  she  had  the  evil  eye,  for  all 
who  offend  her  suffer  afterwards  in  some  way  or 
the  other." 

"  She  is  gone  hj  this  time,  I  suppose  ?  * 
Oh,  si — ^yes,  Signorina,  the  padrone  sent  her 
away  soon  after  day-dawn,  as  she  deserved.  I 
knew  that  she  was  angry  because  Signer  Lovel 
forbade  her  showing  herself  to  his  lady — very 
properly,  of  course — but  I  never  thought  she 
would  have  ventured  to  disobey  him  or  X  would 
have  watched  her." 

What  did  she  say  to  my  sister,  do  yon  know  P" 
I  asked. 

*'  Ko,  Signorina,  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  the  - 
sight  of  her  sufficed  to  alarm  la  padrona.  We 
are  all  thankful  that  la  Teresa  is  gone." 

I  wished  I  had  seen  the  woman ;  her  description 
answered  so  well  to  the  face  I  had  seen  in  the 
garden  of  Compton  Place  that  I  half  thought  she  . 
must  have  been  my  scarecrow  of  five  years  ago, 
and  yet,  how  could  she  have  got  here  Y 

I  did  my  best  to  nurse  Gladys  into  health,  and 
at  last,  after  many  weary  weeks,  she  rose  from 
her  couch  of  sickness — but  no  longer  the  same 
happy  girl.   In  her  golden  hair  were  silver  lines ; 
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every  Yestige  of  eolotir  bad  left  lier  face,  and  the 
bright,  Bweet  smile  of  old  never  retamed  to  her 
lips.  She  had  many  long  interviews  alone  with 
Edmund,  and  at  last  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he 
had  ^et  learned  from  her  what  old  Teresa  had  done 
to  frighten  her.  He  answered  that  he  had,  but  that 
Gladys  had  begged  him  not  to  tell  any  one  what 
the  old  woman  had  said ;  moreover,  that  she  en- 
treated me  not  to  mention  the  snbject  to  her  at 
all — a  second  mystery  I  Worse  this  time  than 
that  of  GomptonTlace ! 

We  left  onr  moontain  abode  as  soon  as  Gladys 
conld  travel,  and  took  onr  way  to  the  Biviera,  to 
which  onr  parents  had  inst  retamed  from  an 
excursion,  made^  to  avoid  tne  heat. 

Gladys  remained  with  us  only  a  few  days. 
Edmund  was  going  to  take  her  at  once  to  Eng- 
land, and  our  parents  did  not  urge  her  stay  wiUi 
ns,  as  thev  hoped  her  native  air,  and  an  English 
physician  8  skill  might  restore  her  health  sooner ; 
lor  she  was  still  fearfully  delicate.  Edmund 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  do  enough  to  show  her 
how  grieved  he  was  at  having  refused  her  former 
roquest ;  his  love  appeared  to  have  grown  humble, 
almost  reverent,  since  her  illness. 

They  left  U4  —  for  years!  They  never  re- 
turned to  us;  they  never  invited  us  to  their 
English  home.  Gladys  wrote  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals, and  her  letters  were  short  and  uninterest- 
ing. She  told  us  that  they  had  turned  the  stately 
old  Croft  into  an  asylum  for  idiots  I  (yet  Gladys 
had  always  shrunk  from  such  afflicted  creatures), 
and  had  oivided  the  estate  into  small  holdings,  on 
which  they  had  established  labourers  as  tenants ; 
"  thinking,"  my  sister  wrote,  "  that  human  beings 
were  more  interesting  than  deer." 

My  father  was  angry  at  these  proceedings.  He 
said  with  their  fortune  they  might  l^ve  founded 
an  idiot  asylum  without  putting  themselves  at  its 
head,  as  they  had  done ;  and  that  the  small  hold- 
ings were  an  utter  mistake  and  would  ruin  the 
land. 

After  that  we  heard  very  seldom  from  Gladys, 
though  once  she  wrote  to  tell  me  that  Edmund 
had  given  the  living  of  the  Groft  property  to  John 
Clifford,  and  that  they  found  him  a  valuable  friend. 
And  then,  after  a  silence  of  years,  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  my  old  friend  the  former 
curate  of  Woodlands*- 

DxAB  Miss  Lee, — 

"  It  is  sometime  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  you,  but  as  I  am  once  more  living 
near  your  sister,  I  venture  to  resume  my  corres- 
pondence with  you  for  her  sake.  I  think  she 
needs  your  nresence  and  sympathy.  Will  you  not 
oome  to  her  r 

You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  Mr.  Lovel  has 
changed  the  Croft  into  an  asylum  for  idiot  boys — 
that  ne  has  cut  the  park  into  small  holdings,  on 
which  he  has  built  houses  for  the  labourers, 
to  whom  he  has  let  the  land.  He  has  also 
restored  the  church  (which  is  now  mine)  at  a  great 
expense,  and  insists  on  my  having  two  curates, 
whose  stipends  he  also  pays.  In  fact,  he  and  Mrs. 
Level  are  living  the  lives  of  ascetics  and  saints; 
but  she  looks  very  ill,  and  she  has  on  her  sweet 
iaoe  an  expression  of  patient  sorrow  that  touches 
me  deeply.  I  asked  ner  about  you,  and  she  re- 
plied, *  Mabel  is  quite  well,  thank  you,  but  I  have 
not  seen  her  for  several  years.'  '  W  by  P '  I  asked, 
perhaps  too  eagerly.   '  She  would  not  like  to  stay 


with  me  here,*  she  said,  *  it  would  t>e  too  Iryingf 
amount  all  these  poor  creatures.'  'But  surely, 
then,  it  must  be  too  trving  for  yourself !  Why  not 
depute  the  care  of  the  ooys  to  others  ? '  She  shook 
her  head  and  was  silent  Miss  Lee,  I  think,  if 
you  would  offer  to  go  to  her,  she  would  be  glad, 
i  should  scarcely  have  recognized  Mrs.  Lovel  if 
I  had  met  her  unexpectedly,  she  is  so  much 
changed.  She  dresses  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  and  I 
hear  that  she  and  Mr.  Lovel  live  in  two  or  three 
barely  furnished  rooms  at  the  Croft,  and  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  idiots.  Will  you  not 
come  to  poor  little  Gladys  P  " 

I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  I  wrote  to 
Gladys  and  asked  her  to  let  me  go  and  see  her. 
(Our  father  had  been  greatly  vex^  with  her,  but 
he  was  glad  that  I  should  go  and  learn  what  aU 
this  "  fanaticism,"  as  he  called  it,  meant).  I  told 
Gladys  that  I  should  not  at  all  dislike  to  share 
any  duties  she  thought  were  required  from  her, 
and  that  she  would  make  me  very  unhappy  if  she 
refused  to  let  me  go  to  her. 

The  answer  came  by  return  of  post. 

"  Come,  by  all  means,  my  own  dearest  Mabd. 
I  have  not  asked  you  to  visit  us,  because  the  visit 
must  needs  be  a  painful  one.  Our  poor  prot^g^ 
are  so  sadly  trying,  and  some  are  so  repulaiye  1 
But,  if  you  can  bear  it,  come." 

And  I  went. 

ITo  he  eontviiued,) 


SOOFEE  SONG. 


CUP  and  cup-bearer  should  ready  stand — 
Ah,  ha,  ha,  HA !   Ah,  ha,  ha,  HA  I 
For  the  drunken  world  is  fairy -land — 
Ah,  ha,  ha,  HA  !   Ah,  ha,  ha,  HA ! 
In  the  spring  the  madman  breaks  his  chainB  ; 
Hark  !  the  lunatics  laugh  in  crazystraina-^ 
Ah,ha,ha,HAI  Ah,ha,ha,HAI 


n. 

Eyes  that  have  never  shed  a  tear — 
Ah,  ha,  ha,  HA  I   Ah,  ha,  ha,  HAl 

May  be  seen,  like  flowing  rivers,  here— 
Ah,  ha,  ha,  HA  I   Ah,  ha,  ha,  HA ! 

If  vintner  and  minstrel  were  only  nigh, 

I'd  rouse  the  house  with  a  frantic  cry— 
Ah,ha,ha^HAI   Ah,  ha,  ha,  HAl 

m. 

Ah,  fair  one  I  the  story  of  B^dar  a^n. 
Is  played  by  the  poor  young  man  lust  slain : 
Were  such  tyrants  many,  life  would  be  vain— •' 
Ah,  ha,  ha,  HAl   Ah,  ha,  ha,  HA! 

This  strange,  mystical  song  was  written  in* 
Hindoostanee  by  Meer  Mohamad  Alee,  whoee 
poetical  or  artistic  name  was  B^ar,  or  tha* 
Awakened  One.  He  was  stiU  living  at  Agra- 
a  year  or  two  before  Lord  Lake  arrived  there. 

Paul  Bsmisox. 
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"It  is  the  richest, 
softest,  and  most  be- 
coming fabric  ever 
invented  for  Wo- 
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**  Nonpareil'*  Velveteen  tuU$  old  emd  fonng,  hope  and  0irU,  bridee  and  ehaperone. 
The  wowtan  doee  not  exiet  whom  this  lovfly  fahrie  doee  not  heeome.  It  well  nurite 

the  neme    Nonpareil,"  for  it  ha$  no  equal  in  grace  and  hoamtf. 
The  finer  qualitias  >re  equal  in  M,Tfpaannea  and  wetr  better  than  tnte  werj  beet 
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[THE  MAGIC  CLEANSER* 
A  BOON  TO 
 POOR  A  RICH  ALIKE 

In  daily  use  by  tens  of  thousands  of  all  clanci.  Remoret 

Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort* 
SAVES  BIOH  BY.  Ubourjitne  ^emper  d  Fuel. 
J.  glNOLAIB,  65,  Southwark  dt.,  LONDON; 
and  at  66,  Whiteohappl.  LIVBRPOOL. 
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SMART'S  MILL. 

BT  LOUISA  BIGO. 

Author  of  "  Clare  Welsman." 

CHAPTE&  L 

The  mill. 

IT  WB8  January,  the  day  was  dull  and  cloudy, 
and  there  was  a  melancholy  breeze  sighing 
throngh  the  bare,  black  branches  of  the  elms.  The 
stream,  which  flowed  through  the  town,  and  ran 
past  the  flour  mill  outside  the  boundaries,  was  dark 
under  the  dark  sky,  and  looked  sullen  and  unhappy. 
Once  that  stream  had  turned  the  mill,  and  the 
miller  had  carried  his  own  sacks  to  the  waggons 
at  busy  times,  and  had  kept  his  accounts  himself, 
in  a  very  rudimentary  manner,  but  now  all  that 
haa  changed.  The  old  miller  is  lyine  in  the 
churchyard  with  a  moss-grown  stone  at  his  head, 
and  a  g^rasey  mound  above  him,  and  his  old  home 
is  transformed  almost  beyond  recognition.  The 
house  has  been  rebuilt,  and  there  is  a  costly 
drawinff-room  in  it,  and  a  range  of  stables  close 
at  hand  for  the  new  miller*s  hunters,  and  a  mo- 
dem flower-garden  at  the  side  farthest  from  the 
mill,  and  the  mill  itself  is  a  tall  building  of  three 
times  the  size  of  the  old  one,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
the  newest  machinery,  which  grinds  on  night  and 
day  with  a  clangour  and  vibration  that  shakes 
the  sdlid  pile  from  end  to  end. 

The  new  miller  devotes  part  of  each  day  to  the 
mill,  and  tbd  rest  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  that  of 
his  wife,  who  is  a  gay  Manchester  lady  with  money 
and  {xretensions.  They  both  hunt  in  the  season, 
and  ride  and  drive  a  great  deal  in  the  summer, 
SQd  spend  a  month  at  the  seaside  every  autumn, 
and  manage  to  get  a  large  amount  of  amusement 
ont  at  their  lives. 

The*  business  goes  on  very  well  under  Mr. 
Smithers,  the  manager,  a  clever  and  energetic 
man,  and  the  accounts  are  kept  in  order  by  a 


competent  clerk,  and  after  opening  his  letters  in 
the  morning,  consulting  with  these  functionaries, 
and  issuing  general  orders,  the  mill-owner,  Mr. 
Smart,  feels  that  his  day's  duty  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  put  on  his  well-cut  coat, 
and  roam  at  large. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  the  manag- 
ing clerk  was  Lester  Ford,  and  on  that  January 
morning  he  sat  in  the  neat  little  office  which  Mr. 
Smart  had  built  adjoining  the  mill,  and  turned 
over  leaf  after  leaf  of  a  heavy  ledger,  making 
entries  from  time  to  time,  with  an  absorbed  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

Lester  Ford  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  or 
perhaps  he  might  be  older  than  that,  for  already 
nis  dark  hair  was  streaked  with  grey.  His  eyes 
were  bright  and  fine  both  in  form  and  colour,  and 
his  complexion  was  of  a  pale  brown,  and  when  he 
spoke  his  serious  face  lit  up  very  pleasantly. 

When  he  had  finished  with  his  big  ledgers,  and 
filed  a  heap  of  papers,  he  turned  towards  the 
window,  leaning  his  nead  on  his  hand,  and  looking 
out  at  the  colourless  sky  and  the  leafless  branches 
traced.,  against  it.  That  smartly  painted  and 
varnished  office,  with  its  desks  and  safes  and  rows 
of  ledgers  upon  neat  shelves,  and  uncompromising, 
business-like  air,  did  not  seem  the  place  for  senti- 
mental musings,  and  yet  there  was  a  touch  of 
something  very  like  sentiment  in  the  clerk's  face, 
as  he  sat  there  gazing  out  of  the  office  window. 
He  was  wondering,  in  a  vague,  half  conscious  wav, 
whether  this  was  all — the  day's  mechanical  work, 
the  lodging  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  with  uncertain  . 
comforts,  the  isolation  and  the  poverty.  But  he  | 
thought  of  himself  listlessly,  as  if  he  were  some- 1 
one  else  looking  on  at  a  dull  show,  with  indiiferent 
interest  as  to  its  progress  or  its  end. 

He  was  roused  froni  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of 
carriage  wheels,  and  the  sight  of  a  pony  phaeton 
which  drove  rapidly  past  the  window,  and  stopped 
at  the  house  door.  With  a  sigh,  he  took  out  paper 
and  envelopes,  and  beg^in  to  write  a  letter  to  a 
certain  baker,  with  v^hom  Mr.  Smart's  manager 
in  the  mill  had  had  some  unsatisfactory  dealings 
and  whom  it  was  necessary  to  bring  to  a  sense  of 
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his  errors.  He  was  just  finishing  the  note, 
wben  he  was  aware  of  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  on 
rising  to  open  it,  he  fonnd  Mrs.  Smart  without. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  satin  costume,"  though  it 
was  onlv  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  wore  a 
Beeent  Street  hat  which  she  had  lately  imported, 
and  a  sable  tippet. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ford,"  she  cried,  "  I  wish  yon  would 
come  and  show  Miss  CroBsfield  over  the  mill ;  she 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  see  the  machinery  and 
things,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  detest 
getting  floury,  too.  Mr.  Smithers  is  out,  and  so 
IS  Mr.  Smart,  and  I  don't  know  whom  to  ask ;  are 
you  very  busy  ?  ^ 

"  No,"  answered  Ford,  smiling  pleasantly,  we 
are  rather  slack  this  morning,  and  I  can  easily 
get  away.  I  suppose  Miss  Crossfield  knows  what 
a  dusty  process  going  over  the  mill  is  P  " 

"  I  will  lend  ner  a  light  cloak,  and  put  a  veil 
round  her  hair ;  please  meet  us  at  the  mill  .door 
in  five  minutes." 

And  Mrs.  Smart  ran  back  to  the  house  greatly 
relieved  at  having  made  so  satisfactory  an  ar- 
rangement, for  Miss  Crossfield.  was  a  lady  of 
whom  she  stood  in  considerable  awe,  and  besides 
the  floury  dust  would  have  damaged  her  toilette 
wofully. 

Marion  Crossfield  was  a  kind  of  social  queen  in 
the  town  of  Barton,  and  was  on  visiting  terms 
with  very  few  of  its  inhabitants,  though  every 
one  knew  her  by  sight  and  by  repute,  and  Mrs. 
Smart  was  not  one  of  her  chosen  friendp.  She 
lived  in  the  large  square  house  with  plate  glass 
windows,  on  the  Green,  in  the  centre  of  Barton, 
and  was  the  idol  of  her  father,  now  a  man  of 
seventy,  with  failing  health  and  eyesight.  It 
was  on  his  account  that  she  had  oome  to  the  mill 
to-day,  for  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a  si:ecial  kind 
of  flour,  and  she  had  driven  down  to  inquire 
for  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  giving  everybody  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,"  she  said,  as  Mrs.  Smart  led  her 
to  the  mill  door,  muffled  in  veil  and  dust  cloak, 
and  she  saw  Ford  waiting  for  her ;  *'  it  is  so  kind 
of  you  to  let  me  see  the  mill." 

"  It  is  quite  an  honour  for  us.  Miss  Crossfield ; 
scarcely  any  one  cares  to  see  over  it,  and  I  don't 
think  we  have  ever  had  a  lady  come;  they  are 
afraid  of  the  dust  and  the  ladders,"  said  Mrs. 
Smart. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  an  exception,"  said 
Miss  Crossfield,  laughing.  "  I  always  like  to  see 
how  tlungs  are  done." 

"  Bring  Miss  Crossfield  back  to  the  house  when 
you  have  shown  her  everything,"  said  Mrs.  Smart 
to  Ford,  and  then  she  left  the  two  to  their  tour  of 
inspection. 

As  Marion  had  said,  she  liked  to  see  how  things 
were  done,  and  she  entered  into  the  details  of  the 
machinery  with  an  interest  and  intelligence  that 
filled  her  guide  with  astonishment.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  her  or  heard  her  speak  before,  and  had 
tnought  of  her  as  a  rather  haugh^fine  lady — as 
far  OS  he  thought  of  her  at  alL  Me  was  totally 
unnrenared  for  the  frank  sweetness  of  her  voice, 
ana  tne  gentle,  courteous  manner  that  her  inti- 
mates knew  so  well.  There  was  an  innocent 
directness  in  all  she  said  and  did  that  put 
the  shy,  reserved  man  at  his  ease,  and  when  they 
had  looked  into  fragrant  bins  full  of  the  creamy 
flour,  and  mounted  steep  stairs,  and  penetrated 


into  the  engine-house,  and  inspected  the  great 
wheels  and  pistons,  and  looked  down  into  the 
green  depths  at  the  mill-head  together,  Ford  mi 
possessea  by  an  odd  feeling  that  he  had  known 
Miss  Crossfield  all  his  life,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
long  time  since  they  entered  the  mill  together, 
instead  of  being  only  h^lf  an  hour  ago. 

"  Thank  you  for  explaining  it  all  so  well,''  slie 
said,  as  he  was  leaving  her  at  the  house  door. 
"  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  I  underBtaad 
just  how  the  works  go  on." 

And  she  held  out  her  little  bare  hand  with  a 
brilliant  on  the  middle  finger. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  light  carriage  drove 
rapidly  away,  and  Ford  spent  Uie  rest  of  the  daj 
doggedly  labouring  at  tne  accustomed  rows  of 
figures,  and  expanding  into  letters  the  curt  menu^ 
randa  left  him  by  his  employer. 


CHAITER  IL 
tBB  HAKDIXBCHIBF*  • 

Tee  next  morning,  as  Ford  was  settHnff  down  to 
his  work,  a  floury  figure  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  office,  holding  in  his  nand  something  which 
seemed  to  aflbra  him  considerable  embarFaw 
ment. 

"  Here's  a  thine  as  I  picked  up  just  agealho 
big  sack-cart,"  saia  he,  holding  out  a  white  hand* 
kerchief  as  if  he  were  afraid  it  might  oome  to 
pieces  in  his  fingers ;  "  would  it  be  that  lady's  as 
come  yesterday  making  such  a  experimint  all 
over  the  place  r  I  thought  you'd  better  take  care 
on  it" 

It  was  Ben,  the  "  top-boy,"  who  spoke,  and  be 
laid  the  article  on  Ford's  desk,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and,  without  more  ado,  went  back  U>  his 
business  in  the  mill. 

Ford  lifted  the  delicate  piece  of  cambric  and 
examined  it;  then,  with  a  cynical  expression 
playing  round  his  lips,  he  took  out  his  own  hand* 
kerchief  of  cheap  Imen  and  laid  it  beside  the 
other.  It  was  ^ss  Crossfield's  without  a  doubt; 
there  was  an  elaborate  monogram  worked  in  the 
comer,  and  lace  round  the  border,  and  it  was 
faintly  perfumed. 

"  The  eopner  it  goes  back  tne  better,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  I  wfll  leave  it  on  my  way  home  this 
evening."  And  impatiently  thrusting  his  own 
handkerchief  into  his  pocxet,  he  wrapped  the 
other  in  paper  and  put  it  in  His  desk. 

It  was  dusk  that  afternoon  when  there  was  a 
trampling  of  horses'  feet  without,  that  announced 
the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smart  fiom  a  long 
da^'s  hunting.  There  w«^  a  sound  of  cheerfal 
voices  as  they  dismounted  on  the  green  strip  in 
front  of  the  nouse,  and  Juno,  the  pointer,  came 
lumbering  out  of  the  yard  to  meet  them,  wagging 
her  fat  tail  and  barking  a  merry  welcome.  Mrs. 
Smart's  voice  was  audible  above  the  din,  as  she 

gave  Blockley,  her  groom,  directions  about  her 
orse,  and  made  remarks  to  her  huaband  abont  , 
the  splendid  run,  and  communicated  to  Blockley 
where  and  when  they  had  found,  and  how  one  j 
fox  had  led  them  into  Dyson's  Spinney,  and  other 
details  of  absorbing  interest  to  her  and  her 
auditor. 

Then  Blockley  led  the  mud-splaalked  honei 
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round  to  the  stables,  tbe  bonse^door  slammed, 
end  the  only  sound  to  be  beard  was  tbe  cawing 
of  the  rooks  in  their  tree-top  home  on  the  other 
side  of  the  meadow. 

Presently  Mr.  Smart,  still  in  his  boots  and 
white  cords,  came  into  the  office  with  a  bundle  of 
letters  which  had  arrived  by  the  afternoon  post, 
and  began  giving  Ford  directions  about  the 
answers  to  them,  and  it  was  seven  o'clock  before 
the  clerk  had  finished  his  day's  work,  and  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  parcel  in  his  desk  till  he 
was  half-way  home.  Home  ?  well,  it  was  the  only 
ow  which  Ford  had,  and  he  was  not  discontented 
with  it,  though  there  were  holes  in  the  sitting- 
room  carpet,  and  the  chairs  were  har^  and  ugly, 
and  the  tiny  bed-room  was  damp  and  draughty. 
He  had  not  been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman's 
son,  and  these  things  came  naturally  to  him. 

"How  late  you  are,  Mr.  Ford,"  remarked  his 
landlady,  rather  sharply,  as  he  hung  up  his  hat 
in  the  passage.  "  I  am  blessed  if  I  wasn't  afraid 
you  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  the  fire's  a'most 
out  in  your  grate ;  I  lit  it  a  hour  and  a  half  ago, 
thinking  you'd  be  in  every  minute." 

So  the  tired  man's  first  employment,  on  his 
return  to  the  domestic  hearth,  was  to  coax  the 
dull  embers  into  a  blaze  before  he  could  rest  by 
hifl  fire-side  in  peace,  and  drink  his  solitary  cup 
of  tea. 

Several  likenesses  hung  over  the  mantel-piece, 
and  generally  they  were  Ford's  only  company,  for 
he  had  been  in  Barton  little  more  than  a  year, 
and  had  made  but  few  acquaintances.  There  was 
his  father,  the  old  .Cumberland  farmer,  dead  two 
years  ago ;  and  his  mother,  to  whom  a  third  of 
f'ord's  scanty  income  went,  and  who  lived  with  a 
married  daughter  up  among  the  hills  in  her 
native  county ;  and  there  was  the  daughter  herself, 
curiously  unlike  Ford,  with  her  round,  cheerful 
face,  and  stout  figure.  As  his  eyes  rested  on 
them  all  this  evening,  his  thoughts  travelled  back 
into  the  past,  and  ne  wondered  at  the  swiftness 
of  the  prosaic,  monotonous  years  that  had  gUded 
by  since  he  had  left  his  childhood's  home.  For 
more  than  twenty  of  them  he  had  been  living 
much  the  life  he  led  now,  only  that  his  pleasures 
had  grown  fewer,  and  he  older  and  duller.  A 
fastidiousness,  out  of  place  in  his  condition,  and 
ft  distaste  for  the  women  o£  his  own  class,  had 
Icept  him  from  marrving,  as  most  of  his  old 
comrades  had  done,  and  now  he  had  no  intention 
of  it. 

Ho  grew  tired  of  fruitless  retrospection,  and 
took  down  from  his  shelf  a  book  that  was  a 
favourite  with  him,  opening^  the  pages  at  random. 
This  was  what  caught  his  sight : 

our  hair  was  auburn  I  shall  divine, 
your  lips  of  you*  own  geranium's  red, 
And  what  you  will  do  with  me,  in  fine, 
In  the  new  life,  come  in  the  old  life's  stead. 

And  that  night,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  the  words 
kept  running  through  his  dreams,  and  he  thought 
Evelyn  Hope  was  standing  on  the  river  bank  in 
front  of  the  xnill,  only 'she  had  Marion  Grossfield's 
face,  and  he  was  giving  her  the  laced  handkerchief 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  deliver  the  evening 
before. 

The  next  morning  broke  clear  and  sunny,  and 
when  Ford  reached  the  miU,  the  river  was  spark* 
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ling  in  the  sunshine  as  it  had  not  done  that  year 
The  great  Muscovy  ducks  were  basking  on  the 
promontory  in  front  of  the  mill  door,  and  in  the 
adjoining  meadow  the  lambs  were  carrying  on 
ungainly  gambols,  and  finding  the  world  a 
pleasanter  place  than  the  few  murky  days  of 
their  existence  had  given  them  reason  to  suppose 
it.  Early  as  it  was  in  the  year,  for  it  was  the 
last  day  of  January,  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
spring  in  the  air,  and  the  winter  had  been  so  mild 
that  th  e  crocuses  were  already  beginning  to  burst 
their  sheaths  and  show  glimpses  of  the  gold  and 
purple  within. 

It  was  so  fine  that  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day  it  tempted  Marion  Grossfield  out  of  doors, 
and  she  resolved  to  walk  down  to  the  mill  and 
inquire  for  her  missing  handkerchief.  Happening 
to  glance  out  of  window  in  the  course  of  an 
unusually  intricate  calculation,  Ford  saw  her 
tripping  across  the  meadows;  she  opened  the 
little  gate,  and  crossed  the  wooden  bridge  that 
spans  the  stream  in  one  of  its  numerous  windings, 
and  taking  the  path  to  the  mill,  she  came  on 
straight  and  swiftly  towards  the  great  bridge  over 
which  the  mill  stretches,  and  knocked  at  the  office 
door.  Ford  opened  it,  and  she  came  in  with  a 
pretty  hesitation. 

"  Did  I  leave  a  handkerchief  behind,  when  I 
looked  over  the  mill,  the  other  day  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I  think  I  must  have  dropped  it  there  or  on  the 
way  home." 

"  One  of  our  men  picked  it  up,"  answered  he, 
opening  his  desk  and  taking  out  the  packet. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  how  glad  I  am,"  she  cried,  as 
he  handed  it  to  her.  "  I  care  especially  about  it 
because  my  little  niece  worked  it  for  me,  and  I 
would  not  have  lost  it  on  any  account ;  I  am  sorry 
to  have  been  so  careless  and  troublesome." 

**I  ought  to  have  brought  it  yesterday," 
answered  Ford,  "  but  we  were  very  busy  in  the- 
evening,  and  I  forgot  it." 

"Oh,  it  has  ^ven  me  a  pleasant  walk  this 
morning,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  What  a  pretty  view 
you  have  from  this  window  across  the  fields  ;  but 
I  daresay  yon  have  not  much  time  to  look  at  it^" 
she  added. 

"It  is  not  always  like  this,"  he  answered; 
"there  is  so  much  mist  round  the  river  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  that  it  looks  dismal  enough."  - 

"But  it  is  a  view  I  could  fancy  getting  very 
fond  of,"  she  went  on  ;  "  the  willows  are  so  jpale . 
and  silvery,  and  I  like  the  level  stretch  of 
mei^iows,  and  I  have  always  had  a  sort  of  craze 
for  water,  and  never  get  tired  of  looking  at  it." 

"An  Undine,"  he  said  involuntarily. 

She  gave  a  quick,  surprised  glance  into  his  face, 
and  then  laughed  merrily. 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  a  very  substantial  mortaL  But 
I  must  not  stay  disturbing  you  anv  more; 
thank  you  for  taking  care  of  my  handkerchief ; 
Good-bye." 

She  went  out,  and  again  took  her  way  across 
the  wooden  bridge,  wondering  to  herself  that 
Smart's  clerk  was  acquainted  with  Undine. 

"  There  is  something  about  him  that  I  like  very 
much,"  she  remarked  to  the  stream  and  the  reeds 
and  sedges;  "he  does  not  seem  just  the  same  as 
everybody  else,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  what  the 
difference  is/* 
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It  was  more  tban  a  month  before  Miss  Crossfield 
came  that  way  again ;  bnt  when  the  March  winds 
were  blowing  she  drove  up  to  Mra.  Smart's  door, 
one  afternoon,  and  asked  to  see  that  ladjr.  She 
was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  with  its 
ormoln,  and  showy  damask,  and  dorid  china,. and 
took  her  seat  in  a  gilt  chair,  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
her  hostess,  whose  footsteps  she  could  distinctly 
hear  in  the  room  overhead,  as  she  made  a  hasty 
but  gorgeous  toilet  for  Marion's  benefit. 

The  latter  was  beginning  to  grow  impatient,  for 
she  was  making  a  round  of  calls  that  afternoon, 
when  Mrs.  Smart  at  length  appeared  rustling  in 
figured  silk  and  profuse  of  smiles. 

"The  wind  was  so  rough  that  I  hardly  knew 
whether  I  should  get  here,"  said  Marion,  following 
the  usual  custom  of  our  nation  by  beginning  the 
conversation  with  a  remark  on  the  .weather. 

"  1  am  sure  it  was  verj  good  of  you  to  come  on 
such  a  daj,"  said  Mrs.  Smart,  before  whose  eyes 
hovered  visions  of  bein^  received  into  Miss  Cross- 
field*8  exclusive  inner  circle. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  come  begging,"  said  Marion,  in  her 
clear,  pleasant  voice.  "  I  am  trying  to  set  up  a 
night-school  for  the  lads  who  are  too  old  to  go 
to  school,  and  have  no  time  in  the  day,  and  I  very 
much  want  a  little  help." 

'*  I  am  sure  Mr.  Smart  and  I  shall  give  you  a 
trifle  with  pleasure;  he  always  says  that  he  never 
can  refuse  Miss  Crossfield  anything." 

**  It  is  a  good  thing  then  that  I  am  moderate 
in  my  demands,"  said  Marion,  smiling.  "  I  do  not 
think  I  am  at  all  a  good  beggar,  generally." 

"How  much  do  yon  want?  What  are  other 
people  giving  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Smart. 

Maiion  handed  her  a  short  list  of  amounts, 
and  said : 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  already  nearly 
enough  money,  for  we  have  the  school-room  free 
—the  old  infant  school  bv  the  factory  walk- 
but  I  very  much  want  teachers :  could  you  come 
once  a  week  and  help  me  P  " 

Mrs.  Smart's  face  lengthened  visibly. 

"  I  should  like  to  oblige  you.  Miss  Crossfield, 
but  I  do  not  think  Mr.  JSmart  would  let  me  go 
into  that  part  of  the  town,  and  then  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult gettmg  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
evening." 

"Will  you  think  it  over?"  said  Marion;  "I 
should  be  so  glad  of  more  teachers." 

"Well,  I  will  think  of  it,"  answered  Mrs. 
Smart,  handing  her  a  guinea,  and,  after  some 
desultory  chat,  Marion  took  her  departure. 

She  went  home  a  good  deal  dispirited  with  her 
afternoon's  work.  She  had  filled  her  list  of  sub- 
scriptions, it  is  true,  and  had  enough  money  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  year,  but  the  school 
was  her  favourite  good  work,  and  it  went  to  her 
heart  to  turn  away  the  heavy,  untaught  youths  for 
lack  of  teachers.  She  had  invited  four  different 
people  to  help  her,  and  every  one  had  a  different 
excuse— one  was  afraid  of  infection  ;  another  was 
not  strong  enough ;  a  third  had  too  much  to  do 
already;  and,  lastly,  there  was  Mrs.  Smart's 
refusal.  She  had  already  forty  youths  under  her 
teaching,  and  only  stout  Miss  Creek,  the  grocer's 


daughter,  as  an  ally,  and  on  the  previous  Tuesday 
twe^e  more  had  presented  themselves,  neatly 
dressed  and  new- washed  for  the  occasion^  and  had 
requested  to  be  admitted. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  put  your  names  down 
to-night,"  Marion  had  said  with  a  pang,  as  she 
saw  the  blank  disappointed  faces  before  her. 

"  Couldn't  ye  take  just  us  in,  ma'am  ?  "  im- 
plored one  big  youth  of  sixteen. 

"  We  wouldn't  give  you  no  more  trouble  nor  we 
could  help,"  said  another  suppliant.  And  Marion, 
against  her  judgment,  had  ended  by  putting  down 
the  names  of  the  whole  twelve,  every  one  of  whom 
she  felt  certain  would  appear  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  and  add  to  her  difficulties. 

All  that  night  she  dreamt  of  her  school,  and, 
as  she  dressed  the  next  morning,  she  sought  in 
vain  for  some  happy  inspiration.  There  were 
certainly  people  whom  she  could  ask  to  come  and 
teach  her  scholars,  but  they  were  utterly  unsuit- 
able. There  was  Tom  Fraser,  for  example ;  he 
would  come  if  he  were  asked but  then  he 
imagined  himself  in  love  with  Marion  and  so  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  There  was  Annie  Lye, 
who  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and  was 
always  taking  up  some  new  hobby;  she  would 
probably  come — for  about  three  weeks. 

She  went  down  to  the  breakfast-room  with  a 
burdened  mind,  and  it  needed  all  the  cheering  in- 
fill en  ces  of  hot  coffee,  a  blazing  fire,  and  the  stand 
of  fragrant  flowers  in  the  window,  to  restore  her 
spirits  to  their  usual  level.  Her  father  was  not 
well  enough  to  appear,  and  she  had  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  communicate  her  troubles,  and 
the  vision  of  fifty-two  youths  and  two  teachers 
would  not  be  dispelled.  The  arrival  of  the  post 
was  a  welcome  diversion  to  her  thoughts,  and  she 
turned  over  the  letters,  which  the  servant  laid  on 
the  table,  with  that  sensation  of  gentle  excitement 
which  the  unknown  communicates  to  all  of  us. 

Two  letters  for  her  father,  and  three  for  herself. 
The  former  she  at  once  sent  upstairs,  and  then 
opened  one  of  her  own  ;  it  proved  to  be  an  adver- 
tisement of  some  one's  boots  and  shoes ;  the  next 
was  a  begging  letter  from  the  secretary  of  an 
Orphan  Asylum ;  the  third  was  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Smart,  and  ran  as  follows 

"The  Mill, 

March  — l7t,  15—. 

Deak  Miss  Okossfield,—  ^ 

"  Since  seeing  you,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  if  you  still  want  assistance  in  yonr 
school,  our  managing  clerk,  Mr.  Ford,  would  be 
very  useful  to  you.  He  is  a  steady  and  thoroughly 
respectable  man,  and  if  you  like  the  idea,  I  wUl 
ask  him  to  come  and  help  you  next  Tuesday.  As 
I  anticipated,  Mr.  Smart  will  not  hear  of  my  teach- 
ing, though  he  thinks  it  very  kind  of  you  to  have 
the  school. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Crossfield, 
•*  Yours  sincerely, 

"Arabella  Smabt,*" 

Miss  Crossfield. 

"  What  a  splendid  idea  I "  said  Marion  to  ber« 
self,  as  she  folded  up  the  letter ;  "  1  will  certaiolv 
write  and  accept  her  offer.  I  do  hope  that  he  will 
come ;  it  would  solve  all  my  difficulties." 
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CBAPTEB  IV. 
A  PBOMUB. 


For  tbe  last  znontli,  Ford  had  been  living  in  a 
painful  dreani.  His  onter  life  had  gone  on  exactly 
as  nsual,  bnt  within  there  had  been  a  strange 
revolution.  Since  his  last  meeting  with  Marion 
Crossfield  be  had  thought  much  more  of  her  than 
was  good  for  him.  He  had  struggled  a^inst  the 
infatuation,  for  so  he  phrased  it  to  himself ;  he 
despised  his  own  foU^ ;  he  forced  himself  to  work 
till  ne  was  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  exhaustion ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  her 
face  haunted  him  pitilessly,  and  waking  or  sleep- 
ing, he  could  see  her ;  now  swathed  in  her  nunlike 
wrappings,  as  she  first  appeared  to  him  in  the 
mill,  now  fair  and  graceful  in  her  walking-dress, 
and  little  velvet  hat,  looking  as  she  did  when  she 
stood  beside  his  desk,  and  praisd  the  view  from 
his  window. 

"What  a  fool  I  am,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I 
wish  to  Heaven  a  hard  frost  would  set  in,  and 
that  it  would  snow ;  to  be  thoroughly  uncomfort- 
able might  bring  me  to  my  senses." 

But  it  was  growing  too  late  in  the  year  for  such 
an  ezi)eriment,  and  the  buds  were  swelling,  and 
the  earth  was  making  preparation  for  natural 
gladness.  And  in  the  midst  of  all,  one  morning 
he  found  a  note  in  the  office  from  Mrs.  Smart, 
making  her  proposition. 

'*I  must  not  go/'  said  Ford,  as  he  read  it.  I 
will  write  at  once  and  tell  her  so." 

Then  he  reflected  that  so  hastv  a  reply  would 
be  uncourteous,  and  he  resolved  to  give  her  an 
answer  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  returned  from 
dinner.  All  the  morning,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
work,  the  thing  troubled  him.  It  would  have 
been  so  pleasant  to  do  something  for  Miss  Cross- 
field,  but  his  common  sense  told  nim  that  it  was 
a  temptation  to  be  thrust  aside  if  he  valued  his 
own  peace  of  mind.  Any  pleasure  connected  with 
her  would  be  a  poisonous,  delusive  pleasure.  As 
yet  he  was  his  own  master,  and  he  would  remain  so, 
and  before  he  left  the  office  he  wrote  a  decided  but 
polite  refusal  to  Mrs.  Smart's  request,  and  put  it 
m  his  pockety  to  be  deUvered  on  his  return. 
•  There  are  times  in  the  life  of  each  of  us  when 
circumstances  array  themselves  against  us  in 
overwhelming  force,  and  it  was  so  with  Ford  that 
day.  Contrary  to  all  custom.  Miss  Crossfield 
went  down  the  High  Street  on  some  trifling 
errand  at  a  quarter  to  two,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  met  her  as  he  went  back  to  the  mill. 
She  was  surprised  to  see  him  in  High  Street,  as 
she  did  not  know  where  he  lived  or  what  his  hours 
were,  and  he  was  so  connected  with  the  mill  in 
her  mind,  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to 
wonder  where  his  leisure  time  was  spent.  He 
would  have  avoided  her  had  there  been  time,  bnt 

had  come  quicklv  round  the  comer  of  Prince's 
Street,  where  be  loaged,  and  it  was  too  late.  It 
may  be  that  if  she  had  found  time  for  considera- 
tion, she  would  not  have  stopped  to  speak  to  him 
of  the  subject  with  which  her  thoughts  were  filled, 
as  she  did. 

Oh,  Mr.  Ford,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  has  Mrs. 
Smart  asked  you  about  my  school  P  She  told  me 
that  she  was  going,  and  I  should  be  so  glad  of 
year  help." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  come,"  he  answered ; 
"  m  J  time  is  so  much  taken  up." 


"  Cannot  you,  really  P  "  she  asked,  with  genuine 
disappointment  in  her  tone.  "  I  want  help  so 
mucn,  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  looking  away  from 
the  sweet,  troubled  face,  "  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  able.'* 

"It  is  only  once  a  week,"  she  pleaded,  "on 
Tuesday,  and  now  we  have  more  than  fiHy  youths 
and  men,  and  only  Miss  Creek  and  me,  and  some- 
times her  brother,  to  teach  them.  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  have  begun  the  school  without  more 
promises  of  help,  but  the  poor  things  are  so 
anxious  to  learn,  and  it  is  so  sad  to  see  them." 

Her  voice  thrilled  every  fibre  in  his  nature  as  no 
other  voice  had  ever  done  before,  and  he  stood 
silent  before  her,  with  a  dazed,  helpless  feeling 
that  he  could  not  struggle  against  fate. 

**  Will  you  consider  it  P  "  she  went  on,  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  cause  of  his  hesitatioa,  but 
seeing  that  he  wavered.  *  I  would  not  ask  it  on 
any  account  if  it  would  be  oppressive  to  you,  but 
if  you  could  find  time  to  come  sometimes,  I  should 
feel  it  such  a  favour,  and  the  poor  lads  would  be 
so  glad." 

**  I  will  try  to  come  next  Tuesday,"  said  he,  in  a 
sort  of  desperation,  and  raising  his  hat  he  passed 
quickly  on  without  another  word. 

"  If  I  die  for  it  I  can't  refuse  her,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  hurried  down  High-street ;  "  I  must 
bear  it  as  best  I  can." 

A  nd  if  his  dark  face  looked  sterner  and  more 
hollow  than  usual  that  day,  there  was  no  one  to 
take  any  notice  of  it,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 


CHAPTER  v. 


Two  months  had  passed,  and  the  summer  had 
begun,  and  every  Tuesday  night  Ford  had  met 
Marion  Crossfield,  and  had  done  drudgery  for  her 
sake,  and  had  guarded  her  sometimes  to  her  own 
door,  and  had  gained  her  fullest  confidence  and 
regard. 

*•  I  never  could  have  kept  on  the  school  without 
him,"  she  told  her  father  a  hundred  times ;  "  he 
always  does  the  right  thin^,  and  his  boys  get  on 
twice  as  fast  as  mine,  and  ne  does  not  mind  what 
trouble  he  takes." 

And  her  father  laughed,  and  amused  himself 
bv  joking  her  about  her  iufatuation  for  Smart's 
clerk,  and  told  his  nephew  Vernon  Bligh,  who 
was  staying  with  them,  all  about  it. 

"  You  must  show  me  your  paragon,  Mario 
Stuart,"  said  that  young  gentleman  to  his  cousin. 

"  Not  if  you  call  me  by  that  wicked  woman's 
name,"  answered  she. 

"  But  you  remind  me  of  her  in  many  ways," 
said  Vernon.  "  I  should  fancy  she  had  very  much 
your  manners." 

*•  And  pray  do  you  fancy  that  I  should  poison 
one  husband,  and  blow  up  another,  and  fall  in 
love  with  dozens  of  people  P '' 

•*  Oh,  I  take  the  lenient  view  of  her  Majesty's 
character,  and  I  do  not  believe  she  did  any  o^' 
those  things.  But  to  return  to  your  paragon : 
what  is  he  like  P  " 

"  He  is  a  quiet  looking  man  of  about  forty, 
with  black  hair  and  a  clever  face,  and  thin,  hollow 
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cheeks.  Seriously,  Vernon,  you  cannot  think 
what  a  comfort  he' is  to  me,  and  the  boys  are  very 
tiresome  sometimes.  I  do  not  believe  you  would 
put  up  yviih  them  for  one  evening." 

**  Try  me,"  said  her  cousin ;  "  let  me  go  with 
you  next  Tuesday,  for  I  can  see  you  do  not  half 
appreciate  my  good  qualities."      ^  ^ 

It  was  the  school  night,  and  Ford  was  sitting 
at  the  long  desk,  setting  copies  in  his  neat,  regular 
handwriting,  with  a  cluster  of  youths  round  him. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  room  a  line  of  men  were 
seated,  painfully  working  their  way  through  the 
mysteries  of  penmanship,  and  in  the  middle  there 
was  a  party  absorbed  in  the  study  of  arithmetic 
The  windows  were  open,  and  a  lilac  tree  that 
grew  in  the  school  enclosure,  was  waving  its  heavy, 
rich  blossoms  in  the  warm  breeze,  and  several  of 
the  scholars  had  brought  bunches  of  cottage  gar- 
den flowers  for  Miss  Crossfield,  so  that  the  room 
was  ouite  fragrant.  With  a  beating  heart  Ford 
was  listening  for  her  coming,  for  she  was  late 
to-night,  and  seven  had  struck  ten  minutes  ago. 
There  was  a  sound  of  voices  and  laughter;  hasty 
footsteps  on  the  gravel  walk ;  and  she  and  Vernon 
entereu,  she  smiling  at  something  he  said  as  he 
held  the  door  for  her.  He  was  carrying  her  books 
and  her  light  shawl,  and  she  was  so  occupied  with 
him  that  she  did  not  at  once  come  up  and  speak 
to  Ford,  as  was  her  usual  custom.  A  sharp  pang  of 
miserable,  unreasoning  jealousy  thrilled  his  frame, 
and  left  him  cold  and  trembling,  and  he  rose 
hastily  from  his  place,  and  went  over  to  the  other 
end  of  the  schoolroom.  He  could  see  Marion  and 
her  companion  smiling  into  each  others'  faces, 
and  he  noted  the  man's  uncommon  grace  and 
beauty,  and  the  familiar  terms  on  which  he 
seemed  with  Marion.  How  fitting  and  natural  it 
would  be  if  those  two  should  love  one  another, 
and  what  right  had  he  to  complain  of  it  P  Had 
he  net  told  himself  a  hundred  times  that  some- 
thing akin  to  this  might  come,  and  that  he  must 
stand  prepared  P  He  had  never  hoped  himself — 
not  for  a  moment — yet  how  he  suffered  at  seeing 
hope  cut  off.  Marion  wondered  all  that  evening 
at  his  coldness,  and  thought  he  was  offended,  or 
tired  of  the  work,  and  over  and  over  again, 
addressed  him  with  a  gentle  courtesy  that  broke 
his  heart.  The  time  seemed  never  ending  to  Ford 
before  they  all  passed  out  into  the  sweet  spring 
evening  with  its  lilac  scents  and  glimmering  stars, 
and  he  found  himself  once  more  in  his  shabby 
little  sitting-room. 

It  was  all  over,  then — ^and  the  bitterest  thing 
of  all  was,  that  it  had  never  been.  If  oxdy  he 
dared  to  pour  out  his  passion  to  her  once,  and 
then  get  leave  to  die !  He  went  to  his  desk, 
unlocked  it,  and  took  out  a  htter  in  his  own 
handwriting  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  There  was 
no  address  to  it,  and  there  was  no  name  at  either 
the  beginning  or  the  end;  he  had  written  it  a 
month  or  more  ago,  one  stormy  evening,  to  ease 
his  secret  anguish,  and  it  ran  thus: — 

"  It  seems  to  me  at  times  as  if  there  were  only 
you  and  I  in  the  world,  and  all  the  rest  were 
shadows.  It  is  wonderful  that  I  should  have  lived 
so  long  and  not  known  you,  and  even  now  I  know 
so  little.  I  should  like'to  learn  how  you  live  in 
the  wide  rooms  behind  those  garden  walls ;  what 
you  read,  and  who  your  friends  are,  and  how  you 
lill  the  hours.   Nothing  on  earth  could  compare 


with  that  in  interest,  and  yet  von  do  not  dream  that 
I  care.  How  would  you  look,  I  wonder,  if  I  toll 
you  that  I  dared  to  love  you  P  Would  you  be 
angry  P  I  fancy  you  would  turn  pale,  and  that  there 
would  be  the  same  disappointment  and  pity  in 

Jour  eyes  that  I  saw  there  when  thev  told  you  that 
em  Heam,  your  favourite  scholar,  had  been 
caught  poaching,  and  sent  to  prison.  And  of 
course  after  that  you  could  have  no  more  to  do 
with  me.  Good  God  I  to  what  end  is  this  come 
upon  me  P  I  never  sought  it ;  I  battled  against 
it.  I  remember  now  that  even  on  that  first  day 
I  had  to  arm  myself  against  your  sweet  eyes,  and 
the  vibrations  of  your  voice,  though  I  could  not 
understand  why,  and  never  dreamed  of  loring 
you.   If  ever  you  shoidd  guess  my  secret,  think 

me  mad,  and  forgive  " 

The  letter  broke  off  there,  and  he  had  put  it 
away  and  not  looked  at  it  till  now.  It  seemed  to 
him  now  that  he  had  been  wrapt  in  a  happy  dream 
when  he  wrote  those  words,  and  he  tore  the  sheet 
across  and  across  and  threw  it  on  the  fire. 

Then  he  rose,  and  walked  far  out  of  the 
town,  he  knew  not  whither,  coming  back  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  slept  all  night  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
and  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a  terrible  head* 
ache. 

He  looked  so  wan  and  altered  that  Mrs.  Smart 
noticed  it  as  he  passed  the  window  of  the 
dining-room,  where  she  and  her  husband  were 
sittiuK* 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Ford  P  '*  she  inqiuicd', 
**  he  looks  out  of  sorts  altogether." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  his  employer, 
taking  a  second  egg.  **  I  have  thought  sometimes 
lately  he  seemed  out  of  spirits ;  but  he  is  always 
a  ^uiet  sort  of  fellow.  Perhaps  he  wants  his  salary 
raised." 

"  I  don't  see  myself  what  he  can  have  to  trouble 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Smart  complacently ;  "  a  single 
man,  with  no  cares  and  a  sufficient  income." 

She  was  not  an  unkindly  woman,  but  she  looked 
upon  Ford  as  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  machine, 
warranted  not  to  get  out  of  order.  She  could  no 
more  have  understood  the  passion  that  lived  and 
moved  on  the  other  side  of  her  house-waU  than 
could  the  great  Muscovy  drake  on  the  window-sill, 
who  was  waiting  to  be  fed  with  fragments  from  her 
table. 

As  the  day  went  on  the  wretched  certainty  grev 
upon  Ford  that  Marion  Crossfield  loved  and  was 
beloved,  and  he  had  never  before  sounded  his  own 
capacity  for  suffering.  He  did  his  work  as  usnal* 
neatly  and  without  mistakes,  so  strong  was  the 
habit  of  years,  but  he  felt  that  he. could  not  go  on 
living  thus  any  more  than  a  man  could  live  udoq 
the  rack.  He  was  dazed  and  pdidj  as  he  wallced 
towards  the  town,  and  sent  his  dmner  away  an- 
tasted. 

In  the  evening  ^,he  went  kome  exhausted  and 
desperate,  and  naced  up  and  down  his  little  rooffl» 
unable  to  think  or  reason.  All  the  life  of  the 
man's  hearty  suppressed  and  unrealized  in  yoalh, 
was  concentrated  on  this  fatal  passion  of  his 
middle  age. 

He  had  plodded  through  the  grey  level  years, 
content  and  uncomplaining,  but  now  he  had 
neared  the  walls  of  Paradise,  and  heard  fragments 
of  ineffable  music,  and  inhaled  the  immortal  frag- 
rance of  the  flowers  within,  and  he  was  a  new 
man ;  wiser  but  exquisitely  unhappy. 
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The  night  passed,  heavy  hour  by  hour,  and  the 
sun  shone  in  upon  his  sleepless  bed.  He  rose 
lan^nidly  and  dressed,  and  made  his  way  down- 
stairs. The  parlour  was  quite  glorified  bv  the 
sunshine ;  the  plants  in  the  windows  were  bloom- 
ing freshly,  and  there  was  summer  in  the  air. 
Was  there  enchantment  too  P 

On  the  table  lay  a  letter,  the  sight  of  which  sent 
the  blood  to  his  neart,  and  dimmed  his  eyes.  It 
was  enclosed  in  a  dainty  scented  envelope,  with  a 
gold  monogram,  and  he  knew  the  writing  so  weU, 
that  he  conld  scarcely  open  it  for  the  trembling 
of  his  hands. 

This  was  what  the  letter  said : — 

"  Wednesday  afternoon. 

"Dear  Mr.  Ford, 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  let  you  know  at  once 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  to  our  school  next 
Tuesday,  as,  perhaps,  you  may  be  able  to  get 
some  one  for  the  one  night  to  help  you,  if  you  know 
in  time.  Young  Creek  will  go  with  his  sister  if 
he  can,  but  he  is  uncertain.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
absent,  but  my  cousin,  who  was  with  me  yesterday, 
is  going  to  lie  married  on  that  day,  and  I  have 
proiniri^  to  go  to  the  wedding.  It  was  only 
settled  this  alternoon,  for  I  had  feared  whether  I 
could  leave  my  father.  Thsmking  you  once  again 
for  all  your  kmd  assistance, 

"  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

"Marion  CBossmu)." 

Ford,  poor  foolish  dreamer,  seemed  all  on  a 
sudden  to  have  stepped  into  heaven.  He  forgot 
for  the  moment  that  she  was  no  nearer  to  him 
than  before,  and  let  himself  revel  in  the  unhoped- 
for relief  from  pain.  He  crossed  the  sunlit 
meadows,  treading  on  air,  and  more  than  once  on 
his  way  he  took  her  letter  out  of  his  breast-pocket, 
and  looked  at  it  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  real, 
and  not  a  delusion  of  his  overwrought  nerves  and 
bi-ain.  In  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  had  come 
over  him  at  the  discovery  of  his  mistake,  he 
thought  that  he  could  be  content  if  all  only 
remained  as  it  was — if  he  might  have  leave  to  see 
her,  and  hear  her  speak,  and  work  for  her ;  but  he 
knew  at  the  same  time  that  his  love  for  her  had 
struck  deeper  root  than  ever  in  his  being. 


CHAPTER  v. 
"X  WILL  COMB  TO  YOU  THERE  !*' 

It  was  one  evening  in  September,  and  the  school- 
room was  full  of  pupils,  and  Marion  Crossfield  and 
her  helpers  were  very  hard- worked.  She  was 
pleased  and  satisfied  at  the  success  of  their  efforts, 
and  looked  round  the  room  with  a  gentle  pride. 
It  was  very  sweet  to  her  to  realize  that  she  had 
been  able  to  turn  her  kindly  thought  into  action, 
and  brighten  those  dull  lives,  and  there  was  a 
glow  within  her  which  she  had  not  known  for 
years.  Her  life  was  a  useful,  and  in  some  ways 
a  brilliant  one,  for  her  word  was  law  in  Barton, 
and  she  was  surrounded  by  the  eclat  that  wealth 
confers ;  bat  under  all  was  beating  uneasily  the 
woman's  heart,  which  not)iing  except  love,  the 
crown  of  life,  can  fully  satisfy. 
"  I  reaUy  think  the  school  has  been  a  success," 
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she  said,  as  the  scholars  disappeared,  and  she  and 
Miss  Creek  and  Ford  collected  stray  pens  and 
locked  up  cupboards. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  cheerful  Mitfs 
Creek.  "Two  of  my  men  can  read  capitally,  and 
all  the  class  tolerably,  and  when  they  began  they 
could  not  get  through  a  line.  The  women  are 
very  pleased  about  it,  and  several  have  told  me 
their  boys  stop  at  home  and  read  and  write  instead 
of  going  to  the  Plough  every  night." 

"  The  numbers  keep  up  well,"  said  Ford ;  "  there 
were  sixty  here  to-night.  Is  any  one  coming  for 
you.  Miss  Crossfield  P  " 

^'No,"  said  Mation,  "I  think  not;  will  you  take 
care  of  me,  if  you  are  going  my  way  P  " 

They  all  went  out  together,  and  Miss  Creek  bade 
the  others  goodnight  at  the  end  of  the  street 
where  her  father's  shop  stood.  It  was  but  five 
minutes*  further  walk  to  Mr.  Crossfield's,  and  Ford 
and  Marion  said  little  on  the  way. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether,  if  that 
night  he  had  forgotten  his  humility  and  the  social 
gulf  between  them,  and  laid  his  love  at  her  feet, 
she  would  have  stooped  to  take  it.  Marion,  with 
her  large,  dreamful  eyes,  and  high  intelligence,  and 
tender  soul,  was  no  unlikely  woman  to  scorn  con- 
ventions and  defy  the  world  for  love's  sake.  But 
would  she  have  loved  him  P  I  am  half-sorry  that 
he  was  too  unselfish  and  diffident  to  ask  her,  and 
et  had  he  been  other  than  he  was  I  should  not 
ave  cared  so  much  to  trace  his  story. 
Meanwhile  a  sobbing  breeze  blew  round  them  as 
they  walked  and  scattered  autumn  leaves  about 
theirpath. 

"What  a  melancholy-looking  night,**  said 
Marion,  as  she  stood  on  her  doorstep.  "I  dis- 
like autumn,  and  it  seems  upon  us  already." 

**  Oh  there  will  be  more  bright  days  yet,"  said 
Ford,  looking  up  at  her,  and  taking  the  hand  she 
held  out  to  mm. 

**  Good-night,"  said  Marion,  weighed  down  by  a 
sadness  that  she  could  not  account  for. 

"  Good-bye  till  next  week,"  said  he,  and  the  door 
shut  between  them. 

Two  days  had  gone  by  smoothly  and  monoto- 
nously, and  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  there  was 
a  large  party  given  by  Mr.  Vickars,  the  banker, 
who  lived  in  the  yellow  stone  house  near  Mr. 
Crossfield's.  Dr.  Scott,  the  hard-worked  Barton 
surgeon,  who  had  come  home  tired  about  nine 
o'clock,  was  reluctantly  preparing  to  follow  his 
wife  to  the  party,  for  the  Y  icKarses  were  patients, 
and  must  not  be  offended.  He  had  sat  down  in 
the  dining-room  for  a  few  minutes'  peace*  and  had 
read  through  an  article  in  the  Lancet,  with  his 
feet  on  the  fender,  and  was  now  making  his  way 
upstairs  to  dress,  heartily  wishing  that  ne  might 
go  to  bed  instead.  But  that  night  there  was  to  be 
neither  party  nor  bed  for  Dr.  Scott.  He  had  not 
reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  when  there  came  a 
sharp  pull  at  the  surgery -bell,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ment his  assistant  came  into  the  hall  below. 

"  What  is  it,  Jones  P  "  cried  the  doctor, 

**  You  are  wanted  at  Smart's  Mill,  directly,  sir; 
some  one  has  fallen  through  a  trap-door."^ 

"I'U  come  at  once — tell  Tom  to  bring  the 
brougham  round  again."  And  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  doctor  drew  up  on  the  green  before  the 
Smart's  house. 

Eager  faces  were  watching  for  him  at  the  mill 
and  the  office-door,  but  the  house  was  all  dark.  A 
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miller  came  op  to  him  aB  he  stepped  out  of  the 
carriace. 

"  This  way,  please,  doctor,  we've  took  him  in 
the  office. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Dr.  Scott,  following  the 
man,  instruments  in  hand. 

"  It's  Mr.  Ford,  our  clerk ;  he's  main  bad  and 
don't  know  nothing." 

The  doctor  passed  quickly  in,  and  there,  on  the 
floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  little  counting-house. 
Ford  was  lying  on  a  mattress  that  a  miller's  wife 
had  brought  from  her  cottage  hard  by.  He  was, 
as  the  man  had  said,  quite  unconscious  to  all 
appearance,  and  yet  from  time  to  time  he  moaned 
as  if  in  mortal  pain.  The  doctor  carefully  ex- 
amined him,  looking  graver  and  graver  as  he  went 
on,  and  then  paused  and  looked  ut  his  deathly 
face  in  silence. 

"  What  ails  him,  sir  ?  "  asked  good  Mrs.  Fridden, 
who  had  brought  the  mattress,  and  some  brandy 
which  she  had  been  vainly  tiding  to  make  the 
patient  swallow.   "  It's  a  bad  job,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is/'  said  Dr.  Scott ;  "  how  did  it 
hapnenP" 

"Nobody  rightly  knows,  sir,  for  when  they 
found  'un  he  couldn't  say  nowt,  but  old  Bill  the 
top-boy  he  says  as  Mr.  Ford  went  up  to  the  third 
floor  to  look  for  Mr.  Smithers,  for  they  was  a 
working  late,  you  see,  and  Bill  he  thinks  he  must  'a 
forgot  the  trap-door  and  stepped  backwards 
through  it,  or  summat  like  that. 

"  Is  he  married  P  "  asked  the  doctor. 

'''No,  he  ain't  married,  nor  got  no  friends  here 
as  ever  I  heard  tell  of ;  he  come  from  up  north. 
Now  what  do  you  think  ails  him,  doctor  ?  " 

"  He  has  broken  his  ribs,"  answered  he,  "  and  I 
am  afraid  there  are  worse  internal  iojurics.  Are 
you  sure  he  has  no  friends  P  they  should  be  called 
at  once  if  he  had.   Where  is  Mrs.  Smart?  " 

"  They  are  gone  for  a  holiday,"  answered  Mrs. 
Pridden,  "  and  the  house  is  all  shut  up,  else  we 
should  'a  earned  him  there,  where  he'd  'a  been 
more  comfortable  like :  it's  a  unked  thing  to  make 
your  last  end  in  a  office." 

"  We  must  try  to  pull  him  through,"  said  the 
doctor,  but  he  did  not  look  hopeful. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  before  Ford  showed  any 
sign  of  returning  consciousness,  but  at  last  the 
watchers  at  his  side  saw  his  eyelids  flutter,  and  a 
faint  colour  tinge  his  cheek.  Then  his  eyes  fully 
opened,  and  he  looked  round  him  with  a  wonder- 
ing gaze.  The  doctor  made  him  take  some  of 
Mrs.  Pridden's  brandy,  and  spoke  cheerfully  to 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  draw  his  breath  with  less 
difficulty. 

*'  How  long  ?  "  he  asked  at  last,  in  a  faint 

painful  whisper. 

The  doctor  bent  over  him,  listening  for  more. 

"  How  long  shall  I  live  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  a  long  while  yet,  I  hope,'*  said  the  doctor ; 
"  you  must  not  lose  neart,  and  we  will  set  you  up 
again.  Is  there  any  one  yon  would  like  sent  for? 

"I  am  dying,  doctor,"  he  said;  "I  feel  it." 
And  then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  silent. 

There  was  a  little  group  of  the  men  from  the 
mill  outside,  waiting  for  news  of  the  injured  man, 
and  one  of  them  gently  tapped  at  the  outer  door. 
Mrs.  Pridden  went  out  and  gave  them  her  version 
of  Ford's  case,  with  all  the  gusto  for  sickness 
peculiar  to  women  of  the  lower  workiuj^  classes 
to  whom  the  stimulating  and  dramatic  comes 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  suffering  and  horror. 


While  she  was  gone.  Ford  spoke  ag^;  very 
earnestly,  this  time,  with  his  bright,  dark  eyes 
fixed  on  the  doctor's  face. 

"  Will  you  ask  her  to  come  P  I  think  she  would. 
There  is  no  one  else." 

Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

**  Miss  Crossfield,"  whispered  Ford. 

The  doctor  thought  his  patient  was  wandering, 
and  made  no  answer. 

"  Send  for  her  soon,  please,"  said  Ford,  "the 
time  is  short." 

"Miss  Marion  Crossfield,  from  the  Green?" 
asked  the  doctor,  still  incredulous. 

**  Yes,  there  is  only  one,"  answered  Ford. 

In  the  presence  of  that  ^m  master  of  tbe 
ceremonies.  Death,  social  distinctions  are  of  small 
account.  The  dying  man  was  Marion's  equal 
now ;  his  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  he  wonld  tell 
her  all  that  was  in  his  heart,  if  she  would  come 
and  hear  him,  and  he  felt  certain,  knowing  what 
she  was,  that  she  would  come. 

The  doctor  summoned  Mrs.  Pridden,  and  resolved 
to  fetch  Marion  himself. 

"  Drive  to  Mr.  Crossfield's  as  fast  as  you  can," 
said  he  to  his  coachman ;  "  stay,  no— to  Mr. 
Vickars' — there  is  a  party  there,  and  she  was 
going  to  it,"  he  added,  looking  at  his  watch,  and 
seeing  that  the  hands  pointed  to  eleven  o'clock. 

As  he  was  rapidly  whirled  into  the  town,  Dr. 
Scott  wondered  within  himself  at  Ford's  request, 
and  still  harboured  the  uncomfortable  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  had  known  what  he  asked.  Wonld 
Miss  Crossfield  be  willing  to  go  back  with  him  ? 
and,  if  she  did  not^  how  should  he  pacify  his 
unhappy  patient? 

He  got  down  at  Mr.  Vickars'  house,  and  rang 
the  bell  with  nervous  sharpness.  The  windows 
were  all  lit  up,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  gay 
music ;  there  was  a  bank  of  flowers  in  the  hall, 
and  as  the  footman  opened  the  door  a  flood  of 
light  streamed  out  into  the  dark  etreet. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  Miss  Crossfield,"  said  tbe 
doctor.  **  I  will  stay  here  if  you  will  send  her  to 
me.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  so  find  her  as 
quickly  as  you  can." 

Willi  an  alarmed  look,  the  man  quickly  departed 
on  his  mission,  but  the  few  minutes  of  his  absence 
seemed  hours  to  the  impatient  doctor.  The  con- 
trast between  the  scene  no  had  left  and  the  lights 
and  music  and  flowers  struck  so  painfully  on  em 
his  practised  nerves  that  it  almost  unmanned  him, 
and  he  wished  the  business  well  over. 

Bright  figures  moved  across  the  hall,  and  turned 
to  stare  at  nim,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  opening 
out  of  it  a  dance  tune  struck  up  and  he  could 
hear  the  measured  rhythm  of  the  dancers'  feet 
Was  she  never  coming  ?  Yes,  at  last  In  a  rich 
silvery  dress,  with  jewels  on  neck  and  arms,  she 
came  swiftly  along  the  corridor,  and  ran  towards 
him  as  he  stood  among  the  flowers. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it?  "  she  cried,  pale  and. tremb- 
ling, "  my  father  " 

"  No,  not  your  father,  Miss  Crossfield.  There 
has  been  a  bad  accident  at  Smart's  mill;  their 
clerk  has  fallen  through  a  trap-door  and  is  very 
much  injured,  and  he  wishes  to  see  you.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  him  P  " 

"  I  will  come  at  once,"  she  answered,  to  the 
doctor's  surprise  and  relief.  My  cloak,  Mary," 
she  cried  to  a  passing  maid. 

"  Will  he  recover  P  "  she  asked  abruptly.  ^  ^ 

•*  I  do  not  think  he  can  live  through  the  night, 
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answered  the  doctor,  and  she  said  nothing  more, 
but  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage  besiae  him, 
mnffied  in  her  wraps,  and  leaning  back  so  that  he 
oonld  not  see  her  face. 

The  doctor  handed  her  ont  at  the  office  door, 
and  led  her  to  the  place  where  poor  Ford  was 
lying.  The  miller's  wife  sat  watching  him,  with  a 
msmal  face. 

"Come  into  this  room,  for  a  moment,  Mrs. 
Fridden,"  said  the  doctor,  passing  into  the  mill, 
and  shutting  the  door  of  communication. 

Marion  knelt  on  the  iioor  beside  the  dying  man, 
and  took  his  cold  hand  in  hers  that  was  scarcely 
less  cold.  He  was  breathing  with  difficulty,  and 
each  breath  was  like  a  knife  stabbing  him. 

••I  am  so  very,  very  sorry,"  she  murmured; 
"  yon  wished  to  speak  to  me  ?  oh,  I  wish  I  had 
known  earlier ;  I  would  have  come  at  once  to  you. 
If  only  I  could  help  you  1" 

He  was  looking  at  her  all  the  while,  with  a 
strange  li^ht  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  few  moments 
his  breathmg  grew  less  difficult,  and  he  gasped. 

"  I  wanted  you  to  know — I  wanted  to  tell  you 
myself— it  cannot  harm  you  now — how  I  have 
loved  you — ^always.   You  will  not  be  angry  ?  " 

For  answer  she  stooped  and  kissed  him.  Still 
holding  his  hand,  she  sank  beside  the  mattress, 
and  laid  her  disengaged  arm  behind  his  head. 

"  Now  I  die  happy — so  happy,"  he  whispered ; 
•'it  is  too  good." 

For  a  long  time  they  were  silent,  his  strength 
ebbing  slowly,  but  surely. 

We  shall  meet  agam,"  she  said  with  a  sad 
smile ;  "  I  will  come  to  you  there !  " 

It  had  often  troubled  her  that  her  faith  in  a 
future  life  was  so  vague  and  faint,  and  at  times 
altogether  clouded,  but  now  her  faith  was  firm. 
It  could  not  end  thus,  and  for  him  and  for  herself 
Heaven  wasfiBo  necessary  that  she  could  not  doubt. 

Without,  the  mill-stream  flowed  on,  dark  and 
silent  under  the  stars,  and  within  they  kept  watch 
beside  a  deeper  river.  The  birds  began  to  twitter 
in  the  elms,  and  there  was  a  reddening  light  on 
the  distant  horizon,  when  he  drew  his  last  breath 
with  his  eyes  looking  into  hers. 

In  the  churchyard,  not  far  from  where  the  old 
miller  lies,  there  is  a  grave  with  a  marble  cross, 
and,  in  summer  or  winter,  there  are  always  fresh 
£owers  there,  placed  bv  the  same  tender  hands. 

Marion  Crossfield  nas  never  married.  She 
wears  on  her  bosom  a  lock  of  black  hair  streaked 
with  grey,  and  will  wear  it  till  such  time  as  she 
meeia  Lester  Ford  again. 


B  0  N  D  E  L. 

{For  Music) 

THOSE  gentle  eyes  of  lilac  blue. 
More  tender  far  than  infant  skies, 
The  armour  of  my  heart  broke  through. 
Those  gentle  eyes. 

And  I,  so  brave  in  strength  and  size, 
The  scorner !  must  my  scorning  rue. 
And  kneel,  their  constant  sacrifice. 

Those  gentle  eyes  so  filled  with  dew. 

Sweet  flowers  that  I  have  learned  to  prize— 
Ah  2  will  tbey  grant  me  all  I  sue, 
Tnose  gentle  eyes  ? 

Bbb*nabp  WEUEn. 
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OB  THE  BLUE  LAKE, 
BT  A.  POCKUKGTON. 


Paet  L 

CHAPTEK  y. 
FROM  THE  LAKE. 

THE  sky  was  black ;  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
moon  yet  But  it  was  not  to  the  Blue  Lake 
thatthe  Baroness  fought  her  way  against  the  raging 
winds,  but  homewards  to  the  Schloss.  Everything 
seemed  asleep  when  she  reached  it;  but  that  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  she  stepped  across 
the  threshold  the  old  turret  clock  toDed  out  the 
hour  of  midnight.  The  measured  strokes  were 
caught  up  by  the  wind  and  flung  to  and  fro,  till 
it  seemed  a  long  dismal  knell  that  was  ringing. 
The  Baroness  shuddered  and  crept  into  the  nail, 
which  would  have  been  dark  but  for  the  faint 
glimmer  of  a  light  wich  seemed  passing  through  a 
side  corridor.  Lutchina  hung  back  at  first  in  the 
shadows ;  then,  nerved  by  some  secret  resolution, 
went  forward  to  meet  whomsoever  held  it.  It  was 
her  husband.  He  was  on  his  way  upstairs.  With 
his  foot  on  the  lowest  step,  the  Baron  turned  and 
saw  the  white  and  forlorn  woman  behind  him. 
His  face  grew  as  white  as  hers,  white  with  scorn 
and  wrath  unspeakable.  He  drew  himself  to  his 
full  height  and  gazed  down  on  her,  all  the  pride 
of  all  the  Wolfthurms  gathered  together  in  his 
blue  eyes.  It  was  a  look  that  kills.  Then  he 
spoke.  "  Go,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  want  you— go ! " 
Tben  ho  turned  his  back  on  her  and  went  slowly 
up  the  stairs ;  the  light  from  his  taper  flickered 
on  carved  oak,  gleamed  on  the  limbs  of  a  statue, 
went  out,  and  ail  was  dark. 

The  Baroness  waited  till  his  last  step  had  died 
away ;  she  threw  up  her  hands  as  if  to  take  a 
mute  farewell  of  all  within  the  Schloss,  then  lofb 
it.  Her  husband  had  been  cold  to  her  of  late,  had 
treated  her  like  a  stranger,  yet  always  with  infinite 
courtesy.  Now  he  had  spoken  to  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  dog,  or  worse.  She  understood  that 
by  some  means  he  knew  all— that  in  his  eyes  she 
hod  done  an  unpardonable  thing.  "  I  do  not  want 
you,"  he  had  said;  "Go!"  For  one  moment 
Lutchina  paused  beside  the  old  Schloss  door; 
then,  as  a  vivid  sheet  of  flame  shot  across  the 
heavens,  setting  her  brain  on  fire,  bhe  fled.  Away 
over  the  green  sward,  away  under  the  groaning 
trees,  away  to  the  Blue  Lake.  There  would  be  no 
moon  to  nse  above  the  firs  that  night,  but  there 
was  light  enough  without  it.  Every  second  the 
lightning  flashed  out  from  under  the  black  arch 
of  sky  till  the  earth  seemed  in  a  blaze ;  the  very 
air  smelt  sulphurous.  Lutchina  ran,  the  flames 
seeming  to  lick  her  feet,  to  hover  round  her,  as 
blinded  and  terror-stricken  she  fled  through  their 
baleful  fires  towards  the  lake.  Would  Melchior 
be  there  P  He  was  not  there,  and  she  was  glad. 
She  stood  quite  alone  on  the  brink  of  the  myste- 
rious waters,  whose  bosom,  sheltered  from  the 
tempest,  lay  almost  unruffled,  save  in  the  centre, 
where  great  eddies  ran  circling  into  one  another 
as  silently  and  smoothly  as  if  the  lake  was  fiUed 
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with  oil.  In  the  storm  of  wind,  a  tree  torn  np  by 
the  roots  crashed  now  and  again  in  the  snrronno- 
ins  woods;  above  everj  other  sound  rose  the 
snllen  roar  of  the  stream  which  flowed  with  resist- 
less power  from  the  lake.  A  constant  glare  lit 
np  the  desolate  scene.  Like  Lutchina,  no  tears 
seemed  able  to  come  to  the  relief  of  Nature ;  the 
sky  and  the  earth  seemed  in  throes. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  as  the  pale  Baroness 
climbed  into  a  boat,  whose  stem  lay  beside  her, 
half-bnried  in  grasses;  that  same  old  boat  in 
which  she  and  Melchior  had  one  day  sat  together 
and  pushed  out  on  to  sunny  waters.  She  did  not 
toucn  an.  oar,  but  the  skifP,  as  if  troubled  by  her 
'  action,  ouiyered  through  every  beam,  and  caught 
at  once  oy  an  under-current,  bore  its  frail  burden 
towards  tne  centre  of  the  lake.  There,  in  obedience 
to  the  swirling  eddies,  it  revolved  slowly,  and 
Lutohina,  leanmg  over  its  side,  gazed  down  into 
the  weird  depths. 

The  old  legend  which  had  been  dimly  shaping 
itself  in  her  over-wrought  brain  as  she  hurried  to 
-the  snot,  now  seized  upon  her  with  alluring  force. 
The  Dones  of  tiie  dead  trees  that  gleamed  up 
through  the  water  at  every  fiery  flash,  grew  to  be 
like  so  many  enticing  arms  thrust  spirit-wise 
towards  her. 

"  Come,"  the  enchanted  lake  seemed  to  murmur 
through  its  encircling  eddies ;  "  come  and  shroud 
thy  pain  within  my  breast.  The  foul  I  bury  under 
my  caverns,  but  the  pure  I  cast  up  amongst  the 
flowers — the  white  lillies,  the  blue  forget-me-nots. 
Cast  thy  fate  into  my  hands,  nor  fear  to  die. 
When  the  light  of  love  and  trust  is  gone  from  life, 
then,  oh  heavy-hearted  one,  it  is  well  to  feel 
Death's  healing  arms  about  thee  I " 

Head  and  heart  were  on  fire  as  Lutchina  hung^ 
over  the  boat ;  a  little  wave  thrust  up  its  lip  and 
kissed  her  on  the  face — such  a  cool,  sweet  kiss^  it 
sealed  her  fate. 

"1  am  innocent — I  am  innocent!"  cried  the 
Baroness  aloud,  with  a  little  sob,  as  she  stepped 
from  the  boat  straight  into  the  gleaming  water. 

The  next  moment  a  terrible  cry  rang  through 
the  night— a  cry  in  a  man's  voice. 

"  Lutchina !  Lutchina ! " 

But  Lutchina's  ears  were  deaf  to  every  cry  now. 

Melchior,  for  it  was  he,  ran  horror-stricken  to 
the  edffe  of  the  lake,  and,  clothed  as  he  was, 
plunged  into  its  baleful  depths.  He  had  been 
watching  for  the  Baroness  in  the  woods,  but  had 
missed  her :  when  he  turned  to  keep  his  evil  tryst 
by  the  water,  it  was  in  time  only  to  see  her  slip 
into  its  cold  embrace. 

Count  Melchior  was  a  strong  swimmer,  but  the 
lightning  blinded,  and  the  cnill  under-currents 
repulsed  him.  What  ailed  his  limbs  that  night  P 
What  had  happened  to  the  lakeP  He  saw  the 
white  robe  of  ner  he  loved  floating  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  stream  that  rushed  from  the  lake, 
but  he  could  not  reach  it.  Something  clogged  his 
feet ;  something,  as  he  wrestled  madly  with  the 
whirlpool  in  the  centre,  caught  him  by  the  middle 
and  bore  him  downwards;  the  boat,  revolving 
slowly,  hovered  always  beyond  his  grasp.  In  a 
few  short  momenta  the  Count  grew  weary  of  the 
struggle ;  he  threw  up  his  arras  over  his  head  and 
was  sucked  into  the  heart  of  the  lake. 

It  was  about  that  hour  that  Matthias  left  the 
mill.    He  had  come  to  himself  not  long  after 


Lutchina  had  left;,  waking  to  find  his  wound 
neatly  bound,  and  traces  of  a  visitor's  presence 
about  him.  A  bowl  of  water  stood  ready  to  his 
hand  to  drink,  the  hearth  had  been  swept  up,  a 
pot  of  flowers  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
falling  when  he  stumbled,  stood  now  upright  on 
the  table.  "  It  is  my  lad,  Karl,"  he  thought ; 
"he  must  have  looked  in  when  passing  home- 
wards." He  felt  stiff,  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  use  his  brain  at  will.  His  ears  were  fuU 
of  the  sound  of  bells — ^bells  and  rushinp  water. 
He  threw  open  the  casement  and  the  lightning 
flashed  in ;  from  the  old  Schloss  turret  came  the 
wail  of  midnight  chimes.  Then  the  roar  of  the 
Lutchina  drowned  everything  else,  and  the  miller 
woke  from  his  lethargy  and  went  out  to  see  to  the 
safetjr  of  his  cattle-sheds  and  miU-wheel ;  for  once 
or  twice  in  a  generation  the  river  had  been  known 
to  rise  above  its  banks  and  devastate  the  valley. 

He  made  his  way  against  the  fierce  tempest  of 
wind,  and  by  the  fflare  of  the  lightning  saw  that 
as  yet  all  was  well;  but  the  Lutchina  flowed  now 
like  a  vast,  deep  river ;  the  mysterious  springs  of 
the  Blue  Lake  nad  burst  their  bonds,  ana,  welling 
up  through  the  fissures  in  its  bed,  had  turned  the 
pretty  stream  of  a  few  hours  before  into  a  mighty 
torrent.  Matthias,  standing  under  the  miU-wheel, 
watched  its  course. 

The  water  flowed  steadily,  but  here  and  there 
its  bosom  was  strewn  with  branches,  torn  by  the 
wind  off  the  trees,  and  once,  as  the  miller  gazed, 
there  passed  before  him  a  little  bird,  which,  flung 
from  its  warm  nest,  now  fluttered  its  wings  feebly 
in  the  water  and  cried  to  be  saved.  He  thrust 
his  stick  out  to  reach  it,  but  it  was  too  short ;  the 
bird  sank  just  as  something  else  came  floating 
down  the  swollen  stream  to  arrest  his  attention. 
This  time  it  was  a  great  limb  off  a  pine;  its 
branches  were  twisted  and  tangled  together,  and 
in  the  network  of  wet  foliage  there  gleamed  some- 
thing white. 

It  came  swiftly  nearer  and  nearer,  was  caught 
by  an  eddy  and  washed  into  a  hollow  of  the  bank, 
then  it  came  on  more  slowly — a  strange  raft  with 
the  white  tangled  in  its  midst — ^more  slowly  still, 
till  it  laid  itself  and  burden  at  the  miller's  feet, 
who  straightway  fell  on  his  knees  beside  it,  white 
as  he  had  never  yet  been ;  for  this  time  it  was  no 
bird,  no,  nor  even  a  crumpled  rose  that  the  waters 
had  tossed  idly  to  his  feet,  but  a  drowned  woman. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
"LET  IT  WATT." 

It  was  perhaps  three  years  after  these  things. 
One  day  Matthias,  for  he  still  owned  the  mill,  was 
seated  busily  working  at  one  of  his  wooden  models, 
when  there  came  to  him  through  the  open  door- 
way, it  being  summer,  the  sound  of  prattle  and 
laughter.  Looking  up,  he  saw  coming  along  the 
garden  pathway  a  strangle  couple — an  old  man 
and  a  little  child.  The  chUd  dragged  the  old  man 
along  by  one  finger,  his  blue  eyes  danced  with 
glee,  he  shouted  aloud  in  baby  tones  of  triumph, 
^r  he  rode  on  the  old  man's  stick. 

Matthias  rose  as  the  two  reached  the  door,  a 
look  of  mingled  pain  and  confusion  suffusing  his 
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lace.  He  doffed  hifl  cap.  "  Welcome,  Herr  Baron/' 
faidhe. 

The  high  bom  have  almoet  to  a  greater  extent 
than  their  humbler  brethren  the  faculty  of  hiding 
their  pain. 

The  Baron's  heart  was  fiore  that  day,  for  it  was 
the  first  he  had  been  home  for  three  ^frears,  bnt  he 
did  not  show  it.  "  Yea,  friend  Mattmas,"  said  he, 
**  I  am  back  once  more  at  the  Schloss.  This  little 
fellow  captnred  me  as  I  passed  thy  gate.  Thou 
art  married  then?  " 

The  miller  shook  his  head.  "It  is  not  my 
child." 

"Whose  thenP" 

"Mv  sister's." 

"  Ah.''  A  simple  exdamationi  but  spoken  with 
a  shuddering  sigh.  Once  the  Baron  had  dreamed 
of  holding  lust  such  a  little  son  in  his  own  arms. 
He  turned  nis  eyes  from  the  child,  whose  head 
made  sunshine  in  a  dim  comer,  and  looked  out 
•cross  the  garden ;  "  Matthias,"  said  he,  then 
paused ;  ^  thou  hast  found  nothing  as  tet  P  " 

The  miller  knew  at  once  to  what  he  alluded.  He 
was  silent  a  moment,  then  answered,  *'I  have 
found  nothing,  Herr  Baron." 

The  Baron  looked  suddenly  into  his  face,  it  was 
as  if  something  in  the  man's  tone  denied  the 
words. 

"I  have  heard  something,"  said  Matthias, 
lAowly  fingering  his  model*  ana  answering  the  un- 
spoken question. 

"80P* 

"  I  have  heard  the  tmth." 

The  Baaron  stood  irresolute  a  moment,  then 
wxtiiout  looking  again  at  Matthias  he  left  the 
milL. 

The  miller  caught  the  rosy  child  into  his  arms 
and  watched  the  old  man  pace  down  the  path. 
The  burden  of  sixty  years  seemed  to  weigh  on 
him  matly— he  leaned  heayily  on  his  stan,  and 
kept  nia  eyes  on  the  nound  as  he  walked.  He 
Buffers,"  said  the  miller  to  himself,  "but  he  is 
proud.  Perhaps  he  will  not  come  again." 

But  the  Baron  did,  after  a  little  while,  come  a 
second  time  to  ^e  mill,  and  his  first  question  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold  was,  "Where  is  the 
cfaildP" 

Matthias  went  away  to  seek  it^  and  presentl;r 
laid  the  babe  on  the  old  man's  knee,  where  it 
nesUfld  comfortably  and  played  with  his  seals. 

The  miller  watched  tne  two,  an  unutterable 
Ik^ht  in  his  grave  eyes.  He  sighed  when  more 
nttinly  than  before  he  saw  the  ravages  tliat  trouble 
had  committed  on  the  Baron — ^in  trath  the  storm 
of  three  years  since  had  laid  an  indelible  hand  on 
him ;  his  countenance  was  furrowed  and  wrinkled 
with  care.  Old  Jossi  had  been  quite  right  about 
that  storm.  It  was  one  that  would  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  Schloss  chapel  had  been  stmck  by 
the  lightning  that  ziight,  and  its  roof  demolishea, 
Imt  not  tiUthe  morning  broke  was  it  discovered  that 
the  Baroness  was  missing.  In  his  room  the  Baron 
found  a  missive  ham  Count  Melchior,  stating  in 
lorief  words  that  the  rambler's  spirit  was  upon 
him  again,  and  that  he  might  be  absent  from  the 
Schloss  a  few  months  $  but  of  Lutchina  there 
Was  no  trace  whatever  until  the  sun  shone  out 
again  on  the  second  day  after  her  disappearance, 
when  diance  took  old  Jossi  and  a  party  of  searchers 
to  the  Blue  Lake.  The  water  was  thick  and 
troubled  as  it  had  never  been,  the  hidden  springs 


still  welled  up  through  its  breast,  forming  wild 
eddies  and  wnirlpools,  no  bottom  could  be  seen ; 
but  where  the  Lutchina  had  its  outlet  lay  the  old 
boat  half  filled  with  water,  and  in  it  the 
Baroness's  cloak.  Then  they  said  she  must  be 
dead,  and  all  but  ill  blood  sprang  up  between 
them  and  one  of  their  number,  a  young  man  who 
had  ^ven  out  that  in  hurrying  through  the  wood 
skirting  the  lake  when  the  storm  commenced  he 
had  seen  a  white  figure  run  betwixt  the  trees,  and 
eoon  after  been  startled  by  a  terrible  cry.  Then 
he  had  tumed  his  back  and  fled,  for  as  every  one 
amongst  them  knew  it  was  death  to  meet  the 
spirit  of  the  haunted  lake.  Now  Jossi  bowed 
his  old  head  and  told  them  it  must  have  been  the 
Baroness ;  strange  though  it  seemed,  she  must 
have  been  straying  out  on  this  fearful  night,  and, 
bewildered  with  terror,  have  attempted  to  cross 
the  waters.  There  was  no  doubt  aoout  it,  since 
she  lay  not  under  any  fallen  tree — the  Baroness 
was  drowned.  60  Jossi  went  sadly  back  to  the 
Schloss,  and  laid  the  cloak  at  his  master's  feet. 
There  was  no  need  for  any  words ;  it  told  its  own 
Utory.  But  whatever  the  Baron's  thoughts  he 
kept  them  to  himself,  and  Gmtli  being  gone,  for 
she  never  returned  to  the  Schloss,  he  was  able  to 
keep  bis  own  secrets  and  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  his  you^tig  wife's  fate. 

Ill  news  travels  apace,  and  the  Countess  Eliza- 
beth was  quick  to  learn  the  misfortune  that  had 
overtaken  her  kinsman.  "  I  said  it  would  happen," 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  packed  up  her  knitting 
and  her  black  robes,  and  got  into  her  travelling 
carriage  ;  "  I  said  it  would  happen."  She  drove 
by  hurried  stages  to  the  Schloss,  and  found  the 
Baron  broken  m  health  as  well  as  spirit.  But 
the  old  man  was  as  full  of  pride  as  of  pain. 
"  Peace,  peace ! "  he  cried,  sternly,  as  the  Grafinn 
shook  her  curls  over  him,  and  this  miserable 
ending  to  his  second  love-marriage.  "Peace, 
woman  I  nor  name  that  name  to  me  again." 
Before  many  days  the  subterranean  springs  sank 
back  into  their  wonted  courses,  and  the  Blue  Lake 
smiled  calmly  in  tbe  sun  as  before,  yet  it  yielded 
no  sign  nor  token  of  Lutchina,  but  jealouslv 
guaided  its  dead.  Then  the  Grafinn  Elizabeth 
bore  away  her  cousin  from  the  Schloss  and  its 
dismal  recollections ;  she  nursed  him  through  an 
illness  in  her  own  house,  and  after  it  took  him 
travelling  with  her.  Now,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties, 
he  was  come  home  again.  "The  Schloss  will 
feel  very  empty,"  he  had  said,  with  the  gentle 
patience  of  tne  aged,  "  but  I  was  bom  in  it  and 
must  die  in  it."  She  was  there  too ;  nothing  in- 
deed now  seemed  likely  to  send  her  ^om  its  walls 
unless  it  were  Helchior's  return.  But  of  that 
there  was  still  no  sign.  Where  Melchior  could  be 
was  indeed  a  mysteiy;  nothing  had  been  seen  or 
heard  of  him  m  the  lands  through  which  thev 
passed;  sometimes  the  Baron's  Heart  was  duU 
with  forebodings-^was  he  childless  as  well  as 
widowed?  Before  he  left,  the  Baron  had  laid  a 
solemn  charge  in  the  hands  of  Matthias.  Jossi 
was  growing  old ;  now  that  his  spirit  was  broken 
as  his  master's  eyes  and  limbs  seemed  failing  him 
—but  tbe  Baron  remembered  that  he  had  in  old 
dSiyB  taken  note  of  the  miller's  devotion  to  his 
taciturn  master — no  gentler  hand  surely  could  be 
found  to  raise  from  the  waters  whatsoever  they 
cast  up.  And  Matthias,  the  tears  standing  in  his 
eyes,  promised  to  watch  the  lake  and  its  quiet 
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sliores,  and  to  gnard  everything  that  was  found 
upon  them.  But  the  waters  held  their  peace,  and 
threw  np  not  so  xnach  as  a  ribbon  or  a  torn  fraj^- 
ment  of  dress.  Thns  much  the  Baron  knew  after  his 
first  visit  to  the  mill.  On  this  occasion  he  seemed 
but  to  have  come  to  fondle  the  babe,  unless  it  were 
for  the  reason  he  gave  the  miller,  that  he  liked 
to  see  him  at  his  work.  But  in  truth  men  return 
to  the  birthplace  of  their  sorrows  as  to  their  joys, 
and  it  may  have  been  that  the  old  mill  spoke  to  the 
Baron  in  hushed  accents  of  one  who  was  not,  at 
once  keeping  alive  yet  soothing  the  dull  aching 
of  his  heart. 

"  Matthias,"  said  the  Baron,  as  he  watched  the 
delicate  manipulation  of  the  tools  in  the  miller's 
deft  hands,  and  saw  him  hang  a  wheel  lovingly  on 
its  slender  pivot,  "thou  must  stay  no  longer  in 
this  place.  Travel  and  visit  the  cities.  Thou  wilt 
be  known  one  day." 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  the  miller  simply, 
conscious  of  inborn  power.  Then  he  sighed.  "But 
I  have  work  to  finisn  here  first." 

"More  work?" 

"  In  truth,  yes.  See,  Herr  Baron,"  continued 
the  miller,  as  he  smoothed  a  jagged  end  of  wood, 
"  gaps  come  into  life  as  well  as  models — it  is  as 
hard  sometimes  to  bring  two  together  as  it  is  to 
dovetail  these  pieces  of  cnesnut." 

"  To  whom  do  you  allude  P  "  asked  the  Baron, 
a  little  wonder  in  his  eyes. 

"  To  mv  sister.  She  and  her  husband  are  fallen 
out  together." 

"  Ah,  and  you  would  make  them  one  P  " 

**  Please  God,"  said  the  miller  piously. 

"  It  is  like  playing  with  lighted  tow,  you  may 
chance  to  burn  your  fingers,"  said  the  Baron. 
"  Whatever  the  lot  of  the  peacemaker  in  heaven, 
it  is  an  uneasy  one  on  earth.   Beware,  friend." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  answered  calm  Matthias. 

The  next  time  the  Baron  visited  the  mill,  the 
miller  met  him  with  a  sad  face.  The  child  was 
iU. 

"  What  ails  it  P  "  asked  the  Baron. 
"  We  cannot  tell,  its  mother  and  I.   She  is  dis- 
tracted." 

"  Ah,  she  lives  with  yon."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
"  have  you  brought  them  together  yet  P  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  miller  dejectedlv.  "  It  is 
harder  than  I  thought.  You  see,  when  the  trouble 
began  they  misunderstood  one  another,  and  then 
each  is  proud." 

The  Baron  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  strangers.  "  How  came  the  trouble 
about  P  "  he  asked. 

"  A  third  came  between  them." 

The  Baron  started.  Presently  he  said,  "And  a 
third  tries  to  join  them.  They  say  there  is  luck 
in  odd  numbers.  I  pray  it  may  be  so  in  your 
case." 

"  Amen,"  said  Mathias  solemnly,  and  the  Baron 
went  away. 

That  same  afternoon,  the  Griifinn  called  at  the 
mill.  On  her  approach,  a  woman,  in  peasant's 
dress,  who  was  lulling  the  babe  to  sleep  by  the 
fire,  moved  hurriedly  mto  an  adjoining  room  and 
the  Countess  was  met  by  the  miller  alone. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  the  sick  child,"  she  said, 
for  she  had  a  charitable  heart  and  loved  to  dis- 
pense her  gifts  with  her  own  hands,  especially 
those  in  medicine,  having,  like  some  good  women, 
a  maxim  to  bestow  with  every  pill. 
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Matthias  fetched  the  babe,  and  lud  it,  as  she 
bade,  in  her  lap.  Its  heavy  eyes  were  closed,  iU 
little  features  like  wax,  it  lay  quite  still  and 
hardly  breathed. 

"  How  long  has  it  been  thus  P  "  asked  the  ladj, 
staring  steadfastly  on  the  child. 

"  Perhaps  three  weeks,  noble  Fran.** 

"  You  have  let  it  play  too  long  by  the  river— it 
has  caught  a  chill— the  poor  littie  one  is  dying  of 
a  low  fever." 

"  Dying  P  Ah  no ! "  The  miUer^s  face  grew 
as  white  as  the  child's. 

"  Well,  it  is  very  ill,  and  such  things  always  go 
worse  with  strong  children — this  seems  a  sturdy 
fellow.   Let  me  see  its  mother." 

"  She  is  resting ;  she  has  not  lain  down  for 
nights." 

With  a  little  sigh,  the  child  opened  its  eyes  and 
fixed  them  on  the  Countess's  hajrd  features.  Such 
eyes — blue  as  gentians,  and  full  of  that  pathetic 
mute  appeal  seen  in  the  eyes  only  of  suffeiiog 
babes  and  animals.  The  Countess  caught  her 
breath  a  moment,  and  gazed  with  a  look  grown 
suddenly  troubled  on  the  child's  face.  Where  bad 
she  seen  those  eyes  before  P 

The  baby  turned  on  her  lap,  smiled  faintly,  and 
tried  to  lift  its  feeble  arms  towards  Matthias.  Tbe 
miller  caught  it  to  his  breast  with  a  half-choked 
sob.   "  It  must  not  die,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  well,  we  are  all  in  the  good  God*R  hands," 
returned  the  Grafinn,  with  serene  piety.  "  Bid 
the  mother  come  to  the  Schloss  to-night  for  medi- 
cine and  wine,  a  walk  will  do  her  gocM." 

So  she  went  away,  walking  thougjhtfully  down 
the  path.  Her  black  robe  trailed  m  the  dust; 
such  a  thing  had  never  happened  to  it  before. 

But  it  was  Matthias  and  no  anxioQs-eyed  woman 
who  called  to  fetch  the  medicine  from  the  Schloss. 
The  Grafinn  laid  a  little  basket  in  his  hand  and 
gave  her  directions.  "It  was  the  mother  I 
wished  to  see,"  she  said,  in  displeased  tones. 

"Just  so,  Fran.  But  she  prays  your  pardon— 
she  is  still  faint  from  over-watching." 

**  Well,  do  not  forget  all  I  have  told  you,  and 
send  to  me  for  anything  further  that  is 
wanted." 

Matthias  bowed  and  left.  It  was  such  a  beauti- 
ful soft  night  the  Baron  went  with  him  as  far  as 
the  Schloss  gates. 

"The  chUd's  illness  tronbles  thee  greatly, 
friend,"  said  he,  takiuff  note  of  the  millers 
silence,  "and  truly  it  is  hard  when  the  little  ones 
suffer.  I  remember  once  when  Melchior  was  just 
soiU  " 

The  miller's  mouth  quivered.  "  The  child's  death 
will  be  that  of  its  motner,"  said  he  laconically. 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  continued  the  Baron,  whose 
thoughts  like  those  of  the  aged  often  rambled  back 
to  the  past ;  "  always  a  strange  quiet  child,  he  lay 
so  still  then — he  was  at  death's  door;  it  migbt 
have  been  better  had  he  died,"  ended  the  old  man. 
pausing  abruptly  in  his  walk  to  look  at  the  stars 
which  gleamed  down  from  the  sky  like  tbe  pore 
eyes  of  angels.  They  had  almost  reached  the 
gates.  "  Herr,  you  have  heard  nothing  of  him  ?  " 
asked  Matthias. 

The  Baron  shook  his  head.  "  Nor  anvone  else," 
said  he.  "  It  has  never  been  so  before,  for  thoagh 
I  might  not  see  him  he  would  write.  But  now 
since  the  night  of  the  storm  all  is  blank  to  me— 
all  mystery.   W  hy  do  you  ask  ?  " 
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"Baran^  I  said  once  that  though  I  found  nothing 
I  bad  heard  Bomething." 

The  Baron  leaned  neavily  on  his  stick  as  he 
replied,  *'Aye,  jou  told  me  you  had  heard  the 
trutii;  but  I  kept  silent,  for  my  heart  misgave  me. 
The  truth  may  be  a  terrible  one  to  hear.  And, 
good  Matthias,  I  have  borne  so  much— there  is  no 
pain  Kke  that  of  an  old  wound  reopened.'* 

The  miller  sighed.  "That  is  true,"  said  he, 
looking  at  the  sorrowful  white  head  beside  him. 
"  Still,  perhaps,  I  have  been  silent  on  my  side  too 
loD^.  Will  tne  Herr  let  me  tell  him  what  I  know 
now?" 

"No,"  said  the  Baron,  "let  it  wait.  A  mother 
watches  for  thee,  and  thy  heart  is  full  of  the 
child.  It  was  so  with  me  when  Melchior  was 
sick.  Go,  and  when  all  is  well  in  the  mill  come 
back  to  me  on  some  such  night  and  I  will  hear 
thy  tele." 

He  pushed  the  miller  gently  through  the  gate 
and  closed  it  upon  him. 

"I  doubt  that  he  will  believe  me,"  thought 
Matthias  moodily  as  he  hurried  homewards; 
**if  she  had  but  let  me  speak:  But  she  will 
have  it  he  does  not  want  her — ^that  he  needs  only 
Count  Melchior." 

(To  be  conclvded  in  next  number^ 


IN  THE  TIME  OF  EOSES. 
I^^HEBE  the  roses  bend  at  summer's  greet- 

Coy  as  maid  when  Hope's  young  tale  is  told. 
Love  I  thy  life  and  mine  are  surely  meeting 

In  the  promise  that  the  hours  unfold : 
Birds  ana  flowers  our  own  love-words  repeating 

To  the  brook  that  questions  yonder  wold. 

What!  though  summer  come  all  crowned  with 
roses. 

What !  though  days  seem  ever  full  of  sweets, 
Were  it  not  thiit  hour  by  hour  discloses 

Trust  and  truth  from  love  that  firmer  beats, 
Where  would  be  the  joy  that  now  reposes 

In  all  Nature  every  hour  that  fleets  P 

What  is  in  the  future  grey,  mist-hidden  P 
Asks  my  heart  as  rosv  buds  uncurl, 

And  the  tears  start  fortn  unchecked,  unbidden. 
Darkening  as  the  shadow  in  a  pearl. 

Will  the  sea  of  life  be  tempest-ridden 
When  our  hopes  like  white-winged  sails  un- 
furl? 

Could  rich  measure  of  delight  be  ours 
In  the  future  that  our  spirit  craves. 

Did  we  look  in  vain  for  love*s  lost  flowers. 
Claiming  hands  o'er  snowdrop-whitened  grave?;, 

Listenmg  to  a  sound  from  birdless  bowers, 
Lone  as  ocean  voice  in  coral  caves  P 

Yet,  oil  heart!  one  thought  more  precious 
lingers. 

High  o'er  earthly  hopes  we  prize  so  much; 
As  the  mellow  sunset  gentlv  fingers 

Every  rose-bloom  with  a  loving  touch — 
"  God  is  nigh  to  His  trae  sorrow- singers; 

Child-like  be — Heaven's  kingdom  is  of  such." 


WE  HAVE  MET. 
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BY  F.  BAYFORD  HAERISON. 

IN  winter  by  the  cheerful  fire,  or  in  summer 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  when  time  seems 
to  hang  a  little  heavy,  and  our  spirits  run  a  little 
low,  there  often  comes  the  request,  "  Tell  us  a 

fhost  story."  At  once,  time  is  shortened  and  our 
earts  enuvened  by  a  series  of  thrilling  tales. 
One  account  of  a  ghostly  visitant  leads  on  to 
another ;  each  person  present  has  known  some- 
body whose  friend,  or  friend's  friend,  has  seen  Gt 
heard  something  strange  and  unaccountable.  But 
we  notice  that  all  these  tales  come  at  second  or 
third  hand.  Now,  what  we  want,  whether  as 
matter  for  investigation  or  only  as  a  means  of 
setting  our  hair  on  end,  is  a  harrowing  ghost  story 
at  first  hand.  We  lon^  to  hear  our  entertainer 
say,  "  I  saw  it,  I  heard  it,  it  happened  to  me." 

I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  collecting  authentic 
tales  of  mystexy,  and  I  propose  giving  them  in 
the  exact  words  of  those  persons  who  have  met 
the  ghosts  face  to  face.  I  shall  alter  nothing, 
except  that  for  names  of  people  and  places  I  shidl 
put  initials. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  very  sensible  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  lawyer,  who  writes  to  me  as  follows.   I  may 

S remise  that  she  and  her  husband  had  been 
ining  with  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  who  live  in 
the  City,  in  rooms  over  the  gentleman's  office. 

Mrs.  A  savs : — 

*'  I  do  not  think  my  ghost  story  good  enough, 
as  I  only  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  a  figure  in  wmte 
rush  up  the  staircase,  and  my  impression  wa3 
that  a  servant  had  been  listening  at  the  door  in 
her  night-dress,  and  when  my  fnend  opened  the 
door  we  disturbed  the  lady ;  about  1  a.h.  But 
my  friend  said, '  No,'  that  they  often  saw  the  same 
sort  of  thing,  and  also  strange  noises  are  of  very 
constant  occurrence." 

This  tale  is  not  a  very  exciting  one ;  the  chief 
point  of  interest  is  that  the  appearances  and 
noises  occur  in  a  business  house  m  the  Gitjr  of 
London,  and  are  seen  and  heard  by  very  practical 
persons. 
Another  friend  of  mine  says : — 
"  My  brother  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  a 
country  parish  in  Shropshire,  and  I  livM  with 
him  in  the  old  vicarage.  At  night  we  often 
heard  in  one  room  most  unaccountable  noises, 
like  heavy  furniture  being  dragged  and  thrown 
about.  Our  neighbours,  of  course,  said, '  Bats,' 
but  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  rats  in  the 
world  could  have  made  such  noises." 

I  inquire,  *'  Bid  no  one  ever  go  into  the  room 
while  these  noises  were  malang  themselves 
heard  P" 

Miss  B         says,    No  one  ever  had  sufficient 

courage." 

My  next  story  comes  from  Ireland,  from  New- 

lands,  a  few  miles  out  of  Dublin.   Mr.  0  is 

oneof  a  well-known  and  influential  Irish  family,  his 
wife.  Amy,  is  my  cousin.  I  asked  Amj's  mother  to 
write  out  for  me  the  story,  and  this  is  what  she 
sends  me  in  a  letter. 

''You  asked  about  the  carriage  story,  about 
which  there  is  little  to  tell,  beyond  the  fact  that 
when  Lord  Kilwarden  was  murdered  iu  the  streets 
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of  Dpblin  daring  the  Bebellion,*  the  carriage,  with 
or  without  coachman  no  one  ventures  to  depose, 
returned  to  Newlands  at  eleven  or  twelve,  with- 
out the  master,  and  that  ever  since  a  noise  as  of  a 
carriage  coming  up  the  avenue,  and  driving  up 

to  the  door  is  supposed  to  be  heard.   The  0  s' 

servant,  when  watching  for  his  master's  return  one 
night  when  he  had  heen  detained  in  town,  heard, 
asiie  thought^  the  wheels,  and,  I  believe,  told  Amy 
that  his  master  was  coming  up  the  avenue,  and 
•  then  returned  to  the  hall  door,  and  remarked  to 
.himself,  "They  have  not  lignted  the  lamps." 
He  waited,  hearing  it  come  nearer,  as  the  avenue 
to  that  place  is  rather  a  long  one,  when  he  de- 
dared  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  then 
turned  round  and  drove  away  again.  The  man, 
who  had  always  laughed  at  the  stoiy  was  undoub- 
tedly frightened ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
distant  railway  mskj  have  had  something  to  say 
to  the  noise,  to  which  his  expectations  and  im- 
aginations lent  a  colour,  or  ratner  a  sound." 

Thus  writes  my  friend,  and  this  story  unfor- 
tunately I  could  not  obtain  in  the  first  person.  I 

give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.   Mr.  0  rented 

Kewlands  for  some  years,  and  everyone  heard  the 
noise,  but  the  servant  aforesaid  seems  to  have 
■been  the  only  person  who  saw  the  ghostly  ctUv 
riaffe. 

No  doubt,  when  the  report  of  a  place  being 
haunted  gets  well  rooted  in  one's  mind,  one  is 
predisposed  to  see  and  hear  unaccountable  things, 
and  I  fancy  that  the  scoffinp^  frame  of  mind  is  the 
•most  favourable  for  such  sights  and  sounds ;  the 
calm,  judicial  temperament  which  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  is  that  with  which  one  would  like  to 
endow  those  persons  who  by  chance  or  hj  choice 
are  in  ajposition  to  investigate  ehost  stones« 

But  i  am  not  intending  either  to  moralize  on 
my  stories,  or  to  explain  them ;  I  simply  leave  my 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  I  will  there^ 
iore  proceed  to  my  next  tale^  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  in  London. 

The  haunted  house  in  Berkeley  Square  has  for 
some  time  past  been  a  not  unfrequent  topic  of 
conversation*  The  story  told  to  me  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

A  family  not  at  all  afraid  of  ghosts  rented  this 
haunted  house,  and  on  the  first  ni^ht  of  their 
occupancy  one  of  the  sons  declared  his  intention 
of  Sleeping  in  the  suspected  room.  He  did  so, 
and  in  the  morning  was  found  to  be  a  raving 
lunatic,  who  could  give  no.  account  of  what  had 
Jiapi>ened  during  the  night.  Another  son, 
nothing  daunted,  resolved  the  next  night  to  sleep 
in  the  haunted  chamber.  The  other  members  of 
the  family,  presumably  the  sane  ones,  declared 
that  they  would  sit  up  all  night  in  case  he  should 
want  their  assistance.  Moreover,  he  took  with 
•him  two  dogs,  and  the  bell-imll  was  placed  on 
his  pillow,  so  that  he  could  instantly  use  it  if 
anything  alarmed  him. 

The  house  was  not  disturbed,  and  at  getting-up 
time  his  friends  went  to  the  room.  He  lay  dead 
in  the  bed  with  an  expression  of  intense  fear  and 
horror  on  his  face  his  hand  was  outstretched,  as 
if  endeavouring  to  grasp  the  bell-pull;  the  two 
dogs  lay  dead  on  the  floor. 


•  Atibtir  Wolfe,  YiscouDt  Eilwarden,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  was  killed  by  a  mob  in  the 
Streets  of  Dublin,  July  28, 18U3. 
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So  ended  this  terrible  story. 

A  very  shrewd  friend  of  mine,  Miss  D  (who 

shall  tell  her  own  ghost  story  presently),  to  whom 
this  was  told,  inquired — 

"  What  was  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
juryP" 

Her  c[uery  was  not  answered* 

The  idea  of  a  ghost  whose  habitat  was  dose 
to  Piccadilly  and  Bond  Street  so  caught  my  fancv 
that  I  determined  to  investigate  the  matter.  1 
went  to  Berkeley  Square,  and  looked  about  for 
some  local  autnority  whom  I  might  interview. 
To  my  jov,  I  saw  approaching  an  elderly  and  in- 
tdligent-looking  turncock. 

Said  I  to  him — 

"  Can  you  tell  me  which  i^  the  house  they  call 
the 'haunted  house?'" 

"Oh  yes,"  he  replied;  "it's  over  there- 
No.  61." 

I  looked  where  he  pointed,  and  saw  a  very  dirty 
and  dingy  house. 

"  They  are  going  to  pull  it  down,*'  said  the  turn- 
cock. 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes ;  the  lord  next  door  has  bought  it^  and 
he's  going  to  have  it  puUod  down.  It's  been  ia 
Chancery." 

"  Been  in  Chancery  P  " 

"  Ah,  these  twenty  years^Pve  knowed  it  twenty 
years." 

"  And  did  you  hear  of  its  being  haunted?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Yes ;  it's  been  said  to  be  haunted  these  twenty 
years.  There  was  two  females  in  charge  of  it, 
and  there  was  one  room  where  such  funny 
noises  was  heard  that  they  said  it  must  be 
haunted." 

**Well,**  said  T,  "people  have  talked  a  great 
deal  about  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  two  gentle- 
men sleeping  there,  and  one  going  mad,  and  the 
other  being  found  dead  ?  " 

"No  '* — with  a  superior  smile — "no,I  never  heard 
tell  of  anv  such  story  as  that." 

"Thank  you  very  much»"  I  said.  " I  will  just 
take  a  look  at  the  house.  I  am  much  obhged  to 
yod;  good-day." 

The  turncock  touched  his  hat  and  went  his  way. 
I  gave  a  good  stare  at  the  haunted  house,  and  went 
on  to  the.  Royal  Academy*  I  cannot  help  auapect- 
ing  that  the  "  two  females  "  must  know  what  it  is 
that  haunts  that  noisy  room. 

Miss  D  *8  own  ghost  story  is  this : — 

"  I  was  nursing  my  sister  in  her  last  illnees,  and 
had  gone  to  ,bed  in  a  room  adjoining  hera,  very 
tired.  I  awoke  in  the  early  morning,  and  saw  my 
mother,  who  slept  in  another  room,  standing  by 
my  bedside.  She  had  round  her  shoulders  a  Sttle 
shawl  such  as  she  often  wore,  and  she  held  her 
finger  to  her  lips.  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  whispered, 
'  What  is  the  matter? '  At  the  same  time  I  much 
wondered  how  my  mother  had  come  there,  know- 
ing, as  I  did,  that  the  outer  doors  of  my  sister's 
room  and  of  mine  were  both  locked.  Ajs  I  gazed 
at  my  mother's  face,  and  awaited  her  reply,  her 
figure  vanished.  I  then  saw,  on  a  hook  opposite 
the  foot  of  my  bed.  some  garments  which  I  had 
hastily  hung  there  the  previous  night ;  over  them 
I  had  flung  a  little  shawl  in  exactly  the  same  folds 
as  that  worn  by  the  auparition  of  my  mother.  I 
ooncluded  that  on  sudaenly  awaking  my  eyes  had 
received  the  impression  of  those  gfuments,  and 
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before  having  tima  io  focua  themsehres  liad  trans- 
ferred it  to  my  bedside ;  imagination  invented  my 
mother's  face  and  finger." 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Miss  D— *  in  her 
explanation  of  her  ghost ;  fori  know,  as  I  suppose 
we  all  know,  how  oddly  the  fumitare  in  a. room 
misplaces  itself  when  we  waken  suddenly;  the 
window  often  crosses  to  the  opposite  wall,  and  ia 
several  seconds  hefore  returning  to  its  usual  and 
real  position.  Our  senses  are  very  easily  deceived. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night  we  often  hear  noises, 
pexBons  talking,  distant  bells  ringing,  burglars 
Dreaking  into  the  house,  and  other  strange  sounds 
which  we  cannot  even  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  cats. 

My  brother  has  written  the  following  in  a  letter 
to  me: — 

*'  I  was  once  lodging  for  a  short  time  in  an  old 
house  at  Exeter.  X  had  my  family  with  me  and 
two  nurses.  The  latter  slept  together  at  the  top 
of  the  house.  After  a  day  or  two  they  began  to 
complain  of  queer  sensations  which  they  had  both 
experienced  each  night.  They  said  it  felt  as  ^tbe 
bed  in  which  they  were  lying  was  lifted  up  from 
time  to  time.  I  set  it  down  to  imagination,  but 
my  wife  mentioned  the  matter  to  our  landlady, 
who  replied  that  it  was  nothing  new,  many  of  her 
successive  lodgers  having  made  similar  complaints. 
I  never  heard  any  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
but  I  believe  it  must  have  been  due  to  the  vibra- 
tion caused  by  passing  trains,  though  the  railway 
did  not  run  an3rwhere  near  the  house." 

It  appears  that  railways  are  nowadays  ac- 
credited with  those  strange  noises  which  formerly 
were  attributed  to  ghosts. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  told  by  friends  that  the 
Bev.  J.  E—  had  recently  given  them  an  account 
of  a  ghost  whom  he  had  met.  Mr.  E—  had  gone 
to  stay  a  few  days  in  a  large  old  country  house. 
On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  as  he  was  coming  down 
stairs  shortl^r  before  "^e  dinner  hour,  he  saw,  just 
in  front  of  mm,  a  lady  dressed  in  a  black  velvet 
gown,  also  apnarently  going  down  to  dinner.  He 
followed  at  a  snort  distance,  but  did  not  see  which 
way  s]ie  turned  when  she  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs.  Mr.  E—  went  into  tbe  drawing-room. 
The  guests  assembled ;  and  presently  the  lady  of 
the  honse  said,  "  I  think  dinner  may  be  served  as 
we  are  all  here." 

**  Will  you  not  wait  for  the  other  lady  P  "  asked 

Mr.  E         as  a  reminder  to  his  hostesd,  who 

seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  one  of  her  guests. 

"  What  other  lady  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  lady  in  black  velvet,"  Mr.  E  rephed, 

"  who  came  down  stairs  iust  in  front  of  me." 

"Oh!  have  you  seen  her?  "  cried  the  hostess; 
"  many  people  have  seen  her;  she  is  often  about 
the  house." 

Then  Mr.  E*— discovered*  that  the  missing 
gnest  was  a  ghost 

Now,  I  had  only  heard  this  story  at  second- 
hand; but  having  the  {>lea!sure  of  knowing  Mr. 

E         I  wrote  to  ask  him  to  be  kind  enough  to 

write  out  the  circumstances  of  his  vision.  Here  is 
his  reply  :-r- 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  supply  you  with  a  ghost 
story.  The  lady  in  black  velvet  was  not  a  friend 
of  tntne— but  a  friend  of  a  friend  of  mine :  so  I 
cannot  speak  in  the  first  person  of  her." 

This  was  very  disappointing. 

Indeed,  I  have  met  with  many  disappointments 
in  my  search  for  ghosts^   Several  times  I  have 
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thought  that  I  'had  iraeked  one'  to'^his^  iafart.ini^ 
then,  Bpirit-likei  he  has  eluded  my  gTas^.:  Tj^e 
other  day,  looking  over  some  old  letters. 
across  one  from  a  cousin  of  zaiue*  now  deoeiMi^d. 
He  wrote  thus;—  -r- 

"  We  form  a  large  household-  Do  yoU  isemem- 
ber  the  house?  OldDr.F-s — lived  in  it»  alld  ^1} 
haunts  it.  We  could  tell  you  'som^  extraordinary 
stories  about  him.  He  .  raps  at  the  doors,  ai^d 
walks  up  and  down  stairs,  and  flings  th^  ends 
eig;ar8  about  whemi  we  itre  smoking  pipes.  We  are 
quite  at  home  with  him,  and  speak  familiarly  to 
him  when  he  commences  his  praAks.  He  hap 
been  very  quiet  lately." 

Aft^  leading  this  old  letter  X  wrote  to  my -cou- 
sin's widow  asking  her  to  tell  me  in  detail  some  of 
the  "pranks"  of  Dr.  i^— But  I  have  not^ re- 
ceived any  -reply  f^om  her,  and  I  suppose  that 
either  she  cannot  recall  anything  remarkable,  or 
-she  does  not  wish  to  write  of  what  she  savr  and 
heard.  Thia  haunted  house  is  iu:  Quebec^  aa4 
"  old  Dr»  F—  "  was  a  w^-knova  and  ecoentrio 
character  in  that.  city.  It  would  seem  that  he 
still  keeps  up  his  eccentric  condta^t  .  < 

I  am  afraid  that  by  this  time  my  readers  mus(* 
be  rather  weary  of  reading  about  gnosts  whom  we 
have  not  met,  and  that  they  must  begin  to  regard 
me  as  an  impostor.  But  I  have  ,  a  rewai 
their  patience,  and  a  IXMrne-bawhe  to  conclude 
with.  I  proceed  to  copy  a  paper  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  a  lady  who  aptuaily  saw  and  felt  a  ghost. 

She  writes 

"M<^e  than  twenty  years  .ago  I  became  ao- 
ouainted  with  G.  M — ^,  a  youth  of  amiable 
disposition  and  many  excellent  qualities,  who  had 
hut  just  completed  nis  university  education,  and 
for  whom  his  father,  a  wealthy  London  merohaiil^ 
had  purchased  a  share  in  a  sliip-lN:oking  business 

in  th^  port  of  C  .    My  husband,  at  that  time 

occupyiug  a  consular  post  at  0 — ^,  had  m^t  this 
young  fellow  at  his  club,  where  the  loca],  magnates 
frequently  assembled  to  play  whist  and  pool,  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  brouj^ht  him  up 
to  our  house,  where  he  became  a  frequent  visitor* 
His  fondness  for  music,  literature^  and  athletic 
sports,  to  all  of  which  my  husband  was  ardently 
audicted,  led  to  a  clpse  friendship  and  intimacy 

between  the  latter  and  Gi  M  ,  who  was  an 

excellent  cricketer,  horsemauy  jumper,  and  ninner» 
as  well  as  an  accomplished  classical  scholar. 

"  For  several  months,  until,  indeed,  the.failuve 
of  his  partner  swept  away  the  eapital  with  which 
his  father  had  started  him  in  life,,  and  comp^ed 
him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  lands  beyond  the  sea» 
we  saw  a  great  deal  of  6.  M*-— ^,  and  he  became 
an  element  of  our  home-life.  He  accompanied  us 
in  country  walks,  played  billiards  with  my 
husband,  and  joined  the  cricket  club  of  which  the 
latter  was  captaiuy  read  the  books  we  read,  took 
part  in  all  our  amusements,  and  was,  indeed,  qnite 
VenfarU  de  la  Tnaison.  We  ourselves  were  young 
people,  barely  a  year  married,  and  took  great 
delight  in  tbe  society  of  one  so  iiear  our  own  age, 
who,  moreover,  was  of  a  singularly  amiable  disposi* 
tion,  gay,  full  of  quaint  humour  and  frank  fun, 
and  also  sincerely  attached  to  us  both.  Love 

begets  love ;  we  were  very  fond  of  G.  M  ,  and 

when  he  was  sent  off  to  South  Africa  by  his  father 
on  a  second  life-venture*  we  could  not  have  been 
more  grieved  or  forlorn  had  we  lost  a  brother.  In 
common  with  a  distant  cousin  he  became  the 
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t>Toprieior  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Natal,  where 
ne  tried  the  experiment  of  scientific  farming  with 
Kaffre  labour ;  and  ondisconraged  by  mishaD  after 
mishap,  stnck  to  his  enterprise  K>r  six  years,  during 
which  time  his  youngest  nrother  had  joined  him, 
and  we  had  three  or  four  letters  a-year  from  him, 
narrating  some  of  his  strange  experiences  and 
adventures.  In  all  his  letters  he  spoke  hopefully 
of  our  meeting  when  his  term  of  seren  years 
should  have  elapsed. 

In  the  summer  of  1867,  my  husband  being  at 
that  time  absent  on  a  special  mission,  I  was  stay- 
ing with  some  very  dear  friends  at  Belgrade,  the 
capital  of  Servia.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor's  coronation  as  King  of  Hungary,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  June.  8emiin,  a  small 
town  facing  Belgrade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Danube,  was  then,  as  it  still  is,  the  seat  of  a  dis- 
tinct military  command ;  and  the  Imperial  general 
there  located  had  organized  a  banquet  (given  by 
himself  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  event  that  completed  the  reconciliation 
between  Austria  and  Hungary.  To  this  festivity 
he  invited  the  chief  state  officials  of  Servia  and 
the  members  of  the  corp»  diplomatique  resident  at 
the  Court  of  Prince  Michael  Obernovich.  I,  being 
a  guest  of  the  British  diplomatic  a^ent,  the  doyen 
of  that  corps,  was  included  in  the  invitation,  and 
attended  the  banquet,  which  was  a  splendid  but 
somewhat  noisy  enteitainraent. 

• "  I  was  seated  between  the  Austrian  and  Italian 
diplomatic  agents.  Shortly  after  we  had  taken 
our  places,  I  felt  a  hand  pressing  heavily  on  my 
left  shoulder :  turning  round  in  surprise,  I  saw 

the  figure  of  my  friend  G.  M  ,  standing  close 

behind  me,  dressed  in  a  light-coloured,  roush 
shooting  suit.  As  1  caught  sight  of  him.  Tie 
turned  away,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  him.  In 
the  momentary  glance  I  caught  of  him,  I  was 
struck  by  his  paleness  and  the  anxiety  of  his 
expression.  I  rose  from  my  seat  at  once,  got  over 
the  bench  upon  which  I  was  sitting,  (the  banquet 
was  given  alfresco  in  a  large  garden,)  and  followed 
the  figure.  At  the  same  time  the  Italian  agent 
also  rose  and  spoke  to  me,  asking  what  nad 
happened,  and  whether  there  was  any  one  there  to 
whom  I  wished  to  speak.  I  turned  back  to 
answer  his  question,  and,  when  I  again  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  figure,  it  had  vanished,  nor 
oould  I  find  anybody  who  had  seen  it  besides 
myself. 

*'  This  was  the  whole  of  the  incident  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  A  few  minutes  later  the  melan- 
choly news  reached  our  host  that  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  had  been  shot  to  death  at  Queretaro. 
As  the  murdered  prince  was  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  brother,  our  festivity,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  came  to  an  abrupt  close. 

"The  sequel  of  this  strange  appearance  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words.  Some  months  later  my 
husband  received  from  G.  M— 's  brother  the 
announcement  of  our  friend*s  death  in  Sotith 
Africa  on  June  19, 1867,  at  an  hour  which,  allow- 
ing for  the  ditference  of  time  between  the  locality 
of  his  decease  and  that  in  which  I  saw  his  wraith, 
was  exactly  identical  with  the  time  at  which  he 
appeared  to  me.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  this 
extraordinary  coincidence  ;  the  facts  are  precisely 
as  I  have  told  them,  and  I  must  leave  all  comment 
upon  them  to  those  may  read  this  *  plain  unvar- 
nished tale.'  •'C  F. 


Now,  Mrs.  P  ,  who  thus  met  the  ghost  of 

her  friend  face  to  faoe,  is  a  very  practical  person 
with  no  tendency  to  nervousness.  She  enters 
rather  fullv  into  the  intimacy  subsisting  between 
herself  and  Mr.  P—  and  young  G.  M  be- 
cause this  accounts,  as  far  as  anything  can  account 
for  such  an  event,  for  the  apparition.  If  a  spirit 
on  leaving  this  world  could  take  a  last  farewell  of 
any  friend  it  would  surely  seek  one  whom  it  had 

known  well  and  loved  much.   That  Mrs.  F  

should  have  imagined  the  incident  while  her 
thoughts  were  fully  and  pleasantiy  occupied  by  a 
magnificent  public  spectacle  is  most  unlikely. 
Again,  the  coincidence  of  time  is  fixed  by  the  date 
of  the  banquet  and  by  the  brother's  letter  received 
some  months  aiterwards.  Perhaps  some  ofmj 
readers  will  find  means  of  explaining  away  Mrs. 
P— 's  story ;  but  I  suppose  that  if  she  wrote  an 
account  of  any  other  event  in  her  life  they  woold 
accept  it  without  question ;  is  it  then  necessary  to 
try  and  explain  away  what  she  has  written  as 
above P 

Here  endeth  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
of  authentic  ghost  stories.  It  is  a  small  result 
after  so  much  work.  I  think  it  leaves  the  matter 
very  much  where  Dr.  Johnson  left  it ;  our  reason 
is  sceptical,  but  our  instinct  is  credulous. 


MY  TREE. 

I STOOD  once  more  beneath  the  tree, 
Old  elm-tree  broad  and  high. 
Where  oft  I  came  at  evening  hour, 

In  days  long,  lonjpr,  gone  by. 
There  at  its  mossy  toot  full  fain 

To  lay  me  down  and  weave 
Pond  fancies  into  poesie,  ^ 
And  fancies  fond  conceive. 


Pair  oanis  'mid  wilds  of  life. 

Calm  refage  from  the  whirl 
And  worry  of  the  haunts  of  men, 

Where  song  of  thrush  or  merle 
Soon  charmed  away  all  thoughts  of  them 

Prom  willing  mind  of  me, 
And  made  the  distant  city's  hum 

A  murmur  of  the  sea. 


Ah,  dear  old  elm-tree  I  just  the  same, 

Though  ruthless  years  had  wrought 
Sad  change  in  me  since  last  we  met, 

Of  hopes  and  aims  and  thought ; 
Since  to  thy  shelter  I  returned 

With  each  declining  day. 
And  in  sweet  dreams  of  joy  to  oome^ 

Dreamed  all  the  past  away. 

There,  on  the  old  familiar  scene, 

I  stood  and  gazed  once  more, 
As  'twere  but  only  yesterday 

I  thus  had  gazed  before ; 
The  shadowy  glade,  the  colonnade, 

With  glinting  gleams  between, 
The  still  sheep  near,  the  distant  mere, 

Were  as  life  had  not  been. 
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The  same  Ar  nooks  in  bank  and  brake 

Bowers  of  tangled  bines, 
Dark  Tistas  with  an  eve  of  light* 

And  there  the  stately  pines, 
Amid  whose  sable  tops  tne  son 

Bnmed  down  upon  his  pyre, 
Till  they  themselves  were  all  aflame 

With  nnconsuming  fire. 

TJpgazing  through  thy  flickering  leaves, 

A  sunny  shade  that  shed. 
Waving,  as  for  remembrance  sake, 

Fond  welcome  o*er  my  head. 
Again  was  1  half  lost  in  dreams 

Of  thine  own  pristine  day, 
When,  haply,  lovers  sought  thine  aid, 

Long  ages  passed  away ! 

Musinff,  I  wondered  o'er  anew 

Thy  lengthened  secret  span. 
Since  thou  a  slender  sapling  grew, 

Ere  that  sweet  time  Mgan ; 
Came  something  of  the  sweetness,  too. 

Of  my  own  youthful  mom, 
Soft  as  a  fleetiBjf  springlike  breeze 

Of  antnmn  stillness  bom. 

Then  as  I,  sad,  in  pensive  mood, 

Surveyed  the  changeless  scene, 
While  yet  the  tmth,  how  vain  were  wish 

To  l)e  what  I  had  been. 
From  halt  unconscious  consciousness 

Did  waken  gentle  moan, 
Methonght  the  tree,  too,  breathed  a  sigh 

Besponsive  to  my  own. 

I  hearkened,  more  in  doubt  than  fear, 

Yet  how  distrust  or  why  P 
Again,  soft  echoing  back  my  thought* 

it  answered  sigh  for  sigh, 
As  fall  well  feeling,  sure  as  I, 

Yea,  to  its  inmost  core, 
Those  tranquil  hours  of  days  gone  by 

For  ns  would  be  no  more. 


Onoe  more  my  footsteps  sought  the  spot, 

And  straight,  unguided,  found ; 
The  grand  old  elm -tree,  left  in  twain, 

Lay  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
All  its  orave  branches,  erst  that  waved 

So  fondly  o*er  my  head, 
And  laughed  and  sung  when  I  was  young, 

Shattered  and  rent  and  shed ! 

What  blight  or  blast,  since  we  met  last, 

What  ruthless  vengeance  fell. 
What  fiendish  might,  for  sport  or  spite. 

Had  done  its  work  bo  well  ? 
Ah,  dear  old  fiiend«  though  all  must  end. 

Ne'er  dreamed  I  it  could  be 
The  spot  thy  boon  so  charmed  so  soon 

Would  know  nor  me  nor  thee  1 
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TnB  CLOUD  LIFTS. 


ON  arriving  at  the  little  country  station  near 
the  Croft,  the  first  person  I  saw  on  the 
platform  was  John  Clifford,  much  older  in  appear- 
ance, it  is  true,  but  I  recognized  him  immediately, 
and  he  knew  me  also,  and  came  to  hand  me  from 
the  railway  carriage. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said  heartily. 
"  Miss  Lee,  you  will  be,  1  am  convinced,  of  the 
greatest  service  to  your  sister ;  she  dees  not  look 
hapny  in  her  new  life,  and  the  idiots  must  try  her 
sorely.  She  who  always  loved  everything  beauti- 
fnl  and  intellectual ! " 

"It  is  the  strangest  thing,"  I  exclaimed.  Of 
course  they  are  doing  great  good,  but  why  could 
they  not  do  it  differently;  P  Why  should  they 
have  fixed  on  idiots  for  their  prot^g^s  ?  " 

Probably,'*  he  answered,  **  because  the  oou^n, 
into  whose  place  Mr.  Lovel  came,  was  an  idiot. 
Do  you  not  know  that  he  (Mr.  Lovel)  was  heir-at* 
law  to  Mr.  Compton,  whose  own  son  and  heir  was 
an  idiot  P  Surely  you  know  that  Compton  Place 
and  the  old  Dower  House  belong  now  to  your 
sister's  husband  P  "  he  added,  seemg  my  Iook  of 
perplexity. 

"  Good  heaven ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  No,  I  did  not  1 
How  extraordinary  that  Edmund  should  never 
have  told  ns  1   Does  Gladys  know  P 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course ;  we  often  talk  of  Wood- 
lands. But  here  is  your  sister,"  as  Gladys  ap* 
peared  on  the  platform. 

The  next  moment  my  sister  had  my  hands  in 
hers  and  was  tenderly  kissing  me.  She  was  in  the 
dress  of  a  nursing  sister,  and  was  very  pale,  but 
the  simple  garb  and  the  face  of  saintly  beauty 
made  her  more  interesting  than  ever.  She  haa 
lost  her  bloom  and  brightness,  but  she  was  un- 
equalled Gladys  still.  She  had  a  fly  waiting 
outside  the  station  for  me  and  my  Inggage,  and  in 
it  we  drove  to  the  Croft.  The  grand  old  park  was 
cnt  up,  but  many  fine  trees  were  left,  sneltering 
pretty  rustic  cottages  that  looked  verv  abodes  of 
domestic  comfort  and  happiness.  The  women 
came  to  the  doors  and  curtsied  as  we  passed,  the 
children  smiled  and  kissed  tiny  hands  to  the  good 
lady  they  loved. 

*'Mal>el,"  said  Gladys,  smiling,  ''is  not  this 
better  than  a  grand  but  lonely  deer-park  P" 

"  Yes,"  I  agreed,  "  but  I  hope  you  have  left  a 
portion  of  the  woodland  for  yourselves." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  we  drove  up  to  the  fine 
old  mansion  called  the  Croft ;  one  of  the  noblest 
Elizabethan  houses  in  the  kingdom,  now  the  home 
of  the  most  terribly  afflicted  of  the  children  of 
men. 

At  the  door  Edmund  came  out  to  meet  us.  No, 
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I  never  shonld  have  known  him !  His  hair  was 
qinte  white,  contrasting  disagreeably  with  his 
dark  skin  and  eyelashes,  and  still  brilliant  eyes, 
and  his  brow  bore  untimely  wrinkles.  He  greeted 
me  very  kindly,  and  led  me  through  the  noble 
hall,  still  fnrnished  as  iton^ht  to  be,  np  the  great 
staircase,  and  along  a  comdor,  till  we  reached  a 
door  that  he  opened,  admitting  ns  to  a  small  bnt 
snnny  room,  bare  of  all  furniture  but  a  table, 
three  or  four  chairs,  a  small  couch,  and  a  book- 
case. The  table  had  a  tea  service  on  it,  with 
bread,  butter,  and  strawberries. 

"  You  will  have  a  chop  up  in  a  moment,  Mabel," 
said  my  sister ;  but  I  dare  say  yon  will  be  glcid 
to  go  first  to  your  room  to  take  on  your  travelling 
dress  P" 

I  said  I  should,  and  she  led  me  down  the  same 
corridor  to  a  very  tiny  room — a  cell,  in  fact — 
which  was,  however,  prettily  furnished  and  decked 
with  flowers.  She  opened  a  door,  and  showed 
me  another  cell  adjoin mg  it. 

"  This  is  your  bathroom/'  she  said.  "  I  trust 
YOU  will  not  mind  the  rooms  being  so  small ;  we 
have  no  others  unoccupied." 

"Are  there  any  of  your  prot^g^s,  the  idiots, 
sleeping  near  me?'*  I  asked  a  little  nervously. 
I  had  a  secret  horror  of  persons  mentally 
afflicted. 

'*  Oh,  no ;  these  are  our  own  rooms,"  she  said. 
"My  room — my  cell— is  beside  yours,  and  Ed- 
mund's is  beside  mine.  You  will  be  quite  safe 
here,  Mabel." 

And  thus  began  the  strangest  period  of  my 
life. 

Our  time,  or  rather  the  Lovels'  time^  was  all 
parcelled  out  for  various  duties,  as  in  a  monastery. 
Unless  I  joined  in  them — and  I  confess  that  was 
but  seldom,  for  1  had  a  great  repugnance  to  the 
poor,  gibbering  creatures  to  whom  they  devoted 
themselves — I  was  much  alone;  but  I  took  loner 
w^B  in  that  portion  of  the  park  which  was  still 
left,  and  amongst  the  cottage  lands^  and  made 
sketches,  for  I  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  was  now 
thought  a  fairly  good  artist.  Sometimes  I  went 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  the  Rectory  to  chat  with  Mrs. 
Clifford,  John's  mother,  now  a  widow,  and  residing 
with  her  son;  and  every  day  Gladys  took  an 
hour's  walk  with  me.  A  great  change  had  evi-< 
dently  passed  over  her  married  life.  Edmund, 
who  haoi  at  first  ruled  her,  though  with  tender 
love,  was  now  almost  reverential  in  his  manner  to 
her,  but  I  thought  was  very  little  with  her;  while 
she  watched  over  him  and  cared  for  his  comforts 
and  his  health  as  a  mother  might  for  her  son,  yet 
did  not  seek  his  society.  She  and  I  had  our 
mealB  alone  in  her  little  sitting-room.  They  were 
very  plain  and  simple,  and  I  thought  that  Gladys's 
three  hundred  a  year  must  more  than  suffice  for 
our  table  and  eeneral  expenses. 

Mrs.  Clifford  often  spoke  to  me  with  regret  of 
what  she  called  my  brother  and  sister's  mistaken 
self-sacrifice- 

"  They  might  have  built  an  asylum  for  idiots," 
she  said,  "  and  ^ven  overlookea  it  themselves, 
without  quitting  the  station  in  which  God  had 
placed  them ;  and  surely  tbey  have  a  fair  right  to 
all  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  their  rank. 
They  could  live  befittingly,  and  yet  be  niost  liberal 
and  bountiful.  It  is  very  strange,  since  Mr.  Level 
iM  not  a  Socialist — nay,  John  says  he  is  a  Conser- 
vative, as  well  as  a  good  Churchman — that  he 


should  have  ont  up  his  park  into  cottagers'  hold- 
inffs.  In  fact,  Miss  Lee,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
a  little  wonder  at  their  proceedings.  I  don  t 
think  that  your  sister  could  bear  the  monotony 
of  her  life  were  it  not  for  the  trip  they  take  eveiy 
quarter." 

"But  those  trips,''  said  ^ohn  thoughtfully,  "do 
them  no  good.  Mrs.  Lovel  always  looks  worse 
after  them." 

I  was  greatly  perplexed.  Where  did  they  go, 
and  why  did  tKey  go,  if  not  for  pleasure  ?  I  felt 
surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  mystery, 
but  I  resolved  to  ask  Gladys  to  whom  these 
periodical  visits  were  paid.  She  answered  me 
tankly  enough. 

"We; go  to  see  Teresa,  the  old  nurse.  Edmund 
thinks  it  right  to  do  so." 

"  What !  the  woman  who  nearly  frightened  yon 
to  death  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  indignantly. 

She  nodded. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  forgiven  her.  She  is  a  very  tm- 
satiafactory  old  woman,  but  we  try  our  best  to 
bring  her  to  think  differently." 

"  Her  face  no  longer  frightens  yon  then  P  "  I 
asked. 

She  shivered. 

"  I  must  own  I  do  not  like  looking  at  her,"  she 
said ;  "  not  because  her  face  is  frightful  from  scars 
and  contractions,  but  because  she  has  such  a  bad 
expression.  I  believe  she  hates  me,  Mabel^  but  I 
do  an  I  can  to  soften  her.  By-the-by,  I  am  glad 
that  Mrs.  Clifford  told  you  of  our  quarterly  visits, 
for  one  is  now  due,  and  I  was  going  to  ask  yon  if 
you  would  mind  our  leaving  yon  for  three  or  four 
days— unless,  indeed,  you  would  rather  go  home? 
It  is  very  dismal  here  for  yon,  my  darling." 

"  Oh  no,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  always  happy  when  I 
am  with  you.  I  shall  not  mind  beine  alone  at 
all." 

But  Mrs.  Clifford  would  not  hear  of  my  being 
left  at  the  Croft,  and  insisted  on  my  going  to 
stay  with  her  at  the  Eectory,  and  there  I  spent 
one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  my  life,  for  John 
Clifford  told  me  one  day  how  long  he  had  loved 
me,  how  hopeless  that  love  had  seemed  till 
Edmund  gave  him  the  living  he  now  held,  and 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  I  answered  him  with 
happy  tears,  and  whispered  how  I  also  had  loved 
and  been  faithful. 

Mrs.  Clifford  was  delighted  at  our  engasrement, 
and  a  few  days  brought  my  father's  consent  and 
my  stepmother's  congratulations. 

John  and  I  were  so  happy  we  scarcely  noticed 
that  my  sister's  absence  was  prolonged  for  nearly 
a  fortnight.  At  length  a  letter  came  from  Gladys 
to  me,  telling  me  that  they  would  be  at  home  that 
evening,  and  I  joyfully  prepared  to  return  to  the 
Croft  to  be  ready  to  receive  them,  and  talk  over 
mv  happiness  with  my  sister. 

i  waited  for  them  in  our  little  sitting>room, 
which  I  had  made  gay  with  flowers ;  I  did  not 
care  to  risk  seeing  any  of  the  boys  by  lingering  in 
the  hall.  And  by-aud-by  I  heard  lieir  approach* 
iug  footsteps,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  I 
moved  forward  to  meet  them.  Could  it  be  the 
same  couple  from  whom  I  had  so  recently  parted  P 
Gladys's  eyes  were  beaminjr  with  a  strange  joy, 
her  cheeks  were  flushed;  Edmund  had  a  smile 
once  more  on  his  lips,  and  the  shadow  had  left  his 
brow — my  sister  clasped  me  in  a  passionate 
embrace. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF 

•«  Be  glad,  Mabel,"  she  said,  •*  be  glad !  We  are 
oome  from  death  to  life — from  disgrace  to  honour." 

I  looked  at  her  amazed ;  then  turned  to  Edmnnd. 
Yea/'  he  said,  the  probation  has  been  a  cruel 
one.  Bat  for  my  angel  of  a  wife,  I  should  have 
sunk  under  it ;  but  at  last  the  awful  cloud  has 
lifted.   There  is  no  mark  of  Gain  upon  my  brow.'' 

"  What  can  tou  mean  P  "  I  gasped. 

"  Dear,"  said  my  Gladys,  we  will  tell  you  all, 
by-and-by ;  but  it  is  a  long  story.  We  must  rest 
and  have  tea  before  you  hear  it.  We  have  to  see 
our  emiployis  and  the  poor  children  first  you 
know." 

Thus  my  curiosity  remained  for  a  time  un- 
satisfied. But,  by-and*bj^,  in  the  soft  twilight, 
Gladys,  seated  on  the  little  sofa  which  I  had 
drawn  to  the  window,  her  husband  beside  her, 
holding  her  hand,  said : 

*•  The  beginning  of  the  story  of  my  life,  Mabel, 
dates  from  that  sumi&er  day  when  John  Clifford 
found  me  in  Compton  Place  insensible.  But  I 
took  a  ^lemn  oath  then  never  to  repeat  what  I 
saw  aiid  heard  there ;  therefore  I  cannot  even 
now  tell  you  what  it  was,  but  Edmund  will, 
eommencing,  in  justice  to  himself,  with  his  own 
boyhood." 

Yes,"  said  Edmund,  passing  his  arm  round 
Gladys,  "  and  you  will  see  how  %is  noble  woman 
has  saved  me  from  despair  and  deterioration." 

And  then,  while  the  summer  breeze  sighed 
Boftiy  over  the  woods  in  at  the  window,  and  the 
Innt  chirp  of  birds  stole  in  on  it,  Edmund 
Lovel  told  me  the  following  singular  story* 


CHAPTEA  vn. 

^  Mt  early  boyhood  was  passed  in  Italy,  where 
my  father  (who  was  an  artist)  had  settled,  and 
married  a  beautiful  aud  well-bom  but  dowerless 
Italian  girl.  We  had  a  charming  villa  near  Gas* 
tellamare,  and  I  was  as  happy  as  sunshine  and 
tender  mother's  love  could  make  me.  My  mother's 
nurse,  Teresa,  was  my  nurse  also,  and  having  lain 
in  her  arms  from  my  cradle,  I  was  not  terrified  at 
her  strangely  distorted  face,  which  had  been  dis- 
figured by  an  act  of  self-devotion  on  her  part  in 
saving  my  mother,  when  she  was  an  infant^  from 
a  fire;  Teresa  haa  been  dreadfully  burnt,  espe- 
cially about  her  face,  the  upper  lip  being  actuaJly 
destroyed  and  the  brow  dreadfully  scarred. 

''  Teresa  was  devoted  to  both  her  nurslings,  and 
spoilt  me  as  much  as  my  mother  would  allow. 

^  When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  my  father  took 
me  to  England  to  place  me  at  school,  fi:>r  he  be- 
lieved that  I  might  ultimately  be  the  heir  to  the 
Croft;  but  before  he  left  me  with  my  school- 
master, who  had  been  a  former  tutor  of  his  own, 
he  took  me  to  see  Mr.  Lovel-Gompton,  my  uncle. 
I  remember  distinctly  how  coldly  and  even  dis* 
courteously  he  received  us.  He  was  a  stern 
looking  man,  much  older  than  my  father.  He 
had  been  left  the  Compton  |>roperty  by  an  old 
friend  of  his  father's,  on  condition  that  he  married 
the  testator^s  daughter  and  took  the  additional 
name  of  Compton.  The  young  lady  was  deficient 
in  intdlect,  although  gifted  with  great  prettiness. 
The  marriage  with  her  nad,  consequently,  struck  my 
fiithor  as  horrible,  and  he  had  urged  my  uncle  not  to 
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accept  the  property  on  such  terms.  But  William 
laughed  at  nim.  He  loved  money,  and  he  had  no. 
objection,  he  said,  to  a  silly  wife  as  pretty  as  Miss 
Compton  :  many  men  married  fools.  The  match 
was  made,  and  a  son  was  bom  to  my  uncle ;  im- 
mediately alterwards  the  poor  mother  wholly  lost 
her  reason  and  ultimately  was  obliged  to  be  placed 
in  an  asylum.  The  child  was  an  idiot,  and  Mr. 
Lovel-Compton  found  himself  bound  for  life,  as 
it  proved,  to  a  mad  wife,  whilst  his  only  child  and 
heir  proved  to  be  equally  repulsive  in  his  ways 
and  appearance. 

It  was  a  sad  story  of  greed  punished.  I  think 
that  Uncle  William  never  cared  to  see  my  father 
and  mother,  or  me,  because  he  felt  the  contrast 
between  their  lives  and  his  own  top  keenly. 

Two  years  after  my  entering  the  school,  my 
dear  father  died,  leaving  my  mother  very  badl}r  off. 
She  came  to  Encland  and  took  lodgings  in  a 
village  near  the  school  (she  and  Teresa;,  but  she 
did  not  remove  me  from  Mr.  Blake's,  though  it 
was  a  very  expensive  establishment.  She  wished 
me  to  be  well  educated,  and  she  made  every 
possible  personal  sacrifice  that  I  might  be.  She 
was  the  best  aud  most  devoted  of  mothers,  and  I 
adored  her. 

"  When  she  was  first  left  a  widow,  she  wrote  to 
my  Uncle  William,  explaining  her  circumstances, 
and  asking  for  his  assistance  in  educating  and 
providing  for  his  nephew.  But  she  received  a  cold, 
almost  rude  reply,  in  which  my  uncle  told  her 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  her.  His  brother  had 
been  well  off,  and  that  if  he  had  lost  his  mont)y 
by  foolish  speculations,  it^  was  not  his  (Mr. 
Cfompton's)  place  to  miike  it  eood  to  his  widow/ 
The  truth  was  that  my  unde  nad  become  a  con- 
firmed miser,  and  knew  no  other  pleasure  than 
hoarding.  He  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  provide 
properly  for  his  unhappy  son. 

When  I  was  about  eighteen  I  left  school,  to 
fihd  my  dear  mother  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  her 
means  greatiy  reduced.  She  had  spent  much  of 
her  small  capital  on  me,  and  was  no  longer  able 
to  conceal  her  poverty  from  me. 

"Teresa  had  left  her. 

** '  Her  only  fault,'  said  my  mother,  *  was  love  of 
money,  and  since  I  have  been  unable  to  pay  her 
the  same  wages  she  has  always  had  she  has  been 
extremely  discontented.  I  beheve  she  would  have 
left  me  a  year  ago  if  she  could  have  got  a  place, 
but  her  poor  face  frightens  people.  However,  she 
has  at  last  succeeded— and  where  do  you  think  she 
is  living?' 

"I  cannot  guess." 

•**With  your  Uncle  William,'  she  answered, 
'as  nurse  or  rather  attendant  on  your  poor 
cousin.  Your  uncle  wrote  to  me  for  her  character. 
It  appears  that  he  has  difficulty  in  getting  an 
attendant  to  remain  with  his  son,  and  ne  says  he 
cannot  afEord! — actually! — ^to  place  the  lad  in 
an  asylum.  It  is  monstrous  with  his  money  I 
But  l%resa  is  content  with  wages  which,  though 
large  to  her,  are  not  sufficient  to  bribe  an  English 
servant,  and  in  return  your  uncle  does  not  care  for 
her  appearance.' 

**  1  felt  a  little  indignant  at  Teresa's  forsaking 
my  mother ;  but  perhaps  she  had  done  better  for 
her  mistress  by  leaving  her,  as  it  reduced  the 
letter's  expenses.  But  1  could  not  live  idle  on 
our  small  means,  and  my  mother  could  not  put 
me  into  a  profession.  I  resolved,  therefor^  to  get 
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an  nshersbip  in  a  school,  and  to  study  at  the 
same  time  for  some  of  the  Indian  competitive 
exaciinatioDS.  Mj  former  tntor  offered  me  a 
place  in  his  establishment,  and  J  gladly  accepted  it. 
The  school  was  in  your  own  post  town,  Mabel, 
and  I  have  often  seen  yon  and  little  Gladjrs 
driving?  in  its  streets,  though  you,  of  course,  never 
noticed  the  i)Oor  lad  who  was  walking  with  his 
pupils.  I  was  struck  by  your  beauty,  however, 
and  by  Gladys's  even  then.  The  school  was  not 
far  from  Compton  Place,  in  the  grounds  of  which 
I  sometimes  wandered. 

"  'J'eresa  frequently  got  a  holiday  and  came  to 
ttee  my  mother;  and  I  occasionally  met  her  at  our 
home,  for  my  mother  had  come  to  reside  near 
me,  in  Jodg[ings.  Teresa  on  these  occasions  was 
vehement  in  her  regrets  that  we  should  be  so 
poor«  while  all  the  great  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
the  Croit  should  belong  to  a  miser  and  an  idiot. 

"  '  What  will  that  poor  gibbering  creature  do  by 
and  by  with  his  fine  place  and  his  money  ?  '  she 
asked,  dramaticallv  waving  her  hand.  '  His  only 
idea  is  to  hide  gold  when  he  gets  any,  while  Signer 
Edmund  is  as  generous  as  l£e  saints  themselves. 
Yet  he,  a  splendid  gentleman,  is  obliged  to  drudge 
for  a  pittance  while  his  cousin  has  all.' 

Perhaps  she  spoke  some  of  the  evil  thoughts 
which  had  temptea  me,  for  I  said,  though  without 
any  arriere-pensee, 

'*  *  It  is  a  pity  he  doesn't  die,  certainly ;  he  can 
do  no  good  in  the  world,  and  I  could.  I  should 
not  order  things  thus  if  I  were  Fate.' 

" '  You  wish  him  dead  ? '  she  asked  eagerly. 
.  "  *  No,  no,'  cried  my  mother,  *  he  does  not  mean 
what  he  says.' 

"  Teresa  said  no  more  on  the  subject. 

"  And  now,  Mabel,  I  am  coming  to  the  mystery 
of  Compton  Place. 

About  a  monUi  after  that  fatal  visit  of  Teresa's, 
we  saw  the  announcement  in  the  newspaper  of 
my  cousin's  death.  The  suddenness  of  it,  and  its 
so  swiftly  following  my  wish,  startled  me,  but  I 
did  not  actually  imagine  that  my  words  had  had 
any  connection  with  the  event ;  and  I  was  sur- 
prised a.t  receiving  one  day  at  the  school  a  letter 
irom  Teresa,  begging  me  to  meet  her  the  next 
day — a  half -holiday — at  Compton  Place.  *L 
have  a  key  of  the  old  house,'  she  wrote, '  and  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  which  no  ears  must 
hear  but  your  own.'  I  was  surprised  and  a  litUe 
alarmed  by  this  strange  request,  but  I  could  not 
refuse  to  comply  with  it,  and  with  mingled  anxiety 
and  curiosity  I  hurried  at  the  appointed  hour  to 
the  old  house. 

But  Teresa  was  before  her  time,  and  Rowing 
weary  of  waiting  in  the  dwelling,  or  fearmg  the 
ghosts  she  believed  hannted  it,  she  went  out  into 
the  grounds,  leaving  the  hall  door  open,  and  the 
key  in  it,  while  she  hurried  to  meet  me  across  the 
meadows. 

*'  Thus  the  door  was  found  oi>en  by  little  Gladys, 
who  ran  in,  and,  child  like,  eagerly  explored  the 
rooms.  She  went  upstairs  to  the  long  since 
denuded  picture  gallery,  and  from  it  into  a  bou- 
doir, called  long  ago  *  The  Tapestry  Boom.' 
While  here  she  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and 
the  following  words  spoken  in  Italian,  which  she 
understood  and  spoke. 

*•  *  No  one  but  yourself  must  hear  what  I  have 
to  say ;  it  is  a  secret,  fatal  and  deadly.' 

"  The  child,  terrified,  peeped  through  the  opening 


of  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  and  seeing  the  awfal 
face  of  my  companion,  and  listening  to  her  deep 
tones,  was  dreadfully  frightened  and  turned  to 
escape,  but  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  boudoir 
but  by  the  gallery  down  which  we  were  ooming. 
She  glanced  round  her  for  a  hiding-place ;  saw  a 
rent  in  the  tapestry,  peeped  in,  and  found  that 
it  hung  looseljr  from  the  wall.  The  next  moment 
she  had  crept  inside  it. 

"  Teresa  entered  the  room  first  and  I  followed 
her;  and  then,  believing  that  we  were  beyond 
mortal  hearing,  she  told  me  that  ,  my  cousin  had 
died  by  her  hand — she  had  poisoned  him ! 

"  *  I  knew  you  wished  i^'  she  said, '  and  your 
faithful  Teresa  would  willingly  give  her  life  for 
her  dear  boy.' 

*'  I  listened  at  first  in  silent  horror,  then  I  bant 
out  into  indignant  denial  of  having  ever  even 
thought  of  murder.  I  told  her  that  I  looked  on 
her  with  aversion,  with  horror,  and  at  first  ske 
was  cowed.   Then  suddenly  she  became  furious. 

'  I  have  perilled  my  soul  for  you ! '  she  thun- 
dered. 'I  Lave  been  your  hand  to  fulfil  your 
spoken  wishes,  and  now  you  disavow  me !  But 
you  shall  not — you  shall  not!  Coward  as  yoa 
are  1  I  will  confess — I  will  denounce  you.  I  will 
tell  how  I  acted  on  your  suggestion  and  was  then 
condemned  by  you.  Who  would  not  believe  me  ? 
What  motive  had  I  to  kill  the  lad  in  whose  serrice 
I  earned  my  bread  P   What  but  to  please  you ? ' 

"  Mabel,  I  ought  not  to  have  heeded  her  thrbats; 
I  ought  to  have  given  her  up  to  justice ;  but  I 
was  very  young — and  alas !  morally  timid.  Such 
a  confession  as  she  threatened  would  kill  my 
delicate  mother,  who  had  been  startled  at  my 
thoughtless  words;  moreover,  she  might  be  be- 
lieved in  preference  to  me.  In  fact,  she  had  acted 
on  my  spoken  wishes  and  for  my  sake.  Besides 
she  had  been  a  second  mother  to  my  infancy. 

"  I  tried  to  sooth  her ;  I  explained  that  I  knew 
she  had  acted  for  my  sake,  but  that  I  regretted 
it  deeply.  I  had  never  intended  to  incite  her  to 
crime.  Even  as  I  was  speaking  something  fell 
down  behind  the  arras.  It  might  have  been  pieces 
of  the  plaster  shaken  down  by  the  trembling  girl 
concealed  behind  the  tapestxy. 

**  Teresa  turned  swiftly  at  the  sound. 

"•Arat,'Isaid. 
But  she  darted  forward,  pulled  the  arras  down, 
discovered,  and  instantly  dragged  oat,  the  unfor- 
tunate listener. 

*'*So!'  she  hissed  out  'Thoa  hast  heard! 
thou  hast  heard  I  but  thou  shalt  never  tell.' 

'*  And  in  an  instant  a  knife  fiiashed  in  her  hand. 
I  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  wrist. 

;*  •  Stay  1 '  I  cried ;  *  what  would  you  do  P  This 
child  has  probably>aot  understood  a  word  of  what 
yon  have  said !  Do  you  understand  Italian? '  I 
asked  Gladys. 

"A  denial  that  she  did  would  have  insured  her 
safety,  but  in  face  of  apparent  death  she  would 
not  lie. 

" '  Yes,'  she  said  faintly. 

"  Again  Teresa  strug^ed  to  got  her  hand  free ; 
but  I  held  her  back. 

I'  *  Listen,'  I  said  sternly, '  yon  shall  not  touch 
this  child.  If  you  do  I  swear  to  denounce  you  as 
a  murderess,  and  never  to  see  your  face  again. 
The  child  shall  swear  not  to  betray  you ;  one  so 
truthful  will  never  break  an  oath.  Give  me  your 
knife.' 
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"Muttering  tnaledictions,  she  gave  it  up;  and  I 
turned  to  Gladys. 

*•  *  You  have  heard/  I  said,  *  will  you  swear  ? ' 

"  And  she  did,  repeating  an  oath  after  Teresa. 
Then  I  raised  her  from  her  knees,  and  said  *  Gro.* 

"  She  fled  away  with  great  swiftness,  and  (as 
she  tells  me)  fell  insensible  in  the  hall. 

"  The  terror  had  been  too  much  for  her. 

"Teresa  and  I  hurried  away  by  the  back  entrance, 
fcariag  that  we  might  meet  other  unexpected 
visitors  in  the  hall;  tne  old  woman  first  ascertain* 
ing  that  the  tapestry  concealed  no  other  listener. 

*'  On  our  way,  she  told  me  that  she  had  poisoned 
my  cousin  so  craftily  that  the  doctor  had  thought 
it  a  case  of  English  cholera,  and  had  certified  to 
that  effect ;  that  little  inquiry  had  been  made,  in 
fact,  about  his  death,  as  Mr.  Gompton  himself  was 
very  ill.  This  last  statement  alarmed  me  so  much 
—in  dread  of  another  crime — that  I  insisted  on 
Teresa's  at  once  returning  to  my  mother,  promis- 
ing to  pay  her  well  if  she  did ;  and  threatening  to 
refuse  to  take  the  Grofb  (if  it  should  be  left  to  me) 
if  she  did  not.  The  latter  threat  effected  my 
object,  and  my  uncle  assuredly  died  a  natural 
deatb  six  months  afterwards. 

*'  By  his  will  I  inherited  the  Groft  and  all  his 
property.  My  mother  lived  for  only  a  year  after 
I  had  brought  her  back  to  her  native  land;  and 
she  never  knew  Teresa's  hateful  secret.  That  it 
might  be  kept  from  her,  however,  I  had  to  fee  the 
old  creature  heavily. 

"Then,  a  little  more  than  three  years  afterwards, 
I  met  your  father  and  was  brought  once  more  face 
to  face  with  Gladys. 

"  She  did  not  recognize  in  the  youncr  man,  well 
dressed  and  fully  grown,  the  miserable  boy  she 
had  seen  at  Gompton  Place  under  such  terrible 
circumstances  ;  but  the  fear  that  she  might  do  so, 
if  sue  heard  any  allusion  to  my  succession,  caused 
me  to  faint  sudaenly  the  day  I  first  dined  with  you, 
and  your  father  mentioned  mj  cousin.  My  crime, 
in  accepting  the  fruit  of  a  crime,  then  first  struck 
me — as  GlsSys  would  see  it— and  overpowered  me. 

"  Now,  littie  wife,  it  is  your  turn  to  enlighten 
Mabel." 

"  I  never  even  suspected  that  my  Edmund  was 
the  poor  boy — white,  shabby,  horror  stricken — 
that  I  had  seen  at  Gompton  Place/'  said  my 
sister ;  I  never  knew  it,  till  the  day  you  left  me 
at  San  Benito,  and  Teresa  again  stood  before  me. 
I  scarcely  know  what  she  said  to  me,  I  was  »o 
awfully  frightened  and  astounded ;  for,  as  a  flash 
of  lightning,  the  truth  darted  into  my  mind  that 
Edmund  was  that  boy,  and  that  we  had  inherited 
our  wealth  by  murder.  I  never  before  compre- 
hended how  swift  thought  is !  But  I  recollect 
that  she  jeered  me ;  told  me  that  my  husband  had 
done  wisely  in  marrying  the  only  witness  against 
them  they  had  to  fear,  and  telling  me  that  she 
understood  now  wh^  he  had  srown  '  mean'  to  her. 
It  was  all  a  confusion  though,  and  when  I  bade 
her,  with  scorn  and  loathiiig, '  Go,'  she  cursed  me 
frightfully,  Mabel.  Then  I  screamed  for  help — 
the  rest  you  know." 

"  She  does  not  know,"  said  Edmund,  "  how 
nobly  my  wife  acted  under  the  circumstances. 
How  tenderly  she  pitied  me,  how  she  tried  to 
excuse  me,  how  she  forgave  me  for  concealing  our 
former  meeting !  But  she  was  firm  on  one  point : 
*We  must  not  enjoy  wealth  gained  by  crime; 
we  must  endeavour  to  atone  for  my  cousin's 
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murder.*  But  how  could  it  be  done  P  We  could 
not  tell  the  dreadful  story,  and  give  up  Teresa  to 
the  law.  *  She  had  acted  on  a  mistake,  and  in  her 
ignorance  of  right  and  wrong,'  Gladys  said.  Nor 
could  we,  without  raising  wonder  and  suspicion, 
give  up  my  cousin's  inheritance.  She  suggested 
that  we  should  adopt  a  monastic  life,  and  spend 
poor  Ulric's  money  whdly  on  charity,  and  for 
religion.  For  his  sake,  lads,  suffering  as  he  had, 
were  to  be  the  objects  of  our  care.  We  have 
carried  out  our  resolution,  Mabel ;  not  without 
suffering  on  both  sides.  We  have  not  spent  a 
penny  of  Ulric's  money  since  we  came  to 
England,  but  have  lived  on  Gladys's  income; 
the  money  my  mother  left,  Teresa  has  had — a 
hundred  a  year.  We  placed  her  in  a  cottage  a 
few  miles  from  this  place,  and  have  visited  her 
four  times  a  year ;  Gladys  using  her  best  efforts 
to  bring  her  to  repentance — and  she  has  suc- 
ceeded. But  it  was  not  a  murder  Teresa  had 
to  confess — it  was  a  lie!  On  her  death-bed 
she  acknowledged  to  us  that  Ulric  Gompton  had 
really  died  of  English  cholera;  she  had  never 
given  him  anything  injurious ;  but  after  his  death 
she  had  craftily  imagined  that  if  she  deceived  me, 
and  pretended  to  have  committed  such  a .  crime 
at  my  suggestion,  she  would  have  a  claim  on  me 
that  would  make  her  rich — and  she  loved  money 
best  of  all  things,  Gladys  had  taught  her  much, 
and  she  was  really  penitent  her  priest  told  us. 
And,  Mabel,  now  we  are  free !  We  no  longer  feel 
as  if  we  were  the  connivers  at  a  crime.  We  are 
released  at  last." 

I  embraced  them  both,  and  congratulated  them, 
with  happy  tears. 

The  ioy  of  their  lives  had  come  back.  The  clouds 
had  rolled  away. 

They  no  lon^r  lived  as  ascetics,  but  putting 
proper  people  into  the  Croft  to  take  care  of  the 
idiots— for  no  good  work  was  to  be  given  up^ 
they  moved  to  Gompton  Place,  which  was  restored 
and  renovated,  and  was  to  become  their  future 
home. 

I  returned  to  my  father's  house,  and  was 
married  from  it,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to 
ray  first  love.  I  have  now  been  his  happy  wife 
for  six  years,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  time  fruitful  in  good  deeds.  I  do  not  thii^k 
we  have  wholly  failed. 

Last  year,  John  received  the  gift  of  the  living 
of  Woodlands  from  my  brother-in-law,  on  the 
death  of  the  dear  old  rector,  and  Gladys  and  I 
are  once  more  united.  Edmund  placed  the  Dower 
House  at  my  father's  disposal,  and  he  inhabits  it, 
till  the  lease  of  his  own  dwelling  falls  in ;  thus  we 
are  altogether. 

Merry  children  of  my  own  and  Gladys's  run  now 
in  the  well-kept  grounds  of  Gompton  Place,  and 
play  hide-and-seek  in  the  old  house,  where  she 
once  hid  at  peril  of  her  life. 

We  are  all  as  happy  as  mortals  can  be ;  the 
happier  perhaps  for  the  probation  Gladys  passed 
through — that  sad  time  following  the  mystery 
of  Gompton  Pkoe. 
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fiOME  CHIMES. 


OHTTEGH  ALES. 


Bt  William  Ahbbsws,  r.B.H.S. 


IN  the  days  of  yore  our  forefathers  had  merry 
meetings  called  **  Chnrch  Ales,"  or  "  Whitsnn 
Ales,"  which  were  generally  held  nnder  the  shadow 
of  the  chnrch.  Some  weeks  prior  to  the  festival  the 
ehnrchwardens  brewed  a  large  qnantity  of  strone 
^e.  On  the  day  appointed  for  holding  the  Church 
Ale,  not  only  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
where  it  was  held  muster  in  full  force,  but 
people  from  the  surrounding  villages  came  in  large 
nilmbers  to  show  their  good- will  and  spend  money 
in  ale  to  swell  the  receipts  of  the  meeting.  Kich 
and  poor  js^athered  together,  the  village  squire  and 
his  lady,  m  some  instances  accompanied  by  his 
jester  in  cap  and  bells,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ingfs.  The  villagers  came  well  provided  with 
choice  viands  for  their  own  consumption,  and  to 
offer  to  a  friend  or  to  give  to  a  needy  neighbour, 
for  in  the  good  old  times  charity  was  freeljr  exer- 
cised. Music  and  song  always  formed  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  festival  A  preacher  named 
William  Kethe,  in  the  year  of  grace  1570,  de- 
nounced the  old  usage,  and  from  his  sermon 
preached  at  Blandford,  we  obtain  some  facts  about 
tile  manner  of  spending  the  holiday,  which  was 
generally  on  a  Sunday.  The  following  are  named 
as  the  Sunday  Church  Ale  sports  of  the  period : 
--^bnll-baiting,  bear-baiting,  bowls,  dice  and  card 
playing,  dancing  and  other  diversions,  as  well  as 
singinff  songs.  Students  of  Shakespeare  will 
rtoember  that  the  dramatist  in  Pericles  thus  ad- 
verts to  a  song  :— 

It  hath  been  smig  at  festiyals. 
On  Ember  eves,  and  hdy  altt. 

The  Morris  dance  wa8«l0O  a  great  attraction^ 
and  is  alluded  to  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  F.  Th» 
Dauphin  says 

I  say  'tis  meet  we  all  golForth 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France, 
And  let  ns  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 

with  no  more  than  if  we  heud  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsnn  lionriB  dance. 

The  old  churchwarden's  accounts  contained 
many  curious  items  referring  to  this  subject.  In 
Coates's  ''History  of  Keading"  are  reproduced 
numerous  quaint  entries  from  the  parisn  books. 
The  St.  Mary's  accounts  record :  "  1657  payed  to 
the  Morrys  Dannsers  and  the  Mynstrells  mete  and 
drink  at  Whystontide  i^'s.  iujJL"  The  books  ok 
St.  Laurence  for  the  year  1504  state,  "  Payed  for 
bread  and  ale  spent  to  use  of  the  church  at  Whit- 
Bontyd  ijs.  vj(2.  Item  for  wyne  at  the  same  tyme 
ziiij."   Several  other  amounts  similar  to  the  fore- 

Soing  are  entered  in  the  old  accounts  at  Beading., 
it  a  vestxy  meeting  held  at  Brentford  in  1621 
several  articles  were  agreed  upon  with  regard  to 
the  parish  stock  by  the  chapel-wardens.  Accord- 
ing' to  Brand's  "  jPopular  Antiquities  "  the  ,pre- 
amble  stated  that  the  inhabitants  had  for  many 
years  been  accustomed  to  have  meetings  at  Whit- 
suntide, in  their  churoh-board  and  other  places 
there  in  friendly  manner,  to  eat  and  drink  together, 
and  liberally  spend  their  monies,  to  the  end 
neighbourly  society  might  be  maintained,  and  also 
a  oojnmon  gtock  raised  for  the  repairs  of  thechnrchi 


maintaining  orphans,  placing  poor  children  in 
service,  and  defraying  other  charges."  The  gains 
of  the  Church  Ale  in  1624  amounted  to  £22  2s.  9<f. 
and  were  made  up  as  follows : — Made  by  pigeon- 
holes £4  19a.  This  was  a  game  similar  to  our 
modem  bagatelle.  The  profits  of  hocking  are  put 
down  at  £7  da.  7d.  Hocking  or  hock  is  an  old  game 
at  cards.  By  ''riffeling"  £2  was  realized.  Bif- 
feling  may  be  read  as  rafEing  which  comes  down 
to  our  day  in  connection  with  bazaars.  Lastly, 
the  sum  of  £8  Os.  2d,  was  cleared  by  victualling. 
In  1618  the  accounts  of  the  same  parish  state 
"  Gained  with  hocking  at  Whitsuntide  £16 12#.  Sd." 
The  game  is  mentioned  in  the  parish  books  almost 
every  year  down  to  1640  when  it  appears  to  have 
been  given  up.  At  Kingston-upon-Thames  the 
profits  of  the  Church  Ale  in  1526  are  set  down 
at  £7  15s.,  an  amount  equal  to  nearly  £100  of 
money  at  the  present  time.  Our  ancestors  not 
only  wanted  strong  beer,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of 
it.  We  find  it  stated  on  good  authority  that  at 
the  banquet  given  in  1464  at  the  instaJlation  of 
George  jNeviUe,  Archbishop  of  York,  800  tuns  of 
ale,  and  100  tuns  of  wine  were  consumed.  In  the 
household  of  his  predecessor  SOtuns  of  claret  were 
said  to  have  been  drunk  every  year.  For  a  long 
period  Church  Ales  formed  an  important  feature 
in  English  life,  but  in  course  of  time  they  were 
discontinued.  As  education  spread,  a  higher 
standard  of  enjoyment  was  raised,  the  coarse 
sports  of  the  olden  days  ceased  to  prove  attrac- 
tive, and  other  means  of  obtaining  money  to  cany 
on  the  work  of  the  church  were  instituted. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  TBY8T. 
(From  (he  Swedish  of  Bumberg.) 

BT  BAB0NE8S  SWm. 

FBOM  stolen  tryst  a  maid  onoe  liomewaids 
sped; 

Bed  were  her  hands,  whereat  her  mother  said : 
**  Why  are  thv  hands  so  red,  child— tell  me  why  P' 
Then  quoth  the  maid :  '*  Down  in  yon  flower-bed 
I  pricked  my  fingers  on  a  rose-bush  higL** 

Again  from  stolen  trvst  she  homewards  sped; 
Bed  were  her  lips,  whereat  her  mother  said  : 
"  Why  are  thy  lips  so  red,  child— tell  me  why  F* 
Then  quoth  the  maid  :  "  Down  in  yon  garden-bed 
I  stained  my  lips  with  berries'  purple  dye." 

Once  more  from  stolen  tryst  she  homewards 
sped;  . 

Pale  were  her  cheeks,  whereat  her  mother  said : 
"Why  are  thy  cheeks  so  pale,  child— tcU  roe 
why  P  " 

Then  quoth  the  maidi  "Dear  mother,  for  my 
bed 

Dig  thou  a  grave  wherein  my  corse  may  lie. 
And  on  its  cross  inscribe  these  words,  I  pray : 
'  With  fingers  red  she  homewaids  sped  one  aay^ 
They  in  her  lover's  hands  tiius  rosy  grew; 
With  ruddy  lips  she  home  retumea  next  day— 
They  on  her  lover's  mouth  thus  crimson  grew; 
With  pallid  cheeks  she  then  did  homewards  go— 
They  at  her  lorer's  aoeni  tkni  pale  did  growl 
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CHAPTER  J. 

TBB  ADVAKCB. 

THE  major  was  short,  stont,  middle-aged  and 
apoplectic.  The  major's  friends  were  wont 
to  declare  that  within  the  period  of  their  recollec- 
tion that  redoubtable  warrior  had  always  presented 
the  same  appearance,  which  was,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  asserting  more  upon  the  delicate  point  of  the 
major's  age  than  that  gentleman  would  have  felt 
called  upon  to  give  voice  to  himself;  and  it  was 
furthermore  a  matter  of  opinion  amongst  the  same 
uncharitable  body  that-the -gallant  warrior  would 
continue  to  wear  the  same  external  aspect  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  which  was^  a  tortuous  mode  of 
sayinff  that  the  major,  of  all  men,  could  be  tho- 
rougmy  trusted  to  look  after  the  personal  comfort 
and  the  real  or  artificial  preservation  of  number 
one. 

The  major  had  a  grieyanee,  like  many  other 
estimable  members  of  his  profession,  but  being 
wise  in  his  generation,  he  did  not  waste  his  time 
in  inditing  alternate  memorials  to  the  Horse 
Ouards  and  the  War  Office,  but  contented  himself 
with  drawing  his  half-pay  and  relieving  himself  in 
private  life,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  possi- 
bility of  repetition,  of  sundry  fulminations  against 
"  a  parcel  of  noodles,  sir,"  who  sorely  vexed  his 
fiery  soul. 

Another  weakness  of  the  major,  and  one  that  he 
developed  to  an  alarming  extent  under  the  genial 
influence  of  his  third  or  fourth  glass  of  toddy,  was 
a  settled  conviction  that  the  degeneracy  of  the 
British  army  had,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
deyelo])ed  alarming  proportions  since  the  date  of 
his  retirement.   Major  Bombazine  did  not  go  so 


far  as  to  say  in  actual  words  that  this  remarkable 
circumstance  was  anything  more  than  a  cnrious 
coincidence,  but  he  nevertheless  left  it  to  his 
hearers  to  draw  their  own  inferences  from  the  fact 
that  his  **  loss  had  been  deeply  felt,  sir ;  I  may  say, 
as  a  kind  of  national  calamity,  my  friend." 

It  was  afternoon,  and  Major  Bombazine  had 
just  stepped  upstairs  from  his  comfortable  apart- 
ments on  the  ground-floor  of  No.  50  De  Beauvoir 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  the 
drawing-room  lodger. 

The  major,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom, 
had  requested  the  handmaid-in-chief  at  -No.  50  to 
step  up  to  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  the  lodger  in  qaestion, 
witn  his  compliments  and  the  information  that 
he  was  "  about  to  pay  his  respects,  if  at  home.'' 

The  formula  was  more  polite  than  grammatical, 
but  grammar  was  hardly  a  strong  point  with  the 
major,  who  prided  himself  upon  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  **  man  of  war,  sir — not  of  words." 

There  was,  moreover,  to  the  best  of  Major 
Bombazine's  knowledge,  no  reference  to  graqim'ar 
in  the  regulations  as  a  requisite  in  the  composition 
of  a  "  leader  of  men." 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  was  a  widow  of  five  or  six-and- 
twenty,  possessed  of  an  elegant  figure,  a  charming 
face,  and,  if  the  social  gossip  of  No.  50  De  Beau- 
voir Street  was  to  be  believed,  a  very  tolerable 
competency.  The  widow's  "  encumbrances  "  were 
of  the  most  nominal  description,  being  entirely 
concentrated  in  the  person  of  her  little  daughter 
Florence,  a  child  of  six. 

Now,  the  major  was  not  a  marrying  man,  he 
being  too  sublimely  selfish,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told;  but  he  had  more  than  once  intimated  to 

Particular  cronies  at  the  Cannon-ball  Club  of 
ite,  that  circumstances  might  arise  which  would 
induce  him,  as  he  put  it,  to  *'  exchange  into  a 
marching  regiment^"  or,  in  other  words,  to  become 
a  Benedict. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  pretty  'hlr.^. 
Lovejoy  appeared  to  the  raaior  to  be  a  very 
inviting  "  circumstance."  "  She  was  a  dashed 
fine  woman,  sir,"  according  to  Major  Bombazine  * 
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"with  a  daslied  neat  foot;  and  she  received  lier 
money  from  those  lawyer  fellows,  Prowler,  Snooks, 
Jenkins,  and  Jobson,  who  were  dashed  big  people 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

Altogether,  Major  Bombazine  had  turned  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind  very  freqnently  of  late, 
and  he  already  in  imagination  saw  the  pretty 
widow  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  chimney- 
comer  discussing  like  a  dutiful,  loving  wife  the  de- 
sirability of  expending  her  income  on  a  **  house  in 
the  country,  with  a  decent  animal  or  two,  sir," 
and  sundry  other  luzuri98  for  the  major's  especial 
behoof.  He  had  not  as  yet  made  a  positive  de- 
claration of  his  intentions,  but  he  was  "dashed 
rear  it,"  for  had  he  not  squeezed  her  fair  hand  on 
Monday,  ogled  her  with  sympathetic  tendresse  on 
Tuesday,  and  laid  his  hand  with  unmistakable 
meaning  on  his  manly  heart  on  Wednesday? 
And  here  was  Thursday,  and  with  it  the  major 
seated  opposite  to  the  lovely  widow,  determined 
as  to  what  should  happen  at  this  interview. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  take  compassion  on  my 
poor  solitary  self,  major,"  said  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  witn 
an  arch  smile. 

My  dear  madam,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  delight," 
answered  the  gallant  warrior,  as  he  seated  himself 
with  military  precision  close  to  Mrs.  Lovejoy's 
work-table.  "  A  pleasure  and  delight,"  he  repated, 
looking  up  at  the  ceiling  for  further  inspiration. 
He  appeared  to  find  what  he  sought,  for  he  pre- 
sently added,  "  I  may  say,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lovejoy, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet, '  A  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  wr  ever  ! '  " 

The  major's  capacity  for  "elegant  extracts'* 
was  as  weak  as  his  grammar ;  he  nad  a  habit  of 
bringing  in  his  quotations,  which  were  invariably 
incorrect,  in  a  singularly  inconsequent  fashion, 
but  he  made  up  in  complacency  what  he  lacked  in 
appositeness. 

"Oh,  major,  Tm  sadly  afraid  you're  a  gay 
flatterer,"  said  the  pretty  widow,  witn  the  faintest 
indication  of  a  blusn. 

'<My  dear  madam,  you  do  me  an  injustice," 
cried  the  gay  flatterer.  "The  poet's  thought  but 
feebly  expresses  my — my  protound — shall  I  say 
esteem,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lovejoy  ?  " 

'*  By  all  means,  major,"  returned  Mrs.  Lovejoyj 
demurely;  ''by  all  means  say  esteem." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  use  a  warmer  ex* 
pression  P  '  said  the  emboldened  warrior. 

"  Well,  that  depends— if  it  is  sincere,"  answered 
the  lady. 

"Ko,  madam,  it  isn't  sincere,"  blurted  the 
major ;  **  it's  love  and  affec  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  major  I "  cried  the  widow,  put- 
ting up  her  hands  with  an  affectation  of  horror ; 
'*  I  didn't  mean  that,  you  know.  Oh,  the  idea  1 
I  couldn't  really,  you  know." 

But  the  major  undauntedly  continued  the 
attack.  "  I  fear,  my  dearest  madam,"  he  said,  in- 
fusing as  much  gallantry  into  his  ardent  gaze  as 
he  could  contrive  to  muster ;  "  I  fear  that  you 
are  cruel  to  your  humble  adorer;  and  yet  I  hope 
with  the  immortal  Byron,  that  *the  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  strcmgled '  in  your  fair  bosom,  and 
that  you  will  take  pity  on  the  manifest  emotion 
of  your  humble  servant."  And  the  major  drew 
himself  np  in  his  chair,  and  did  his  level  best  to 
look  the  picture  of  animated  emotion. 

The  major's  love-making  waa  a  very  fair  effort 
ia  the  style  that  found  fayour  with  our  fore- 


fathers, but  the  lively  young  widow  had  ex* 
perienced  something  a  little  more  modem,  and 
was  in  consequence  more  aroused  than  impressed 
by  Major  Bombazine's  efforts;  but  she  listened 
with  demurenesB,  and  the  gallant  soldier's  bosom 
swelled  with  hopes  of  victory. 

"  Major,  you  wicked  man,"  said  Emily  Lovejoy 
with  great  seriousness,  and  pausing  in  her  work 
to  look  at  him,  '*  I  positively  Delieve  that  you  are 
making  love  to  me ! " 

"  Love,  my  angel ! "  cried  the  major,  now 
warmed  to  a  state  of  indescribable  fervour,  *'  in 
the  words  of  some  immortal  fellow  or  other, '  I  do 
make  much  love,  methinks  ! ' " 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  major  was  his  own 
poet  on  this  occasion,  to  judge  from  the  literary 
quality  of  the  effort. 

*•  But  you  mustn't,  major— you  really  mustn't, 
you  know.  It's  positively  shocking,"  said  Emily 
Lovejoy. 

"  Why,  my  dear  madam  ?  "  returned  the  im- 
passioned major.  "  Is  not  the  heart  of  man  made 
to—to — beat  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  lovely 
woo — man  ?  Is  not  the  heart  of  man  made  to 
yearn  at  the  sight  of  youth  and  bee— uty  ?  I  say, 
yes,  madam,  and  I  say  too  that  the  heart  and 
nand  of  your  humble  adorer" — here  the  major 
made  a  rapid  dash  at  the  pretty  widow's  hand, 
but  only  succeeded  in  pricking  himself  with  the 
needle  that  it  held — **  Jehoshaphat !  I  mean — er 
— confound  that  needle !  I  mean,  the  heart  and 
hand  of  your  humble  adorer,  Nathaniel  Bomba- 
zine, I  now  lay  " 

"  Hush,  major,  hush !  Thero's  some  one  coming, 
Fm  sure,"  cned  Emily,  suppressing  her  mirth. 
«  Do  get  up,  there's  a  good  man." 

For  the  major  had  cast  himself  on  one  knee 
beside  the  fair  object  of  his  affection,  and  had 
resigned  himself  to  carrying  out  the  destiny  which 
fate  ordained. 

"  Some  one  coming ! "  he  now  ejaculated.  **  The 
deuce ! "  And  with  much  labour  and  travail  the 
major  rose  from  his  knees  and  gained  hia  seat 
just  in  time  to  hear  his  fair  adored,  after  com* 
posing  her  laughing  features,  saying,  Gome  in  1 " 
in  response  to  a  knock  at  the  door. 
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VBM  lUMCiTJVBBS  07  THB  BBStMSD. 

"  I  THOUGHT  it  was  tliis  confounded  piano  fellow !  ** 
growled  the  major  inwardly,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
Mr.  Thompson  Thipps,  Mus.  Bac,  the  third-floor 
lodger  of  No.  50  iJe  Beauvoir  Street.  -  What 
busmess  has  this  dashed  organ-grinder  to  come 
in  and  interrupt  me  at  this  impor&knt  junctore  F  " 
And  Major  Bombazine  glared  fiercely  at  Mr. 
Phipps,  while  that  gentleman  nervoaaly  shook 
hands  with  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  and  ezpressed  a  hope 
that  Major  Bombazine  was  in  good  health 

"  Yes,  sir,"  snarled  the  major,  "  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  am  in  the  best  of  health.  As  hia  lord- 
ship the  general  remarked  to  me  on  the  sanguinary 
plam  of  Itum  jungle,  when  I  knocked  the  life  oat 
of  three  niggers  with  the  butt-end  of  my  reyolrer 
and  pitched  a  fourth  head  foremost  over  my 
shoulder,  'Bombazine»  you're  a  dashed  marvel* 
Fact^  sir,  his  lordship  the  general  called  me  aside 
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and  made  tliat  flattering  remark  on  the  blood- 
btaiDed  field  of  Bumjtingle." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Mr.  Phipps  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  might  have  meant  astonish ment,  admira- 
tion, perfect  credence*  or  utter  disbelief,  just  as 
his  hstener  chose  to  interpret  it. 

**I  am  rather  late,  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  for  yonr 
lesson,"  said  Mr.  Phipps  apologetically,  "bnt  I 
was  detained  at  a  pnpil's  house.  I  hope  I  haven't 
inconvenienced  yon  P 

^*  Oh  no,  Mr.  Phipps,  not  in  the  least,"  said 
Mrs.  Lovejoy.  "  The  major  has  been  kind  enongh 
to  afford  me  a  little — er^distraction.  Shall  we 
say  distraction,  major?  "  she  added  with  an  arch 
glance  at  the  gallant  warrior. 

"  I  have  had  that  honour,  Mr.  Phipps,"  said 
the  major  starchly ;  '*  the  extreme  honour,  I  may 
say." 

Mr.  Phipps  was  happy  to  hear  it,  in  his  modest 
nervous  way,  and  hoped  that  he  hadn't  inter- 
rupted an  interesting  conversation,  because,  if  so, 
he  would  postpone  the  lesson  and  retire  until  a 
more  convenient  opportunity. 

The  major  in  his  own  mind  devoutly  wished 
that  he  would,  but  Mrs.  Lovejoy  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  insisted  upon  both  gentlemen  remain- 
ing to  drink  tea  with  her,  after  which  Mr.  Phipps 
should  g[Lve  her  the  music  lesson  and  "  the  major 
should  listen." 

The  maior,  who  hated  music,  was  not  particu- 
larly delighted  with  his  part  of  the  programme, 
but  he  accepted  it  with  good  grace,  remarking 
incidentally  the  fact  that  the  immortal  what's- 
his-name  had  once  observed  that  ^' music  hath 
pangs  to  suit  each  savage  breast!"  The  major 
did  not  explain  which  particular  "  pang  "  accor  ded 
best  with  his  manly  bosom,  but  he  pulled  himself 
up,  and  rather  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
"taken  it  out "  of  Phipps  a  bit  with  that  last 
quotation,  particularly  when  he  observed  the 
blank  look  of  astonishment  that  coveretT  that 
worthy  musician's  face  when  he  heard  the  mujor's 
reading  of  the  time-honoured  line. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Thompson 
Phipps  was  his  intense  shyness.  He  was  a  very 
presentable  man  of  thirty,  or  thereaboats,  and 
maintained  himself  in  tolerable  comfort  in  the 
third  floor  of  the  roomy  Bloomsbury  house  by 
means  of  his  stipend  as  organist  of  the  ritualistic 
church  round  the  comer,  and  a  goodly  string  of 

Srivate  pupils.  He  was  a  capable  musician,  and 
[ra.  Lovejoy,  for  want  of  something  to  occupy 
her  idle  hours,  was  improving  her  school-girl 
a6<|iiaintance  with  the  divine  art  under  the  auper- 
vi8K>n  of  Mr.  Thompson  Phipps,  much  to  the 
major's  disgust  in  the  first  mstance,  for  that 
gallant  genUeman  saw  in  Mr.  Phipps  a  possible 
rival  for  the  country  house  with  a  decent  animal 
or  two"  until  iie  discovered  that  Thompson 
Phippe,  to  quote  Major  Bombasine's  conclusion, 
"  was  a  fellow  who  couldn't  say  boo  to  a  goose," 
and  who  was  certainly  unequal  to  the  task  of 
supplanting  the  major  in  the  fair  widow's  tender 
consideration. 

The  tea  was  served  and  drunk,  the  major 
betwioen  whiles  glaring  fiercely  at  Mr.  Phipps  in 
a  way  which  suggested  that  he  contemplated 
demolishing  that  unhappy  musician  when  the 
toast  was  done  with,  while  Mrs.  Lovejoy  mischiev- 
ously showered  overwhelming  attentions  and  cap- 
tivating glances  upon  the  unfortunate  Phipps, 


much  to  that  nervous  gentleman's  embarrassment 
and  the  major*s  disgust ;  so  that  between  Major 
Bombazine's  ferocity  and  Mrs.  Loveioy's  blandish- 
ments, Thompson  Phipps  had  a  tolerably  excru- 
ciating time  of  it. 

It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Lovejoy  was  bent  upon 
exciting  the  major's  jealousy  by  her  attentions  to 
Mr.  Phipps,  and  when  the  redoubtable  warrior 
was  planted  in  an  arm-chair  away  in  a  comer, 
with  permission  to  smoke  a  cheroot  while  she  and 
her  master  were  busy  at  the  piano,  it  was  difficult 
to  say  which  fumed  the  most»  the  major  or  his 

For  she  begged  "  her  dear  Mr.  Phipps  "  to  show 
her  this  passage,  which  necessitated  his  leaning 
over  the  back  of  her  chair;  or  she  wanted  her 
"  good  Mr.  Phipps  "  to  guide  her  finders  through 
this  difficult  cadenza,  which  rendered  it  imperative 
for  Mr.  Phipps  to  take  her  hand  in  nis  own 
trembling  finsers,  and  Mrs.  Lov^'oy  noticed  that 
they  did  tremble;  and  her  "  charming  Mr.  Phipps  " 
had  to  turn  over  the  leaves  for  her,  which  action 
brought  their  heads  into  close  contact ;  and  finally, 
Mrs.  Lovejoy  found  it  necessary  to  look  into  the 
depths  of  Thompson  Phipps's  mild  blue  eyes,  seize 
his  hands,  and  avow  in  a  burst  of  overdone  ecstasy 
that  her  **  dear  Mr.  Phipps  "  was  the  most  delight- 
ful master  she  had  ever  nad — reaUy ! 

It  can  be  readily  imagined  that  Thompson 
Phipps,  undergoing  this  pleasureable  ordeal,  was 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  was  standing  on  his 
head  or  his  heels,  and  as  for  Major  Bombazine, 
words  can  but  faintly  express  his  state  of  mind. 
He  gurgled,  he  gasped,  he  sat  erect,  he  glared,  ho 
snorted ;  in  fact,  he  did  everything  that  could  be 
imagined,  without  attracting  the  slightest  atten- 
tion from  the  culprits ;  and  finally,  human  nature 
could  put  up  with  such  glaring  heartlessness  no 
longer,  so  the  major  stood  up  erect,  buttoned  his 
coat  around  him,  murmured  something  concerning 
an  appointment,  and  took  himself  off  in  high 
dudgeon,  without  even  shaking  hands. 

His  ponderous  tread  reverberated  on  the  stair- 
case, and  Emily  Lovejoy  indulged  in  a  burst  of 
merry  laughter. 

'*  What  a  droll  creature  the  major  is  1 "  said  the 
widow  when  she  had  recovered. 

"Er — er — very,"  said  Thompson  Phipps  du- 
biously. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Phipps— no,  you  will  never 
guess.  What  do  you  thuik  happened  this  after* 
noon  P  "  said  Emily,  with  another  burst  of  merri« 
ment. 

"  Bless  me,  I — really  can't  think,  Mrs. 
Lovejoy,"  said  Thompson  Phipps,  considerably 
mystified. 

I*  Why,  the  major  actually  proposed  to  me,"  she 
said,  looking  Air.  Phipps  straight  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Phipps's  beaming  countenance  fell  with  a 
great  suddenness,  much  to  Mrs.  Lovejoy's  satis- 
faction. 

"  Bless  me,  did  he  really  P  "  at  length  said  Mr. 
Phipps  in  a  lugubrious  tone  of  voice. 

Yes,  he  did,  actually.  Don't  you  think  it's  a 
great  chance  for  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Phipps  P  "  said 
Emily  with  a  gay  twinkle  of  her  merry  eye. 

"  Well — well— I  really  don't  know,"  returned 
poor  Thompson  Phipps,  apparently  much  embar- 
rassed at  being  made  a  confidant  of,  for  he  con- 
tinually cast  his  eyes  down,  and  would  not  meet 
the  laughing  widow's  glance. 
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"The  major  is — is  peculiar,*'  he  stammered 
forth  at  length.  "  Very  peculiar,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Lovejoy." 

"  Yes,  he  certainly  is,"  said  Emily,  with  con- 
siderable drynesH. 

"And — and  did  you  accept  him?"  inquired 
Thompson  Phipps,  astonished  at  his  own  boldness 
the  moment  he  oad  uttered  the  inqairy. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  the  pretty  widow;  "but 
there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen." 

She  was  very  cruel  to  him,  and  appeared  to  be 
•getting  as  much  amusement  out  of  the  timid 
music-master  as  she  had  extracted  from  the  bold 
major. 

"  But  I  suppose  I — T  shall  shortly  have  to  con- 
gratulate you  and — and  the  major,  pursued  Mr. 
Phipps  in  hopeless  despondency,  his  eyes  only 
raised  for  one  brief  moment  to  Emily  Lovejoy's 
face. 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  for  half  a  minute. 
Thompson  Phipps's  interesting  face  was  sufPused 
with  a  deep  blusn.  Mr.  Phipps  was  not  so  pain- 
fully and  needlessly  sensitive  before  any  other  of 
his  lady  pupils,  and  having  recently  acquainted 
his  modest  self  with  this  fact,  Mr.  Thompson 
Phipps's  mind  had  been  painfully  disturbed. 

"  filess  me !  ^  he  had  said  seriously  to  himself, 
"  I  must  be  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her ! 
Well,  she  is  a  dear,  good  woman,  and  deserves  the 
love  of  the  best  man  breathing.  And  I'm  not  the 
best  man  by  a  long  way.  No,  Thompson,  no  such 
luck.  There's  the  major,  you  know,  a  fine,  soldierly 
man.  And  IVe  heard  that  the  ladies  always  have 
a  partiality  for  fine,  soldierly  men."  And  Mr. 
Phipps  had  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  in  his 
nsuallj^  placid  breast  for  all  "  fine,  soldierly  men  " 
forthwith. 

And  now  Emily  Lovejoy  was  looking  at  him 
fixedly,  and  Thompson  Phipps,  poor  guilty  wretch, 
was  blushing  visibly. 

"  Thompson  Phipps,"  she  said  at  length,  not 
relaxing  ner  steady  gaze;  "Thompson  Phipps, 
you're  a  humbug ! " 

Poor  Phipps  was  completely  demolished  by  this 
sudden  uncomplimentary  outburst.  He  forgot 
his  bashfulnesa  and  looked  up  in  sheer  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Lovejo}',"  he  murmured  helplessly ; 
"  I  hone  not,  indeed.    Why  do  you  " 

"  Why  do  I  tell  you  that  you're  a  humbug  P" 
aaid  Emily  with  the  least  smile.  "  Because  yon 
haven't  the  sense  to  look  a  woman  in  the  face  and 
tell  her  what  is  on  your  mind  !  " 

Thompson  Phipps  was  hopelessly  Ijewildered. 
He  could  only  twitch  his  watch-cnain,  rub  his 
hair,  and  nervously  finger  his  chin.  If  he  could 
only  sink  through  fioor  and  ceiling— ^but  then 
there  was  the  major  below,  and  he  was  almost  as 
bad  as  the  lady. 

.  Mrs.  Lovejoy  suddenly  took  Thompson  Phipps's 
hands  in  her  little  palms.  Despite  her  ease  and 
gaiety  she  was  getting  a  little  nervous  herself, 
and  the  two  pairs  of  hands  were  both  trembling 
now,  even  locked  in  each  other's  clasp.  He  was 
certainly  a  terribly  backward  man  even  for  a 
widow  to  deal  with,  but  she  screwed  her  courage 
up. 

"  Thompson  Phipps,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
very  bravely,  "  are  you  going  to  propose  to  me,  or 
must  I  propose  to  you  ?  " 

Happy  Thompson !   The  heavens  were  at  his 


feet,  but  he  could  not  realize  the  fact  yet.  I  really 
cannot  pretend  to  say  what  was  the  state  of 
Thompson  Phipps's  mind  at  this  startling  inquiry 
of  his  adored.  He  simply  bowed  his  he»l  l^fore 
her  and — well,  he  kissed  the  little  hands  that  held 
his.  And  after  such  temerity  he  felt  nnable  to 
raise  his  head  again,  so  he  went  on  kissing  until 
Emily  started  up  from  her  seat  at  the  piano,  and 
walked  to  the  fireplace. 

Poor  Thompson  thought  the  kissing  had 
offended  her,  so  he  remained  in  his  chair  by  the 
piano.  He  had  not  at  all  made  up  his  mind  that 
she  was  not  quizzing  him  even  now. 

"  Come  here,  sir,"  she  presently  said  imperiously, 
but  she  was  half  turned  from  him  and  gazing  into 
the  fire. 

He  rose  and  advanced  sheepishly — no,  I  shoald 
hardly  say  that,  for  Thompson  was  never  sheepish 
—he  was  timid,  in  a  gentle  and  rather  channing 
way,  charming  because  it  sprang  from  his 
modesty,  the  which,  being  absolutely  the  rarest 
virtue  discoverable  in  man,  is  all  the  more  refresh- 
ing when  perceptible. 

Thompson  could  not  but  perceive  how  band- 
some  she  looked  in  her  tall,  rich  fulness  as  he 
approached  her.  "This  lovely  creature  meau 
what  she  said  to  him,  Thompson  Phipps,  a  poor 
devil  of  a  music-grubber !  No>  it  was  too  ridicu- 
lous." 

"Yon  have  not  answered  my  question,"  she 
said,  still  gazing  into  the  fire  when  he  reached 
her. 

"  No.  I  fear  it  was  too  much  happines  8 — 
for  me— to  be  true,"  he  said  simply. 

She  turned  to  him  at  this,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Then  you  do— do  care  for  rae  a  little  P  "  she 
said  in  a  low  tone. 

He  screwed  up  his  courage,  cast  his  timidity  to 
the  winds,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  looked  her 
full  in  the  face. 

"  I  love  you  with  my  whole  soul,"  he  said  in 
quite  a  promising  tone  of  voice. 

"  Then  why  haven't  you  told  me  so  before  ?  " 
she  inquired,  the  arch  smile  returning. 

"Because — because  I  felt  sure  you  didn't  care 
for  me,  and  would  bo  terribly  affronted,"  pleaded 
Thompson  Phipps. 

"  Hum !  I  don't  know  that  I  do  care  for  yoa 
one  bit,"  retarned  Emily  with  a  pout  **  Yon  are 
a  most  exasperating  man.  I  believe  I  shall  have 
to  give  you  a  good  shaking  presently  to  relieve 
my  feelings.  Now,  listen  to  me.  If  you  don't 
propose  to  me  within  forty-eight  hours  from  this 
moment,  I  shall  positively  accept  the  major! 
There !  Now,  you  know  the  ultimatum,  and  yoa 
may  go."   Ana  she  released  her  hand. 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  a  comical  expres- 
sion of  uncertainty  and  inquiry  on  his  quiet  face. 

"  Well,  you  may  kiss  me,  just  once,  alUiough 
you  don't  deserve  it,"  she  said  demurely.  But  aa 
a  matter  of  fact  she  had  to  kiss  the  foolish  fellow 
herself  first,  and  then  he  kissed  her. 

Poor  man  1  his  amatory  education  had  been 
shockingly  neglected,  for  he  had  only  kissed  two 
women  in  his  life,  his  mother  and  a  school-girl 
cousin,  the  latter  of  whom,  when  she  had  arnved 
at  the  mature  age  of  seventeen,  and  had  in  her 
own  opinion  found  out  **what  things  were,"  un- 
mercifully jilted  poor  Thompson  Phipps  for  bein|f 
such  an  utter  fool. 

But  extremes  meet,  more  perhaps  in  matrimony 
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than  in  any  other  situation  under  the  sun,  and  the 
gay  young  widow,  resolute  and  self-confident,  had 
fallen  considerably  in  love  with  the  quiet  musician, 
particularly  when  she  had  discovered,  with  that 
mysterious  prescience  of  women,  how  considerably 
Thompson  Phipps  was  in  love  with  her. 

^  There,  vou  are  a  dear,  good  man,"  she  said, 
holding  his  nands  once  more  and  looking  into  his 
blue  eyes;  "and  if  you  promise  to  obey  me  in 
evezything,  I  believe  I  shall  make  something  of 
yon  yet.  Now  yon  must  go.  Yon  have  only 
forty-eight  hours  to  make  up  your  mind,  re- 
member," she  added  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Good-night,  Thonapson." 

"  Good-night,  dear  Emily." 

And  Thompson  Phipps  went  up  to  the  third 
floor,  the  happiest  man  in  England,  to  ruminate 
on  his  wonderful  good  fortune.  And  Emily,  with 
a  pleased  smile,  looked  into  the  dying  fire. 

A  little  too  daringly  forward,  perhaps,  you 
think,  my  dear  reader  P  But  you  must  allow  that 
he  was  a  shockingly  provoking  man,  and — well, 
ehe  was  a  widow,  you  see. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THX  DEFEAT. 

!Majoii  Bombazine  sat  in  solitary  state  at  a 
plentiful  breakfast  with  a  composed  look  of 
satisfaction  and  triumph  on  his  manly  features. 
For  an  evening  at  the  Cannon  Ball,  with  a  quiet 
robber  of  whist  and  several  composing  draughts 
of  some  mysterious  concoction  known  to  the 
major  as  "i'olly-and-Scotch,"  had  restored  the 
equanimity  and  self-confidence  which  had  been 
momentarily  disturbed  by  the  glaring  attentions 
nhowered  upon  that  "  dashed  organ-grinder  "  by 
the  gay  widow. 

The  following  day  the  major  had  renewed 
the  attack  with  sucn  ardour  that  the  besieged 
party  had  pleaded  for  a  trace  until  the  next 
morning,  and  the  major  felt  confident  that  the 
besieged  would  now  surrender  unconditionally ; 
hence  his  iubilance. 

The  gallant  warrior  had  lighted  his  cheroot, 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair 
to  renew  his  pleasant  visions  of  the  "  country- 
house  and  the  decent  animal  or  two,"  now  almost 
life-size  under  the  enlarging  influence  of  the 
major's  sanguine  mind,  when  happening  to  put 
his  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  in 
search  of  a  cigar-case,  he  drew  forth  a  letter. 

"Ah,  dash  it!  I*d  forgotten  this,"  said  the 
major  as  he  carelessly  glanced  at  the  envelope. 
*'Tbc  dear  creature  must  have  dropped  it  last 
night  somehow.'* 

The  major  had  returned  from  the  club  rather 
late  the  previous  ni^ht,  and  after  letting  himself 
in  noiselessly  and  lighting  his  candle  at  the  hall 
table,  his  eye  had  caught  sight  of  a  white  envelope 
^yio?  jnst  outside  his  room  door. 

He  picked  it  up  with  a  passing  imprecation  on 
the  "  dashed  carelessness "  of  Mary  Jane  in  the 
matter  of  his  correspondence,  when  he  discovered 
that  it  was  an  opened  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Lorejoy.  That  lady  had  evidently  dropped  it  in 
the  hall,  and  the  major  put  it  into  nis  pocket 
and  went  to  bed,  intending  to  restore  it  to  the 


widow  on  the  morrow  j  and  this  was  the  letter 
that  he  had  now  inadvertently  produced  from  his 
pocket.  He  looked  at  it  carelessly,  and  noticed 
that  the  superscription  was  written  in  a  stiff, 
formal  hand,  and  on  turning  the  envelope  over, 
he  found  that  it  bore  the  initials  "  P.  S.  J .  &  J." 

" P.  S.  J.  &  J.'*  ruminated  Major  Bombazine. 
"  Why,  that  must  be  Prowler,  Snooks,  Jenkins, 
and  Jobson,  her  lawyers.  I  thought  it  looked 
something  of  that  kind.  Wonder  what  it's 
about  ?  "   And  the  major  turned  it  over  again. 

There  was  a  certain  portion  of  the  instincts  of 
a  gentleman  remaining  to  the  major  despite  his 
egregious  selfishness,  and  he  hesitated  consider- 
ably before  he  ventured  to  draw  the  enclosure 
out  and  master  its  contents.  But  the  possibility 
of  improving  his  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Lovejoy's 
pecuniary  position  was  a  temptntion  too  great  for 
the  majors  feeble  scruples  to  combat  success- 
fully; 80,  after  a  little  cogitation,  he  drew  the 
letter  out,  and  scanned  its  contents  with  nervous 
haste. 

"  Dash  my  buttons ! "  screamed  the  major,  after 
the  first  hasty  perusal,  and  the  open  letter  dropped 
from  his  hands,  and  his  rotund  face  lengthened 
to  a  preternatural  extent.  He  sat  transfixed  with 
consternation  for  a  whole  minute,  and  then  he 
picked  the  letter  up  and  proceeded  to  read  it 
again  with  greater  carefulness. 

It  was  dated  the  previous  day,  and  ran  as 
follows : — 

*'  502  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
Deak  Madak, 

"It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  received  a  cablegram  advising 
us  of  the  utter  collapse  of  the  Great  Little  Blister 
Gold  Mining  Company,  in  which,  despite  our  ear- 
nest advice,  you  insisted  upon  investing  the  greater 
part  of  your  fortune.  We  learn  that  the  com- 
pany is  heavily  involved,  and  we  fear  that  a  still 
more  serious  diminution  in  your  income  than  that 
involved  by  the  actual  loss  of  the  paid-up  capital 
will  result  in  consequence  of  the  calls  upon  the 
shareholders  for  the  unpaid  balance  on  their 
shares  which  will  doubtless  be  made  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  creditors,  and  which  in  your  case  we 
deeply  regret  to  say  will  involve  the  selling  out 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  consols  and  freehold 
property  in  which  the  balance  of  your  fortune  is 
invented. 

"  We  beg  to  ofler  yon  our  sincere  sympathy  in 
these  painful  circnm stances,  and  to  assure  yon 
that  our  utmost  endeavours  will  be  directed  to 
saving  as  much  as  possible  from  the  collapse. 
"  We  are 

"Yours  faithfully, 
"  Prowler,  Snooks,  Jenkins  &  Jobson. 
Mrs.  Lovejoy." 

•*  Well  I'm  — "  but  the  maj  ir  sank  back  in 
his  arm-chair  too  hopelessly  bewildered  to  finish  his 
ejaculation.  "  Why,  she  s  ruined!"  ho  gasped 
when  he  recovered  a  little  from  his  state  of  con- 
sternation. *•  She's  ruined !  And  1  have  offered 
her  marriage !  Here's  a  pretty  mess.  Well,  if  I 
haven't  put  my  foot  into  it  this  time,  my  name  is 
not  Nathaniel  Bombazine.  Good  Lor*  I  what  am 
I  to  do  P  "  For  the  major  had  rapidly  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  his  pleasant  visions  of  "  the 
country  house,"  &c.,  had  vanished  into  thin  air, 
and  that  his  contemplated  essay  in  matrimony, 
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instead  o{  reBnltlng  in  a  multiplication  of  bis 
income  by  three  or  four,  was  rapidly  resolving 
itself  into  a  qaestion  of  its  division  by  two. 

•*  I  can't  get  out  of  it ! "  screamed  the  major ; 
and  be  started  up  and  paced  violently  about  the 
room.  She's  a  dashed  dangerous  woman,  and 
she'll  have  me  up  for  breach  of  promise,  as  sure  as 
I'm  a  sinner.  Law  court,  reports  in  those  infernal 
newspapers,  *  Breach  of  Promise  Case  against  a 
Major/  cross-examination  of  defendant,  roars  of 
laughter,  and  the  confounded  damages !  Heavens  I 
it's  awful  I  " 

The  major  was  rapidly  becoming  frantic  at  the 
prospect. 

**  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  the  dashed  woman,*'  he 
moaned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sallant  warrior's  ex- 
quisite sympathy  for  himself  was  all  that  could 
be  desired;  so  much  so,  that  his  mianly  bosom 
could  spare  none  for  the  unfortunate  widow. 

"  There's  that  child  of  hers  to  keep,  too,  and 
the  maid.  Good  heavens !  it's  unbearable.  And 
the  fellows  at  the  Cannon  Ball — I  shall  never  hear 
the  last  of  it  from  them." 

This  last  apprehension  of  the  major  was  not 
wholly  illusory,  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he 
had  lately  eased  his  mind  of  various  self -laudatory 
hints  to  his  less  fortunate  cronies  at  the  club 
concerning  the  immense  fortune  he  was  going  to 
marry,  and  the  pretty  widow  who  had  been  so 
smitten  by  his  charms ;  he  had  even  ^one  so  far 
as  to  issue  one  or  two  informal  invitations  to  his 
particulars  to  come  down  to  the  "  country  house," 
that  now,  alas!  had  disappeared  like  a  mirage. 
It  was  clearly  the  choicest  mess  that  Major 
Nathaniel  Bombazine  had  ever  got  himself  into, 
and  how  to  get  out  of  it  he  did  not  know.  Marrv- 
ing  the  woman  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
major  was  too  fond  of  his  creature  comforts  to 
dream  of  sharing  them  with  another.  He  thought 
of  running  away,  making  a  dean  bolt  of  it  to 
avoid  the  certain  consequences,  for  he  had  rapidly 
transformed  "  the  dashed  neat  woman,  the  charm- 
ing creature  with  the  decent  income,"  which  his 
enthusiastic  selfishness  had  presented  to  his  mind, 
into  a  monster  of  the  most  dangerous  description, 
now  that  she  had  lost  her  money.  But  the  Major 
remembered  with  a  groan  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
impossibility  for  him  to  abjure  his  old  associations 
and  lose  himuelf  in  the  crowd. 

"  I  should  become  a  raving  madman,"  groaned 
the  major.  "  No,  I  must  face  it  out^  I  suppose. 
Go  up  and  see  her  and  trust  to  m^^  infernal  luck 
to  get  me  out  of  it  as  well  as  it  has  got  me 
into  it." 

So  the  major  rang  his  bell,  and  sent  Mary  Jane 
upstairs  to  announce  his  coming;  then  he  buttoned 
his  frock  high  up  across  his  manly  breast,  assumed 
a  look  of  stern  determination  as  of  one  who  did 
not  intend  '*to  be  bamboozled,  sir,"  and  sallied 
forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  for  as  such  he  now 
regarded  the  poor  widow. 

lie  found  the  lady  seated  on  a  conch  with  a 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  looking  the  picture  of 
despair. 

"I  think  you  have  lost  something,  madam," 
said  the  major  with  ominous  stiffness.  "  I  picked 
this  letter  up  last  night." 

Oh,  thank  you,  major.  I — I  have  been  look- 
ing for  it  everywhere,"  sobbed  Emily.  *'  It's  dread- 
ful, major— dreadful! "  And  Mrs.  Love  joy  com- 
menced weeping  afresh. 


«« Er — er — Indeed,  madam,"  said  Major  Bomba- 
zine, making  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  appear  in 
ignorance. 

"  But  I  was  forgetting,"  pursued  Mrs.  Lovejoy 
tearfully.  "Of  course  you  do  not  know  the  con- 
tents. The  letter  has — has  upset  me  so  that  I— I 
am  quite  silly.   Pray  read  it,  dear  major  ;  read  it" 

The  major  had  now  to  read  the  letter  with  an 
appearance  of  creat  interest  and  subsequent 
consternation  and  sympathy.  But  he  was  a  poor 
actor,  and  failed  lamentably;  and  the  worthy 
soldier  could  not  but  feel  instinctively  that  the 
widow's  eye  was  upon  him  round  the  comer  of  her 
pocket  handkerchief. 

**  Wants  to  see  the  effect  of  the  news,"  thought 
the  major.  **  Deuced  'cute." 

Dear  me,"  said  the  major,  with  the  air  of  a 
heavy  father,  as  he  returned  the  letter  to  the 
tearful  Emily.  "  It's  aw — aw — ^very  distressinff 
— aw — news.  I  may  say — aw — with  the  immortiu 
— aw — Tapper,  I  believe,  that  *  a  sorrow's  crown 
of  sorrow  is  in  losing  all  your  things.'  Dashed 
queer  observation,"  pursued  the  major  with  a 
faint  attempt  at  jocularity,  "but  applicable  to 
present  circumstances.  I  suppose  it  was  originallj 
the  reflection  of  some  reduced  householder  after 
the  brokers  had  gone;  but  I — aw — really  can't 
speak  positively  on  that  point" 

But  Mrs.  Lovejoy  did  not  respond  to  hia  cheer« 
fulness. 

"Cheer  up,  my  dear  madam,"  pursued  tlie 
gallant  wamor,  who  was  anxious  to  do  the  thing 
as  gracefully  as  circumstances  would  permit; 
"  there's  a  silver  cloud  to  eveir  lining — no,  dash  it» 
I  mean  there's  a — well  it  doesn't  matter  what 
there  is— it  may  not  be  so  bad  as  they  think." 

"Alas,  nay  dearest  major,  I  fear  it  is  worse,** 
responded  Emily.  "  I  should  have  resigned  my- 
self to  despair  but  for  the  remembrance  of  you, 
major." 

"  Of  me,  madam  P  "  said  the  bewildered  Bom- 
bazine. 

"  Yes,  of  you,  major,  and  the  certainty  I  felfe 
that  this  calamity  would  cause  no  difference  in 
the  chivalrous  feelings  of  your  lofty  spirit;  and 
now  that  I  have  seen  you,  major  " — here  the  hand 
kerchief  went  to  the  eyes  again — "  now  that  I  have 
heard  from  your  lips  how  lightly  you  treat  thiB 
news,  I  am  filled  with  joy.  Maior  Bombazina 
will  never  be  mercenary,  I  thougnt ;  he  at  least 
is  sincere  in  his  professions ;  and  now  I  perceive 
how  correct  I  was  in  my  judgment,  and  feel  as> 
sured  that  I  have  not  wa — wa — wasted  my  affec- 
tions." Here  the  sobbing  recommenced. 

"  Of  course,  madam,  of  course,"  responded  the 
unhappy  major,  who  began  to  wish  himself  well 
out  of  this.  "  Pray,  caUn  yourself,  Mrs.  Lovejoy ; 
calm  yourself,  pray.  I  was  about  to  observe  that 
far  from  Nathaniel  Bombazine  being  mercenary, 
he  is  a  man  actuated  by  lofty  impulses — I  may  say, 
madam,  the  loftiest  impulses.  And  although  in 
the  offer  of  hand  and  heart  which  I  had  the  mis- 

for  1  mean  the  honour  to  make,  money  did  not 

enter  into  the  question,  yet  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  honour  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  to— - 
to  deceive  you,  my  dear  madam,  as  to  the  altered 
aspect  of  affairs.  For  I  must  tell  you,  madam, 
that  Nathaniel  Bombazine  is  poor ;  I  may  say, 
dashed  poor,  and—" 

"  Nathaniel,  dear  Nathaniel !  "  cried  the  widow 
wildly,  '*do  you  think  that  I  dare  not  share 
poverty  with  yonP   Ah  I  you  do  not  know  me." 
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**  Never,  madam,  never !  "  cried  the  major  with 
Heroic  fortitude.  "Do  you  think  that  I  could 
doom  a  lovely  woman  to  sncli  a  fate  ?  Never !  " 
And  the  major  really  looked  as  if  he  were  making 
some  self-sacrificing  resolution.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  his  way  through  the  maze. 

**  Ah,  major !  you  were  ever  thoughtful,"  mur- 
mured the  fair  widow.  "  But  the  time  has  come 
when  I  must  repay  your  tender  solicitude.  For 
a  crust  with  you,  fTathaniel/'  sobbed  Emily  Love- 
joy,    a  crust  with  you  would  be  heaven  iteelf ! " 

The  major^s  rising  hopes  were  cast  to  the 
^ound.  The  "  dashed  woman  "  evidently  did  not 
intend  to  let  him  off  so  easily;  in  fact,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  have  him  at  any  price. 

But,  hang  it,  madam,  I  can't  live  on  a  crust," 
groaned  the  major  in  desperation ;  "  deuced  glad 
to  get  it  once  at  Bumjungle,  but  I  don't  want  to 
repeat  the  experience.  No,  we  must  be  cautious 
and  wait,"  he  added  firmly. 

"  Wait,  major ;  why  should  we  wait  P  "  sobbed 
the  widow.   "  Do  you  regret  " 

"N — no,  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  no,"  said  the  maior, 
with  a  groan.  "But  we  can't  have  this  dashed 
crust  business,  you  know,  can  we  nowP  Be 
sensible,  and  look  at  it  in  the  face.  Do  I  look 
like  a  man  who  could  live  on  a  crust,  or  any 
number  of  crusts,  if  it  comes  to  that  P  " 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  inspected  the  major  as  he  re- 
quested, but  she  offered  no  opinion. 

"  We  must  think  about  it,  and  see  what's  best 
to  be  done.  Don't  you  think  so,  now  P "  The 
major's  spirits  were  rising  again ;  he  began  to  see 
that  by  temporizing  he  might  sneak  himself  suc- 
cessfully out  of  the  whole  matter. 

Emily  dried  her  eyes  and  looked  at  the  major 
fixedly. 

"  Don't  you- really  think  so,  now  P  "  repeated 
Major  Bombazine,  who  fancied  his  specious 
reasoning  was  begianing  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  I  think,  Major  Bom- 
bazine," said  Emily  Lovejoy  in  an  altered  voice, 
which  startled  the  major  slightly, "  we  might  have 
to  bit  hero  till  Doomsday.  What  I  understand 
from  you  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
state  of  my  fortunes  you  are  decidedly  averse  to 
doing  me  the  great  honour  of  marrying  me  ?  " 

"  N— n — no,  not  at  all,"  said  the  major,  abashed 
by  the  steady  look  and  the  steady  voice,  and  feel- 
ing very  much  like  a  cur.  "  Nothing  would  give 
me,  I  may  say,  greater  pleasure.  I  only  want  you 
to  look  at  this  clashed  crust  business  in  the  right 
light,  you  know." 

Oblige  me  by  ringing  the  bell,  Major  Bom* 
bazine,"  said  Emily  curtly. 

The  major  did  so,  wondering  vastly  what  was 
coming  next. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Phipps  to  step  down  to  me,"  said 
Emily  to  Mary  Jane  when  she  api)eared ;  and  very 
soon  afterwards  Thompson  Phipps's  mild  face 
appeared  at  the  doorway. 

Emily  Lovcgoy's  countenance  softened  as  she 
beckoned  him  to  her  side. 

".Now,  Major  Bombazine,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  think,"  said  Emily  fiercely  to  the  astonished 
warrior,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  Thompson  Phipps's 
arm.  "This  gentleman  will  relieve  you  of  the 
necessity  of  goins  into  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  the  crust  business.  He  is  my  afiianced 
husband." 


The  major  looked  thunderstruck. 

"  He  has  had  no  experience  on  the  sanguinary 
plain  of  Eumjungle  or  any  other  such  place,"  she 
went  on  remorselessly ; "  but  he  is  a  man  of  honour, 
and  a  gentleman  whom  I  admire  and  respect. 
And  he  is  quite  prepared  to  go  into  the  crust 
business,  aren't  you,  Thompson?"  said  Emily 
Lovejoy  with  a  smile. 

•*  Certainly,"  said  Thompson  Phipps  with  com- 
mendable promptitude.  "Quite  prepared  to  go 
anywhere  with  you,  my  dear." 

Two  days  of  courtship  under  the  laughing 
widow's  supervision  had  worked  wonders  with  the 
mild  musician.  He  had  quite  a  gay,  rollicking 
air  about  him. 

The  major's  bewilderment  increased. 

"  Now  Thompson,"  said  the  terrible  widow, 
again  fixing  the  unhappy  major  with  her  angry 
eye ;  *'  you  see  this  gentleman  P  " 

Thompson  Phipps  believed  that  he  did. 

"  Well,  Thompson,"  pnrsued  the  merciless  Emily, 
"you  see  the  meanest  creature  in  the  Queeirs 
dominions ! " 

"  Bless  me ! "  said  Thompson  Phipps. 

"  Madam  ! "  gasped  the  major  m  a  state  of 
fury. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Emily,  standing  up  and  con- 
fronting him,  "the  meanest  fortune-hunting 
creature  in  the  Queen's  dominions.  Thompson, 
my  dear,"  pursued  the  irate  lady,  "  as  I  told  you, 
this  man  asked  me  to  marry  him.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  I  had  money,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  the  handling  of  it.  He  had  the 
audacity  to  talk  about  me  at  his  club  (I  have 
friends  there  as  well  as  Major  Bombazine,  and 
have  found  out  all  that  he  has  been  saying),  and 
he  had  marked  out  a  pretty  programme  as  to  how 
my  money  was  to  be  spent  in  providing  him  with 
'  a  house  m  the  country,  and  a  decent  animal  or 
two ! "' 

The  major  began  to  wish  he  had  never  been 
bom. 

"  I  was  curious  to  see  to  what  lower  depths  of 
meanness  and  baseness  this  man  could  descend," 
pursued  the  revengeful  Emily, "  and  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  my  lawyers  yesterday  evening,  enclos- 
ing a  cheque  for  some  rents  of  mine,  gave  me  an 
idea,  and  with  your  assistance,  Thompson,  I  con- 
cocted a  harmless  little  forgery,  placed  it  in  the 
lawyer's  envelope,  and  carefully  laid  it  last  night 
on  the  major's  door-mat.  I  knew  he  would  pick 
it  up  and  read  it,  and  I  did  think  that  perhaps 
it  would  frighten  him  into  running  away  and  save 
me  from  the  trouble  of  administering  to  him  this 
exposure  of  his  horrid  meanness.  But  no,  he 
brought  it  to  me  this  morning,  assumed  complete 
ignorance,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  interview 
he  has  proved  to  me  conclusively,  if  I  had  wanted 
any  further  proof,  that  he  had  intended  to  marry 
mo  solely  for  my  wretched  money,  *  the  country  ^ 
house  and  the  decent  animal  or  two.'  And  now 
I  hope  he  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  beha- 
viour. I  daresay  this  vision  of  the  major's  will 
soon  become  a  reality;  the  only  portion  of  the 
picture  that  will  be  missing  will  oe  its  creator. 
Major  Bombazine  himself.  And  let  me  advise  you, 
sir,  that  when  you  next  take  to  building  castles  in 
the  air,  see  that  they  are  transformed  into  sub- 
stantial edifices  before  you  commence  to  boast 
about  them. 

"And  finally.  Major  Bombazine,"  continued 
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Emily,  who  had  relieved  her  feelings  with  great 
gnsto  and  mnch  internal  satisfaction, "  I  have  the 
infinite  pleasure  of  wishing  you  a  very  long  adieu 
and  she  made  the  unfortunate  major  a  most  pro- 
found curtsey, 

"  Good-bye,  major,"  said  Thompson  Phippa, 
quite  airily  for  him ;  Fm  afraid  we  shall  miss 
you,  you  know." 

The  major  to  his  dying  day  could  never  pre- 
cisely remember  how  he  contrived  to  get  out  of 
the  room  and  out  of  the  house.  His  only  recol- 
lection was  that  of  the  mingled  laughter  of  the 
merciless  widow  and  her  affianced  husband,  which 
followed  him  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street. 

The  betrayer  of  the  poor  major's  boastings  got 
hold  of  the  story,  much  to  the  major's  mortifica- 
tion, and  the  men  at  the  Cannon-ball  were  laugh- 
ing about  it  for  weeks;  indeed  the  major  found 
the  situation  so  unbearable  that  he  was  forced  to 
betake  himself  to  Brighton,  and  permit  the  laugh 
to  wear  itself  out.  But  they  tell  the  tale  about 
the  major's  "  country  house  and  the  decent  animal 
or  two  "  to  this  day  at  the  Cannon-ball. 

Not  the  least  galling  of  Major  Bombazine's 
reflections  were  caused  by  the  following  announce- 
ment in  the  Times,  which  caught  the  maior's  eve 
some  three  weeks  after  his  ignominious  defeat  oy 
Mrs.  Lovejoy : — 

"  At  St.  Solomon's,  Bloomsbury,  on  the  21st 
inst.,  Thompson  Phipps.  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.,  to 
Emily,  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Lovejoy,  J.P." 


THE  MISTS. 

MOUNTAIN  MIST. 

WHEN  the  morning  clouds  unfurl 
Tints  of  ruby,  rays  of  pearl, 
And  the  dew-drops  shake 
As  they  light  and  wake ; 

At  the  foot  of  some  blue  height. 
Mystic,  faint  in  the  low  light. 
In  the  joy  of  morn 
The  light  mist  is  born. 

In  the  vale  it  gathers  strength, 
Climbs  the  towering  peaks  at  lengthy 
And  flows  free  and  wide 
O'er  the  mountainside. 

Down  through  lightning-splitten  rifts> 
To  the  purple  depths  it  drifts ; 

Or  on  spirit-wings 

To  the  verge  it  clings. 

O'er  each  awful,  dizzy  vast 
Its  frail  silver  veil  is  cast ; 

Eagles  cleave  it  througbt 

Bising  in  God's  blue. 

Precipices  vast  it  scales. 
Penetrates  the  grassy  vales. 

And  as  torrents  fall. 

It  is  round  them  all. 

Over  fountains  as  they  leap 
Into  pools,  cool,  lucent,  deep, 

Dower'd  with  a  voice. 

Springing,  to  rejoice. 

Round  the  crown  of  grand  Mont  Blano 
Grows  it  thick  and  lingers  long ; 
Noiselessly  it  flows 
O'er  the  ancient  snows. 


Vast  and  vague  the  pine-woods  rear 
By  the  chasms  deep  and  sheer ; 
In  the  mist  they  seem 
Shapes  within  a  dream. 

'Tis  a  spirit  light  whose  feet 
In  the  snow  no  mark  can  beat» 

So  it  none  may  trace 

To  its  hiding-place. 

None  may  know  and  none  can  tell 
Where  this  spirit.  Mist,  may  dwell 

When  the  sun  doth  rise 

It  to  exorcise. 

It  may  creep  the  ravines  through 
To  some  cavern  dark  and  blue, 

Some  ice-cavern  deep 

Where  it  lies  to  sleep. 

And  when  morn  breaks  from  the  night 
O'er  the  mountain's  wildest  height, 

In  a  livid  stain, 

Issue  forth  again. 

Till  but  the  dim  peaks  aspire 
From  it  that  the  fervid  fire 

Of  the  sun  may  frame 

Him  in  rosy  flame. 

Slow  this  grows  a  golden  crown. 
Lower  now  the  mist  creeps  down. 

Hiding,  for  the  sun 

Hath  his  race  begun. 

The  broad  heat  of  the  noonday 
Charms  at  last  the  mist  away, 

But  when  evening  dew 

Falls,  it  lives  anew. 


The  Mist  op  the  PEN-LiiNDS. 
Westward,  when  the  broad  sun  dips. 
Mist  o'er  dreamy  fen-land  drips, 

An  unwholesome  swea^ 

That  the  eve  is  wet. 
The  bright  sun  through  its  leprous  haze 
Dies  a  red  and  angry  blaze. 

And  throui^h  it  the  sheen 

Of  fen-fire  is  seen. 

Malformed  foliage  grows  and  rots. 

Knotted  into  snaky  knots. 

Bank  and  tangled  weeds 
Grow  amidst  gaunt  reeds. 

0*er  these  hollow  reeds  and  grass 
Falteringly  the  low  winds  pass 

Moaning  to  the  sky 

Hoarsely,  fearfully. 

Ne'er  so  dread  a  mist  that  broods 
Over  towns  or  solitudes 

Yet  was  seen  by  men. 

As  this  of  the  fen. 

For  the  odour  it  exhales 
All  with  vital  life  assails, 

And  its  clammy  breath 

Is  the  blight  of  deatli. 

All  the  level,  dismal  land 
By  these  evil  odours  fann'd 

In  a  fainting  state, 

Lieth  desolate. 

T.  M. 
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Paet  I. — continued. 

CHAPTEE  XI. 
THE  EPTLOOUB. 

THE  next  day  the  Grafinn  sent  her  maid  to 
inquire  at  the  mill,  and  to  take  note  of  what 
might  be  repaired  for  the  sick  child.  The  woman 
returned  full  of  praises  of  the  miller's  gentleness 
and  the  child's  beauty.  She  had  seen  the  mother, 
a  humble-looking  individual  as  plain  as  the  miller 
—with  her  long  upper  lip  and  want  of  teeth  it 
was  a  marvel  she  could  have  boroe  such  an  infant. 

"  How  is  the  little  one  P  "  asked  the  Baron  when 
the  woman  was  gone.  He  had  approached  his 
diaritable  cousin  from  the  other  end  of  the  great 
library  to  ask  the  question. 

"No  bcttex— perhaps  worse.  I  doubt  but  that 
he  will  die." 

"God  forbid!"  murmured  the  old  gentleman, 
grief  cloudinff  his  kind  face;  **it  was  such  an 
engaging  littto  thing.'' 

I  only  s&w  the  cnild  once  and  was  struck,  too, 
by  it.  It  has  beautiful  eyes.''  'J'he  Countess 
peered  over  her  spectacles  at  the  Baron  as  she 
said  the  laat  words. 

'*  Yes — they  are  so  blue,"  he  answered  readily ; 
"  but  to  me  all  children  have  beautiful  eyes." 

Then  he  turned  away  and  the  Countess  let  her 
knitting  fall  on  her  knee  with  a  gesture  of  supreme 
contempt.  "  Tliey  are  blind  as  moles,  these  men," 
she  mused ;  **  they  never  see  when  two  things  are 
alike.  Had  I  the  ordering  of  the  world  every  man 
should  come  into  it  with  magnifying  glasses  on 
his  nose ! " 

Towards  evening  the  Baron  went  for  a  walk ; 
he  thought  he  would  go  past  the  mill,  and  see 
whether  it  were  true  that  the  once  merry  little 
child  lay  at  death's  door.  As  he  reached  the  gate, 
it  was  opened  by  the  woman  with  the  long  upper 
lip.  "  How  fares  thy  babe  P  "  asked  the  Herr, 
wondering  at  her  ugliness.  A  tear  ran  slowly 
down  the  woman's  cheek. 

"  Ah,  Herr — he  is  so  ill — the  fever  runs  higher 
since  the  morning.  Ah,  it  is  the  saddest  sight  I " 
Then  she  hurried  down  the  road  with  a  basket  on 
her  arm,  and  the  Baron  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion went  on  np  the  little  path  to  the  door  of  the 
mill  Lntcbina's  roses  bloomed  above  his  head, 
and  the  sun  sent  long  golden  ravs  through  the 
firs  bordering  the  garden ;  mingled  with  the  twit- 
tering of  the  swaUows,  and  the  pleasant  hum  of 
bees  came  the  soft  babble  of  the  river.  Bat  the 
mill-wheel  was  dumb,  and  amidst  all  the  peaceful 
sights  and  sounds  about  him  the  Baron's  heart 
grew  heavy.  "  The  little  ones  die/'  he  thought, 
"  and  the  old  who  would  so  gladly  lie  at  rest  in  the 
warm  earth,  live  on." 

Matthias  opened  the  door — his  face  was  worn 
with  a  night's  watching.  Something  caught  his 
breath  as  he  looked  at  the  Baron,  who  asked  if 
nothing  could  be  done  for  the  child ;  would  they 
kt  him  send  bis  own  physician  P 
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**  The  child  has  everything  of  the  best," 
answered  the  miller,  "  only  the  fever  must  run  its 
course."  He  paused  as  a  gust  of  wind  struck  one 
of  the  roses  above  him  sharply  against  a  rough 
end  of  the  porch — it  fell  at  the  Baron's  feet  as  if 
cut  with  a  knife.  The  old  man  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  when  on  his  hand  touching  it  he  thrust  the 
flower  to  one  side,  as  if  stung  by  a  bitter  memory. 

"  Baron,"  said  the  miller  at  once,  yet  a  little 
sombrely,  **  will  you  enter  ?  I  have  something  I 
should  saj  to  you." 

*'  If  it  IS  about  that  thing,  it  can  wait,"  returned 
the  Baron  briefl^r*  His  face  was  flushed — the  rose 
had  set  a  thorn  in  his  bosom  rankling. 

"  It  must  not  wait.   Baron,  I  entreat  of  ^rou." 

There  was  a  tone  of  authority  quite  new  in  the 
humble  miller,  and,  as  if  seized  by  the  hand  of  fate, 
the  old  man  obeyed  it — ^he  entered  the  silent  mill, 
and  sat  down  by  the  hearth  as  of  old.  A  small 
flre  glowed,  ana  a  little  pot  simmered  above  it. 
He  looked  into  the  embers,  and  Matthias,  leaning 
against  the  chimney  comer,  looked  at  him  '*  The 
child — how  can  you  leave  the  child  P  "  asked  the 
Baron. 

Some  one  tends  it.  Will  the  Herr  let  me 
speak  P  " 

"  Say  on."  But  there  the  Baron  paused,  he 
raised  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  dej)recation. 
"  No,  no,"  said  he,  '*  I  cannot  listen.  It  is  no  new 
trath  thou  hast  to  tell.  One  only  of  two  thin^a^s 
can  have  happened  that  night — either  my  wife 

the  Baroness  was  drowned,  or  ."   He  paused 

again,  unable  to  name  the  fearful  alternative. 
Could  it  already  have  become  the  common  talk  of 
his  peasants  P  But  the  miller  quickly  put  an  end 
to  his  suspense. 

•*  Herr,''  said  he,  "  is  it  for  me  to  speak  evil  of 
mv  master's  daughter  P  If  it  were  no  good  thing 
I  had  to  say,  surely  I  would  keep  silent.  After- 
wards you  may  be  glad  to  have  heard  me."  The 
Baron  leaned  his  chin  on  his  staff,  and  gazed 
again  into  the  embers. 

"  Proceed,"  said  he  testily,  to  hide  his  emotion. 

"  Herr,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and  I  may 
speak  plainly ;  yon  will  forgive  me  if  I  pain  you  P  " 

The  Baron  nodded  assent,  and  Matthias  began 
at  once.  *'  It  is  some  years  since,  but  it  seenis  only 
like  yesterday,  that  on  returning  to  the  mill  one 
evening,  as  a  summer  storm  was  dying  away,  I 
found  a  stranger  seated  by  the  hearth.  Clad  in 
a  worn  garb,  and  with  his  pictures  bv  his  side,  we 
took  him  for  what  he  looked  and  asked  uo  ques- 
tions, then  or  ever.  We  thought  him  a  wandering 
painter,  but  it  was  not  so ;  this  man  was  your 
stepson.  Count  Melchior  von  Wolfthurm.  I  say 
we  knew  it  not — ^and  to  suit  his  own  purposes  it 
pleased  the  Count  to  uphold  his  deceit.  The  Baron 
will  remember  that  his  son  passed  that  summer  at 
the  Schloss,  but  he  may  not  know  that  he  came 
often  to  the  mill,  or  that  it  was  then  he  won 
the  love  of  Lutchina  Graf,  the  miller's  daughter." 

"  I  never  knew  it — God  help  me  I"  mattered  the 
old  man. 

"  Well,  that  is  the  truth,"  continued  Matthias, 
he  had  a  smooth  tongue,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
*  he  was  much  struck  with  Lutchina,  for  she  was 
so  beautiful  and  had  a  way  with  her  that  went 
straight  to  a  man's  heart."  The  miller  sighed  and 
lingered  a  moment  in  his  narrative.  "  Be  that  as 
it  may,"  he  resumed,  "  the  Count  left  the  country. 
That  be  carried  IjutcUiniv's  very  soul  with  him  ho 
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Ivoew  well  enongh— tbe  tlionght  donhtleea  pleased 
him,  and  she — well  she  was  content,  since  he 
promised  to  retnm  the  following  summer.  But 
the  summer  that  should  have  brought  him  came 
and  went  without  sign  or  word  from  the  Count. 
There  were  beautiful  women  in  the  lands  through 
which  he  nassed — maybe  ho  forgot  her,  maybe  his 
pride  rebelled  at  thought  of  marriage  with  a  x)ea- 
sant's  daughter,"  said  Matthias  mercilessly. 
"  Herr,  the  winter  that  followed  was  bitter ;  it 
went  hard  with  us  all,  hardest  with  Lutchina. 
8he  still  loved  and  clung  to  the  shadow  of  her 
once  strong  hope.  '  He  will  come  this  next  sum- 
mer,' she  said.  Then  her  father  fell  ill  and  pressed 
your  suit  upon  her.  He  was  not  a  good  man,  the 
miUer." 

In  the  little  silence  that  ensued,  as  Matthias 
said  these  words,  a  wail  from  the  sick  child  rose 
on  the  air,  but  the  Baron  did  not  seem  to  hear  it 
—his  venerable  white  head  was  as  set  as  one 
of  his  own  marbles— he  was  lost  in  the  past. 
Matthias  continued  :  "  Lutchina  prayed  for  delay; 
she  would  give  her  answer  when  the  aummer 
came ;  like  women  she  was  slow  to  mistrust  the 
man  she  loved.  But  as  you  know,  Herr,  Count 
Melchior  did  not  return  that  year — no,  nor  till 
long  afterwards,  and  Lutchina,  because  hope  was 
at  last  dead  within  hor,  and  because  her  father 
lay,  as  she  believed  at  death's  door,  listened  to  his 
reasoning  and  married  you.  There  she  did  a 
wrong  thing,"  continued  Matthias  with  a  sigh, 
"  and  once  we  cross  the  bridge  of  Wrong,  the  path 
erows  BO  choked  with  mud  and  weeds  it  is  hard  to 
discern  again  the  white  blossom  of  Bight.  For 
see,  when  a  woman  becomes  wife  she  should  do  it 
with  a  clean  heart ;  if  she  cannot  thrust  out  the 
old  love,  at  least  she  should  make  confession  of  it^ 
for  love  like  murder  will  out ;  so  would  thero  be 
two  to  fight  the  dark  hour  when  it  came  and  not 
one  frail  soul  alone.  Lutchina  spoke  not  of  her 
past  to  thee,  Herr  Baron — it  was  a  sin  of  omission, 
and  bore  its  fruit  in  the  days  that  followed.  For 
so  soon  as  you  were  returned  to  the  Schloss, 
Count  Melchior  came  home.  Whether  or  no  it 
was  the  remembrance  of  her  that  brought  him 
back,  their  meeting,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  have  been  terrible  enough.  And  see,  Herr 
Baron,  if  it  had  been  hard  for  Lutchina  to  tell 
thee  of  her  past  life  before,  it  had  now  grown  to 
bo  impossible.  She  could  have  willed  at  that  time 
for  the  whole  world  to  have  been  between  her  and 
Count  Melchior,  but  how  could  she  bid  thee 
banish  thy  stepson  from  the  Schloss  P  A  man^ 
nevertheless,  in  such  case  could  not  have  borne 
it,  but  would  have  spoken  straight  out — women 
with  finer  craft  do  differently,  do  as  Lutchina 
did.  She  would  not  urge  the  Count's  departure, 
but  by  many  subtle  ways  she  endeavoured  to  keep 
away  from  him  and  nearer  to  thee.  The  Count 
was  quick  to  note  her  coldness  and  seeming  aver- 
sion to  him,  it  wounded  his  pride — ^maybo  rekindled 
the  dead  spark  of  his  love — who  knows  1  but  being 
a  masterful  man  he  resolved  that,  soon  or  late 
Lutchina's  soul  should  return  to  his  keeping.  To 
this  end  he  remained  at  the  Schloss  even  through 
a  bitter  winter.  Who  shall  know  what  Lutchina's 
struggles  were,  who  shall  know  when  the  Count's 
persistence  first  forced  a  breach  in  the  stormed 
citadel  of  her  heart  P  She  had  loved  him  always 
till  his  return  to  the  Schloss,  but  then  a  righteous 
anger  rose  within  her  and  she  battled  against  him 


and  his  wiles.  I  know  she  did  it  bravely,  "  sighed 
loyal  Matthias.  "Herr,"  he  continued,  for  the 
Baron  maintained  his  silence,  "  We  all  wronged 
her  in  those  days,  you  and  the  Countess,  and  L 
Because  she  felt  her  strength  going  the  Baroness 
was  pleased  the  Fran  GraHnn  should  come — two 
instead  of  one  would  then  stand  between  her  and 
thy  son.  But  his  strong  will  had  already  mined 
her  courage,  and  the  Grafinn's  nresence  served  but 
to  foster  the  Count's  cruel  scneme.  From  that 
day  he  grew  more  remorseless  in  his  endeavours 
to  win  Lutchina's  thoughts  to  himself.  Also  fate 
seemed  at  work  to  further  him.  For  some  reason 
the  Herr  Baron's  manner  changed  towards  his 
wife,  he  was  chill  and  distant-^perhaps  the  Coun- 
tess Elizabeth  suspected  and  spoke.  It  was  to 
spare  thee  pain  and  humiliation  that  Lutchina 
till  now  had  struggled  in  silence  against  her 
tempter,  and  thy  changed  demeanour,  inevitable 
though  it  might  be,  froze  her  heart.  Again,  the 
discovery  I  made  of  hidden  gold  in  the  room  above 
us,  could  not  but  fail  to  lav  its  mark  upon.  her. 
Her  father  in  the  old  days  had  lied  to  her.  The 
sunshine  of  love  and  trust  was  melting,  if  not  gone 
from  her  life." 

Matthias  paused,  and  the  Baron  raised  his  bent 
head. 

"  Why  do  yon  tell  me  these  thin^P  "  he  asked 
in  a  voice  of  pain.  "  I  tell  you  it  is  more  than  I 
can  bear." 

"  Baron,  I  tell  you  but  the  truth — the  old  truth 
with  the  new  light  on  it,"  urged  the  miller,  "  and 
my  tale  will  soon  be  told.  I  say  we  wronged  the 
Baroness  in  those  days — I  as  greatly  as  ethers — 
for  we  judged  her  on  the  surface^  nor  ever  looked 
beneath.  Harassed  and  humiliated  on  eveiy 
side,  it  was  natural,  if  wrong,  that  she  should  at 
length  turn  to  that  point  from  whence  flowed  a 
constant  stream  of  tender  reverence  and  affection. 
Count  Melchior  re^^ained  his  power,  r^^ned 
something  of  Lutchina's  love^it  might,  as  be- 
fot^j  have  been  his  for  ever,  but  for  one  little 
thing  " 

Nay,  it  was  altogether  his,"  broke  in  the 
Baron  with  fierce  impatience,  Grutli's  langh  in 
his  ears,  the  soene  on  the  bridge  before  his 
eyes. 

"Not  so,"  answered  Matthias.  "One  thing 
saved  her:  the  old  love  gave  birth  to  a  new — Im 
alone  for  thee," 

**  It  is  impossible,"  muttered  the  old  man. 

"To  us;  not  to  her.  We  do  not  know  how 
these  things  happen.  God  Comes  to  ns  without 
bell;  so  also  the  good,  noble  Herr.  It  is  the 
truth  I  tell  yon.  liittle  by  little,  just  so  gently 
as  the  corn  sprouts,  and  the  soft  spring  grasses 
with  the  flowers  in  between,  the  Baroness  learned 
to  love,  to  cherish  only  you.  iThe  colder,  the 
more  distant  you  grew  towards  her,  the  stronger 
waxed  this  new-born  love,  tDl  in  the  end  it 
broufrht  destruction  with  it.  On  the  day  of  the 
storm  she  had  wrung  a  promise  from  Count 
Melchior  that  he  would  go  away  and  leave  her  a 
little  while  in  peace,  and  he  on  his  side  lured  her 
to  the  bridge  beside  us  to  bid  her  a  last  fare- 
well " 

'*  I  saw  her,"  intei-posed  the  Baron. 

Matthias  let  a  gesture  of  so^rise  escape 
him. 

*'  I  too,"  said  he.  "  But,  Herr,  we  misjudged 
her.   She  came  determined  to  bid  the  Count  an 
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eienial  farewell— to  tell  him  that  her  love  for 
him  was  dying—nay,  was  dead  already — when 
in  the  midst  of  his  burning  words,  as  fate  would 
have  it,  I  disturbed  them.  The  Count  struck  me 
a  blow  which  rendered  me  stupid ;  the  Baroness 
fled  home.  It  seems  yon  would  not  see  her  that 
night,  and  the  thought  preyed  upon  her;  she 
could  not  tell  you  had  stood  witness  to  the  meet- 
ing on  the  bridge.  A  little  later  and  the  end 
came.  The  blow  the  Count  had  given  me  rankled 
in  her  mind ;  she  thought  I  might  be  dead,  and 
through  the  dark  night  she  came  to  the  mill  to 
see.  I  knew  it  not  till  afterwards.  Silently  as 
she  had  come  she  left.  She  went  home,  Baron — 
home  to  the  Schloss.  All  were  sleeping  but 
yon  

"Aye,  and  I  spumed  her,"  said  the  Baron, 
rising  suddenly  and  beginning  to  pace  the  hearth. 
•*  •  (Jo,*  I  said ;  *  I  do  not  want  you — go ! '  But 
aha  mistook  my  meaning.  My  anger  broke  bounds, 
and  took  words  to  itself.  Never — ah,  never  did  I 
deem  she  would  read  them  wrongly ! — that  on 
such  a  night  she  could  believe  I  would  banish  her 
the  Schloss.  Himmel  I  you  break  my  heart  with 
these  memories,  Matthias." 

"  Who  knows.  Baron,  but  I  may  also  heal  the 
wound?  It  is  best  yon  should  hear  me  out. 
Lutchina,  as  all  know,  must  have  wandered  forth 
Spain  that  night  till  she  came  upon  the  brink  of 
the  Bine  Lake.  What  happened  after  that  none 
know  save  myself." 

"  I  see  the  old  truth  with  the  new  light.  I  see 
that  my  wifo  was  sinned  against,  if  also  she 
sinned.  Tell  me  the  rest,  and  quickly,  friend." 

"  See  here,  then,  Herr,  it  is  a  strange  story. 
The  Baroness  was  heartbroken.  You  did  not 
want  her ;  all  her  struggles  after  the  right  and 
against  an  overpowering  wrong  had  been  in  vain. 
There  were  but  two  ways  open  to  her  by  which 
she  conld  reach  to  peace  and  rest.  The  ono  wo 
will  not  name;  the  other  was  death.  She  chose 
the  last.  The  Herr  will  remember  the  old  legend 
that  clings  to  the  lake — how  that  it  buries  every 
unclean  wing  that  rests  on  its  waters,  but  casts 
up  the  pure  amongst  the  flowers.  The  Baroness 
remembered  it  too  well.  She  was  innocent  of  the 
evil  imputed  to  her ;  let  her  die,  and  let  the  Blue 
Lake  speak  for  her." 

The  Baron  caught  hold  of  the  miller  with  his 
trembling  hands. 

"  MatUiias,  you  have  wronged  me  !  "  he  cried. 
"  From  your  lips  I  have  it  the  waters  cast  up 
nothing." 

"  They  cast  up  all  that  was  needed,  Baron — 
they  cast  up  Lutcldna;  but  she  would  not  let 
me  apeak  " 

"She  lives  then?"  The  Baron  was  very 
pale. 

"  Aye,  thongh  for  months  she  lay  at  point  of 
death,  for  her  sorrow  and  the  waters  had  used  her 
emelly.  Herr,  dare  you  forgive  and  forget  P  She 
says  ^ways  you  do  not  want  her,  but  1  could  no 
loneer  withhold  the  truth.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
chiM  drew  you  to  ns." 

"  The  child  ! "  The  Baron  looked  at  the  miller, 
a  world  of  mingled  trouble  and  joy  in  his  eyes. 
"  Take  me  to  them,"  he  murmured,  for  a  wave  of 
light  broke  in  upon  him. 

Matthias  opened  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room, 
and  the  Baron  passed  through,  and,to  judge  by  the 
miller's  face  at  that  moment,  the  lot  of  the  peace  • 


maker  on  earth  did  not  seem  so  uneasy  a  one  as 
the  Baron  had  decided.  For  within  the  room  he 
saw  a  husband  and  wife  kneeling  side  by  side,  and 
clasped  within  their  own  the  hand  of  a  little 
ohnd. 

And  Matthias  P 

Ask  the  children  who  is  the  most  favoured 
guest  in  the  old  Schloss  of  Wolfthnrm,  and  they 
will  point  to  a  man  with  a  broad  brow  and  calm 
and  serious  eyes,  who  during  his  visits  divides 
his  hours  between  the  library  and  the  nursery. 
A  friend,  who  is  not  there  so  often  as  they  would 
wish,  for  he  is  a  great  man,  whose  time  is  no 
longer  his  own.   Tnat  is  Matthias. 

The  Countess  Elizabeth  comes  to  see  her 
cousins  at  rare  intervals,  and  always  leaves  them 
with  her  nose  in  the  air. 

"  He  is  growing  quite  foolish,  the  Baron,"  she 
says  to  her  gossips  in  the  citj.  "  Only  imagine, 
he  is  infatuated  with  his  wife  and  a  man  who 
makes  machines ! " 

But,  for  all  that,  she  is  very  partial  to  a  little 
lad  with  blue  eyes  who  once  lay  in  her  lap. 

And  Melchior  P 

Ask  the  Blue  Lake. 

THE  END. 


SOME  REMARKABLE  ERRORS. 

THE  number  of  errors,  bibliographical  and 
otherwise,  which  have  called  forth  the  wit 
and  derision  of  mankind  is  undoubtedly  both  large 
and  varied ;  and  an  enumeration  of  the  more  im- 
portant would  fill  a  goodly-sized  volume,  even  if 
those  committed  by  the  much,  and  often  unfairly, 
abused  printer  be  excepted. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  literature  affords,  of  itself,  so 
many  instances  of  palpable  misprints  and  absurd 
blunders  as  the  Bible  does.  In  Field's  Pearl  edition 
of  1653, 1  Cor.  vi.  9,  this  extraordinary  statement 
occurs :  "  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  P  "  In  its  correct 
form,  the  sentence  of  course  states  that  the  un- 
righteous shall  not  inherit,  &c.  Another  astound- 
ing biblical  error,  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
omission,  occurs  in  Barker's  octavo  of  1631 : 
wherein  the  seventh  commandment  is  entirely  left 
out.  For  this  carelessness  Barker  is  said  to  have 
been  fined  £300,  which  he  compounded  by  present- 
ing a  set  of  rich  types  to  one  of  the  universities. 
The  number  of  blunders  in  a  suppositious  Edin- 
burgh black-letter  Testament  of  1694,  Dr.  Lee  has 
estimated  at  two  thousand. 

But  even  misprints  and  errors  generally  have 
their  value.  They  serve  in  several  instances  to 
detect  a  clever  forgery  that  would  otherwise  pass 
muster  as  an  original.  This  is  notably  the  case 
with  the  celebrated  Elzevir  Cceaar  of  1635— the 
"good  copy**  having  the  number  of  the  149th 
pa^e  misprinted  153.  Many  an  enthusiastic  book- 
collector  has  been  finely  "  sold "  over  the  work 
just  mentioned ;  because  there  are  numerous  1635 
Cm8ar*8  in  the  market  having  the  149th  page  duly 
printed  as  such — a  circumstance  which  at  once 
exposes  the  counterfeit.  In  by  far  the  majority 
of  instances  careful  study  and  exceedingly  minute 
and  critical  comparisons  are  absolutely  essential 
to  detect  a  fraud  from  the  genuine  article.  For 
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inetance,  the  title-page,  and  a  namber  of  the 
succeeding  pages  of  a  clever  imposition  ma^r  bear 
the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  the  original 
issue,  but  a  deeper  and  more  minute  investigation 
will  in  some  manner  reveal  the  spurious 
article.  Occasionally,  a  mistake  or  two  in  a 
publication  has  been  its  only  saviour  from  hopeless 
oblivion. 

It  is  well  known  that  errors  of  commission  are 
by  no  means  absent  from  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare. For  instance,  Macbeth  was  not  slain 
by  Macduff  at  Dunsinane,  but  made  his  escape 
and  was  killed  in  10b6  at  Lumphanan.  In 
Twelfth  Night  the  clown  says,  **  Primo, 
secundo,  tei*tio,  is  a  good  play ;  and  the 
old  saying  is,  the  third  ])ay8  for  all :  the  triplex, 
sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure ;  or  the  bells  of 
Saint  Bcnnet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mind ;  one,  two, 
three  "  (act.  v.  sc.  J ).  It  would  be  most  interest- 
ing to  know  how  an  Illyrian  clown  could  have 
known  anything  about  a  London  church.  The 
Winter* 8  Tcde,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware, 
contains  at  least  two  astounding  blunders  :  one  in 
which  the  vessel  bearing  Perdita  is  spoken  of  as 
beinjfj  "  driven  by  storm  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia," 
whicn  country  however  has  no  sea-board  at  all ; 
and  again,  where  the  *'  Third  Gentleman  "  refers 
to  Julio  liomano,  an  Italian  artist  and  architect 
( 1 492-154(5),  or  nearly  two  thousand  years  before 
Homano  was  born.  In  Coinolanus,  Delphi  is  not 
an  island,  but  a  city  of  Phocis  * ;  and  Volumnia, 
not  Virgilia,  was  the  wife,  and  Veturia,  not 
Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  The  "  sweet 
bard  of  Avon/*  moreover,  speaks  in  the  first  act 
of  Hamlet  of  the  beetling  cliff  of  Elsinore,  which 
has  no  cliff  whatever.  Other  examples  could  be 
mentioned. 

Headers  of  Cervantes'  immortal  work,  The 
Achieveine^its  of  Don  Quixote,  will  be  much  puzzled 
by  several  conflicting  statements,  or  "errors," 
which  are  made  in  the  course  of  the  achievements. 
For  instance,  in  part  I.  book  iii.  chap.  9,  the 
author  says,  Gines  [de  Passamonte],  who  was 
neither  grateful  nor  good-natured,  resolved  to 
steal  Sancho's  ass,  undervaluing  Bozinante,  as  a 
subject  that  he  could  neither  pawn  nor  sell. 
Accordingly,  while  the  sc^uire  was  asleep,  he  stole 
Dapple,  and,  before  morning,  was  gone  far  enough 
to  elude  all  pursuit  The  appearance  of  Aurora, 
that  rejoices  the  earth,  had  quite  a  contrary  effect 
upon  Sancho  Panza,  who,  missing  his  Dapple, 
and  searching  for  him  in  vain,  began  to  utter  the 
most  woeful  laraenttition  that  ever  was  heard,"  &c. 
In  tho  very  next  paragraph  Cervantes  is  "  caught 
napping "  with  a  vengeance,  for  he  says,  "  He 
[Sancho],  therefore,  jogged  on  leisurely  after  his 
master,  sitting  side- ways  on  his  ass,''  t&c. !  In  the 
third  cltaptcr  of  the  same  book,  the  author 
remarks  ;  *'  True  it  is,  the  landlord  had  detained 
his  [Sancho's]  bags  for  the  reckoning ;  but  these 
Sancho  did  not  miss  in  the  confusion  of  his 
retreat ;  "  but  in  a  few  chapters  later  the  squire 
uses  the  bags,  or  wallet,  for  tho  contents  of  a  port- 
manteau found  on  the  road. 

In  that  well-known  lyric  in  the  third  Canto  of 
Bon  Juan,  commencing  with  The  isles  of  Greece, 
the  isles  of  Greece,"  the  following  stanza  contains 
an  error  which  has  been  pointed  out  before — 

•  It  may  be  noted  that  Robert  Greene  makes  a  somewhat 
similar  error  in  Domatui  and  t\ivmm. 


A  kin^  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o*er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men' in  nations— all  were  his! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ? 

Dr.  Brewer  correctly  notes  that  the  entire  number 
of  sails  was  1,200;  of  these  4:00  were  wrecked 
before  the  battle  off  the  coast  of  Sepias,  and  the 
number  engaged  could  not  by  any  means  have 
exceeded  8(^.   The  kin^  was  of  course  Xerxes. 

In  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  TennyBon.  has  so  often 
rejected,  and  in  some  instances  reversed,  the  cir- 
cumstances as  related  by  Malory,  that  the  material 
differences  between  the  two  writers  are  familiar  to 
all  students  of  poetry.  They  probably  cannot  be 
termed  "  errors." 

In  that  charming  poem  of  "our  Father, 
Chaucer,"  Troylus  and  Cresyde,  Pandams,  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  is  made  to  say — 

And  to  hiraselfe  fal  soberly  he  saied, 
From  hasellwood  there  jolly  Robin  plaied. 

Fancy  Robin  Hood  and  Calchas,  Troylus  and 
Little  J ohn,  dancing  in  concert  amid  the  merry 
greenwood  trees  of  old  England !  But  "  Old  Dan" 
is  by  no  means  alone  in  making  such  blunders  of 
time  and  circumstances.  Bomances  daring  the 
middle  ages  were  teeming  with  such,  and  no 
more  notable  instance  could  be  quoted  than  the 
Orlando  Furioeo,  of  Ariosto. 

The  works  of  "  the  Great  Masters  **  are  often 
sheer  conglomerations  of  anachronisms.  Italian, 
and  indeed  artists  of  other  countries,  used  to  make 
it  no  uncommon  thing  to  paint  a  picture  of  a 
brother,  or  friend,  and  label  it  "  Jesus  Christ,"  or 
a  mother  with  an  imaginary  child,  which  wonld 
be  known  to  posterity  as  the  "Madonna  and 
Child  "  of  such  and  such  a  one.  There  is,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  a  splendid  fresco,  transferred  to 
canvas,  illustrating  "The  Return  of  Ulysses  to 
Penelope."  It  is  from  the  pencil  of  Bernardino 
di  Betto — better  known  as  Pinturicchio — and  a 
mere  glance  at  it  will  show  how  little  of  the 
Grecian  style  or  habit  the  painter  has  thrown  into 
it.  Here  we  have  Penelope  seated  at  her  loom, 
and  on  the  floor  at  her  right  a  damsel  ie  showu 
winding  thread  on  shuttles  from  a  ball  of  yarn. 
The  ship  of  Ulysses,  and  the  personairee  thorn- 
selves  are  as  utterly  un-Grecian  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be,  Another  great  painter.  Jacopo 
Robusti,  better  known  as  Tintorett^j,  arms  the 
men  with  guns  in  the  picture  representing 
Israelites  gathering  manna  in  the  wilderness. 
And  Paul  Veronese  nas  introduced  several  Bene- 
dictine monks  among  the  guests  at  his  represent* 
ation  of  the  "  Marriage  Feast  of  Cana  of  Galilee." 
One  cannot  but  feel  convinced  that  the  artists 
just  named  were  fully  cognisant  of  Uieir  own  dis- 
crepanoies  in  the  matter  of  history,  and  that  snch 
were  perpetrated  from  reasons  beat  known  to 
themselves. 

It  is  perhaps  after  all  a  thankless  task  to  play 
the  part  of  a  "  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles," 
especially  when  such  "  trifles  '*  are  the  mistakes 
and  errors  of  great  men  long  since  enrolled 
amid  the  master-minds  of  the  world.  Probably 
it  is  from  this  greatness  that  we  notice  them  ai 
all. 
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A  RIVER  LOVE  STORY. 

BY  liAAT  JITZGIBBON. 
Author  of  •*  A  Trip  to  Manitoba." 

WELL,  I  am  not  much  good  at  telling  a 
yarn,  but  if  I  must,  here  goes  for  a  bit  of 
a  love-story  I  picked  up  in  scraps  when  I  was  out 
it  Canada ;  and  if  I  do  not  put  it  together  with 
exactly  a  finished  touch,  or  put  the  stops  in  the 
right  places,  you  must  remember  that  I  am  out  of 
mj  element,  and  pardon  all  such  deficiencies. 

I  picked  up  the  first  bit  two  years  ago,  on  the 
Ottawa  river,  upon  the  evening  of  one  of  the 
hottest  July  days  I  ever  experienced. 

Old  country  people  who  have  only  seen  photo- 
graphs of  their  friends  in  Canada,  taken  when 
they  are  up  to  the  nose  and  down  to  the  ears  in 
furs,  have  no  idea  of  what  a  hot  July  day  is  in 
Ottawa,  when  the  lime-stone  rock  reflects  and 
doubles  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  90°  in  the  shade, 
and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  It  was  state- 
3ient  day  in  the  office,  too,  and  1  had  been  kept 
pretty  close  until  after  six.  I  ate  my  dinner 
at  the  Kussel  without  much  waste  of  time, 
and,  lighting  a  cigar,  jumped  on  the  end  of  a 
ti-am,  or  street-car,  as  they  call  them  there,  down 
tc  the  boat-house. 

I  did  not  belong  to  the  Club,  so  kept  my  boat 
at  a  little  old  French  Canadian's  on  the  wharf. 
Ratt6  was  in  a  devil  of  a  temper  about  some  one 
or  ether,  and  was  firing  off  a  fusilade  of  French 
infectives,  so  that  it  was  some  little  time  before 
he  cUmed  down  salficiently  into  muttered  Sa-cr^s 
to  get  my  skiff  out  The  sun  was  well  below  the 
horizcn,  when,  out  into  the  stream,  I  let  my  oars 
rest  and  took  off  my  coat. 

Yon  haven't  such  rivers  in  England — broad, 
blue,  glittering  streams — and  while  i  paused  some 
of  the  sense  of  the  beauties  of  that  one  found  its 
way  into  even  my  prosaic  soul.  The  glowing, 
golden,  cloudless  sunset ;  the  pale  tints  blending 
mto  the  blue  of  the  sky  overhead ;  the  long,  Uthe 
brid^  that  spans  the  stream  above  where  the 
roaring  Chandiere  boils  and  foams.  The  graceful 
turrets  and  towers  of  the  Parliament  buildings 
crowning  the  dark  cedar-covered  cliff,  beneath 
which — eighty  feet  below—the  river  flows  calm 
and  strong,  its  swift  strength  the  sequence  of  its 
plung|ebut  a  few  yards  before.  The  ferry-boat 
trending  its  way  with  all  the  impulsive  energy  so 
characteristic  of  the  crafb ;  the  black  demon-like 
tug  with  its  long  train  of  huge,  timber-laden 
barges;  the  great  white  mail-boat  steaming 
proudly  up  the  water  highway,  leaving  a  trail  of 
swells  in  her  wake,  over  which  all  the  small  craft 
and  **  boomed  "  loss  danced  again. 

Dropping  slowly  down  the  river,  I  passed  the 
Rideau  Falls,  their  curtains  of  yellow  water  and 
frothy  foum,  the  bright  little  Brigham's  Creek 
opposite.  Haycock's  Point,  disfigured  with  the  un- 
interesting piles  of  sawn  timber,  to  the  outlet  of 
the  Gatit^u  river.  Scarcely  more  than  dipping 
my  sculls  in  the  water,  I  was  lost  in  a  delicious 
day-dream  of  rent  and  relief  from  the  day's  intense 
heat,  when  the  clear  notes  of  a  nian'if  voice  roused 
me.  He  was  singing  the  native  boat- song,  but 
his  voice  was  a  heavy  percentage  better  than  the 
ordinary  raftsman's.    Sitting  ubtride  a  saw-log, 


his  feet  in  the  water,  his  trousers  rolled  to  hia 
knees,  his  bright  red  flannel  shirt  loose  at  the 
throat  and  tied  about  his  waist  with  a  blue  scarf, 
his  broad  straw  hat  set  well  back  upon  his  head, 
showing  the  strong,  straight-featured,  well-bronzed 
face,  his  boots  slung  about  his  neck,  and  a  short, 
li^ht  paddle  in  his  hand.  It  needed  not  the  glitter 
ot  the  gold  rings  in  his  ears,  or  the  clear  refrain, 
"  En  roulatit  ma  boule,"  to  tell  me  that  here  was 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Canadian  woodsman,  rafts- 
man, or  voyageur. 

Resting  on  my  oars,  I  watched  him  steer  big 
novel  cratt  down  the  river,  heard  the  cheery  shouts 
which  accosted  him  from  raft  and  "bonne  "  as 
we  passed,  the  hearty  Bon  voyage,  mon  ami  I " 
which  he  paused  in  his  song  to  return,  until  he 
drew  near,  close  to  the  cliff  above  Rockoliffe. 
the  cedar-covered  spur  that  forms  the  lower  arm 
about  the  beautiful  little  Dufferin  Bay.  Dipping 
his  paddle  deep  into  the  sawdust  cream  that 
floats  upon  the  water  there,  to  steady  himself,  he 
stopped,  and  in  clearer,  more  penetrating  tones, 
sang  again  the  chorus  of  his  song :  ere  he  had 
finished,  a  voice  from  the  shore — a  thin,  Bhnil 
soprano — joined  his  firmer  tones. 

C'est  vous,  Marie  ?  "  he  called  out. 

"En  bien  I  Quel  autre ? "  was  the  laughing 
reply. 

What  other,  indeed,  ma  belle,  who  would  watch 
for  Francois  as  thou  dost,  petite." 

'*  Marie,  it  is  farewell  to-night,"  he  added  in 
rapid  French,  which  I  translate  as  best  I  can. 
"  For  weeks,  perhaps  months ;  the  raft  is  below 
the  shallows,  while  I  follow !  " 

**  Why  behind,  Fraufois  ?  "  cried  the  girl,  swing- 
ing herself  lightly  down  by  the  aid  of  bush  and 
ledge  until  she  stood  upon  a  projecting  shelf  of 
rock,  her  arm  thrown  about  an  overhanging 
bough. 

But  a  little,  Marie !  The  boys  kept  me  aflor 
the  raft  cleared.  They  were  merry,  and  the  time 
passt'd  quickly." 

"  Your  pockets  grew  lighter,  too !  Is  it  not  so, 
Francois  ?  " 

"  Ah,  a  little,  perhaps  a  little,  but  not  much. 
I  was  the  first  to  come  away,  for  did  I  not  know 
my  little  one  waited  by  the  river  !  But  tell  me, 
M!arie,  were  you  to  the  Mass  this  morning,  and 
did  vou  say  an  Av^  for  a  friend  ?  "  Ana  with 
another  stroke  of  the  paddle  the  lad  drew  his  log 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  girl. 

•*  *Tis  always  the  way !  Francois  lingers, 
drinks,  wastes  his  money,  while  Marie  is  to  say 
Aves  and  wait — until  the  gran'p^re  misses  her. 
Then  it  is  farewelU"  and  drawmg  back  against 
the  rock  she  looked  sadly  yet  defiantly  at  her 
lover. 

"  Ah,  it  is  true,  Marie,  but  I  am  no  worse  than 
the  others.  I  came  away  the  first  to-night,  Marie ; 
give  me  a  ribbon,  a  leaf,  to  keep  me  true— to 
keep  the  light  of  your  eyes  shining  in  mine  until 
1  return  again.'' 

If  you  be  not  true  without  I  can  find  one  who 
is,"  she  replied  saucily,  yet  drew  a  branch  of  the 
rose  raspberry  near  her,  broke  off  one  of  its 
clusters  of  bright  fiowers,  and  pressing  her  lips 
upon  the  rich  blossoms,  tossed  it  to  Franfois. 

Merci,  Marie  ch^rie I"  and  catching  it  dexter- 
ously he  took  the  kiss  so  carried,  and  fastened 
the  flower  in  the  band  of  his  hat.  "Ah,  you 
know  I  never  forget  you,  m*aim<5.  Adieu," 
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"Adien,  Francois.  Bon" voyage.  MonDien,bnt 
tbe  days  will  be  long  nntil  you  return/'  said 
Marie  sadly. 

"  But  they  will  end,  Marie ;  keep  a  brave  heart. 
I  will  return,"  said  Fran9ois  in  a  deep,  tender 
voice.  "I  will  return  siire,  sHre;  with  fuller 
pockets,  too.   Will  you  not  trust  me,  ma  belle  P  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  know  I  do !"  and  the  girl  leaned 
over  the  water  as  if  she  would  fain  bridge  the 
space  that  parted  her  from  her  lover. 

A  hoarse,  querulous  voice  calling  her  name 
startling  her,  she  turned,  sprang  up  the  rocks,  and 
with  a  parting  wave  of  her  hand  from  the  summit, 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

After  waiting  some  minutes,  and  Marie  not 
returning,  Francois  paddled  out  into  the  stream. 

The  sky  was  still  clear,  the  golden  light  of  the 
west  had  faded  and  given  place  to  the  silvery 
light  of  the  moon,  nearly  at  the  full,  her  beams 
falling  in  a  long  broad  pathway  upon  the  water ; 
the  life  and  sounds  of  the  day  were  silent ;  the 
plaintive  note  of  the  whip-poor-will  singing  on 
the  shore,  alone  broke  the  stillness,  when  I 
rowed  out  of  the  Gatineau  river,  and  paused 
opposite  Bockcliffe  on  my  way  homewards.  Pre- 
sently I  saw  Marie  standing  alone  on  the  cliff 
Bide,  gazing  down  to  where  the  moonlight  lay, 
and  heard  as  she  did  away  in  the  distance  the 
faint  echoes  of  the  voice  she  loved  singing — 

Loyal  je  sera  durant  ma  vie» 

and  knew  that  the  words  had  found  an  echo  in 
ihe  heart  of  the  bright  little  French  Canadian 
girl. 

The  knot  of  gossiping,  chattering  French 
Canadian  women  at  the  Pointe  told  me  after- 
wards how  Francois's  mother  and  father  had  died 
of  small-pox  years  ago  when  he  waa  but  a  baby ; 
how  they  all  nursed  him ;  how  he  grew  up  and 
went  to  the  school ;  what  a  bon  gar^on  he  was. 
The  old  parish  priest's  eyes  glistened  as  he  talked 
of  the  clever  boy  who  might  have  gone  on  and 
entered  the  Church,  the  voice  that  might  have 
heen  so  much  to  him  there,  but  that  he  was  led 
awav  by  the  teles  of  the  raftsmen,  their  free  life 
in  the  bush,  their  merry  trips  down  the  river  to 
Quebec,  until  he  could  not  resist,  but  was  away 
with  them  to  the  wilds  of  the  upper  Ottewa  and 
the  shanties  of  the  St.  Maurice ;  the  men  on  the 
ferry,  of  how  Marie  and  Francois  worked  toge- 
ther in  the  old  "  bonne,"  gathering  in  the  dnft- 
wood  from  the  mills ;  of  how  they  crossed  with 
the  pails  of  berries  they  had  picked  the  day 
before ;  the  fishermen,  of  the  long  evenings  spent 
on  the  river  when  they  caught  no  fish,  but  re- 
turned empty-handed  to  receive  the  growls  and 
scoldings  of  the  cross  old  gran'pere ;  les  Bonne 
Soeurs,  of  Marie's  devotion  to  the  querulous, 
decrepit  old  man  who  was  the  only  relation  she 
had  in  the  world,  and  of  her  love  for  Francois ; 
while  his  fellow-raftsmen  knew  that  though  he 
sometimes  made  "  a  night  of  it,"  the  influence  of 
his  Marie  was  strong  enough  to  keep  him  out  of 
a  great  deal  of  harm  that  they  indulged  in  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

'Twas  little  wonder  that  Francois  loved  the 
raftsman's  life,  the  warm  shanties  m  the  bush  in 
the  winter  where  they  gathered  round  the  blazing 
log  fires  after  the  daj's  hewing  and  hauling  the 
great  logs  on  to  the  ice  bound  streams,  the  merry 
tales  told  over  their  panikins  of  scalding  hot 


tea,  the  free  outdoor  life  where  none  of  the  tronbles 
or  temptations  of  civilization  could  reach  them. 
Or  in  tne  summer,  who  that  has  not  tried  it  can 
understend  the  exhilarating  delight  of  riding  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  rapids  on  crib  or  in  canoe, 
the  keen  interest  of  steering  clear  of  rocks  round 
which  the  water  swirls  and  dashes  in  showers  of 
spray.  Of  the  race  down  the  smooth  bit,  only  to 
meet  wilder,  madder  falls  below ;  the  sweep  down 
the  wooden-walled  slides,  the  bound  timbers  of 
the  crib,  groaning  with  the  strain,  letting  the  water 
up  between,  knowing  that  if  eye  or  nand  fails 
nothing  on  earth  can  save  you ;  then,  when  the 
broad  smooth  river  is  reached,  the  cribs  are  joined, 
the  great  oars  plied  to  the  rhythm  of  their  soogs 
they  wend  their  way  down  the  long  reaches  of 
"  Ottewa's  tide,"  past  the  Bells  of  Ste.  Anne's,  the 
beauties  of  Yandreuil,  to  the  grand  St.  Lawrence. 

Night  after  night,  while  the  summer  lasted,  1 
took  my  pull  upon  the  river,  sometimes  seeing 
Marie  on  the  shore,  sometimes  with  her  friends 
at  the  Pointe  opposite,  but  never  with  Fraufois. 
Once  when  lingering  near  the  bay  I  found  her 
gathering  wood  in  the  old  bonne.  Seeing  her 
struggling  with  a  rather  larger  slab  than  usual, 
I  offered  my  awkward  assistence,  her  bright  smile 
and  merry  Merci,  monsieur,"  and  naive  expla- 
nation of  le  gran'pere  being  tree  malade," 
formed  a  fair  enoueh  introduction  to  the  girL 
I  got  into  the  way  of  giving  her  a  passing  greet- 
ing or  stopping  for  a  few  minutes'  chat;  from  the 
villagers  I  heard  that  her  lover  was  still  down 
the  river. 

Winter  set  in,  the  river  "took"  as  the  Cana- 
dians say,  there  was  no  more  boating.  The  fall 
of  snow  was  great  and  the  cold  more  intense  than 
for  many  previous  years,  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
my  friends.  In  the  spring  I  learned  that  Franfoia 
had  not  returned,  that  the  old  man  had  growled 
himself  from  his  chair  to  his  bed,  and  from  thence 
to  the  grave,  before  the  close  of  the  old  year; 
that  the  cottage,  grown  lonely  and  drearjr  for 
Marie,  she  had  gone  into  town  as  housemaid  in 
one  of  the  great  houses  to  earn  some  of  the  good 
wages  given  during  the  "  session,"  but  that  she 
had  never  failed  to  cross  the  river  to  early  Mass 
on  Sunday  morning,  nor  to  ask  the  questiony 
"Had  Francois  returned?"  to  receive,  alaal  the 
same  reply,  "  Ah,  non.  Pas  encore ! " 

Spring  with  its  thaw  and  rains,  the  soft  snow 
and  treacherous  ice,  but  as  long  as  crossing  was 
possible  Marie  came.  The  frequent  wettings,  the 
ice-cold  water,  the  cold  damp  winds  and  rain,  were 
too  much  for  the  girl  already  consumptively  in- 
clined. One  neglected  cold  after  another,  the 
anxiety  of  hope  deferred,  the  lose  of  appetite,  all 
combined ;  and  before  the  end  of  July,  Marie  had 
come  back  to  the  village  to  die.  Kind  hands 
tended  her,  the  loving  nuns  cared  for  her,  the 
whole  village  grieved  over  her. 

While  she  lay  on  the  gallery  on  one  of  the 
quaint  wooden  chairs  one  sees  in  every  hdbifanVs 
house,  even  the  children  playing  on  the  road-side 
hushed  their  shrill  screams  and  noisy  chatter ;  the 
old  priest  shook  his  grey  head  over  her  sadly, 
grieving  with  her  for  the  lad  who  never  returncNj. 
Marie  had  ceased  to  ask  for  him  now,  but  lay  most 
of  the  day  in  the  broad  sunshine,  gazing  idly  on. 
the  river ;  sometimes,  if  feeling  a  little  better,  she 
helped  the  girls  with  sewing  or  crotehet-work — 
bat  all  with  the  lisUessness  of  expired  hope. 


A  RIVER  : 

Early  in  Angnst  there  was  tinwonted  excite- 
heut  in  the  village ;  all  who  could  get  away,  and 
conld  command  the  few  dollars  necessary,  were 
going  "en  pilgrimage"  to  the  shrine  of  "La 
Boone  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^,"  there  to  be  cnred 
of  all  thdr  ills,  absolved  of  their  sins,  and  pray 
for  the  good  offices  of  the  saints 

Boused  into  interest  by  the  excitement  abotit 
her,  Marie  listened,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
many,  who  but  then  had  been  discussing  the  pro- 
babiuty  of  her  death,  and  having  time  to  attend 
to  her  funeral  before  they  left,  announced  her  in- 
tention  of  going  with  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars  of 
how  the  expectation  gave  her  a  fictitious  strength, 
how  the  neighbours  first  protested  and  then  helped 
her,  and  the  good  old  priest  took  he;r  under  nis 
especial  care ;  how  upon  the  bright  August  morn- 
ing the  long  snake-lilce  train,  gathering  links  like 
the  jointed  snake  of  the  south  nt  every  statioui 
carried  the  pilgrims  to  the  wharf  at  Montreal. 

The  Dominion  neWB|!kvperB  wete  so  full  of  these 
jnlgrimages  and  the  miraculous  cures  effected  at 
the  shrine,  that  no  one  of  my  friends  expressed 
mach  wonder  when  I  joined  one  to  see  for  myself 
what  manner  of  things  they  were. 

One  of  the  largest  steamers  of  the  Montreal, 
Bichelieu  and  Quebec  line  lay  at  the  wharf,  while 
tiie  motley  crowd  of  nearly  two  thousand  people 
came  on  board.  The  lame,  the  halt,  the  olind, 
the  paralysed,  the  decrepit,  the  deformed,  the 
yonng,  the  old;  here  a  deHcate  child  was  carried 
over  the  narrow  gangway,  there  a  boy  whose  legs 
were  powerless  mt  on  the  muddy  pl&mks  waiting 
the  kindly  offices  of  the  man  who  was  guiding  the 
faltering  steps  of  a  blind  old  woman  into  the 
boat— the  patient,  trusting  expression  on  his  face 
a  contrast  to  the  careworn,  troubled  lines  on  that 
of  the  woman  in  seedy  but  respectable  black  who 
stood  near ;  there  a  man  well-nigh  doubled  by  age 
leant  on  the  arm  of  a  strong  stalwart  bronzed- 
cheeked  eon ;  there  borne  in  loving  arms  a  cling* 
ing  delioate  woman  wns  taken  on  board;  cabs 
drove  up,  the  clear  sharp  *•  Grardez  la"  and  **  Av- 
ance  "  of  the  drivers,  parting  the  crowd  right  and 
left,  to  let  the  brisk  priest  descend,  or  a  pilgrim 
iacaiiable  of  even  the  short  step  from  train  to 
boat 

In  one  of  the  last  was  Marie,  her  great  black  eyes 
shining  like  stars,  the  pink  flush  of  excitement  on 
the  pale  cheek.  She  remembers  me,  and  I  know 
by  tne  sad  smile  that  flits  across  her  face  that  her 
lover  has  never  returned. 

Mechanically  I  watch  the  stream  of  people 
embark  aaietfy  and  orderly,  without  a  disaj^ree- 
able  word,  noisy  altercation,  or  ill-bred  shoving ; 
pleasant  good-nature,  bright  rejoinder,  apologies 
gracefally  accepted,  the  utmost  protest  a  vene- 
meat  "  Doncement,  mon  ami." 

Yet  these  were  all  common  people,  the  lower 
classes  o^  the*French  Canadian  population  of  the 
Dominion.  I  thought  many  of  our  so-called  aris- 
tocratic crowds  might  take  a  lesson  from  them. 

The  priests  were  here,  there,  and  everywhere- 
helping  this  ope,  talking  to  that  one;  some  bright 
and  well*cloUied,  some  old,  grey,  dusty,  and  ilN 
kempt,  hut  all  treated  with  respect.  The  majority 
of  the  pilgrims  had  baskets  laden  with  provisions, 
and  the  boat  was  not  well  out  into  the  river  below 
St.  Helen's  Isle  before  the^  were  discussing  the 
good  things  they  contained.  Happy,  indeed, 
were  the  groups  which  had  a  priest  for  a  centre. 
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As  the  night  dosed  in  the  decks  gradually 
cleared,  until  at  midnight  I  was  there  alone. 
Words  fail  me  when  I  try  to  describe  the  weird 
night  on  the  calm  water,  the  broad  river  unstirred 
by  a  ripple,  save  that  made  hj  the  paddle  of  the 
boat ;  tne  gre^  clouds  overhead,  through  which  the 
moon  shone  fitfully ;  the  dark  distant  shores,  the 
low  cry  of  the  distant  night-bird,  the  great  pulse 
of  the  steamer  beating  in  regular  throbs,  uncon- 
scious of  the  human  freight  she  carried.  The 
silence  became  oppressive,  and  I  turned  to  seek 
my  state-room  j  wmch  I  had  to  traverse  the  length 
of  the  saloon  to  reach,  in  and  out  amongst  the 
crowd,  some  asleep  where  they  sat  or  lay.  Many 
on  their  knees,  drowsily  telling  their  beads ;  here 
and  there  a  priest  leant  over  a  bent  head,  hearing 
with  pity  or  indifEcrence  a  confession;  there  a 
handsome  young  Father  was  taking  a  quiet  nap 
while  his  toothless  parishioner  mumbled  over  the 
c&talogue  of  his  sins— a  stolen  pleasure  for  which 
he,  too,  would  havid  to  do  penancia ;  here  a  wbman^ 
slight  and  delicate,  sat,  her  baby  on  her  knee,  her 
head  upon  her  husband's  shoulder  asleepi  while 
he  on  his  knees  said  the  prayers  for  both.  Bei^ 
side  one  of  the  upright  pillsurs  Marie  sat,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  wakeful  eyes  staring 
into  space. 

Mating  my  way  to  her,  I  asked  why  she  had 
not  gone  to  bed.  Surely  some  one  might  have 
seen  that  she  got  a  state-room. 

*'  Ah  I  no,"  she  said,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I  had 
to  bend  down  to  catch  it.  *'  It  is  better  so,  £or 
when  I  lie  down  the  cough  is  terrible;  it  tears  me 
to  pieces.   Ah  1  it  is  very  bad."  .  . 

Wrapping  my  rug  about  her  from  shoulders,  to 
feet,  I  roused  a  sleepy  steward,  and  procured  a 
pillow,  which  I  arranged  so  that  she  eould  rest 
ner  head;  then  seeing  she  was  a  dtfgree  more 
comfortable,  I  went  away,  carrying  with  me.  the 
look  of  gratitude  in  her  sad  eyes.         .  . 

The  day  broke  brightly  over  the  blue  waters  of 
the  St.  liawrence.  Well  may  the  Canadians  be 
proud  of  their  glorious  river,  "La  Belle  St^ 
Laurent." 

The  soft  mist  on  the  water,  the  rosy  sun  rising 
to  a  cloudless  sky  gilding  the  towers  of  the.  oitadM 
set  on  the  rock  at  Quebec,  flooding  with  li^ht  the 
heights  of  Abraham ;  the  dark  woods  behind,  the 
blue  water  below  deepening  the  shadows,: and 
touching  with  gilded  fingers  the  topmasts  of  the 
shipping  Iving  at  anchor  there. 

Dear  old  Quebec,  with  yonr  terraces  and  quaint 
old  streets,  your  fortified  gates,  and  memories  of 
brave  men  1 

At  the  wharf  two  little  ferry-boats  lay 
lashed  together  to  carry  the  pilgrims  on  to  the 
shrine.  It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  make  the. 
transfer,  and  as  we  steamed  down  past  the  island 
of  Orleans,  the  Montmorenci  Falls  and  their 
cones  of  foam,  the  garden-like  06t^  de  Beaupr^, 
the  beautiful  Hymn  to  the  Yiigin,  sung  by  the 
trained  voices  of  the  priests,  floated  on  the  morn- 
ing air.  Men  with  bowed  heads  prayed  unceas- 
ingly ;  women,  trust  and  faith  in  their  faces,  sat 
with  closed  eyes,  fearing  to  disturb  their  thoughts 
by  the  scenes  about  them ;  children  in  awe-stricken 
silence  clinging  to  their  mothers*  skirts.  No  boat 
or  vessel  crossed  our  path  or  met  us  on  our  way. 
We  were  steaming  down  the  broad  waves  of  life 
to  a  haven  where  the  true  pilgrim  deemed  all  his 
hopes  would  be  realized,  all  his  doubts  satisfied^ 
his  troubles  end. 
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Landing  at  the  long  pier,  we  climbed  the  steps, 
for  the  tide  was  ont,  and  wended  oar  way  to  the 
great  church,  up  through  the  warm,  unpaved 
village  street — a  mere  handful  of  houses  in  a 
straffgling  line  upon  the  narrow  strip  of  land  at 
the  Base  of  the  hills.  The  August  sun  was  hot^ 
the  tide  out,  the  air  still,  the  pools  upon  the  irre* 
gular  roads  stagnant,  every  doorway  and  window 
swarming  with  house-flies,  the  odours  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  and  fresh  garlic  fighting  for  the 
mastery ;  every  house  an  eating-house  of  more  or 
less  wretched  description ;  but  the  pilgrims  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  Were  thev  not  near 
the  shrine  of  ''  La  Bonne  Ste.  AnneP"  More 
impressive  grew  their  muttered  prayers,  more 
intense  the  thoughtfulness  of  those  who  had  a 
boon  to  ask.  On  they  went  until,  marshalled  by 
cassocked,  skull-capped  priests,  they  tilled  the 
church. 

An  unbeliever,  a  heretic,  I  declined  a  kindly  old 
priest's  offer  of  the  confessional  and  wandered  up 
the  hill-side.  Gaining  the  summit,  I  sat  down  by 
a  tiny  cross  raised  upon  a  cairn  of  stones,  through 
whicn  the  water  trickled  drop  by  drop,  and  gazed 
to  my  heart's  content  upon  the  scene  below. 

The  everlasting!  hills,  rising  one  above  another 
until  they  faded  in  the  distant  blue,  overlapping 
each  upon  the  river  at  their  feet  until  it  is  lost 
sight.  Xepec  1  It  is  shut  I  the  Indiana  sa^ ;  hence 
the  name  Quebec ;  none  more  appropriate,  for 
whether  going  down  or  coming  up  the  stream,  the 
hills  seem  to  shut  the  gateway  to  the  port.  The 
varied  shades  of  green  and  brown,  the  ribbon-like 
rivers  and  foaming  falls,  the  nestling  villages,  the 
lights  and  shadows,  the  glittering  sunlit  water,  the 
tiny  yacht  lying  sailless  in  mid-stream;  my  thoughts 
followed  its  royal  mistress,  our  own  Princess,  a  la 
Canadienne,  to  some  one  of  the  lovely  valleys 
near  where  she  was,  perchance,  carrying  away 
with  her  a  memory  of  a  happy  day  upon  Canadian 
shores. 

Idly  I  sat  and  dreamed  until  the  narrow  train 
of  pilgrims  began  to  issue  from  the  cburch  and  tread 
their  way  up  past  the  arched  shrines  that  shaded 
the  miraculous  waters ;  for  Ste.  Anne,  to  reward 
the  French  chevalier  who  fulfilled  his  vow  and  built 
a  chapel  upon  the  shore,  to  which  with  favouring 
winds  she  sent  his  wrecked  and  sinking  ships,  had 
given  healing  to  the  many  springs  which  gushed 
from  the  mountain  side.  Many  stayed  to  bathe 
afflicted  limbs  in  the  water  bubbling  over  the 
stones,  many  dipped  their  fingers  in  the  vessels  of 
holy  water  over  which  upon  rude  boards  they  read 
the  words — 

La  Bonne  Ste.  Anne, 
Priez  pour  uous  ?  " 

Many  with  eager  feet  went  on  to  the  little  convent 
further  up.  ^Following  in  the  train  of  the  latter, 
I  gained  the  convent  door,  just  as  a  sweet-faced, 
white-coiffured  nun  laid  her  hand  upon  poor 
Marie's  shoulder,  bade  her  enter,  rest  and  kneel 
in  the  little  chapel  of  La  Bonne  Ste.  Anne,  adding, 
as  the  white  face  and  eager  eyes  were  turned  to 
her — 

"  Ah,  pauvre  amio,  do  not  forget  your 
graces."  * 

Following  the  giil  until  she  sank  upon  her 


•  Petitions,  if  asked  upon  entering  a  church  for  the  first 
timo,  aro  said  to  be  p.lways  gniuted, 


knees  before  the  altar  in  the  scrupulously  clean, 
yet  tawdry,  fantastically  decorated  little  cbapel,  I 
needed  not  the  power  of  a  Stuart  Cumberland  to 
read  the  petition  that  went  up  from  poor  Marie's 
heart. 

What  a  strange  burlesque  of  all  the  awe  and 
intense  religious  fervour  that  characterized  the 
coming  of  the  pilgrims  was  the  return  1  The  laugh- 
ing, chattering  voices,  the  vehement  arguments,  the 
fierce  life,  the  vociferous  demands  for  breakftutt, 
the  haggling  with  the  eating-house  proprietors, 
the  energy  of  the  saleswomen  in  the  httle  booths 
where  stamped  bits  of  silver,  strings  of  b^ds, 
images  and  horrible  pictures  of  the  saints  were 
sold ;  the  thriving  traae  done  hj  the  old  man  who 
was  the  happy  possessor  of  a  bit  of  the  original 
chapel — the  concentrated  expression  of  "greed" 
with  which  he  hacked  off  sciaps  of  decayed  wood 
with  a  tobacco-stained  knife  and  exchanged  them 
for  shillings ;  the  clamours  for  empty  Bottles  in 
which  to  convey  home  some  of  the  precious  water 
to  those  too  ill  or  too  poor  to  come  for  it  them- 
selves ;  the  interest  in  the  knot  of  blue  jackets 
from  Her  Boyal  Highness's  yacht ;  the  busUe  of 
re-embarking  to  return  to  Quebec;  the  happi- 
ness, the  merriment  of  the  majority — ^they  nad 
fulfilled  their  vows,  made  their  petitions,  confessed 
their  sins  and  received  absolution,  put  all  their 
troubles  behind  them — even  in  Marie  s  eyes  there 
was  the  light  of  renewed  hope,  her  voice  clearer 
and  stronger  than  it  had  been  for  weeks.  And 
though  the  exhaustion  was  great,  she  scarcely 
felt  it  as  she  lay  on  deck  in  the  sunshine.  Know- 
ing that  the  pilgrims  would  remain  several  hoois 
in  Quebec,  and  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
I  worked  my  way  quietly  across  the  crowded 
steamers  to  the  side,  in  order  to  be  among  the 
first  to  laud.  Unheeding  the  vociferated  objections 
of  the  wharf  hands,  I  sprang  on  shore  the  moment 
she  touched,  and  turned  up  through  the  lower 
town  to  the  foot  of  the  elevator,  tne  steam  lift 
that  carries  one  at  once  up  the  steep  cliff  to  the 
upper  town.  There,  however,  I  was  arrested  by 
a  voice  I  knew — a  voice  in  a  group  of  voyageurs 
on  their  way  from  one  of  the  other  wharves. 

"  What  boats  are  those  P  "  it  asked. 

"  Those  !  Oh,  the  pilgrims  from  Ste.  Anne's," 
was  the  reply.  ''They've  been  coming  from  aJl 
parts,  and  this  looks  the  biggest  crowd  yet.  Shall 
we  go  and  see  them,  and  hear  what  miracles  they 
have  brought  back  P  Gros  Louis  was  down  last 
week,  and  he  says  there's  a  stack  of  crutches  in 
the  porch  of  the  big  church  big  enough  to  build  a 
shanty." 

I' Yes,  yes;  let  us  go.  Do  you  know  where 
this  lot  oomes  from  P  " 

"  No,  mon  garden  ;  but  we'll  soon  find  out.  Vite 
done,  or  they'll  be  all  on  shore,"  answered  a 
great,  burly,  high-shouldered  man,  who  I  concluded 
was  Gros  Louis. 

A  moment  more*  and  they  were  standing  close 
to  the  gangway,  I  taking  my  stand  behind 
Francois,  for  it  was  he — broader,  more  bronzed, 
more  manly -looking  than  ever ;  my  heaxt  beating 
with  expectation  of  the  meeting  I  knew  must 
come.  Many  of  Fraufois's  old  friends  passed 
without  noticing  him,  others  grasped  his  hand, 
some  threw  their  arms  about  him,  and  assailed 
him  with  questions,  but  he  only  asked,  "  Is  Marie 
here  P*'  Tne  sad  shako  of  the  head,  the  pity  in 
the  ton 09  that  uttered  the  **  C'est,  pauvre  Marie,'' 
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prepared  him  in  a  measure  for  the  white-faced, 
djing  Marie  he  saw  presently  carried  on  shore. 

One  step— one  great  sob  of  misery  that  well- 
nigh  choked  him — and  their  hands  met ;  bat  the 
£ash  of  joy  that  leaped  into  her  eyes,  the  ont- 
stretched  arms  told  that  Marie's  petition  was 
answered  :  she  saw  her  lover  once  more  on  earth. 

In  novels.  I  snppose  my  pretty  piaaante  little 
French  girl  would  recover,  marry,  ana  live  happy 
ever  a£t«r ;  but  not  so  in  real  life. 

Thev  carried  Marie  to  L'H6tel  Dien,  where, 
tendea  by  the  kind  Sisters,  she  died ;  her  hand  in 
Francois'  broad,  brown  palm— died  as  the  day 
died,  as  the  snn  sank  behind  Wolfe's  Cove,  and 
the  plains  where  the  rival  heroes  fought  and  fell. 
The  pilgrimage  had  gone  on  their  way,  leaving 
only  fVan^ois  and  the  old  priest  to  follow  Marie 
to  the  grave.  Then  they,  too,  went  their  way ; 
the  old  man  to  his  charge,  Francois  to  his  work 
on  the  St.  Maurice,  leaving  the  savings  which 
were  to  have  made  a  home  for  his  Marie  with  the 
Bisters  to  raise  a  stone  to  her  memory  and  pay 
for  Masses  for  the  repose  of  her  soul. 

Why  had  he  not  written  P  Ah  !  he  had ;  but 
the  shantyman's  postal  delivery  is  not  as  well 
ordered  as  that  of  the  State.  The  letter  stuck  in 
a  stit  made  with  a  woodman's  axe  in  the  bark  of 
a  tree  npon  the  outskirts  of  the  bush,  for  any 
passer-by  to  take  to  the  nearest  post-office,  had 
never  reached  its  destination* ;  either  the  wayfarer 
had  not  posted  it,  or  the  wind  had  whirled  it 
away  into  the  forest,  where  the  falling  leaves  or 
snow  had  buried  it.  Who  can  tellP  Who  knows, 
that  had  it  been  otherwise,  other  events  might 
not  have  worked  together,  and  my  river  love-story 
still  had  the  same  sad  end  P 
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PRISCIAN  PRIM  had  been  turned  out  of  an 
old-fashioned,  neat  domestic  mould,  and  his 
clockwork  had  kept  very  accurate  time  ever  since. 
The  fact  of  his  existence  rendered  it  pretty  certain 
that  he  must  have  had  parents,  but  no  one 
knew  of  them,  and  he  never  mentioned  them; 
and,  though  he  lived  in  Castletown  and  called 
himself  a  Manxman,  his  name  alone  is  enough  to 
show  that  he  was  an  alien.  The  pride  of  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  race  of  the  King  Orrys,  with 
its  quaint  Scandinavian  customs  and  language, 
its  courts  and  castles,  and  its  semi-independence 
even  now,  could  scarcely  have  influenced  him ;  it 
is  more  likely  that,  being  at  Rome,  he  thought  it 
best  to  proclaim  himself  a  Roman.  Ho  was  a 
lawyer  without  clients;  a  singer  without  much 
idea  of  mnsio ;  comfortably  off  without  apparent 
funds;  silent  without  sense;  reserved  without 

*  Faateniiig  a  letter  in  the  bark  of  a  roadside  tree  is  a 
very  usoal  means  among  the  shantymen  of  gettiug  it 
posted,  and  I  have  heard  them  declare  with  pride  that  they 
never  beard  of  one  being  lost. 


awakening  curiosity — in  short,  a  living  paradox 
about  whom  nobody  cared  two  straws,  ssat  much 
of  a  ratson  d'etre  for  the  hero  of  a  tale,  you  may 
say ;  yet  some  men  are  attractive  from  their  very 
nn attractiveness.  Priscian  Prim  was  paradoxical 
even  in  this. 

The  fair  sex,  however,  held  critically  aloof  from 
him.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  think  of  Priscian 
Prim  and  matrimony  as  otherwise  than  diametri- 
callv  opposed  to  each  other ;  he  was  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  for  whom  the  tutored  smile  had  never 
dimpled  the  spinster's  cheek,  for  whom  no  widow 
had  ever  laid  her  artful  little  snares.  A  wife  would 
have  bored  him  inexpressibly,  and  children  would 
have  driven  him  to  aistraction.  Having  thought 
the  matter  over  carefully,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  contribute  anything  but  noise  and  nuisance, 
and  that  both  should  be  shunned  as  rigorously  as 
lepers.  In  consequence^  he  treated  the  fair  sex 
with  polite  coldness,  his  bow  dividing  his  body 
into  two  equal  straight  lines  at  the  hips,  and  his 
hat  being  raised  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
by  a  mechanical  turn  of  the  wrist ;  and  no  instance 
was  known  of  his  having  cumbered  himself  with 
a  shawl  or  a  sunshade.  True,  whenever  he  was 
persuaded  to  leave  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his 
lodgings  for  "  a  small  and  early,"  he  invariably 
put  a  good-sized  roll  of  music  under  his  arm, 
and,  without  pressing,  plodded  through  it  in  his 
ravenly  voice;  but  this  he  did  partly  out  of 
courtesy,  and  partly  because  he  believed  in  his 
own  powers  of  entertainment  when  he  chose  to 
exert  himself.  Part-songs  being  introduced  on 
these  occasions  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  soloist,  he  tolerated  womankind  as  a  necessary 
evil,  though  their  flippant  behaviour  made  him 
shudder. 

Too  methodical  to  be  otherwise  than  ^avely 
prosaic,  he  was  nevertheless  always  angling  for 
information  and  never  profiting  by  it,  and,  as  some 
of  it  must  surely  have  passed  through  his  brain, 
it  is  problematical  what  became  of  it,  unless  he 
contrived  to  sift  away  the  gold-dust  and  retain 
the  rubbish.  He  lived  by  rule,  every  day  walking 
his  measured  mile  at  the  regulation  pace,  eating 
his  dinner  by  the  ounce,  and  drinking  his  tea  by 
the  minim ;  and  on  the  least  irregularity,  due  of 
course  to  some  external  cause,  he  turned  slightly 
pale  and  consulted  the  doctor.  His  features  were 
commonplace,  but  well  under  control,  never 
twitched  by  mirth  or  drawn  bv  pain ;  his  grizzled 
locks  smooth  and  always  of  the  same  length ;  his 
military  moustache  trimmed  to  a  hair ;  his  bear- 
ing orderlj,  slow,  and  sedate.  An  altogether 
nninterestmg  man,  then,  except  as  an  experiment 
^to  show  how  long  a  life  may  travel  in  the  same 
sequestered  groove  before  reaching  the  grave. 

00  far  appearances,  which  of  course  are  wholly 
unreliable.  The  real  nature  of  the  man  must  l>e 
allowed  to  develop  itself  by  decrees ;  and  I  think 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  individual,  even  in  this 
case,  does  not  strike  out  for  himself  such  a  remark- 
ably original  role  after  all. 

Indeed,  so  hard  is  it  to  get  rid  of  "  the  trail  of 
the  serpent,"  that  Prisciaii  Prim  was  in  his  own 
quiet  way  continually  haunted  by  a  dream  of 
wealth ;  it  was  his  ambition  to  maxe  a  fortune  at 
a  single  stroke.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  had 
patented  an  invention  that  had  been  patented 
fifty  years  before — a  singular  mistake  for  such  an 
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j&rderly  man,  wbo  paid  for  correction  pretty 
dearly.  Although  ne  naturally  disliked  the 
roUickiuff  ways  ot  the  sea,  and  seldom  ventured 
upon  it,  ne  had  an  expensive  idea  that  he  could 
invent  an  astonishing  screw-propeller,  and  all 
suggestions  about  the  utility  ot  a  little  experience 
were  treated  with  silent  contempt.  Iiis  first 
failure  was  unfortunate  certainly,  but  in  less  than 
a  year  he  had  invented  another  screw-propeller, 
of  which  the  model,  specifications,  and  drawings 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Patent  Office,  ^obody 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  capitalists 
looked  askew  when  Priscian  Prim  interviewed 
them  on  the  subject ;  they  liked  money,  but  pre- 
ferred making  it  their  own  way.  At  last  he  gave 
them  up  in  despair,  and  cast  his  eye  round  fur 
some  easier  road  to  wealth. 

In  one  of  his  walks  he  happened  to  stroll 
along  the  beach  of  Derbyhaven  Bay  as  far  as 
Ronaldsway,  when  he  came  upon  a  layer  of  dark 
limestone  rocks  and  what  looked  very  like  a  soam 
of  coal.  He  picked  up  a  piece  and  examined  it 
carefully ;  there  could  oe  no  possible  doubt  about 
it :  it  was  coal !  Several  Englishmen  had  made 
experimental  borings  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
in  every  case  unsuccessfully.  Stupid  fellows ! 
what  they  had  sought  with  scientific  care  he  had 
found  by  a  lucky  accident.  Here  was  fortune 
ready  to  his  hand;  Priscian  Prim  grasped  it. 
Whatever  his  faults,  he  knew  how  to  hold  his 
tongue ;  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody, 
he  purchased  from  the  Qovernment  the  risht  to 
bore  for  coal  on  the  foreshore  at  Eonaldsway. 
ThiB  preliminaTT  settled,  he  engaged  a  couple  of 
men  to  sink  a  smaH  shaft,  and  sat  down  to  think 
how  he  would  spend  the  money  that  would  soon 
be  pouring  into  his  coffers. 

He  grew  so  absorbed  in  the  fascinating  dream 
that  it  soon  appeared  to  be  a  reality.  In  truth,  little 
though  be  knew  it,  a  crisis  had  arrived  upon  the  issue 
of  which  his  career  depended. .  Like  glass  dropped 
red-hot  into  water,  his  disposition  might  remain 
unchanged  to  the  end,  or  a  blow  upon  one  parti- 
cular spot  might  suddenly  alter  his  whole  nature. 
When  the  creeping  plant  lays  its  many  armp 
around  the  oak,  it  often  becomes  part  and  parcel 
of  the  stronger  tree ;  so  it  was  with  Priscian 
Prim,  who  had  suffered  his  passion  to  clutch  him 
firmly.  It  was  wonderful  how  for  a  long  time  he 
contrived  to  hold  *'the  even  tenor  of  his  way," 
though  the  struggle  for  self-control  gradually 
became  unendurable.  That  his  serenity  was  due 
as  much  to  the  force  of  habit  as  to  disposi- 
tion is  clear  enough;  for  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  restrain  his  excitement  Feeling  the  need 
of  a  change,  he  resolved  to  go  for  a  few  weeks  to 
Ballasalla,  which  is  just  one  mile  from  Castle- 
town, and  may  be  reached  by  train  in  three 
minutes,  unless,  as  sometimes  nappens,  a  stray 
sheep  blocks  the  line,  and  has  to  be  pursued 
by  gnai'd  and  engine-driver  and  sportive  pas- 
senger. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  at  Eushen  Abbey, 
which  was  an  hotel  in  those  days.  It  is  a  lovely, 
i>eaceful  spot,  lying  apart  from  the  picturesque 
little^  village  and  pervaded  by  a  pleasant  calm 
that  is  laden  with  memories  of  long  ago.  Sur- 
rounded by  smiling  comland  and  meadow,  it  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  undulating  hilb,  sweep- 
ing away  to  the  purple  heath-clad  mountains  of 
Cronk-ny-Irey-Lhaa  and  Barrule  in  the  back- 


ground. The  Silverbnm  runs  babbling  past  the 
very  door,  now  tumbling  over  some  mimic  water- 
fall, and  now  speeding  smoothly  onwards  under 
its  fringe  of  willows,  at  the  roots  of  which  lie 
many  a  grand  trout.  At  the  back  of  the  modem, 
square-built  house  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey 
—merely  a  few  fragments  of  crumbling  wall, 
covered  with  beautiful  ferns  and  mosses,  and  the 
refectory  and  dormitory,  and  a  sculptured  tomb- 
stone of  a  Knight  Templar;  idl  embedded  in 
fruit  trees.  In  fact,  the  place  is  a  factory  of  jam 
and  pickles.  Cabbages  and  raspberries  grown 
upon  abbots  and  monks!  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  dozen  moralists  and  scientists. 

Pnscian  Prim  lived  as  methodically  at  the 
Abbey  as  he  had  done  at  his  lodgings  in  Castle- 
town. The  waiter  alwavs  knew  what  he  would 
have  for  breakfast,  when  ne  woold  want  the  paper, 
when  his  boots,  when  his  slippers  in  the  evening; 
no  piece  of  machinery  ever  gave  less  troabb. 
You  may  wonder  what  manner  of  man  this  was 
who  could  go  for  his  measured  constitutional  every 
day,  and  live  the  life  of  a  squirrel  in  a  case,  when 
his  miners  were  digging  and  delving  for  the  black 
diamonds  that  were  to  be  his  fortune ;  but  one  or 
two  straws  showed  that  there  was  a  current 
beneath  this  unruffled  surface.  He  was  rather 
more  irritable,  more  impatient^  more  absent,  and 
perhaps  more  selfish;  at  any  rate,  this  was  the 
waiter's  opinion,  confided  to  the  cook  one  morn- 
ing when  the  bacon  was  not  so  nicely  crisped  as 
usual. 

Possibly  the  man  may  have  been  rights  for 
Priscian  Prim  looked  worried,  and,  though  he 
took  his  customary  walk  to  Bonaldsway,  he  re- 
turned earlier  than  was  his  habit.  After  wan- 
dering aimlessl}'  about  the  grounds  for  some  time, 
he  strolled  as  far  as  Crossag  Bridge,  which  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  It  has  stout  buttresses  to  resist  the 
stream^  and  three  arches,  the  centre  one  being 
pointed ;  and  it  is  very  steep,  a(id  so  narrow  (not 
seven  feet  in  breadth)  that  only  pack-horses  or 
wheelbarrows  could  have  passed  over  it  The 
masonry  is  remarkably  strong  and  firm  even  now, 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  dates  back  to 
the  eleventh  century;  for  1098  a.d.  is  supposed 
to  be  the  year  in  which  the  Abbe^f^  was  bnil^  and 
the  monks  probably  erected  the  bridge  and  the  old 
mill  opposite  about  the  same  time. 

But  Priscian  Prim  was  no  archseologist.  What 
did  it  matter  to  him  whether  the  Abbey  had 
been  founded  by  Macmarus,  or  by  Magnus 
Barefoot,  or  by  Olave  Kleining'*}?  The  bine 
smoke  curling  into  the  air  from  the  mill  chimney 
was  of  far  more  interest;  his  thoughts  were  of 
coal.  If  he  could  not  invent  a  screw-propeller 
that  anybody  would  put  into  a  ship,  he  could,  at 
any  rate,  supply  the  means  of  driving  screw* 
propellers.  Delicious  dream !  he  sat  upon  the'w'all 
of  tne  bridge  to  revel  in  it. 

Above  the  bridge  is  a  pretty  cascade;  after 
which  the  streamlet  trickles  over  a  level  bed  of 
pebbles,  decpset  between  grassy  banks,  fringed 
with  willows  and  bracken.  And  just  at  the 
water's  edge  was  a  child  playing  with  bucket 
and  spade.  A  sweet  little  maid  she  was,  with  her 
soft  brown  face  and  ruddy  pouting  lips  and  flaxen 
hair  and  li^ht  blue  eyes.  Prettily  dressed  in  pale 
blue  and  with  an  old-fashioned  coal-scuttle  bonnet 
and  great  dark  blue  bows,  she  looked  quite  a  liUle 
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grandmotber.  Her  ways  were  grave  and  sedate, 
and  she  kept  talking  to  herself  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  imaginable.  Not  afraid  of 
rheumatism,  however,  for  her  feet  muni  have 
been  sadly  wet,  and  there  was  no  one  to  look 
after  her.  She  was  building  a  mimic  bridge  with 
a  mimic  waterfall,  and  pkntiog  stately  ferns 
around  it. 

"Dear  me,  what  a  singular  child!"  said 
Ftiscian  Prim.  The  wav  she  plumped  her  little 
foot  into  a  puddle  made  liim  quite  ill,  though  she 
was  such  a  curious  phenomenon  that  he  could  not 
help  watching  her. 

Presently  an  accident  occurred.  She  contrived 
to  get  her  legs  entangled  in  her  spade,  and  fell 
heavily  upon  the  pebbles,  her  sweet  face  being 
strangely  puckered  nntil  she  had  ascertainea 
whether  she  was  hurt.  Then,  seeing  a  spot  of 
blood  upon  one  of  her  chubby  arms,  sne  began  to 
sob  most  pitifully. 

"  Don't  cry ;  that  won't  mend  matters,"  said 
Priscian  Prim,  who  could  afford  to  regard  the 
accident  with  philosophic  serenity. 

As  she  was  too  busy  sobbing  to  hear  him,  he 
walked  down  from  the  bridge  and  stood  beside 
her ;  and,  on  looking  up  and  seeing  a  stranger, 
her  tears  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  she  rose 
to  her  feet.  He  gazed  at  her  wonderingly.  What 
should  he  doP  What  should  he  say  ?  I  doubt 
whether  he  had  spoken  to  a  child  in  his  life. 

"  How  do  'ou  do,  Mr.  Pwiscian  Pwim  ? "  said 
the  little  maid,  sweeping  him  a  grand  curtsey 
quite  in  the  dancing-mistress  stjle. 

If  some  one  had  dealt  him  a  left-hander 
straight  from  the  shoulder  he  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished.  Not  only  did  she  know 
his  name,  but  she  was  actually  more  at  ease  than 
he  was.  He  was  beginning  to  give  his  serious 
attention  to  this  riddle  when  she  went  on,  with  a 
coquettish  toss  of  the  head — 

"Oh,  I  know  welly  well  'on  doesn't  care  for 
ladies,  so  I  won't  ask  you  to  stop,  for  Vb  better 
now,  tank  'ou." 

"  Hem ! "  said  Priscian  Prim.  He  was  about  to 
pat  her  encouragingly  ou  the  head,  but,  on  hearing 
this  strange  speech,  he  drew  back  his  hand  as 
suddenly  as  if  each  of  the  flaxen  locks  were  a 
viper.  Keally  he  had  never  felt  so  disconcerted  in 
all  his  life. 

"Oh,  *on  needn't  deny  it,"  she  continued, 
shaking  a  little  finger  warningly  at  him,  "  for  I 
knows  it*s  twue.  Mona  says  'ou's  a  woman-hater, 
and  dat  'on  looks  as  if  'ou  s  just  stepped  out  of  a 
bandbor." 

This  was  indeed  a  startling  revelation. 

"  Who's  Mona? "  he  gasped. 

"  Not  know  Mona — not  know  my  kind  sissie ! 
Evelybody  knows  Mona." 

*•  And  what's  your  name,  little  one  ?  " 

"  Little  one,  Mr.  Pwiscian  Pwim !  I's  a  big 
girl  for  my  age,  and  evelybody  says  so.  Ps  Miss 
Bwada  Mylwea,  and  I's  stopping  at  de  hotel." 

"  Good  gracious !  And  Colonel  Mylrea,  of 
Bamsey,  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  'Es,  of  course.  Hold  this  bwidge  np  for  mo ; 
de  stupid  water  is  wunning  over  it,  ana  it  must 
be  made  to  go  under." 

There  was  something  so  charmin?  about  the 
child,  with  her  pretty  face  and  her  old-fashioned 
ways,  that  Priscian  Prim  did  a  very  remarkable 
'Jiing,  After  casting  a  careful  look  round  to  see 


that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  spread  his  handker 
chief  upon  the  ground,  knelt  upon  it,  and  held 
the  stone  as  desired.  True,  he  had  an  apprehen- 
sive, hang-dog  expression,  but  even  this  wor<».  awav 
after  a  time,  and  he  listened  to  the  little  maidens 
artless  prattle,  and  assisted  her  in  her  task  with  a 
zest  that  was  quite  new  to  him.  Was  tnis  really 
the  same  Priscian  Prim  ?  you  may  ask.  Yes,  the 
very  same  man,  only  in  a  different  setting. 

"  Brada,  Brada ! "  cried  a  musical  young  voice. 

Priscian  Prim  was  himself  in  a  moment. 

"  'Es,  I's  here,  Mona,  helping  Mr.  " 

In  an  agony  of  alarm,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  child's  mouth,  and  then  crouched  in  the 
bracken.  What  would  people  think  if  they  were 
to  see  him  engaged  in  such  childish  folly  P 
Surely  they  would  set  him  down  as  a  lunatic ;  and 
if  this  giddy  girl  were  to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of 
him  in  such  a  compromising  position,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  unpleasant  giggling  and  pointing 
of  fingers.  So  he  crept  up  among  a  cluster  of 
brambles. 

"'On  just  come  out  of  dat,  Mr.  Pwiscian 
Pwim,"  said  that  mischievous  little  monkey, 
shaking  her  head  at  him  in  a  very  serious  way. 
".A  fine  ting,  indeed,  for  'ou  to  wnn  away  fwom  a 
lady !  Just  come  out  of  dat,  I  tell  'on ;  Ps  going 
to  intwodooce  'ou  to  Mona  pwoperly." 

Priscian  Prim's  face  among  tne  brambles  was  a 
picture.  He  looked  like  an  old  sheep  caught  by  the 
noms. 


CHAFTEB  H. 

Mona  MtLHEAwas  an  older  counterpart  of  her 
little  sister — just  what  you  would  imagine  Brada 
to  be  at  eighteen.  The  flaxen  hair  and  light  blue 
eves  a  shade  darker ;  the  mouth  merry  and  mis- 
chievous ;  the  figure  tall,  shapely,  and  graceful. 
As  if  to  heighten  the  resemblance,  they  were  both 
dressed  in  the  same  colours ;  though  M!ona,  having 
arrived  at  an  age  when  the  complexion  becomes 
more  precious,  wore  a  large  straw  hat,  somewhat 
of  the  Chinese  mandarin  fashion. 

She  was  an  undoubtedly  pretty  girl,  as  she  stood 
on  the  river-bank  with  the  ferny,  mossy  walls  of 
the  old  Abbey  behind  her,  and  the  golden  sun- 
light falling  in  a  flood  around,  and  at  her  feet  the 
ghstening  water  singing  as  it  ran  seaward.  But 
what  was  she  laughing  at  ?  Not,  surely,  at  that 
sweet  little  old-fashioned  thing  looking  up  at  her; 
not  at  the  pleasant  landscape;  her  eyes  were 
bent  upon  a  cluster  of  brambles,  not  too  dense  to 
prevent  any  one's  looking  through  it.  Mona 
could  plainly  see  the  bent  figure  of  a  crouching 
man ;  and  towards  him  Brada  was  now  advancing 
in  her  own  sedate  way. 

Really,  Mr.  Priscian  Prim's  position  was  very 
painful.  That  little  imp,  as  he  called  Brada,  had 
informed  her  sister  that  he  was  somewhere  about, 
and  he  fancied  that  he  could  hear  a  nasty  sound  of 
laughter  coming  from  the  high  ground  above  him. 
And  now  this  dreadful  child  was  walking  straight 
towards  his  hiding-place !  Ho  made  iWo  or  three 
frantic  waves  of  the  hand  at  her ;  and — ^yes,  that 
certainly  was  a  peal  of  laughter.  W as  ever  man 
in  such  an  awkward  plight  before  ? 

Brada  took  him  ceremoniously  by  the  hand  to 
lead  him  out ;  but  he  pushed  her  roughly  away. 
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"Get  out,  you  miserable  littie  thing,"  said 
Priscian  Prim,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

But  Brada  only  burst  out  laughing,  for  she 
saw  Mona  looking  down  at  them  ;  and,  following 
the  direction  of  her  eyes,  he  was  made  aware  of  the 
full  horror  of  his  position. 

His  face  was  very  red  and  his  manner  very 
sheepish  when  he  came  out  of  his  hiding-place 
and  approached  Mona,  who  found  it  difficult  to 
be  as  grave  as  she  oould  wish.  After  Brada  had 
solemnly  introduced  them,  he  said  apologetically  : 

**  1  was  playing  with  your  sister,  Miss  Mylrea," 

But  Brada  had  too  great  a  regard  for  the  strict 
truth  to  allow  this  statement  to  pass. 

"  He  was  hiding  from  'ou,  Mona." 

His  face  was  scarlet  as  he  explained : 

"  I  mean  that  I  was  playing  with  her  when  I 
heard  some  one  coming ;  but,  of  course,  I  didn't 
know  it  was  you.** 

"  I  thought  you  never  played,  Mr.  Prim,"  said 
Mona,  with  a  mischievous  fiance  at  him. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  play — 1  play  the  piano — and — 
walk." 

She  smiled  at  this  complete  catalogue  of  his 
amusements. 

"I  suppose  you've  been  for  a  long  walk  this 
morning." 

**  No,  not  very.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  had 
fish  for  breakfast ;  and  you  know,  Miss  Mylrea, 
if  s  a  bad  thing  to  walk  far  upon  fish.'' 

Brada  looked  at  him  in  astonishment ;  but  Mona 
kept  her  countenance  tolerably  well. 

Yes,  of  course,  fish  are  more  accustomed  to 
swimming  than  walking,"  she  said. 

Was  she  chaffing  him  ?  he  wondered.  Surely  no 
one  would  take  sucn  a  liberty  with  Priscian  Prim. 
Yet  she  was  such  a  charming  girl  that  he  almost 
felt  as  if  he  should  like  her  to  poke  a  little  pleasant 
fun  at  him — it  would  show  she  took  an  interest  in 
him  at  any  rate,  and  enable  him  to  watch  her 
while  she  talked.  It  was  very  odd ;  he  had  never 
felt  like  this  before.  There  must  certainly  be 
something  in  her  different  tu  other  girls.  In  order 
to  set  this  question  at  rest,  he  took  a  slv  peep  at 
her  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes.  She  had  beau- 
tiful hair  and  eyes,  a  soft  velvety  skin,  and,  at  the 
corner  of  the  little  rosebud  of  a  month  was  a 
dimple.  It  must  be  the  dimple — no  other  girl 
that  he  knew  had  a  dimple.  That  must  be— but 
his  reflections  broke  off  suddenly,  for  the  object  of 
BO  much  attention  caught  him  inspecting  her 
curiously,  and  her  smile  sent  every  thought  out  of 
his  head. 

*'Miss  Mylrea,"  said  he  at  the  door  of  the  hcdel, 
and  there  was  a  desperate  earnestness  about  him, 
"there  is  some  very  pretty  scenery  about  here, 
and,  it'  yon  would  like  some  one  to  snow  it  to  you, 
please  remember  that  I  shall  be  only  too  glad." 

The  idea  of  his  acting  the  affable  showman  to  a 
fine  landscape  was  ridiculous  enough,  but  this  is 
exactly  what  he  would  have  done,  measuring  it  off 
by  the  yard  like  so  much  tape,  and  parcelling  out 
trees,  and  mountains,  and  water,  and  ice- worn 
boulders  as  if  they  were  pennyworths  of  groceries. 

He  saw  in  nature  but  a  confused  mass  of  shapes 
and  colours,  recalling  no  memories  and  suggesting 
no  ideas — ^the  grand  old  hills  were  silent  and  sigh^ 
less,  the  rocks  speechless,  the  flowers  dumb  and 
inanimate,  everything  a  dreary,  uninhabited 
wilderness,  without  a  past  history,  or  a  future 
worth  thinking  of.    Eminently  prosaic  then  was 


Mr.  Priscian  Prim,  who,  nevertheless,  thought 
himself  capable  of  pointing  out  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

"  But  suppose  yon  had  had  fish  for  breakfast, 
yon  wouldn't  be  able  to  walk,  Mr.  Prim,"  said 
Mona,  with  perfect  gravity,  and  was  gone  before 
he  could  utter  another  word. 

"  And  may  I  come  P  "  asked  Brada. 

**  Oh — yes,"  he  replied,  not  over  gracionsly. 

So  the  little  maid  taught  him  another  lesson  in 
politeness.  She  said,  "Tank  'ou,  Mr.  Pwician 
Pwim,"  shook  hands  with  him,  and  walked  in 
her  own  stately  way  up  the  steps,  when  sho  turned 
round  and  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  him. 
Then  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  vanish^  after  the 
mandarin  hat,  and  Priscian  Prim  was  left  alone. 

Ves,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
realized  that  he  was  alone,  though  he  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  ten  years  in  solitary 
lodgings.  Here  was  another  paradox  for  him  to 
puzzle  out ;  but  he  could  arrive  at  no  definite  con- 
clusion exce])t  that  the  sun  was  not  shining  as 
brightly  as  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  was  sitting 
upon  the  famous  "  Abbot  Stone  of  Rushen,"  the 
sculptured  coffin-lid  of  the  Kiiight  Templar,  and 
his  finger  was  idly  tracing  the  floriated  cross  and 
the  sword  alongside ;  and,  when  he  gave  np 
attempting  to  solve  the  mystery  of  his  own  feel- 
ings,  ne  actually  began  to  wonder  who  was  lying 
underneath  the  stone.  This  was  such  a  grave 
departure  from  his  usual  mood  that  something 
was  clearly  the  matter  with  him  ;  and  perhaps  he 
acted  prudently,  on  going  indoors,  in  examming 
his  tongue  by  the  aid  of  a  lookiug-glaas. 

(To  he  eoniinuecL) 


FLPWERS. 

BT  IIAHRIET  KENDALL. 

YE  flowers  that  grow 
In  clusters  on  the  woody  mountain's  side, 
And  mock  the  truant  breezes  as  they  chide 
With  murmurs  low ; 

The  rills  that  flow. 
And  picture  heaven's  serenest  blue  do  watch 
Ye  blushing  at  your  loveliness,  and  catch 

The  roseate  glow. 

Poets  of  earth ! 
Steeped  in  the  essence  of  a  purer  world, 
Ye  speak  a  language  words  have  ne'er  unfurled. 

Nor  tongue  given  birth. 

O  witching  flowers. 
That  shyly  woo  the  tangled  sunbeam's  smile. 
And  with  your  subtle  coquetry  beguile 

The  summer  hours. 

Why  do  ye  die 
When  tempests  sweep  along  your  sylvan  bowers. 
And  leave  us  here,  ye  music-haunted  flowers. 

So  lone,  to  sigh  P 

True  types  ye  are 
Of  tender  hopes  that  blossom  for  awhile, 
Hopes  which  are  radiant  as  a  noonday's  smile. 

Yet  grief  doth  mar. 

And  then  they  flee. 
And  like  the  sunset  billows  of  an  eve 
In  summer-time,  they  fade  away, — bat  leave 

A  memory. 


THE  GROUSE. 
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THE  GROUSE. 

TO  the  wealtliier  classes  the  twelfth  of  this 
holiday  month,  Angust,  is  about  the  most 
important  day  of  the  whole  year,  because  then,  as 
almanacks  say,  "  Grouse  shooting  begins."  This 
sport  is  distinctly  a  privilege  of  the  wealthy,  for 
tnough  a  great  number  of  the  middle  classes  can 
afford  to  visit  Scotland,  enjoys  its  scenery,  and 
perhaps 

Lore  the  speckled  trontling  from  the  mere. 

And  book  the  strong-nosed  salmon  where  he  runs 

Cleaving  the  adverse  flood. 

Only  a  very  few  comparatively  can  afford 

with  mmiherons  guns 
To  scour  the  moor,  and  chase  the  flying  deer, 

as  becomes  evident  when  it  in  told  that  every 
brace  of  gprouse  killed  in  Scotland  costs  the  sports- 
man on  the  average  very  nearly  a  couple  of 
^ineas,  while  every  stag  brought  down  costs  fully 
iifty  pounds.  But  besides  thus  being  the  spor^ 
grouse  also  is,  as  a  food,  confined  to  the  upper 
classes,  for  who  else  would  willingly  give  for  them 
from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  per  brace,  which 
weighs  at  most  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  pounds. 
Grouse  certainly  is  a  dear  bird  to  any  one  having 
an  interest  in  it.  To  many  Highland  proprietors 
it  has  been  little  short  of  a  godsend,  for  mountain 
lands,  which  as  sheep-farms  did  not  fetch  them  a 
groat  per  acre,  now  brings  them  in  a  rent  equal  to 
that  paid  by  their  tenant  farmers  for  the  best 
arable  lands  on  these  northern  estates.  The 
poulterer  also  finds  that  a  good  sale  of  grouse 
brings  him  in  excellent  profits,  for  if  he  makes 
early  arrangements  with  the  sportsmen  he  can 
generally  succeed  in  buying  them  at  a  crown  a 
brace,  and  the  selling  price  we  know,  while  in 
many  a  Highland  clachan  the  advent  of  the  sports- 
men is  the  beginning  of  their  annual  harvest,  and 
BO  this  plain  brown  bird  must  be  to  many  people 
highly  interesting. 

Its  habitat  is  what  Tennyson  calls  "the 
dreary,  dreary  moorland,''  and  Scott  "  the  land  ot 
brown  heal  h ; "  but  it  eschews  the  "shaggy  wood," 
for  among  trees  it  cannot  exist,  as  it  seems  unable 
to  fly  except  in  a  straight  line,  and  so  its  home 
among  the  heather,  on  which  it  feeds,  is  surrounded 
by  the  bleakest  of  prospects,  and  when  startled 
here  it  utters  its  harsh  loud  cries  of  go-back^  ^o- 
back,  go'bach,  and  sails  away  with  heavy  whirring 
flight  for  several  hundred  yards  further  into  its 
lonely  home,  which  it  leaves  neither  summer  nor 
winter. 

The  grouse  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  galliu- 
aoeons  birds  in  general  in  that  it  pairs,  and  that 
very  soon  after  St.  Valentine's  day,  though  the 
building  of  the  nest  is  not  begun  till  about  the 
middle  of  May.  The  construction  of  nests  is  to 
them  an  easy  affair,  as  a  few  dried  pieces  of  deer's 
horn  grass,  and  bents  rudely  arranged  underneath 
a  thick  tuft  of  heather,  or  by  the  side  of  some 
sheltering  boulder,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  them. 
Here,  by  the  middle  of  May,  nine  or  ten  eggs  are 
laid,  and  by  the  first  week  of  June,  if  the  weather 
in  the  interval  has  been  good,  as  many  "  cheepers  " 
axe  to  be  found.   To  these  little  cheepers  their 


parents  pay  every  attention,  and  are  scarcely  to 
be  moved  off  the  nest  for  food  or  fear ;  indeed, 
keepers  have  been  known  to  trample  on  them,  so 
faithful  are  they,  and  so  well  aided  in  their  con- 
cealment by  the  similarity  of  the  colour  of  their 
feathers  and  that  of  the  heather.  When  it  does 
leave  the  nest  it  "  flops  "  along  the  surface  of  the 
heather  and  returns  to  its  charge  as  soon  as  the 
disturber  has  retired.  This  faithfulness  continues 
during  the  whole  season,  for  though  the  young 
birds  are  able  to  fly  in  two  or  three  weeks  after 
being  hatched,  and  are  quite  strong^  on  the  wing 
by  tne  end  of  July,  they  still  abide  by  their 
parents,  and  the  whole  family  thus  forms  what 
sportsmen  call  a. "covey,"  which  is  considered 
very  good  if  on  the  12th  of  August  it  should 
number  altogether — parents  included — ten  birds. 
But  they  seldom  amount  to  so  many,  for  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  measures  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  securing  them  protection 
during  the  whole  year,  and  special  quietness  dur- 
ing the  nesting  season,  and  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  gamekeepers,  the  enemies  of  the 
grouse  manage  to  do  away  with  one  or  two  out  of 
every  covey.  Chief  among  these  enemies  are  the 
stoat,  weasel  and  hooded  crow,  which  are  especially 
fond  of  the  eggs,  and  the  kestrel,  sparrow-hawk, 
merlin,  and  rough -legged  buzzara,  which  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  old  or  young;  even  the 
fox  as  he  trots  along  is  on  the  outlook  for  nests, 
and  when  he  finds  one  he  shows  the  p)oor  cheepers 
scant  mercy.  But  the  most  destructive  of  all  its 
predaceous  enemies  are  the  hen  harrier  and  the 
pere^ne  faJcon,  which  hunt  together.  The  hen 
namer  flies  low  and  picks  up  for  himself  the  birds 
that  try  to  hide  on  the  bare  moor,  while  those 
that  see  him  coming  and  attempt  an  e8ca]>e  by 
flight  are  struck  on  the  wing  by  the  hig*h  flying 
falcon,  which  knocks  off  the  head  and  feasts  on 
the  body  at  its  leisure. 

The  grouse  are,  however,  subject  to  a  mysterious 
disease  which  carries  off  a  great  many  more  than 
all  the  above  enemies  put  together ;  in  some  year^ 
indeed,  so  deadly  is  it  that  scarce  a  bird  is  left  on 
many  of  the  largest  and  beat  moors.  The  cause 
of  this  disease  is  still  a  mystery,  and  is  therefore 
of  course  the  subject  of  much  theorising,  and  the 
most  contrary  opinions  are  held  by  those  who 
have  every  opportunity  of  knowing  all  about  it ; 
some  asserting,  with  some  show  of  evidence,  that 
it  arises  from  over  protection  and  the  destruction 
of  the  birds  of  prey,  which  in  maintaining  the 
beautiful  balance  of  Nature  would  destroy  the 
diseased  and  the  weaklings,  while  others  as  posi- 
tively assert  that  there  is  little  use  of  birds  of 
prey  while  guns  are  so  numerous,  and  maintain 
that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  food  the  grouse 
is  forced  to  eat  during  an  open  winter,  as  then 
the  germs  which,  according  to  this  theory,  originate 
the  disease  have  not  been  silled  by  hard  frost,  and 
therefore  the  grouse  take  them  in  with  its  food, 
which  is  the  tender  shoots  of  the  growing  heather. 
Though  the  weather  cannot  be  commanded,  the 
food  supply  to  a  great  extent  can  be,  and  wise 
keepers  see  that  some  of  the  heather  is  annually 
burnt  in  stripes,  so  that  the  oldest  and  the  newest 
are  contiguous,  and  thus  shelter  from  enemies  and 
weather  is  always  near.  In  winter  the  tufts  of 
the  old  heather  above  the  snow  afford  the  neces- 
sary support. 
When  the  long-looked-forward-to  «*TweiaV' 
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does  come,  and  the  masher  dress  of  Ficcadilhr  is 
ekobanged  for  a  shooting  tnnie  and  knickerbockers 
in  some  Glen  tartan,  the  sportsman  is  out  on  the 
moors 'by  break  of  day  with  keepers,  dogs,  ponies, 
&e,  Ac.,  and  blazes  awajr  till  driven  home  by  the 
darkness,  for  certainly,  if  it  be  anything  like  an 
extensive  moor,  the  local  correspondent  of  some 
daily  paper  is  sure  to  await  his  return,  and  next 
day  his  friends  thron^hont  the  whole  country 
know  what  his  "  bag  "  is.  It  must  therefore  l>e 
good,  and  if  the  moor  be  at  all  fairly  6todced,.iti< 
good,  as  an  old  sportsman  can  on  the  twelfth 
Bring  down  from  sixty  to  ninety  brace  to  his  own 
gfnn.  Indeed  an  old  shot  gets  out  of  temper  if  he 
misses  a  bird  that  rises  vrithin  range,  out  the 

ioung  sportsman  will  probably  find  that  during 
is  first  few  days  on  the  moors,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  lay  the  blame  of  his  bad  shooting  on 
some  part  of  his  shooting  paraphernalia,  and  will 
jirobably  after  luncheon  ass  the  keeper  to  have  a 
shot  that  he  may  be  spared  the  ignominy  of  coming 
home  with  an  empty  bag. 

As  the  season  advances  the  bags  "  become  less, 
beoatise  the  birds  become  wilder  and  fewer,  and  by 
the  middle  of  September  the  remnants  of  the 
<^veys  join  company  and  form  packs  which  are 
more  difficult  to  get  at,  and  the  long  walks  in 
pursuit  of  the  few  to  be  got  begin  to  he  tedious, 
BO  that  by  the  end  of  SeptemDer  the  greater 
number  of  the  sportsmen  follow  the  swallow  south- 
wards, and  get  their  keepers  to  send  after  them 
regular  suppUes  till  the  season  closes  on  the  10th 
of  December. 

A.  POLBOV. 


ANECDOTES  OF  LEMAITBB. 


A  TELLING  POINT. 

ON  one  occasion,  at  the  theatre  of  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  in  Paris,  FrW^iick  Lemaitre 
was  playing  in  the  melodrama  of  Trente  Ans, 
with  Madame  Dorval.  The  lady  of  course  took 
the  part  of  Amelie,  and  happened  to  wear  a  tulle 
bonnet  of  delicate  make.  In  the  third  act,  where 
she  forces  herself  to  make  over  her  dowry  to  her 
gambling  husband,  Amelie,  seizing  the  deed  from 
Georges*  hands,  passes  rapidly  to  a  side-table  to 
sign  it ;  and  Dorval,  this  evening  going  too  near 
a  light,  set  her  fragile  bonnet  on  fire. 

lemaitre,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
snatched  the  head-dress  ofP,  and  crumpling^  it  in 
his  hands,  put  the .  extinguished  remains  in  his 
pocket,  and  went  on  with  his  part.  Some  mem- 
Ibers  of  the  press,  however,  observed  the  incident* 
and  next  morning  loudly  praised  Lemaitre's  pre- 
sence of  mind.  A  young  actor  from  the  provinces, 
who  had  come  up  to  see  how  things  theatrical 
were  managed  in  Paris,  chanced  also  to  be  pre- 
sent. Ana  returning  to  the  conntijr  theatre,  of 
which  he  was  the  leading  lover  and  first  young 
man,  he  soon  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
essaying  Georges  in  this  same  Trente  An$.  And 
when  he  reached  the  signing  scene,  he  passionately 
advanced  towards  Amelie,  tore  off  her  bonnet^ 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Some  astonishment,  and  indeed  disturbance, 
were  shown  by  the  audience ;  and  a  local  critiC| 
meeting  the  actor  afterwards  in  a  caf^,  in- 
quired— 


"  Why  on  earth  did  you  pull  Amelle's  bonnet 
off  her  headP" 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  the  other,  "you  ars 
sadly  benindhand  down  in  these  parts.  Why, 
that  is  one  of  Frederick's  most  telling  effects." 

"  Ah ! "  cried  the  critic,  drawiog  in  his  hornB; 
"  really  P  I  see.  Upon  my  faith,  it  was  a  very 
striking  point ! " 


n. 

TICKLISH  TDCEa 

THE  emeutes^  which  took  place  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  m  1832,  greatly  alarmed  the  still 
scarcely  established  Government  of  Louis  Phillippe. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  the  King  signed  the  Or^on- 
nance,  by  which  Paris'  was  declared  in  a  stale 
of  siege.  Fr^d^rick  Lemaitre,  the  great  actor, 
relates  in  his  Sotwenirs  that  he  was  then  Hving 
as  a  bachelor  (his  family  was  in  the  country^  at 
lodguigB  in  the  boulevard  St  Martin,  No,  8.  nial 
de  Kock  occupied  the  fntreaol;  he  died.thees 
subsequently,  after  having  tenanted  the.  same 
rooms  for  fifty  years.  They  were  at  such,  a  little 
height  above  the  street,  that  when,  after  writing 
some  pages  of  the  romance  in  hand,  Paul  sat  at 
the  window  beaming  with  good  temper,  his  frieods 
could  almost  shake  hands  with  him,  and  coold 
receive  without  difficulty  the  friendly  invitation 
given  indiscriminately  to  every  one^  Gome  up  to 
my  little  place  at  Bomainville." 

One  of  these  evenings  of  outbreak*  Lemaitre 
was  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  six  o'clock  with  two 
of  his  friends,  when  a  great  clatter  of  horses'  hcK^s 
brought  them  fiying  to  the  window.  A  squadron 
of  cavalry  dashed  by  towards  Porte-Satnt-Denis, 
and  then  they  observed  some  twenty  of  the 
national  enards  dragging  along  two  wretched 
fellows  in  oloosea,  whom  thoy  proceeded  to  put  to 
death  against  a  wall.  It.  is  weU  known  these 
shopkeeping  soldiers,  often  half  drunk,  wore  at 
times  brutal  in  the  extreme.  Exclamations  could 
not  be  repressed,  and  the  guards  looking  up  and 
seeing  three  men  gesticulating,  fired  twice  at  them, 
smashing  a  mirror  to  pieces  in  the  front  room.  Oar 
friends  bairicaded  themselves  as  well  as  thev  could, 
and  got  their  dinner  as  best  might  be  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  When  it  got  dark.  Provost,  one  of 
the  guests,  was  too  anxious  about  his  belongings 
to  stay,  and  crept  out  home  through  alleys  and 
short  cuts.  But  Lemaitre  and  his  other  friend 
thcnght  prudence  the  best  part  of  valour,  and  sat 
up  aU  night  in  their  secluded  chamber  playing  at 
lotto.  But  the  face  of  the  younger  victim,  on^ 
some  fifteen  years  old,  whose  death  they  had 
witnessed — his  pale  features — his  disordered  dress 
— as  he  sank  on  his  knees  to  beg  that  life  bis 
murderers  refused  to  grant — would  not  leave 
them.  Paol  Bjsnisov. 


Two  New  Stories. 
In  an  early  Knmber  will  be  commenced 
FOUND  DROWNED. 
By  RiTSON  Stewabt. 

Next  week  the  opening  Chapters  of 

THREE  OFFERS, 
By  £.  CuiLTON, 
Author  of    Wade's  Daughter,'' 
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LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES. 
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UMPLOUGH'S  GOKGIKtRATIB  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP. 

Perfect  Luxury,  la  Bottles  2s.  and  4s.  Bd* 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 
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NOW  READY, 


ONE    PENNY  EACH. 

EACH   NUMBER  CONTAINS  A   COMPLETE  TALE. 
"Tliorotighly  sound  and  wholesome,  and  essentially  well  adapted  for  family  reading."— DatVy  News, 

The  following  numbers  have  appeared  :— 


L  Tbt  Woman  who  StTod  Him. 

F.  W,  BoUaiOD. 
L  UrMi  of  Otftlo  BofMlL  **  Oraoe." 
1  Ewaea  from  Bono.  Ltttw  Lozton. 
L  Dabj  Xmh,  the  Prison  Plowar. 

Asthor  of  **  Fomalo  Life  in  PriMn." 
L  laron^  Barrett.  0.  H.  M.  Bridge. 
1  HIi  Hlghnei  B.  Oiwald. 

t  HlB  One  Friend. 

▲■tbor  of  ''A  Trap  to  Oatoh  a  Sunbeam." 
a.  Mike  o*  the  Shannon.  Mr8.LTMcht 
9,  Both  Bextlett'a  Vletoij.  Laura  M.  Lane. 

IBL  The  Hooae  la  BnlBon  Oourt. 

lira.  B.  B.  Pitman. 

11.  Jem'f  Hopea.      Maude  Jeanne  Frano. 

li.  Barbed  Secret.  Jean  Middlemae. 

It.  Ma^^a  Seaaons.       Mn.  MaokarneiB. 

li.  Six  PaaaHMrth  of  Coppera. 

.  Loulaa  B.  Dobree. 

iLABeathaaoftheDay.  "Alison.'* 


-le.  Sir  Valentine's  YiotorT.  BmrnaMarshalL 

17.  A  Braye  Young  Heart.  Laurie  Lansfeldt 

18.  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  Call^elL 

19.  Her  Crooked  Ways.  8.  Gregg. 
90.  Muriel's  Trials.  Margaret  Grant. 
81.  A  JUted  Woman.  Mrs.  Lysaght. 
S3.  Wait  AVhUe.  L  Indermair. 
98.  Two  Masters.  C.  L  Pringle. 
94.  TbeLeflaoyof  aLady.  T.Frost. 

96.  AnBngUshBose. 

Author  of  **  Mrs.' JernTDghaml  Joonud.'* 
90.  The  Cruise  of  *•  The  Petrel''F.M.Holmes. 

97.  Two  Young  WItos.       Grace  Stebbing. 

98.  Stolen  Away.  Susie." 

99.  HaTingHerOwnWay.  Bdith  0.  Kenyon. 

80.  The  Yiear  of  Ayalton.  Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  AUb»  Sayed  Her  TUlage.  W.  Sime. 
89.  Graee  Esoott's  Good  Fight.  Alios  King. 
88.  At  the  WeU.  Maude  Jeanne  Frano. 
84.  The  Measure  of  His  Sin.  Bey.  J.  B.Owen. 


86.  She  Would  be  a  Lady^     B.  J.  Lyngbt. 

86.  Miss  Burton's  Prejudice.    F.  A.  Groom. 

87.  The  Old  Maior.  HenrietU  MarshaU. 
8&  Unohaaged  Through  Change. 

H.  S.  wniiams. 
80.  Toiling,  Beioieingt  Sorrowing.  H.  Major. 

40.  Through  Thick  and  Thin.  L.  B.Dobree. 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dusky  Wte.  B.  J.  Larter. 
49.  In  Due  Season.  Eleanor  Holmes. 
48.  Austin's  Fall.  Emma  Baymond  Pitman. 
44.  A  aUflbrdshire  GirL  A.  O.  BaD. 
46.  Miser's  Money.  Isaac  PleydeB. 
40.  Gundrede'a  Two  Lorecs.        C.  Birley. 

-  B.J.I  - 


47.  Out  of  the  Storm. 

48.  Sown  la  Sorrow. 

49.  A  False  Friend. 

60.  His  Heart  was  Tma. 

61.  The  Lighthouse  Star. 
69.  The  Yicar'a  Daughter.  Austyn  Graham. 
68.  Fern  Hollow.      Maade  Jeanne  Flraao. 


.  Lysaght. 
T.  F.  SonSee. 
J.  Madeod. 
9.  MarshaU. 
AUoe  King. 


A  Complete  Story  by  a  Popular  Author  for  Cne  Penny. 

THE  CRYSTAL  SiTORIES. 


What  shall  I  Drink? 

The  Lanett  Mys  :—'*  W«  ooodmI  lb«  poblio  to  drink  tliair  in«- 
J uice  whanaTM  «nd  wbrnreyer  they  lift.  Ai  *  ral«,  Lime^olea  ip, 
pAriiealftrlr  daring  the  rammer,  a  far  more  wholesome  drink  then 
any  form  of  alcohol.  Wa  have  rabjeeted  ihk  lamplee  of  the  *  Llme- 

Froit  Jaloe*  of  the  Monteerrat  Company  to  full  aniOyvie,  witb 
▼iew  to  teit  iti  qaalikv  and  parity.  WS  HAVE  fOXJH'D  IT  TO 
BE  IN  SOUND  CONDITION!  and  BNTIRELY  FU£B  FAOM 
ADULTERATION." 

ONTSERRAT 

LtME-FRUIT  JUICE 
 AND  CORDIALS. 

LIMSTTA  OB  PUbB  LIUfi-JUIOE  COBDIAL^  ' 

Aromatie  Vhvet  JS^wberry,  B€upherrf,  Pineapple,  S'lna-i 
parilla^  JargotulUf  Peppermint,  Quinine,       ^  i 
SoldDy  C)iemistff  DraggUtSi  Wine  Mfrohanta  •▼•rywhert. 
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SOUTH  ALL/S  (^«^) 
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Is  &  2s.  wr-*  For  Ladies 
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HETTY'S  HEEO. 

BY  ALISOy. 

Author  of  "Two  Lovers— Two  Loves,"    A.  "Heathen  of 
the  Day,**    For  Ever,  For  Ever,'*  &c.  Ac. 

"  TJ  ETTY,  make  haste,  Jack  is  getting  horribly 
J~l  cross." 

"Oh!  dear,"  I  cry  in  despair,  and  my  face 
grows  stdl  hotter  than  my  fuss  and  hurry,  and 
anxiety,  have  made  it.  It  is  too  bad  of  Isabel  to 
give  me  so  little  time  for  dressins^.  She  kept  me 
in  her  room,  showing  me  her  gowns  and  bothenng 
about  which  bonnet  she  should  put  on— as  if  it 
mattered  what  a  married  woman  wore  I — and  I  had 
to  rash  to  my  own  room  and  scramble ;  into  my 
things  anyhow,  for  the  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
and  I  f«el  as  if  everything  were  crooked,  and  .1 
cannot  get  my  own  bonnet  fixed  at  that  very  par- 
ticular snade  of  an  angle  that  I  had  decided  last 
nigbt  was  the  most  becoming,  and  I  shall  look  a 
fright,  an  awkward  country  girl,  and  it  is  my  very 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  London  society, 
and  my  face  grows  redder,  and  my  brain  whirls, 
and  my  hands  become  number. 

Hetty,  Hetty!"  calls  Isabel,  and  then  she 
comes  bustling  into  the  room  to  make  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

*•  Let  me  help  you,  dear.  We  really  must  be  ofE 
or  we  shall  ^et  wretchedly  placed.  Y.on  and  J 
don't  care  about  the  cricket,  butr  Jack  does  and  he 
willbe  ever  so  vexed  if  we  don't  look  as  if  we  cared 
and  get  a  bad  place.  What  is  it?  your  gloves? 
Oh !  any  will  ao.  Tan  are  nicest,  only  io  be  quick." 

Mrs.  Dudley^  looks  provokingly  cool  and  well 
drtoved;  she  has  had  plenty  ol  time  and  all  the  bene- 
fit (If my  valuable  advice.  She  is  only  nineteen,  but 
sbeis  two  years  older  than  I  am,  and  a  matron  of 
»ix  msootha  staudinj^,  and  I  am  crosS:  and  con- 
temptuous at  the  pains  she  has  taken  to  look  wejl, 
for  she 'has  won  her  prize  in  life's  lottery,  and  se- 
en ved  her  position,  and  I  am  just  entered  on  the 
field,  and  nave  my  destiny  before  me. 

There,  darlrng,"  she  says,  handing  me  my 


gloves,  and  my  sunshade.  "  You  look  so  pretty 
and  as  neat  ,a,s  a  new  pin.  Come  along.  What 
now  ?  "  and  a  little  puc';er  of  impatience  ruffles 
her  smooth  white  brow.  "  Oh  !  your  pocket  hand- 
kerchief," as  I  snatch  one  hurriedly.  "  Now  you 
are  ready." 

I  follow  my  chaperone  to  the  carriage,  horribly 
conscious  of  a  flushed  face,  a  strand  of  hair  pulling 
painfully  at  its  roots,  a  misplaced  hairpin,  an  un- 
certainty as  to  the  exact  position  of  my  bonnet, 
and  the  becoming  combing  of  my  fringe.  I  feel 
'very  cross,  and  I  hate  Isabel  and  Mr.  Dudley,  and 
Lord's  and  cricket,  and  London,  and  I  wish  I  had 
never  been  persuaded  to  leave  my  quiet  country 
home,  where  at  least  one  had  time  to  dress. 
;  Time  to  dress  I  I  should  think  wo  had.  For 
eaph  of  the  dissipations  of  Hellistone,  we  might 
h^vis  8X)ent  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  dressing, 
.and  still  had  time  to  spare.  Except  for  the  week  I 
spent  at  Brightleigh,  when  I  went  to  Isabel 
Wyclif's  wedding,  I  had  never  had  a  glimpse  of 
gaiety  in  my  life  ;  real,  stirring  gaiety,  not  the  dull 
round  of  tennis,  picnics  and  small  evening  parties 
that  bore  the  name  of  gaiety  at  Hellistone. 

Isabel  Wyclif  and  I  had  been  at  school  together 
at  Carlisle.  We  were  dear  old  friends — the  friend- 
ship dating  from  quite  two  years  ago— and  when 
she  left  me,  quite  forlorn,  bereaved  and  desolate, 
it  was  with  earnest  promises  on  both  sides  that 
as  soon  as  I  had  done  with  school,  I  should  go  to 
stay  with  her  at  lirightleigh,  two  hundred  miles 
away  from  Hellistone,  and  eventually,  that  which- 
ever should  marry  first  should  have  the  other  for 
a  bridesmaid.  Isabel  had  a  whole  term's  length 
advantage.  Still,  it  was  the  most  wonderful  sur- 
prise when  I  had  a  letter  from  her  to  tell  me  that 
she  was  engaged  already,  and  that  my  first  visit 
to  her  must  be  paid  at  her  new  London  house, 
for  Mr.  Dudley  was  in  a  great  hurry  and  they 
were  to  be  married  in  three  months,  and  of  course 
I  must  be  one  of  her  eight  bridesmaids,  but  that 
would  not  count  as  the  promised  visit  for  it  would 
be  all  fuss  and  confusion,  and  of  course  she  would 
leave  Brightleigh  before  I  should. 
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I  arriyed  in  London  last  night ;  Isabel  pleased 
to  see  me,  prond  and  happy.  She  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  dearest  little  sitting-roomi  crammed 
quite  full  of  brass  and  china,  flowers  and  needle- 
work. Mr.  Dudley  had  gone  to  his  club  that  he 
might  leave  ns  alone  for  a  nice  long  chat. 

"  I  have  three  engagements  for  this  evening/' 
Isabel  said,  "  but  I  don't  mind  giving  them  up 
for  they  were  at  stupid  big  houses,  and  where  there 
is  such  a  crowd,  one  is  never  missed.  You  very 
seldom  see  your  hostess  at  all;  you  cannot  get 
near  her." 

I  was  in  a  whirl  of  delightful  awe.  I  had  read 
novels  fiind  society  papers  and  knew  of  these  great 
brilliant  gatherings,  but  that  I  should  come  to  be 
part  of  them  I  had  never  dreamed. 

"  How  gajr  you  are,  Isabel,"  I  said,  rather  sadly, 
for  I  felt  as  if  I  had  ^ot  a  good  deal  out  of  my 
depth.  "I  had  no  idea  yon  had  made  such  a 
*  brilliant  alliance,'  as  the  papers  say,  you  seemed 
just  to  have  married  for  love." 

"So  I  did,  you  little  goose,"  said  the  bride, 
laughing,  but  rather  patronizingly ;  "  we  always 
vowed,  vou  know,  tnat  we  never  would  marry 
without  having  the  romance  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  my 
marriage  was  romantic  enough.  Jack  fell  in  love 
with  me  at  a  ball  and  we  were  engaged  in  three 
weeks.  We  certainly  met  with  no  opposition  to 
make  more  romance,  but  you  would  not  have  had 
me  refuse  him  just  because  he  happened  to  be  rich. 
You  know,  it  would  not  be  really  nice  to  marry 
a  poor  man  whom  all  one's  people  objected  to.  The 
Lord  of  Burleigh's  wedding  would  not  have  been 
romantic  at  all  if  he  had  been  refdly  a  landscape 
painter — he  would  have  been  only  a  very  sensible 
match  for  Miss  Hoggins.  He  was  romantic  be- 
cause he  was  a  lord  and  owned  parks  and  wood- 
lands shady  and  Burleigh  House  byStamf ord  town." 

"  Then  you  did  not  Know  Mr.  Dudley  was  rich 
until  you  were  married  P"  I  asked,  iu  eager  hope 
that  our  romantic  ideal  has  been  fully  realized. 

"Of  course  I  knew  all  about  him,"  laughed 
Isabel,  "but  when  one  falls  headlong  in  love,  one 
doesn't  wait  to  think  of  such  things.  Wait  till 
your  turn  comes  and  you  will  find  it  quite  possi- 
ble to  be  romantically  in  love  with  a  man  who  can 
do  a  little  more  than  feed  you  upon  mere  bread 
and  cheese." 

*  I  shall  never  have  a  turn,"  I  protest,  blushing 
hotl^.  not  by  any  means  at  the  unfamiliarity  m 
the  idea  and  the  lightness  with  which  the  sacred 
topic  is  handled,  but  from  guilty  consciousness  of 
the  very  famiUarity  of  it,  and  remembrance  of  the 

gictures  that  my  own  imaginatiofi  and  my  sisters' 
ave  painted  of  the  triumphs  that  must  attend  a 
maiden  on  her  first  visit  to  London. 

And  now  we  are  on  our  way  to  Lord's  in  Isabel's 
pretty  new  carriage,  where  we  are  to  witness  the 
University  cricket  match.  I  do  not  take  the  least 
interest  in  cricket  I  never  had  any  brothers,  and 
I  have  no  idea  what  is  being  "in^'  and  what  is 
being  "  out."  Fielding  and  like  terms  are  mys- 
teries to  me  utterly  beyond  fathoming;  but  I  am 
^oing  to  see  the  world,  and  my  heart  beats  joyously 
in  anticipation,  and  I  have  forgotten  my  impati- 
ence ana  my  uncertainty  about  my  bonnet,  and 
even  the  refractory  hairpin  that  nas  probably 
dropped  out. 

"  You  are  looking  so  nice,  Hetty,"  Isabel 
whispers,  as  we  drive  upon  the  groundL  "  How 
am  1  looking  ?  " 


"  All  right,"  I  answer,  rather  distractedly. 

What  a  crowd !  What  lovely  bonnets !  My 
heart  sinks  when  I  see  how  far  beyond  the  modest 
achievement  of  my  own  taste  and  fingers  that 
surmounts  my  locks  are  the  bonnets  turned  out 
by  Brown  and  Elise.  How  could  I  be  so  foolish 
as  to  imagine  I  should  be  even  seen  in  London  ? 
And  they  all  have  their  hair  combed  up,  and  mine 
lies  on  the  nape  of  my  neck  in  a  loose  knot  that 
until  to-day  I  thought  soft,  and  fair,  and  pretty ! 
All  the  carriages  are  full  of  bright  girls,  and 
youths  in  mighty  collars  stand  at  their  doors 
talking,  and  they  are  all  eating — yes,  it  is  one 
immense  picnic  I  I  should  forget  most  completely 
that  cricket  is  going  on  within  a  dozen  miles,  were 
it  not  for  Jack  Dudley  teasing  about  the  bad  place 
our  carriag[e  has  taken,  and  interrupting  Isabel 
and  me  wmle  we  discuss  the  bonnets  and  gowns, 
and  wonder  who  the  people  are,  with  tiresome  and 
unsolicited  information  as  to  who  is  in  and  who  is 
out,  and  what  so-and-so  has  scored.  He  is  my 
host ;  I  am  obliged  to  ^ve  some  show  of  attention 
to  his  remarks.  I  think  Isabel  might  take  the 
burden  from  my  shoulders  entirely ;  lor  she  is  his 
wife,  and  Lord's  is  not  so  new  to  her  as  it  is  to 
me,  but  somebody — an  uninteresting,  elderly  man 
— comes  up  to  her  side  of  the  carriage  and  engages 
her  attention,  and  leaves  me  entirely  to  Mr. 
Dudley  and  his  incomprehensible  information,  and 
his  insane  enthusiasm  when  Oxford  makes  a  big 
score.  ^ 

It  is  very  hot  and  I  am  very  tired,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  feel  very  much  out  of  it.  having  fully 
realized  now  badly  dressed  I  am,  ana  how  plain  I 
znust  look  amongst  all  those  beautiful,  radiant 
girls,  thongh  at  Hellistone  I  was  thought  rather 
nice  looking;  and,  worst  of  all,  how  neglected, 
how  wallftowerish  1  must  look,  with  no  one  to  talk 
to  me  but  a  middle-aged  married  man  (for  Mr. 
Dudley  must  be  at  least  thirty;  it  was  shockin^g 
for  Isabel  to  throw  herself  away  in  such  a  prosaic 
fashion  I),  when  suddenly  I  see  that  I  have  become 
an  object  of  interest  to  a  tall,  fair  man  a  few  car* 
riages  off— interest  of  what  sort  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  decide,  whether  it  is  curiosity  or  admira- 
tion, for  a  horrible  thing  happens — a  black  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  big  as  sixpence  has  settled 
upon  my  nose. 

I  find  my  pocket-handkerchief  with  some  diffi- 
culty: alas!  between  annoyance  and  hurry  and 
consciousness  of  the  interested — ^I  fear,  the  amvsed 
— eyes,  my  face  srows  as  hot  as  it  was  an  hour 
ta^,  ^  1  rub  off  the  black,  not  daring  to  glance  in 
the  direction  of  the  eyes ;  then,  oh !  norror,  I  dn^ 
my  pocket-handkerchief  over  the  edge  of  the 
carnage. 

Mr.  Dudley  is  standing  with  his  back  to  me, 
watching  the  cricket  through  a  field-glass.  I  look 
vrildfy  round ;  I  cannot  see  where  the  nandkerchief 
has  fallen,  the  crowd  is  so  thi<^.  I  turn  to  Isabel, 
but  she  will  not  look,  she  is  so  busy  with  her 
elderly  admirer.  I  look  back  over  the  oanriage ; 
I  cannot  see  the  handkerchief,  but  I  do  see  the 
man  who  was  so  much  amused  by  the  black  on 
my  nose ;  he  has  just  passed  ns,  and  is  "*^V***g 
his  way  slowly  through  the  crowd. 

It  is  very  inconvenient  to  be  without  a  pocket* 
handkerchief  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  when  the 
heavens  are  like  brass  and  the  midges  are  buzzing; 
and  biting,  and  one  has  nothing  to  do  but  think 
of  them  ior  a  distraction.   I  try  to  amuse  myself 
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hy  wondering  who  Ibe  fair  man  was  who  looked 
80  interested  io  me,  and  why  he  was  interested — 
was  it  only  the  black  on  raj  nose  that  fascinated 

him  ?  and  where  is  he  now  ?  and  shall  I  ever  P 

I  almost  start  perceptibly.  It  miist  be  zAagnetio 
attraction,  the  bc^nmng  of  a  romance  !  Turning 
my  head  quite  accidentdly  to  the  left,  I  meet  his 
eyes  again.  I  am  anite  sure  there  is  not  a  black 
on  my  nose  now.  Can  the  romance  of  my  life  be 
opening  P 

He  is  very  handsome,  tall,  fair,  distinffnd ;  very 
different  from  Jack  Dudley,  who  is  short  and 
almost  squat  and  very  dark.  Isabel  hcL8  made  a 
prosaic  marriage ;  all  the  girls  thought  so  when 
she  sent  us  his  photograi)h,  and  that  Battered  him 
on  the  whole  as  it  kept  his  height  a  secret.  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  hero  of 
romance  as  this  fair-haired  unknown. 

It  is  too  bad  of  Isabel  to  insist  upjon  driyinff 
liome  just  when  I  am  beginning  to  enjoy  myself. 
I  am  a  little  consoled  by  the  prospect  that  we  are 
going  to  the  Italian  Opera  m  tne  evening,  and 
also  I  shall  have  at  least  the  pleasure  of  impart- 
ing m^  pleasure  to  the  eager  ones  at  Hellistone. 
There  is  nearly  an  hour  before  I  need  dress  for 
dinner.  Isabel  goes  to  lie  down  and  I  go  to  my 
room  and  get  out  my  writing  things  and  proceed 
to  write  my  first  real  letter  home ;  last  night  I 
sent  them  only  a  line  to  assure  them  that  I  had 
neither  been  smashed  up  on  the  line,  or  inveigled 
into  a  den  of  thieves  and  murderers  on  my  arrival 
at  St.  Pancras,  as  Emmy,  who  is  nervous  and 
too  much,  given  to  Willie  Collins,  pleasantly 
prophesied  would  happen. 

"My  dearest  Milly,"  I  begin  —  Millicent  is 
number  three  of  us;  Polly  is  our  eldest,  and  I 
addressed  that  short  missive  to  her  last  night ;  I 
am  number  two;  and  Emmy  is  number  four. 
Four  Miss  Stonors  of  Hellistone  Lodge,  North- 
shire,  daughters  of  Captain  Stonor,  once  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  now  doing  his  best  to  live  upon  half- 
pay  and  our  dead  mother's  small  fortune,  and  to 
keep  us  in  food  and  clothing  until  such  time  as 
some  four  disinterested  young  men  will  come 
forward  to  relieve  him  of  iihe  burden,  and  feed  and 
clothe  us  instead. 

When  I  have  written  so  much,  I  stop.  Re- 
duced to  written  words,  how  very  small  my 
romance  becomes :  like  a  cremated  cow,  that  can 
be  carried  with  ease  in  a  waistcoat  pocket.  Can 
I  say,  "  I  was  at  Lord's  to-day,  and  I  saw  a  very 
handaome  fair  man  (of  course  the  description 
would  come  in  here  and  lengthen  the  narrative), 
who  looked  at  me  several  times."  They  will 
laugh  at  me,  and  Polly  will  think  me  ridiculously 
vain.  If  I  say  more  than  the  naked  truth,  or  at 
least  clothe  the  naked  truth  in  picturesque  gar- 
ments, shall  I  not  raise  hopes  unduly  m  three 
affectionate  hearts  P  And  then— I  know  how 
ready  th^  are  to  jump  to  conclusions  —  how 
small  I  shall  feel  if  notning  more  happens,  and 
how  disappointed  they  will  all  be  I  At  least,  I 
will  wait  until  we  have  come  from  the  opera. 
Who  Iniows  what  may  happen  In  this  wonderful, 
adv^tureful  London  P  1  put  away  my  paper 
and  pen,  and  look  out  my  small  stock  of  finery  for 
the  evening. 

Alas !  the  opera-house  is  so  big  and  so  crowded, 
and  the  crowd  is  so  bewildering,  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  unknown  is  there  or  not,  and 
the  proceedings  on  the  stage  are  so  distracting. 
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one  cannot  help  looking  at  them  sometimes.  He 
is  not  here.  I  am  quite  ceriAin  he  is  at  the  Hay- 
market.  I  felt  convinced  that  he  would  be  at  the 
Haymarket  before  we  came  here.  The  very 
theatre,  I  am  sure,  I  wanted  most  to  go  to,  only 
Isabel,  who  pretends  to  be  musical,  had  stalls 
taken  for  the  opera.  It  is  very  dull  to  sit  hours 
and  hours  in  a  nuge  theatre,  where  you  do  not  see 
a  single  face  you  know,  with  a  companion,  who 
pretends  to  be  so  much  absorbed  by  the  stage 
that  she  has  no  attention  to  give  to  you,  and  when 
the  performance  is  in  a  language  of  which  you  do 
not  understand  a  word.  The  music  may  be  fine, 
but  I  am  out  of  tune,  and  my  impatient  ears  turn 
all  the  melody  into  discord. 

Bat  after  all,  I  am  not  to  be  disappointed.  As 
we  come  out  of  the  theatre,  Jack  Dudley  escort- 
ing me,  and  Isabel  before  us  with  a  man  who 
joined  us  as  we  left  our  stalls,  I  see  him.  He 
does  not  see  me.  ^  He  is  with  a  lady,  beautiful 
and  bright  with  diamonds.  You  may  think  me 
quite  imbecile,  but  a  sharp  twinge  of  jealousy 
grips  my  heart. 

"  Is  it  some  one  you  know  P  "  Mr.  Dudley  asks, 
feeliufif  how  I  jump  in  my  surprise. 

"  No ;  who  IS  that  lady  there,  in  white,  with  a 
star  in  her  hair  P  "  I  ask  hurriedly. 

But  there  are  so  many  ladies  answering  more 
or  less  to  my  vague  description,  that  the  right 
one  and  her  companion  have  vanished  before  Jack 
has  discovered  them — not  before,  oh !  joy  quite 
unexpected,  he  has  seen  me.  Perhaps  my  up- 
raisea  eager  face  has  caug^ht  his  eye.  He  turns — 
it  must  be  my  imagination,  I  think  a  moment 
after,  but  he  certainly  seems  to  recognize  me ;  I 
even  thought  started  too.  Then  a  carriage  is 
called — I  do  not  catch  the  name,  but  it  is  hers  or 
theirs,  and  they  hurry  out  into  the  gas-lit  night 
outside. 
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"And  now  comes  the  really  important  question. 
We  know  you  are  not  engaged  as  you  ought  to 
have  been  with  your  opportunities.  "Emmy  would 
have  made  more  of  them,  even  at  her  tender  age; 
but  we  will  not  upbraid  you  until  we  have  heard 
the  whole  of  your  defence.  We  are  afraid  you 
have  not  even  had  an  offer,  for  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  have  kept  it  to  yourself.  Besides,  even 
you  would  not  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  refuse  it. 
Did  any  one  fall  in  love  with  you  P 

It  is  Milly  who  speaks,  lying  on  her  back  in  the 
hay-field  benind  our  cottage.  Emmy  and  I  have 
sunk  luxuriously  into  the  scented  depths  of  one 
hay-cock;  Polly  is  sitting  up  against  another 
mending  her  gloves;  and  a  broaid-leaved  horse- 
chesnut  spreads  a  sheltering  canopy  between  our 
heads  and  the  hot  morning  sun  of  July. 

"  How  can  she  know  they  were  in  love  if  they 
did  not  tell  her  so  P  '*  sa^s  Polly,  somewhat  bitterly, 
as  she  remembers  a  httle  mistake  or  two  of  her 
own. 

"Some  one  did!"  cries  Emmy,  starting  up. 

She  is  as  red  as  a  poppy." 

"No,  they  didn^**  I  say  confusedly.  "It  was 
only  Bometning— — "  then  I  stop,  hotter  than 
ever. 

"  Something  I "  they  all  cry.  And  you  never 
told  us.  Qo  on— be  quick." 
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"  It  wa8  nolhinff,*'  I  say ;  "  only  a  little  adven- 
ture— at  least  I  tnoaght  it  was  going  to  be  one 
and  it  wasn't.   But  it  was  very  odd." 

"  Hetty,  for  goodness  sake  tell  us  what  was  odJ. 
It  is  too  not  to  put  thumb  screws  on  your  fingers," 
says  Milly. 

**You  will  be  awfully  disappointeJ,"  I  sny 
coolly.  "  It  was  only  that  some  one — he  really 
was  awfully  handsome"  (I  be^jin  to  warm  up 
aijain)  **  seemed  to  take  quite  an  interest  in  me. 
We  got  to  know  each  other  by  sight,  you 
know  " 

**  And  never  were  introduced  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no,"  I  sigh.  "  You  see,  Isabel  is  very 
comfortably  married,  but  I  think  he  is  in  quite  a 
different  set.  She  only  knows  one  man  with  a 
title,  and  he  is  a  mere  baronet.  Now  he — my  He 
—-looks  quite  like  a  marquis  or  a  colonel  of  the 
Guards." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  who  he  was  P  " 
**  1  didn't  like  pointing  him  out  to  Isabel  lest 
he  saw." 

"He  must  have  been  watching  you  pretty 
closely,"  says  Polly.  "  Now,  where  did  you  see 
him  first?" 

"  At  Lord's ;  at  the  University  match.  I  got  a 
black  on  my  nose  " 

"  Oh  !  Hetty,  "  they  cry  in  reproachful  unison. 

"I  rubbed  it  off,  and  then  I  dropped  my 
handkerchief  " 

**And  he  picked  it  up?"  Emmy  interrupts 
eagerly. 

**  I  don't  think  so,"  I  answer  slowly,  taking  in 
thi<3  new  light.  "  Perhaps  he  did.  I  did  not  find 
it  again,  and  he  certainly  passed  the  carriage  just 
at  the  time.   I  wonder  if  lie  did.'* 

I  hope  it  was  one  of  your  best  ones,"  says 
Polly,  anxiously,  •*  You  are  so  careless,  Hetty.  Do 
you  think  it  was  a  nice  one  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answer  thoughtfully.  **  I 
caught  it  up  in  a  hurry.  Yon  will  know  by  the 
washing-book." 

"Well,  he  looked  at  you  at  Lord's,"  Milly 
goes  on,  impatiently,  like  a  counsel  examining  a 
stupid  witness.  "  And  how  often  did  you  see  him 
again?" 

•*  I  saw  him  five  times,"  I  answer.  "  Once  at 
Lord's,  once  coming  out  of  the  opera-house, 
twice  in  the  park,  once  at  Henley  regatta.  There 
was  once  at  the  Lyceum,  but  1  don't  think  he 
saw  me." 

•*  And  he  always  looked  at  you  as  if  he  admired 
you!" 

"  Well,  1  fancied  ho  did,"  I  answer,  laughing, 
but  it  may  have  been  vanity,  or  he  may  have 
thought  me  odd-looking,  or  I  may  always  have 
had  blacks  on  my  nose.' 

"  No,  it  wasn't,"  says  Milly  emphatically.  "  You 
know  he  was  passionately  in  love  with  yon,  else 
why  did  you  hide  it  from  us  P  It  is  most  provok- 
ing that  you  did  not  manage  better.  1  blame 
Isabel  Dudley  very  much.  She  was  responsible 
for  you,  and  she  ought  to  have  brought  it  about. 
It  18  simply  nonsense  to  say  she  did  not  know 
him— she  ought  to  have  made  it  her  business  to 
know  him,  and  you  ought  to  have  given  her  a  hint 
of  how  things  were.  Now,  we  must  see  what  we 
can  do." 

"We  don't  even  know  his  name,"  we  all  cry. 

"  What's  in  a  name?  "  says  Milly,  undauntedly 
if  irrelevantly.  "  He  knows  your  name,  and  he 
will  never  rest  till  he  finds  you  out." 


Alas !  Milly  measures  matters,  according  to  W 
very  limited  powers.  The  world  is  much  bigger  than 
HeUistone.  and  it  is  so  full  of  such  lovely,  brilliant 
women  with  whom  men  like  him  mingle  freely, 
but  at  which  such  as  I  must  gaze  from  afar.  No, 
no,  my  unknown  and  I  will  never  meet  again.  To 
each  other  from  henceforth  we  shall  only  be  pas- 
sing faces  in  a  crowd- 

"  We  have  some  duo  to  him,"  says  Polly,  sum- 
ming up  evidence.  "According  to  Hetty,  he 
is  about  twenty-five,  in  the  army,  and  a  noble- 
man. What  a  delightful  coincidence  if  he  should 
come  to  the  castle  with  Lord  Vansittart  for  the 
hhooting." 

This  idea  takes  hold  of  us  all.  The  castle  is  an 
ancient  tower  that  stands  on  a  hill-side  frowning 
over  Hellistone  and  the  adjacent  neighbourhood. 
It  is  never  inhabited  except  for  the  month  of 
Augjust.  Lord  Vansittart,  an  elderly  widower, 
coming  there  invariably  when  released  from  his 
duties  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  leaving  in  time 
to  shoot  his  Southshire  partridges  in  September. 
He  always  brings  men  with  him  whose  guns  we 
occasionally  hear,  but  whose  faces  we  very  rarely 
see.  This  year  Emmy  feels  convinced  it  will  lie 
otherwise. 

We  do  not  know  the  great  Lord  Vansittart,  but 
we  are  on  intimate  terms  with  Mrs.  Prynne,  his 
housekeeper.  Up  the  moors  to  the  castle  is  one 
of  our  favourite  walks,  and  we  usually  go  in  for 
rest,  refreshment,  and  gossip.  On  the  seventh  of 
August  we  wend  our  way  thitherward.  Mrs. 
Prynne  is  always  glad  to  see  us,  even  in  the  whirl 
of  preparation  for  his  lordship,  and  she  likes 
telling  us  who  is  coming  and  all  about  them. 

We  are  welcomed  as  usual  ^ith  open  arms. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  says  Mrs.  Prynne,  bust- 
ling about  to  find  us  chairs  in  her  pleasant  parlour 
that  looks  upon  the  quadrangle.  "The  straw- 
berries are  done,  but  I'll  send  Jane  out  for  some 
gooseberries.  Miss  Emmeline  likes  gooseberries. 
And  how  are  you  all?  and  how  is  the  Captain? 
Yon  must  excuse  this  place  bein^  untidy.  Miss 
Stonor,  we  are  getting  ready  for  his  lordship ;  he 
comes  on  Monday." 

"  That  will  maice  you  very  busy.  I  suppose  he 
generally  brings  friends  with  him,"  says  PoUy, 
innocently. 

"  Yes,  always,"  is  the  unsuspecting  answer,  **  I 
have  to  get  rooms  ready  for  nve  gentlemen  ;  his 
lordship  s  brother-in-law.  Lord  Sunnibank  is  com- 
ing for  one." 

We  have  seen  Lord  Sunnibank,  and  do  not 
feel  interested  in  him.   He  is  married,  too. 

"  Any  one  else,  Mrs.  Prynne  ?  "  asks  Milly. 

"  Nobody  new,  except  Lord  Ernest  Mow  bra j, 
and  young  Mr.  Winstanley,  Lord  Sunnibank^s  son, 
quite  a  young  gentleman.  'The  others  are  Mr. 
Castleby  and  Sir  Thomas  Irwin,  who  come  nearly 
every  year." 

We  pass  over  Master  Winstanley,  as  we  call  him 
in  private.  Ho  was  at  Eton  the  other  day,  and 
has  probably  not  so  much  as  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church.  At  Lord  Ernest  Mowbray's  name 
we  prick  up  our  ears.  Mrs.  Prynne  has  nerer  seen 
him,  but  the  head  housemaid,  who  was  under- 
housemaid  at  Vansittart  House,  knows  him.  He 
is  in  the  Guards,,  and  very  handsome,  youn^,  and 
unmarried. 

Tbe  evidence  is  small,  but  we  leave  the  castle 
tolerably  satisfied :  it  may  be  he  I  The  evidence  is 
quite  sufficient  for  my  sisters,  who  are  determined 
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that,  with  or  withont  more  evidence,  it  «7ia/Z  be  be. 
I  am  the  least  sanguine;  until  the  following 
morning,  when  a  letter  arrives  from  my  jjreat 
annt,  Mrs.  James  Stonor  of  DuUbury,  who  is  my 
godmother,  and  who  wishes  me  to  go  as  soon  as 

Eossible  to  spend  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  with 
er  in  the  odious  provincial  town,  where  she  goes 
on  living,  simply  because  her  husband  was  Vicar 
of  DuUbury  half  a  century  or  so  ago. 

She  has  money  of  her  own  and  no  children,  and 
from  accepting  an  invitation  of  hers  there  is  sim- 
ply no  appeal ;  my  father  would  not  permit  it  for 
a  moment.  Polly  went  last  time.  I  offer  to  give 
up  my  turn,  as  I  have  just  been  to  London,  and 
l«t  MUly  have  the  delightful  opportunity,  but  our 
father  is  as  firm  as  the  nether  millstone,  and  in- 
sists that  Mrs.  Stonor's  wish  ahaU  be  obeyed  in 
the  spirit  and  in  the  letter. 

NovCy  I  am  quite  convinced  that  Lord  Ernest 
Mowbray,  and  the  Unknown,  are  one  and  the 
same  person.  It  is  a  baseless  conviction,  I  admit, 
but  it  grows  exceedingly  strong,  and  makes  me 
more  unwilling  than  ever  to  leave  pretty  Hellistone 
for  ugly  DuUbury. 
"  The  idea  of  h  aving  to  go  in  August ! "  I  lament. 
**  WeU,  you  are  not  going  for  ever,"  says  Milly, 
consoUngly,  **  Most  Ukely  he  will  be  here  when 
you  come  back,  and  we  promise  you  that  if  he  is 
Ernest— I  mean,  if  he  is  your  young  man — we  wiU 
do  everything  we  can  for  you,  and  if  you  are 
snapped  up  by  one  of  the  DuUbury  iron  and  coal 
people,  we  will  all  dry  his  eyes — with  your  pocket- 
nandkerchief.'* 

"  Iron  and  coal  1 "  I  repeat  contemptuously. 
"  My  ideal  knight,  my  Lord  of  Burleigh,  my  noble 
thinker,  lover,  doer,"  can  be  no  iron  or  coal 
person.  His  blood  must  be  as  blue  as  the  Plan- 
tagenet  fluid — that  goes  without  saying.  No — 
poverty  I  will  dare— I  should  rather  like  it,  for 
riches  are  nsually  vulgar,  but  birth  and  beauty  I 
insist  upon  ! 

"You  will  look  out  for  him?"  I  whisper  eagerly 
from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  as  the 
three  of  them  stand  waiting  till  I  shall  be  borne 
away. 

How  pretty  they  and  Hellistone  look  I  They 
in  their  tresh  cotton  morning-gowns,  their  simple 
straw  hats,  and  the  bits  of  honeysuckle  and  sprays 
of  bluebell,  they  have  gathered  on  the  way,  stuck 
in  their  buttonholes  or  held  in  their  hands,  for 
we  always  walk  primitively  to  the  station,  and  the 
hoy  wheels  oar  luggage  behind  us  on  a  barrow. 
The  trees  are  all  neavy  and  dark  in  their  mid- 
summer silence.  The  lilies  lift  their  white  flags 
in  all  the  gardens ;  the  castle  stands  grey  and 
grave  against  the  warm  purple  hills.  Eomance 
and  idyUic  poetry  I  leave  behind  me  for  the  world 
of  dust  and  prose ;  of  iron  and  coaL 

It  is  a  long  hot  journey,  and  I  reach  DuUbury 
almost  tearful  from  exhaustion.  My  annt  is  not 
waiting  to  meet  me — she  never  does  meet  us,  and 
I  remember  now  that  the  maid  who  used  to  receive 
us  on  the  Dnllbury  platform  is  mariied,  and  I  do 
not  know  the  new  one  by  sight. 

I  look  impatiently  around :  it  is  too  bad— > 

My  angry  thoughts  receive  a  sudden  check.  Am 
I  sleeping  or  awake  ?  Do  such  things  happen  in 
real  lite  ?  Are  there  fairies  and  magicians  about, 
or  has  Emmy — have  the  three  united  wiUs  of  my 
sisters  brougnt  him  here  by  magnetism  ?  or  is  he 
a  delusion,  a  vision,  a  ghost? 


There  before  me,  watching  mo  with  the  samo 
eager  interest  as  when  I  saw  him  in  London, 
stands  my  hero — my  Lord  Ernest— my  fairy 
prince :  not  his  double,  because  1  recognize  hiiu 
mainly  by  the  way  in  which  he  scans  me,  and  if 
there  were  such  a  coincidence  as  that  two  men 
could  bo  so  exactly  alike,  the  coincidence  would 
hardly  be  borne  out  so  far  as  that  they  should 
both  take  snch  a  flattering  interest  in  me.  If  he 
were  a  ghost,  an  Ulusion,  would  he  not  appear 
dressed  as  I  saw  him  in  London,  not  in  unghostly 
grey  knickerbockers. 

Then  my  aunt's  new  maid  finds  me  out.  I  can 
hardly  speak  to  her,  my  heart  is  in  such  a  delight- 
ful flutter;  I  quite  forget  to  inquire  after  my  aunt. 
I  nearly  lose  ray  luggage,  it  is  so  difficult  to  chain 
my  eyes  to  the  van,  and  not  take  peeps  round  to 
see  where  my  hero  of  romance  is.  lie  must  be  on 
his  way  to  the  moors — perhaps  to  Vansittart 
Tower!  He  will  vanish  as  suddenly  as  he  ap- 
peared, but  I  feel  as  confident  as  Emmy  that  I 
shall  see  him  again.  I  do  see  him  as  we  leave  the 
station.  How  handsonr.e,  how  patrician  he  looks ! 
How  like  a  Lord  Ernest  Mowbray.  A  servant 
comes  up  to  him,  touching  his  hat  with  servile 
deference.  No  doubt  he  is  a  great  feudal  lord 
before  whom  his  subjects  tremble — not  Lord 
Ernest,  therefore,  but  Lord  Ernest's  elder  brother : 
a  marquis,  not  a  duke,  I  hope,  for  I  feel  convinced 
that  a  duke  would  be  game  too  high  for  me  t» 
fly  at,  but  a  marquis  sounds  a  little  more  modest. 
I  was  at  school  with  a  girl  whose  cousin  married 
a  marquis,  so  why  should  not  I  ?  My  mother's 
gra  ndfather  was  a  viscount :  I  am  not  altogether 
without  a  stream  of  blue  blood  in  my  veiuF. 

"What  an  ugly  town  DuUbury  is!  How  un- 
worthy to  be  even  a  temporary  resting-place  for 
the  sole  of  his  lordly  foot.  How  ugly,  and  new, 
and  staring  my  aunt's  house  is  !  How  shall  I 
get  through  the  terrible  fortnight  of  my  penance. 

My  aunt  is  very  glad  to  see  me.  '*  xou  are 
quite  grown  up  now,  Hetty,"  she  says ;  **  and  I 
hear  you  have  been  in  liondon.  We  must  let  yon 
see  a  little  more  of  the  world  while  you  are  here 
than  yon  did  in  your  schoolroom  days.  You  are 
almost  old  enough  to  marry :  the  sooner  the  better 
when  there  are  four  of  you,  and  you  have  so  few 
opportunities.  I  have  promised  to  take  you  to  a 
garden  party  to-morrow  at  Mrs.  Appleby's  ;  they 
are  very  rich  people,  and  have  rich  young  men 
about  them ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  you  girls 
must  all  look  out  for  money." 

I  shudder  inwardly  at  the  coarseness  of  my 
aged  relative.  It  is  shocking  to  see  one  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  so  disgustingly  alive 
to  the  value  of  mere  money.  I  wUl  not  go  to  the 
Appleby's ;  they  are  people  who  smell  ok  money, 
and  all  their  friends  are  the  same — vulgar  upstarts 
who  do  not  even  know  how  to  pronounce  their 
words. 

"If  Mr.  Henderson,  of  MUton  Park,  were  to  be 
there,  what  a  match  he  would  be  for  you,"  my 
annt  goes  on  meditatively  while  we  are  at  tea. 
"  He  has  made  an  immense  fortune  lately 
out  of  coalpits;  his  father  was  quite  a  street 
Arab,  but  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  im- 
porting tinned  meats,  and  the  son  carried  on  the 
business  for  some  years.  I  own  it  is  vulgar;  but 
he  is  asked  out  to  a  great  many  nice  houses  now, 
because  ho  is  so  very  rich.  Everything  is  for 
money  now-a-days.    Birth  is  nothing." 
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With  my  nose,  figuratively,  in  the  air,  and  all  my 
nerves  snnddering  with  disgust  at  the  prospect  of 
plebeian  contact,  my  ears  shrinkinc^  in  fear  of 
dropped  h's  and  provincial  twang,  1  follow  my 
aunt  into  the  blazing,  iiaring,  scorching  garden 
of  Villa  Appleby.  The  geometrical  arrangements 
of  geranium  and  calceolaria  make  me  wink ;  the 
odour  of  strong  perfumes  and  the  rustle  of  rich 
silk  make  me  wince.  We  Stonors  have  always 
prided  ourselves  on  our  true  patrician  instinct ; 
we  can  detect  Brummagem  at  a  glance,  or  less 
than  a  glance — we  can  feel  it  in  the  air — we  are 
as  sensitive  as  sea  anemones,  and  draw  ourselves 
together  at  the  faintest  approach  of  vulgarity. 
The  nrincess  who  slept  upon  the  pea  was  not 
more  nighly  organised  than  we  are. 

Aunt  Stonor  ou^ht  to  be  as  refined  of  feeling 
as  we  are,  for  she  is  a  Charteris  by  birth,  and  she 
ought  ought  also  to  have  some  proper  respect  for 
the  name  that  is  hers  by  marriage.  I  suppose  a 
woman  gets  hardened  by  constant  contact  with 
vulgarity,  when  her  husband  is  the  vicar  of  a 
largB  manufacturing  town.  She  looks  like  a 
jewd  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout  at  this  roturier 
gathering.  What  a  vulgar  old  woman  Mrs. 
Appleby  is,  and  what  a  set  of  people!  I  am 
insulted,  indignant.  Why  did  I  allow  myself  to 
be  brought  here  P 

**  Mrs.  Appleby  knows  some  really  good  people," 
my  aunt  said>  as^  we  came,  '*  her  husband  has  a 
good  deal  of  weight  in  elections,  so  the  county 
families  take  them  up  whenever  there  are  rumours 
oi  a  dissolution  in  the  air." 

All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  there  are  any  county 
families  here,  they  have  suffered  by  contact,  for 
all  the  women  look  much  of  a  muchness.  The 
men  are,  some  of  theui,  better,  for  there  is  a  gar- 
rison ten  miles  from  Dullbnry,  and  officers  are 
rarely  fastidious  when  a  good  table  and  cellar  are 
offered  them.  But  I  will  not  make  the  best  of 
things ;  I  am  in  a  horribly  bad  temper,  and  don't 
care  one  bit  how  I  spoil  my  appearance  by  looking 
cross. 

It  is  the  eleventh  of  August.  How  sweet  and 
cool  and  green  the  woods  of  Hellistone  will  be 
looking ;  how  quiet  and  peaceful  and  lonely  the 
moors  1  To-morrow  guns  will  be  popping  all 
over  them.  At  this  very  moment  Lord  Ernest 
may  be  arriving  at  the  uastle,  or  if  he  were  on 
his  way  yesterday,  and  if  he  were  fee— he  is  per- 
haps sauntering  down  Hellistone  village,  or 
calling  quite  accidentally  on  my  father  with  Lord 
Yansittarti  who  never  called  in  his  life,  but  who 
inuiy  have  some  mysterious  business,  such  as  men 
often  have,  on  which  he  wants  to  consult  my 
father,  and  he  may  invite  him  to  shoot ;  and  thev 
will  all  get  so  intimate,  and  Lord  Ernest  will 
fall  in  love  with  Milly,  our  beauty— and  I  am 
here ! 

"  William  Henderson  is  here,**  my  aunt  whispers 
excitedly.  "Julia  Appleby  told  mo.  You  look 
tired  and  hot,  Hetty.  Do  come  into  this  corner 
and  have  some  tea.   It  will  freshen  you  up." 

To  be  freshened  up  for  a  William  Henderson ! 
— ^for  a  man  who  has  money  in  his  pockets  made 
by  tinned  mutton  and  coalpits  !~a  man  who  on  a 
hot  day  like  this  will  have  a  red,  round,  shiny 
face,  will  be  clad  in  loud  checks,  have  a  bunch  of 
many-hued  flowers  in  his  button-hole,  drop  his  h's 
or  get  them  all  mixed  up. 


A  young  Appleby  finds  a  chair  by  the  tear- 
table  for  my  aunt,  but  there  is  not  one  for  me. 

"  There  will  be  one  across  the  lawn,  if  you  don't 
mind  walking  so  far.  Miss  Stonor  P  "  he  sug- 
gests. ^ 

He  is  very  young — ^not  more  than  seventeen— 
quite  impracticable  for  match-making,  and  I  feel 
tnat  beside  my  aunt  to-day  there  is  no  safety  for 
me.  She  will  introduce  that  odious  Henderson 
man  to  me,  and  insist  upon  marrying  me  to  him 
then  and  there  if  I  don't  get  out  of  her  sight  So 
I  allow  Master  Appleby  to  conduct  me  to  a  table 
under  a  distant  hme-tree,  where  ices  are  slowly 
melting  into  pink  pools,  promising  my  aunt  to  re- 
turn directly,  like  a  clerk  leaving  his  office  for  the 
day. 

"  It's  awfully  hot,**  says  Master  Appleby. 
"  Awfully,''  I  respond ;  and  then  tnere  is 
silence. 

Master  Appleby  finds  me  a  chair,  and  goes  to 
fetch  me  an  ice.  He  has  just  left  me  when  three 
men  go  past  together  at  a  little  distance — men  of 
a  different  stamp,  I  think,  from  Master  Appleby 
and  his  kind;  officers  from  Castleby,  of  course. 
They  pause  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  little 
pond  of  gold  fish  on  the  lawn ;  as  they  go  on, 
one  of  them  turns  his  face  in  my  direction.  I  am 
literally  stricken  dumb  and  motionless.  It  is 
Lord  Ernest ! 

What  can  have  brought  him  here — him  so  far 
above  the  vulgar  herd  gathered  on  the  Appleby's 
lawn — away  mm  his  grouse  and  his  great  world  P 
A  wild  hope  flashes  into  my  mind — so  wild  that 
only  my  youth  and  inoxpcrienoe  can  excuse  it.  He 
has  found  out  where  I  am  staying ;  he  has  bribed 
the  servants;  he  Las  heard  that  we  were  coming 
here ;  he  has  manoeuvred  and  got  himself  invited, 
or  perhaps  come  uninvited.  Mrs.  Appleby  would 
be  glad  enough  to  get  a  lord  anyhow,  and.  would 
waive  ceremony.  Oh,  blessed,  blessed  Dollbnry! 
Destiny  has  led  me  hither. 

He  has  seen  me ;  he  has  passed  on.  A  blank 
feeling  comes  over  me ;  yet,  of  course,  be  could 
not  have  spoken  to  me,  we  have  never  been  intro- 
duced. .  I  sit  in  a  dream.^  When  Master  Appleby 
brings  the  ice,  I  start  as  if  he  were  offering  me  a 
dagger  or  a  poisoned  bowl.  I  eat  the  ice  in  wild 
impatience  to  be  off  and  away ;  but  where  P  I 
cannot  follow  him  about  the  garden.  He  knows 
where  I  am ;  he  must  come  to  find  me. 

But  Master  Appleby  is  as  inexorable  as  any 
policeman  in  bidding  me  move  on ;  he  feels  him- 
self responsible  for  me,  and  wishes  to  entertain 
me.  He  introduces  two  or  three  men  to  ro&  I 
find  myself  now  and  then  within  sight  of  Lord 
Ernest.  Aunt  Stonor  picks  me  up  from  time  to 
time.   The  day  drags  wearily  on. 

Then  a  crisis  comes.  I  am  sitting  in  the  shadow 
of  the  house,  which  looks  so  white  and  glaring  yoa 
would  think  shadow  could  not  possibly  be  asso- 
ciated with  it,  only  its  very  size  and  solidity  compel 
it.  There  is  a  group  of  statuary,  some  shrubsi 
and  an  open  window  oehind  me ;  but  a  litUe  to 
the  right,  through  a  space  in  the  sculpture,  jait 
under  a  classical  arm,  and  then  through  another 
space  in  the  foliage,  I  can  see  who  is  at  the  window 
without  being  seen.  My  aunt  is  on  my  left,  and 
is  absorbed  in  listening  to  the  band  and  in  watch* 
ing  the  costumes. 

Suddenly  I  hear  my  own  name.  Of  course  I 
look  up  through  the  friendly  peepholes.  It  is  he ; 
at  least  he  is  standing  near  the  window,  and  one 
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of  tlie  officers  to  wliom  I  have  recently  been  talking 
is  speaking.  "  Come,  and  I'll  introduce  yon  to 
little  Miss  Stonor,  the  joUiest  little  girl  here.'* 

I  hear  the  answer ;  I  hear  it  perfectly,  distinctly. 
The  band  is  playing  close  at  hand,  the  air  is  fml 
of  unmodulated  bourgeoise  conversation,  but  I  hear 
'nothine  but  the  words  spoken  by  that  sofb  drawling 
voice,  uie  voice  I  have  never  heard  until  now. 

"Thanks;  no.  Much  too  hot  to  go  through 
another  ceremony  of  the  kind.  Jolly  little  girls 
are  not  much  in  my  line,  you  know.** 

I  am  not  mistaken ;  it  is  not  a  dream,  though 
there  is  a  curious  mist  of  darkness  and  silence  all 
about.  By-and-by  I  hear  the  band  play  "Car- 
men;" then  my  aunt  speaks,  and  it  seems  as  if  it 
must  be  hours  since  I  heard  that  other  voice. 

"  There  are  the  Fowlers,  Hetty ;  very  nice  people. 
I  should  like  you  to  know  them.  Come  ana  let  us 
go  over  the  lawn." 

So  my  romance  is  ended — ended  with  something 
so  awful  that  murder  or  desertion  would  be  mere 
triflin  ff  in  comparison.  What  will  the  girls  say  P 
But  they  will  never,  never  know.  Torture  shall 
not  tear  the  secret  from  me. 

And  in  an  agony  of  bitter  self-contempt  for  mj 
foolialL  vanity,  and  a  fury  of  indignation  that  this 
lordling  (as  in  my  wrath  I  dub  him)  should  despise 
a  Stonor,  while  he  does  not  disdain  to  eat  the  ices 
and  drink  the  champagne- cup  of  an  Appleby,  I 
follow  my  aunt.  After  talking  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  Fowlers,  she  says  good-^e  to  Mrs.  Appleby. 
She  is  the  grandest  lady  present,  and  must  set  the 
example  of  going. 

Just  BiS  we  reach  the  gate,  I  see  him — no  longer 
my  hero,  my  knight— coming  quickly  towards  as 
in  spite  of  the  heat !  Perhaps  he  has  changed  ms 
mind;  well,  it  is  my  turn  now.  I  jump  into  the 
carriage  after  my  aunt,  and  we  drive  away ;  and 
through  the  deep  lace  flounce  of  my  sunshade  I 
see  him  watching  our  retreating^  forms  with  some- 
thing like  disappointment  on  his  noble  visage. 


IV. 

DuLLBUBT,  though  a  big,  ugly  town,  has  fields 
lying  close  about  it  just  like  the  fields  in  the  real 
country.  I  can  see  them  in  the  distance  as  we 
drive  horn  Villa  Appleby  to  my  aunt's  house  iu 
the  opposite  suburb  of  the  town,  which  rejoices  in 
the  name  of  Talkin  Lodge,  and  my  country-bom 
soul  cries  out  for  the  sympathy  of  their  quiet 
green  solitudes,  that  I  may  nurse  my  deeply- 
wounded  pride  amongst  them.  We  are  very  tired, 
my  aunt  and  I.  When  we  have  dined,  she  lies 
down  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  and  I  fetch  my 
hat  and  go  out  for  a  walk. 

I  never  think  of  asking  for  leave,  or  whether  it 
is  proi>er  to  walk  out  alone  beside  a  town  in  the 
evening ;  the  girls  and  I  have  always  gone  out 
where  and  when  we  pleased.  The  fields  are  only 
three  minutes*  walk  from  the  house,  and  it  is  only 
seven  o'clock;  I  shall  have  nearly  two  quiet, 
soothing  twilight  hours  all  to  myself. 

The  fields  are  very  quiet,  even  lonely ;  and  here 
and  there  there  are  big  trees  in  the  hedgerows 
that  cast  black  gloom  all  round  them.  I  walk  on, 
meeting  now  and  then  a  couple  of  lovers  or  a 
party  of  small  boys  in  search  of  unripe  black- 
berries.   Before  me  is  the  country,  behind  me  the 
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town,  which  I  do  not  look  at  because  I  want  to 
feel  as  if  I  were  miles  and  miles  away  from  it, 
but  the  presence  of  which,  so  near  anft 'unseen 
like  a  guardian  angel,  gives  a  pleiCSant  sense  of 
security,  for  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  a  tramp 
whom  I  have  passed  sitting  in  a  field.  I  like  his 
look  so  little  that,  as  evening  shadows  ore  gather- 
ing deeper  and  I  must  turn  back,  I  dare  not  go 
through  that  field  again.  I  look  for  the  spire  of  a 
curiously  fantastic  congregational  church  that  is 
close  to  my  aunt's  house.  With  that  landmark 
well  in  view  I  can  afford  to  make  a  slight  detour 
and  return  to  Talkin  Lodge  by  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new. 

I  get  over  a  stile — a  real  country  stile— and  find 
myself  in  a  very  large  field  that  loses  itself  in  one 
corner  under  a  clump  of  trees.  In  the  dimness  I 
think  I  can  make  out  a  grazing  cow;  but  country 
girls  are  not  afraid  of  cows,  and  I  go  on,  thinking 
of  nothing  but  the  shame  of  this  afternoon.  At 
the  other  side  the  only  visible  way  to  get  out  is 
over  9  high  fence. 

I  am  quite  used  to  fences,  though  I  do  not 
usually  climb  them  in  a  black  grenadine  dress 
with  manifold  puffings  and  frillings;  and  the 
apology  for  a  railing  is  covered  with  a  withered 
branch  of  thorn,  all  twigs  and  straggling  branch- 
lets.  I  stop,  I  gather  my  gown  well  and  tightly  up» 
I  look  round  to  see  if  anybody  is  about  who  can 
scoff  at  my  ankles,  ahd  I  see  that  there  has  emerged 
from  the  shadow  no  cow,  but  a  real  live  hull,  who 
is  calmly  regardinj^  me  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  average  tennis  courts'  length— I  never  can 
measure  distance  in  feet. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  cows,  and  I  am  not  much 
afraid  of  climbing  a  fence  even  in  a  long  grenadine 
gown,  but  I  am  awfully  afraid  of  buUs;  and, 
paralyzed  by  terror  and  the  hampering  conscious- 
ness of  my  grenadine  puffs  and  flounces,  I  look 
blankly  at  the  prospect,  when  I  see  a  man  coming 
to  meet  me  along  the  field  that  is  my  harbour  of 
refuge.   Now  I  shall  be  saved. 

Alas!  no.  It  is  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis, 
indeed,  for  the  coming  man  is  no  other  than  my 
whilom  hero,  the  man  I  have  been  thinking  of  all 
this  evening,  the  man  who  declined  the  honour  of 
an  introduction  to  me,  the  man  I  really  was  nlly 
enough  to  think  had  fallen  in  love  with  me,  the 
man  whom  I  have  been  sillier  still  aiUnoat  to  fidl 
n  love  with  I 

He  comes  up  to  me  as  I  stand  hesitating  before 
the  fence;  in  the  twilight  I  can  see  the  glad 
recognition  in  his  eyes,  following  upon  a  sudden 
surprise.  Then  he  sees  the  bull ;  and  then  he 
looks  at  me  again,  with  a  sort  of  shyness  in  his 
eyes.  What  beautiful,  kind  eyes  they  look  in  the 
twilight. 

The  bull,  seeing  some  one  else  coming,  begine 
to  think  it  is  time  he  should  make  his  presence 
more  distinctly  to  be  recognized.  Lord  Ernest 
pauses  a  moment,  then  he  says — 

**  1  think  it  will  be  better  if  I  stay  on  this  side 
and  help  you  over;  you  can  easily  scramble  up,  I 
will  lift  you  down." 

"Thanks;  I  can— I  prefer  "  I  stammer, 

though  I  am  trying  to  speak  haughtily  ana 
repeliingly.  I  put  my  foot  on  the  bottom  rail  and 
pause. 

"Come — ^make  haste,"  he  cries  impetuously, 
holding  out  his  hand. 
In  spite  of  my  terror^  knowing  the  bull  is 
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coming,  I  bold  back  and  say,  **  Pray  allow  me  to 
get  over  by  myself."  I  feel  as  if  i  would  ratber 
oe  tossed  on  a  tbonsand  boms  tban  toucb  tbat 
proffered  band»  and  I  stand  still. 

He  actually  langbs.  He  says,  "You  are  too 
ceremonious.  You  really  must  let  me  belp  you, 
even  tbougb  we  bave  not  been  introduced  " 

At  tbat  moment  1  bear  tbe  bull  coming,  tearing 
and  snorting,  baving  made  up  bis  mind  at  last  to 
tbe  assault.  "No  tbougbt  is  tbere  ^exc^t'  of 
dastard  fligbt."  I  forget  my  dignity,  my  matcb< 
less  wrongs,  my  tbin  gown.  I  sprint  to  tbe 
railings ;  be  bolds  out  bis  bands  and  pulls  me  up, 
and  tnen  I  actuaHy—jump  into  bis  arms,  and  am 
beld  for  a  moment  partially  by  tbem  and  partially 
by  a  long  strip  of  grenadine  wbicb  attacbes  me 
still  to  uie  topmost  twig  of  the  dry  tbom. 

I  do  not  realize  for  a  wbole  minute  that  I  am 
safe,  and  that  tbe  bull  is  panting  impotently  at 
tbe  other  side  of  tbe  fence.  What  recalls  me  to 
myself  most  effectually  are  the  very  odd  words 
that  my  deliverer  says  as  ho  bolds  me. 

•*  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  Miss  Wyclif  P  " 

I  am  so  mucb  surprised  that  I  turn  and  stare 
at  bim  in  mute  inquiry.  I  think  he  blushes; 
only  it  is  so  difficult  to  see  a  blush  in  the 
gloaming. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  says.  **  I  fancied  we 
might  dispense  with  ceremony — that  tbe  bull  bad 
introduced  us.  You  seem  surprised  that  I  know 
your  name." 

But  you  don't  know  it,*'  I  answer  in  a  maze. 
'*  That  is  not  my  name.*' 

'*  Not  your  name  P  You  are  not  Miss  Wyclif  ?" 
be  answers  in  stupid  amazement  like  my  own. 

"  Certainly  not.  What  in  the  world  made  yon 
think  it  was  ?  " 

He  does  not  answer  for  a  few  moments ;  then 
be  says  confusedly,  I  bad  every  reason  to  think 
it  was  your  name.  Will  you  be  so  very  good  as 
to  tell  me— may  I  ask  you  what  it  is  P  *' 

**  Hester  Stonor,"  I  answer  shortly.  He  knew 
it  well  enough  this  afternoon  when  be  was  offered 
an  introduction  to  me.  **  I  must  go  home ;  it  is 
quite  dark.   Thank  you  for  helping  me." 

"  You  must  let  me  help  you  a  little  loneer,"  be 
says  kindly.  "  You  cannot  go  through  these 
fields  alone.  It  is  dark  and  there  are  tramps  and 
bulls  about.   May  I  not  take  care  of  you  ?  " 

So  we  walk  together  through  tbe  dim  fields, 
and  I  wonder  if  tnis  can  be  I  and  that  be  he. 
We  do  not  talk  except  in  short,  disjointed 
sentences,  for  though  my  heart  is  beating  fast — 
not  because  of  tbe  bull — I  have  not  forgotten  the 
afternoon,  and  am  on  my  high  horse  again.  When 
we  come  to  Talk  in  Lodge,  I  stop  at  the  gate.  "  I 
am  staying  here,"  I  say  briefly.  "Good-night, 
and  thank  you." 

He  holds  my  hand  in  bis,  and  looks  down  into 
my  eyes.   Ob!  bow  my  hdicnlous  heart  flutters. 

"May  I  come  to-morrow  to  tell  you  why  I 
thought  you  were  Miss  Wyclif  P*'  be  asks. 

How  tremulous  the  air  seems,  all  throbbing  with 
bis  soft  tones  and  my  throbbing  heart. 

"I  don*t  know,"  I  say,  frigbtened  at  what  I  see 
in  bis  eyes.  Then  I  turn,  and  run  away  from  him 
up  the  garden  walk. 

My  aunt  scolds  terribly  when  she  hears  where 
I  bave  been.  I  tell  her  about  the  bull,  and  that 
I  got  over  the  fence  all  right,  but  I  say  nothing 
about  him.    Of  course  he  will  not  come  to- 


morrow ;  it  would  be  too  mucb  of  a  romance  to 
be  true.  Indeed*  as  tbe  night  creeps  on,  I  begin 
to  wonder  whether  I  bave  not  imagined  it  all. 

But  in  tbe  morning,  tbougb  1  tell  myself  be 
will  not  come,  my  heart  beats  fast,  and  my  ears 
can  bear  nothing  for  listening  for  bim.  At  twelve 
I  bear  some  one  coming  up  uie  drive.   I  know  it 

cannot  be  be,  but  I  look          It  is  be ;  my  aunt 

sees  bim  too. 

"  Fancy !  Here  is  William  Henderson  coming 
to  call,  t  don't  know  him.  He  waspointed  out 
to  me  at  tbe  Applebys  yesterday.  What  can  be 
bave  come  for  r  *' 

What  a  stupid  old  woman  my  aunt  is !  To 
think  tbat  my  hero  can  possibly  be  a  man  who 
made  money  by  tinned  meat  and  coals!  The 
idea  is  absurd.  ^  ^ 

The  maid  brings  in  a  card,  wbicb  is  banded  to 
my  aunt.   He  follows  closely  upon  it. 

How  handsome  he  is !  What  an  easy  aristo- 
cratic m ann er  he  has.  How  simply  and  c racef  uUy 
be  apologizes  to  my  aunt  for  coming,  and  explains 
his  visit.  Then  be  bands  me  a  small  white 
parcel. 

"  If  you  will  open  this.  Miss  Stonor,*'  be  says, 
"you  will  find  bow  I  made  tbe  mistake  in  your 
name.  I  bave  suffered  more  by  it  tban  vou  nave 
done,  for  I  bad  been  asking  all  yesteraay  after- 
noon to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Wyclif,  and  nobody 
knew  her,  and  when  some  one  offered  to  introduce 
me  to  Miss  Stonor,  I  refused,  because  I  was  vexed 
and  hot." 

I  open  tbe  packet.  I  find — a  pocket-handker- 
chief! 

"  What  does  tbis  moan  P'* 
Is  it  yours  P  "  be  asks,  smiling  at  my  amaze- 
ment. 

Mechanically  I  look  at  tbe  marking  in  tbe 
comer. 

"Isabel  Wyclif;  12. 1882." 

I  do  not  understand  for  a  moment,  then  I  see  it 
all.  In  my  hurry  I  bad  picked  up  one  of  Isabel 
Dudley's  old  ante-matrimonial  jK>cket-bandker- 
chiefs,  and  it  was  hers  and  not  mine  that  I  bad 
dropped  from  the  carriage ;  and  all  tbis  time  be 
has  been  taking  me  for  somebody  else ! 

And  he  did  pick  it  up,  and  be  hag  kept  il  all 
tbis  time,  is  the  next  thing  I  understand. 

And  what  will  the  girls  say  P  is  tbe  next  tbing 
which  suggests  itself. 

It  is  true,  it  is  true  I  He  has  been  in  love  all 
this  time ;  what  a  romance !   Lord  Ernest  

But  lol  what  sound  strikes  upon  mj  earP 
There  is  yet  another  surprise. 

"  You  will  stay  to  luncheon,  Mr.  Henderson,** 
my  aunt  is  saying  graciously. 

Mr.  Henderson ! 

Yes,  tbat  is  true  also.  He  is  no  Lord  Ernest, 
or  lord  anything ;  only  William  Henderson,  who 
made  a  fortune  out  of  coals  and  tinned  meaU 
Only  plain  William  Henderson. 

But  it  is  too  late  to  mend  matters  now.  I  am 
so  deeply  in  love  tbat  I  care  nothing  for  Buch 
material  things,  and  only  see  tbe  man  who  has 
been  all  tbis  time  so  romantically  in  love  with  me. 
And  when  I  go  home  and  tell  the  girls  all  about 
it,  I  am  so  happy  and  so  proud  of  bim,  that  even 
they  cannot  laugb  me  out  of  my  contentment. 
Of  course,  if  I  haa  known  about  the  tinned  meata 
at  first t  it  mi^bt  bave  been  different 

But  then  I  didn't. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Isle  or  Mav. 
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CHAFTEB  lU. 

NEXT  morniDg  he  felt  sufficiently  recovered 
to  take  his  nsual  walk  to  Ronaldsway. 
Aroand  the  shaft  were  standing  three  weather- 
heaten  old  fishermen,  in  knee-boots,  blae  guernseys, 
and  sou'westers;  and  they  were  all  talking  in 
guttural  ^lanx,  and  shaking  their  heads  like  so 
many  rooks.  When  Priscian  Prim  arrived  upon  the 
scene,  they  touched  their  hats  and  addressed  him 
in  English. 

"  An'  is  it  coal  yer  after,  Master  Prim  ?  "  in- 
quired one  of  them. 

'*  That's  what  I  hope  to  get,  Gosnahan ;  but 
these  rocks  are  tough  customers  to  deal  with.^ 

^  Sure — sure.  That's  what  the  Eliza  thought, 
when  she  drifted  on  them  two  months  ago  come 
next  Friday." 

"  If  yer'll  excuse  me  savin*  so,  Master  Prim  " 
said  another,  "  I  don't  think  a  ha'porth  o'  good'U 
come  out  o'  that  hole  there." 

"  No,  nor  I  neither,"  put  in  the  third. 

"  Maybe,  Master  Prim  knows  his  own  business 
best,"  said  Gosnahan  cautiously. 

"  If  I  don't,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  who  does," 
replied  the  lawyer,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  An'  I  dare  say  now  it's  all  yer  own  money  that's 
in  the  consam." 

"  It  is,"  said  Priscian  Prim,  rather  drawing  him- 
self up  at  this  curious  question,  yet  thinking  it 
best  to  answer  it  plainlv. 

"Well — well/' said  Oosnahan,  ***Myr  sloo  yn 
cheaaghi  share  yn  aym*  That  means,  sir — 'The 
smaller  the  company  the  bigger  the  share.'  Good- 
day  to  you,  Master  Prim  ;  an'  I'll  wish  yer  luck." 

And  the  three  fishermen  moved  off. 

Priscian  Prim  called  up  one  of  his  men. 

"  An  J  si^n  of  coal  yet|  Quilliam  P  "  he  asked. 

^  This  ain't  much  Hke  it,  sir,"  laughed  Quilliam, 
producing  a  piece  of  grey  limestone ;  "  the  deeper 
we  go  the  further  we  seem  to  get  away  from  it.  It 
looks  less  likely  now  than  afore." 

This  was  distressing  news  indeed. 
What  had  we  better  do  P  " 

"  I'm  game  to  go  on  till  Doomsday,"  answered 
Quilliam,  who  saw  a  nice  little  annuity  in  store  for 
him.  "  Maybe  we'll  strike  it  lower  down ;  there's 
no  knowin'." 

**  Oh !  go  on,  of  course.  The  coal  is  there,  if 
you  can  odXj  find  it,"  said  Priscian  Prim,  who  had 
a  very  admirable  obstinacy. 

His  expression  was  sad  and  his  pace  unusually 
slow  aa  he  walked  back  through  the  lonely  lane, 
and  he  had  hard  work  to  restrain  his  feelings.  It 
was  not  despair  that  had  seized  upon  him,  yet  he 
almost  felt  the  chill  shadow  that  precedes  it.  A 
lark  was  singing,  oh,  so  merrily  overhead,  and 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  were  flooding  the  air  with 
their  melodies,  but  this  gloomy  man  heard  them 
not — he  marked  rather  the  white  gulls  winging 
Uieir  way  inland,  a  sure  sign  of  a  coming  storm. 

But  of  a  sudden  his  cheeks  flushed  and  his  steps 
quickeuedy  and  frowns  gave  way  to  a  bright,  eager 


smile.  A  short  distance  aliead  of  him  were  a  tall 
mandarin  hat,  and  a  tiny,  toddling,  coal-scuttle 
bonnet.  The  latter  turned  round  and  greeted 
him  with — 

**  Good-morning  to  'on,  Mr.  Pwiscian  Pwim.  'Ou 
18  smart  to- day." 

The  little  blue  eyes  had  been  quick  to 
detect  a  new  tie  he  had  put  on  that  morning. 
Indeed,  he  was  dressed  witn  more  than  ordinary 
care;  the  hat  was  speckless,  the  coat  without  a 
single  wrinkle,  and  he  wore  gloves.  Still,  it  was 
unfortunate  that  the  child  should  have  noticed  it ; 
perhaps,  however,  Mona  might  recognize  a  com- 
pliment to  herself  and  be  pleased. 

She  watched  him  attentively  while  he  talked  to 
her  little  sister ;  and,  with  the  ready  intuition  of 
her  sex,  she  saw  that  something  was  troubling 
him  in  spite  of  his  smile.  Before,  she  had  had 
a  kind  of  pitying  liking  for  the  man,  because 
he  seemed  so  lonely ;  living  for  himself  alone,  he 
was  naturally  a  mystery  to  one  of  her  merry, 
frank,  unselnsh  disposition,  and  perhaps  it  was 
curiosity  that  had  urged  her  towaras  its  solution. 
But  now  her  sympathies  were  enlisted  at  once, 
and  she  spoke  to  him  with  a  kindness  that  speedily 
banished  all  thoughts  of  his  recent  disappoint- 
ment. He  marvelled  at  the  strange  influence  she 
had  over  him ;  he  even  tried  to  analyze  his  feel- 
ings, but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  It  was  utterly 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  love ;  why,  he 
had  only  known  her  since  yesterday,  and  was  he 
not  a  woman-hater  and  a  confirmed  bachelor  P 
Still,  he  felt  that  he  liked  to  be  with  her,  to  see 
her  face  and  to  hear  her  voice ;  there  was  a  charm 
in  the  thing  ^perhaps  the  charm  of  novelty. 

She  was  carrying  in  her  hand  a  large  basket  of 
yellow  marguerites,  and  Brada  had  a  smaller  one 
also  full  of  the  same  flowers. 

"  Do  you  gather  those  things  P  I  thought  they 
were  only  weeds,"  said  Priscian  Prim. 

"  What  are  weeds,  Mr.  Prim  P  "  she  returned. 

This  was  a  real  puzzler.  After  a  little  reflec- 
tion, he  replied : 

"  Plants  that  gardeners  hoe  up,  I  suppose." 

"  But  what  about  the  cacti  P  They  are  n  horrible 
nuisance  in  some  tropical  countries,  and  hot-house 
plants  here." 

"  Well — ^yes.  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what 
a  weed  is." 

"  A  plant  in  the  wrong  place,  is  my  definition  of 
it ;  either  a  member  of  an  aboriginal  race  that 
ought  to  have  disappeared  before  the  civilizing 
spade,  or  a  trespasser  to  be  '  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.'  " 

"Gapital — capital,"  laughed  Priscian  Prim, 
taking  the  allusion  to  the  law  as  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  himself.  So  you  have  been  civilizin<^ 
the  marguerites.  They  simply  overrun  the  fields 
about  here." 

"  I'm  p^oing  to  put  them  in  the  right  place — in 
our  sitting-room  at  the  hotel ;  and  I  shall  plant 
those  with  roots  in  the  garden." 

indeed !  Nobody  else  thinks  them  worth 
gathering." 

*'  Perhaps  I  like  things  that  other  people  don't 
care  about,"  said  Mona,  simply. 

"And  persons P"  asked  Priscian  Prim,  with 
marked  eagerness. 

**'0u'8  kewrious,  Mr.  Pwiscian  Pwim,"  put  in 
the  little  coal-scuttle  bonnet ;  Mona  often  says, 
*  Ask  uo  kcstions  and — -* " 
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•*  Hush— hush— huah !  You  silly  little  thing," 
interrnpted  Mona.  "  I  don't  see  what  marguerites 
have  got  to  do  with  persons,  Mr.  Pnm." 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  he  admitted,  rather  sadly. 

"  But  I  dare  say  I  sometimes  do  take  a  fancy  to 
those  whom  others  think  uninteresting." 

His  face  brightened  at  this. 

"  There's  Sarah  Cowley,  for  instance,"  she  went 
on,  with  a  mischievous  tvrinkle  in  her  eyes.  **  Of 
course,  everybody  knows  she's  an  old  thief;  but 
she  is  very  amusing  at  times." 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  Priscian  Prim 
had  put  his  question  with  a  certain  vague  applica- 
tion to  his  own  case ;  but  he  scarcely  Uked  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  himself  and  Sarah  Cowley. 
There  was  something  humiliating  in  comparing 
himself  with  a  notorious  thief  and  taking  en- 
couragement from  Mona's  strange  penchant  for 
her ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  ho  stooped  even  as  low  as  this.  The  result 
was  so  cheering  that  he  suddenly  developed  a  very 
novel  audacity. 

"  Some  people  think  me  uninteresting,"  he  said ; 
"  do  you,  Miss  Mylrea  P  " 

**  Certainly  not.  No  man  can  be  uninteresting 
who  is  afraid  to  walk  upon  fish." 

What  a  tantalizing  girl  she  was,  always  spoiling 
a  very  pretty  speech  by  an  explanatory  passage 
that  altered  its  whole  meaning — always  raising  his 
hopes  to  dash  them  to  the  ground !  Yet^  strangely 
enough,  he  liked  her  all  the  more  for  it ;  she  was  so 
sweet,  and  pretty,  and  kind — so  different  from 
other  grirls ;  but  that,  you  know,  was  due  to  the 
dimple.  He  was  getting  rather  dubious  on  this 
point,  however ;  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it 
must  be  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  for,  whenever  they 
were  bent  upon  him,  they  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  his  cheeks. 

Ho  parted  with  his  companions  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  and  strolled  off  to  his  favourite  seat 
upon  the  coffin-lid  of  the  Knight  Templar :  not 
because  it  reminded  him  that  **  in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death,"  or  that  sorrow  waits  upon  ioy, 
but  because  the  spot  was  secluded,  and  therefore 
well  suited  to  meditation.  But  he  had  not  been 
there  two  minutes  when  Costain,  the  hotel  waiter, 
came  to  him. 

It  was  impossible  to  look  at  Costain  out  of  doors 
without  a  certain  curious  dread  that,  owing  to 
contact  with  the  fresh  air,  he  would  suddenly 
crumble  into  dust.  The  man  was  a  mummy,  well- 
preserved,  but  fragile ;  his  skin  resembling  very 
yellow  worm-eaten  parchment,  his  body  being 
fleshless,  his  manner  silent  and  solemn,  and  his 
voice  sepulchral.  A  shroud  would  have  been  a 
far  more  appropriate  garment  for  him  than  his 
shabby  old  swallow-tail  coat. 

He  glided  up^  to  Priscian  Prim  in  his  usual 
ghostly  way,  which  was  quite  enough  to  make  any 
man  jump,  es]>ecially  when  engaged  in  puzzling 
out  an  interesting  mental  problem. 

"Good  ^aciousl  How  you  startled  me, 
Costain,"  said  Priscian  Prim,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

*'  1  meant  it  not,  sir,"  whispered  the  man  of 
silence.   "  I  am  seeking  Miss  Mylrea." 

"Miss  Mylrea P" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Her  young  gentleman  has  come," 
answered  Costain,  with  a  funereal  shake  of  the 
head. 

^ "  What ! "  shouted  Priscian  Prim,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  seizing  the  man  by  the  shoulders. 
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It  really  seemed  as  if  the  time  for  Costain's 
dissolution  had  arrived.  His  face  would  have 
answered  to  Euclid's  definition  of  a  line — "  length 
without  breadth ; "  and  his  shrivelled  body  was 
being  shaken  in  that  powerful  grasp.  Pnscian 
was  glancing  at  him  with  such  ferocity  that 
Costam  imagined  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses ; 
and  indeed  the  supposition  appeared  by  no  means 
improbable. 

"  What ! "  he  shouted  for  the  second  time.  "  Say 
it  again." 

"  She  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Henry  Quirk,  and  he  is 
here,"  faltered  Costain. 

Priscian  Prim  relaxed  his  hold  and  fell  back 
upon  the  slab.  He  felt  deadly  ill;  the  black 
world  was  whirling  round  him  in  a  mad  dance, 
mocking  voices  were  gibing  at  him,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  comfort  him. 
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Colonel  Mtlrea  was  a  widower  in  very  comfort- 
able circumstances,  for  he  had  private  pro|>erty  in 
addition  to  his  pension.  He  was  tall,  thin,  and 
muscular,  with  grey  hair,  small  keen  eyes,  a  pro- 
minent nose  broken  in  the  centre,  and  a  square 
resolute  chin;  in  manner,  abrupt  almost  to 
suspiciousness,  yet  not  unkindly,  and  with  a  great 
affection  for  his  daughter,  and  a  large  fund  of 
common-sense.  For  a  man  that  had  visited  so 
many  scenes,  and  mingled  with  so  many  people, 
and  led  the  roving  life  of  a  soldier,  he  was  sur- 
prisingly simple  in  his  tastes ;  indeed  simplicity 
stood  first  in  nis  catalogue  of  the  virtues,  and  from 
it,  according  to  him,  depended  everything  else  that 
was  ^ood. 

This  was  the  line  he  took  in  the  education 
of  his  children.  He  simply  abominated  ladies' 
schools,  and  always  pointed  to  the  book  of  Nature 
as  the  best  text- book  ever  published. 

"Look  at  Cronk-ny-Irey-Lhaa ! "  he  would  say. 
"  The  grand  old  giant  is  a  standing  reproach  to 
the  perpetual  din  and  bustle  and  love  of  change 
that  has  seized  upon  mankind.  He  watched  the 
Druids  at  their  mystic  ceremonies ;  St.  Patrick 
banish  Mannanan  Mac-y-Lheir,  and  sll  his  wizard 
herd ;  Macon  sween  the  seas  of  the  Norse  robbers ; 
Groddard,  sou  of  Olave  the  Black,  sail  away  to 
conquer  Leinster  and  Scotland;  many  a  fierce 
fight  between  Dane  and  Manxman,  the  little 
Silverburn  here  running  red  with  their  blood ;  the 
six  months'  siege  of  Castle  Bushen  by  Robert 
Balliol  of  Scotland ;  the  Derby  family  in  posses- 
sion of  the  island;  the  cession  to  the  British 
Crown ;  he  saw  all  this,  yet  there  he  is  the  same 
as  ever,  now  smiling  in  his  purple  coat,  now  wear- 
ing his  crown  of  clouds.  Why,  the  old  fellow  is 
an  epitome  of  all  the  school-books.  Come,  let  ns 
analyze  him ;  let  us  dissect  him,  bit  by  bit.  That 
boulder  there  was  grooved  by  icebergs."  And  so 
he  would  run  on. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  training, 
Mona  acquired  an  immense  amount  of  general 
information,  but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  the  world.  She  loved  to  roam  away  to  the 
Stack  of  Scarlet,  and  to  sit  by  the  side  of  that 
extinct  volcano,  and  to  wander  about  the  dense 
limestone  rocks,  seamed  with  lava,  and  crumpled 
up  like  so  much  brown  paper;  and  she  knew  all 
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about  their  history,  and  bad  often  depicted  those 
strange  scenes  of  long  ago.  Sometimes,  too,  she 
wandered  as  far  as  Santou  Glen,  and  sat  by  the 
footprints  in  the  hard  rock  of  enormous  reptiles ; 
and  in  her  imagination  she  saw  these  wonderful 
creatures,  and  tne  whole  place  was  full  of  tropical 
life.  When  she  chose,  and  found  a  congenial 
listener,  she  could  talk  about  them  all  like  a  poet 
and  a  philosopher  at  once ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  this  knowledge,  many  girls  would  probably 
have  considered  her  to  be  shockingly  ignorant. 

She  had  never  been  out  of  the  Isle  of  Man  but 
once»  a  few  months  before  this  time,  when  she 
paid  a  short  visit  to  an  aunt  in  London.  It  so 
happened  that  on  her  very  first  morning  she  had 
to  go  out  shopping  by  herself ;  and  before  she  had 
gone  very  far,  she  met  a  Manx  friend. 

•*  Who  is  dead,  Mr.  Smith  P  "  she  asked. 

"  Dead ! "  he  repeated,  surprised  at  such  a 
singular  question. 

Yes.    What  great  man  is  dead  P  " 

"  I  really  have  not  heard  of  anybody." 

"But  every  gentleman  I  meet  is  going  to  a 
funeral,"  she  persisted. 

"  Dear  me,  now  odd  I  It  must  be  a  very  large 
one/'  he  stammered. 

^  I  mean  you  among  the  number." 

"  But — Miss  Mylrea— well,  I'm  all  at  sea.'' 

"  You're  all  wearing  top-hats  and  black  coats," 
explained  Mona.  Whereupon  Mr.  Smith  went 
ofi'  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  remembering  that  these 
uncomfortable  articles  of  attire  are  never  worn  in 
Manxland  upon  a  week-day  except  in  the  case  of 
a  funeral,  which  is  often  attended  by  the  people 
enmaase. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  Priscian  Prim  was 
right  in  thinking  that  Mona  was  different  from 
oUier  girls;  though  the  reason  lay  a  good  deal 
deeper  than  the  oimple. 

While  Costain  was  looking  for  her  in  the  Abbey 
garden,  she  was  entering  the  private  sitting-room 
that  her  father  had  engaged.  There  was  with 
him  a  handsome,  good-humonred  looking  young 
fellow,  who  seemed  j^erfectly  at  home,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her  with  the  air  of  an  old  friend. 

"So  you've  come,  Henry,"  she  said,  with  a 
bright  smile.  "  Bemember  we  are  going  to  Santon 
Olen  this  afternoon." 

"  And  I's  going  too,  to  pay  pwopwiety,"  puts 
in  Brada. 

**  Oh,  yes,  you  shall  come,"  said  Henry. 

"  Dinner  at  six  to  the  minute,"  said  the  colonel. 
"Ko  waiting;  cold  dishes  for  those  that  are  late." 

''Papa,  don't  you  think  we  might  ask  Mr. 
Prim  ?  "  inquired  Mona.  "  You  know  him,  and 
he  is  stopping  here  now,  and  he  seems  so  very 
lonely." 

•*  Humph  I   What  do  you  say,  Renvy  P  " 

"  I  think  he's  not  at  all  a  bad  sort^  if  you  can 
only  get  beneath  the  surface.  The  feUow  has 
plenty  of  pluck,  and  .  that's  what  I  like  about 
nim.  As  a  lawyer,  he  has  tried  his  level  best, 
but  the  island  is  so  flooded  with  lawyers,  that  he 
couldn't  get  clients,  and  then  he  turned  his  hand 
to  something  else." 

"  The  something  else  was  stupid  enough." 

"  If  he's  not  clever,  that's  not  his  fault,'*  said 
Mona,  with  a  pink  flush  on  her  cheeks.  I'm 
sure  he  would  be  nice,  if  ho  would  only  go  more 
among  people." 

"  'Ou  said  be  hated  ladies'  sassiety,  Mona,"  ex- 


claimed Brada;  "but  he  helped  me  to  build  a 
bwidge,  and  looked  kite  comfy." 

They  all  laughed  at  this,  and  the  colonel  said— 

"Well,  I  confess  myself  that  I  admire  his 
spirit,  and  I  can't  help  pitying  him.  I  know 
more  about  him  than  any  of  you.  Yes,  we'll  ask 
him  to  dinner.  Another  knife  and  fork  won't  be 
much  trouble." 

Costain  was  accordingly  despatched  with  the 
invitation,  but  he  returned  to  say  that  Mr.  Prim 
had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  famtness,  and  had 
gone  to  bed. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  a  two-dav's  fancy 
should  have  laid  such  violent  hold  upon  nim ;  but 
it  is  often  so  when  the  first  trial  comes  fairly  late 
in  life,  and  when  Priscian  Prim  took  to  a  thing, 
he  did  so  in  earnest.  There  were  no  hau- 
measures  about  him;  he  would  have  made  a 
desperate  gambler  had  his  inclinations  lain  that 
way.  Even  the  force  of  the  struggle  niade  him 
more  and  more  in  love  yrith  Mona ;  for  it  brought 
her  continually  before  him,  recalling  her  every 
look  and  word,  and  putting  every thmg  else  out 
of  his  head. 

When  he  rose  from  his  bed  next  morning,  his 
one  desire  was  to  escape  from  his  fellow  beings 
and  to  be  alone.  He  walked  over  to  Bonaldsway, 
heard  the  same  discouraging  report  upon  his 
mine,  avoided  the  lanci  and  wandered  in  the  fields. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  him  slinking 
along  the  avenue,  like  a  whipped  dog;  but  he 
had  a  strange  feeling  that  every  one  must  know 
his  secret.  He  burned  over  his  meals,  remained 
in  the  coffee-room  no  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  his  own  room.  He  sat  close  to  his  window, 
which  looked  out  upon  the  lawn ;  and  once,  when 
he  saw  Mona^  his  face  brightened  up  like  a  sum- 
mer sunrise.  And  then  Henry  Quirk  came  and 
stood  beside  her,  and  the  light  faded  from  the 
picture,  and  all  was  dark  again. 

But  it  would  not  have  been  Priscian  Prim  had 
he  not  set  himself  resolutely  to  combat  this 
weakness,  and  here  perhaps  want  of  experience 
proved  a  stumbling-block.  He  decided  that  it 
vras  best  to  shun  Mona  entirely,  and  a  ridiculous 
game  of  hide-and-seek  ensued.  At  the  flutter  of 
a  petticoat  at  one  end  of  the  Abbey  orchard  ho 
fled  to  the  other ;  if  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mona 
through  the  trees  he  bolted  throueh  the  door,  and 
never  felt  safe  until  he  had  gained  his  own  room. 
Naturally  she  was  vexed  at  his  conduct.  She 
had  offended  him,  she  supposed ;  but  how  P  He 
never  would  come  near  enough  for  a  chance  of 
explanation,  and  so  this  foolish  game  of  cross 
purposes  went  on  for  more  than  a  week,  and  those 
who  played  at  it  were  sad  of  heart.  It  was  fun 
for  Brada,  who  chased  him  about  the  grounds 
with  great  zest;  but  this  little  toddler,  though 
she  often  shouted  at  him,  **  How  do  'ou  do,  Mr, 
Pwiscian  PwimP"  never  succeeded  in  overtaking 
him. 

One  day,  however,  he  came  suddenly  in  contact 
with  the  colonel,  and  as  there  was  no  wav  of 
escape,  he  was  obliged  to  6X>eak  and  snake 
hanas. 

"Hullo,  Mr.  Prim!  I've  been  lookioff  for 
you  everywhere.  Come  to  dinner,"  said  the 
colonel. 

"Thank you;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I 
dine  early." 
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"  Bless  the  fellow !  Why,  you're  in  rare  luck- 
two  dinners  in  one  day  ! " 

"I'm  afraid  I  should  BufTpr  for  them  after- 
wards," said  Priscian  Prim  gravely. 

"  Eubbish  1 "  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  dragged 
him  into  dinner. 

He  suffered  agonies  all  the  evening,  and  his  re- 
marks were  doled  out  in  monosyllables.  Mona's  blue 
eyes  were  often  bent  upon  him  in  grieved  wonder- 
ment;  the  colonel  examined  him  through  a  pair  of 
gold-rimmed  pince-nez  as  carefully  as  if  he  were  an 
entomological  specimen ;  Brada  made  an  opera- 
glass  of  her  chubby  little  fists,  and  looked  at  him 
that  way ;  and  all  tne  time  Henry  Quirk  appeared 
to  be  poking  fun  at  him.  He  had  rather  liked 
the  fellow  at  one  time,  but  now  he  positively 
hated  him.  What  right  had  he  to  be  in  love 
with  that  sweet  girl  P  thought  Priscian  Prim,  and 
promptly  decided  that  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  a 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  refused  to  sing, 
which  was  all  the  more  extraordinary,  as  Mona, 
remembering  the  fish,  had  ordered  larks  for 
dinner,  So  that  he  might  be  in  good  voice  after- 
wards. But  no ;  be  pleaded  a  sore  throat,  whereat 
Brada  shook  her  flaxen  head  in  an  unpleasantly 
sceptical  fashion.  I  am  afraid  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  made  him  self  very  disagreeable,  and  some 
of  the  party  were  not  sorry  when  he  was  gone. 

But  Mona  followed  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
there  was  a  kindly,  wistful  light  in  her  eyes  as 
she  said  simply — 

"  If  I  have  done  anything  to  vex  you,  Mr.  Prim, 
1  am  very  sorry." 

He  was  shivering  like  a  leaf.  "  No— oh,  cer- 
tainly not,"  he  stammered  out. 

*'  Then  why  have  you  avoided  me  ?  " 

"  Because— because  I  want  to  be  your  friend." 

"But  surely  that's  an  odd  way  of  showing 
friendship,''  said  Mona  quite  puzzled  by  his 
words. 

Yes,  I  know ;  but  I'm  an  odd  man.  You'll 
shake  hands,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will."  And  she  put  her  dainty 
little  hand  in  his,  but  be  never  grasped  it;  only 
stood  gazing  at  it  and  quivering. 

'*  You  don't  call  that  shaking  hands,  surely  ?  *' 
said  Mona  lightly ;  yet  there  was  a  tremble  in 
her  tones  thai  he  was  quick  to  catch  at 

He  dropped  her  hand  as  if  it  were  red  hot,  and 
went  on  eagerly — 

"Then  we  are  friends,  and  I'll  try  not  to 
hate  him  for  your  sake;  and  good-night,  and 
Gtod  bless  yon !  *' 

And,  turning  quickly,  he  darted  down  the 
stairs,  leaving  her  gazing  half-wonderingly,  half- 
pityingly  after  him. 

A  very  singular  change  had  come  over  Priscian 
Prim. 

Oostain  met  him  in  the  hall ;  and  there  was  a 
faint  glimmer  of  intelligence  upon  his  yellow, 
time-hardened  face.  Coming  noiselessly  over  the 
oilcloth,  he  whispered  the  one  word — 

"  Sir." 

"  Well  P  "  said  Priscian  Prim,  who  could  be 
equally  laconic. 

"  Matthew  Cosnahan,  Uie  master  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  coffee-room." 

"  Tell  him  to  be  blowed."  said  Priscian  Prim, 
His  manners  had  lately  unaergonc  sad  dctcriora« 
lion 
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"  Yes,  sir.    Bat  he  says  his   business  is 
urgent." 
"What  about  P" 
"The  mine.;* 

Priscian  Prim  argued  the  point  no  longer.  Ha 
went  off  at  once  to  see  Matthew  Cosnahan. 

(To  he  continued,) 


A  HOME  OF  PEACE. 

THE  placid  waters  of  the  lonely  mere. 
Shut  in  by  shelving  banks  unruffled  lie. 
Their  depths  as  azure  as  the  summer  sky 
That  arches  over,  stainless,  cloudless,  clear^ 
A  sapphire  matched  with  sapphire. 

Far  and  near. 
Crest  after  crest,  rise  the  eternal  hills, 
Along  whose  emerald  sides  the  sparkling  rills 
Glance  downward  to  the  river. 

All  thiirgs  here 
Breathe  soft  of  T>eace,  **  fair  quiet  and  sweet  rest ; " 
The  song  of  birds  and  hum  of  laden  bee 
Cease  as  the  day  draws  onward,  and  the  West 
Floods  with  a  roseate  glory  shore  and  sea. 
And  in  the  shadowed  Orient,  faint  and  far. 
Gleams  o'er  the  topmost  peak  a  lonely  star. 

B.  Staksbt  WiLUAMa. 
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CHAPTER  L 

dCELT, 

THE  "old  clock  on  the  stairs  "  had  just  stmck 
six,  a  very  old  clock  was  he,  groaning  before 
he  began,  as  if  to  protest  against  striking  at  all 
at  his  age — ^he  had  struck  so  often,  for  so  many 
ears.  Subsiding,  he  groaned  again.  The  staira 
were  also  very  old,  of  dark  oak,  winding  between 
black  balustrades. 

Suddenly,  from  a  room  at  their  head,  some- 
thing not  old  sped  forth,  and  ran  lightly  down 
them. 

"  Oh,  what  a  morning !  "  cried  Cicely  Fen  wick ; 
"  what  a  day  it  is  going  to  be  I 

*  It  was  the  time  of  roses : 

We  pluck'd  them  as  we  passed,*  ** 

sang  out  her  clear  young  roioe  as  she  opened  the 
heavy  entrance  door. 

All  the  leaves  that  clustered  abont  the  monld- 
ings  of  the  ancient  porch  sparkled  with  dew, 
herald  of  the  heat  which  lay  in  waiting,  en- 
shrouded in  soft  haze.  As  the  girl  came  out, 
perfumes  of  roses,  of  sweetbriar,  of  lilies  of  the 
valley,  saluted  her;  between  the  shmbs  she 
caught  glimpses  of  a  calm  landscape,  tvhence  one 
or  two  threads  of  smoke  were  already  rising  from 
cottjvge  cbimnoys  into  the  dreamy  blue.   The  bird<? 
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were  all  astir;  here  and  there  on  the  old  walls 
the  ivy  rustled,  betraying  a  hidden  nest;  l)ee8 
were  at  work ;  butterflies  had  begun  their  day  of 
busy  idleness. 

For  a  moment  Cicely  stood  motionless,  drinking 
in  the  sweetness.  Then  she  gathered  a  creamy 
rose  and  a  deep  red  rosebud,  and  fastened  them 
at  her  throat ;  carefully  selected  a  spray  from  the 
bed  of  lilies ;  parted  the  ivy,  to  peep  in  npon  a 
cluster  of  hun^y  bills ;  and  danced  back  into  the 
house.  Crossing  the  hall,  she  had  almost  come 
into  abrupt  collision  with  a  middle  a^ed  woman, 
who  had  just  issued  from  a  baize  door  m  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  woman  herself  was  flying  rather  than 
walking;  her  long  cap-strings  streamed  from 
their  pinnacle  of  ribbon-bows  and  lace;  her 
round  eyes  resembled  buttons  of  jet,  matching 
her  hair,  which,  compressed  hy  combs  into  fat 
rolls  on  either  temple,  shone  with  equal  black- 
ness. Semi-circular  black  eyebrows,  rising  or 
frowning  as  occasion  oflered,  with  marvellons 
celerity,  gave  a  somewhat  ludicrous  aspect  to 
her  countenance,  which  was  sharp,  brown,  and 
thin.  Her  tigure  also  was  thin,  and  of  middle 
height. 

"  Why,  goodness  gracious  me.  Miss  Cicely ! 
yon  had  almost  knocked  me  into  tne  very  extreme 
middle  of  next  week." 

**  Or  you  me,  which  would  have  been  the  most 
inconvenient,  as  then  I  should  have  missed  the 
review.  Timpy,  grand pa{>a  must  write  to  Paris 
about  a  pair  of  electric  wings  for  you  ;  then  you 
can  pursue  your  course  above  our  heads,  and  wo 
shall  run  less  risk  of  annihilation.  Your  speed 
outrivals  the  man  with  the  cork-leg.  Oh,  Timpy, 
it  is  going  to  be  the  most  glorious  day !  Every- 
thing out  of  doors  is  too  lovely !  Is  grandpapa 
eetting  up  ? — do  listen  at  his  door.  He  was  called 
half-an-hour  ago.  If  we  don't  start  very  early 
we  shall  get  nothing  of  a  place ;  and  if  I  don't  see 
the  Prince,  or  still  worse,  the  Piincess,  I  shall 
come  home  a  blighted  being.  Run,  Timpy — speed ! 
— and  if  he's  not  up,  knock  till  you  hear  him  in 
his  slippers.  Tell  him  I've  got  a  lovely  lily  of  the 
valley  to  embellish  him,  but  that  unless  he  comes 
down  directly  I  shall  start  alone.  You  can  chaper- 
one  me  in  Madame  Duberg's  brocaded  bonnet--the 
hundred  years*  old  one— that  I  dressed  up  in  at 
Christmas.  Lady  Timpkins — my  aunt.  Lady 
Timpkins! — mention  all  this  to  grandpapa.  Quick  1 
I  must  go  to  my  breakfast." 

She  disappeared  through  one  of  the  heavy  oaken 
doors,  while  Timpkins,  once  her  nurse,  now  her 
maid — all  but  her  mother— chuckled  to  herself 
with  working  eyebrows,  devising  how  with  due 
respect  to  convey  the  young  lady's  messages. 

Half-past  six  announced  by  the  venerable 
dock. 

Cicely  was  in  a  fever.  She  had  finished  her 
breaJcfast  all  alone  at  the  round  table,  which 
made  a  cosy  oasis  at  one  end  of  the  great  black- 
^nelled  dining-room.   She  rang  a  peal  at  the 

"  Jones,  two  more  breakfast-cups.  And  what 
other  cold  meat  is  there  in  the  house,  Jones  F  " 

"  I  will  inquire,  Miss  Cicely." 
Never  mind  about  inquiring.   B  ring  whatever 
there  is — the  more  the  better.   All  the  cold  joints 
or  pies  in  the  larder,  Jones ;  and  several  plates. 
As  quickly  as  you  can,  please.   Plates  for  fifteen/' 
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Jones  opened  internal  eyes,  but  betrayed  no 
sign  of  them.  Shortly,  assisted  by  a  page,  he  re- 
turned with  loaded  trays,  the  contents  whereof, 
with  scrupulous  gravity,  he  arrayed  npon  the  side- 
board. 

"That  will  do,  Jones,  thank  you.  Yon  may 
go." 

For  the  next  few  minutes  all  was  silence  in  the 
dining-room ;  but  the  young  lady  was  very  busy. 

Ten  minutes  before  seven  an  elderly  gentleman, 
tall  and  somewhat  bulky,  with  hair  on  the  turn 
between  sandy  and  grey,  light  eyes,  and  an 
amiable  countenance,  proceeded,  in  no  manner 
of  hurry,  downstairs. 

The  dining-room  door  flew  open. 

"  Here  at  last,  grandpapa.  How  ashamed  you 
ought  to  be  !  And  now  you've  just  five  minutes  for 
your  breakfast.  What  will  you  have?  'Walk 
round!'  'The  world's  before  you  where  to 
choose.* " 

The  gentleman  cast  upon  the  table  a  glance, 
slow  but  comprehensive.  Before  his  seat,  poured 
out  in  readiness,  were  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  and  a  cup  of  tea ;  around  them  a  mul- 
titude of  plates,  hot  and  cold,  supplied  with 
bounteous  helpings  of  as  many  preparations  of 
meats. 

"Cicely,  you  deserve  to  go  the  workhouse. 
'Waste  not,  want  not,'  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Duberg,  with  a  slow  smile. 

"  Exactly.  Waste  no  more  time ;  that  was  my 
maxim.  Now,  do  say  quickly  which  you  will 
have.  There's  not  one  instant  to  lose;  and 
you'll  have  a  sunstroke  if  we  don't  start  directly." 

Having  pondered  full  a  moment,  Mr.  Duberg 
chose  conee  and  the  broiled  leg  of  a  duck.  For  the 
coffee,  a  minute  later,  he  substituted  tea;  then 
observed  that  duck  was  bilious,  and  he  should 
prefer  cold  lamb ;  but  when  Cicely,  with  a  whisk, 
nad  changed  the  plates,  he  decided  upon  a 
kidney. 

"  And  I've  had  all  this  carving  for  nothing  I  *• 
Mr.  Duberg  paused  dubiously  in  the  act  of  divid- 
ing his  kidney.  **  No,  no,  grandpapa  I  you 
mustn't  change  again — you  mustn't — ^you  mustn't. 
There!" 

And  the  bell  pealed  once  more. 

"Why  do  you  ring,  my  dearP"  inquired  the 
leisurely  gentleman. 

"Oh,  to  put  you  out  of  temptation.  Jones, 
the  table  is  too  crowded ;  Mr.  Duberg  wishes  these 
plates  to  go  away." 

"  You  are  a  saucy  minx,"  said  Mr.  Duberg  as 
the  servant  retired ;  but  he  drew  down  the  fair 
young  face  to  kiss  it,  as  he  spoke. 

At  last  they  were  off !  Half-past  seven  was  on 
the  point  of  striking ;  but  the  speed  of  the  beauti- 
ful black  horses  satisfied  even  Cicely.  Higher  and 
higher  the  sun  was  climbing;  bluer  spread  the 
sky ;  greener,  more  lovely,  every  moment — ^so  she 
thought — appeared  the  world  beneath  it.  Mr.  Du- 
berg, dressea  up  for  the  occasion  in  a  frock-coat 
— his  abhorrence — Cicely's  lily  of  the  valley  in  his 
buttonhole,  gazed  on  her  gladness  with  pleased 
eyes,  patting  her  hand  now  and  then  in  his  slow 
and  kindly  way. 

It  was  veiily  the  time  of  roses  for  Cicely !  She 
was  just  eighteen,  full  of  romance,  of  vague  ex- 
pectations of  something — ^wonderful  and  beiautiful 
—about  to  happen.  Scarcely  a  morning  but  she 
rose  with  that  vague  expectation  stirring  her 
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heartstrings;  espepially  on  these  mornings  of 
early  June,  when  the  world  without  seemed  a 
reflection  of  that  within  her.  An  orphan,  she  had 
never  known  an  orphan's  desolation.  She  could 
only  just  remember  her  first  arrival  at  Wilcroft, 
where  her  godfather,  Mr.  Duberg,  like  the  god- 
parents in  tne  fairy  tales,  had  delivered  her  from 
poverty  and  hardship— coming  quickly,  at  her 
father's  death,  to  remove  her  to  a  home  far  sur- 
passing that  of  her  babyhood.  She  did  not' 
recollect  her  mother ;  and  her  father  she  saw  so 
seldom  that  she  had  no  association  of  loss  or 
dreariness  in  connection  with  his  death.  Her 
world  had  been  in  her  nursery,  with  her  kind  and 
merry  Timpkins ;  and  she  had  been  too  young  to 
notice  that  this  nursery  was  very  bare,  or  that lier 
father's  face,  when  in  his  rare  intervals  of  leisure 
she  beheld  it,  was  worn  with  care  and  toil.  She 
knew  not,  and,  had  she  known,  would  have  felt  no 
dismay,  that  she  was  left  a  penniless  infant  in  this 
hard  world;  she  knew  only  that  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  come  with  Timpy  and  the  kind  gentle- 
man away  from  the  dingy  town  to  the  free  and 
beautiful  country;  and  that  the  gentleman  was 
very  kind,  and  spoiled  her,  and  gave  her  all  she 
asked,  and  was,  as  she  for  several  years  believed, 
and  learned  to  call  him,  her  grandpapa. 

And  now,  as  they  were  rapidly  borne  through 
the  summer  loveliness,  that  vague  expectation  of 
which  we  spoke  was  stronger  than  before.  Almost 
it  amounted  to  a  presentiment;  in  the  language 
of  fiction,  she  felt  as  though  to-day  she  would 
meet  her  fate.  The  world  was  to  her  all  fairyland ; 
somewhere  in  it  was  a  fairy  prince — ^like  the  prince 
of  Tennyson's  poem — 

*'  0  cyefl  long  laid  in  happy  sleep! 

O  happy  sleep  that  lightly  fled ! 
0  happy  kiss  that  woke  thy  sleep! 

O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead ! 

•        •        •        *.  • 
A  hundred  snmmers  I   Can  it  be  ? 

And  whither  goest  thou  ?    Tell  me  where. 
0  seek  my  father's  court  with  mo, 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there." 

These  words,  or  their  spirit,  flitted  through 
Cicely's  mind  as,  her  lips  half  parted  in  a  dreamy 
smile,  she  sat  opposite  Mr.  Duberg,  who  seldom 
spoke  throughout  the  two  hours'  drive,  save  of 
the  prospects  of  grass  or  clover;  and  watched 
those  grass  and  clover  fields  fly  past  her,  and  the 
green  hedges  with  their  wild  rosebuds  almost 
opened,  and  the  hills  far  away,  and  the  peeps  of  a 
winding  river:  while  round  about  her  spread  a 
universe  of  golden  possibilities. 
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The  race-course  was  all  alive  with  fine  carriages, 
containing  finer  ladies,  and  genUemen  in  faultless 
array — Mr.  Duberg  felt  suddenly  a  soothing  con- 
sciousness of  his  frock-coat ;  with  hundreds,  thou- 
sands rather,  of  figures  on  foot,  gala  fifyures,  pres- 
sing before  the  shabby  figures— who  yet,  like  the  rest, 
had  in  every  line  an  air  of  pleased  anticipation ; 
with  regiments,  each  in  its  own  uniform,  of  proud 
volunteers,  marching,  marching,  marching,  each  to 


its  own  station  on  the  plain ;  with  mounted  officers, 
marshalling  their  men ;  with  mnsio  from  the  bands. 
The  grand  stand  was  rapidly  filling  with  favoured 
pK)SBesBor8  of  tickets — filling  so  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  free  passage  to  the  seats,  decked  in 
crimson  cloth,  reserved  for  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  and  their  party — guests,  specially  for 
this  occasion,  of  a  local  peer. 

Thanks  to  the  powerful  black  horses,  Mr. 
Duberg's  break  was  in  excellent  time,  obtaining  a 
place  m  the  front  row  of  carriages,  close  to  the 
grand  stand,  and  to  the  cordon  which  marked  off 
the  review  ground. 

*'  How  delightful ! "  for  the  hundredth  time  cried 
Cicely;  "I  shall  see  the  Princess  to  my  heart's 
content.  Grandpapa^  von  may  stretch  your  legs 
as  much  as  you  like — but  pray  don't  go  very  far, 
or  I  shall  be  quite  alone—and  that,  as  yon  know, 
is  your  own  fault." 

"  My  misfortune,  yon  mean,  my  dear — ^my  con- 
stitutional misfortune;  because  1  have  outgrown 
my  pleasure  in  unfamiliar  society." 

"  because  yon  are  too  idle,  as  yon  know  very 
well,  to  entertain  any  one,  and  so  you  won't  invite 
any  chaperones,''  said  impertinent  Cicely.  "Never 
mind,  Pm  much  happier  by  myself ;  only  please 
don't  forget  me,  and  go  too  far,  grandpapa daning." 

Her  excited  young  Toice  rang  out  more  clearly 
than  she  intended.  A  young  man,  who,  with  a 
friend,  was  strolling  towards  the  cordon,  glanced 
up  at  her.   Cicely  blushed  as  she  caught  his  eje. 

Half-a-dozen  times  had  Mr.  Duberg  wished  him- 
self at  home,  before,  two  hours  later,  the  bands 
struck  up  **  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  *'  and 
amid  a  universal  movement — a  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  a  myriad  hats  upraised,  a  myriad  voices 
cheering — a  line  of  open  carriages  drove  swiftly  to 
the  stand,  and  in  the  foremost  appeared  the  beau- 
tiful Princess ;  while  simultaneously  the  Prince, 
in  full  uniform,  rode  along  the  line  of  Volunteers. 

The  first  enthusiasm  over,  Cicely  was  not  so 
much  absorbed  as  to  be  unaware  that  the  young 
man  whose  notice  she  had  previously  attracted 
was  still  at  no  great  distance ;  and  by  some  inner 
consciousness  she  knew  that,  further,  he  was 
aware  of  her ;  in  fact,  that,  now  and  again,  as  her 
eyes  were  tnmed  towards  the  moving  regiments, 
he  stole  at  her  lon^  glances.  She  encountered 
one  of  them,  and  m  it  was  something  which 
quickened  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

Although  she  knew  no  one  well — for  faer  god- 
father was  not  addicted  to  society — she  was  ac- 
quainted by.  sight,  if  not  personally,  with  most  ol 
her  neighbours  in  this  distinguished  row;  she 
knew  the  name — no  more — of  this  very  young 
man's  companion ;  but  himself  she  had  never  seen 
until  this  eventful  morning.  A  most  eventful 
morning  it  seemed — more  so  than  the  Yolunteer 
Be  view,  or  even  the  vision  of  the  fair  Prinoessj 
could  warrant. 

He  might  have  been  a  prince,  she  thought, 
when,  his  attention  being  diverted,  she  could 
OTatify  her  curiosity  hy  surveying  him.  He  was 
finely  built  and  tall,  with  an  air  of  distinction  - 
his  face  had  a  nearer  approach  to  Cicely's  ideal 
than  she  had  ever  yet  beneld.  Was  it  handsome  ? 
If  not,  she  preferred  plainness.  The  expression 
was  intelligent,  keen,  manly;  the  features  were 
well  defined ;  the  kjes  at  first  seemed  black,  but 
a  second  glance  showed  them  to  be  blue — a  very 
dark  blue,  beneath  dark  eyelashes ;  the  hair  was 
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dark  also.  Yes,  jnst  sncli  a  face,  jnst  sncli  a  form, 
she  had  seen  in  dreams  at  night,  awaking  after- 
wards  in  a  glow  of  undefined  rapture ;  by  day, 
when  she  had  been  reading  of  her  faTonrite  heroes, 
and  had  closed  her  eyes  to  pictare  them,  as  the 
winter  flames  flickered,or  the  summer  bees  hummed 
at  her  side. 

"  Beady  for  luncheon,  Oicely  P  "  said  Mr.  Duberg. 
■Jones,  you  may  open  tie  hampers.  By-the- 
bye,  I  see  young'Linton— a  good  opportunity  to 
settle  about  the  cob." 

Cicely  knew  nothing  and  cared  less  about  any 
cob ;  but  slie  knew  that  Linton  was  the  nanae  of 
the  young  man  accompanying  her  fairy  prince. 
Five  minutes  later,  botn  were  introduced  to  her ; 
Mr.  Duberg  had  invited  them  to  share  his  luncheon: 

"  Cicely !  Mr.  Linton,  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Egmont.  Now,  Linton,  you  have  an  appetite,  I 
hope  P  To  my  mind,  the  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  thing  is  that  it  gives  one  an  appetite." 

"It  gives  me  an  appetite,"  oned  Cicely — "for 
sights  and  sounds.  Old  Wilcroft  will  seem  so 
tame  afterwards !  I  vnsh  we  could  go  to  some- 
thing of  "Uie  sort  three  times  every  week." 

"  You  would  soon  be  tired  of  it,"  cried  Egmont, 
smiling  at  her.  Again,  in  that  unaccountable 
way,  her  heart  throbbed. 

"  Egmont  is  in  the  Guards,"  said  young  Linton ; 
"you  can't  en>ect  him  to  feel  more  than  a  pa- 
tronizing pity  for  a  provincial  review.  In  fact,  it 
was  difficcilt  to  drag  him  here ;  though,  now  that 
he  is  come,  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  go  awa^." 

"  If  yoa  are  a  Guardsman,  I  daresay  you-  despise 
the  poor  Volunteers,"  said  Cicely ;  *'  but  you  must 
conress  they  are  a  splendid  race  of  men  when  you 
see  them  in  such  numbers.  As  for  me,  I  admire 
them  mora  than  any  other  branch  of  the  army." 

"  The  army  1"  repeated  Egmont  with  an  amused 
smile.  "  Miss  Fen  wick,  you  are  evidently  one  of 
those  who  take  the  will  for  the  deed  I " 

"Miss  Fenwick  !"  He  knew  her  name  I  Mr. 
Dnberg  had  not  mentioned  it.  Perhaps  he  had 
asked  nis  companion  who  she  was !  The  notion 
hrou|;ht  a  furtive  smile  to  Cicely's  lips  as  she 
contmued  her  merry  chatter.  She  looked  her  best 
and  her  brightest^  and  her  new  acquaintance 
found  a  strange  pleasure  in  her  society. 

"  Two  uncommonly  nice  young  fellows,  Linton 
and  his  friend,"  remarked  Mr.  Duberg,  as  the 
break  turned  homeward.  "  You  don't  often  find 
Yonng  men  of  their  age  who  care  to  spend  the 
best  hours  of  a  summer  day  (with  an  old  fogey  like 
me." 

That  ni^ht  Cicely,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
gazed  critically  at  herself  in  the  ^lass.  No !  she 
was  not  pretty ;  she  had  only  bright  hair,  bright 
gray  eyes,  dimples,  and  her  youth,  to  recommend 
ner.  ft  was  not  a  face  to  lascinate  anv  one  at 
first  sight,  she  thought,  like  faces  she  had  read  of. 

She  wondered  why — why          The  wonder  was 

only  lost  at  length  in  sleep. 

"I  am  glad  I  have  seen  him,"  was  her  first 
thought  on  the  following  morning ;  "  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  my  imaginations  are  not  altogether 
myths.  And  now  I  shall  have  a  face  in  my  mind 
for  Arthur — and  John  Halifax.  I  don't  suppose 
I  shall  ever  see  it  again." 

Kevertheless,  when,  towards  midday.  Cicely 
went  out,  in  her  shady  hat,  with  scissors  and  a 
large  basket,  there,  was  her  hero  in  the  llesb,  not 
only  in  fancy,  riding  down  the  avenue  on  a  fat 
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brown  horse— looking,  despite  his  steed,  every 
inch  a  Guardsman. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Fenwick,"  said  he,  at 
once  on  his  feet.  "  I  apologize  most  profoundly 
for  this  early  visit.  I  am  only  a  messenger  from 
Ladj  Anne  Linton,  my  aunt.  Mr.  Duberg  wus 
anxious  to  see  the  cob,  and  I  volunteered — I  am  a 
Tolunteer  too,  you  see — ^to  ride  him  over." 

The  cob  again !  Opportune  cob  I  Cicely  rang 
for  a  servant  to  remove  him,  and  escorted  his 
rider  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Duberg^  was  sincerely  grateful.  ^  He  had 
one  or  two  important  letters  to  write  before 
luncheon.  Mr.  Egmont  would  remain  to  luncheon, 
of  course;  and  afterwards,  if  Mr.  Egmont  had 
time,  they  would  go  together  to  the  stables  and 
look  at  the  cob. 

Mr.  Egmont  was  only  too  willing:  his  time 
was  Mr.  Duberg's  time.  The  godfather,  p^nuinely 
regretting  the  present  necessity  of  depriving  the 
young  man  of  nis  society,  prooosed,  in  oompensa- 
tion,  that  Cicely  should  show  nim  the  gardens. 

"  You  were  Just  going  to  gather  some  flowers,  I 
think.   May  I  help  you  P  "  said  Mr.  Egmont. 

So  while  Mr.  Dubei^,  shut  up  in  his  study, 
wrote  his  important  letters— consisting  of  an 
order  for  some  remarkable  pheasants'  food,  and  a 
reply  to  an  application  from  Mr.  Waif ord  respect- 
ing the  Duberg  pedigree — duties  varied  bv  the 
consumption  of  ahiscuit  and  a  glass  of  shenr, 
with  occasional  divergence  to  an  easy  chair,  Ths 
Times,  and  The  Field — ^while  her  godfather  was 
thus  arduously  occupied,  Cicely  and  their  visitor 
wandered  together  through  the  varied  beauties  of 
tfaegardens. 

The  scent  of  geraniums,  of  heliotropes,  of  roses, 
had  never  seemed  so  sweet ;  the  velvet  slopes,  the 
many-hued  beds,  the  terraces,  the  views,  dexter- 
ously contrived,  had  never  such  a  charm  for  Cicely. 
Ber  companion  did  not  pall  upon  her;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  that  she  had  never  known 
what  companionship  meant  before.  They  flitted, 
as  the  young  and  nappy  do  flit,  over  all  manner 
of  subjects — grave  and  gav,  intellectual  and  social. 
When  the  luncheon  oell  rang,  it  appeared  to 
Cicely  that  she  had  known  Mr.  Egmont  a  long 
time.  She  knew  also  his  personal  history  :  that 
he  was  an  orphan  like  herself,  and  still  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  father;  that  he  had  two  or  three 
married  sisters,  and  one  brother,  who  had  in- 
herited the  family  place  in  Cornwall  ;  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Guaras  three  years,  since  his  nine- 
teenth birthday ;  that  he  had  two  months'  leave, 
and  had  travelled  from  London  with  his  present 
hostess,  his  mother's  sister,  Lady  Anne.  Further, 
that  his  Christian  name  was  Kenneth. 

"Kenneth  Egmont  1  His  name  exactly  suits 
him,"  thought  Cicely, 


CHAPTEB  ni, 
TRB  DANOB. 

No  one  who  knew  Mr.  Duberg  could  feel  surprised 
that  he  was  not  immediately  able  to  decide 
respecting  the  cob.  Did  Lady  Anne  desire  an 
immediate  answer  ?  Well;  another  purchaser  was 
in  view ;  but  no  hurry  for  a  day  or  two.  If  Mr. 
Duberg  would  think  it  over,  the  young  man  would 
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be  passing  this  way  to-morrow;  and — since  he 
bad  undeitakeii  to  negotiate  the  matter— be  would 
look  in  again.  His  consin  was  a  ^ood  deal 
engaged,  reading  for  an  examination ;  Lmton  was 
somewhat  dull:  it  would  be  no  trouble,  only  a 
pleasure.  He  glanced,  just  glanced,  at  Cicely,  as 
he  spoke.  Mr.  Duberg  was  highly  pleased,  and 
subsequently  remarked  that  he  had  never  in  his 
life  seen  a  more  obliging  young  fellow. 

And  the  next  day  he  came  again,  as  he  had  said. 
This  time  it  was  the  afternoon,  and  he  remained 
to  dinner.  The  transaction  of  the  cob  was  not  ^et 
concluded.  One  or  two  questions  on  either  side 
appeared  to  require  replies.  Those  replies,  it 
seemed,  could  not  be  sent  by  post.  Both  the  Guards- 
man and  Mr.  Duberg  — whose  correspondence, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  already  almost  too  much  for 
him — appeared  indeed  to  have  forgotten  that  a 
post  existed.  If  this  were  not  forgotten  by  Cicely, 
she  thought  it  not  necessary  to  remind  them. 
The  possibilities  of  the  unconscious  cob  were  at 
lengtn  exhausted,  bis  permanent  abode  being 
transferred  to  the  Wilcroft  stables;  but  other 
possibilities  remained,  and  other  excuses ;  and 
somehow  the  young  man  and  the  girl  were  con- 
tinually together. 

Lady  Anne,  whom  hitherto  she  had  scarcely 
known  by  sight,  called,  askinpr  specially  for  Miss 
Fenvrick.  Mr.  Duberg  and  Cicely  were  invited  to 
dine  and  sleep  at  Linton ;  Mr.  Duberg  declined, 
whereupon  Lady  Anne  insisted  on  Cicely's  coming 
alone.  The  house  was  full  of  visitors ;  the  Misses 
Linton  and  other  young  ladies  of  the  party  were 
pretty  and  charming — far  more  pretty,  far  more 
charming,  thought  Cicely,  than  herself.  She 
wondered,  when  first  she  beheld  them,  that  he 
could  think  of  her  at  all ;  he  would  not  care  to 
speak  to  her,  she  was  sure,  in  their  presence.  But 
directly  he  came  into  the  room,  that  uneasy  fancy 
vanished.  It  was  her  eyes  that  those  dark  blue 
ones — ^which  seemed  to  her  so  beautiful,  sought ;  it 
was  to  her  he  came,  it  was  to  her  he  talked ;  no 
one  else  had  any  existence  for  him,  while  she 
was  by. 

Cicely's  organ  of  veneration  was  highly  deve- 
loped, and  it  had  found  abundant  scope  in  this 
new  friend :  not  for  his  good  looks,  but  for  that 
which  those  good  looks  typified,  did  she  admire 
htm.  She  haid  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  alto- 
gether, as  in  app^rance,  a  hero. 

She  loved  music,  and  so  did  he ;  and  when  he 
sang,  his  voice,  thought  Cicely,  was,  like  his  face, 
an  exponent  of  his  soul.  He  had  read  all  her 
favourite  books ;  she  had  never  imagined  that  a 
soldier,  still  less  a  Guardsman,  could  care  so  much 
for  reading.  And  withal  there  was  a  brightness, 
a  winning  charm,  about  him,  which  took  her  heart 
by  storm. 

So  rolled  by  the  summer  weeks,  and  Cicely 
wondered  what  any  one  meant  by  calling  earth  a 
desert !  People  who  talked  or  wrote  in  that  way 
must  be  pitiably  desponding :  their  besetting  sin 
was  discontent. 

In  these  days  Cicely's  step  was  lighter  and 
fleeter  than  ever,  as  sne  ran  up  and  down  the 
ancient  staircases  and  passages  of  Wilcroft;  and 
her  voice  was  always  singing,  singing,  in  accom- 
paniment— till  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  hear  her, 
paid  Timpkins,  with  working  eyebrows,  in  the 
housekeeper's  room. 

Kenneth  Egmont's  leave  was  nearly  over ;  Lady 


Anne  was  going  to  Brighton;  and  in  this  first 
week  of  August,  by  way  of  farewell,  she  gave  a 
little  dance.  Cicely  had  again  been  spending  two 
or  three  days  at  Linton;  the  dance  over,  she 
returned  to  Wilcroft  in  company  with  Mr.  Duberg, 
who  had,  with  great  difficulty,  been  persuaded 
to  attend  this  parting  entertainment. 

They  had  come  away  earlier  than  Cicely  could 
have  desired;  but  she  was  very  happy.  Her 
godfather  slumbered  in  his  corner  of  the  carriage, 
and  she,  lost  in  blessed  dreams,  leant  back  in  hers. 
As  they  drove  through  the  lanes,  groat  trees 
showed  black  against  the  dark  blue  sky ;  the  stars 
shone  like  calm  eyes,  far  away ;  perfumes  of  honey- 
suckle, of  sycamore  flowers,  floated  through  the 
open  windows;  strange  sleepless  insects  whirred 
and  hummed;  once,  m  waiting  at  a  turnpike,  a 
wakeful  thrush  was  heard,  sending  clear  notes 
into  the  stillness. 

**  Weber's  Last  Waltz !  No,  one  could  not  dance 
to  that,"  said  Mr.  Duberg  suddenly.  He  was 
talking  in  his  sleep ;  roused  by  his  own  voice,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  sat  up. 

"  You  would  not  dance  with  Lady  Anne ;  and 
now  your  dreams  are  taking  her  revenge  I "  cried 
Cicely  J  laughing. 

Lady  Anne  I— pish,  pish ! "  said  Mr.  Duberg. 
He  did  not  again  fall  asleep;  when  Cicely  next 
looked  that  way,  she  saw  him  in  meditations  no 
less  deep  than  her  own. 

But  tnose  were  too  absorbing  to  leave  room  for 
more  than  a  glance  at  other  people's. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  Timpy,'*8ho 
thought,  later,  as  that  functionary,  who  had  been 
with  her  at  Linton,  attended  on  her  in  silence, 
broken  only  by  occasional  sighs. 

"  You're  tired,  Timpy— do  go  to  bed,  and  I 
shan't  want  you  in  the  morning ;  you  mast  have 
a  long  rest." 

"No,  thank  you.  Miss  Cicely;  I'm  not  in  the 
least  particle  tired ;  and  I've  a  duty  of  importanca 
to  execute  in  the  morning/'  replied  Timpkins,  as- 
tonishing Cicely,  who  laughed  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 


CHAPTSR  IT, 


A  WAGBB. 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  but  a  minute  since  her  eyes 
had  closed.  Yet  now  they  had  opened  upon  broad 
day,  and  the  old  clock  was  striking  nine. 

"  Why,  I've^  been  asleep  six  hours  and  a  half! 
And  what  a  time  to  be  in  bed  on  such  a  morning ! 
Timpy,  as  you  have  chosen,  notwithstanding  my 
advice,  to  get  up  yourself,  yon  might  have 
awakened  me,  instead  of  sitting  there  in  dejection, 
watching  my  slumbers.  I  suppose  you  thought  I 
should  be  ill  after  my  first  dance,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  supper;  so  I  forgive  the  intrusion.  Bat 
now.  please  go  away," 

"  No,  Miss  Cicely ;  begging  your  pardon,  my 
dear.  I  thought  as  yon  should  have  your  night's 
rest.  I've  a  painful  duty  to  perform ;  but  executed 
it  shall  be,  with  a  mother's  faithfulness;  'wounding 
but  to  heal,'  as  the  poem  says.  Don't  take  it  to 
heart  too  much,  Miss  Cicely ;  it's  best  your  eyes 
should  be  opened." 

"Is  anything  the  matter  with  grandpapa?" 
asked  Cicely,  pale  in  a  moment. 
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"No, missy — not  that j  the  blessed  gentleman, 
he's  still  asleep,  and  his  boots  ontside  the  door, 
all  innocent  and  unknowing.  Little  he  thinks, 
God  bless  him,  of  the  'awks  a  prying  about  his 
dove.  No,  my  dear.  But  I'll  quick  to  the  Doin^ 
not  to  suspend  yon.  I  observed  last  night  to 
Mrs.  Beynolds — her  ladyship's  housekeeper — with 
reference  to  the  supper,  having  been  a  witness 
to  her  care  in  preparing  it,  that  I  should  like  to 
see  it  laid  out.  Says  she, '  Mrs.  Timpkins,  you 
shall/  With  that,  being  busy  herself,  she  callB 
John  to  escort  me  upstairs,  John  he  conducts 
me  to  the  side  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  just  at 
the  instant  his  bell  rings.  But  '  Go  in,*  he  says, 
'  Mrs.  Timpkins ;  no  one  will  be  near  for  a  good 
hour.'  So  in  I  goes.  A  beantifnl  supper  indeed, 
mv  dear !  I  could  not  resist  walking  about :  the 
jellies  in  particular  entranced  me ;  and — though 
1  would  not  for  ton  worlds  any  of  them  got  wind 
of  it — well  you  know,  Miss  Cicely,  I  never  set 
eyes  on  such  supper  tables  before  /  But  while  I 
was  perambulating,  what  do  I  hear  but  voices 
coming  that  way.  What  idea  will  they  form  of 
me,  thinks  I!  A  big  screen  stood  handy.  I 
whips  behind  it — my  way  to  either  door  was  clean 
cut  off.  Between  the  chinks  of  the  screen  I  could 
see;  and  in  walks  two  fine  young  gentlemen. 
One  was  him  they  call  m^  lord;  the  other  I 
didn't  know,  but  the  lordship  addresses  him  as 
Charley.- 

In  her  relief  at  not  hearing  the  name  she  had 
been  expecting  and  dreading,  she  knew  not  why, 
Cicely  broke  into  laughter. 

"  Excuse  me,  Timpy ;  I  can't  get  over  the  notion 
of  your  black  eyes  peeping  through  the  screen." 

'The  same  black  eyes  were  fixed  now  upon  her- 
self, flashing  and  staring  with  every  motion  of  the 
animated  eyebrows,  as  Timpkins  continued,  bend- 
ing forward  with  fingers  intertwined,  the  knuckles 
of  which,  from  time  to  time,  she  cracked  in  her 
excitement. 

If  you  can  laugh  in  another  five  minutes,  Miss 
Cicely,  I  shan't  mind  your  laughing  now.    '  Come, 
Charley,'  says  my  lord,  *  I  feels  it  my  duty  to 
opinion  ate  Lady  Anne's  sherry.' " 
"To  what,  Timpy  P" 

"Never  mind  the  exact  words,  missy;  you 
know  what  I  mean.  With  that  he  helps  himself, 
and  the  other  does  likewise ;  and  while  they  sips, 
and  nibbles  biscuits,  they  talks  and  laughs.  As  I 
was  meditating  on  the  possibility  of  lowering  my- 
self to  my  hands  and  knees,  and  creepinfir  out  be- 
hind the  tables,  I  catches  a  name.  Oh,  luy  deary  ! 
But  I  hope  you'll  snap  your  fingers  at 'em;  pluck 
up  a  spirit,  and  pay  no  heed,  except  to  learn 
wisdom.*' 

"  Go  on,  Timpy,"  said  Cicely,  very  white. 

"  Ah.  my  darling,  the  name  was  youra !  '  The 
littie  Fenwick  girl ' — that  was  their  impudence.  I 
felt  ready  to  bounce  out  in  their  faces;  but,  thinks 
I,  if  there's  a  plot  here.  111  know  it.  So  I  listens, 
and  thankful  am  I  it  was  so !  *  By  Jove,'  or  some 
other  heathen  expletive,  *  Egmont  *11  win  his 
bet,'  says  Charley ;  '  she  must  have  been  ready 
enough  to  fall  into  the  snare !  I  wish  I'd  been 
beforehand  with  him.'  A  little  sniggering  fellow  I 
I  wish  he  had.  It  would  have  taken  him  down  a 
bit,  at  any  rate." 

*•  1  don't  understand,  Timpy.  What  did  they 
mean?" 

The  young  voice  had  an  imploring  tone  which 
went  to  the  nurse's  heart. 


"  I'll  tell  you  quick,  my  deary,  and. get  it  over. 
It's  like  bad  medicine — for  your  good,  my  darling, 
for  your  good.  Not  to  repeat  all  their  words — 
which  I  couldn't,  and  they  ain't  worth  it — it  seems 
my  lord  and  this  here  Charley  and  young  Mr. 
Egmont,  the  villain,  belongs  to  the  same  London 
club ;  and  Mr.  Egmont  is  head  over  ears  in  debt, 
and  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  save  himself,  as  all 
London  town  could  tell  us ;  and  some  of  'em— oh, 
the  wickedness  of  them  London  young  men ! — 
told  him,  it  appears,  about  you,  and  how  Mr.  Du- 
berg,  the  blessed  gentleman — '  the  old  boy,'  miss, 
such  was  their  imperence ! — ^had  laid  by  no  end 
of  a  mint  of  money,  and  you  was  to  have  every 
penny.  Only  master,  they  said,  kept  you  so  close, 
ne'd  never  have  a  chance  to  get  at  you.  And 
with  that  Mr.  Egmont  appears  to  have  got  up  and 
laid  a  bet  as  he  would  settle  it  by  the  end  of  his 
leave.  And  the  rest  of  'em— the  brazen-faced 
monsters !  —  they  bete,  some  with  him,  some 
against ;  the  greater  lot  against,  which  stirs  his 
blood.  And  with  that  down  he  comes.  Never 
you  trust  a  man's  face  again,  Miss  Cicely ;  I  had 
one  once  I  thought  a  deal  of,  and  a  fine  trick  he 
played  me;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
Down  he  comes  to  these  quiet  places,  with  the 
lambs  a-grazing,  and  fixes  his  'awk  eyes  on  my 
dear.  But  I  shall  have  saved  her.  Bless  that 
screen !  The  screen  and  old  Timpy,  they'll  have 
saved  you,  my  precious  Miss  Cicely  I " 

"  Timpy,"  said  Cicely,  in  an  odd,  strained  voice, 
"  have  you  told  me  all  the  truth  P  Are  you  sure 
you  could  not  be  misteken  P  " 

"  Sure !  Certain,  positive  sure,"  cried  Timpy, 
risiug  so  suddenly  that  her  chair  fell  with  a  thump 
behind  her.  **  Don't  you  beguile  yourself,  Miss 
Cicely ;  and  don't  let  him  beguile  you.  The  bet 
was  this :  you  was  to  be  engaged  by  the  end 
of  his  leave,  and  married  by  the  twelfth  of 
October." 

The  words  rang  out  in  triumph.  But  Cicely 
was  silent.  She  lay  motionless,  staring  at  tlie 
walL 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

BT  CHARLES  KBUGER. 

LLANRWST  is  on  the  line  of  the  most  ap- 
proved of  touring  ground  in  North  Wales. 
As  the  guide  books  would  say — it  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  river  Conway,  and  is  on  the  direct 
route,  by  road  or  rail,  from  the  north,  to  that 
favourite  resort  of  artists,  Bettws-y-Coed,  and 
the  mountainous  district  thereabout.  Out  of  the 
season,  when  the  touring  coaches  are  in  retire- 
ment, Llanrwst  has  all  the  usual  stolid  stillness 
of  a  small  Welsh  town.  Its  greatest  excitement 
will  be  provided  by  a  travelling  Cheap  Jack,  if 
one  should  visit  the  town ;  for,  as  he  performs  in 
the  open  air  and  makes  no  collection,  it  is  possible 
to  stand  and  be  entertained  by  his  astounding 
colloquial  powers  and  by  the  conjurings  or  musical 
exhibitions  of  his  "pianksmen,"  without  onco 
encroaching  upon  the  strictest  rules  of  economy. 

Some  few  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yoys  lived 
in  this  town.  When  you  were  intent  upon  reach- 
ing their  abode,  you  must  needs  walk  down  some 
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ill- paved  streets,  cross  over  several  patcTies  of 
chronically  muddy  ground,  and  then  enter  a 
narrow  street  whose  surface  was  not  conducive  to 
neat  walking.  Thia  latter  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  thoroughfare,  for  at  one  en4  a  large  timber- 
yard  blocked  further  progress ;  but  when  you  had 
reached  this  far  the  cottt^e  of  the  Yoys  was  near 
you.  Side  by  side  with  the  cottage  stood  a  little 
workshop,  very  small  both  in  breadth  and  height^ 
but  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  forge  and  the 
implements  and  materials  necessary  for  the  busi- 
ness of  a  nail«maker,^<and  leaving  room  for  the 
careful  movements  of  *  a^,. operative.  And  here 
Mr.  Toys  worked  at  his  trade,  and  managed  to 
earn  sufficient  money  to  supply  his  wifo  and 
himself  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  For 
many  years  his  labour  had  gained  nothing  more ; 
but  of  this  he  rarely  complained,  and  perhaps 
seldom  thought  of  it,  for  they  were  a  most  conten- 
ted couple,  frugal  by  habit,  and  unexpectant  of 
any  luxury  beyond  tneir  past  and  present  store. 

At  the  time  now  spoken  of,  William  Yoys  was 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  his 
wife  Abigail  was  in  her  seventy-second,  and  in 
another  year  they  might  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding.  This  lon^  partnershiD  had  had  the 
effect  of  welding  their  manners,  tneir  habits,  and 
their  sympathies,  until  now  they  seemed  to  be  a 
good  illustration  of  the  precept  that  man  and 
wife  should  be  as  one.  It  also  appeared  as  thoufi;h 
they  had  gradually  grown  like  each  other  in  Iooks 
as  well  as  in  thoughts  and  deeds.  The  years  had 
passed  away  smoothly  and  happily  with  them^  and 
though  their  love  had  perhaps  oecome  more  silent, 
it  had  gained  in  strength.  No  doubt  each  lived 
for  the  other,  and  to  take  one  away — ^what  would 
there  be  left  P  Nothing  but  a  poor  broken-hearted 
creature,  who  had  no  mission  on  earth,  but  who 
had  to  wait  until  decay  of  body  brought  the  release 
of  a  sorrowing  spirit. 

But  this  phantom  of  parting,  this  dreadful 
ihought—which  when  it  came  to  either  would 
make  their  eyes  fill  with  tears  and  their  old  limbs 
tremble — was  perhaps  a  needless  meeting  of 
trouble.  Thej  both  knew  fall  well  that  their  long 
companionship  was  a  blessing  i-eserved  for  the 
minority,  and  that  by  the  laws  of  nature  the  long 
continuance  of  their  present  state  of  health  was 
at  best  a  doubtful  matter.  They  had  no  children, 
none  had  been  bom,  and  the  few  relatives  who 
had  dwelt  in  that  neighbourhood  had  aU  been  laid 
in  their  graves  many  years  ago,  and  those  who 
had  resided  in  other  distriots  were  either  dead  or 
lost  sight  of.  So  this  old  couple  had  none  beside 
themselves  to  care  for,  and  there  were  none  to 
show  any  care  for  them.    And  they  were  not 

gossipy,  so  no  wonder  they  lived  as  it  were  in  a 
ttle  world  of  their  own. 

It  was  the  fact  of  this  failing  strength,  and  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  by  his  labour  that  they 
must  live — having  no  other  means — ^that  occasion- 
ally made  WiUiam  Yoys  feel  faint  and  sad ;  but 
his  quiet,  untroubled  hfe  made  him  better  able  to 
combat  tiie  forebodings  that  at  times  oppressed 
him ;  for  never  having  suffered  from  want  ne  was 
less  likely  to  properfy  imagine  the  pain  of  it. 
But  as  the  recent  years  had  passed  away,  the  old 
nail*maker  had  found  his  strength  crradually 
decaying,  and  causing  the  output  of  his  labour  to 
dwindle  until  the  income  was  barely  enough  for 
the  necessaxies  of  their  life.  His  spells  of  work 


had  to  be  shortened,  so  that  the  frame  might  be 
recruited  by  rest,  and  worse  still,  his  hands  were 
losing  their  cunning. 

But  there  was  another  cause  which  had  helped 
to  warp  the  receipts  of  the  old  worker,  and  if  yon 
had  ever  been  in  Llanrwst  and  had  known  WUliam 
Yoys  sufficiently  well  to  stand  at  the  open  door  or 
at  the  window  of  his  workshop  (there  wasn't  room 
for  you  inside)  and  chat  with  him,  you  would  no 
doubt  have  heard  of  it. 

**  We  haf  no  chance  against  machinery,"  the  old 
man  would  say,  speaking  English  rather  brokenly. 

It  do  make  the  nails  so  cheap  that  I  can-not  com« 
X>ete ;  I  can-not  get  not  near  the  price  I  wass  to 
get  some  years  agone.  The  nail  trade  is  all  tun 
now." 

True  enough,  William  Yoys  had  been  left  far 
behind  by  the  improved  methods  that  had  been 
brought  into  his  own  iarade,  and  his  work  had 
never  been  sufficiently  remunerative  to  allow  of 
much  preparation  for  old  age  or  protracted  illness. 

Whilst  the  bread-winner  was  slowly,  but 
patiently,  heating  and  cutting  and  hammering  the 
iron  in  his  little  shop,  Abigail  Yoys  would  be 
attending  to  her  household  duties  in  the  cottage 
next  door.  There  had  been  nothing  wasted  in  the 
building  of  this  tenement,  not  a  bnck  nor  a  bit  of 
timber,  nor  apparently  an  hour*s  work  had  been 
devoted  to  its  construction  beyond  what  was  abso- 
lutely required.  But  then  it  had  been  intended  as 
a  dwelling  for  the  poor,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
some  poor  can  generally  be  found  who  are  glad 
of  cheap  shelter,  whether  it  be  habitable  or  not. 
This  cottage  was  far  from  being  the  worst  of  its 
kind ;  on  the  ground  floor  it  had  a  kitchen,  and 
behind  that  was  another  small  apartment  which 
was  adorned  with  a  one-pane  window,  and  was  too 
large  for  a  cupboard,  ana  yet  it  seemed  mockery 
to  call  it  "  a  room."  An  "  open  "  flight  of  stairs 
stood  in  the  main  room  and  led  to  the  floor  above, 
which  ingenuity  had  contrived  to  make  into  two 
sleeping  apartments,  greatly  by  the  aid  of  a  par- 
tition of  rough  boards  and  old  newspapers  pasted 
thereon. 

Abigail  had  an  activity  which,  for  a  woman  of 
her  yearsj  would  be  thought  exceptional  in  many 
districts,  but  among  her  race  and  in  her  country 
such  a  state  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  She 
might  yet  be  caught  in  the  act  of  running,  when 
in  a  hurry ;  she  was  guiltless  of  after-dinner  naps 
—never  having  been  accustomed  to  them;  and 
though  she  was  often  "  kept  on  her  le^  all  day/ 
she  never  thought  the  fact  worth  mentioning. 

But  this  latter  state  of  increased  employment 
only  began  when  the  spare  bedroom  found  an  oc- 
cupant. This  apartment  had  long  been  sera* 
puiously  kept  in  an  "  on  view condition,  for  in 
one  of  William's  ruminations  while  at  work,  it  had 
struck  him  that  a  lodger  would  be  a  help  to  their 
dwindling  income.  Tne  idea  was  communicated 
to  Abigau,  who  very  pleasantly  concurred,  as  she 
usually  did  when  ner  husband  suggested;  "she 
had  often  thought  of  the  same  plan,"  she  said. 

But  for  a  long  while,  opportunity — ^that  dreadful 
obstacle  to  the  perf  ectings  of  many  good  intentions 
and  brilliant  ideas — stood  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
posed repair  to  income.  No  houseless  wanderer 
suitable,  or  removing  lodger,  could  be  heard  of. 
In  this  matter  the  Yoys  had  suffered  one  or  two 
disappointments.  At  the  educational  period  of 
Abigail's  life,  the  English  language  had  not  been 
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neeessarily  taught  in  the  Welsh  elemeDtary  schools 
as  ifl  the  castom  now.  The  native  tongue  being 
decidedly  predominant^  and  English  being  equally 
foreign  at  that  time,  Abigail  in  her  seventy-second 
year  could  speak  the  language  of  her.  forefathers, 
and  that  only—when  two  sentences,  six  words  in 
all,  of  English  is  excepted.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood, when  it  is  considered  that  people  of  the 
Yoys  class  are  scarcely  likely  to  pick  up  a  new 
language  in  their  mature  years.  TViUiam,  in  the 
manner  of  men,  had  in  his  early  days  moved  about 
and  mixed  with  those  of  both  races,  and  thus  had 
gained  a  knowledge  of  English  which  was  suffi- 
cient for  his  requirements ;  but  ha  had  never  felt 
equal  to  the  task  of  giving  his  wife  a  lesson  in 
this  linguistic  attainment. 

The  migration  into  Wales  of  people  from  over 
the  border,  had  been  very  extensive  during  half-a- 
Century,  as  may  be  expected,  and  at  the  time  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  there  were  mony  re- 
sident or  visiting,  at  Llanrwst,  who  were  unac" 
quainted  with  the  Welsh  tongue.  Whilst  the 
lodger  was  being  hoped  for,  several  men,  on  diffe- 
rent occasions,  called  at  the  cottaee  of  the  Yoys, 
when  William  was  neither  in  the  house  nor  at  his 
forge,  and  while  Abigail  was  alone.  She  under- 
stood not  their  spe^,  nor  they  hers;  and  she 
was  apt  to  make  this  circumstance  fit  in  with  her 
desire.  She  was  hoping  for  a  lodger,  and  took 
every  nnintellig[ible  male  visitor  to  be  an  intended 
one.  So,  hurriedly  saying  something  that  was 
intensely  bewildermg  to  the  Englishman,  she 
would  hurry  out  of  ine  house  and  away  down  the 
street.  This  proceeding  was,  to  say  the  leasts 
puzzling  to  the  visitor,  who  perhaps  merely  called 
to  make  an  enquiiy ,  or  to  offer  some  goods  for  sale, 
or  to  "  push  "  a  life  insurance ;  and  after  waiting 
in  wonder  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  would  probably 
walk  away  and  go  about  his  business. 

Abigail  meanwhile  had  been  rushing  about  the 
town  in  an  excited  wav,  intent  upon  finding  her 
hasband,  that  he  might  talk  witn  her  visitor  or 
at  least  interpret  to  her,  for  that  it  was  a  per- 
spective lodger  she  had  little  doubts  William, 
snaring  in  tne  excitement,  would  hurry  back  to 
the  cottage  before  the  news  was  well  told  to  him. 
Then  it  was  a  curious  si^ht,  even  for  quaint 
Llanrwst ;  the  old  man  makmg  all  speed  through 
the  streets,  and  his  partner,  now  very  scant  of 
breath,  trying  to  keep  pace  with  him ;  and  both 
with  a  look  of  anticipation  on  the  face.  And  it 
was  almost  pitiful  to  see  them  directly  after,  when 
they  were  sitting  exhausted  on  the  square  wooden 
chairs  of  the  cottage,  their  looks  expressing  dis- 
appointment,  causea  by  the  unknown  visitor 
having  departed  during  their  absence,  leaving  his 
mission  an  irritating  mystery. 

Of  course,  this  trouble  only  prevailed  when 
William  Yoys  was  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  own  home.  When  he  was  occupied  in  the 
little  workshop,  no  caller  was  allowed  to  get  away 
without  being  understood;  for  Abigail,  with  a 
fieetnesB  astounding  in  one  so  old,  was  auickly 
from  the  house  to  the  shop,  and  as  Quicxly  re- 
turned with  her  husband  at  her  heels.  Their 
hope  was  one  day  rewarded,  and  a  visitor,  whoso 
appearance  and  speech  seemed  foreign  in  ihe  eyes 
of  the  housewife,  proved  to  be  a  seeker  for  lodg- 
ings, and  that  same  day  became  an  inmate  of 
their  house. 

This  dweller  among  the  Yoys  soon  found  it 
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necessary  to  exercise  much  pantomimic  action. 
It  was  often  desirable  that  he  should  communi- 
cate his  wishes  to  his  landlady,  and  it  was  speedily 
apparent  that  the  tongue  of  neither  was  of  the 
slightest  use  towards  a  mutual  understanding, 
except  as  far  as  the  word  "  tea went.  And  that 
article's  name  may  well  be  known  in  more  lan- 
guages than  one  bv  the  toilers  of  rural  Wales, 
when  it  is  their  arink  at  almost  every  meal. 
This  habit  has  not  so  pernicious  an  effect  as  some 
would  expect,  for  the  usual  decoction  has  so  much 
water  and  so  little  tea  that  the  nerves  do  not  find 
it  a  very  strong  enemy.  But  Mrs.  Yoys'  lodger 
was  content  to  drink  tea  once  a  day — an  abstin- 
ence which  Abigail  could  not  understand — and  so 
this  one  word,  tnough  very  useful,  was  not  appli- 
cable to  all  his  instructions.  If  William  was  not 
at  hand  ,  to  undertake  the  roleot  interpreter,  it 
was  indeed  difficult  work  to  inform  the  old  lady 
that  roast  shoulder  of  mutton  with  baked  potatoes 
and  certain  vegetables  were  desired  for  three 
o'clock  that  day.  Pantomimic  gestures,  even 
aided  by  the  presence  of  the  mutton  and  the 
clock,  were  not  an  easv  mode  of  communication, 
though  often  successful,  and  found  to  improve  on 
practice.  However,  Abigail  had  great  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  her  old  nabit,  and  when  the  prolonged 
gesticulation  could  not  be  read  by  her,  she  gave  a 
few  waves  of  the  arms  and  bobs  with  the  head, 
and  made  all  speed  in  search  of  her  husband. 
These  departures  were  at  first  inexplicable  to  the 
lodger,  who  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  woman's 
return,  or  run  the  risk  of  having  his  dinner 
spoiled  and  incomplete;  it  was  very  awkward, 
too,  when  there  was  a  certain  train  and  impera- 
tive business  in  view. 

But  these  peculiarities  of  the  Yoys,  unlike  those 
of  many  people,  brought  no  harm  with  them;  and 
if  the  good  old  people  had  failings,  they  were  such 
as  "  lean'd  to  virtue's  side." 

The  small  addition  to  income  that  accompanied 
the  lodger's  advent  was  a  great  help ;  it  allowed 
the  old  nail-maker  to  suspend  work  an  hour  earlier 
occasionally,  when  he  found  that  his  strength  had 
stood  sufficient  strain  for  the  day.  And  also  by 
its  aid  they  put  carefully  away  in  an  old  ebony 
box,  whose  place  was  on  the  mantel-shelf,  small 
sums,  when  such  could  be  spared,  designed  for 
use  in  a  time  of  greater  need. 

But  this  comparative  good  fortune  did  not  en- 
dure for  long,  and  one  day  the  lodger  announced 
his  impending  departure,  for  business  was  taking 
him  to  another  town  without  expectation  of  return 
to  Llanrwst.  So  the  young  man  said  farewell  and 
went  away,  but  no  one  came  to  take  his  place  in 
the  Yoys'  household. 

On  one  bright  day  in  the  summer,  a  youthful 
gentleman,  dressed  in  tourist  garb,  which  was 
"cut"  in  style  far  nearer  the  latest  fashion  than 
Llanrwst  could  have  furnished,  was  making  in- 
quiries in  the  street  wherein  our  old  couple  dwelt, 
very  soon  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  farthest  cot- 
tage, and  his  knock  at  the  open  portal  was  answered 
by  Abigail.  The  stranger  was  ignorant  of  Welsh, 
and  of  his  introductory  speech  the  old  woman 
could  only  understand  the  one  word,  "  Yoys,"  to 
which  she  replied  by  many  energetic  and  smiling 
nods.  The  man  took  this  as  an  affirmative  answer 
to  his  query,  and  went  on  to  say  more.  In  this 
ho  got  far  beyond  Abigail,  and  she  made  the  usual 
animated  gesture,  by  which  she  tried  to  say. 
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"Wait  a  minute,  if  you  please;"  and  then  she 
trotted  off  to  find  her  husband,  who  not  long 
before  had  dressed  himself  in  his  better-day  suit, 
and  had  gone  on  an  errand  by  which  he  hoped  to 
dispose  of  some  prcnluce  of  his  labour.  The 
Btranger  was  out  upon  his  annual  holiday  tour, 
and  having  chosen  North  Wales  as  the  ground  for 
his  ramblings  this  year,  he  was  passing  through 
Llanrwst  by  coach ;  and  thinking  he  would  like  to 
spend  an  hour  or  so  in  the  little  town,  he  had 
alighted  with  the  intention  of  waiting  until  the 
coming  of  the  next  vehicle  that  would  carry  him 
by  the  route  he  wished  to  go.  He  was  from  a 
Lancastrian  town,  and  was  a  solicitor  by  profes- 
sion and  an  idler  by  inclination.  At  times  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  be  energetic 
and  play  havoc  with  work,  and  this  feeling  often 
lasted  for  quite  fifteen  minutes.  During  his  short 
stay  in  Llanrwst,  he  had  remembered  the  case  of 
a  Client  of  theirs  who  had  been  a  native  of  the 
principality,  and  who  had  died  in  his  adopted 
town  in  Lancashire,  leaving  the  surplus  of  many 
years  prudent  trading  and  living,  but  no  visible 
heir,  and  no  will  by  which  tho  disposal  of  the 
property  could  be  directed.  The  tourist  knew 
sufficient  of  the  business  of  the  firm  in  which 
he  held  his  junior  partnership  to  remember  that 
advertisements  had  failed  to  discover  the  required 
heir.  The  client  had  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
it  was  supposed — and  no  doubt  rightly — fliat  in 
the  passage  of  years  he  had  outlived  or  lost  sight 
of  all  his  kinsfolk.  In  the  gust  of  energy  that 
had  come  upon  the  tourist  on  this  bright  summer 
day  was  this  idea : — 

*'  How  smart  it  would  be  if  I  were  to  find  that 
old  fellow's  rightful  heir  during  this  outing  P ;  and 
I  suppose  there  will  be  some  relation  living  in  this 
country,  unless  the  whole  stock  has  died  out.'*  He 
really  thought  himself  a  clever  and  a  learned 
young  man ;  and  he  was  clever  in  some  ways 
(with  a  billiard  cue  for  instance),  and  he  knew  a 
ereat  deal  about  the  degrees  of  quality  of  those 
fermented  liquors  on  which  duty  is  claimed.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  smartness  he  began  to  make 
inquiries,  and  after  asking  about  half  a  dozen 
people  if  they  knew  the  name  of  "  Yoys  "  in  that 
town,  he  was  directed  to  the  nail-makcr's  abode. 
Before  he  reached  the  proper  street  (which,  as 
already  explained,  was  not  in  a  holiday  quarter) 
the  maximum  length  of  life  of  his  fitful  energy 
was  almost  reached,  added  to  which  was  the  fear 
of  missing  his  coach.  On  hearing  that  a  Yoys 
did  live  in  the  town  he  had  found  great  faith,  but 
on  reaching  the  dwelling  the  faith  evaporated— for 
no  especial  reason,  beyond  that  it  was  the  nature 
of  thfs  man's  mind  to  quickly  change.  And  when 
Abigail  made  the  unintelligible  exclamations  and 
then  disappeared,  the  young  solicitor  laughed  at 
the  seeming  strangeness  of  tne  woman,  and  waited 
for  awhile  with  impatience  and  disgust.  The  old 
body  not  retumiuflr  quickly  he  walked  to  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  finding  her  not  in  view,  he  went 
to  the  rendezvous  of  the  coaching  tourists,  and  in 
five  minutes  had  ceased  to  think  of  the  intestate 
client,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  he  was  being 
driven  out  of  the  town  of  Llanrwst,  bound  for 
the  pass  of  Llanberis,  rid  Bettwys-y-Coed  and 
Capel  Curig.  Meanwhile  the  wife  had  returned, 
close  on  the  heels  of  her  husband.  But  the  visitor 
had  only  added  one  more  to  the  Yoy's  list  of  irri- 
tating mysteries. 


Tho  junior  partner  spent  his  holiday  time  gaily, 
and  did  not  overtax  his  working  powers  even  after 
his  return  home ;  but  for  some  considerable  time 
(his  moments  of  energy  included)  he  never  gave 
one  thought  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Yoys,  deceased. 

Evil  days,  which  had  not  the  excuse  of  being 
retributive,  began  to  fall  upon  the  poor  old  people. 
Every  week  brought  a  perceptible  increase  in  tho 
unsteadiness  of  William's  nands,  as  with  his 
tongs  he  drew  the  hot  iron  from  the  forge,  and 
slowly  and  with  bad  aim  tried  to  strike  it  into 
shape.  And  every  week  the  old  shrunken  arms 
became  more  prone  to  fatigue,  and  had  oftener 
need  for  rest. 

The  affinity  between  the  aged  pair  seemed  so 
sympathetic,  that  as  with  William  so  it  was 
with  Abigail.  Both  appeared  to  decay  in  unison ; 
and  both  had  the  same  sad  thoughts.  What 
would  be  their  condition  when  the  strength  for 
labour  was  ^one  P  And  from  whence  was  the 
needful  nourishment  to  come,  thenP  Such  as 
these  were  weary  thoughts  for  a  quiet  and  loving 
old  couple,  who  had  been  thrifty  and  careful,  but 
who  unfortunately  had  never  found  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  provision  for  days  of  rest  from  work. 
But  they  were  thoughts  of  too  great  moment  to 
be  easily  banished,  and  the  shadow  of  them  grew 
until  at  last  the  substance  they  represented  came, 
like  a  dark  oppressive  cloud.  Gaunt  want  entered 
the  cottage.  Decay  of  physical  x>ower  had  laid 
William  on  his  couch.  The  little  stock  of  money 
that  had  been  pat  aside  during  the  lodger's  days, 
and  had  since  been  hoarded  as  though  it  were 
precious  life  itself,  was  soon  exhausted.  Then 
little  by  little  the  most  portable  of  the  household 
goods,  those  of  ornamentation  first,  those  of  use 
afterwards,  were  turned  into  cash. 

Still  the  old  man  lay  bedridden,  and  the  forge 
stood  cold  and  unused. 

Then  the  belief  came  to  them  that  they  must 
look  elsewhere  for  support,  and  they  turned  to  the 
only  succour  that  seemed  open  to  them — the  help 
that  the  poor-law  granted  to  the  needy.  This  was 
not  applied  for  until  it  was  plainly  the  only  refuge 
from  the  cruelty  of  starvation. 

Bnt  the  poignancy  of  our  troubles  are  seldom 
rightly  estimated  by  those  who  merely  listen  to  a 
recital  of  them.  The  guardians  of  the  poor 
thought  that  the  offer  of  "  the  house  "  would  best 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  But  this  was 
a  worthless  gift  to  William  and  Abigail,  for  the 
poor-house  law  allows  not  the  companionship 
which  is  the  privilege  of  matrimony  elsewhere. 
One  ward  for  men,  another  for  women :  this  is  the 
rule  to  which  a  pauper  must  submit.  I  am  not 
impeaching  the  justice  of  this  rule,  nor  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  framed  it ;  bnt  it  was  a  hardship — it 
was  an  impossibility — a  defeating  of  the  end  by 
the  means,  in  the  case  of  William  and  Abigail. 

These  old  people  were  not  made  of  that  hard 
unsensitive  staff  of  which  it  is  desirable  (for  his 
own  comfort)  that  the  poor  man,  much  less  the 
pauper,  should  be  moulded.  They  had  lived  to- 
gether to  within  a  few  weeks  of  fifty  years ;  in  its 
self  a  good  life  of  mutual  humble  love  and  devo- 
tion ;  to  part  them  now,  and  let  each  live,  would 
be  a  cruelty  to  them  no  less  great  than  lingering 
starvation. 

But  if  a  question  of  the  preference  ever  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Yoys,  it  did  not  dwell  there 
for  long.    They  could  not  accept  the  offer,  they 
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said,  and  pointed  ont  tbo  reason ;  and  hoped  their 
case  woula  be  favoured  with  a  reconsideration. 

The  reconsideration  was  slight,  and  brought  no 
advantage  to  the  Toys.  Guardians  have  usually 
a  trustfud  faith  in  tbeir  own  decisions. 

The  indigent  couple  met  with  much  kindness 
froravaribus  neighbours;  but  such  acts  naturally 
dwindled  as  time  went  on,  and  thongh  there  were 
some  continuous  efforts  to  mitigate  tne  want  and 
sorrow,  poverty  accelerated  decay,  and  the  old 
man  seemed  to  be  drifting  towards  the  end  of  his 
troubles.  If  he  could  live  in  comfort,  with  full 
nourishment,  he  might  likely  enough  enjoy  life  for 
many  more  years,  the  doctor  paid. 

But  I  cannot  work,  and  there  is  no  one  to  gif 
to  us,"  said  poor  William,  sorrowfully. 

'*  No  friends  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 
I  not  know  of  any ;  they  all  are  lost.** 

The  man  of  medicine  sighed  with  a  twofold  pity, 
for  the  old  couple's  trouble,  and  for  his  own  pro- 
spect of  ultimate  payment. 

In  the  midst  of  a  fine  summer  afternoon,  an 
elderly  gentleman  alighted  at  the  Llanrwst  railway 
station,  and  took  a  seat  in  a  'bus  that  plied  be- 
tween station  and  towp.  His  face  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  young  tourist  of  energetic 
moments,  of  which  the  explanation  is  easy,  for  one 
was  father  to  the  other. 

If  that  foolish  boy  of  mine  had  just  taken  the 
number  and  name  of  the  street,"  the  old  gentleman 
was  thinking,  *'  he  would  probably  have  spared  me 
a  stoppage  nere.  But  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
mentioned  the  circumstance  had  he  not  known 
that  I  was  coming  to  the  district.  Dear,  dear ! 
And  he  knowing  tne  trouble  I've  taken  to  get  the 
matter  settled.  I  hope  I  may  find  some  of  them 
here." 

When  he  alighted  at  the  town  he  made  an 
inquiry.  "  No,  1  don't  know  the  name,"  said  the 
person  appealed  to ;  "  but  that  gentleman  crossing 
towards  neru,  he's  a  doctor,  and  would  be  as 
likely  to  know  as  any." 

"Toys !  "  uaid  the  doctor.  "  Yes,  I  know  the 
people. '  He  looked  at  the  gentleman  with  a  slight 
appearance  of  curiosity,  and  then  remarked: 
'*  ril  walk  with  you  and  point  out  the  house,  which 
is  not  easy  to  find  from  directions,  if  you  don't 
objects  The  fact  is,  they  are  patients  of  mine, 
but  I've  been  busy  lately  and  a  

So  they  walked  on  together. 

When  they  reached  the  cottage  the  door  was 
closed,  and  all  within  seemed  very  silent.  The 
doctor,  instead  of  making  his  usual  brisk  entry, 
almost  paused — he  knew  not  why — and  then 
knocked  gently,  opened  the  door,  and  walked  in. 
The  stranger  waited  at  the  portal,  but  not  for 
long,  for  the  other  returned  soon,  alone  and  with 
a  pale  face.  The  physician  made  movement  with 
hiA  lips  and  beckoned  the  visitor  in. 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  sad  but  peaceful.  On 
the  conch  that  had  been  brought  from  the  upper 
room  in  order  that  it  might  be  handier  for  Abigail's 
attendance,  were  laid  side  by  side,  with  an  arm  of 
each  in  embrace,  the  forms  of  William  and  his 
wife.  There  was  a  grey  look  on  the  face  of  both, 
but  the  expression  was  calmer  than  it  had  been 
for  many  weeks,  as  though  some  trouble  had  just 
been  relieved.  Neither  the  physician  nor  the 
visitor  retired  at  the  sight,  as  they  would  have 
done  had  they  thought  this  was  a  sleep  of  mere 
refreshment.  But  the  doctor  made  haste  to  settle 
his  fears,  and  the  other  stood  in  astonishment. 
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"  My  science  is  of  no  use  here." 

"What  is  it?  Suicide?" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  natural  decay,  and 
trouble,  and  want,  I  suppose." 

But  these  meagre  words  do  not  explain  such  a 
passing  away. 

"  Poor  souls  !  How  sad !  "  said  the  man  of  law, 
as  he  turned  to  the  uncovered  deal  table  upon 
which  stood  a  large  book,  open  at  the  first  page. 

"The  family  Bible.   And  the  fly-leaf  made  a 

register.    William  Yoys,  sou  of   .    Why  this 

is  the  very  man  I  want,  the  nephew  of  our  client. 
And  here  is  the  date  of  their  marriage.  Dear, 
dear  me!  How  strange*  Just  fifty  years 
to-day." 

It  was  their  golden  wedding. 


THE  FROG. 

IF  we  were  asked  to  state  wh^  the  frog  is  so 
little  admired,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  he  looks  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  be 
generally  appreciated  in  a  world  where  folly  is 
more  esteemed  than  wisdom.  Most  people  vote 
him  a  dull,  hateful  fellow;  in  fact,  company  for 
nobody.  'J'his  opinion,  based  on  error,  helps  to  keep 
the  little  jumping  gentleman  from  receiving  the 
notice  and  favour  he  so  well  deserves.  His  friends 
are  few  indeed,  and  as  for  lady  admirers,  it  is  donbt- 
ful  if  he  has  ever  had  one.  Instead  of  regarding 
his  intelligence  and  varied  parts  with  affection, 
the  fair  sex  reject  him  as  a  whole,  and  show  their 
detestation  by  screaming  and  jumping  whenever 
he  approaches,  let  his  intentions  be  ever  so  good. 
An  ardent  lover  himself,  he  has  much  reason  to 
complain  of  such  heartless  treatment.  No  won- 
der he  seems  melancholy  and  despondent  at  times, 
but  •*  hop "  is  his  motto,  so  in  spite  of  every 
repulse  he  goes  on  hopping  to  the  last. 

We  know  that  nothing  succeeds  in  love  like  a 
dauntless  spirit,  and  of  this  Mr.  Frog  supplies 
a  very  good  illustration.  On  a  fine  evening 
in  spring,  should  you  happen  to  pass  a  reedy 
pool,  you  will  probably  near  him  singing  an 
amorous  ditty,  a*proof  in  itself  of  how  successfnl 
he  has  been.  His  musical  powers  are  perhaps 
not  of  the  highest  order,  but  as  the  duet  kept  up 
by  himself  and  his  partner  is  evidentljr  very  gra- 
tifying to  themselves,  that  is  everything.  Like 
certain  other  poets  and  musicians  they  don't  want 
your  appreciation ;  their  song  is  the  outcome  Of 
an  ecstasy  of  soul  which  is  denied  to  the  vulgar, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  comprehended  by  such. 
Oroak,  croak,  croak,  goes  one.  How  delightful ! 
exclaims  the  other,  with  a  croak,  croak,  croak. 
What  a  waste  of  music!  would  be  the  cynic's 
natural  comment.  Not  at  all.  Draw  near  to  the 
pool,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  rejoicing  will  at 
once  become  manifest.  Verj^  likely  there  i%i  a 
ho;»t  of  frogs  just  showing  their  heads  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  See  how  earnest  they 
appear;  how  bright  their  eyes  shine:  can  their 
excitement  be  all  about  nothing  ?  Your  intrusion 
brings  the  concert  to  a  sudden  termination ;  in  a 
hurry-scurry  fashion  the  vocalists  pop  below  to 
hide  themselves  among  the  reeds  or  grass.  Bat 
what  is  the  transparent  jelly-like  substance,  dotted 
with  specks,  suspended  iu  the  water?  There! 
the  secret  is  out  The  interesting  event  which 
the  frogs  were  celebrating,  the  advent  of  another 
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feneration,  is  wrapped  up  in  that  slimy  material, 
f  all  ffoos  well  each  of  those  species  will  crow 
into  a  frog.  As  every  female  produces  something 
near  1,200  of  these  eggs,  the  frogs  surely  had  a 
right  to  feel  glad,  when  some  other  parents  make 
such  a  fuss  over  one  solitary  little  stranger. 

With  the  exception  of  plumage  a  bird  is  perfect 
as  soon  as  hatched.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  a  baby 
fro^.  It  passes  through  several  stages  before 
arriving  at  the  perfect  state.  In  the  first  place 
the  egg  becomes  marked  with  little  furrows, 
showing  the  vital  power  at  work  within.  Next  a 
tiny  lump  of  ielly-like  life  emerges,  and  by  means 
of  a  sucker,  clings  to  a  convenient  plant.  Later 
on  gills  and  a  tail  are  evolved,  in  which  condition 
the  youncster  is  a  fish,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  large  dot  with  a  long  tail.  At  this  stage  he 
flits  about  through  the  water,  now  under  the 
name  of  a  tadpole.  The  next  change  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  pair  of  hind  legs,  which  are  soon 
followed  by  a  pair  of  front  limbs.  In  the  mean- 
time the  tail  is  absorbed,  the  mouth  gradually 
widens,  the  gills  disappear,  and  in  future  the 
creature  breaSies  through  lungs,  which  have  been 
slowly  developing  to  take  the  place  of  the  dis- 
carded breathing  apparatus  of  a  fish.  From  that 
time  froggy  is  more  at  home  on  the  land  than  in 
the  water.  Before  he  is  as  big  as  a  bea,n,  he  sets 
out  on  a  tour,  along  with  a  host  of  friends  and 
relations,  to  see  what  the  world  is  like.  In  warm 
moist  weather,  "personally  conducted  parties" 
of  such  vast  multitudes  are  seen,  that  some 
country  people,  to  account  for  their  numbers, 
.  believe"  in  "  frog  showers."  The  neighbourhood 
of  pools  is  fairly  alive  with  them  when  an  exodus 
takes  place.  Each  little  fellow,  greatly  to  his 
credit,  starts  in  life  on  his  own  account,  without 
ever  getting  so  much  as  a  "shove"  from  his 
parents,  for  after  the  rays  of  the  sun  hatches 
nim,  ho  is  independent  of  all  aid. 

Having  no  ribs  to  keep  his  chest  distended,  the 
perfect  frofj^  breathes  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He 
forces  the  air  down  in  a  series  of  gulps,  and  gasps 
and  puffs  with  his  efforts  like  an  asthmatic 
sufferer.  His  adaptation  for  an  amphibious 
existence,  has  certain  disadvantages,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  But  then  he  has  several  compen- 
sating gifts.  He  can  absorb  air  through  his  skin, 
and  on  the  same  principle  he  has  the  power  of 
drinking  in  water  all  over  his  body.  He  is  a  "  wet 
customer "  truly,  for  he  sometimes  imbibes  a 
quantitv  equal  to  his  own  weight.  On  being  dis- 
turbed he  fre<niently  shows  his  indignation  and 
lightens  himself  at  the  same  time  by  ejecting  a 
portion  of  his  supply  at  the  intruder.^  formerly 
the  emitted  fluid  was  thought  to  be  poisonous,  but 
viper  though  he  is,  he  possesses  no  poisonous 
properties.  He  has  neither  sting  nor  fangs  to  be 
nnrtful.  Of  teeth  he  boasts  a  great  number, 
about  eighty ;  however,  having  no  particular  use 
for  them,  they  are  very  rudimentaiV.  His  food, 
insects  of  different  kinds,  he  swallows  without 
mastication.  Who,  to  look  at  him,  would  fancy 
that  he  is  an  expert  fly-catcher  ?  One  might  won- 
der how  he  caught  them.  No  person  would  give 
him  credit  for  half  his  artfulness.  He  has  been 
known  to  turn  over  on  his  back  and  roll  himself 
in  fine  dxy  mould,  so  as  to  give  himself  the  appear* 
anoe  of  a  lump  of  earth,  and  thus,  to  deceive  the 
poor  flies,  lie  in  wait  near  a  spot  where  thev 
nad  discovered  some  favourite  morsel  of  food. 


As  each  alights  it  disappears  mystenonsly  in  an 
instant.  If  the  grinning  rascal  was  asked  to 
explain  the  trick,  especially  when  in  an  obliging 
mood,  he  would  probably  put  his  tongue  out. 
This  organ  is  of  such  unusual  length  that  it  has 
to  be  doubled  up  in  his  mouth,  except  at  feeding 
time.  The  tip  is  covered  with  a  sticky  secretion, 
which,  on  striking  against  an  insect  makes  it 
fast,  to  be  plunged  down  the  captor*s  throat  with 
lightning  speed. 

As  a  jumper  the  frog  stands  unrivalled.  He 
leaps  about  fifty  times  his  own  length  at  one 
bound.  To  equal  him  a  man  would  have  to  dear 
three  hundred  feet,  and  spring  a  hundred  in 
height. 

Wonderful  stories  are  published  from  time  to 
time,  alleging  that  a  living  fro^  has  been  met  with 
in  a  crevice,  at  a  great  depth  m  the  earth,  where 
it  must  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years  with- 
out  food.  Sometimes  these  eensational  specimens 
are,  as  far  as  assertion  goes,  discovered  at  the 
bottom  of  coal  pits,  and  again  in  stone  qnarriee. 
The  frog  has  a  surprising  knack  undoubtedlr 
of  how  not  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,  still, 
although  he  can  live  through  adverse  circum« 
stances  better  than  most  other  creatures,  the 
impossible  is  beyond  him.  When  he  has  been 
found  in  strauG^e  places,  as  he  has  often  been,  there 
is  little  doubt  he  must  have  had  food  brought  to 
him,  probably  along  with  uifiltrated  rain.  That 
he  could  not  otherwise  live  has  been  proved  by 
cruel  experiments,  carried  out  by  Dr.  Bnckland 
and  others.  The  gentleman  named  selected  toads 
for  his  ill-used  subjects;  but  the  relationship 
between  them  and  the  frog  is  so  dose  that  the 
results  will  apply  to  both.  He  placed  twelve  toads 
in  twelve  separate  holes  cut  in  blocks  of  soft 
limestone,  and  also  another  twelve  in  blocks  ol 
hard,  flinty  sandstone.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
cells  was  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  whidi 
was  cemented  to  its  stone.  The  imprisoned  toads 
were  next  buried  three  feet  in  the  earth.  At  the 
same  time  four  more  were  deposited  in  hdes  cat 
into  an  apple  tree,  and  shut  in  with  tightly  fitting 
pluij^s.  Four  others  were  put  into  a  plaster  <3 
Pans  bowl,  which  was  closed  up  with  a  luting. 
In  a  little  over  a  year  the  thirty-two  reptiles  were 
examined.  Every  one  in  the  hard  stones  had 
died ;  all  in  the  wood ;  two  in  the  plaster  of  Paris ; 
and  the  other  two  were  in  a  dying  state.  Those 
in  the  soft  limestone  fared  better.  Although  the 
smallest  had  succumbed,  some  of  the  surviving 
ones  appeared  to  be  in  quite  a  healthy  condition, 
and  two  were  actually  fatter  than  when  they  were 
put  in.  It  is  supposed  that  water  had  filtrated 
through  the  porous  stones,  and  insects  had  cer- 
tainly penetrated  into  one  cell.  The  survivors 
were  sealed  up  for  another  twelve  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  none  were  alive. 

In  taming  from  the  toad  as  a  martyr  to  soienoe, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  frog  has  also 
been  the  means  of  elucidating  some  obecure 
scientific  points.  His  transparent  sldn  reveals 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  beautiful  provision 
of  Nature  for  renovating  the  system,  which  might 
be  disputed  as  a  theory  were  we  unable  to  see  the 
actual  work  perform^  by  the  heart,  shown  so 
clearly  in  the  reptile's  foot.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  is  the  father  of  galvanism,  a  very  high  honour 
surdy,  since  it  has  won  favour  as  a  healing  art. 

John  Suxhkbjuaub, 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  WASHING  AT  HOME. 


Sanitabt  Washing 

AT  HOMB. 

By  using  HUDSON'S 
EXTRACT  of  SOAP, 
the  Family  Wash  of  a 
large  or  small  house- 
hold  can  be  quickly 
done  with  ease  and 
economy.  Clothes 
beautifully  sweet, 
wholesome,  lily-white, 
and  fresh  as  sea  breezes. 
All  risk  of  contagion 
with  infected  clothes  at 
Laundries  or  where  the 
washing  is  put  out, 
entirely  avoided. 


Fine  Laces  to  heavy 
Blankets,  without  the 
rough  usage,  terrible 
danger  of  infection,  and 
mischievous  practices 
of  the  Laandries.  No 
rotting  or  fraying  of  the 
Clothes  by  bleaching 
Chemicals,  no  hard 
rubbing  !  scrubbing  1 
brushing !  or  straining  1 
being  necessary.  The 
Dirt  slips  away,  saving 
Labour,  saving  Firing, 
saving  Wear  and  Tear. 
Hudson*s  Extract  of 
Soap  is  free  from  any- 
thing of  an  injurious 
character.  A  pure.  Dry 
Soap,  in  fine  powder. 


Rapidly  Soluble,     Latbe'rs  freely..    Softens  Water. 

A    PERFECT    HARD -W  AT ER_ SOAP 

«•  ACold-WaterSoap!  A  Soft-Water  Boap !  A  Hot-Water  Soap  I 


Bewart  of  SeonddloM  Imitations.  Intiat  upon,  BUDSOUrS 
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fhid  Fventichere,  in  Packets  one  Penny  andXipward, 


UnrivalUd  as  a  purifying  agent  and  producer  of  clean,  sweet  linen.  ^^..^^^  ;   . 

EXTRAOT  of  So  J  P,  which  has  become  a  household  word  aU  over  the  u^ld  for  jaunty,  sweetness,  andheaUM, 
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AFTER  TAKING  TWO  BOTTLES 

I  derived  benefit  I  nerer  ooold  haye  anticipated,  after  raffering 
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as  consnltiqg  physicians.  I  hope  this  testimonial,  if  it  will  not 
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Toothache,  Neuralgia 

Faceache,  Tic,  'Sick  Headachy. 
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MY  UNCLE'S  HOBBy. 

BY  C.  J.  BILLSON. 


"  "D  EGINALD,"  said  my  uncle  one  morning 
Xy   after  breakfast,  *'Bose  d'Agincourt  is 
coming  to  stay  with  us  to-morrow." 

I  suppose  that  most  young  fellows,  shut  np  in  a 
doll  country  house,  with  no  companions  except  a 
Bcientifio  uncle  and  a  faded  aunt,  would  have  been 
possessed  by  extrava^nt  delight  upon  hearing  of 
the  approaching  visit  of  a  bright  Devonshire 
maiden.  You  will  be^n  to  understand  the  nn- 
naturalness  of  my  position  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
was  not.  At  my  uncle's  announoement  my  heart 
sank  like  lead.  The  fear  of  his  hobby  was  upon 
me. 

"  Her  father  was  a  fine  knightly  soul,"  con- 
tinned  my  nncle,  "  and  her  mother  was  distinctly 
a  clever  woman.  General  d'Aginconrt,  her  uncle, 
was  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw.  I  am  in* 
clined  to  waive  a  certain  ancestor  in  the  maternal 
line,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  a  valetudinarian 
and  a  bore ;  and  as  to  Miss  d'Agincourt's  great 
aunt,  Lady  Somers,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  crea- 
ture of  weak  intellect,  there  is  a  trustworthy 
traditbn  of  a  fall  in  the  nursery,  which  will  dis- 
pose of  the  supposition  of  any  hereditary  taint." 

These  remarks  of  my  uncle  terrified  me.  I 
waited  anxiously,  but  I  knew  what  was  coming. 
Taking  his  pipe  from  his  lips  with  that  meditative 
gesture  which  I  knew  so  well,  he  proceeded. 

"My  researches  into  the  life-history  of  the 
family  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
I  now  propose  to  devote  seven  days  to  the  analysis 
of  the  yonng  lady  herself.  At  the  end  of  a  week, 
if  the  result  of  my  observations  points  in  that 
direction,  I  shall  ask  you.  to  propose  to  her." 

I  expected  the  blow,  but  it  staggered  me  never- 
theless. Argument,  I  knew,  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 


•*  But  what  is  she  like,  uncle  P  "  I  asked. 
She  will  be,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my 
present  data,  of  the  synthetic  order  of  mind. 
That  is  my  hope.  Whatyou  want  in  a  wife,  my 
dear  boy,  is  synthesis.  You're  so  confoundedly 
analytical ;  von  haven't  a  spark  of  imagination 
in  your  whole  composition.  That  was  your  poor 
mother's  fault." 

**  Bat,  uncle,  I  meant  what  is  she  like  per» 
sonally  f  " 

"  She'll  be  handsome  enough  for  you,  you  young 
rogue,  I'll  be  bound.  But  you  will  judge  for 
yo\irself  to-morrow.  You  can  take  the  dog-cart 
down  to  Crompton  station  to  meet  the  five  o'clock 
train.  To-day  is  Thursday ;  on  Saturday  week  I 
will  tell  you  if  you  may  propose  to  her." 

My  uncle  beamed  benignantly,  and  strolled  into 
the  garden. 


n. 

I  LOVED  no  one  in  the  world  better  than  I  loved 
my  uncle,  the  kind  old  guardian  of  my  boyhood, 
but  ever  since  I  had  arrived  at  man  s  estate,  I 
lived  in  dread  of  his  hobby.  I  was  convinced  of 
a  sneaking  tendency  to  the  romantic  in  my  own 
disposition  which  would  harmonise  ill  with  his 
Scientific  t>lans  for  my  future,  and  I  shrank  from 
the  trouble  which  I  thought  was  sure  to  come 
between  us  when  the  time  came  for  the  practical 
working-out  of  his  theories.  To  listen  and  assent 
to  his  learned  dissertations  upon  heredity  was  one 
thing ;  to  marry  a  girl  because  the  match  would 
dovetail  with  his  priiiciples  was  quite  another. 
As  I  drove  down  to  Crompton  the  next  day,  I  felt 
that  I  had  already  conceived  a  deep  aversion  for 
this  young  lady  who  had  been  selected  as  a  fitting 
compliment  to  my  existence. 

Tnis  feeling  lasted  for  half  an  hour.  As  soon 
as  the  train  arrived,  and  Miss  d'Aginconrt  stepped 
from  her  carriage,  I  beffan  to  relent ;  when  I  had 
introduced  myself,  and  heard  the  music  of  her 
replies,  I  began  to  like  her ;  and  when  I  handed 
her  into  the  do2-cart  I  was  in  love  with  her.  The 
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rapidity  of  my  snbiection  amazed  me,  for  although 
I  had  always  professed  to  believe  in  love  at  first 
sight,  I  had  Dever  actually  realized  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event  happening  to  myself.  But  now  I 
felt  like  a  newly-awakened  Oymon ;  my  soul  sud- 
denly expanded  with  the  most  delicious  sensations 
I  had  ever  experienced.  I  cannot  describe  her.  I 
never  could  understand  how  any  one  dare  attempt 
to  reproduce  in  words  the  nameless  grace  of 
womanhood.  Indeed,  to  make  an  inventory  of  her 
charms  would  be  misleading,  for  it  was  not  the 
aggregate  sum  of  her  attractions  which  rendered 
her  so  fascinating,  but  rather  the  ever-shifting  play 
and  variety  of  their  combinations.  In  a  word,  she 
was  the  most  winning  young  woman  I  had  ever 
^een. 

My  dear  uncle  welcomed  her  with  his  nsnal 
kindliness,  mingled  with  a  critical  admiration  de- 
lightful to  behold.  His  hobby  had  never  produced 
such  fruit  before !  He  was  very  attentive  to  her 
during  the  evening,  and  indeed  monopolized  so 
much  of  her  conversation,  that  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  sulky,  although  I  knew  that  his  at- 
tentions to  her  were  in  my  ow^  in^terest.  I  knew 
that,  while  he  was  playfully  drawing  out  her 
various  tastes  and  proclivities,  he  mentally  noted 
them  down  for  his  own  purposes;  and  when  I 
heard  her  quick-witted  replies,  I  was  sure  that 
she  must  be  finding  favour  in  his  eyes.  But  he 
had  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  and 
^refused  to  anticipate.  When  we  were  left  alone 
at  night,  and,  brimming  over  with  excitement,  I 
asked  his  opinion  of  her,  he  only  answered — 

"Well,  she  seems  a  sensible  girl,  and  she  is 
certainly  a  pretty  one.  She  has  her  father's 
eyes.  Did  I  ever  tell  yon  the  story  of  Philip 
d'Agincourt  and  the  French  marine  P 

But  I  was  in  no  mood  for  listening  to  my 
uncle's  yarns,  and  hastily  bade  him  good-night. 

During  the  week  Miss  d'Agincourt  and  I 
walked  and  talked  and  rode  and  read  together, 
and  my  life  was  raised  to  a  very  high  pressure. 
One  look  from  those  deep  eyes  could  raise  me  to 
a  state  of  ecstatic  hapmness  or  plunge  me  into 
the  depths  of  misery.  ^  How  delightful  were  such 
possibilities  in  comparison  with  tne  monotony  of 
my  previous  existence  I  Is  not  love  like  Captain 
"mute's  Oriental  pickle;  "  a  most  delicious  com- 
bination of  sweets  and  sours  P  "  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  Rose  was  "  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  me,"  as  modest  young  meii  say  in  novels ;  but 
the  uncertainty,  and  the  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear,  plagued  me  terribly,  and  made  me  uncommonly 
glad  when  the  Saturday  arrived  on  which  my 
nncle  had  promised  to  pronounce  his  verdict. 
What  that  verdict  would  W I  had  no  doubt;  for 
my  ancle  was  evidently  fasdnated  by  the  &irl  he 
had  undertaken  to  analyse,  and  I  could  nardly 
think  that,  after  the  first  evening,  he  had  had  the 
heart  to  dissect  her. 


"  I  don't  wish  yon  to  do  anything  except  make 
yourself  civil  to  the  girl  so  long  as  she  remains 
nere.  Of  course  I  am  rather  disappointed  that 
she  has  turned  ont  so  different  from  what  I  ex- 
pected, but  we  must  look  elsewhere.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  I  regret  her  visit  here,  for  she 
is  a  very  pleasant  soul  to  have  about  the  house-* 
a  delightful  little  body.  I  think  we  have  all  en- 
joyed her  company." 

**But  uncle,"  I  gasped,  "you  said  she  is  so 
sensible  and  good,  and  I  am  sure  .she  is  both. 
What  objection  can  there  be  to  her?  I  think  one 
might  go  farther  and  fare  worse,"  I  added  with  a 
foolish  laugh. 

"  My  dear  l^oy,"  teplied  my  uncle,  taking  his  pipe 
from  nis  lips  and  proceeding  to  mount  his  hobby, 
"  she  is  an  excellent  woman,  an  admirable  woman. 
She  would  make  a  capital  wife  for  a  poet  or  a 
novelist.  I  think  of  asking  Tom  Woodbird  down 
to  meet  her.  If  I  could  marry  those  two,  it  would 
be  a  beautiful  match.  Of  course  I  must  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  mating  her  with  a  practiciu fellow 
like  you ;  such  a  marriage  could  produce  nothing 
but  the  commonplace.  You  have,  neither  of  you 
one  iota  of  imagination.  It  is  a  disappointment 
to  me,  I  confess ;  for,  personally,  I  like  the  girl 
very  much,  and  everything  else  is  in  her 
favour." 

I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer. 

"  Uncle,"  I  cried,  "  I  hope  you're  not  serious, 
because  I — I'm  in  love  with  her !  " 

"  I  thought  you  seemed  rather  smitten,"  said 
my  uncle,  with  the  most  aggravating  coolness, 
"  but  the  feeling  will  soon  pass  away.  As  for 
your  being  *  in.  love '  with  her,  even  you  must 
see  that  such  a  thing  is  psychologically  absurd. 
You  know  very  well  how  often  I  have  told  you 
that  it  is  only  the  attraction  of  opposites  wnich 
produces  any  real  and  lasting  attachment.  Now, 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  such  attraction  be- 
tween two  equally  sensible  persons,  like  Eose  and 
you." 

"  I'm  not  sensible,  nncle  5  I  write  poetry.'* 

"  What  f  "  exclaimed  my  uncle,  oounding  out 
of  his  chair  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  "Is  that 
true,  Reginald  P  That  would  alter  the  base,  in- 
deed. But  if  8  impossible.  Some  moralking 
doggrel— eh  P  Good  solid  matter  of  fact  cut  into 
longs  and  shorts.  Ah,  my  dear  Beginald,  that 
isn  t  poetry ! " 

Now,  I  was  not  a  little  vain  of  the  results  of 
my  surreptitious  courtship  of  the  Muses,  and  these 
remarks  chafed  me. 

I*  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  have  written  any- 
thing first-rate,  but  I  hope  it's  better  than  you 
fiuppose." 

"Well,  well,"  said  my  uncle,  with  tJiat  kiudly 
incredulous  smile  of  his,  '*  bring  your  versea  to 
zne  to-night,  and  I'll  look  at  them.  And  now  go 
into  the  garden  and  play  croquet  with  Eose." 


in. 

"Wbix,  Iteginald,**  said  my  nncle,  smoking  his 
after-breakfast  pipe  upon  that  Saturday  morning, 
"  my  observations  of  Bose  d*  Agin  court  were  soon 
completed.  She  is  a  good,  honest,  sensibloi  and 
practical  little  woman.'' 

My  ears  tingled  with  delight. 

'*  168,  undo ;  and  yon  wish  me  1 


IV. 


Was  ever  budding  poet  placed  in  bucH  a  situa- 
tion P  The  happiness  of  my  life  hung  upon  the 
power  of  my  verse.  It  was  with  ^verish  im- 
patience that  I  opened  the  desk  wluch  held  my 
little  store  of  honev,  and  sat  down  to  select  a 
sample  for  my  uncle's  palate.  Dear  what 
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poor  stuff  ifc  was !  Snrely  I  had  Inown  flashes 
of  fancy,  and  experienced  the  poet's  frenzy,  or 
could  it  have  have  been  only  the  frenzy  for 
scribbling  ?  With  a  sinking  heart  I  chose  three 
or  four  of  my  most  cherisned  productions,  and 
took  them  with  me  to  show  to  my  uncle  after 
dinner. 

When  the  ladles  had  retired,  I  gulped  down  a 
glass  of  claret,  and  produced  the  MS.  from  my 
pocket. 

Ky  uncle  took  them  with  a  smile  which  really 
tried  my  strong  affection  for  him,  promising  to 
look  at  them  l^fore  bed-time.  He  had  evidently 
no  faith  in  my  poetical  genius. 

Bose  was  more  fascinating  that  evening  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  She  sang  "  My  mother 
bids  me  bind  my  hair "  with  so  sweet  a  manner 
that  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  How  I  wished 
that  1  had  expressed  myself  better  in  that  **  Ode  to 
the  Great  Bear!  "  And  yet  I  cherished  a  secret 
hope  of  my  uncle's  conversion. 

Alas!  1  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"I  wouldn't  waste  any  more  time  over  this 
sort  of  thing,"  said  the  cruel  critic,  handing  me 
back  my  precious  MS.  "It's  not  in  your  line, 
my  boy.  Try  trigonometry.  By-the-way,  my 
dear,"  he  added,  turning  to  my  aunt,  "  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  drop  a  note  to  Woodbird,  and  ask 
him  to  come  to  us  on  Tuesday." 

Then  I  lost  my  temper.  1  told  my  ancle  that 
I  had  sworn  by  the  nine  gods  to  marry  Eose 
d'Aginconrt,  and  that  nothing  on  earth  should 
prevent  my  proposing  to  her,  least  of  all  a  ridicu- 
lous subservience  to  crotchets  that  were  all  moon- 
shine. She  was  the  only  woman  I  could  ever  love, 
and  I  would  never  marry  any  girl  to  point  a  theory 
or  adorn  a  scientific  treatise. 

^*  You  should  not  speak  of  science  in  that  way, 
my  boy,"  said  my  uncle  very  gravely.  "  When 
you  are  older  you  will  see  matters  in  another 
fight ; "  and  all  my  wrath  broke  in  vain  upon  his 
pUcid  front. 

Before  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  was  firmly 
resolved  to  prppose  to  Bose  the  next  day,  "  before 
that  warbling  idiot  Woodbird  comes  upon  the 
scene,"  I  muttered  to  myself. 

The  next  morning,  however,  brought  less  pre- 
cipitate counsels.  1  felt  that  I  could  not  offend 
my  uncle.  Not  only  was  I  to  some  extent  depen- 
dent upon  my  guardian,  but  I  was  also  deeply 
attached  to  him,  and  I  was  aware  that  the  only 
proper  course  to  pursue  was  to  endeavour  to  alter 
his  wish.  The  nobby  must  be  attacked.  After 
the  pitiful  failure  of  my  poetic  effusions  to  alter 
his  opinion  of  me,  any  further  efforts  in  that 
diiectaoB  would  be  useless.  I  loused  to  startlel 
him  with  some  wild  and  weird  nctions  of  my 
creative  fancy,  but  found  myself  quite  unable  to 
concoct  anv.  And  so  I  dnfbed  on  irresolutely, 
until  Tuesoay  came,  and  brought  Tom  Woodbird 
to  stay  with  ub. 


and,  when  he  saw  how  matters  stood  between 
Bose  and  roe,  he  most  honourably  refrained  from 
any  poaching  upon  my  preserves.  So  much  was 
I  pleased  witn  this  delicacy  that  I  resolved  to  take 
him  into  mj  confidence.  As  he  was  a  poet,  a 
being  "of  imagination  all  compact,"  he  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  imagine  some  scheme  for. 
attacking  my  uncle's  hobby.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. It  is  true  that  he  embraced  the  situa* 
tion  with  an  Olympian  roar  of  laughter,  which 
somewhat  outraged  my  sympathies,  until  I  re» 
membered  the  privilege  which  superior  men 
possess  of  looking  on  the  humorous  side  of  things, 
and  I  did  not  taKe  offence.  He  made  very  lignt 
of  the  hobby,  and  promised  me  that  my  uncle 
should  be  won  over  in  a  few  days. 

**  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  he  said, "  that  I  have 
done  battle  with  the  subjects  of  Queen  Entelccheia, 
*  et  militavi  non  sine  gloria.* " 

The  allusion  to  Babelais  was  beyond  me,  but  I 
had  learnt  enough  Latin  at  Eton  to  construe  the 
quotation  from  Horace,  and  felt  much  relieved  at 
having  secured  so  excellent  a  champion.  What 
his  plan  of  attack  was  he  would  not  tell  me,  and 
he  made  me  promise  to  leave  everything  in  his 
hands,  and  to  wait  patiently  until  the  enemy 
surrendered.  I  cannot  say  that  I  waited  patiently, 
for  I  was  burning  with  anxiety  to  know  what 
would  happen,  but  I  refrained  from  any  inter- 
ference. The  campaign  was  unexpectedly  brief. 
On  the  very  day  after  my  conversation  with  Wood- 
bird,  whilst  I  was  indulging  my  melAuoholy  in  the 
garden,  I  saw  my  uncle  coming  towards  me  with 
a  glow  on  his  face  that  made  my  heart  leap. 

"  Beginald,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  speaking  m  an  excited  way  very 
different  from  his  habitual  manner ;  **  go  at  once 
and  ask  Bose  to  be  your  wife :  she  is  in  the  con-^ 
servatory  alone.  Heaven  grant  that  she  may  say. 
yes!" 

What  were  my  feelings  do  you  think  P  Oh,  the 
jov,  the  uncertainty,  the  despondency!  If  she  should 
rei  use  me  P  Ah,  now  I  began  to  see  upon  what 
slight  hopes  I  had  built  my  foolish  castle  in  the  air! 
Never  did  a  man  prepare  for  a  surgical  operatiou 
certain  either  to  kill  or  euro  him  with  more  pain- 
ful emotions  than  I  went  to  put  my  fate  to  the 
touch.  How  it  all  h^pened  I  do  not  know. 
From  the  time  at  which  1  entered  the  conservatory 
to  the  time  when  Bose  and  I  left  it  together 
swimming  in  a  dream  of  mutual  happiness,  I  can 
only  remember  distinctly  my  words,  "  Do  you  care 
for  me  P  **  and  her  precious  answer,  **  Yes." 

We  went  to  my  uncle,  who  blessed  us  with  tears 
in  his  eyes :  there  were  not  three  happier  indi- 
viduals in  the  world.  The  afternoon  ^ided  away 
in  rapture.  The  hobby  was  forgotten ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  evening  that  I  had  any  thought  of 
gratitude  to  Woodbird,  or  curiosity  as  to  the 
reason  of  my  uncle's  sudden  chaoge  of  front; 


y. 

WooDBiBB  was  not  at  all  of  an  unpleasant  B|)ecie8 
of  poet.  He  had  not  been  soured  by  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes  any  more  than  ordinary  people  who 
are  unable  to  pen  their  aspirations.  He  did  iiot 
seem  at  all  addicted  to  mooning,  bnt  entered 
h^rtily  into  everything  that  was  going  forward, 


VI. 

YoTT  must  give  up  writing  poetry,  my  dear,  when 
you're  married,"  said  my  uncle  to  Bose,  as  wc  were 
taking  coffee  in  the  drawingroom. 

**  On,  I  could  never  write  a  line  of  poetry ! "  she 
answered  blushing.  "  Uncle — for  I  must  always 
call  you  uncle — I  see  I  must  make  a  confession. 
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Will  yon  ever  forgive  me  ?  It  was  all  Mr.  Wood- 
bird's  doing.  Those  verses  which  I  showed  you 
this  morning  were  never  written  by  poor  me  I 
Did  you  really  think  that  I  could  have  written 
them  ?  It  was  all  a  little  conspiracy  between  Mr. 
Woodbird  and  me.  He  wrote  them  for  the 
Orosvenor  Magazine,  and  said  he  wanted  a  per- 
fectly unbiased  opinion  of  them,  so  I  promised  to 
give  them  to  you  without  telling  yon  who  wrote 
tnem»but  pretending  they  were  mine,  as  if  I  could 
write  poetry  !  And  I  didn't  tell  you,  Mr.  Wood- 
bird,  now  pleased  he  was  with  them.  He  said 
they  actually  showed — what  was  it,  uncle?— 
'  synthetic  imagination  P '  Oh,  you  dear  uncle, 
did  you  really  think  I  had  any '  synthetic  imagina- 
tion P '  Vm  afraid  y^u  will  be  so  disappointed 
with  me!" 

So  this  was  the  secret  of  my  uncle's  conversion ! 
I  looked  at  Woodbird,  who  was  sitting  with  a 
comical  twinkle  in  his  eye,  intensely  relishing  the 
situation.  As  for  my  uncle,  his  face  was  a  study. 
A  battle  was  ^oing  on  in  his  heart  between  the 
hobby  and  his  aiiection  for  Bose  and  myself. 
Science  and  love  together  puckered  up  his  face 
into  the  most  grotesque  complex  expression  of 
annoyance  and  satisfaction.  But  nis  kindly 
nature  proved  too  strong  for  the  resistance  of  his 
crotchets,  and  he  submitted.  He  rose  from  his 
seat,  and,  going  up  to  Bose,  kissed  her  upon  the 
forehead  and  said — 

*'  I  shall  never  be  disappointed  with  you,  dear 
Bose.  Tou  have  won  my  heart,  as  well  as 
Beginald's." 

And  so  the  hobby  was  vanquished.  When  I 
told  Bose  the  whole  story,  she  was  at  first  rather 
concerned  at  her  innocent  part  in  the  conspiracy ; 
for  it  appeared  to  her  feminine  sensitiveness  a 
cruel  thmg^o  deceive  my  uncle  in  anything,  and 
she  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  been  informed 
of  Woodbird's  wickedness.  But  my  uncle  was  so. 
pleased  with  the  result  that  he  readily  forgave  the 
means  by  which  it  had  been  obUiined.  Our 
marriage  took  place  after  a  short  engagement,  and 
we  have  taken  up  our  quarters  not  far  from  my 
old  home.  We  do  not  forget,  when  we  are  obliged 
to  listen  to  the  kind  scientist's  discourses,  which 
become  longer  and  more  prosy  as  the  years  pass 
over  his  head,  that  we  owe  all  our  happiness  to 

My  Uncle's  Hobby." 


GOLDEN  DAYS. 

BT  COULSON  KBUKAHAN,  F.&.O.S. 


*T^WAS  summer-time,  and  the  skies  were  blue, 

X     The  com  was  turning  a  deeper  hue ; 
On  far-off  mountains  no  shade  or  mist. 
Save  where  their  summits  the  clOudlands  kissed. 
The  world  was  fair,  and  the  trees  were  clad 
In  rustling  green,  and  my  heart  was  glad ; 
My  heart  was  glad  when  I  saw  Athy, 
The  sad  grey  town — then  the  weeks  flew  by; 
And  my  heart  is  heavy,  I  know  not  why. 
And  my  thoughts  go  back  with  a  yearning  cry 
To  the  silent  town,  the  sad  old  town, 
The  grey  old  town  of  Athy. 


II. 

'Tis  autumn  now,  and  the  mournful  raid, 
In  fitful  gusts  'gainst  the  window-pane 
Monotonous  weeps  those  "  golden  days," 
Beyond  recalling ;  the  gaunt  tree  sways 
With  branches  sere,  as  if  groping,  blind. 
Its  fallen  leaves  in  the  night  to  find ; 
Backward  and  forward  it  sweeps  again, 
In  sullen  time  to  the  sad  refrain 
Of  the  wailing  wind  and  the  dreary  rain ; 
And  my  heart  is  heavy,  I  know  not  why. 
And  my  thoughts  go  back  with  a  yearning  erj 
To  the  silent  town,  the  sad  old  town. 
The  grey  old  town  of  Athy. 

m. 

A  peaceful  stillness  pervades  Athy ; 

On  cloudless  nights  with  a  moonlit  sky. 

The  silent  houses  stand  white  and  cold. 

Like  the  drowsy  stones  in  a  churchyard  old. 

Far  awav  in  the  distance  lie 

Sunny  slopes  where  the  clouds  have  cast 

Sailing  shadows  that  slumber  past, 

As  they  float  o'er  far-off  mountains  high. 

Oft  in  dream  I  behold  again 

Cloud-bound  mountain  and  sun-clad  plain ; 
And  my  heart  is  heavy,  I  know  not  why. 
And  my  thoughts  go  back  with  a  yearuing  ciy 
To  the  silent  town,  the  sad  old  town. 
The  grey  old  town  of  Athy. 

rv. 

There  is  a  river  runs  through  Athy, 

Silvery  lilies  of  golden  eye 

Best  on  its  surface.   The  green  leaves  lie 

Motionless,  still,  on  its  placid  breast. 

Calm  as  the  face  of  the  dead  at  rest. 

I  think  I  see  as  I  sit  and  dream 

The  wand-like  rushes  that  fringe  the  stream  ; 

The  kindly  tree  that  has  stooped  to  rest 

Its  fragrant  load  on  the  water's  breast ; 

The  cool  retreat  that  its  branches  screen ; 

The  sunlight  glinting  amid  the  green. 

I  see  in  the  picture  my  dreams  nave  mado 

A  boat  that  nestles  beneath  its  shade ; 

Glad  young  faces  before  me  rise, 

Bippling  tresses  and  laughing  eyes. 

And  I  seem  to  hear  in.  my  silent  room« 

Bising  and  falling  amid  the  ^loom. 

Clear,  fresh  voices  that  join  in  song. 

With  the  plash  of  oars  as  they  glide  along. 

Voices  are  still,  and  my  dream  is  flown. 

And  I  am  left  in  the  night  alone ; 
And  my  heart  is  heavy,  I  know  not  why, 
And  my  thoughts  go  back  with  a  yearning  cry 
To  the  silent  town,  the  sad  old  town, 
The  grey  old  town  of  Athy. 


Ah,  Golden  Days  I  ye  have  passed  away. 
Yet  a  twilight  memory,  cold  and  grey, 
Ghostlike  gleams  in  my  wearied  breast, 
Like  the  wan,  weird  light  in  the  waning  West ; 
And  my  heart  is  heavy,  I  know  not  why. 
And  my  thoughts  go  back  with  a  yeaniiog  cry 
To  the  silent  town,  the  sad  old  town. 
The  grey  old  town  of  Athy. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 
"  "WHAT  18  LOVB  WOMTH  ?  " 

"TVyf  R.  EGMONT." 

IVl  The  dining-room, where  Mr.  Dnberg  and 
his  god-danehter  sat  at  luncheon,  was  very  silent 
and  cool.  Was  it  the  sudden  change  from  the 
glare  without,  that  made  Cicely  seem  so  pale  ? 
There  was  no  glow,  no  sudden  lighting  of  the 
eyes;  the  hand  which  Egmont  pressed,  as  he 
took  it  in  his  own,  made  no  response,  calmly  with- 
drawing itself. 

"Thank  yon,  I  won't  have  anything;  we  hreak- 
fasted  so  late.  I  only  came  over  to  see  how  yon 
were  after  yonr  fatignes." 

He  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Dnberg;  but  his 
eyes,  half-puzzled,  half-questioning,  turned  to 
Cicely.   Cicely  looked  straight  before  her. 

"Well,  wo  cannot  burn  the  candle  at  both 
ends,"  said  Mr.  Dnberc;;  "such  at  least  is  my 
present  experience.  I  have  had  niy  day,  as  well 
as  others.  You  yonng  men — to  you  it  does  not 
matter.  You  look  as  fresh  as  paint — it  depends, 
by  the  by,  on  the  age  of  the  paint,  the  fresh- 
ness! I  hope  Lady  Anne  is  none  the  worse.  It 
is  really  refreshing,  Egmont,  in  these  days,  to 
find  a  young  fellow  with  so  much  consideration 
for  his  elders.  You'll  stay  and  dine  ? — if  you  can 
find  anythinjj^  to  do  meanwhile.  I  am  much 
engaged,  myself ;  but  Cicely  " 

"1  am  much  engaged  also,"  said  Cicely ;  "  and 
Lady  Anne  will  hardly  thank  us  for  depriving  her 
of  Mr.  Egmont,  when  she  is  so  soon  to  lose  him 
altogether." 

The  vonng'  man  looked  as  if  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  cars.   Mr.  Dnberg  laughed. 

"  Ah  1  you  take  after  yonr  old  godfather,"  said 
he,  not  pausing  to  consider  whether  his  speech 
were  polite  or  the  reverse.  "  You  don't  much  care 
for  society.  I  was  afraid  she  would  find  old  Wil- 
croft  too  dull,  after  all  this  gaiety,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Kenneth ;  "  but  no  such  thing  1  She's 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  is  alone  with  me." 

Cicely  looked  across  at  her  godfather,  and 
BDiiled ;  but  vras  instantly  cold  and  grave  again. 
She  did  not  even  glance  at  Egmont.  The  yonng 
man  frowned,  looking  down  into  his  hat. 

Luncheon  over,  she  quickly  escaped  into  the 
garden.  But  m  she  sat  under  her  favonrite  acacia 
tree,  qnick  steps  approached:  she  had  been 
followed. 

"  Miss  Fenwick — one  moment :  don't  go  away  ! 
I  can't  go  back  like  this.  What  have  I  done  ? 
What  has  changed  you  so  ?  " 

"Am  I  changed?"  said  Cicely.  She  spoke 
coldlv,  but  alreiuly  her  heart  was  melting.  The 
wonderful  fascination  to  which  she  had  yielded 
berself,  believing  its  object  worthy — more  than 
worthy — ^was  stealing  back  under  these  altered 
circuniBtances.  She  must  conquer  it,  she  must 
crash  it.    She  despised  it  and  herself. 

"  Yes,  indeed  von  are  changed,"  said  Egmont, 
passionately :  "In  one  morning— in  a  few  hours. 
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When  I  wished  you  good-night,  I  thought  

No  matter.   Only  just  tell  me  the  worst. 

"The  worst  is  that  "  She  paused  sud- 
denly, biting  her  lip,  and  a  flush  of  colour  rushed 
over  her  whole  face. 

"  Well,  tell  me— tell  me." 
Why  should  you  care  ?  "  asked  Cicely,  con- 
trolling herself.  She  had  risen,  standing  proudly 
aloof. 

Why  should  I  care  P  Cicely,  you  know— you 
know — you  must  have  seen  for  weeks,  that  I  had 
no  thought  but  you.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  never 
believed  in  love  before ;  I  never  knew  what  it  was, 
at  all  events.   Ah,  I  know  now,  to  my  cost — to 

my  cost,  that  is,  if          What  were  you  going  to 

say  just  now?  Pravtellme?  *The  worst  is  'P" 

**That  you  will  lose  your  bet,"  said  Cicely, 
smiling. 

Her  smile  notwithstanding,  she  was  watching 
hiiu,  secretly  hoping  that  he  would  look  at  her  in 
surprise,  look  his  innocence,  ask  what  she  meant 
in  a  tone  proving  all  a  mistake,  a  libel,  a  dream 
—horrible  but  baseless. 

But  he  started  back  as  if  she  had  struck  him« 
first  pale,  then  burning  red.  Her  heart  dropped 
down  within  her  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 

"  What  bet  P  "  he  said  first  Then,  as  the  girl, 
perfectly  controlled,  stood  silent,  her  lip  still 
curled  in  that  smile  of  j?com — **  Who  tfild  you  of 
it  ?  " — and  swore  a  great  oath  upon  poor  Timpy's 
anonymous  head. 

"Do  not  use  such  awful  words  I  "  cried  Cicely. 
"  What  does  it  matter  who  told  meP  It  is  true 
— I  see  it  is  true.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  factory-girl  or  any  kitchen  drudge,  to 
earn  my  own  bread,  with  110  false  glamour  to  be  a 
trap  for  rogues  and  hypocrites." 

She  was  rushing  away,  but  he  caught  her 
dress. 

**  One  moment — I  must  say  one  word.  What 
did  you  call  me  ?  " 

*•  I  called  you  nothing." 

"  You  were  thinking  of  me.  I  may  be  a  rogue 
— I  was  one — but  I  am  not  a  hypocrite.  It  is 
true  that  I  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  I 

saw  you — and  that  now  1  could  never  tell  you 

in  words  how  I  love  you  now." 

"What  is  love  worth,  then,  if  that  be  loveP 
A  dream — like  all  the  rest ! " 

She  tore  herself  away,  and  tied  across  the  grass 
into  the  house,  to  her  own  room,  where  she  could 
lock  herself  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTE&  VL 
ALL  OVEHI 

Alas  for  poor  Cicely's  time  of  roses !  How 
quickly  it  was  over !  and  its  petals  were  not  of 
tne  kind  which  may  be  treasured  in  pot-pourri. 
Its  thorns  had  found  their  way  into  her  heart, 
where  they  had  made  sore  wounds— -of  disappoint- 
ment, shame,  and  mortified  pride ;  soreness 
heightened  by  the  dreary  pain  of  a  young  girl's 
first  desolation  when  she  awakens  from  dreams  to 
find  the  world  not  what  she  thought  it. 

But  she  had  also,  in  a  strone  degree,  a  young 
girl's  instincts  of  concealment.  She  had  no  notion 
of  taking  to  her  bed,  of  turning  her  face  to  the 
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wall.  As  the  long  Bnmmer  afternoon — an  after- 
noon branded  for  ever  on  her  memory — drew  to 
its  close,  she  rose  np,  bathed  her  ejes,  unlocked 
her  door,  pnt  on  an  undaunted  front  for  the  world 
— of  wbicn  Timpkins  was  just  now  a  prominent 
member.  Timpkins  was  quite  relieved  by  Cicely's 
high  spirits  when,  as  UEual,  she  helped  her  to 
dress.  Bj  tacit  consent,  no  allusion  was  made  to 
the  mornmg. 

**  What  a  lovely  day  it  has  been,  Timpy  1  Only 
too  hot  to  be  out  of  doors.  By  the  by,  this  was 
your  niece's  wedding-day." 

"And  the  weather  made  o*  purpose,  Miss 
Cicely !  I  was  remarking  similar  to  Jones.  But, 
as  we  read  in  the  fable,  missy,  what  is  sport  to 
one  is  hanguish  to  another.  I  doubt  my  poor 
sister  feels  very  middling  this  evening.  I've  been 
thinking  all  day  of  that  little  song  of  yours — 

'  There's  a  crown  and  a  throne  for  thoe,  Charlio ! 
For  me  a  lonely  grave.'  " 

^ "  But  there  is  no  chance  of  a  grave  for  your 
aister  yet,  Timpy,  I  hope,  any  more  than  of  a 
erown  or  a  throne  for  Mary  Anne.'' 

"  Oh  nt>,  missy.  Poetically  speaking  was  my 
intention.  Though  as  to  crowns  and  thrones, 
Marv  Anne  has  done  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Bod- 
dins  salary  as  master  of  them  British  schools  is 
£150,  if  it  8  a  penny ;  and  Mary  Anne  will  have 
the  infants.  So  they  II  be  comfortable.  I  see  in 
my  Halbury  paper — my  poor  sister  remembered 
my  paper,  notwithstanding— they're  advertising 
for  a  successor  to  Mary  Anne.  Leastwise,  not  a 
successor,  because  the  under-mistress  is  gone  up 
into  Mai-y  Anne's  place— but  for  one  to  be  under 
her:' 

"And  when  they  get  one,  she  had  better  lodge 
with  your  sister,  instead  of  Maiy  Anne." 

"  You're  quite  correct,  Miss  Cicely.  Just  what 
poor  sister's  thinking  of;  so  long,  she  says,  as 
ner  own  flesh  and  blood — that's  me,  missy — is 
denied  her.  She's  always  on  about  me  a-bving 
with  her,  but  I  wrote  her  last  week — *  Dear  Sister,* 
I  writes,  'if  anything  should  happen  to  Miss 
Cicely,  to  yon  I  would  turn ;  but  no,'  I  writes, 
*  I  must  be  peremptory ;  for  leave  Miss  Cicely  till 
she's  dead  or  mar— ahum — I  could  as  soon  stop 
my  eyebrows ' — which  has  been  their  nature  from 
a  child." 

*  ft  •  •  • 

**  Grandpapa,"  said  Cicely,  sitting  at  his  feet,  aa 
he  sipped  his  after-dinner  cliirct;  it  was  growing 
dusk,  but  candles  were  not  lighted,  and  the  win- 
dows were  open  to  the  softly  tinted  sky,  where 
the  evening  star  had  just  awakened :  "  Grandpapa, 
why  was  I  never  taught  some  way  of  earning  my 
living?" 

Mr.  Duberg  laughed  in  the  gentle  and  indul- 
gent manner  in  which  he  was  wont  to  laugh  at 
Cicely. 

"  13  it  usual  to  teach  young  ladies  ways  of 
earning  their  living  ?  "  said  he. 

"Perhaps  not;  out  I  wish  it  were;  it  would 
be  far  better." 

"  Women  have  no  need  to  work  while  there  are 
men  to  work  for  them,  my  dear." 

"  But  suppose  the  men  fail  them  ?  "  said  Cicely. 

Mr.  Duberg  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
.  "What  has  T>ut  such  notions  into  my  foolish 
little  girrs  heaaP   You  never  thought  of  these 
things  before." 


"No,  but  to-night  it  seems  to  me  aa  if — as  if 
I  never  saw  things  rightly  before.  And  I  have 
been  thinking,  grandpapa,  how  little  I  know.  I 
don't  believe  I  know  half  so  much  ajs  Timpkius's 
niece,  Mary  Anne.  Mademoiselle  went  away  when 
I  was  sixteen,  if  you  remember  ;  and  I  never  did 
any  more  lessons.  I  can  paintr--or  daub — a  little 
on  china,  but  not  well  enough  to  sell ;  and  I  was 
always  stupid  at  needlework.  I  have  not  enough 
rough  physical  strength  to  be  a  scullery-maid, 
and  I  don't  know  any  other  branch  of  domestic 
service  that  I  could  have  the  conscience  to  under- 
take. In  fact,  I  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
workhouse." 

"  You  would  be  obliged— in  what  case  P  What 
do  you  mean  P  "  said  Mr.  Duberg,  still  uneasily. 

"  I  mean,  if  I  had  not  you,  dear  grandpapa. 

"  But  you  have  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  you  mustn't  think  me  ungrate- 
ful ;  you  know  I'm  not.  I  was  thinking  I  would 
almost  rather  that,  instead  of  adc^ting  me  as  your 
own  child,  you  had  brought  me  up  to  work  for  my- 
self, so  that  I  might  prove— ^" 

"  Prove  what,  my  darling  P  *' 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Cicely  abruptly. 

The  shadows  were  gathering.  She  was  glad 
that  his  elderly  eyes  could  not  see  her  face. 

"  Cicely,  you  pain  me,"  said  Mr.  Duberg,  after 
a  long  pause;  ''you  make  me  reproach  myseH 
But  I  will  put  it  off  no  longer,"  ne  added  in  an 
undertone ;  "  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow*" 

"What  shall  be  done P" 

"  Your  future  shall  be  settled,  my  child,  beyond 
the  power  of  change.  Why  do  you  start?  I 
mean  nothing  to  alarm  you— nothing  but  what 
ought  to  be  done  already — what  I  meant  to  do 
long  ago;  only  my  unfortunate  habit  of  putting 
off  ^' 

He  sighed  heavily. 

Cicely  stroked  his  hand  as  it  rested  on  his  knee 
—a  long,  white  hand,  now  a  little  feeble — and 
laid  her  cheek  upon  it. 

"  Dear  grandpapa,  yon  have  been  always  so  good 
and  kind  to  me  I  "  she  murmured. 

She  was  thinking  that  now,  throughout  her  life, 
she  would  devote  herself  to  him,  have  no  interests 
apart  from  his,  strive  to  repay  something  of  all 
she  owed  him.  She  looked  down  a  long  vista 
of  years — twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  ;  he  might 
live  forty  years  yet — ^he  was  only  fifty ;  he  should, 
if  her  care  could  keep  him.  And  she?  How 
many  another  antique  maiden  lady  coold  tell  some 
old  tale  of  youth ! 

"  What  did  you  say,  grandpapa  P  " 

"I  was  remarking,  my  dear,  that  your  little 
heart  is  prouder  than  I  thought  it.  I  may  as 
well  tell  you— I  always  meant  to  tell  you,  some 
time— why  you  need  feel  it  nothing  but  a  matter 
of  course  to  be  provided  for  by  me.  You  might 
have  been  my  own  child." 

His  tone  was  a  little  tremulous.  A  sudden 
lip;ht  of  understanding  flashed  upon  Cicely.  She 
kissed  the  poor  hand,  in  which  she  had  felt  e 
nervous  movement  as  it  lay  beneath  her  cheek. 

"  You  are  very  like  your  mother,  Cicely.  It  is 
just  her  face  as  t  used  to  see  it  when  I  rode  over 
m  those  long  vacations.  Her  father  was  my  tu  tor, 
a  poor  clergyman.  I  was  a  rich  y oang  fellow,  and 
I  did  not  like  to  vex  my  mother,  who  had  other 
views  for  me.  But  I  never  thought  of  any  one 
else— and  I  think  she  knew  it.  She  knew  it  once  ; 
perhaps,  afterwards—" 


THREE 

He  paused,  and  again  eiglied  heavily. 

•*  Yes,  that  nnfortunate  habit  of  putting  off," 
he  repeated — "I  have  warned  yon  against  it. 
Cicely!   And  I  was  weak — I  know  it.  If  I  had 

summoned  resolution,  my  mother  But 

never  mind  I  Well!  it  is  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  now  since  her  father  died.  I  was  abroad,  and 
never  knew  of  it  for  months.  An  old  lady  was  very 
kind  to  her ;  took  her  in,  and  when  I  came  home 
at  iast^I  found  that  she  was  going  to  marry  the 
son.    Some  said  it  was  from  gratitude  to  the 

mother;  and  some  .   Well,  I  had  dangled  on 

a  long  time,  and  there  had  been  gossip,  bxinging 
in  her  name ;  perhaps  her  pride  was  touched — she 
was  proud  like  you.  ;  .  .  They  say  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven.  I'm  sure  love  is!  Twenty- 
three  and  a  half  years  since  she  became  your 
father's  wife  I  and  I  could  never  forget  her." 
Dear,  dear  grandpapa,"  murmured  Cicely. 

''She  died  less  than  two  months  after  your 
birth.  I  saw  her  in  her  coffin.  Ah,  I  resolved,  if 
she  had  suffered  through  me,  I  would  make  her 
child's  life  happy.  To-morrow — ^the  first  thing 
to-morrow." 

He  rang  the  bell. 

"Jones,  desire  Davidson  to  have  the  cob  at  the 
door  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock — punctu- 
ally at  ten  o'clock.  I  nave  important  business 
with  Mr.  Rhodes." 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  servant  retired.  Cicelv,  igporant  of  busi- 
ness matters,  heard  as  not  hearing.  Her  mind 
was  full  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  of  that  story 
of  the  past.  Mr.  Duberg  relapsed  into  silent 
musing. 

"How  you  reminded  me  of  her,  last  night, 
Cicely,"  he  said  suddenly;  "of  that  last  evening 
before  I  went  abroad  I  It  was  at  a  dance— at 
least  an  old-fashioned  party:  we  have  no  sach 
parties  now-a-days.  There  was  dancing  and 
music.  After  supper  she  was  asked  to  play.  She 
plaved  Weber's  Last  Waltz.  What  a  touch  she 
nad,  to  be  sure !  I  turned  over  her  leaves,  and — 
I  was  just  going  to  speak,  just  going  to  tell  her : 
she  had  seen  my  eyes,  she  was  blushing :  when 
Linton,  he  who  afterwards  married  Lady  Anne, 
came  up  and  joined  us  at  the  piano.  I  could  have 

knocked  him  down  at  the  moment.  But  

Well  1   It  was  my  last  onportunitj." 

He  rose  suddenly,  and  lighted  his  candle. 

The  next  mormng,  before  Cicely  was  dressed, 
a  sealed  note  was  bronjght  to  her  room.  Within, 
in  Mr.  Duberg's  writing,  were  those  words,  en- 
closing a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds — 

"  A  practical  pledge  to  my  Cicely  of  her  god- 
father's promise." 

She  had  to  think  twice  before  she  understood 
to  what  promise  the  words  referred.  Then  she 
remembered  that  he  had  spoken  of  important 
business,  to  be  done  to-morrow — now  to-day. 

She  never  before  had  so  much  money  at  her 
disposal. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  she  thought, 
languidly.  Her  heart  was  too  heavy  for  planning. 

But  she  hurried  her  dressing,  that  sne  might 
ouickly  thank  the  dear  giver.  The  note  was 
dated,  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  It  had  been  found,  as 
she  was  afterwards  told,  on  the  hall  table. 

As  she  opened  her  door  she  heard  in  the  passage 
a  strange  commotion-7-unwonted  steps  ana  voices, 
stifled  sobs.  A  sudden  presentiment  seized  npon 
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Cicely.  She  rushed  towards  her  godfather's 
room ;  but  was  stopped  by  Timpkins. 

"Miss  Cicely  I  Oh,  go  back  1  Gk)  back !  It  is 
no  sight  for  you." 

But  Cicely  broke  from  her.  The  servants, 
crowding  roand  the  half-open  door,  gave  way. 
She  ran  in,  straight  to  the  hid. 

If  indeed  no  sight  for  her,  it  was  no  sight  to 
alarm  her.  Only  the  kindly  face,  which  but  last 
nipht  had  looked  down  on  her  with  such  affection, 
lying  tranquil  on  the  familiar  pillow,  as  if  adeep ; 
only  the  long  white  hand  which  last  night  sue 
had  caress^ — a  marble  hand  now — zesting 
serenely  on  the  counterpane,  stiff  in  death. 


CHAFTEB  VTL 

Ko  will! 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  funeraL  The  heir-at-law 
had  arrived — a  distant  cousin  of  Mr.  Dnbei^g — a 
man  of  middle  age,  dry  of  manner  and  drier  at 
heart:  such  at  least  was  Cicely's  experience  of 
him.  She  had  never  seen  him  before  this  rad 
time,  but  had  heard  her  godfather  speak  of  him 
with  as  much  dislike  as  was  possible  to  that 
kindly  nature.  Some  difference  wiUi  respect  to 
the  entail  had  arisen  between  them  after  the 
funeral  of  Duberg's  father,  and  thenceforth  they 
had  never  met. 

"  Nn  m  ber  One,  at  any  rate,  may  safely  be  trusted 
in  Alfred's  keeping,"  Oicely*8godfather  was  wont 
to  ob8ei*ve  with  a  chuckle.  felt  a  gentle  pride 
in  this  method  of  expressing  the  fact  he  desiied  to 
convey. 

Mr.  Alfred  Duberg,  in  his  turn,  had  a  favourite 
quotation  in  reference  to  the  head  of  his  family. 

"Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  ho 
would  pay  concisely,  when  Mr.  Dnberg  was  men- 
tioned. 

The  estate  was  entailed,  but  Mr.  Duberg  was 
known  to  have  lived  greatly  within  his  income, 
and  to  have  invested  large  sums  in  profitable 
securities.  His  attachment  to  the  child  of  hia 
adoption  was  also  universally  known,  and  she 
was  regarded  as  heiress  to  some  sixty  thousand 
pounds. 

*•  Mjr  deary,  I'm  so  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  said 
Timpkins,  entering  Cicely's  room  on  this  last 
evening — the  last  when  slie  could  look  upon  the 
beloved  face  of— as  she  believed,  that  faithful 
servant  excepted — ^her  only  earthly  friend.  "  But 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  here,  and  him  and  Mr.  Alfred, 
they're  begging  very  particular  to  see  you." 

Cicely  rose  from  her  bed,  on  which  she  had 
been  stretched,  exhausted.  Ever  since  that  ter- 
rible morning,  five  dajs  before,  she  had  been 
weeping,  weeping,  weeping,  until  it  seemed  to  the 
pitying  servants  that  she  would  weep  her  life 
away.  Since  her  babyhood  her  least  tear  had 
been  a  matter  of  solicitude  to  him  who  was  now 
still  within  a  few  yards  of  her,  yet  who  never 
came  to  ask  for  her,  to  comfort  her.  How  anxious 
would  he  have  been  to  comfort  her,  if  he  had 
known !  Her  tears  burst  forth  afresh  at  the 
thought.  She  knolt  beside  his  bed,  end  laid  her 
head  upon  his  pillow,  and  cried  to  him  by  the 
name  which  he  had  taught  her  long  ago. 


2o6' 
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"Grandpapa!  oh,  dear,  dear  grandpapa!  I 
want  you — 1  want  you— I  want  yon ! " 

Only  •  by  degrees— death  was  so  new  to  her — 
could  she  realize  that  he  did  not  hear. 

As  now,  in  obedience  to  ber  nurse's  summons, 
she  arose,  her  eyes  were  dim,  there  was  a  singing 
in  her  ears,  she  only  half  comprehended  the  words. 
Yet  mechanically  she  smoothed  her  hair,  and  went 
downstairs  to  the  study.  She  dared  not  look 
around  her:  the  writing-table,  the  old  buff  leather 
arm-chair,  the  waste-paper  basket,  nntidy  and 
overflowing,  about  which  sne  had  laughed  at  him  so 
often,  the  marble  letter-weight  whicn  he  had  made 
such  a  .point  of  using  becanse  it  was  her  last 
birthday  present — each  was  now  a  new  pain*.  She 
turned  rigidly  towards  the  mantelpiece,  where  the 
two  gentlemen,  in  close  confabulation,  were  lean- 
ing by  force  of  habit,  despite  the  tireless  grate. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  her -fgodf ather's  solicitor,  stepped 
forward.  Mr.  Alfred  Duberg,  whom  she  had  al- 
ready seen  that  day,  merely  bowed  his  head  in 
recognition  of  her  entrance. 

am  exceedingly  sorrv  to  trouble  you.  Miss 
Penwick,"  said  Mr.  Bhodes;  **in  fact,  I  would 
on  no  account  do  so,  but  from  sheer  necessity. 
Pray  be  seated,"  he  added  in  parenthesis,  touch- 
ing a  chair.   Cicely  shook  her  bead. 

"^'Have  yon  ever  heard  our  lamented  friena 
speak  of  making  his  will  ?  " 

No,  Cicely  never  had. 

"  Or  of  any  written  directions  respecting  the 
future  disposal  of— hem— his  personal  effects  P  " 

"No,  never.  He  had  said  sometimes  that  he 
intended  to  leave  annuities  to  some  of  the  ser- 
vant?." 

"  Intended  only ;  he  never  referred  to  the  deed 
as  done  P" 
Never. 

A  dead  silence.  Mr.  Alfred  Duberg  looked 
down  at  the  toes  of  his  boots ;  Cicely  could  not 
understand  his  expression. 

"  One  more  question.  Miss  Fenwick.  Do  you 
know  of  any  secret  receptacles — private  drawers, 
desks,  or  the  like,  where  he  would  be  liable  to 
conceal  anvthing  P  " 

"No.  None,  except  what  are  here."  She 
glanced  towards  her  godfather's  old  bureau.  The 
key— 8nsi)ended  to  that  familiar  bunch  which  be 
was  always  losing,  and  getting  her  to  find— was 
in  the  lock. 

"  Why,  some  one  has  been  at  the  bureau ! "  she 
innocently  exclaimed. 

"  We  were  searching,''  said  Mr.  Bhodes. 

"  I  am  at  perfect  liberty  to  search  anywhere, 
yon  understand," said  Mr.  Alfred  Duberg,  glancing 
ut  her.  "  I  am  the  master  of  this  house,*'  that  glance 
implied.  For  the  first  time  Cicely  realized  the 
fact    She  moved  towards  the  door. 

•*  We  need  not  trouble  you  any  more  just  now," 
said  Mr.  Bhodes,  politely  opening  it. 
•  On  the  threshold  she  paused  suddenly,  and 
came  back. 

*•  I  have  only  just  remembered.  I  did  not  think 
of  it  in  connection  with  this.  The  evening  before 
— before  " 

"  The  demise,**  supplied  Mr.  Bhodes,  amiably. 

"  He  ordered  his  horse  to  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock 
the  next  dav.  He  feaid  that  he  had  important 
business  with  you." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Bhodes. 

He  too  looked  down  with  great  solemnity. 


Cicely  paused  still  another  moment.  She  had 
remembered  further  what  Mr.  Duberg  had  said 
respecting  her  own  future.  But  although  she 
only  half  understood,  some  proud  instinct  kept 
her  silent..  She  bestowed  a  chilly  little  bow  npoa 
Mr.  Bhodes,  and  retired. 

Two  days  later,  the  tidings  flew  far  and  wide 
that  Mr.  Duberg  had  left  no  will,  and  that  his 
adopted  child — the  petted  girl,  renowned  throngh- 
out  the  country  as  an  heiress— was  destitute ; 
worse  off  than  the  very  servants,  who,  however 
disappointed,  each  possessed  a  bountiful  store  of 
savings. 

{To  he  coniintied.) 
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BT  J.  X.  BARBIS. 

IT  was  Snecky  Hobart's  pretty  way  of  deanng 
a  dyke  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
that  first  attracted  my  respectful  notice.  The 
wall  was  that  which  shuts  in  tbe  dominie's  bouse 
from  the  illiterate  world,  darkening  the  small 
windows,  over  whose  peeling  mason-work  rose- 
bushes straggle,  and  stunting  the  garden  into  a 
prison  yard.   Mr.  Aitken  was  divesting  his  gaunt 

Immp  of  its  wintry  suit  of .  straw,  stnpping  the 
anky  skeleton  of  its  artificial  flesh,  and  L  had  my 
hand  against  the  mouth  of  its  wooden  spout»  my 
bps  at  tbe  gimlet-hole  above,  when  Snecky^ 
right   leg  showed   over  the  -  hen-house.  Two 
hands  followed,  clutching  desperately  for  holes  in 
tbe  wall  that  did  not  happen  to  be  there ;  the  leg 
worked  as  if  it  were  turning  a  grinding-stone,  and 
next  moment  Hobart  sat  breathlessly  on  the  dyke. 
Froni  this  to  the  wire  ben-house,  under  its  roof  of 
"divits,"  down  a  waterspout,  the  descent  was 
comnaratively  tame,  and  a  slanting  board  allowed 
the  daring  bellman  to  slide  thence  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Aitken,  who  had  never  thought  of  wondering 
at  Snecky's  invariable  mode  of  effecting  an  entrance 
to  his  house,  asked  for  Jewly,  his  visitor's  help- 
mate, and  having  deliberated  with  him  overtiie 
matter  in  hand,  nodded  him  a  frank  good-day. 
Snecky  was  a  polite  Auld  Licht,  but  he  panted 
heavily,  as  with  the  remark, "  At,  weel,  I'll  hae  to 
be  ga'en,"  he  turned  to  rescale  the  mil.   I  looked 
at  the  dominie,  but  he  was  again  twisted  round  the 
pump,  tearing  the  bonnet  of  stuffed  sacks  from  its 
Iiead.   Diffidentlv  I  suggested  to  the  bellman  that 
he  might  find  the  gate  easier.   Snecky's  face 
almost  took  some  expression  for  a  moment,  and  he 
let  go  his  hold  of  the  wire.   "  Is  there  a  gate  P  " 
he  said,  chuckling  over  the  resources  of  modem 
science,  and  went  nis  way  much  relieved.   He  had 
always  considered  the  climbing  of  the  wall  *'  a 
michty  oncanny  way  o'  winnin'  oot  an*  in,"  though 
he  was  too  considerate  to  say  so. 

Both  his  bell  and  his  nickname  were  inherited 
by  Hobart  from  a  worthy  father,  and  he  was  as 
proud  of  the  one  as  he  stormed  at  the  mention  of 
the  other.  When  Auld  Licht  bairns  (e^ged  on, 
doubtless,  by  children  of  other  denominations)  felt 
life  growing  stale  and  flat,  they  could  always  give 
it  a  zest  by  piping  "  Snecky  "  down  the  bellman's 
lum  and  casting  a  nice  damp  clod  of  earth  after 
the  cry,  ere  escaping  fearfully  along  the  other 
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Bione  Toofs.  In  the  early  days  of  the  century,  the 
elder  Hobart's  beU  had  roused  the  village  on  hazy 
mornings  to  drive  back  the  threatened  Frencu 
invaaion,  and  the  bellman,  in  a  fine  martial  frenzy, 
himself  joined  the  volunteers.  The  Auld  Lichts 
never  got  an  opi>ortunity  of  sweeping  "  Nap  "  and 
hia  hordes  into  the  sea,  but  they  practised  dili- 
gently for  the  fray.  Gradually  it  was  noticed 
that  Hobart  contented  himself  with  levelling  his 
musket,  telescope-Hke,  at  the  target,  then  retiring 
proudly  without  firing.  His  comrades  questioned 
him,  but  the  bellman  only  regarded  them  slyly  in 
reply.  Then  the  officers  took  the  matter  up,  and 
Hobart  had  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  *'  If 
you  please,  sire,"  he  whispered  them  darkly,  *'  the 
snecky  winna'  dxa'."  The  humorous  Auld  Lichts 
chriatened  him  Snecky  on  the  spot,  and  though 
his  son  left  at  the  age  of  ten  for  tne  distant  farm 
of  TuUin,  and  did  not  return  until  the  old  man's 
death  a  score  of  years  afterwards,  his  greeting  on 
xe-entering  the  village  was  a  shrewd  wife's  sur- 
mise that  ne  "  would  be  little  Snecky  come  to  bury 
auld  Snecky." 

It  was  perhaps  because  his  soul  was  in  his  bell 
that  on  great  occasions,  such  as  the  loss  of  little 
Eifie  Lunan,  Snecky  became  officially  puffed  up. 
Ordinary  announcements  he  took  as  tney^  came, 
crying  sales  of  bankrupt  stock,  or  the  arrival  of 
one  dozen  barrels  of  fine  apples,  or  even  the  in- 
▼asioD  of  the  village  by  a  cheap  Jock  as  (to  him) 
mere  bagatelles.  I  see  the  bent  legs  of  the  snuffy 
old  nian  still*  as  they  used  to  straighten  to  the 
sound  of  his  beloved  bell,  the  complacent  wink 
witii  which  he  let  the  populace  gather  round  him, 
the  **  gly  "  that  informed  him  how  his  words  were 
telling.  In  one  hand  he  showin^ly  displayed  the 
paper  on  which  his  news  was  written  (his  insignia 
of  offioe)^  but  he  scorned  to  '*  read  "  as  much  as  the 
minister  in  the  pulpit  himself.  The  bell  carefully 
tucked  under  his  oxter,  he  spoke  in  a  crescendo 
rasping  voice  that  broke  into  gutturals  at  awk* 
ward  moments.  **  There  wiU  be  soald — this  morn- 
ing (D.y.)— in  the  market  place — ^by  public  roup 
— ^thiat  faine  stock  of  ladies'  and  gents' — boots  and 
shoes — ^belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander  Fhin  —  late 
boot  and  shoe  makker — Growrie's  close — of  this 
toon.— -Sale  to  cum-mence — at  eight  o'clock-^ 
preeiselv."  It  would  have  broken  his  heart  to 
think  that,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  f  unc- 
tionS)  he  spoke  one  word  of  Scotch,  but  no  ooe 
thought  he  did.  Beluctantly  he  dropped  the  news 
into  the  mouths  that  gaped  around,  and  then, 
carrying  his  bell  by  the  tongue  as  carefully  as  if  it 
were  a  flagon  of  ihilk,  he  hobbled  off  to  repeat  the 
announcement  in  the  other  wvnds,  with  a  score  of 
admiring  urchins  at  his  heels.  Snecky,  though 
the  fault  was  not  his  own,  for  he  was  continually 
agitating  on  the  subject,  wore  no  official  uniform, 
bat  before  crying  matters  of  moment,  he  put  on 
his  tall  lum  hat.  A  swallow-tail  was  not  for  him, 
but  he  had  fallen  heir  to  a  heavy  great-coat,  which 
he  carried,  perhaps  a  little  ostentatiously,  during 
the  cloudless  days  of  summer. 

The  tacit  understanding  between  Govemment 
and  its  servants,  that  the  latter  should  cover  their 
heads  with  a  veU  when  their  employers  go  a  ken- 
nin  wroog,  was  not  known  to  the  philosophy  of 
Hobart.  His  instructions  he,  on  all  occasions, 
carried  out  to  the  letter  (except  in  the  notorious 
case  of  the  atheiut  Kassie,  who  wanted  the  letterii 
P.V.  to  be  onjitt<pd),  but  having  once  cried  these, 


his  soul  was  his  own.  Suecky  was  a  pemickitty, 
cantankerous  body,  and  liked  to  unburden  him- 
self on  the  matter  he  had  been  crying.  To 
listen  to  these  criticisms  from  his  official  mouth 
was  like  taking  counsel's  opinion.  Busy  as  a  tax- 
collector  he  always  was  during  the  time  of  the 
hill-market,  when  the  public  common  was  given 
over  to  long  tents  that  reeked  of  whisky,  when  the 
tails  of  the  farm  horses  were  gaudily  decked  with 
straw  and  ribbon,  and  impassable  were  the  bleat- 
ing roads.  Cattle  took  their  nearest  way  to  the 
common,  with  a  fine  contempt  for  private  property, 
and  on  one  occasion,  the  exasperated  laird  of 
Platts  sent  round  the  bellman  with  the  announce- 
ment that  every  cattle-driver  caught  trespassing 
on  his  grounds  would  be  prosecuted  with  the  uC 
most  rigour  of  the  law.  There  was  consternation 
among  Hobart's  listeners.  "  Hoots,  lads,"  Snecky 
said,  as  he  folded  up  the  paper,  dinna  tak'  on ; 
it's  juist  a  haver  o'  tne  grieve's." 

An  ugly  rumour  once  went  through  the  com- 
munity to  the  effect  that  Snecky  only  awaited  the 
offer  of  the  kirk  officership  of  the  new  Free  Church 
to  accept  it.  People  looked  askance  at  him  at  the 
time,  and  I  remember  he  did  have  a  hang-dog 
appearance.  B ut  the  temptation  was  greater  than 
most  of  us  understood.  The  new  seceders  had.a 
bell  that  put  every  other  musical  instrument  in 
the  village  to  shame.  It  was  the  kirk  officer's 
sacred  privilege  to  toll  it,  and  with  Snecky  it  would 
have  been  a  labour  of  love.  The  poor  "stock  " 
who  got  the  post  merely  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
money,  and  gave  the  minister  **  up  his  /oot "  for 
asking  him  to  toll  the  prayer-meeting  in  on 
Wednesdays.  Snecky  would  have  rung  it  in  and 
out  every  night  in  the  week  and  tried  variations 
between  times.  As  it  was  he  had  to  content  him- 
self with  sneering  audibly  every  time  it  rang ;  and 
wheresoever  two  or  three  Auld  Lichts  were  gath- 
ered together  in  the  square,  with  the  bellman  in 
their  midst,  one  might  be  sure  that  Snecky,  with 
a  wistful  eye  in  its  direction,  was  laying  down 
the  law  contemptuously  concerning  the  Free  Kirk 
bell. 

Disappointment  in  a  vale  of  tears  is  the  occa- 
sional lot  even  of  public  men,  as  Lang  Tarn  mas 
used  to  remind  the  bellman  over  a  capacious  mull 
of  sn  uff.  Snecky  would  rake  the  fire  gloomily  and 
shake  his  head.  Among  his  trials  was  the  callous- 
ness of  Doctor  Lament  Hobart  was  a  body  whose 
happiness  lay  from  an  early  age  in  his  medical 
man's  hands.  An  ambition  of  nis  life  was  to  be 
stricken  with  a  fell  disease,  but  the  doctor  never 
sympathized  with  his  case,  even  to  the  extent  of 
a  trumpery  cold.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Snecky 
when  he  fell  through  Andra  Cowrie's  pig-stye  and 
had  to  be  carried  home  on  a  stretcher.  But  such 
occasions  were  rare,  and  even  then  he  healed 
quickly.  There  never  was  a  man  with  a  more 
beautiful  faith  in  pills,  and  in  its  way  it  was 
touching  to  see  the  bellman's  trembling  hands 
going  out  toward  cough  bottles.  When  he  had 
the  luck  (for  this  was  his  only  chance)  to  have 
relatives  unwell  in  his  house,  he  rubbed  their 
rheumatic  backs  with  a  glee  that  would  only  have 
been  excelled  had  the  back  been  his  own,  enjoying 
the  reflected  glory ;  and  the  Auld  Lichts  who 
loved  him,  sent  their  medicinal  drugs  to  him  with 
their  compliments.  The  bellman  was  a  little  in- 
judicious in  his  mixture?,  smacking  his  thin  lips 
uvcr  wh^tey^r  fell  i»  fei^  way,  without  asking 
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questions ;  and  I  have  seen  him  draw  a  very  long 
face  over  ointments  wasted  on  flannel.  He  thought 
all  medicines  should  be  taken  inwardly.  Snecky 
looked  forward  to  the  drear  day  with  a  Christian 
fortitude  that  few  Auld  Lichts  ever  could  manifest. 
His  ideal  death  was  after  a  lingering  illness  and 
much  medicine  taken  from  a  spoon  three  times  a 
day.  There  was  poetry  to  him  in  the  phrase 
"  snake  the  bottle ;  and  complacently  he  awaited 
the  time  when  he  would  be  stricken  down,  and  so 
turn  the  tables  on  the  doctor.  The  impression 
was  general  among  the  Auld  Lichts,  though  to  do 
them  justice  thev  never  mentioned  it  to  him,  that 
the  reason  why  the  bellman  got  no  "  treatment " 
was  becaose  he  was  so  strong. 


PEISCIAN  PEIM: 
A  Tale  07  the  Isle  of  Man. 

BT  HUGH  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

"Tl  rELL,  Cosnahan,  what  is  it?"  demanded 
V  V   Priscian  Prim,  taking  the  arm-chair  in 
the  coffee-room.   "  Sit  down,  man—sit  down.'* 

So  the  old  fisherman  laid  his  sou '-wester  at  his 
feet,  and  proceeded  to  balance  his  great  brawny 
form  upon  the  edge  of  a  rickety  chair;  after 
which  he  placed  his  elbows  upon  his  knees  and  his 
bead  in  his  hands,  and  then  neaved  a  great  sigh, 
as  he  eyed  the  other  in  an  unpleasantly  gloomy 
way. 

"  Good  gracious !  Cosnahan,  are  you  ill  ?  cried 
Priscian  Prim. 

•*  No— no,  sir.  It  isn't  that  at  all.  I'm  sound 
enough  in  body ;  but  in  mind,  I'm  fearful,  very. 
Maybe,  Master  Prim,  yer've  heard  tell  o'  ike 
Eliza  r' 

"  What  of  herP" 

"  She  went  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  at  Bonalds- 
way." 

Suppose  she  did,"  said  Priscian  Prim  with 
irritation. 

But  the  old  fisherman  was  feeling  his  way  with 
the  lead,  and  he  went  on  cautiously. 

"An'  she  was  laden  with  coal,  too.'* 
Look  here,  Cosnahan,  if  you've  come  bere 
to  " 

"An*  she  lost  some  of  it,  in  course.  Master 
Prim.'* 

The  lawyer  thought  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light  at 
last. 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  prosecute  the  thief  P  "  he 
asked. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  There  was  big  junks  o'  coal 
lyin'  in  seams  in  the  rock,  an'  it  would  ha'  been 
hard  to  get  at  them  with  a  pick  even;  an'  I 
thought  maybe  you  " 

"Ihank  3'ou,  Cosnahan;  I  understand  now,'* 
said  Priscian  Prim  in  a  firm,  low  voice.  "  Ask 
Costain  to  give  yon  a  glass  of  beer.  Good-night. 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you."  And  with  a  brave 
face  and  a  steady  step  he  made  his  way  up  to  his 
room,  though  his  heart  was  heavy  as  lead. 

So  his  palace  of  hopes  had  fallen  with  a  crash. 
For  the  moment  he  bowed  his  head  and  felt  that 


he  could  never  raise  it  again.  His  mine  bad 
proved  to  be  a  miserable  chimera;  his  over- 
sanguine  disposition  had  been  the  prey  of  a 
wretched  delusion;  the  awakening  was  bitter 
indeed. 

Nearly  all  night  long  he  lay  awake  and  brooded 
over  his  misfortunes,  for  which  he  was  in  no 
humour  to  lay  any  of  the  blame  upon  himself; 
but  with  the  morning  came  the  determination  to 
try  his  hand  at  something  else,  to  "  pluck  the 
flower  safety  from  the  netUe  danger "  somehow. 
He  would  not  be  beaten ;  the  more  ne  was  knocked 
down,  the  more  he  was  resolved  to  win. 

Why  not  keep  to  bis  profession  P  yon  may  asL 
He  had  kept  to  his  profession  for  ten  years,  and 
during  that  period  ne  had  had  only  one  client. 
This  was  a  grasping  old  fish-hawker,  who  wanted 
the  lawyer  to  summons  some  unfortunate  creature 
for  fourpence.  **  Get  out  of  this,  yon  silly  old 
idiot,"  said  Priscian  Prim,  and  ezpeUed  his  soli*' 
tary  client  with  a  book-jack.  After  this,  I  think 
you  will  admit  that  he  did  well  in  trying  to  turn 
his  mind  to  some  more  profitable  employment. 

It  was  not  from  want  at  study  or  of  attention 
to  details  that  he  failed  in  his  profession.  He 
had  secured  a  snug  office,  and  well  stored  it  with 
legal  handbooks,  and  placed  in  the  window  a 

fiuzj  blind,  on  which  was  neatly  printed,  **  Mr. 
riscian  Prim,  Advocate;*'  and  then  he  sat  down 
to  watch  behind  this  fascinating  web  for  the  fly 
that  would  not  come  Tet  the  Manx  are  liiigions 
enough ;  indeed  they  are  so  fond  of  the  law  that 
they  support  whole  colonies  of  lawyers.  Bnt 
Priscian  Prim  had  neither  "  push,"  nor  ability, 
nor  influence,  only  determination  without  a  hand 
on  the  rudder ;  so  perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  failed  to  secure  success.  'I  fear  that,  withont 
assistance,  he  may  founder  in  deep  water. 

Upon  his  breakfast-table  he  found  a  letter  in  a 
sprawling  feminine  handwriting.  It  was  pitifnl 
reading,  full  of  querulous  complaints  aboiat  bad 
food,  bad  treatment,  bad  everything;  and  the 
sentences  were  very  difficult  to  follow,  being  often 
rambhng  and  disconnected  and  incoherent.  It 
implored  him  to  take  the  writer  away,  and  to  put 
her  somewhere  else,  though  the  reasons  given 
were  almost  ludicrous,  it  was  dated  from  a 
lunatio  asylum,  and  written  by  his  mother — ^that 
mother  of  whose  existence  the  outside  world 
seemed  to  be  wholly  ignorant.  This,  then,  was 
the  skeleton  in  Priscian  Prim's  cupboard ;  and  he 
had  been  anasoally  successful  in  keeping  it  out  of 
sight 

The  poor  woman  had  received  such  a  shook  at 
the  sudden  death  of  her  husband  that  she  had 
never  recovered,  and  her  existence  had  been  a  living 
death  ever  since.  Thus  when  Priscian  was  little 
more  than  a  boy,  he  found  himself  an  orphan, 
dependent  upon  his  exertions,  except  for  a  small 
income  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year.  Half 
of  this  sum  he  devoted  to  his  mother's  mainten* 
ance ,  and  with  the  rest  he  managed  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  his 
having  frittered  some  of  it  away  upon  screw- pro« 
pollers  and  his  mine.  But  it  had  always  been 
his  earnest  desire  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  put 
his  unfortunate  mother  into  more  luxoriouB 
quarters ;  and  this  was  the  chief  thing  that  had 
lured  him  into  theso  hazardous  speculations. 

He  put  down  the  letter  with  a  weary  sigh.  Ho 
could  not  do  anything  for  her  at  present,  at  anj 
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rate.  Cosnalian'B  words  bad  shattered  his  last 
hope.  What  a  foolish  fellow  he  had  been  !  He 
tried  to  soothe  himself  with  the  reflection  that  in 
suffering  he  had  gained  experience ;  but  a  maxi- 
mum of  powder  with  a  minimum  of  jam  is  such 
an  unpalatable  bolus,  that  he  pulled  a  very  wry 
face  over  itb 

He  walked  oyer  to  Bonaldsway,  summoned  his 
two  men,  and  paid  them  o£E,  prudently  abstaininff 
from  giving  them  any  reason  for  his  conduct.  If 
he  had  thrown  away  his  money  upon  an  absurd 
piece  of  folly,  he  saw  no  good  cause  for  making 
himself  a  general  laug^hing-stock. 

•*It'B  a  ter'ble  pity,  I'm  thinking,  Master 
Prim,"  said  Quilliam,  as  he  covered  ^p  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft  with  some  thin,  loose,  rotten  boards ; 
"  and  we  were  just  comin'  to  somethin'  black,  too. 
There's  no  knowin'  but  it's  coal,  after  all." 

Priscian  Prim  smiled  grimly.  He  could  quite 
sympathize  with  the  man's  feelings ;  but  all  that 
hie  said  was — 

"  Are  you  sure  those  boards  are  safe  P  " 

"  Aw !  safe  enough,  Master  Prim.  There'll  be 
nobody  coming  here  prancin'  upon  them.  But 
don*t  yon  think,  sir,  that  we  mignt  have  another 
try  ?   It's  unlucky  we've  been  so  far  *' 

But  Priscian  Prim  was  already  out  of  earshot. 
Nothing  in  the  world,  he  said  to  himself,  would 
tempt  him  to  meddle  with  tiiat  mine  again. 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  and  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these :  *  It  might  have  been.' 

This  was  the  moral  of  his  reflections  as  he 
walked  back  to  the  Abbey.  The  mine  might 
have  been  successful,  and  he  might  have  been 
rich  enough  to  secure  nis  poor  mother's  comfort, 
and  to  marry  Mona.  Ah  f  but  there  was  another 
terrible  barrier  here ;  and  as  nothing  except  the 
destruction  of  another's  happiness  could  sweep  it 
away,  he  refused  to  linger  over  such  a  delicious 
dream.  But  the  tempter  came  to  him  in  the 
meaffre  form  of  Costain,  standing,  napkin  inhand, 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel. 

"MisB  Mylrea»  sir,"  he  said  in  a  mysterious 
whisper. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  P  "  asked  Priscian 
Prim,  with  an  angry  stare. 
"  She's  in  the  garden,  sir.** 
*•  Indeed?" 

"  And  Mr.  Henry  Quirk  has  gone  away.** 

"  Costain,  you've  been  drinkmg,"  said  Priscian 

Prim,  and  walked  with  great  dignity  into  the 

house. 

So  far,  his  conduct  was  highly  praiseworthy ; 
but,  alas!  instead  of  going  straight  to  his  own 
room,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  staircase  windows 
and  peeped  out.  Yes,  there  she  was,  looking  so 
pretty  and  charming  in  her  mandarin  hat  and 
blue  dress.  She  was  sitting  upon  a  rustic  seat 
among  the  trees — a  sweet  contrast  to  the  russet- 
tinted  leaves,  and  the  golden  apples  above  her 
flaxen  head.  Though  a  book  was  upon  her  lap, 
she  was  not  reading,  her  head  being  thrown 
slightly  back,  and  her  ruddy  lips  moving  and  her 
eyes  dreamily  fixed  upon  the  old  mined  refectory, 
as  if  she  saw  it  peopled  with  monks,  and  heard 
their  voices,  and  perhaps  the  bell  going  for  vespers 
or  matins.  She  knew  what  a  frugal  existence 
their's  had  been ;  that  they  "  lived  by  their  labour, 
with  great  mortification ;  wore  neither  shoes,  furs. 


nor  linen ;  and  ate  no  flesh  except  on  journeys." 
Was  she  thinking  of  their  working  at  some  handi- 
craft now  ?  or  was  she  thinking  of  her  absent  lover 
or  of  Priscian  Prim  P  The  very  question  was  so 
pleasant  that  he  put  it  to  himself  again  and  again 
without  caring  to  give  it  a  very  definite  answer. 
She  looked  so  lovely  out  there,  "wasting  her 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  as  he  poetically 
phrased  it.  Now,  what  could  be  the  harm  of 
going  to  speak  to  her — ^just  to  cheer  her  up  a. 
bit? 

After  having  put  the  matter  in  this  light  he 
naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
pining  for  companionship,  and  he  had  better  try 
to  fiS  the  void.  As  that  miserable  creature 
Costain  might  be  skulking  about  in  his  noiseless 
way,  he  crept  very  stealthily  down  the  stairs, 
hurried  out,  and  entered  the  garden. 

She  was  hidden  among  the  trees  at  the  far  end, 
but  he  had  not  gone  far  in  that  direction  when 
he  was  greeted  by  a  little  coal-scuttle  bonnet  among 
the  raspberry  bushes. 

"  I  hope  I  see  'on  welly  well,  Mr.  Pwiscian 
Pwim?" 

His  face  clouded  in  a  moment.  Mona,  theui 
was  not  alone. 

,  "  Yes,  thank  you,  Brada,"  he  said.  "And  how 
is  your  sister  P  " 

"  Pwitty  well  under  de  circumstances.  Henwy 
Kirk  has  gone,  'on  know." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  shiver,  and  went 
back  to  his  room,  for  the  child's  words  awakened 
him  to  the  bitter  fact  that  he  still  entertained 
more  than  a  friendly  feeling  for  Mona.  He  saw 
now  that  he  must  begin  this  hard  struggle  at 
once ;  that  he  must  fight  against  himself  ere  it 
was  too  late.  He  determined  to  commence  that 
very  day. 

The  colonel  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  he 
readily  accepted  the  invitation.  Avoidance  of 
Mona  had  proved  an  egregious  failure ;  he  would 
try  the  familiarity  that  is  said  to  "breed  con- 
tempt." You  see,  the  man  had  plenty  of  resources 
as  well  as  the  courage  of  his  convictions;  yet 
somehow  or  other  he  always  blundered.  He  soiled 
out  his  best  songs,  and  sang  them  through  with 
admirable  steadiness,  while  the  colonel  indulged 
in  a  gentle  snoose,  and  poor  Mona,  striving  hard 
to  shut  her  ears,  played  the  accompaniment. 
Although  getting  really  very  fond  of  him,  sho 
was  not  blind  to  nis  faults,  and  felt  it  a  pity  thai 
he  should  be  always  doing  something  for  which 
he  had  no  qualifications.  With  some  kindly 
excuse,  she  shut  up  the  piano,  and  Priscian  Prim 
rolled  up  his  music  and  went  his  way,  quite  con- 
tented with  his  performance. 

After  this,  the  two  saw  a  good  deal  of  each 
other,  and  accompanied  by  Brada,  they  had  many 
long  walks  together. 

Mona  quite  astonished  him  by  the  extent  of 
her  knowledge;  perhaps,  too,  she  imparted  to 
him  a  little  of  her  spirit,  for  he  began  to  regard 
the  things  around  with  a  much  greater  interest. 
But  as  for  the  attainment  of  what  he  professed  to 
be  his  chief  object  in  associating  with  her,  that 
was  certainly  further  o£E  than  ever ;  in  fact,  he 
was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her.  He  would 
not  have  confessed  as  much  to  himself,  for  then 
he  would  have  been  obliged  to  face  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  his  position  and  the  wrong  that 
he  was  doing.    Without  money  or  prospects,  he 
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was  in  love  with  a  girl  who  was  engaged  to 
another ;  nothing  conld  be  much  worse  than  this. 
But  Priscian  Prim,  like  the  ostrich,  buried  his 
head  in  the  sand,  and  would  not  see  his  danger. 
Mona  was  the  only  one  who  had  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  him;  it  was  so  hard  to  run 
away  and  leave  her — nay,  more,  was  it  not 
cowardly  ? 

Strange  that  she  should  never  mention  Henry 
Quirk,  he  reflected  one  evening,  as  he  wandered 
about  the  garden .  Yet  su rely  not  so  strange,  after 
all.  Was  it  likely  that  she  snould  care  to  talk  to 
him  about  her  lover  P  Still  be  felt  that  he  should 
like  more  definite  information  on  this  subject  than 
he  had  obtained  from  Oostain.  If  he  coula  scarcely 
ask  her,  he  could  at  least  put  a  few  careful  ques- 
tions to  Brada.  The  opportunity  arrived  sooner 
than  he  expected. 

It  was  a  lovely  autumn  evening.  The  snn  was 
sinking  among  the  hills ;  overhead  was  spread  a 
gorgeous  curtain  of  gold  and  crimson,  toning  down 
to  the  palest  pink  and  yellow  on  the  eastern 
horizon ;  the  apples  seemed  aglow  in  this  flood  of 
mellow  light ;  and  even  the  mossy  old  ruins  had 
a  beautiful  flush  that  melted  into  their  long,  dark 
shadows. 

It  was  not  the  whispering  breeze  that  caused 
Priscian  Prim  to  start  suddenl}'  and  look  up ;  he 
thought  he  heard  somewhere  in  the  air  above  him 
a  pretty,  lisping  voice  that  he  knew  so  well.  Surely 
he  was  mistaken.  But  no.  Perched  up  there  on 
the  very  top  of  the  ruined  dormitory  was  a  quaint 
little  coal-scuttle  bonnet.  How  it  had  got  up 
was  a  mystery ;  the  road  down  was  easy  enough. 
He  was  so  terrified  that  he  could  only  stand  still 
and  gaze  vacantly  at  that  eager  little  face  that 
had  no  thought  of  its  deadly  peril,  so  busy  was  it 
in  gathering  maidenhair  ferns. 

He  scarcely  dared  to  move  lest  he  should  startle 
her;  but  at  last  he  crept  noiselessly  up  to  the 

Wi.ll. 

(To  be  continued,) 


O  TEMPOEA!  0  MORES! 

L 

O WORLD  that  is  grown  wise  with  the  wisdoni 
that  maketh  nations. 
And  pointeth  the  page  of  the  life  of  each,  a  record 
of  hate  and  wrong ; 
That  guideth  and  judgcth  still  all  things  by  the 
laws  of  her  first  creations — 
As  my  tame  bird  perched  on  my  music  book  will 
warbh)  his  oniv  song — 
That  plunteth  her  foot  on  the  cloudy  heights, 
where  perpetual  war-frown  wages, 
Her  mighty  foot — a  mightier  she  sees  not  and 
cannot  own — 
Cry  to  her  ye  in  despair  for  truth,  for  a  light  in 
the  night  of  ages  : 
She  can  but  answer,  "  This  I  know,  and  that  is 
the  great  unknown.*' 

II. 

0  world  that  is  grown  vain,  with  the  long  self* 
recognition 

Of  the  weak  recluse  from  thy  weary  wiles,  snug 
housed  in  his  unknown  lair. 
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Who  hugs  himself  a  god  indeed,  whose  sense  of 
supreme  volition 
Were  that  his  lean  soul  could  burst  for  the  lore 
that  is  buried  there  : 
A  Bible,  amended  of  latter  days,  and  an  all  un- 
tinker*d  Bunyan, 
A  Shakespeare  too— and  prophecy  forsooth  is 
more  than  spann'd — 
With  joy  will  he  eat  his  leek,  or — for  the  sake  of 
rhyme — an  onion, 
And  ])raise  himself — and  God— he  can  read,  if 
he  cannot  understand. 

III. 

O  world  that  is  grown  old,  in  a  soulless,  aimless 
fashion — 

Grown  old  with  the  age  of  the  simple  child  who 
finds  that  the  days  are  long — 
To  the  freak  of  a  hand  that  pictured  Love  as  a 
dimpled  baby  passion. 
And  I'ime  as  an  aged  limping  man  who  scowls 
on  the  harvest  throng ; 
Willing  to  sadden  with  bygone  shade  the  promise 
of  bright  to-morrow. 
And  rather  to  stay  by  a  broken  staff  than  soar 
upon  untried  wings ; 
Wearily  willing  to  sink  at  last,  with  hardly  a  sigh 
of  sorrow. 

Where  the  ghostly  hand  of  tottering  creeds  has 
pointed  the  end  of  things. 

IV. 

0  dotard  world  that  prates  of  ends,  and  knows 
not  the  beginning ; 
And  dreams  that  the  chords  of  slumbering 
spheres  find  pulse  in  it  alone — 
May  not  the  stars,  whose  secrets  thou  hast  lost  the 
hope  of  winning, 
Thy  orb  obscure  have  waiting  watch'd  through 
time  to  thee  unknown ; 
Strange  missives  aim'd,  and  signals  flash'd— to 
thee  :4  thing  benighted — 
Seeking  a  sign  where  ulas !  was  none  save  that 
of  dead  axons'  roll : 
And  may  not  one  with  a  weary  hope  its  vigil  fire 
keep  lighted — 
A  waiting  world — to  witness  yet  the  dawn  of 
responsive  soulp 

J.  Roy  Nicolso5. 
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PART  L 

"  'T'EN !  eleven  !  twelve ! "  counted  Tom  wearily  ; 

X  as  the  old  City  churches  rang  out  Uie 
midnight  hour.  "  Oh,  dear !  will  to-raorrov  ever 
come  P  " 

To-morrow  was  to  be,  in  Tom's  eyes,  the  most 
important  day  of  his  life ;  not  that  that  was  say- 
ing much — a  cripple's  life,  passed  principally  on 
the  basement  fioor  of  a  City  lodging-house,  is  apt 
to  be  a  trifle  monotonous.  And  here  it  may  be  re* 
marked  that  had  you  ever  asked  of  Tom  how  he 
came  to  be  thus  hopelessly  crippled,  he  would  have 
answered  :  "  Howl  came  so?  Well !  mostly  'cos 
of  father's  wis  tons ; "  and  had  yon  requested 
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fnrtber  esliglitenment,  he  would  with  Bolemn 
alacrity  have  explained  himself,  regardless  of 
gram  mar  and  with  hazy  ideas  as  to  tenses. 

"  You  see ;  mother  she  died  when  I  was  jnst  a 
little  'tin,  and  fayther  he  felt  lonesome,  natural 
like,  and  he  eoes  and  sits  all  evening  at  the 
'public*   Well,  he  comes  in  'most  about  one 

0  clock,  and  he  hears  me  a-whining  and  a-crying'cos 

1  was  hungry ;  so  father  comes,  and  lifts  me  up, 
and  then  he  has  a  wision,  and  he  sees  two  babies, 
so  he  opes  his  arms  to  catch  t'other  and  drops  me. 
Father,  he  was  real  sorrv,  they  said,  when  he 
found  it  out  and  cried  offul." 

"Which  was  true  enough,  but  maudlin  tears  will 
not  cure  hip  disease,  and  Albert  Wood  did  not 
profit  by  this  terrible  lesson,  or  mend  his  ways. 
Still  a  man  cannot  drink  with  impunity  for  ever, 
and  "  wisions  "  are  not  always  vouchsaled  even  to 
inebriated  men.  Crossing  a  road  late  one  night, 
Mr.  Wood  not  onljr  did  not  see  two  hansoms  and 
two  horses,  he  failed  even  to  see  one,  and  con- 
sc^juently  died  in  "  hospital "  some  five  days  after ; 
neither  norse  nor  driver  having  been  prepared  for 
Mr.  Wood's  total  coUapbe  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

Tom,  then  nearly  ten  years  old,  shed  most  bitter 
tears,  not  so  much  at  his  father's  death  but  at  the 
fact  that  with  it  his  chief  and  sole  pleasure  must 
of  necessity  be  withdrawn.  Albert  Wood  was  a 
fair  musician ;  gifted  with  a  voice  that  to  the  last 
procured  him  a  small  salarv  at  an  East-end  music 
hall.  When  sober  he  would  sing  and  play  on  the 
old  cracked  piano,  then  he  would  lift  Tom  on  his 
knees  and  teach  him  his  notes  and  scales,  at  which 
the  boy  laboured  dihgently  for  months  sometimea 
before  something  fresn  was  taught  him. 

He  would  spend  hours  happily  employed  in 
picking  out  simple  chords,  whilst  Millie,  the  land- 
lady's little  eirl,  would  listen  in  awed  amazement ; 
sometimes  she  would  uplift  her  clear,  shrill,  ycung 
voice  in  humble  imitation  of  Albert  Wood ;  but 
Tom  was  a  severe  critic,  and  discouraged  all  such 
efforts ! 

When  Mr.  Wood  died  the  other  lodgers  stolidly 
woDdered  "  what  would  become  of  the  boy  ?  "  till 
Mrs.  Clemments,  the  landlady,  settled  the  question 
in  her  usual  energetic  style. 

"  111  take  him ;  I  don't  mind  the  lad,  he's  quiet 
eno',  and  he  won't  cost  much,  all  said  and  done." 

So  to  Millie  and  Tom's  mutual  delight  the  boy 
moved  from  the  fourth  floor  to  the  basement,  and 
there  lived  henceforth  and  pined  for  his  dear 
"  planner."  Tom's  only  metnod  of  "  taking  the 
air  '*  was  to  be  planted  on  the  doorstep  of  an  after- 
noon, and  remain  there  till  such  time  as  Mrs. 
Clemments  saw  fit  to  carry  him  in  again ;  crutches 
being  an  unknown  luxury  to  the  boy.  Thus 
airing  himself,  he  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
with  a  big  lad,  some  fourteen  years  ol  age;  and 
into  Dick  s  sympathizing  ears  Tom  confided  his 
yearnings  music-wards.  And  Dick  had  promised 
to  carry  Tom  the  very  next  day  to  a  big  place, 
where  ira  would  "  hear  an  orgin"  (not  a  street  one) 

as  made  a  deal  of  sound."  No  wonder  Tom  laid 
awake  and  counted  the  hours ! 

Next  day,  trae  to  his  promise,  Dick  arrived 
about  four  o'clock,  and  having  hoisted  Tom  on  to 
his  shoulder,  they  set  out,  a  Fuccession  of  jumps 
and  jolts  against  various  passers-by  distineuishing 
their  progress.  Still,  small  p«iins  vanish  under 
the  shadow  of  a  gieat  joy  j  so  Tom  set  his  teeth, 
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and  bore  in  silence,  till  at  last  the  great  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  loomed  above  them. 

"  My  !  Dick !  What  a  big  plaqe,"  he  said  in  au 
awestruck  whisper,    **  Who  lives  there  ?  " 

"  Nobody !"  returned  Dick,  contemptuously. 
*•  It's  a  church,  you  young  fool  I  leastways  it  ain't 
a  church,  navther;  it's  a  cat — something  " 

*•  Oh !  "—further  words  failed  Tom  at  such  a 
moment. 

On  went  Dick  with  his  burden,  up  the  broad 
steps  into  the  great  echoing  nave ;  and  then  the 
first  tremulous  whispers  of  the  organ  fell  on  the 
wrapt  little  listener's  ears;  and  all  the  pain  and 
weariness  of  his  young  life  seemed  to  fade  away 
as  softly  there  floated  through  the  dim  aisles,  that 
most  beautiful  of  melodies,  "Auf  Fiiigeln  des 
Gesanges." 

"Dick,  wasn't  it  real  lovely?"  exclaimed  Tom, 
as  they  came  out  into  the  bustling  noisy  streets 
again.   But  Dick  was  dubiotis. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  thought  much  on't;  there 
weren't  no  tunes  to  speak  of.  Still,  it  did  make  a 
deal  of  noise." 

"  Will  you  ever  take  me  again  P  "  waa  the  next 
earnest  query;  and  Dick,  looking  into  the  little, 
pinched,  wistful  face,  felt  a  sudden  impulse  .to 
generosity. 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  answered  the  man  .  of 
business  loftily ;  "  leastways  when  I've  time." 
And  the  look  Tom  gave  him  said  more  than  the 
few  gasping  words  of  thanks. 

That  night,  as  Tom  and  Millie  sat  together  in 
the  dark— Mrs.  Clemments  having  "  stept  round 
to  see  a  friend  " — the  boy  hummed  the  air  he  had 
heard  that  afternoon  until  Millie  too  caught  it 
up;  and  fresh  and  clear  rang  the  beautiful  melody 
through  the  dingy  basement  room. 

Next  day  Dick  arrived  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  importance. 

"  You're  in  luck's  way,  young  chap,"  he  said, 
swinging  his  legs,  as  he  balanced  himself  on  Mrs, 
Clemments'  deal  table.  "  What  do  you  say  to  a 
drivin*  in  your  carridge  to  hear  the  orgin  eviry 
dayP" 

Open-mouthed  amazement  on  the  part  of  his 
listeners.   Dick  smiled  benignantly. 

^ "  Well  I "  he  said  slowlj,  ^  it's  this  way.  Surly 
Jim  (he's  a  friend  of  mine,  what  has  a  coster« 
monger's  cart  and  a  donkey),  he  says  he'll  drive 
you  there  every  day ;  and  I  can't  say  " — impres- 
sively— "  as  I  saw  hany  objections." 

Objections  !  hardly !  Tom  was  nearly  crazy 
with  delight;  and  even  Mrs.  Clemments  smiled 
as  Surly  Jim,  a  battered  felt  hat  well  cocked  over 
one  eye,  a  short  black  pipe  in  his  mouth,  drew  up 
before  her  door  that  afternoon.  Away  went  cart 
and  donkey  with  Tom  carefully  wedgea  in  between 
two  baskets  of  'taters  and  carrots,  and  his  head, 
for  soitness,  reclining  on  a  heapcd-up  pile  of 
cabbages. ' 

Sometimes,  as  the  warm  days  lengthened  out, 
Millie  would  be  allowed  to  go  too;  then  the 
children  would  pit  hand  in  hand,  listening  to  the 
story  of  the  organ.  Listening  enthralled,  as  it 
spoke  to  them  of  hope  and  happiness,  and  infinite 
possibilities  which  they  were  as  yet  too  young  and 
untrained  to  comprehend.  But  by  little  and 
little  the  seed  grows  ;  and  the  unexpected  comes 
at  times  into  every  life. 

•  .   •         •  • 
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"  Millie ! "  shrieked  Tom,  one  November  after*, 
noon,  in  grreat  excitement ;  "  look  here ! " 

And  Millie,  nothing  loth,  flew  to  his  side  and 
pressed  her  cnrly  head  against  his,  as  they  stared 
eagerly  up  through  the  window. 

•*  I  do  believe  its  a  piannei,"  whispered  Tom  ioi 
an  awestruok  but  delighted  whisper. 

"  Its  the  new  lodger,  I'll  be  bound ;  he's  no  end 
of  a  swell  " —  Millie  spoke  according  to  her  lights 
— "  and  he  axed  mother  if  she'd  mind  a  planner. 
I  forgot  to  tell  vou;  but  I'll  go  and  listen, 
presently;  p*raps  he'll  play  a  bit" 

After  supper  that  evening,  when  Mrs.  Clem- 
ments  as  usual  "  stept  out ;  Millie  stole  upstairs, 
and  presently  returned,  breathless  and  dehghted. 

'*Tom!  hesplayiug beautiful!  I've  been  listen- 
ing outside  ever  so  long." 

••And  why  didn't  you  stay  P  "  he  cried  enviously, 
t^hilst  the  hot  tears  welled  up  into  his  eyes ;  the. 
third  floor  was  an  unattainable  height  to  the 
cripple. 

"  Because  I  wouldn't  listen  without  you,'*  an- 
swered Millie  stoutly;  "so  I'm  going  to  carry 
you  up." 

MilUel 

The  children  looked  at  one  another,  breathless ! 
"  Can  you  ever  P  I'm  bigger  nor  you  P  " 
"  Never  mind !  you  hold  on  tight  and  I'll  do  it.** 
So  with  infinite  difficultjr,  and  frequent  cannons 
from  the  wall  to  the  banisters  and  back  again, 
Millie  at  length  deposited  her  burden  outside  the 
new  lodger's  door. 

Signer  Altro,  onening  the  door  some  hour  or 
80  later,  nearly  feU  headlong  over  the  two  little 
crouching  figures. 

"What  do  you  hereP  "  he  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment, looking  from  the  crippled  form,  propped 
against  the  doorway,  to  the  girl,  sturdy,  erect  and 
defiant. 

**  We  came  to  listen,"  she  said. 

Signer  Altro's  face  softened.  How  did  he  come 
tip  P  "  he  asked,  pointing  to  Tom. 

"I  carried  him.  I  wouldn't  listen  nohow, 
without  Tom ;  but  we  both  love  music  so,  Tom 
and  1." 

It  was  Signer  Altro  who  gently  carried  the 
bey  downstairs  that  night. 

^  Carlo  Altro  was  a  bom  musician ;  but,  through 
his  own  fault,  an  unsuccessful  one.  Gifted  with 
genius,  with  every  facility  and  help  to  study,  he 
had  always  lacked  perseverance  and  concentra- 
tion, two  qualities  most  essential  to  success.  Just 
hecaiMe  all  was  so  easy  to  him,  he  never  worked. 
And  now,  at  nearly  sixty  j^ears  of  age,  discon- 
tented with  his  life,  grumbling  often  at  the  very 
Art  he  loved  so  well,  alone  and  friendless  in  a 
foreign  country,  more  than  a  little  bit  of  a  misan- 
thrope, he  had,  from  a  mere  whim,  not  from 
poverty,  taken  lodgings  in  Allen  Street.  "At 
least  1  can  go  my  own  way,"  he  argued.  "  Wher- 
ever I  am,  no  one  cares  for  me."  Then,  this  very 
first  night,  as  if  to  disprove  his  words,  two  young 
lives  glided  into  his ;  and  the  man,  who  had  never 
worked  for  himself,  now  toiled  and  studied  for 
the  sake  of  two  little  children.  Daily  he  would 
carry  Tom  upstairs,  and  teach  him  and  instruct 
In  m  iu  harmony ;  till  Millie,  her  day's  work  as 

'uluvey  "  to  the  house  done,  would  knock  at  the 
door ;  and  then,  Altro,  going  to  the  piano,  would 
draw  out  her  voice,  till  the  room  re-echoed 
with  the  clear,  Iresh  notes*    And  so  the  years 
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passed  away.  After  a  lengthv  interview  with 
Mrs.  Clemments  (highly  satisfactory,  to  judge 
from  her  pleased  face),  Altro  had  assumed  almost 
complete  control  over  the  children,  who,  under 
his  tuition,  learnt  many  things  apart  from  their 
music,  though  that  of  course  came  always  first 
and  foremo&t.  Sometimes  Altro  would  take  them 
to  a  "Monday  Pop"  at  St.  James's  Hall;  then 
Gian  would  meet  them  there,  and  drive  home  with 
them,  discussing  the  programme,  and  arming 
eagerly  with  Tom  over  the  respective  merits  of 
Joachim  or  N^ruda,  Janotha  or  Zimmermann, 
Fiatti  or  Hausmann.  Gian  Lucca  was  the  son  of 
an  old  friend  of  Altro's ;  and  was  now,  since  his 
father's  death,  training  for  the  "profession," 
beiufir  possessed  of  a  remarkably  fine  tenor  voice. 

Altro  had  run  against  him  one  day,  and  had 
brought ^  him  to  Allen  Street,  and  now  a  fast 
friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the  quaintly 
assorted  quartet.  Gian  was  often  able  to  help 
Millie  with  hints  and  advice;  sometimes  they 
sang  together,  and  their  voices  blended  well — the 
clear  soprano  and  the  rich,  full  tenor.  Then  Tom 
would  climb  on  to  the  high  music-stool  and  play 
softly  and  dreamily  till  the  very  walls  seemed  to 
draw  more  closely  to  listen. 

Yet  he  was  often  dissatisfied. 

In  his  feeble  frame  lay  genius,  dormant  no 
longer,  but,  alas  !  often  speechless. 

Physically,  he  was  unable  to  play  mucli  of  the 
music  he  loved  so  passionately  and  felt  the  mental 
power  to  interpret. 

"  I  can  never  do  anything ;  my  life  must  be  a 
wasted  one,"  he  would  cry  despairingly. 

"As  a  mere  pianist,  perhaps  so,"  Altro  would 
answer  kindly ;  "  but  you  have  the  power,  Tom, 
to  create — for  others;  weak  fingers  and  a  bent 
back  are  no  obstacles  there." 

But  Tom  refused  to  be  comforted. 

"It  is  so  hard,"  he  moaned,  "to  feel  it,  to 
understand  it  all,  yet  to  be  so  powerless." 

But  Altro  answered  sternly  (for  practice  and 
precept  are  widely  different) :  "  Is  music,  then,  to 
offer  no  hardships  P  Are  you  the  first  who  has 
suffered  P  Look  at  Beethoven  and  Handel !  Did 
Chopin  moan  when  he  failed  to  play  even  his  own 
music P  No!  create,  weave  for  others,  Tom; 
make  music  of  your  life,  instead  of  selfishly 
moaning  over  and  dwelling  on  your  own  petty 
troubles." 

And  the  boy  never  forgot  those  words. 


A  cozT,  well-lighted  room ;  an  elderly  lady  placidly 
knitting  in  an  arm-chair;  a  girl  m  a  soft  grey 
dress,  lust  relieved  with  touches  of  black,  standing 
over  the  tea-urn ;  such  was  the  picture  which 
Gian  and  Tom  mentally  pictured  to  themselves 
as  they  hastened  homewards  one  dull  November 
evening,  some  four  years  or  so  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  cnapter. 

Life  was  a  Very  different  thing  to  Tom  now. 
He  had  been  under  surgical  treatment  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  though  still  lame,  could  now  get 
about  quite  easily  with  the  help  of  a  crutch.  And 
that  was  not  the  only  change  which  the  last  four 
eventful  years  had  wrought;  though  retrospect 
must  always  be  brief.  Mrs.  Clemments  had  died 
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Dearly  tbree  yean  before,  and  then  Altro  had 
moved  with  ^his  children"  to  a  quiet  street  in 
Bloomsbary,  and  there  a  bnsj,  happy  year,  had 
been  passed.  Tom  and  Millie  botn  entered  as 
students  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and,  with 
Altro's  help  and  encouraging  sympathy,  made 
wonderfnl  progress.  He  was  almost  more  keenly 
interested  m  their  studies  than  they  trhemselTes 
were ;  and  his  delight  when  Tom  laid  before  him 
the  score  of  his  'first  composition  was  almost 
pathetic.  His  somewhat  sudden  death,  about  a 
year  before,  had  been  a  terrible  grief  and  shock  to 
both,  though  his  death  made  no  difference  in  their 
prospects,  the  old  man  hwnnf  left  his  money 
(about  £400  a  year)  equally  divided  between  *'  hia 
two  children/'  so  that  to  themselyes  they  seemed 
millionaires.  Then,  as  they  were  discussing  the 
graye  problem — "What  shall  we  do  nowP" 

Where  shall  we  go  P  " — GKan  came  forward  and 
proposed  a  joint  mSnage  in  Bloomsbury.  ^  Might 
he  and  his  aunt — ^his  mother's  sister-^join  them 
in  housekeeping  P  Signora  Vellani  would  be 
delighted.  It  was  soon  settied,  and  an  excellent 
arrangement  it  proved  to  be.  Millie  and  the 
Signora  became  fast  friends,  and  yied  with  each 
other  in  spoiling  •*  their  two  boys.** 

And  now,  this  22nd  of  November  was  a  red-letter 
day  to  two  at  least  of  the  little  community.  Por 
weeks  beforehand,  with  bated  breath,  struggHng  ' 
between  tears  and  laughter,  the  Signora  had  told 
aU  her  friends  the  great  news—- 

"At  the  the  Students'  Concert  on  November 
22nd,  a  concerto  for  two  pianos — ^Tom's  own  compo- 
sttion—is  to  be  played,  and  Millie  is  to  sing  twice. 
Decidedly,  that  speaks  well  for  both — but  I  always 
knew  they  had  ^nins,"  finished  the  old  lady  with 
a  deprecating  air  of  proprietorship. 

For  the  young  people  themselves  it  was  a  proud 
though  anxious  moment. 

Mulie  clasped  her  hands  and  turned  quite  white 
as  the  openiuff  bars  of  Tom's  concerto  were 
played;  and  she  looked  anxiously  across  at  Gian 
to  see  whether  that  severe  critic  looked  approval 
or  the  reverse.  But  presentiy  she  turned  a  look 
of  such  triumphant  and  beaming  congratulation 
on  Tom  as  he  sat  white  and  trembling  with 
excitement,  that  all  the  cordial  words  and  hand- 
shakes he  received  from  his  friends  afterwards 
seemed  as  nothing. 

Then  Millie's  turn  came;  and  Gian  and  Tom 
Estened,  breathless,  as  her  yoice  rang  out  ttue, 
fr^,  and  clear  from  the  first  high  note  to  the 
last  tender  fall,  when  a  burst  of  applause  followed, 
and  Millie  bowed  and  smiled ;  but  only  looked  for 
approval  from  the  two  who  made  her  world. 
•  •  •  •  • 

There  they  are ! "  cried  Millie,  as  the  sound  of 
a  crutch  was  neard  in  tiie  passage ;  and  then  as 
the  door  opened  she  ran  forwara  to  meet  Tom 
with  outstretched  hands  and  eager  words  of  con- 
gratulation. 

**  It  was  all  just  splendid,"  she  cried  enthusi- 
astically ;  everyone  was  saying  so.  I  felt  so  proud 
of  my  brother." 

Why,  even  in  that  first  flash  of  happiness 
should  Tom  have  felt  for  a  moment  yagueiy  yexed 
at  her  last  words  P 

"  I  felt  proud  of  you  too,  dear,"  he  said,  looking 
at  her  fondly.  "  I  have  never  heard  you  sing  as 
you  did  to-night.  I  think  ''—-quaintiy — **  the  angels 
must  have  drawn  near  to  listen." 


Millie  knghed  and  shook  her  head  reproyingly 
and  Gian's  entry  at  that  moment  made  a  diver- 
sion. 

Millie  drew  a  low  stool  close  to  the  Signora  and 
sat  leaning  against  the  old  lady's  knee,  whilst  the 
"  boys  "  drew  their  chairs  to  tne  fire  and  lit  their 
pipes  preparatory  to  a  real  good  gossip,  as  the 
girl  said  lau^iingly.  And  gossip  they  did,  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  evening  almost  into  the 
small  hours. 

Atte&tkm !"  eried  Giaa  air  lasi^  as  he  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  yery  last  pipe."  **  I  want 
your  congratulations  now ;  Dame  Fortune  has 
remembered  me  too,  and  I  have  got  promotion 
since  this  morning.  Not  to  keep  yon  in  suspense 
too  long  (I  quite  tremble  as  I  look  at  Aunt  Lucia's 
face),  X  will  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I  am 
offered  an  engagement^a  good  one — with  the 
Carl  Bosa  Company." 

"  And  yon  haye  accepted  P  " 
Of  course." 

How  delighted  they  all  were!  Tom  shook 
Gian's  hand  till  his  arm  ached;  the  Signora  pro- 
duced her  handkerchief ;  and  Millie  quietiy  put 
out  her  hand,  and  said,  I  am  so  glad  for  you« 
Gian,"  and  again  the  girl's  yoice  and  look  jarred 
on  Tom.  He  wondered  at  himself  as  he  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  and  watched  them»  smoking 
meditatiyely. 

Hitherto  he  had  neyer  questioned  his  life  or 
surroundings;  Millie  was  Millie^that  was  enough. 
Certainly  he  had  never  contemplated  life  without 
her ;  why  should  he  P  And  if,  these  last  few 
inonths,  eyery  endeayour  and  aspiration  had  been 
silently  offered  to  her,  even  then  he  had  never 
analyzed  his  feelings,  never  reaHzed  the  strong, 
silent  tide  that  was  sweeping  him  swiftly  onwards 
—for  weal  or  woe.  Already  the  ripples  were  near- 
ing  the  shore,  yet  he  knew  it  notr—not  then.  It 
alTcame  to  him  as  he  lay  awake  that  night  He 
knew  now  that  he  had  loved  Millie  for  months, 
years ;  nay,  was  there  oyer  a  time  when  he  had 
not  loved  her  P  And  he  thought— was  he  wrong 
—that  she  liked  him.  And  yet!  One  question 
haunted  him.  Had  he  any  right  to  ask  her  to 
bind  herself  for  life  to  a  cripple  P  And-  Tom's 
face  flushed,  and  he  clenched  his  hands.  Why 
not  P  "  he  cried  aloud ;  "  I  love  her  so  dearly.  I 
will  work  for  her,  care  for  her,  so  that  she  shall 
never  feel  me  a  burden.  I  am  strong  to  love  and 
to  work.'*  And  just  then  came  a  sudden,  sharp 
pain  at  his  hearty  and  even  Millie  was  forgotten  in 
the  agony  of  the  moment.  have  been  working 
too  hard, '  he  said,  as  the  paroxysm  subsided;  '*  X 
must  rest  now,  for  her  sake." 

And  sleep  came  to  him. 

•  •        •  • 

^  He  was  playing  softy,  dreamily,  that  exquisite 
little  Traumerei "  of  Schumann's,  when  Millie 
came  into  the  room,  and  stood  beside  him. 

"  You  haye  never  phiyed  like  that  before ! "  she 
said  half  wonderingly. 

"  I  was  playing  to  you,**  he  said  gently. 

The  ripples  ha^  touched  the  shore. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  haye  something  to  say  to  yon,"  said  the  girl 
softiy. 

'*  And  I  to  you,  dear ;  but  I  can  wait,"  answered 
Tom,  unselfisn  as  always  in  aught  that  concerned 
her.  "WhatisitP" 

Millie  drew  a  stool  to  his  side^  and  leant  her 
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head  on  his  arm;  and  Tom  felt  suddenly  how  good 
&i]d  blessed  a  thing  life  was.-  How  bright  the 
room  looked  I  A  stray,  sunbeam  was  peeping  in,< 
nnd  shyly  kissing  a  bunch  of  Christmas  roses  at 
Tom's  elbow,  and  the  canary  was  singing  merrily. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  P  "  he  repeated  softly ;  while 
to  himself  he  said,  "  my  wife. 

Then — ^"Gian  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and 
oh !  Tom,  dear,  I  think  I  am  the  happiest,  proudest 
girl  in  tJie  world." .  • 

The  sunbeam  had  stolen  away;  the  bird  was 
silent ;  but  the  two  sat  on ;  one  with  dry,  tearless 
eyes,  trying  to  realize  the  words  he  had  just  heard ; 
tne  other,  smiling  and  dreaming. 

"  1  hope  you  will  both  be  very  happy,"  said 
Tom  at  last  gently. 

"  It  must  make  no  difference  between  ns,  yon 
kntw  dear,"  she  said;  "we  three,  at  any  rate, 
must  always  live  together."  ■ 

Tom  smiled  wearily; 

"  In  my  ppix)ion  newly  married  people  are  best 
left  to  themselves— at  first,  at  any  rate." 
■  •*  But  we  are  different,  Tom ;  home  will  never  be 
quite  home  without  you,  dear ;  you  must  not  leave 
ns ;  "  and  then  Gian  called,  and  the  girl  ran  awayi 
leaving  Tom — alone. 

The  great "  might  have  been  "  of  his  life  had 
lust  passed,  and*  ne  knew  well  that  "  might  have 
been  could,  never  for  him  change  to  "  may  be," 
br'*  shall  be." 

•  •        •        •  • 

It  was  a  ciuiet  wedding  enough  that  took  place 
iattn  old  City  church  one  frosty  January  morn- 
ing. Tom  gave  Millie  away  (she  had  asked  him 
to  do  so),  but  there  were  no  outsiders  present: 
The  Signora  was  the  girl's  sole  bridesmaid  and 
female  attendant,  and  to  do  her  justice,  shed  tears 
enough  to  be  quite  en  rigle!  Tom  wished  he 
might  follow  her  example.  Yet  he  smiled  and 
laughed,  ss,  armed  with  rice  and  an  old  satin 
slipper  of  Millie's,  he  bade  them  adieu. 

*'  Be  sure  you  have  the  score  of  your  '  Sonata* 
ready  for  our  return,"  cried  the  young  wife  merrily, 
us  toey  drove  off ;  and  Tom  nodded  a  cheerful 
assent. 

A  last  wave  of  the  hand,  a  final  energetic  shower 
of  lice,  then  the  cab  turned  the  corner,  and  Tom 
wearily  dragged  himself  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  the  Signora  found  him  some  time  later, 
white  and  panting. 

"You  have  had  one  of  your  attacks;  and  I 
daresay  you've  never  taken  your  *  drops,* "  she 
said  reproachfully ;  and  he  penitently  owned  he 
had  not 

The  old  lady  laid  a  cool,  white  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  then,  witn  a  sudden  impulse,  bent  down  and 
kissed  his  forehead. 

"  Poor  lad  I "  she  said  softly. 

With  a  woman's  quickness  and  intuitive  sym- 
pathy, she  had  guessed  his  trouble. 

•  •         •  .      •  tp 

Armed  with  a  large  bouquet  of  Neapolitan 
violets,  Tom  stood  on  the  doorstep  ready  to  wel- 
come Millie  and  Gian  some  three  weeks  later.  The 
*  cab  drew  up ;  Gian  carefully  handed  out  his  ^ife, 
and  in  another  minute  Tom  had  got  Millie's  hand 
closely  pressed  in  his,  whilst  Millie's  voice  xvas 
mar  muring  soft  words  of  greetiujp;  and  welcome. 

.After  the  first  interchange  of  news*  and  after 
Tom  had  shown  his  nearly  completed  score  to  his 


delighted  friends,  Millie  put  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders  and  inspected  him  critically. 

Yon  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  sir," 
she  said  witn  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice,  as  she 
looked  at  him  fondly.  "Just  because  I've  not 
been  here  to  take  care  of  yon,  you*ve  not  chosen 
to  take  the  most  ordinary  care  of  yourself.  You 
look  80  ill,  dear,  I  suppose  you  have  had  some  of 
those  dreadful  attacks  P  " 

"Just  one  or  two" — "One  or  two  in  three 
weeks,"  murmured  Millie — "  but  I  am  bett^  now. 
I've  worked  too  hard,  I  think." 

"  I  don't  think — I  know  you  have; "  and  Millie 
shook  her  head  emphatically.  "  You  will  just  have 
to  rest  now,  Tom." 

"  Yes,"  he  assented  quietly ;  then  he  looked  up 
and  smiled.  "  Don't  look  so  dreadfully  solemut 
please  Millie ;  you  make  me  feel  quite  guilty." 

"Tom,"  she  answered,  half  unheeding,  "we 
will  go  up  to  St.  Paul's  this  afternoon,  and  hear 
the  organ.  I  want — ^I  should  like — to  go  with 
you,  dear,  on  this  day,''  she  added  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"AndlwiU  come  and  meet  you  Loth,"  cried 
Gian. 

So  they  went ;  and  in  the  same  place  where, 
years  ago,  the  two  children  had  sat,  Tom  and 
Millie  knelt  once  more  that  February  after- 
noon. 

.  The  oi^an  swelled  and  re-echoed  through  the 
cathedral,  and  the  two  listeners  sat  entranced, 
forgetting  aught  else. 

•  Presently  the  organist  began  the  opening  bars  of 
Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges,"  and  at  that  moment 

Tom's  hand  stole  softly  into  Millie's. 

-  "  How  cold  you  are,"  she  whispered  anxiously 

as  she  placed  lier  other  hand  tenderly  on  his.  "  We 

must  stay  here  much  longer." 

The  shadows  deepened  and  lengthened  as  the 

great  organ  rolled  on. 
Pierciog  higher  than  aught  bat  love  and  prayer  can  rcacli 
until 

Only  the  silence  seemed  to  listen  still. 

#  *  •  •  # 

"  Tom,"  said  Millie  softly,  **  wo  must  go  now." 

But  Tom  heard  not ;  even  Millie's  voice  failed 
-to  arouse  him. 

In  the  spot  he  loved  most  on  earth,  his  hand 
in  hers,  Tom  had  quietly  and  peacefully  passed 
away. 

"  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges." 
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OH,  passionate  song!  and  is  thy  singer  dead. 
And  dead  the  love  he  sang  F 
When  in  the  dawn,  and  through  the  sunset  red 

His  "  Adelaida"  through  the  woodlands  rang  : 
And  the  sweet  nightingale,  with  flute-like  tone. 

Kor  less  the  wild  sea-waves  took  up  thy  name. 
To  make  night  musical ;  for  thou  wert  one 

With  Nature — to  thy  lover;  and  there  camo 
With  the  soft  winds,  the  twilight  dim, 
Fair  thoughts  of  thee  to  him. 
Beloved !  Adelaida !  of  thee  now 
Strange  lips  may  sing ;  for  thou 
And  he  that  of  thy  name  such  music  mado 
To  dust  are  laid. 
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Oh,  Adelaida  t  is  tbine  image  gone 

From  heaven  and  earth  ? — ihj  form 
That  caught  the  wind,  and  m  the  moonlight 
shone. 

And  crowned  the  Alpine  snows,  and  charmed  the 
storm  ? 

Doth  nonght  of  thee  bat  thy  sweet  name  remain, 

Oh,  Adelaida,  spirit  of  his  song ! 
Strange  hearts  neat  wildly  U>  the  witching 
strain ; 

Its  passion  grows  while  speed  the  years  along : 
XfOver !  still  blooms  the  pnrple  flower  that  burst 
From  thy  heart's  ashes  first ; 
Still  on  its  leaves,  oh  love!  thy  name  shines 
clear. 

For  his  sake  still  held  dear ; 

And  in  the  Eden  of  trae  hearts  re-met, 

Te  feel  it  yet, 

Pauline  W.  B. 
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Come  out,  *tis  now  September, 

The  hunter's  moon's  begun ; 
And  through  the  wheat  and  stubble^ 

1b  beard  the  f  reqaont  gnn« 

YES,  in  the  grey  morning  light,  ere  sleepy  little 
flowers  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  sun, 
perhaps  even  before  the  lark^that  proverbially 
early  riser— has  taken  his  morning  flight,  the 
sharp  ping  of  the  breechloader  is  heard  across  the 
fields  of  stubble  and  turnips.  The  unfortunate 
coveys  of  partridges,  which  have  been  marked 
down  for  a  week  past,  are  running  the  gauntlet 
among  the  early  sportsmen.  Great  is  the  conster- 
nation among  tne  poor  birds,  who,  all  unconscious 
of  what  is  afoot,  at  first  fall  an  easy  prey.  Family 
ties  are  broken,  old  and  young,  tougn  and  tender, 
fall  indiscriminately ;  but  terrified  at  last  hy  the 
incessant  bansing,  they  grow  wild  and  suspicious, 
and  the  sport  oecomes  less  of  a  massacre  and  more 
of  a  chase.  A  patriarchal  partridge — we  have 
had  only  too  painful  experience  that  such  are 
sometimes  shot — might  doubtless  have  many  a 
sanguinary  story  to  tell  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
and  the  slaughter  of  near  relatives.  If  one  could 
only  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject — forget 
the  exhilarating  nature  of  the  sport,  lose  sight  for 
the  moment  of  the  savoury  meat,  such  as  our  soul 
loveth — we  must  feel  something  like  sorrow  as 
we  look  at  the  contents  of  "  the  bag." 

Of  course,  the  time  may  come  when  the  desire 
of  many  in  the  land  will  be  fulfilled ;  when  there 
will  be  no  more  violent  muscular  amusements,  when 
pheasants  and  partridges  will  be  as  scarce  as 
noopooes,  when  foxes  like  wolves  will  be  no  more 
seen,  and  hunting  and  shooting  become  as  obsolete 
as  the  tournaments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  About 
the  same  time,  the  youth  of  England  will  dress  in 
velvet  knickerbocker  suits,  wear  their  hair  long, 
and  their  principal  amusements  consist  of  tea- 
meetings  and  lectures  on  the  ologies.  Thank 
goodness !  there  is  much  that  is  manly  left  yet. 
We  must  confess  that  wc  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  for  those,  who,  miscalling  themselves 


sportsmen,  sit  behind  &  blind  Qt  hedge  and  have 
the  game  driven  over  their  heads  to  l)e  shot  at; 
nor  for  those  who  indulge  in  that  modem  inven- 
tion, the  hcUtue,  which  appears  to  be  a  contrivance 
for  killing  the  largest  amount  of  game  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least  amount  of 
trouble. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  all  sport  that  it  should 
consist  of  a  ohase,  in  which  there  is  an  element  of 
chance,  and  the  excitement  of  enterprise.  The 
peculiar  charm  of  a  hattue  appears  to  lie  in  the 
absence  of  all  these,  and  the  arrangements  for 
wholesale  slaughter,  for  which  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive preparations  have  been  made  for  months 
past.  The  mere  fact  of  slaughtering  so  manj 
head  of  game  without  moving  from  the  spot,  is 
simply  cold-blooded  butchery,  without  one  redeem- 
ing feature  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is  a  hideous 
libel  on  the  word  sport  to  dignify  it  by  that  name. 

But  let  us,  try  and  forget  a  subject  which  only 
raises  our  bile,  and  enjoy  this  lovely  September 
morning  in  the  country.  The  atmosphere  at  no 
period  of  the  vear  is  as  clear  as  now,  so  much  so 
that  objects  which  are  reallv  a  long  way  ofl*,  appear 
quite  near.  That  warm  shimmering  haze  which 
veiled  the  horizon  all  the  summer  has  disappeared, 
and  the  colouring  of  the  landscape  is  carried  on  far 
into  the  perspective,  until  it  fades  away  into  the 
deep  purple  which  bounds  the  view. 

We  are  staying  in  our  native  county  of  Down- 
shire,  chasing  health  over  its  emerald  downs  that 
we  love  so  well.  We  know  every  inch  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  breezy  downs,  its  white  roads, 
its  shady  lanes,  yellow  with  primroses  in  spring 
and  overhung  with  honeysuckles  in  summer. 

As  we  stand  here  in  the  rectory  garden,  the 
blackbirds  are  popping  in  and  out  from  under  the 
bushes,  and  the  sparrows  are  hopping  about  on 
the  lawn,  trying  to  make  believe  they  are  both 
busy  and  useful.  As  we  look  down  the  road 
towards  the  village,  the  carrier's  cart  with  its 
whistling  red -faced  driver  crosses  the  little  bridge. 
He  comes  by  here  every  morning  on  his  way  to 
Wallsbury.  What  childish  joys  and  recolleotions 
are  conjured  up  by  the  sight  of  that  carrier's  cart 
which  we  remember  since  we  could  first  toddle. 
The  driver  too,  with  weather-beaten,  crimson  face, 
although  the  son  of  the  carrier  of  our  childish 
memory,  appears  even  in  our  maturer  yean  so 
exactly  like  him,  that  we  fancy  time  must  have 
stood  still  with  him  and  he  is  yet  the  same  man. 

Everything  about  this  village  recalls  some 
memory  of  our  childish  days.  We  love  its 
thatched  roofs,  dotted  with  patches  of  yellow- 
green  moss,  witli  here  and  there  a  blue  slate  or 
red-tile  roof  to  give  colour.  We  love  the  old  stone 
Tudor  cottages,  with  their  roomy  porches  of  grey 
stone,  BO  warm  and  impervious  to  all  weathers, 
which  mellow  them  to  the  exact  tone  and  appear* 
ance  of  the  outside  of  a  ripe  Stilton  cheese,  and 
cover  them  with  lichens  in  orange  patches  and 
grey  shadings  to  the  chimney-tops,  where  the 
swallows  sit  and  twitter  and  the  starling*  fantas- 
tically twist  their  glistening  necks. 

We  like  the  cottage  gardens  and  the  charming 
want  of  arrangement  of  the  mixed  borders  with 
their  gillyflowers,  sweet-williams,  carnations,  roses, 
and  sweet-smelling  lavender  bushes.  We  love  the 
village  church,  solid  and  imperturbable  in  its  sim- 
plicity, with  its  square  Norman  tower  and  the 
half-effaced  sundial  over  the  p'^rch,  and  the  two 
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large  yews  in  the  bhnrcliyard,  wbere  the  "  rade 
forefathers  of  hamlet  sleep,"  which  are  prob- 
ably as  old  as  the  tower,  and  daily  cast  their 
ilicffering  shadows  on  the  latticed  panes  of  the 
chancel  window. 

We  love  the  solitudes  of  the  country  roads, 
where  one  occasionally  meets  the  tramp  on  his 
eleemosynary  progress,  and  heavy  waggons,  drawn 
by  slow  and  ponderous  horses,  laden  with  com  or 
flour ;  sometimes  farmers  on  their  way  to  market, 
or  the  doctor  on  his  rounds. 

>  And  there  are  the  high  downs  with  their  moving 
shadows,  and  sheep  dotted  about  in  picturesque 
groups. '  There  are  people  to  whom  sheep  suggest 
nothing  but  mutton,  and  lambs  but  mint  sauce ; 
but  here  the  sheep  place  themselves  about  the 
landscape  as  thongn  they  themselves  had  an  eye 
to  the  picturesque,  and  were  anxious  to  grotip 
themselves  effectively. 

We  liktf  to  go  nutting  with  the  children  in 
Groveley  Woods  or  the  Warren  Spinney,  where  the 
twisted  beech  roots  are  covered  with  velvety  green 
moss,  where  Uie  great  hart-tongue  ferns  loll  about, 
and  where  shouts  proclaim  that  a  cluster  of  five  or 
six  has  b^n  secured. 

What  delightful  reminiscences  of  early  years 
do  not  these  n utting  excursions  recall  P ^  A  nutting 
expedition  on  a  September  day  is  a  thing  to  enjoy 
and  remember  for  years.  The  preparation  and 
excitement  attendant  thereon  absorbs  all  our 
thoughts  for  days  beforehand.  How  anxiously 
the  old  weather-glass  is  tapped  and  the  signs  of 
the  skies  are  studied  I  The  packing  of  the  cold 
meats,  pastry,  bottled  ale,  home-made  wines  and 
crockery  is  a  scene  of  bustlin|^  animation.  Then 
comes  tne  ride  to  the  woods,  m  all  sorts  of  odd- 
looking  vehicles  pressed  into  service  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  selection  of  some  patriarchal  oak 
under  which  to  unpack  our  treasures,  and  spread 
the  cloth.  Then  the  nutters,  each  carrying  a  bag 
and  armed  with  a  hooked  stick,  plunge  into  the 
thick  of  the  wood  and  merry  shouts  and  laughter 
resound  from  its  shady  depths.  By  degrees  these 
sounds  grow  faint  in  the  distance,  the  nutters  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  and  lost  in  the  green  wood, 
end  all  you  hear  is  the  song  of  the  thrush  or 
the  blackbird,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in  the  oak 
above,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  little  brook  that 
all  unseen  is  for  ever  singinip;  its  quiet  tune  as  it 
Winds  its  way  by  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

At  length,  when  tiie  nour  for  dinner  arrives,  a 
battered  old  horn  is  brought  from  the  waggon, 
upon  which  a  fearsome  blast  is  blown,  and  with 
much  talking  and  laughter  the  company  are  soon 
assembled.  Never  before  or  since  were  there  such 
ham  and  beef,  and  apple  pies  and  jam  tarts,  cus- 
tards, sandwiches,  bottled  ale  and  gooseberry  wine, 
and  summary  justice  is  done  to  alL  The  green 
gooseberry  wine,  which  has  been  cooling  in  the 
brook,  is  uncorked,  and  toasts  are  drunk,  and  a 
gayer  or  happier  party  never  was  seen  in  the 
"  merrie  green  wood.** 

At  length,  the  feast  being  over,  the  elders  re- 
cline under  the  shadow  of  tlie  great  oak,  smoke 
their  pipes,  and  chat  over  the  days  when  they 
were  young,  and  finish  the  green  gooseberry; 
while  uie  younger  ones  pair  off,  and  appear  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  But  the 
happiest  of  September  days  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  so  that  fearful  horn  is  blown  once  more,  and 
the  yonng  folk  make  for  the  trysting-tree.  The 


carts  are  packed,  the  horses  are  put  to,  and  eveiy* 
thing  is  ready  to  start  on  our  homeward  journey, 
when  it  is  discovered  that  two  couples  are  missing. 
The  battered  horn  is  again  brought  forth  and 
TjIowu  most  vigorously,  sending  forth  a  more  weird 
and  discordant  blast  than  before,  the  echoes  giving 
back  the  sound  in  still  more  gruesome  notes.  The 
truants  appear  at  last,  and  various  jokes  ore  hurled 
at  them  and  their  empty  nut-bags. 

Then  comes  the  drive  home  through  the  soft 
moonlight,  where  a  good  supper  awaits  the  whole 
party,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  day  are  brought 
to  a  close  round  the  hospitable  board. 

Although  the  downs,  with  their  wavering 
shadows,  are  the  ^lory  of  Downshire,  we  have 
hereabout  some  mighty  woods  that  would  have 
delighted  the  soul  of  the  contemplative  Jacques, 
and  where  even  he  would  have  found  solitude 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  humour.  Here  the  grim 
oaks  stretch  their  giant  arms  defiantly  and  tio 
themselves  into  robust  knots;  here  the  bright- 
rinded  beech  has  belts  of  moss  and  spots  of 
feathery  emerald ;  here  the-  strong  and  vigorous 
ash  throws  out  its  huge  antJers ;  and  here  also  is 
the  meek  dog-rose,  and  the  scrubby  elder. 

At  this  season  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  where 
the  green  gloom  has  so  long  prevailed,  the  cheerful 
sunshine  now  begins  to  difi'use  its  beams.  This  is 
attributable,  not  to  the  fall  of  the  lea!,  which  has 
yet  scarcely  begun,  but  to  the  general  fiagging  of 
the  foliage,  caused  by  a  weaker  circulation  of  the 
sap,  and  also  in  a  degree  to  the  change  which  is 
everywhere  perceptible  in  the  colour — the  deep 
green  havin?  given  place  to  red,  brown  and 
yellow,  whicn  absorb  less  light  and  reflect 
more. 

Many  a  summer  flower  that  has  long  vanished 
from  the  hedgerows  and  wayside  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  woodland  ^len.  The  scorching  sun 
of  July  and  August  has  failed  to  reach  them,  and 
here  they  are  growing,  rather  pale  perhaps,  but 
lovely,  cheating  one  into  the  belief  that  summer 
yet  reigns.  Here  is  the  blue-bell,  the  oxlip,  the 
arum,  and  under  the  rank  miss  that  shades  the 
roots  of  the  hazel  many  a  pue  bloom  of  the  prim- 
rose may  yet  be  found,  its  petals  almost  white 
from  its  long  sojourn  in  the  shade. 

This  month  is  also  the  season  for  blackberries ; 
the  juicy  fruit  may  be  gathered  on  every  hedge- 
row at  the  price  of  a  few  scratches.  In  some 
districts  where  they  abound  great  quantities  are 
picked  and  sent  to  market,  and  you  will  see  vast 
neaps  of  them  for  sale  in  all  the  markets  during 
September.  Tons  are  sold  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  North,  and  tons  more  are  eaten  in 
the  rural  districts  in  puddings  and  as  jam. 

Mushrooms  form  another  spontaneous  and 
gratuitous  harvest  which  may  be  gathered  in 
September.  On  certain  soils  these  are  to  be 
found  in  prodigious  quantities,  and  at  this  season 
a  regular  business  is  made  of  collecting  them  m 
the  early  morning  with  the  dew  on  them,  before 
that  delicate  aroma  which  they  have  only  daring 
their  first  hours  of  existence  be  departed. 

In  the  county  of  Kent,  too,  another  harvest  la 
bein^  actively  gathered  during  this  month.  Hop- 
picking  is  a  spectacle  with  which  most  people  aro 
familiar,  and  upon  which  we  need  not  dwell.  It 
affords  a  healthy  outing  to  many  a  dweller  in  city 
courts  who  otherwise  would  never  get  a  smell  of 
the  country. 


LECTURE  ON 

The  twenty-Bintb  of  this  month  is  the  Feast  of 
6t.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  popnlarly  known  as 
Miohaelmas-day.  Many  have  striven  to  solve  the 
qnestion  why  goose  and  apple-sance  should  be 
snbstituted  on  this  day  for  the  time-honoured 
roast  beef,  which  is  supposed  to  have  such  great 
influence  informing  the  national  character.  It  has 
been  asked  why  is  it  that 

by  custom  (right  divine} 
Geese  are  ordained  to  ble«d  at  Michael's  shrine  r 

The  story  goes  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she 
made  that  famous  ride  to  Tilbury  Fort  in  1^8, 
dined  with  Sir  Neville  Umfreville,  and  having  done 
her  share  towards  demolishing  *'  a  brace  of  fine 
geese/'  she  called  for  a  pint  of  burgundy,  and 
gave  as  a  toast  "  Destruction  to  the  Spanish 
Armada."  At  this  moment  a  messenger  was 
announced  who  brought  the  news  that  the  In- 
vincible Armada  had  been  destroyed  by  a  storm ; 
whereupon  the  Queen,  who  always  had  an  eye 
to  popularity,  called  for  another  bumper  and  gave 
ordera  that  a  goose  should  grace  the  royal  table 
on  each  anniversary  of  the  twenty-ninUi  of  Sep- 
tember; and  the  records  say  that  "the  court 
made  it  a  custom  and  the  people  the  same  ever 
since." 

Unfortunately  for  the  records,  we  lately  un- 
earthed the  following  lines  by  the  poet  Gascoigne, 
written  in  1575,  which  prove  that  Michaelmas  and 
geese  were  connected  before  Queen*  Elizabeth  rode 
to  Tilbury  Fort 

At  Christmasse  a  capon,  at  Michaelmasse  a  goose, 
And  somewhat  elso  at  Kew  Year's  tide, 

Pot  fearo  their  lease  flie  locie  ; 

And  when  the  tenanntes  Ltm^e  to  pay  their  quarterns 
rent 

They  bring 'some  fowl  at  Midsummer,  a  dish  of  fish  in 
Lent. 

However  it  may  be,  may  the  old  saying  be 
verified  among  all  our  readers,  that  whoever  eats 
goose  on  this  festival  will  never  want  money  all 
the  year  round. 


LEOTUBE  ON  FREE  WOMAN. 
Bt  Be.  Hsnrt. 

LEOTUBE  on  Free  Woman  to  be  delivered  by 
me  to  crowded  audiences,  first  of  all  in 
London,  and  subsequently  in  eveiy  town  and 
village  throughout  the  Umted  Kingdom.  I  have 
not  quite  completed  it,  but  I  will  just  go  through 
what  I  have  written  to  try  the  effect.  I  will 
imagine  that  a  vast  assemblage  is  before  me; 
that  the  eyes  of  England  are  upon  me.  Amongst 
my  audience  are  a  row  of  those  advanced  thinkers 
of  the  day  who  do  not  quail  when  woman  steps 
into  the  arena.  Men  who  are  unsezed  by  the 
force  of  their  intellects,  who  might  be  women  for 
the  profoundness  of  their  views,  the  breadth  of 
their  reasoning,  the  correctness  of  their  judgment. 
Bat  let  me  lose  myself  in  the  grandeur  of  my 
subject.  Friends,  sisters,  countrywomen,  I  come 
before  you  to  plead  a  great  cause — the  cause  of 
woman — free  I  What  hitherto  have  women  been  P 
Toys,  playthings.  Dolls  to  be  attired  in  the 
newest  fashions  and  then  sneered  at  for  their 
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devotion  to  dress.  Poppets  to  be  paraded  at 
balls  and  fStes  for  the  amusement  of  their  tyrants* 
Balls — the  very  thought  sickens  me*  I  stand  aside 
and  watch  the  debasing  game.  I  see  women  no 
longer  young  and  comely,  whose  heads  should  be 
crowned  with  wisdom,  arraying  themselves  for  the 
fight — to  win  what  ?  Not  learning,  not  the  pre- 
cious words  of  some  world-renowned  sage,  nut 
the  smiles  of  men  who  despise  them  for  their  folly. 
I  see  young  and  lovely  girls  who  might  make 
themselves  the  instruments  to  chastise  man's 
presumption,  I  see  them  receiving  flattery  and 
honied  words  as  if  these  were  the  highest  good 
the  world  contained.  It  is  to  these  foolish  ones 
I  preach,  that  I  may  teach  them  to  vaJue  at  their 
true  worth  the  insipidity,  the  falsehood,  the 
emptiness  of  man,  and  to  revel  in  the  glorious 
paths  which  have  at  last  been  opened  to  us.  Yea, 
my  sisters,  man,  the  contemptible,  the  mean,  the 
small-minded,  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
keep  to  himself  those  prizes  which  fvere  his — only 
because  woman  was  not  allowed  to  compete  for 
them.  Now  we  will  wrench  them  from  his  grasp. 
The  worm  has  turned,  the  down-trodden  sex  has 
asserted  its  superiority.  Free  woman!  How 
grand  the  words  1  Free  from  the  dictates  of 
fashion!  Free  from  the  ignoble  fetters  which 
the  world  would  throw  around  us ;  and  best  of 
all,  free  from  woman's  natural  enemy,  man !  I 
know  what  I  shall  have  to  contend  against  pro* 
mulgatiog  these  doctrines.  I  know  people  will 
sneer  ancf  hint  at  sour  grapes,  but  it's  an  awful 
stoiT.  Why,  I  could  tell  them  that  Jack  Huntly 
—oh,  I  can't  say  that  in  my  lecture — ^butit's  quite 
true.  Jack  would  give  his  httle  finger  if  I'd  marry 
him.  I  marry !  What  to  me  are  the  blandish* 
ments  of  the  weaker  sex.  What  to  me  if  th^t 
little  cat  Lucy  Grahame  says  I'm  in  love  with  him 
and  that  he  doesn't  care  for  me.  It's  not  true» 
and  she  knows  it.  Why,  last  night  at  the  con- 
versazione he  wouldn't  leave  me  although  I  had 
ears  only  for  the  powerful  intellects  that  were  dis- 
cussing the  vexed  questions  of  the  day.  I  had 
eyes  only  for  those  noble  women  who  wul  one  day 
rule  the  world.  Oertainly  Lucy  was  looking  her 
very  worst,  but  that  wasn't  the  reason  Jack  didnt 
notice  her.  Let  me  see,  where  was  I P  There 
will  come  a  time — ^there's  a  visitor,  how  tiresome  I 
Now  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  exalted,  l^s  en- 
grossing theme  and  descend  to  the  petty  triviali* 
ties  of  bfe.  If  it's  a  woman  I  shall  be  forced  to 
discuss  the  wickedness  of  servants,  the  ailments 
of  children— subjects  which  have  no  meaninj^  for 
me.  If  it's  a  man  I  shall  be  dosed  with  mane 
compliments  which  are  supposed  to  be  suited  to 
our  intellects.  It's  neither— it^s  only  Jaokr  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  refuse  him  for  the  seventh 
time.  You  must  sit  down  and  keep  quie^  Jack, 
because  I'm  bu^  with  my  lec%are  on  Free  Woman. 
YouVe  something  important  to  tell  me.  Don't 
you  think  I  know  every  word  already  P  Haven't 
I  heard  it  a  hondred  times  before  P  Something 
quite  new !  You  want  to  be  married.  Oh,  Jade, 
Jack,  the  old  story.  What,  eh  !  you're  going  to 
|>ropose  to  Lucy  Grahame.  My  dear  J ack,  of  course 
it's  nothing  to  do  with  me,  but  a  vainer,  more 
frivolous,  empty-headed  girl — and  not  even  pretty. 
No;  I  consider  her  positively  plain.  You  can 
please  yourself,  Jack,  but  I  must  say  I  never 
thought  it  would  come  to  this.  Why,  she  actually 
insulted  me  the  other  night.   She  said  you  cared 
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more  for  ber  tban  yon  did  for  me,  and  now  sbe'll 
'  believe  it,  that's  flie  worst.  I  don't  know  when 
I've  felt  so  aggravated.  It's  not  of  course  that 
I'm  jealons,  that  wonld  be  too  absurd,  but  I  know 
so  well  she's  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  make  yon 
happy,  and— and  I  should  like  yon  to  be  happy, 
Jack.  Now  the  wife  you  want  is  a  sensible,  calm, 
strong-minded  woman.  Do  I  know  one  who  would 
suit  you  P  Oh,  I'm  no  advocate  of  marriage.  I 
preach  to  emancipate  women  from  the  trammels 
of— I  declare  you've  put  everything  out  of  my 
head  with  your  foolishness.  Marry  Lucy  Grahame, 
indeed !  If  it  were  not  for  my  lectures,  and  plans, 
and  theories,  I  would — there's  no  sacrifice  I  would 
not  make  to  prevent  surh  a  calamity.  I  would — 
what,  marry  you  myself,  Jack  P  You  cant  want 
both  of  us.  Oh.  you'd  be  satisfied  with  me,  would 
youP  What  shall  I  sayP  Women  have  per- 
formed deeds  as  heroic  before  now ;  have  given  up 
friends,  kindred — but  have  they  ever  given  up  a 
theory?  I  wonder  if  married  women  are  more 
free  tnan  single  ones.  I  think  I've  heard  people 
say  so.  And  you  know.  Jack,  women  must  be 
free.  Free  to  improve  their  minds,  elevate  their 
minds,  change  their  minds.  No,  I  didn't  mean 
that.  Leave  me  a  little  while  to  think,  Jack.  If 
I  don't  give  you  an  answer  you  will  go  straight 
and  propose  to  Lucy  Grahame.  Oh  no!  don't 
do  that.  What!  you  consider  then  that  I  am 
bound  to  you.  I  /  Boufid!  and  to  a  man !  Bound  ! 
Good  heavens !  How,  how — I  appeal  to  you — 
how  shall  I  finish  my  lecture  on  Free  Woman  ? 


"  CURATES  WANTED  "  IN  THE  OLDEN 
TIME. 

HEBE  are  two  quaint  advertisements  for 
curates  e.'ctracted  from  old  provincial 
newspapers.  The  first  appeared  in  171 6,  and 
reads  as  follows:  "If  any  clergyman  of  good 
character  has  the  misfortune  to  be  destitute  of 
preferment,  and  will  accept  a  curacy  of  £27  in 
money  yearly,  and  a  horse  kept,  let  him  with 
speed  send  to  Mr.  Wilson,  bookseller  in  Boston ; 
Mr.  Boss,  bookseller  in  Louth,  or  the  Beverend 
Mr.  Charles  Burnett,  of  Burgh  in  the  Marsh,  near 
Spilsby,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  he  may 
be  further  satisfied."  Curates  in  our  day  who 
talk  in  such  bitter  strains  about  under  pay  and 
overwork  will  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  small 
stipends  given  in  the  the  olden  days.  The  next 
advertisement  is  nearly  half  a  century  later : "  Sep- 
tember 17th,  1764.— A  clergyman  of  good  life  and 
behaviour,  whose  voice  is  strong,  and  pronuncia- 
tion distinct,  by  applying  to  the  Vicar  of  Wirks- 
worth,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  may  enter  upon 
the  Curacy  of  Wirksworbh  aforesaid  at  Michael- 
mas next,  or  at  such  time  (not  exceeding  three 
months  computed  from  the  date  of  this  advertise- 
ment) as  is  consistent  with  his  present  engage- 
ments. The  salary  allowed  is  forty  guineas  a 
year,  paid  quarterly  by  equal  proportions." 
.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
curacy  in  Derbyshire  is  much  more  liberal  than 
the  one  in  Lincolnshire,  but  the  Wirksworth  vicar 
wanted  a  curate  with  a  "strrng  voice,"  and 
p02:sibly  this  circum&^lance  was  taken  into  con- 


sideration when  he  fixed  the  rate  of  the  wages. 
Writing  about  Wirksworth  we  are  reminded  of  a 
curious  epitaph  we  copied  from  the  graveyard  of 
this  church.   It  is  as  under : — 

"  Near  this  place  lies  the  body  of 

Philip  Suullcsoss, 

Once  an  eminent  QuiU-driver  to  the  attorneys 
of  this  Town. 
He  died  the  17th  of  Nov.  1787,  aged  67. 

Viewing  Phih'p  in  a  moral  light,  the  most  promi- 
nent and  remarkable  features  in  his  character  were 
his  zeal  and  invincible  attachment  to  dogs  and  cats, 
and  his  unbounded  benevolence  towards  them,  as 
well  as  towards  his  fellow-creatures. 

TO  THE  CRITIC. 

Seek  not  to  sbow  the  devious  patbs  Phil  trod. 

Nor  tear  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode ; 

In  modest  sculpture  let  this  tombstone  tell, 

That  much  esteemed  he  lived  and  much  regretted  fen.** 

Several  specimens  of  this  eminent  quill-driver'a 
writing  may  be  seen  at  Wirksworth,  and  all  are 
beautiful  examples  of  penmanship. 

William  Avbbews,  F.RH.S. 


A  NOVEL  GUIDE. 

IN  the  course  of  a  literary  search  made  by  tbe 
'  present  writer  some  time  ago,  a  curious  filnd 
was  made  which  led  to  a  correspondence  with 
several  literary  gentlemen,  among  these  beine  the 
late  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  and  Charles  G.  LeJand, 
the  latter  better  known,  perhaps,  as  "  Hans  Breit* 
maun."  The  find  related  to  a  curious  book  called 
"  O  Novo  Guia  de  Conversa^ao  em  Portn^ez  e 
Inglez,"  or  "  The  New  Guide  to  Conversation  in 
Portuguese  and  English,"  and  which  was  stated 
to  have  been  compiled  by  Jos^  da  Fonseca  and. 
Pedro  Carolina.  The  chief  author  of  the  Guide, 
Fonseca,  according^  to  Mr.  Leland,  made  up  the 
book  in  a  very  curious  way ;  he  knew  no  English, 
and  not  even  when  compiling  his  book  did  he 
learn  anything  of  the  language,  and  therefore 
took  a  book  of  French  dialofpes,  which  be  put 
into  En  dish  by  the  help-of  a  dictionary,  and  then, 
placed  this  opposite  the  corresponding  Portuguese 
words  or  sentences,  with  very  cunous  results. 
The  work  was  afterwards  printed  in  London  as  a 
literary  curiosity,  under  the  title  of  *'A  New 
Guide  to  the  English,  by  Pedro  Carolina,"  and 
jestingly  dated  at  Pekin.  However,  the  originatl 
book  was  successful  so  far  that  it  passed  into  a 
second  edition  at  Paris  in  1862,  and  the  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  preface  to  that  edition : — 

"  A  choice  of  familiar  dialogues^  clean  of 
gallicisms  and  despoiled  phrases,  it  waa  missingr 
yet  to  studious  Portuguese  and  brazilian  youth  ; 
and  also  to  persons  of  other  nations  that  wish  to 
know  the  Portuguese  language.  We  sought  all 
we  may  do,  to  correct  that  want,  composing  and 
devising  the  present  little  work  in  two  parts. 
The  firBt  includes  a  greatest  vocabulary  proper 
names  by  alphabetical  order;  and  the  secood 
forty-three  Dialogues  adapted  to  the  usnal  pre- 
cisions of  the  lite.   For  tnat  reason  we  did  put<» 
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trith  a  ^cniptiloiis  ^actness,  d.  great  variety  own 
ezpresdons  to  english  and  portngnese  idioms; 
witbont  to  attach  ns  selves  (as  make  some  others) 
almost  at  a  literal  translation ;  translation  what 
only  will  be  for  to  accnstom  the  portngnese  pupils, 
or  foreign,  to  speak  very  bad  of  the  mentioned 
idioms.  We  were  increasing  this  second  edition 
with  a  phraseology,  in  the  first  part,  and  some 
familiar  letters,  anecdotes,  idiotisms,  proverbs,  and 
to  second  a  coin's  index.  .  .  .  We  expect  then 
who  the  little  book  (for  the  care  what  we  wrote 
him,  and  for  her  typographical  correction)  that 
may  be  worth  the  acceptance  of  the  studious 

Serscns,  and  especially  of  the  Youth,  at  which  we 
edicate  him  particularly." 
Of  the  dialogues  given  in  the  book,  and  which 
are  called  familiar/'  though  to  our  readers  they 
may  appear  sufficientlj  strange,  there  follow  some 
examples.  No.  8  is  one  wherein  a  gentleman, 
who  is  having  an  interview  with  his  tailor, 
observes  regarding  a  coat : — He  pinches  me  too 
much  upon  stomach;"  while  in  the  nest  one  a 
shoemaker  is  the  person  spoken  to,  and  the 
customer  is  made  to  express  the  extraordinary 
wish  that  "You  shall  make  me  into  slippers."  In 
No.  18  there  is  a  most  amusing  conversation 
between  an  irate  gentleman  and  an  evidently  dis- 
honest horsedealer :  Here  is  a  horse  who  have  a 
bad  looks.  Give  mi  another ;  i  will  not  that.  He 
not  sail  know  to  march,  he  is  pursy,  he  is 
foundered.  Don't  you  are  ashamed  to  give  me 
a  jade  as  like?  He  is  uudshoed,  he  is  with  nails 
up ;  it  wants  to  lead  to  the  farrier.  He  go  limp, 
he  is  disable,  he  is  blind."  However,  the  gentle* 
man  gets  mounted  at  last,  and  sets  oft' with  a  com- 
panion through  a  not  very  safe  line  of  country. 
^  Your  pistols  are  its  loads  ? — No,  i  forgot  to  buy 
gun  powder  and  balls. — Let  us  prick.— Go  us 
more  fast  never  i  was  seen  a  so  much  bad  beast, 
she  will  not  nor  to  bring  forward  no  to  put  back. 
•^Strek  him  the  bridle,  hold  him  the  reins  sharters* 
pi^e  strongly,  make  to  marsh  him. — I  have 
pricked  him  enough  but  can*t  to  make  march  him. 
— Go  down,  i  shall  make  march. — Take  care,  that 
he  not  give  von  a  foot  kicks. — Then  he  kicks,  for 
that  I  looks? — Sook  here  if  I  knew  to  tame  hix." 

Another  of  these  dialogues  begins  with  a  con- 
Tersation  between  a  visitor  and  a  servant.  "  Is 
your  master  to  home  P — ^Yes,  sir. — Is  it  upP— No^ 
sir ;  he  sleep  yet.  I  go  make  that  he  get  up.  .  .  • 
It  come  in  one's  P—How  is  it  you  in  bed  are  vet? 
— ^Yeaterdaj  at  evening  I  was  to  bed  so  late  tnat  i 
may  not  rising  me  soon  that  morning."  After  this 
eonfession  of  late  hours,  there  is  a  description  of 
what  led  to  them.  "  What  game  P  —To  the  picket. 
— ^Who  have  prevailed  upon  P — I  have  gained  ten 
kwis.«— Till  at  what  o'clock  its  had  play  one  P — 
Untill  two  o'clock  after  midnight."  After  a  little 
more  talk  the  visitor  takes  his  leave*  "Adieui 
my  deer,  i  leave  you.  If  can  see  you  at  six  o'clock 
to  the  hotel,  we  swill  dine  together." 

Aitor  the  dialogues  we  are  favoured  with  letters 
from  eminent  persons,  and  by  vmy  of  sample  of 
these  here  is  one  from  Madame  Sevign^,  having 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  brief : — 

"  Madame  of  Sevigne  at  their  Daughter. 
•     I  writo  you  every  day ;  it  is  a  jay  which  give 
me  most  favourable  as  all  who  beg  mc  some  letters, 
lliey  will  to  have  Ihem  for  to  appear  before  you, 
and  me  i  don't  ask  better." 


Following  these  again  are  anecdotes,  mostly 
old,  but  as  here  given  they  are  certainly  very  new. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  given. 

"John  n.;Portugal  King,  had  taken  his  party 
immediately.  .  He  had  in  her  court  castillians 
ambassadors  coming  for  treat  of  the  pease.  As 
they  had.  keeped  in  leng  the  ne^tiation  he  did 
them  two  papers  in  one  from  which  he  had  wrote 
peace  on  the  other  toar— telling  them, '  Choice 
you!'" 

The  next  is  one  about  a  wedding 

"A  little  master  frizzled  perfumed  and  covered 
of  gold,  had  leaded  to  the  church  for  to  marry  a 
coquetish  to  the  dye  glistening  the  parson,  having 
considered  a  minute  that  disfigured  couple,  told 
him,  *  Now  before  to  pronounce  the  cqnjungo  let 
avow  me  for  fear  of  quidproquo  which  from  both  is 
the  bride  ?•" 

With  two  more,  one  about  Philip  of  Macedonia 
and  another  of  a  wedding,  we  pass  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  Guide : — 

^*  Philip,  Kings  Macedonia,  being  fall,  and  seeing 
the  extension  of  her  body  drawed  upon  the  dust 
was  cry—*  Greate  Gods !  that  we  may  have  little 
part  in  this  Univers ! ' " 

'*  A  young  man  to  which  Cornelins  made  agreed 
her  daughter  in  marriage  being  obliged  for  the 
state  of  their  business  to  renounce  that  come  in 
the  niorning  to  the  fatter  for  draw  out  her  wood 
go  till  her  cabinet  and  expose  him  the  motives  of 
her  conduct.  *  Ah,  gentleman ! '  reply  Cornelius, 
•  don't  you  can  without  interrup  me  to  talk  of  that 
at  my  wife.' " 

Passing  over  altogether  the  •*  Familiar  Phrases,** 
and  the  very  cunous  "Vocabulary  of  greatest 
proper  names,"  with  its  pronunciation,  we  need 
onljr  refer  sh6rtly  to  the  "  Idiotisms  and  Proverbs," 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing  portion  of  this 
novel  Guide.  Old  friends  are  here  only  faintly 
recognizable,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  "To 
teke  occasion  by  the  hair,"  means  '*  To  toke'time 
by  the  forelock,"  or  that  "  Make  of  a  stone  two 
blows,"  is  supposed  to  suggest "  Killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone."   Others  are — 

"  What'  come  in  to  me  for  an  ear  yet  out  for 
another." 

He  is  not  so  devil  as  he  is  black." 

"  A  take  is  better  than  two  you  shall  have.** 

"  To  buy  a  cat  in  a  pocket.*' 

"  To  come  bwk  at  their  muttons."  . 

"  So  many  go  the  jar  to  spring  that  at  last  rest 
there." 

**  Take  out  the  live  coals  with  the  hand  of  the 
cat" 

"  Which  not  risk  nothing,  has  anything." 
A  thing  is  tell  and  another  thing  is  make." 

*'  There  is  not  any  ruler  without  a  exception." 

"  Four  eyes  does  see  better  than  two." 

"  Keep  the  chesnut  of  the  fire  with  the  hand  of 
thecat.'^ 

"  The  walls  have  hearsay." 

"  He  is  like  the  fish  into  the  water.*' 

This  Portuguese  Guide  proved  a  great  source  of 
fun  to  a  number  of  literary  gentlemen  in  London, 
many  of  them  writing  paragraphs  and  verses  in 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  Fonseca  dialect. 
Some  lines  of  this  kind  we  received  from  Professor 
Palmer,  who  wrote  them  out  from  memory,  and, 
as  might  perhaps  be  expected  and  excused  from 
their  nature,  these  were  defective.    Since  the 
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km  ecied  death  of  the  Professor  in  Egypt,  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  in  possession  of  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  original  lines,  has  supplied  ns  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  are  nearly  certain  has  never  in  its 
complete  form  been  in  type  before  ^— 

FOE  TO  MAKE  THE  COTJBT. 
(A  Poetry  on  the  Fonseca*) 

I  don't  had  any  greatest  treats 

As  sit  him  in  a  say  parterre, 
For  sniff  one's  np  nis  perfumes  sweet 

Of  mnch  red  roses  buttoning  there. 

But  who  it  want  my  friendly  miss 
Which  make  to  blush  the  self-red  rose. 

Oh  1  than  I  was  the  flower  what  kiss 
The  end's  tip  of  her  splendid  nose. 

Who  I  had  envy  of  to  be 

Which  herb  neath  her  pantoffles  push  { 
Ah !  too  mnch  happy  seemeth  one 

The  margaret  which  her  vestige  crash. 

The  sing  birds  gnrgles  on  the  bongh, 

Them  put  out  a  superior  note, 
But  she  18  a  agreablest  row  ^ 

What  babbles  from  my  miss's  throat. 

The  heaven  space  it  seemed  me  blue 
(I  anciently  approved  the  skies). 

It  want  to  be  the  robbed  her  hue 
At  charmant  miss's  cobalt  eyes. 

I  will  to  meet  her  nose  at  nose. 

And  take  occasion  for  the  hair, 
And  make  a  statement  all  my  woes 

Than  she  in  fine  agree  my  prayer. 

Wilt  thou,  she  quothed,  love  me  alone 
And  cease  of  ever  more  to  roame  P 

But  yes  I  I  tell  her  for  the  stone 
What  roll  not  heap  up  any  foam. 

THB  BNVOT. 

I  don't  had  any  greatest  treat 
As  set  him  in  one  gay  parterre. 

With  madame  which  is  two  more  sweet 
As  every  roses  buttoning  there. 

W.  T.  DOBSOK. 


BLAOKBEETLES. 

THE  uninviting  insect,  usually  designated  a 
blackbeetle  '^  is,  in  reality,  a  reddish-brown 
cockroach,  otherwise  "  light-shanner,"  and  is 
ordinarily  found  inhabiting  dark,  damp,  noisome 
places  ;  thus  in  strictly  clean,  sanitary,  wholesome 
dwelling  houses  cockroaches  should  be  a  practical 
impossibility.  Its  scientific  appellation  is  Blatla 
orientalia.  It  is  one  of  the  genus  Orthoptera,  and 
is  allied  to  leaf  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers*  It 
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may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  male  cock* 
roach  has  the  power  of  fl3ring;  it  may  be  seea 
making  its  aerial  peregrinations  in  the  dnsky^ 
twilight,  and  can  even  fly  over  the  roofs  of  dwell- 
ing houses.  The  female  does  not  appear  to  possess 
wings,  or,  if  so^  they  are  too  short  for  use.  Cock- 
roach egg-cases  resemble  brown  coffee  beans,  and 
may  be  found  stowed  away  in  myriads  behind 
crevices  in  chimney-places,  and  in  other  dark, 
warm,  soft  receptacles.  The  insect  emerges  fix>ni 
these  curious  looking  seed-cases  perfectly  colour- 
less, and  as  small  as  a  flea  in  size.  Yariooa 
methods  of  annihilation  are  essayed  on  these  insect 
pests ;  but  few  are  effectual.  The  hedgehog  is 
occasionally  introduced  to  effect  a  clearance ;  he, 
however,  is  not  particularly  cleanly  in  his  habits, 
nor  quiet  in  his  movements  at  night,  when  in  pur- 
suit of  his  nocturnal  prey;  more  especially  should 
BXiy  impedimenta  in  the  shape  of  stray  sticks  or 
umbrellas  be  left  in  the  way.  Besides,  the  hapless 
hedgehog  generally  dies  unexpectedly  from  star- 
vation. He  should  be  supphed  with  milk  and 
bread,  and  even  with  an  occasional  bone,  when  in. 
domestic  captivity,  aud  not  trodden  on  too  often 
by  the  heel  of  the  "  pampered  domestic"  Chloride 
of  lime,  judiciously  thrown  into  their  haunts,  will 
sensibly  diminish  cockroaches,  and  a  tempting^ 
mixture  of  flour,  arsenic  and  dripping,  will  further 
decimate  their  numbers.  We  were  diverted  on 
one  occasion,  after  having  carefully  prepared  a 
basin  half  filled  with  sweetened  beer,  and  havinj^ 
arranged  sticks  t)f  firewood  to  serve  as  tiny 
ladders  for  the  assent  of  the  band  of  cockroaches, 
to  observe  one  large  and  sagacious  paterfainilias, 
evidently  disgusted  by  the  tipsy  impetuosity  of 
the  young  members  of  the  fraternity,  clamber 
carenilly  up  the  sticks,  take  a  leisurely  surveys 
balance  himself  nicely,  and  holding  on  by  his  hind 
legs,  indulge  in  a  moderated  sip  of  nectar ;  then 
he  as  cautiously  descended  and  retired,  licking  him 
lips.  After  some  deliberation  he  made  a  second,  a 
third,  a  fourth  essay ;  then  we  knew  his  fate  was 
sealed.  Each  drink  made  him  more  daring,  and 
less  capable  of  maintaining  his  balance ;  at  last 
over  he  toppled,  and  lay,  ignominiously  tipsy,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  a  solemn  warning  of  Uie 
fatal  ^ects  of  too  often  repeated  indiscretion. 

In  the  economy  of  Nature,  these  noisome  insects 
ma^  act  a  not  unimportant  part  by  clearing  away 
noxious  or  decaying  substances,  which  might 
Otherwise  putrefy,  and  thus  become  inimieal  to 
health.  It  is  said  that  the  ancient,  and  still  mors 
objectionable  insects,  "children  of  filth,"  known 
as "  Norfolk  Howards,"  cannot  exist  where  cock* 
roaches  abound ;  and  there  is  also  another  redeem- 
ing  virtue  attributed  to  cockroaches,  namely,  that 
when  roasted,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  they 
can  be  administered  internally,  as  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  the  hitherto  incurable  malady  known  as 
"Bright's  disease." 

B.  GOATLET. 


NOTICE. 

A  Nev  Story,  by  Edwin  Whelptok,  Author 
of  "Meadowsweet,"  will  be  commenced  in  an 
early  namber. 
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niBKBBCX  BANK  (Est.  1851). 

THRSli  PBR  CKST.  ImUrmttk  D«po«tta  rmrabl* 
•n  dewand.  TWO  PBR  CBNT.  oa  e«rTMit  aeeouata 
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MONTH,   ,  ,  

BaUdUcor  Oardaaiarparpoaaa.  Appljafriha  Offlea 
mt  iba  BimKsaoc  PaasBOLD  Land  Sooibtt,  at  abova. 
T%»  BIBKBBCC  ALMANAOK.  with  fkU 
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LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  W  YOUR  HOUSES. 

rl0  molt  remBrkAUe,  preTentiBir 'or  giting  -fantant 
relief  in  HeadAchei,  Se*  or  Bllloae  Slokness,  Oonttl- 
p«i!oi^Indigeetion,LASfifcade,Heartbiim,FeTerleh  Golds, 
and  qnlokly  relleTes  or  enres  SmsUpoz,  Measles,  Soarlet* 
Typhus  ana  other  Fevers,  BmptlTe  er  Skin  Gomplaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  oontalidng  injnrions  inoredients, 
put  forward  by  onprindpled  persons  Inlmitauon  of  Py- 
retic Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  eoatain 
Magnesia  or  any  snhBtaaoe  likely  to  VfoAwe^lsioneB  or  other  ealoareoos  and  gotti] 

SM  5y  mU  ClUmitit  in  BottUi,  2«.  Bd.,  4ft.  M.,  111.,  amd  fU. 

LAMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP. 

Perfect  Luxury.  In  Bottles  2s.  and  4s.  6d« 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 
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Sd.  ft  lAjMr  Box.    At  an  StaOoaara. 

aB^,  wltliaaHhaMada,fcypaat,la.  Id. 
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Gam  for  Binding  HOME 
GHIMES  can  now  be  had, 
price  l8.  .6d.  each. 


HOME 
CHIMES. 

NEW  VOLUME 
NOW  READY, 

,  Price.  3/- 


ONE    PENNY  EACH. 

EACH  NU^MBER   CONTAINS  A  COMPLETE  TALE. 
*■  Thoroughly  gonnd  and  wholesome,  and  eftentially  well  adapted  for  family  reading."— i^oi/y  Nwf. 

The  following  numbers  have  appeared  :— 


1.  Tka  WomaB  who  SaTed  Him. 

,  F.W. 
S.2«icflttolOaaile&BisalL  '^QraoeJ 
8.  Besened  from  Borne.       Lester  Lorton. 
4.  DakyMarah^ftha  Prison  Flower. 

Aplhor  of  "JTanala  life  in  Prison.'' 
B.  ▲sron'sHanrest  0.  B.  M.  Bridge. 
IL  Hla  HigfaBeas.        .  B.  Otwald. 

7.  His  One  Vrlend. 

ijithor  <tf  ««▲  TApio  OsM  a  ffikkbeam.^ 

8.  Mikao^tlieBhdiiiioQ*  Ifn.Lywkgfai 
IL  Both  Baifleftt'gyWtorr*  ianralCLaiKa. 

10.  The  House  in  BalUon  Ooori. 

Mrs.  X.  B.  Pttmaii. 

11.  Jem's  Hopea.  Maada  Joanna  Franc 
It.  Barbe's  Secret  Jean  Middlemas. 
U.  MadggsBeaionf.  Mrs. Maakarness. 
14.  Six  Ftan'ortb  of  Coppers. 

•XtonSsa  S.  Dobrea. 
U.  ▲HaathaaafthaDay.  Alison.'* 


le.  UrYalsntine'sTlatory.  ImmaMarsliaU. 

17.  ABraTO  Tonne  Beart  LanrieLansfeldt. 

18,  Dermot  O'Hara.  J.  OallwsU. 
10.  Her  Crooked  Wayi.  '  8.  Oretfg. 
90.  Muriel's  Trlala.           Margaret  Grant. 

Jilted  Woaua.  Mrs^LsfWieht. 
».  Wait  Awhile.  I.  Indermak. 

SB.  Two  Masters.  O.  L  Prin«le. 

1^  The  Lefaay  of  a  Lady.  T.  Frost. 

Mi  AaBn^isliBoBa. 

Anihor  of  **Mis.*Je(nyBfhsm*s  JonmaL" 
m.  The  Orals«iOf  Tka  FlilMl'>F.M JELolmea. 
ir.  Two  Tonne  Wtrea.  Oraae  Stabbing. 
16.  Stolen  Away.  "  Snsle." 

Mi  HaTinff  Her  Own  Way.  Idlth  a  Kanyon. 

80.  Tha  Ylcar  ef  Avalton.  Betsey  Hammon. 

81.  How  AUsa  Bared  Her  YfUsffe.  W.  Bime. 
•1.  OraeaBscottMOaodFlehi.  ABeaKinff. 
88.  At  the  WeO.  Maade  Jeanne  Firana. 
9L  TheMeasareafHiaBin.  Bar.J.B.Oweo. 


86.  She  Would  b#  a  Lady.     B.  J.  Lysif  ht 

86.  Mias  Burton's  Preindloe.    F.  A.  Oroom 

87.  The  Old  Major.  HenrietU  Marshall 
86.  UheldaiffsdTlMBghC&smvr  * 

S.  8.  Williams 

80.  Tollinf,BaJoioing,  Sorrowing.  H.Ma|er 

40.  Throoffh  Thick  and  Thin.  L.  X.  Dobaee 

41.  Lisa,  or  the  Dneky  Wife.  B.J.Larter 
A  In  Dae  Beason.  Xieanor  HalsMa 
48.  Aastiii's  VUL  XmmaBaymondPltaMn 
44.  A  Siafbrdshire  GirL  .  A,  O.  BalL 
48.  MIsM  Mcm^.  Xiaao  Pley delL 
48.  Onndrede's  Two  Loreis.        O.  Birley 

47.  Oat  of  ttie  Btorm.  B.  J.  Lysafht 

48.  Sown  in  Borrow. 
40.  A  Falaa  Friend, 
it.  Bis  Heart  was  Tma. 

81.  The  I4ffhthoasa  Bias. 

88.  ThaTloar*s  Oaaghter. 


88.  Fern  Hollow. 


T.  F.  Sonthee. 
J.  MaoleaA 
B.  Marshalt 
AUaaKine 
Anstyn  Graham, 


Maode  Jeanne  Frana 


A  Complete  Story  by  a  Popular  Author  for  One  Penny- 


"It  Is  the  richest, 
f9  softest^and  most  be- 
coming fabric  ever 
invented  for  Wo- 
man's  wear.'* — 

Ladies*  Pictorial. 


FAST  PILE. 


FAST  DYE. 


"  Nonpareil**  Vetwtten  imitx  old  and  younff,  bajftand  girU^  brid'M  and  ehaperont. 
The  vfoman  dot»  n'U  exfet  whom  tkU  lovflji  fabric  do*»  not  become.  It  veil  merite 

the  name  '*  Nonpareil,"  for  it  ha$  no  equal  in  grac9  and  beauty. 
The  finer  qualitiM  ^re  equal  in  appearance  and  wear  better  thun  the  very  best 
Lyons  Sflkvelvei,  and  coat  only  A  qoartflr  the  price.  Can  be  parchased  of 
tli  leadioff  retsilera  in  all  qaiilitiea^BlaokSt  from  2t.  to  6b<  pmr  yard 
Colours.  2t- 6d.  to  8t.  6d.  per  yerd- 

LADIES    ARE  WARNED 

Against  the  felse  pretences  of  those  Drapers  who;  not  iiaTing.tfa0  **'Z^onpareil  **  Vei^yetben  in  stock,  seek  by  misrepretcn- 
.  tation  to  foist  upon  .thci^  cnstomers  a  common  mnke  9f  Yelyeteen.    For  the  protection  of  the  pnblie,  the  genoine 

Nonpareil "  has  the  Traiue  Mark  ntamped  on  the  Sack  of  every  yard,  tUus  ladies  can  protect  themselves  by  always 
tuniinu  to'  the  back  of  the  fabric  to  find  tnis  evidence  of  geiiaineness.  •  > 

Wholesale  Agents-  J.  H.  Fuller,  92,  Walling  Street,  London ;  John  R.  Taylor,  61,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 
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  BLACK  LBAD  "—Ffde  Prgu. 

**  Qives  a  mirror>like  aorfaoe  to  the  grate,  and  for  oleanlineaa 
and  pconomy  excels  all  others."— Vide  L<xdy*§  Pictorial. 
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JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


Should  any  difflcnlty  be  experienced  In  obtaining  JaInES' 
NME  LEAD,  the  makers  will  be  happy  to  eend  a  sample  on  re- 

0M£t  of  two  penny  stam^i  tojwver^stage.  Address^ 


l\kirn.  PfiYBgQTTrR. 


NSV£&   BB  WITHOUT 

SINCLAIR'S 

OPLD  WATER 

SOAP 

THE  MAGIC  CLEANSER  I 
A  BOON  TO 

_    POOR  ft  RICH  ALIKE 
trg  Cannot  injure  the  naost  deli- 
cate fabric. 

In  daily  use  by  tens  of  thousands  of  all  classes. 
RemoTes  Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort. 
SAVES  MOM  EY«  Labourjimejemperd  Futi 
J.  SmCLAIB^S,  Southwark  St.,  IX>MI>05  ; 
and  65,  WhiUohapel,  LIVBBPOOIi 


Riohest  Ctigtardl  Without  Eggs  11  Halfthecostd  troubleil 
iP^^  Choice  I  Deliciona  1 1 
Great  Luxury  1 1 1 


CUSTARD 


verrwbere  in 
id  is.  Boxes. 


POWDER 


Bold 
6d.  and 
A  6d.  Box  makes  8  pint] 
and  a  Is.  Box  7  pints. 

ALFRED  BIRD  A  SONS.  BIRMINGHAM,  will  send 
on  re  seipt  of  address,  the  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

pncx     PASTBY  and  SWEETS.     A  LitUe 
r  ViJ  i  Work  oontainm?  Practical  Hints  and 
W  M^^^  Recipes  for  Tasty  Dishes  for 
r  n  LL-  the  jDinner  and  Sapper  Table. 


jUlaumCoke 

The  Substitute  for  Castor  Oil 


Children  take  it  readily.  O^dnn  do  not  raapeet  Its  propettitfl. 
A  first-olairii  aperient  for  everyone.  InviUuable  for  Sommar  nse* 
and  for  those  travelling.  Oartain— Mild— Effleaoioiia— Agreeable. 
Does  not  Qripe.  Leaves  no  bad  effects.  AeafeandBara/p«rie9S 
for  women  at  all  Umes.  MANNA  CAKE—"  The  Children's 
Friend**  Ask  for  HAinrA  CAXUr  price  lid.  per  cake,  or  la.  Sd. 
per  packet  of  one  doxen,  of  all  Chemists.  Wholesale:  BAR- 
0LAT*8,  EDWARDS*,  HOYBNDEN^S,  NBWBUBT*8,  MAT 
ROBERTS,  SANGER  A  SONS,  SUTTON  ft  CO.,  ftc 


"Very  Digestible— Nutritions— Palatable— Satlsfylnir—Exeenent  la  QaaUty— 
Perfectly  free  frotai  Orit— Requires  neither  boiling  or  straining— Made  In  a  minate." 

—Fide  Lancet^  BritUh  Medical  Joftmal,  fto. 

Allen  &  Hanburys' 


Malted 
Farinaceous 


FOOD 


For  Infants 
and  Invalids. 


A  highly  emeentrmttd  and  tHf-Mgr$ting  nulnmunt  /hr  yMHir  tMirm  f  impplymg  mU  tMml  i$  rr^muwd 
IhtUrmatimn^  Jtrmjlnh  mn*  bom  in  a  ptrUaOy  tohibk  0n4  emtily  oanmiiabit  ftnm.  U  ««■•  « 
iuataining  and  heatthA^  dtetjbr  InvaKdt  and  tkoM  ^fm  dytptftie  tendaney. 

**  My  child,  after  being  at  death's  door  for  weeks  from  exhanstloB.  conaeqneBi 
upon  severe  diarrhcea,  and  inability  to  retain  any  form  of  *  InfanU*  Food.*  or  Milk. 
began  to  improve  immedUtely  he  took  vonr  malted  preparation,  and  I  haT«  b«v« 
seen  an  infant  inciease  in  weight  so  rapidly  as  he  has  done.  _ 

H.  B.  TRESTRAIL,  F.B.0.a,  lUfcXLP. 
Fvtriker  tetUmowy  and  ^  direeHonM  with  each  Tin. 
TINS,  6d.,  Is.,  8s.,  6s.,  and  10s..  BetaU  Eyerywhere. 


WRIGHT'S 


II  ep  THEORICINAL 
Uob    &  ONLY  GENUINE 

WRIGHT  S-^r 
^VCOAL  TAR 
%  SOAP 

m  TMicuRr  or  shiw  oiscasis. 

(PROTECTS  FfiOW MfftStES, SMAU mi SCAfltETf  tVER 
W.V.  WRIGHT  A  Cf  SOUTMWARK.  LONDON. 
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S  AL  VAG  E. 


BY  THEO.  GIFT, 


Auttior  of  ''Lil  Lorimer^"  "  Pretty  Miss  Bellew,"  •»  Visited 
on  the  Children/'  Ac.  &c. 

"  T  THINK  I  have  about  come  to  the  end  of  my 

X    rope,*'  said  Pairl  Royston  as  he  stopped. 

In  truth  it  seemed  as  if  he  had. 

A  man  dues  not  get  down  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  starvation  and  misery  in  a  minute ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  who  has  been  living  well  and 
luxoriously  in  the  past  gets  there  far  quicker  than 
those  habituated  by  experience  to  half  empty 
stomachs  and  shirtless  backs. 

It  was  two  days  ago  since  Paul's  landlady  said 
to  him — 

**  LGk>k  here,  Mr.  Royston,  or  Capting,  or  what- 
ever you  calls  yourself,  I  can't  go  on  a-keeping  you 
this  way.  If  you  ain't  got  the  money  to  pay  for 
these  rooms  you  hadn't  ought  to  ha'  tooK  them. 
Here  it's  five  weeks  that  1  haven't  seen  a  penny 
from  you,  an*  me  a  widder  dependin'  on  the  rooms 
for  my  livin*.  You  can't  go  on  staying  in  'em  for 
nothiu'.  'Taint  to  be  expected  as  I  should  let 
you." 

••No,"  said  Paul  thoughtfully,  "  it  isn't.  That 
seems  reasonable,"  he  added  after  a  moment's 
pause.    •*  When  do  you  want  me  to  go  P  " 

The  woman  stared  at  him  a  little.  She  had 
expected  a  string  of  remonstrances,  and  Was  pre- 
pared to  answer  them.  Acquiescence  being  un- 
answerable becomes  under  such  circumstances 
irritating,  almost  insulting. 

•*  Well,  sir,  that's  as  you  please,''  she  retorted, 
suspicion  seizing  hold  of  her  that  this  easiness 
of  consent  implied  equal  easiness  of  resource; 
'*  s'loug  of  course  as  you  pays  me  first." 

"Exactly,"  said  Paul;  »*but  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty.   I  have  no  money  to  pay  you." 

Then  she  opened  on  nim  tne  vials  of  her  wrath. 
Needs  not  to  waste  pai)er  in  translating  them. 
The  Billingsgate  of  an  irate  London  landlady  is  o£ 


a  copious  and  florid  order,  and  being  generally 
eked  out  by  frequent  repetitions,  would  be  more 
likely  to  weary  than  interest  those  not  concerned 
in  it.  Paul  stood  up  at  the  end — or  what  seemed 
to  be  the  end — very  wearily.  He  had  listened  so 
far  out  of  a  sense  of  honour.  If  the  woman 
couldn't  have  her  money,  she  ought  at  least  to  be 
allowed  that  dearer  rignt  of  women  than  any  coin 
— her  tongue. 

"  Well,"  he  said, "  I  shouldn't  think  you  could 
say  any  more.  It  would  only  tire  you,  and  there's 
no  good  in  that.  I  wish  for  your  sake  there  were. 
I  can't  pay  you ;  but  of  course  you  can  keiep  my 
trunk.  There's  not  much  in  it  but  my  bitishes 
and  a  shirt  or  two ;  but  I  daresay  you  can  get  a 
few  shillings  for  them." 

Then  he  went  out.  He  had  had  no  food  eince 
noon  of  the  previous  day.  He  had  no  great-coat 
(that  had  gone  the  week  before,  while  he  was  still 
holding  out  in  the  search  for  work),  and  it  was 
raining— a  chilly,  unpleasant  day  in  October.  He 
walked  about  or  sat  on  benches  in  the  parks  the 
greater  part  of  that  day  and  afternoon ;  and  to- 
wards evening,  when  the  pangs  of  hunger  got  keen 
within  him,  went  under  the  shadow  of  a  railway 
bridge  for  a  few  seconds,  reappearing  with  a  small 
bundle  in  his  hand,  which  he  took  with  him  to  the 
nearest  pawnbroker's  The  man  shook  it  open — 
it  was  a  waistcoat — looked  at  the  name  of  the 
Bond  Street  tailor  on  the  inside  band,  pointed  out 
relentlessly  a  bit  of  framed  binding  here,  and  worn 
button  there,  noted  with  a  quick,  sham-ciareless 
glance  the  ill-suppressed  air  of  disgust  and  im- 
patience with  which  Paul  stood  awaiting  his 
answer,  and  said  glibly— 

•*  I'll  give  y'  a  shilling  on  it.  It  ain't  worth 
that ;  but  as  you're  a  gentleman-  " 

He  would  have  been  prepared  to  give  eighteen- 
pence,  if  there  )iad  been  beating  down,  or  Paul 
nad  not  been  a  gentleman ;  but  the  latter  simply 
answered,  *'  Give  it  me,"  and  passed  out  again.  A 
woman  came  forth  with  him.  She  had  been  en- 
treating with  tears  and  sobs  on  her  own  part,  and 
shrill  wailings  from  the  infant  in  her  arms,  that 
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they  wonld  lend  lier  sometliiiig — a  few  pence,  on 
the  tattered  shawl  which  she  took  from  her  head 
to  lay  on  the  counter,  and  the  pawnbroker  had 
langhed  at  her,  saying  he  wonld  not  have  it  if  she 
left  it  for  nothing. 

**  Carse  yon  1  *  she  said  savagely  to  Panl  as  she 
retreated,  wrapping  the  dingy  rag  ronnd  her 
again.  "  Yon^e  the  lucky  one  to-night ;  but  it's 
al'ays  the  way.  You're  a  man,  you  are.  YouVe 
only  got  your  dirty  self  to  feed :  not  a  starving 
babby  at  your  breast.  It's  for  theirselves  men 
spouts  their  weskite,  not  their  wives — curse  'em !  " 

Panl  looked  at  her,  a  queer  bitterness  in  his 
eyes. 

*•  No,"  he  said  slowly,  "  you're  right  I've  no 
child,  and  no  wife  now,  not  even  to  feed ;  but  the 
curses  don't  wait  for  you  to  call  them  down ;  they 
fall  of  themselves.'* 

He  gave  her  sixpence  out  of  the  shilling  as  he 
spoke,  and  went  on  quickly.  Where  was  the  good 
01  waiting  to  hear  the  maudling,  incoherent  thanks 
launched  at  him  by  such  a  gutter  waif  of  woman- 
hood! 

The  remaining  sixpence  got  him  some  supper, 
however,  and  a  bed  at  a  common  lodging-house  for 
that  night,  and  all  next  day  he  spent  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  Kensington  Gardens,  or  walking  about 
as  before.  When  night  came  he  walked  about 
stiU.  It  was  too  cold  to  spare  any  more  of  his 
clothes  for  pawning,  and  the  thought  of  that  lodg- 
ing-house bed  gave  him  a  sickening  shudder;  yet 
his  feet  were  sore  and  swollen,  and  the  gnawing  at 
his  stomach  dreadful.  Once  a  man  from  his  own 
club  passed  him  talking  to  another. 

"Gome  and  dine  with  me,"  he  was  saying. 
"Bobby  White's  coming.  Nothing  swell,  you 
know;  only  a  cut  of  good  mutton  and  a  roast 
pheasant;  but  I'll  promise  you  some  prime 
Madeira." 

Paul,  who  had  turned  his  face  to  a  shop 
window  to  avoid  recognition,  felt  as  though  he 
could  have  groaned  aloud ;  and  yet  the  man  was 
one  whom  he  never  wonld  have  asked  to  dine  with 
him  when  they  were  in  the  same  regiment.  What 
was  hunger  bringing  him  down  to  T 

He  kept  about  all  next  day  in  the  same  way. 
Once  yesterday  in  the  Gardens  he  thought  he  had 
seen  a  lady  he  knew  coming  towards  him ;  so  he 
avoided  them  to-day,  and  found  rest  on  the  benches 
along  the  Embankment  instead ;  but  it  was  raining 
off  and  on,  the  raw  wind  off  the  river  chilled  him ; 
and,  as  night  came  on,  restlessness  and  the  cold  of 
his  aching  limbs  drove  him  back  to  the  lighter 
and  more  crowded  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand 
and  Piccadilly.  Even  as  he  did  so,  however,  he 
felt  as  if  the  end  had  about  come.  His  hands,  feet, 
and  head  were  stone  cold ;  there  was  a  mist  before 
his  eyes,  a  singing  in  his  ears,  and  twice  he 
staggered  and  nearly  fell,  forced  at  last  to  hold  on 
by  apiece  of  wall  to  drag  himself  up  again. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  P  Are  you  ill,  or 
starving,  or  only  drank?"  said  a  voice  at  his 
shoulder. 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  and  Charing  Cross. 
The  girl  who  spoke  must  have  seeA  him  stumble 
and  heard  the  groan  with  which  he  tried  to  recover 
himself,  muttering — 

"  Yes ;  it's  about  the  end  now.  What  a  fool  I  was 
to  leave  the  Embankment.  The  river  was  so  near, 
and  it's  only  a  jump.  Better  than  dropping  here 


to  be  picked  np  by  the  police  and  make  a  pata 
graph  for  to-morrow's  *  dailies,' " 

"  Are  you  ill  P  "  the  girl  said  again. 

She  was  only  a  bit  of  a  creature,  dressed  out  in 
a  good  deal  of  that  tawdry  finenr  which  very 
young  females  of  certain  classes — God  help  their 
vanity,  poor  little  souls ! — affect,  not  even  pretty, 
but  rosy  and  pert-looking,  with  a  quick,  sympa- 
thetic voice.  Paul  looked  at  her  in  a  queer, 
dazzled  way. 

"  Not  ill  enough  for  the  hospital,  nor  drunk/* 
he  said,  trying  to  speak  easily,  and  wondering  why 
he  could  only  whisper.  **  I  didn't  jostle  against 
you,  did  I P'*^ 

She  did  not  answer  at  first,  but  gave  his  hand- 
some, white  face  a  good  stare  tmder  the  gaslight, 
and,  fumbling  in  her  ]>ocket,  produced  sixpence, 
which  she  held  out  to  him,  saying — 

"  Anyway,  you  look  too  good  to  starve,  if  that's 
what's  the  matter.   I'm  going  back  to  my  i 


there's 


my  supper, 
a  cooksnop 


Get  yourself  some  with  tl 
a  bit  higher  up." 

A  kind  of  wolfish  glitter  came  into  Paul's  eyes 
at  the  word.  His  hand  opened  suddenly,  and 
then  clenched  itself. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "I — won't  rob  you. 
Thanks  all  the  same." 

The  girl  looked  surprised.  She  was  too  familiar 
with  faces  on  the  London  streets  not  to  have  read 
rightly  the  expression  which  had  flashed  over  his 
an  instant  back. 

"  Why  P  "  she  said  bluntly.  "  You  ain't  proud, 
are  you  P  I  ain't  and  I  can  spare  it.  Bless  you  I 
if  I  was  sick  an'  hungry  I'd  talce  help  from  a  diim- 
neysweep  or  a  beggar;  an'  you  ain't  either  o* 
them,  I  can  see  that;  you're  a  broken-down  gent, 
you  are." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Paul  again,  with  a  little 
hollow  lau^h.  He  looked  at  her  once  more,  at  the 
gaslight  chttering  on  the  big  sham  gold  locket  at 
her  round  throat,  the  jingling,  sham  silver  bangles 
on  her  young  red  wrists,  the  wildly-frizzled  fringe 
and  atrocious  hat  with  its  garden  of  artificial 
flowers.  "  You're  discerning,  my  dear,  and — kind ; 
but — put  up  your  money  fike  a  good  girl,  or — 
or  I  might  take  it  unawares !  I  am  Hungry — 
too  hungry  for  honestjr,  let  alone  pride ;  but  all 
the  same — see  here,  child,  I  don't  want  to  offend 
YOU ;  but  a  *gent,*  as  you  call  it,  maat  be  more 
broken  down  even  than  I  to  take  silver  from  a  girl 

which  she  may  have  had  to  God  in  heaven. 

no !   The  river's  better  than  thul.^' 

"  My  earnings  come  from  the  'bacconist's  where 
I'm  employed,"  said  the  girl  sharply.  Then, 
colouring  up,  '*  Do  you  think  they  must  needs  be 
got  dishonest  'cause  I'm  out  late  a'connt  o'  their 
bein'  the  last  to  shut  up !  That's  perlite  of  yon» 
certainly !  Thank  you  for  nothing,  and  she  went 
off  in  a  huff. 

When  offended  dignity  had  carried  her  abont 
twenty  yards,  however,  it  cooled.  She  turned 
back  as  suddenly,  went  to  the  corner  and  peeped. 
He  was  not  coming  after  her.  He  was  not  there 
at  all.  The  gas  lamps  still  shone  flickeringly  on 
the  wet  pavement  where  he  had  stood,  andby-and- 
by  showed  her  something  black  lyine  out  in  the 
road  a  few  yards  from  where  Paul  nad  stood — 
something  half  on  and  half  off  the  kerb.  She  ran 
back  and  saw  that  it  was  he,  and  that  he  liad 
fainted. 

When  Panl  reopened  his  eyes  it  wa^  to  the  liot^ 
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v^tinjring  eensalibft  ot  spirits  in  liid  nlCUth  and 
throat.  His  hat  was  off,  and  he  was  sitting  on  the 
kerb,  his  back  propped  against  the  lamp-post,  and 
the  girl  standing  beside  him  with  his  hat  in  one 
hand  and  a  wine-glass  abont  half-fnU  of  whisky  in 
the  other.  As  he  lifted  his  head  to  look  at  her  she 
stooped  down  and  g^ve  him  some  more,  and  then, 
pointing  to  a  fonrpenny  pork -pie  on  his  knees, 
bade  him  imperiously  **  eat  that ! " 

Paul  put  ont  his  hand  to  her. 

"  Tell  me  what  yonr  name  is  first." 

"  Polly.   Why  d'yon  want  to  know  P  •* 

"  God  bless  yon,  Polly,  and  thank  you.  I  onco 
boasted  I  could  read  any  woman  with  a  glance. 
I  find  I  can't  read  the  youngest  and  simplest. 
Please  forgive  me." 

"Oh,  let  that  alone,"  she  said  laughing.  "  J 
didn't  mind.  B'lieve  I  liked  you  the  fetter  for  it. 
Eat  that  pie  up  an'  don't  talk." 

And  he  obeyed. 

As  he  did  so,  the  girl,  watching  him  shrewdly, 
noted  his  white  slender  hands  and  well-shaped 
nails,  the  square  cat  of  his  shoulders  and  soft  suki- 
ness  of  his  nair  and  long  brown  moustache.  Bbe 
noticed,  too,  that  he  was  not  very  young,  not  one 
who  had  fallen  in  the  first  straggle  with  Life,  hut 
after  long  hand-to-hand  fight  with  her.  There 
were  lines  on  his  brow  and  about  his  month 
which  youthful  troubles  could  scarce  have  ploughed 
80  deep.  Something  tugged  at  Polly's  kind  utUo 
heart. 

•*  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  '*  she  asked  when 
he  had  finished.  "Wot— not  to  the  river  as  you 
said?" 

Paal  looked'  gratefully  at  her. 
"No,  my  child,  that  would  be  ungenenmg — 
to-night." 

"Where  thenP*  (but  she  hadn't  understood 
him). 

«  Well,  I  think— to  take  a  walk,  Polly,"  he  said 
smiling  a  little,  and  you  had  better  go  home* 
It's  raining,  and  you  are  wet  already."  Bat  Polly 
was  meditating. 

"  Ton  haven't  got  a  home,"  she  said  shortly,  as 
if  with  the  addition,  "deny  that  if  you  can." 
"Well,  Fm  thinking  I  can  get  you  a  night's 
lodging  what  won't  cost  you  anything,  nor" 

(reading  resistance  in  his  eye)  ''nor  me  either, 
/ome  along.   My  !  it  do  rain  !  " 

She  trotted  off  at  a  brisk  pace  and  Paul 
followed.  What  else  was  he  to  do  P  She  had 
saved  his  life  a  moment  back,  and  was  evidently 
disposed  to  be  masterful  with  the  salvage ;  hvtt 
when,  after  two  or  three  turnings  and  windings, 
thej  stood  on  the  step  of  a  dingy-looking  house^ 
in  a  dingy  street,  and  Polly  drew  out  a  key,  h& 
thought  it  time  to  inquire  further. 
What  is  this  lod^ng,  child  ?" 
"  Oh,  a  decent  enough  one.  There's  all  sorts  here  ? 
but  Mrs.  *Orrock's  pertickler.  She  don't  allow 
anybody  what  isn't  quiet  and  respectable.  There's^ 
never  no  rows  here.  You  just  say  nothing  to* 
nobody,  but  go  in  an'  right  upstairs  to  the  top  o*" 
the  house.  There's  two  doors  there,  the  right 
hand  one's  mine,  an'  you're  welcome  to  the  room 
thia  night  anyway.  Taint  big,  but  it's  clean ;  an' 
look  'ere,  here's  some  matches.  There's  a  benzine* 
lamp  on  the  drawers;  but  I  dursn't  leave  the^ 
matches  along  of  it,  for  Mrs.  'Orrock's  gurl  can't 
'elj)  stealing  'em." 
She  had  rattled  all  this  oat  in  a  l)r6ath  a9 


though  to  prevent  his  interrupting  tei*  {  hut  he 
did  not  attempt  to  do  so,  bat  only  stood  looking 
down  at  her  fresh  girlish  face  with  a  half  pitying, 
half  questioning  glance  which  puzzled  her.  In 
truth  she  puzzled  him.    He  asked  very  gently : 

•*  You  are  offering  me  your  room,  Pofly.  Is  it 
rade  to  ask  what  you  mean  to  do  with  yourfself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn  t  be  using  it  to-night  anyway," 
she  answered  quicklv.  "  I'm  going  to  sleep  with 
a  friend  0'  mine.  She  was  a  qaeer  one  too,  poor 
thing,  but  a  few  weeks  back  she  was  took  very 
ill,  an'  that's  how  I  come  to  know  her.  The 
doctor  says  it's  rapid  kersnmption,  an'  she's  dying 
of  it.  I  slep'  with  her  last  night  so's  to  give  her 
a  hand  when  the  coughin'  fits  came  on ;  an'  I  was 
goin'  to  do  so  to-night ;  so  you  see  you  can  have 
my  room  an*  no  hurt  to  anybody." 

"Not  if  I  were  a  thief  and  stole  all  your 
belongings  P  "  said  PauL  Have  you  thought  of 
that,  my  girl,  or  are  you  as  trusting  as  you  are 
charitable  P" 

"  Well— not  gen'rally,"  said  Polly,  her  bright 
eyes  meeting  his  with  a  frank,  unabashed  stare ; 
**but  somehow  I  don't  believe  you  are  a  thief. 
It  hasn't  paid  with  you  if  you  are;  an'  anyhow 
I've  pot  my  week's  sal'ry  in  my  pocket,  an'  there's 
nothmk  to  steal  up  there  excep'  a  few  clothes  an' 
some  chiney  ornaments  what  wouldn't  be  any 
good  to  you.  There !  go  along  an'  keep  quiet,  or 
some  one  '11  hear  you." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  won't  tell  your 
landlady  you  have  lent  your  room  to  me  P  " 

"  Oh,  there  ain't  no  call  for  that.  Mrs.  'Orrock's 
awfiil  good-natured,  and  never  asks  no  questions, 
so  long  as  you  keeps  yourself  to  yourself  and 
pays  reg'lar." 

"Ana  you  live  here  all  by  yourself!  Polly, 
how  old  are  you  P  " 

"  Eighteen  nearly.  Lor  yes,  I've  lived  here  ever 
since  I  came  np  to  London.  When  mother  died, 
three  years  back,  I  hadn't  got  any  one  else 
belongin'  to  me  but  old  granny,  bless  her,  an'  she 
lives  down  in  Essex  still." 

The  pity  in  Paul's  eyes  deepened.  This  was 
liow  girls  lived  in  the  great  city,  unmothered,  un- 
matched, with  a  landlady  who  asked  no  questions, 
and  sin,  shame,  and  temptation  on  every  side; 
live  !  aye,  and  keep  themselves  pure  and  decent^ 
God  only  knowing  how. 

Paul  took  off  his  hat  reverently. 
"  I  vexed  yon  once  to-night  by  saying  *  no  *  to 
on,  Polly,"  he  said ;  "  i  won't  do  so  again. 
Instead,  I'll  ask  you  to  do  something  more  for 
me^  Tell  your  landlady  where  you  afe  sleeping 
to-night,  and  that  you've  lent  yonr  room  to  me. 
If  there's  a  key  to  it  she  might  lock  me  in." 

And  then  he  went  upstairs.  It  did  not  need 
more  than  a  glance  round  the  poor  little  attic 
Toom,  with  its  bare  floor,  tractle  bed,  yellow 
painted  chest  of  drawers,  and  one  chair  and  table, 
to  show  that  Polly's  indifference  to  her  tenant's 
honesty  might  well  be  unaffected.  Even  the 
"  chiuey  "  ornaments  alluded  to  were  of  a  sort 
beneath  the  lowe^it  art  criticism,  and  as  to 
literary  resources,  they  were  baldly  suggested  by 
a  couple  of  cheap  journals  and  a  shabby  little 
black  Bible  with  the  inscription — 
^*  Polly  Oregg.    Sunday  School  Prize.   From  the 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Short ,  Midsumtner,  188  " 

written  with  many  flourishes  on  the  fly-leaf,  and 
«  photograph  of  a  decent-looking  middle-aged 
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woman  wearing  a  widow's  cap  carefnllj  folded 
within. 

Paul  shut  the  volume  softly,  almost  with  a 
sense  oi  shame,  put  the  key  in  the  outside  of  the 
door  and  went  to  hed.  It  was  more  than  five 
years  since  he  had  said  a  prayer ;  hut  he  did  say 
one  that  nifjht—for  Polly. 

It  was  bright  morning  when  he  woke.  Having 
no  means  of  rewarding  his  kindly  entertainer,  his 
man's  pride  had  determined  him  to  burden  her 
hospitality  no  longer  than  gratitude  needed,  but 
to  take  himself  off  with  the  first  peep  of  dawn, 
leaving  only  a  written  line  of  acknowledgment 
behind  him  ;  but  fatigue,  the  utter,  hopelesa 
fatigue  of  those  days  and  nights  of  hungry,  aim- 
less wanderings,  chained  him  to  the  hard  littic  bed 
and  held  his  eyeUds  sealed  for  more  hours  than 
he  had  counted  for,  and  he  unclosed  them  only  to 
hear  eight  rung  out  in  deep  resonant  strokes  from 
some  neighbouring  church  tower. 

Paul  sprang  up  hastily,  flung  on  such  of  his 
clothes  as  he  had  laid  aside,  made  a  hasty  wash 
by  means  of  a  jug  of  water  and  a  basin  he  found 
in  a  corner  of  the  room ;  and  after  scribbling  a 
line  of  warm  thanks  and  blessings  on  a  strip  of 
paper,  torn  from  the  margin  of  one  of  the  old 
30urllals,  was  hurrying  from  the  room  when  he 
stumbled  and  almost  fell  over  a  firl  who  was 
seated  on  the  second  step  of  the  stairs  eating  her 
breakfast  as  coolly  as  if  that  were  the  normal 
place  for  such  refections. 

It  was  Polly,  of  course :  bangles,  locket^  newly 
frizzled  fringe,  gorgeous  hat  and  all — fresher 
cheeked  perhaps,  and  more  innocently  vulgar  in 
the  morning,  just  as  Paul  showed  older  and  more 
refined  and  worn  looking;  but  it  was  he  who 
looked  the  most  embarrassed  of  the  two.  She 
faced  him  with  the  acute  severity  of  a  detective. 

" I  tlwught  you'd  try  that,"  she  said,  "an*  I 
come  out  here  a-purpose  to  stop  you.  I  shouldn't 
call  it  civil  to  want  to  clear  out  without  even  say- 
ing good-morning  to  a  person,  especially  as  I 
didn't  want  no  thanks." 

"  I  know  you  didn't,"  said  Paul,  "  but  it's 
because  I  have  nothing  thanks  to  give  you 
that  I  was  going  so.  I  have  said  them — upstairs." 

"  All  right,  then,  don't  begin  over  again.  You're 
very  welcome  to  what  you've  had,  an'  to  your 
breakfast  into  the  bargain  if  you'll  have  it.  Here 
it  is,  waiting."  And  she  pointed  to  a  muff  of  tea 
and  slice  of  thick  bread  and  butter  on  tne  step 
beside  her. 

"  Mrs.  'Orrock  gave  me  that  for  you,"  she  went 
on  as  Paul  tried  to  remonstrate.  "  She  did,  and 
charged  nothing  for  it  either.  I  told  you  she  was 
a  rare,  good-natured  old  soul,  an'  when  she  'eard 
what  sort  you  were  she  just  poured  out  the  tea 
without  a  word." 

"And  what  sort  was  that?"  asked  Paul 
curiously,  a  faint  smile  ti-embling  under  the  long 
moustache  which  Polly  secretly  admired. 

"Why,  a  ffentleman  as'd  come  to  grief,"  the 
girl  answered  coolly.  "  How  did  you  do  it,  if  it 
ain't  rude  to  ask  P" 

"How!"  His  face  darkened  bitterly.  "By  the 
three  factors  that  generally  bring  grief  to  a  man  : 
ill-luck,  the  devil,  and  a  woman  1  Don't  ask  me 
for  mv  story,  little  Polly.  It's  not  a  pleasant  one, 
and  the  last  chapter  of  it  is  enough.  You  can  see 
that." 

*'  You  ain't  an  old  man,"  said  Polly  quietly ; 


"so  there's  no  call  for  you  to  talk  of  Mast 
chapters'  that  I  can  see.   I  s'pose  you've  lost 
your  monev  an'  are  out  o'  work,  eh  ?  " 
Paul  noaded. 

"  Can't  you  get  anv  P   You've  tried,  I  s'pose  ?  " 

**  So  long,  Polly,  tiat  I'm  afraid  but  for  you  I 
should  have  come  to  the  end  of  mj  long  life  (the 
*  last  chapter '  in  very  truth),  before  the  end  of 
my  search." 

"  What  sort  of  work  was  you  looking  for  ?  " 

"  Any  sort,  my  little  girl,  that  a  fine  gentleman 
who  has  never  learnt  but  one  trade,  and  is  pre 
vented  following  that,  can  turn  his  hand  to." 

"  Oh — you  vsaa  in  trade  then  P  "  said  Polly. 
She  was  evidently  disappointed  "  What  was  the 
line  ?   Not " — reflectively — "  not  'airdressing  ?  " 

Paul  laughed. 

*•  No,  Pollv,  nought  to  do  with  hair  save  hair 
triggers.  My  trade  was  killing  other  people ;  but 
unfortunately  some  one  stopped  me  at  that  hj 
trving  to  kill  me  and  putting  a  bullet  through  mj 
elbow  here.  Perhaps  that's  one  reason  why  I  find 
other  work  no  easier  to  get." 

"But  can't  you  do  anythina  with  itP"a8kei 
Polly,  regarding  the  arm  pitifully. 

"  Nothing  that  requires  strength.  I  can  write 
but  not  even  that  very  well,  or  very  quickly.  I'm 
a  bad  job,  I  fear,  Polly,  *  misfortune's  toy  thrown 
out  upon  the  dust,  its  bells  all  broken,  e'en  its 
mouthpiece  rusi'  There's  rhyme  if  not  reason 
for  you." 

The  girl  stood  up  looking  at  him  earnestly. 

"  You  didn't  make  that  up  yourself,  did  you  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  did.  WhyP^' 

"  Well,  somehow  you  said  it  as  if  you  did.  Lor', 
now,  do  you  think  you  could  lorite  poetry  if  you 
tried  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  thing  now  and 
then.    I  won't  vouch  for  the  quality." 

"  What !  real  verses,  with  nice  rhymes  that  folka 
would  print  P  I  say  now,  think !  Bo  yon  believe 
you  could  make  rhymes  like  they  uses  for  adver- 
tisements in  the  papers  ?  *' 

Paul  laughed  aeain. 

"  I  think  I  could  do  as  much  as  that^"  he  said 
sardonically,  but  was  taken  up  short. 

"I  don't  suppose  thou^^h — gents  learn  most 
things  at  college,  I  know — ^out  I  don't  suppose  as 
it's  likely  you  can  draw  pictures  too  f  " 

"  I  can't  paint,  if  you  mean  that,  my  child.  I 
can  draw  little  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  people. 
Shall  I  draw  one  of  you  before  I  go  P  " 

«  Could  you  I" 

"  I  fancy  so,  after  a  fashion." 

"  What,  and  of  other  girk — real  lovely  girls  in 
fancy  costumes,  and  with  their  -legs  crossed,  or 
swinging  in  hammocks  with  cigarettes  in  their 
mouths  P" 

Polly  was  greatly  excited. 

"  I  believe  1  am  capable  of  even  those — ^heights.* 

The  damsel  seizea  the  two  empty  mugs  and 
rushed  awaj  with  them,  returning  m  a  vast  hurry 
and  buttoning  her  jacket  as  she  ran. 

"  You  come  along  with  me  straight  to  our  shop," 
she  said  panting.  "  I  ought  to  be  there  now,  and 
I  believe  you're  just  the  man  the  guv'nor  wants ; 
that  is  if— if  you're  not  above  it." 

"  1  above  anything !  "  said  Paul  ironically. 
"  What  did  you  save  me  from  last  night  P  Do  as 
you  like  with  me  now — I  owe  you  so  much  liberty 
at  least." 
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That  day  he  was  etgaged  to  make  original 
sketches  and  verses  for  the  backs  of  Mr.  Israel 
Beck's  cigar  boxes  and  the  advertisements  of  Mr. 
Israel  Beck's  cigars.  He  did  his  first  sketch  in  a 
little  room  at  the  back  of  the  tobacconist's  shop, 
and  gave  so  mnch  satisfaction  bj  it  that  Mr. 
Beck  paid  him  five  shillings  on  the  spot,  irith  the 
sole  condition  that  he  should  not  use  his  talents 
for  any  one  else  in  the  trade. 

"  Shwear  that,  sir,"  he  said, "  and  111  take  care 
you  don't  loozh  by  it.  I've  a  friend — a  zhentle- 
man  in  the  ladies'  garter  line  that  wantsh  the 
very  same  sort  o'  thing  to  make  hish  specialities 
known.  A  man  azh  can  draw  a  leg  like  you  wazh 
made  for  him.   I'll  recommend  you." 

Paul  swore,  and  the  bargain  was  made. 

He  walked  home  that  night  with  Polly — she 
radiant,  chirping  like  a  sparrow ;  he  smiling,  half 
sad,  half  humorous,  doubting  verily  if  it  was  not 
all  a  dream. 

At  the  door  she  paused  and  said — 

"  You  won't  want  my  room  to-night?  " 

**  Thank  you  a  thousand  times— no,  Polly." 

*'  Have  you  got  a  lodging  yet  ?  " 
I  haven't  had  time  even  to  think  of  one." 

"  Because  I  know  Mrs.  'Orrocks  'as  a  room — 
better  than  mine — on  the  floor  below,  back  of 
Mrs.  Trevor's,  the  sick  woman  I  told  you  of.  It's 
cheap  too,  only  three  shillings  a  week." 

"  Let  us  go  m  and  ask  her  to  let  it  me,"  said 
Paul. 

Why  not?  The  lodgings  that  were  good 
enou^n  for  the  tobacconist's  "young  lady  "  were 
certamly  good  enoaeh  for  his  hack  writer. 

A  new  life  had  begun  with  him.  Polly  had 
introduced  him  to  it.  He  resigned  himself, 
half  in  joke,  half  in  gratitude,  to  let  her  strange 
its  initiatory  details;  and  once  entered  on  it, 
resolved,  with  a  kind  of  hitler  resignedness,  to 
put  his  foot  on  the  past  and  stamp  it  out  for 
ever.  After  all,  was  not  this  better  P — clean,  at  any 
rate,  and  sane ;  with  neither  false  love  nor  false 
friends  in  itw  If  to  look  back  even  was  madden- 
ing, why  not  tie  a  bandage  over  one's  eyes,  and 
^o  on  as  though  those  other  days  had  never 
teen? 

Naturally  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Polly  in  the 
new  ones.  Most  of  his  bizarre  work  was  done  in 
his  own  room,  but  there  was  constant  going  to 
and  fro  between  his  employer  (the  ambitions 
litUe  tobacconist  who  had  "  ideas  "  of  his  own  in 
particular),  and  in  this  way  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  ihe  young  lady  in  her  pro- 
fessional life,  exchanging  smart  jokes,  repartees, 
and  cajoleries  from  behind  the  counter  with  the 
second  or  third-rate  young  men — the  'Arries  and 
Johnnies  and  old  chappies "  who  frequented 
Mr.  Beck's  emporium  in  the  Tottenham  Court 

Polly  was  equally  popular  and  impartial  among 
them,  ner  bright  good  nature  and  sharp  tongue 
roaking  her  feared  as  well  as  liked  by  the  youths, 
who  sucked  at  their  big  cigars  longer  than  needful, 
for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  chaff  with  the  rosy-cheeked 
young  shopwoman;  but  she  told  Paul  in  confi- 
dence that  they  were  a  "pack  of  noodles,  and 
she  didn't  care  that  for  one  of  them.  Miss  Flower 
(another  of  the  '  young  ladies  *)  let  two  of  'em  treat 
her  to  a  run  down  to  Brighton  last  Bank  'oliday ; 
bat  though  she  went  too,  she  paid  for  herself  all 
the  way.    She  wasn't  goiag  to  be  beholden  to 


boys  wh6,  likely  as  Hot,  hadn't  enough  to  keep 
theirselves." 

But,  besides  a  pleasant  word  now  and  then  in 
the  shop,  Paul  had  others,  when  she  would  put 
her  head  in  at  his  door  for  a  chat  on  her  return 
home  after  work  was  over,  or  during  the  walk 
back  in  the  evening,  for  which  he  somehow  found 
himself  pledged  far  oftener  than  he  realized,  and 
even  deriving  more  amusement  and  distraction 
from  her  naive,  eager  talk  and  childish  questions 
than  he  would  have  liked  to  acknowledge. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  establishment  he  saw  little. 
Mrs.  Horrocks  proved  her  •*  let  alone  "  character 
by  living  in  the  basement  as  much  as  possible, 
and  seldom  showing  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
world  more  than  once  a  day.  The  front  dining- 
room  was  let  to  a  pair  of  sisters,  ballet  girls  from 
the  Valhalla  Music  Hall,  very  young,  prettj-,  and 
smart  damsels,  who  smoked  the  strongest  cigarettes 
with  which  Polly  could  supply  them,  stayed  in 
bed  all  Sunday  when  they  dian't  go  junketing 
under  male  escort ;  and  were  given  to  disturbing 
the  slumbers  of  the  rest  of  the  house  by  their 
shrill  neals  of  laughter  and  high,  bright' voices 
when  they  returned  home  at  night.  But  though 
a  rowdy  and  voluble  young  couple,  they  were 
neither  depraved  nor  actually  disreputable,  and 
probably  stood  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  social 
virtue  tnan  the  quietly-dressed,  soft-voiced,  ele- 
gant-looking young  lady,  who  rented  all  the 
drawing-room  floor,  required  more  attendance 
than  the  whole  of  the  house  put  togetiier,  had 
her  windows  filled  with  flowers  and  closely 
blinded  with  lace  curtains. 

Above  her  were  Paul  and  the  consumptive  Mrs. 
Trevor,  who  was  now  entirely  confined  to  her 
room,^  whence  her  hollow,  incessant  cough  and 
moaning  voice  could  be  heard  only  too  plainly; 
and  above  them  again  were  Polly  and  Mrs. 
Horrocks'  "  gurl ;  "  while  the  back  dininff-room 
and  a  small  room  adjacent  were  tenanted  by  a 
German  printer  and  his  wife — a  grimy,  wild- 
looking,  Dony-browed  man,  who  brought  in 
other  grimy,  bony-browed,  wild-looking  men-^ 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Russians — of  an  even- 
ing ;  and  whom  Polly  freely  called  "  the  Nilist," 
explaining  the  word  to  mean  **  a  kind  o'  dyna- 
miter." 

The  house  was  certainly  as  full  as  a  rabbit- 
warren,  and  it  was  a  curious  study  for  Paul  to 
watch  how  smoothly  all  these  separate  shady 
and  semi-shady  lives  ran  on,  and  the  strangely 
indifferent,  non-interfering,  relations  of  each  to 
each. 

Polly's  was  almost  the  only  one  there  with 
no  shady  side  to  it.  He  saw  that  for  himself, 
and  also  that  (perhaps  for  the  same  reason) 
she  was  the  only  one  wno  had  some  acquaintance 
with  every  one  of  the  others— a  restricted  ac- 
quaintance, however.  With  Miss  Melville,  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  it  never  went  beyond  "Gk)od- 
moming  "  or  "  Good-evening  "  on  the  staircase, 
and  that  only  because  it  was  a  moral  impossibility 
with  Polly  to  pass  any  one  without  a  word  of 
some  sort ;  but  her  own  instinct  seemed  to  hold 
her  back  from  even  desiring  further  intimacy 
with  the  costly- dressed  and  well-mannered  young 
lady ;  and  even  with  the  frisky  maidens  below, 
though  she  sometimes  took  tea  with  them  on  a 
Sunday,  helped  them  to  '*  do  their  hair  "  and  re- 
model their  finery,  and  not  only  supplied  thorn 
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with  cigarettes  at  cost  price,  bnt  warmly  recom- 
mended Mr.  Beck's  customers  to  patronize  their 
performances  at  the  Yalhalla,  there  was  still  an 
invisible  line  drawn  between  them ;  and  it  wa» 
an  understood  thing  that  she  was  never  expected 
to  accompany  them  on  their  festive  excursions, 
or  "drop  in"  when  they  had  visitors.  To  the 
pale,  anxious-looking  wife  of  Herr  Pflanz,  how- 
ever, Polly  was  as  a  very  ray  of  sunshine,  chatter- 
ing to  her,  asking  her  questions  about  Germany, 
and  crying  like  a  child  with  her  over  the  three 
iiaxen-haired  children  whose  little  graves — the 
Mecca  of  the  bereaved  mother's  heart—were  far, 
far  away  "im  der  Vaterland."  Over  Mrs. 
Trevor's  regrets,  on  the  other  hand,  Polly  didn't 
ciy,  evincing,  indeed,  more  onffry  contempt  than 
sympathy  with  them;  but  she  devoted  herself 
none  the  less  cordially  to  their  helpless,  con- 
scienceless victim,  sitting  up  with  her  at  night, 
nursing  her  and  cheering  her  with  as  much  will- 
ing kindness  and  patience  as  though  she  had  been 
the  friendless  creature's  nearest  relative.  Even 
Mrs.  Horrocks,  with  whom  the  girl  took  her  tea 
and  breakfast  (dinners  were  provided  at  the 
shop),  looked  on  her  in  quite  a  aifferent  light  to 
the  rest  of  the  lodgers,  using  her  quicker  wits 
and  brighter  eyes  for  checking  confused  accounts, 
or  darning  yawning  stocking-heels,  and  confiding 
freely  io  ner  those  doubts  as  to  the  drawing- 
room's  ultimate  solvency,  and  the  back  dining- 
room's  tendency  to  bring  the  notice  of  the  police 
on  the  house  by  his  objectionable  principles, 
which  at  times  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  own 
aged  mind. 

"  But  lor*!  I  makes  'em  talk  to  me,"  the  girl  said 
to  Paul.  "What's  the  good  of  shuttin'  oneself 
up  like  a  rat  in  a  hole !  I'm  sociable,  I  am,  an' 
wnen  I  lives  in  a  place  I  likes  to  make  a  'omo  of  it." 

"And  you  succeed,"  said  Paul  gently.  "AH 
the  same,  yon  might  put  an  H  to  it,  Polly.  '  Home 
is  Home,  be  it  ever  so  'omely.* " 

He  always  spoke  gently  to  her,  though  he  could 
not  help  teia.zing  her  too,  partly  because  it  was  his 
nature  to  do  so,  and  partly  because  she  was  so 
very  easf  to  be  teased ;  but  indeed,  there  was  a 
deep,  abiding  sense  of  gratitude  to  her  in  his 
heart,  and  he  would  not  have  been  content  if  he 
had  not  been  constantly  trying  to  give  tangible 
evidence  of  it. 

For  this  reason  he  was  always  doin^  what  he 
could  to  brighten  or  vary  the  hard-workmg  mono- 
tony of  her  young  life ;  ready  to  see  her  to  and 
from  the  plaice  of  basiness  where  she  earned  her 
daily  bread ;  to  take  her  for  "  blows  "  on  the  river, 
or  walks  in  Battersea  Park  on  Sundays ;  or  now 
and  again  to  one  of  the  less  aristocratic  theatres 
(when  she  could  get  away  early  enough)  on  a  week 
day  evening.  He  bought  her  small  presents,  too, 
ornaments  for  her  room,  cheap  editions  of  books 
belonging  to  a  better  class  than  the  penny 
"dreadfuls,"  and  littlearticles  of  feminine  finery,aU 
of  which  the  girl  accepted  with  frank  delight,  and 
no  stronger  protest  than,  **  Lor',  now,  it's  too  bad 
of  you  to  be  spending  your  money  on  me  this 
way."  And  he  told  her  long  stories  of  life  in 
foreign  parts,  India,  New  Brunswick,  or  the  Cape, 
to  which  Polly  listened  with  eyes  round  in  wonder, 
and  so  many  parenthetic  questions,  that  he  could 
hardly  get  on. 

It  was  an  odd  companionship  truly,  this,  be- 
tween a  world-worn  and  wearied  ex-captain  of 


dragoons  and  man  of  thixty-five,  and'  a  little 
eighteen-year-old  girl  from  a  tobacconist's  shop; 
but  then  it  was  no  odder  than  the  life  he  was  lead- 
ing and  the  trade  he  had  adopted.  It  all  seemed 
like  a  dream  together :  a  dream,  bizarre,  incon- 
gruous, improbable,  and  from  which  he  might 
wake  some  day  to  find  it  gone  from  him  as  com- 
pletely as  that  other  dream  before ;  but  meanwhile 
it  would  be  madness  not  to  make  the  best  of  it; 
and  certainly  its  best  part  was  Polly,  and  its 
most  soothing,  as  also  its  most  diverting,  element 
her  downright  honesty,  and  naive,  yivacious 
freshness. 

He  even  derived  some  amusement  from  correct- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  her  frequent  errors  of 
speech ;  and  though  Polly  did  not  always  take 
kindly  to  these  rebukes,  but  (as  she  herself  ex- 
pressed it)  "  up  and  sauced  nim  back,"  it  was 
noticeable  that  she  began  to  take  ^reat  care  not  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  in  question ;  just  as  when  she 
discovered  (from  Paul's  comments  in  their  pere- 
grinations past  drapers'  windows  and  smartly- 
attired  damsels)  that  his  taste  in  dress  did  not, 
strange  to  say,  run  to  gorgeous  colours,  huge 
fringes,  and  swinging  cnnolettes,  she  even  did 
grievous  violence  to  her  own  fedings  in  these 
respects,  and  with  a  self-sacrifice  which  it  needed 
to  be  a  woman  to  appreciate,  did  so  tone  down  and 
sober  the  normal  exuberance  of  her  own  toilet  and 
adornments,  that  Miss  Lottie  and  Poopie  Delavillo 
agreed  in  declaring  that  "  Polly  Greg's  young 
man  was  turning  ner  into -a  regular  Methodist. 
Supposed  she'd  take  to  a '  Salvation'  bonnet  next." 
While  Mrs.  Trevor  more  bitterly  observed, "  So 
that  shabby-genteel  lover  of  yours  that  you're  so 
proud  of  is  trying  to  make  you  look  like  a  lady, 
child.  What  a  fool  he  must  be !  Does  he  think 
he  can  change  Bass's  beer  into'Yeuve  Cliqnot' 
by  putting  it  in  an  empty  *  cham  *  bottle !  " 

Mrs.  Horrocks  looked  on  the  matter  in  the  same 
light — with  a  difference.  Greedy,  case  hardened, 
and  morally  pachydermatous  as  was  the  old 
woman,  she  had  still  a  soft  corner  in  the  shrivelled 
atom  which  served  her  for  a  heart,  for  the  girl  who 
had  so  persistently  crept  into  it ;  and  she  not  only 
averred  boldly  that  she  considered  Polly  quite  as 
good  every  way  as  "  that  lean  looking  second-floor 
back,"  but  even  went  so  far,  at  la^t,  as  to  tell 
Paul  himself,  one  day,  that  she  hoped  he  meant 
honestly  by  the  gurl." 

"'Taint  no  concern  of  mine,  in  course,  Mr. 
Saul,"  (Paul  had  quietly  given  i^i  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles*  first  name  when  asked  for  his  own) 
"  an*  no  one  can  say  as  I  meddles  with  my  lodgers, 
so  long's  they  behaves  theirselves  respectable  an' 
kicks  up  no  scandals  or  rumpuses,  as  is  things 
I  won't  put  up  with  in  my  'ouse,  an'  so  1  told 
Miss  Poppie  Delavil  the  day  before  yesterday  as 
ever  was ;  but  any  one  with  'alf  an  eye  can  see  as 
this  &intjyour  nateral  spear,  an'  why  you've  come 
down  to  it  is  best  known  to  yourself,  an*  would  ill 
become  me  to  pry  into,  as  well  knows  how  often 

ents  come  to  gnef  an'  'as  to  lie  quiet  fur  awhile; 

ut  as  you  'ave  took  up  with  Polly,  an'  keeps 
company  open  with  her,  an'  she  (silly  thing !)  is 
a  settin  her  'eart  on  you  as  'ard  as  tJie  nose  on 
my  face,  I  do  'ope,  Mr.  Saul,  as  you  means 
honestly  by  the  gurl.  She's  a  good  gurl  as  yet, 
an'  I  knows  it,  an'  a  gurl  as'd  be  a  credit  to  any 
young  feller's  chice;  an'  if  she  were  to  go  to  the 
bad  tliro'  a  man  as  she  took  up  with  first  out  o' 
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nothink  bnt  ^rlish  kind  'eartedness,-  then,  says 
I,  he'd  deserve  to  be  whipped.  Yes,  sir,  that  I 
docs." 

"  Only  whipped ! "  said  Paul  ironicaUy.  "  That 
would  be  a  mild  chastisement — unless  yon  laid  it 
on.  You  have  very  fine,  powerful  arms,  Mrs, 
Horrocks,  as  I  have  often  ODserved ;  bnt  I  hope 
yoQ  will  never  be  called  on  to  use  them  in  Miss 
Polly's  defence.  Somehow  I  don't  think— I  have 
a  higher  opinion  of  her  than  yon— that  she  will 
need  them." 

But  though  he  spoke  thus  lightly,  the  landlady's 
shrewd  eyes  detected  a  startled,  worried  look  upon 
his  face,  and  she  went  away  feeling  that  ner 
caution  had  not  been  nnneeded. 

I*  Polly,"  said  Paul  a  few  days  latei>-it  was  a 
bright  day  in  April,  and  according  to  a  long- 
standing promise  he  had  taken  her  to  Epping 
Forest  to  enjoy  the  first  freshness  of  the  young 
green  leaves  and  gather  primroses — "  Do  yon 
remember  once  asking  me  alx)nt  myself  and  how 
I  came  down  to  the  straits  yon  saved  me  from  P  " 

*•  Yes,"  said  Polly  promptly.  They  had  gone 
down  to  Chingford  third  dass,  as  usual,  with  a 
number  of  other  excursionists — ^**'Arrys"  and 
"'Arriets"  of  the  humbler  classes — but  had 
parted  from  these  at  the  station,  and  turning  their 
backs  on  the  Forest  Hotel,  the  Connaught  Water, 
and  other  artificial  delights,  had  plunged  into  the 
naze  of  budding  oaks  and  "thorns  in  freshest 
green,"  till  having  reached  the  edge  of  a  slope 
whence,  over  roUing  plains  of  verdure,  they  could 
see  the  purple  smoke  cloud  of  the  great  city 
beyond,  they  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  fallen  tree. 
"You  said  it  was  the  devil,  a  woman,  and  your 
own  foolishness,  and  that  I  wasn't  to  ask  yon  no 
more— any  more  I  mean.  I  don't  want  to 
neither." 

"No,  it  is  I  who  want  to  tell  yon  now,"  said 
Paul  "  We  are  old  friends  by  this  time,  Polly, 
and  friends  have  a  right  to  know  each  others 
pains  and  pleasures.  God  knows  there  have  been 
lew  enough  of  the  last  in  my  life,  and  for  the 

pain          Well,  it  can  all  be  summed  up  in  one 

of  the  words  yon  used  just  now — a  woman !  I 
don't  suppose  I  need  to  tell  yon  who  she  was, 
Polly.  There  is  only  one  woman  who  has  the 
power  to  irretrievably  mar  and  curse  a  man's 
whole  existence — his  wife ! " 

There  was  no  answer,  bnt  Polly's  bared,  plump 
hands,  which  were  cheerfully  busied  among  the 
lapful  of  dog  violets  and  primroses  they  had 
gathered  dnnng  their  walk,  must  have  grown 
suddenly  unsteady,  for  a  little  shower  of  pale, 
faintly-tinted  blossoms  fell  rustling  on  the  grass. 
Paul  went  on  without  looking  at  her. 

**  Fm  not  going  into  details.  They  wouldn't 
be  fit  for  yon.  It's  enough  to  tell  yon  that  I  was 
a  rich  man's  son,  with  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  everything  in  the  world  smooth  before  me ; 
and  that  I  married  a  woman  whom  I  thought  an 
angel  and  a  saint,  too  good  for  this  gross  world's 
appreciation,  and  whom  most  of  the  said  world — 
the  male  portion  of  it  at  any  rate — knew  to  be 
exactly  the  reverse.  Hints  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case  reached  my  father ;  but  the  one  fact  of  the 
place  whence  I  had  taken  mv  wife— a  kind  of 
upper  class  music  hall  where  she  sang  nightljr — 
would  have  been  sufficient.  He  refused  to  receive 
her  or  see  me,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  me  ont 
of  his  wOl  and  discontinue  the  very  considerable 


allowance  he  made  me  nnless  I  exchanged  into  an 
Indian  regiment  and  left  England  at  once. 

"  That  was  how  I  went  to  India.  She  was  very 
indignant  about  it — about  the  wrong  to  me  as  X 
thought  then ;  but,  indeed,  she  need  not  have 
lamented  on  her  own  score.  India  allowed  far 
more  scope  for  her  peculiar  talents  than  a  formal 
country-house  or  even  London  society  would  have 
done ;  though  one  thing  was  manifest  from  the 
first.  The  other  ladies  in  the  regiment — ^most  of 
them  at  least — would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her.  Women  have  damnable  noses  for  ferretting 
ont  anything  wrong,  and  the  music-hall  story 
leaked  ont  somehow.  Perhaps,  too,  they  were 
afraid  for  their  husbands  

**  She  had  all  the  unmarried  men  at  her  feet, 
however;  some  of  the  married  ones  too :  that  poor 
fool,  her  husband,  most  blindly,  most  slavishly. 
Grood  Heavens !  to  think  how  madly  I  loved 
that  woman,  how  utterly  I  believed  in  her ;  how 
ready  I  would  have  been  to  kiss  the  ground  under 
her  feet,  or  choke  the  breath  out  of  any  one  who 
had  dared  to  say  a  word  against  her,  when  all  the 
while — all  the  while  she  was  simply  amusing  her- 
self at  my  expense,  fooling  me  and  betraying  me, 
spending  my  money  wholesale  and  dragging  my 
name  through  the  dirt  till  my  oldest  friends  stood 
aghast  in  wonder  at  the  blind  stupidity  of  a  man 
who  could  stand  so  much  and  make  no  signr 

"  But,  for  one  thing,  we  were  not  often  together. 
Her  health,  she  said,  would  not  stand  the  climate 
of  the  district  where  my  duties  held  me ;  and  after 
the  birth  and  death — thank  God,  it  died ! — of  our 
only  child,  she  seemed  to  find  the  air  of  the  Hill 
countries  still  more  imperative  for  her. 

"The  end  came  suddenly.  There  had  been 
hints,  veiled  warnings  from  others  before ;  disap- 
pointment, anger,  even  jealousy  on  my  oxvn  part ; 
but  she  always  soothed  and  cajoled  the  latter 
away,  and  the  former  I  put  down  to  envy,  Indian 
gossip,  or  that  old  mnsic-hall  story.  So  things 
went  on  and  the  crash  came.  I  was  away  from 
home  on  duty  when  the  news  of  mv  dishonour 
reached  me ;  and  by  the  time  I  got  back  it  was 
to  find  that  she  had  sailed  for  Europe  the  pre- 
vious day  with  her  lover— an  intimate  friend  of 
my  own,  and  a  young  sprig  of  nobility  holding  a 
commission  in  an  artillery  regiment  quartered  like 
my  own  at  Putteyghur— to  find  also  no  open- 
hearted  sympathy  and  kindness  in  my  tronble ; 
nay,  not  even  the  pity  so  poor  a  dupe  might  have 
expected  to  receive,  but  cold  looks,  averted  eyes, 
and  brief  words  of  sceptical  reprobation  of  my 
*  incomprehensible  short  -  sightedness.'  What 
others  had  seen  going  on  behind  my  back  for 
months  and  months  they  could  not,  or  would  not 
credit,  was  news  startling  and  annihilating  to  me. 
They  dared  to  believe,  and  show  me  they  believed, 
that  I  was  that  dastardly  creature  ....  There  ! 
we  won't  speak  of  it.  Two  days  later  I  sent  in  my 
papers  to  head-quarters,  and  lefb  India  and  the 
service  at  the  same  time. 

"  Polly,  child,  would  yon  believe  that  it  was 
the  same  thing  in  England  ?  that  when  I  landed 
there,  stung,  betrayed,  writhing  under  the  cruellest 
wrong  and  outrage  any  man  can  snfier  from,  I 
found  that  my  miserable  story,  or  rather  that 
version  of  it  current  at  Fntteygnur,  had  preceded 
me,  that  friendly  hearts  already  cooled  to  me  by 
my  marriage,  were  shut  against  me  now;  that 
women  ayoided  my  bow  and  men  my  hand;  that 
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my  own  father  wrote  to  me,  through  a  nephew  of 
his,  that  he  tmsted  I  would  not  shame  him 
farther  hy  putting  in  an  appearance  at  his  house. 
I  and  my  snameless  wife  had  degraded  the  family 
name  sufficiently,  and  he  never  wiehed  to  see  me 
again  till  the  memory  of  that  disgrace  was  for- 
gotten. My  cousin  added  from  himself  an  earnest 
hope  that  I  was  not  meditating  seeking  a  divorce, 
as,  under  the  circumstances,  I  should  he  very 
likely  to  lose  my  case  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Queen's  Proctor,  and  so  destroy  the  last  chance 
of  a  reconciliation  with  my  parents. 

I  took  his  advice,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
other  and  hetter  means  of  vindicating  my  honour. 
I  left  England  that  day  for  Paris,  where  the  guilty 
couple  had  fled,  called  out  Lord  and  fought 
him.  It  was  his  hullet  which  smashed  this  elhow 
of  mine,  and  when  I  recovered  from  the  illness 
which  followed,  it  was  not  to  return  to  the  country 
which  had  so  ill  received  me.  hut  to  wander  far 
away  travelling  in  the  States,  Mexico,  Japan,  any- 
where and  everywhere  to  drive  awaj^  thought,  and 
seek  some  fresh  interest  in  the  life  which  had 
hecome  suddenly  loathsome  to  me.  A  had  attack 
of  yellow  fever  was  the  end  of  it.  I  was  for  weeks 
laid  up  in  an  hotel  in  New  Orleans ;  and  when  I 
recovered  found  that  I  had  all  hut  exhausted  my 
available  resources,  and  had  to  write  to  the  bankers 
who  managed  my  sJlowance  from  home  for  more. 

They  wrote  me  that  the  allowance  had  been 
stopped  six  months  previously:  ever  since  my 
father's  death ! 

"  Of  course  I  returned  to  England  at  once.  I 
had  been  over  two  years  away.  I  had  corres- 
ponded with  none  except  (at  rare  intervals)  my 
cousin.  It  was  possible  that  he  might  have  lost 
my  address,  or  that  his  letters  to  me  had  mis- 
carried. I  journeyed  home  in  all  haste,  and  on 
arriving  there  found  the  door  shut  in  my  face.  My 
cousin  was  master  there  now.  My  name  had  not 
been  even  mentioned  in  my  father's  will,  and  my 
cousin's  wife  declined  to  receive  a  man  *  of  my 
unfortunate  reputation'  in  her  unblemished  house- 
hold !  That  was  only  a  few  months  ago.  The 
rest  of  my  story  would  be  nothing  but  seeking  for 
work  and  a  living,  finding  neither  and  sinking 
hour  by  hour  into  lower  depths  of  poverty  and 
starvation.  I  had  sworn  an  oath  that  I  would 
never  speak  to  or  go  near  one  of  those  who  had 
known — and  failed — me  in  earlier  days,  and  1 
kept  it.  I  would  have  died  fifty  times  over  rather 
than  have  done  the  reverse.  I  should  have  died 
but  for  you,  Polly.  I  hope  to  God,  child,  you'll 
never  wish  I  had." 

There  was  a  silence.  Paul  had  finished  his 
story,  and  Polly  sat  beside  him  crushing  the  pink 
stems  of  the  primroses  together  into  a  damp  mass 
in  her  cold  little  hand.  Mer  round  face  was  paler 
than  usual,  but  Paul  did  not  notice  it,  or  look  at 
her,  and  he  still  kept  his  eyes  away  when  she 
asked  suddenly,  and  with  a  gulp  in  her  voice  as 
though  she  had  had  to  swallow  something  hard 
beforehaud— 

"  There's  one  thing  you  haven't  told  me.  When 
did  she— your  wife,  I  mean — die  P  " 

"  She  didn't  die,"  said  Paul.  He  spoke  almost 
harshly,  each  word  cutting  like  a  knife.  "  She  is 
living,  and  my  wife  still,  for  aught  I  know: 
living  the  life  she  lived  before  I  knew  her,  and 
rejoicing  in  it.  If  she  were  not" — he  stopped 
abruptly — "  we  might  have  done  without  a  future 


hell,  Polly.  The  devils  are  not  aJl  in  it,  nor  ihdr 
power  to  torture.  Even  to-day  I  can  feel  that, 
feel  it  freshly." 

He  turned  to  her  as  he  said  it  with  something 
of  an  appealing  glance ;  but  Polly  did  not  meet 
it,  or  say  a  word  of  sympathy.  The  round  face 
had  a  pinched  look,  the  full  lips  trembling  apart, 
and  the  primroses  lay  all  crushed  and  mangled  in 
a  shapeless  heap  on  her  knees;  but  as  she  felt  his 
gaze  on  her  she  started  up,  and  tossing  them 
ruthlessly  to  the  ground,  said,  with  the  same  gulp 
in  her  voice — a  hard,  queer  voice,  not  Polly's — 

"Ah!  well,  I  don't  know  much  about  them 
things.  Maybe  even  she  wasn't  a  devil  always. 
Mrs.  'Orrocks  says  'tis  the  men  makes  women  so 
most  times,  and  anyway  " — with  a  short,  nervous 
laugh,  which  might  have  sounded  cruel  if  it  had 
not  beeu  piteous  instead — ''There's  no  good 
thinking  of  dismal  things  now.  Don't  you  &ink 
we've  stayed  here  long  enough  P  Sitting  talking 
is  slow  work  for  a  holiday,  and  those  other  folia 
will  have  drunk  up  all  the  tea  in  the  place  if  we 
don't  go  back.  Come  along,  I'm  just  in  the  mood 
for  a  run." 

She  started  off  as  she  spoke,  and  Paul  followed, 
slowl]^.  A  blackguard  would  have  overtaken  her, 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  said,  *'  Polly, 
Qon't  you  feel  for  me  P  "  This  man  let  her  leave 
him  behind  and  took  off  his  hat  to  her  in  spirit. 
He  was  fifteen  years  her  senior,  and  knew  too 
well  how  she  felt ;  but  he  saw  that  she  had  the 
pluck  of  fifty  fine  ladies  in  her  childish  bosom, 
and  would  have  died  rather  than  have  let  it  out, 
or  suffered  him  to  ffuess  that  the  telling  her  his 
story  had  gone  nigh  to  break  her  silly  heart.  She 
dared  not  even  be  pitiful  to  hirn^  and  kept  up  the 
wildest  spirits  all  day;  laughing,  chattering, 
striking  up  acquaintances  among  the  other 
pleasure-seekers  at  the  inn  where  they  had  tea, 
and  making  herself  so  entirely  the  life  of  the 
party  on  the  way  back  that  even  Paul,  despite  hii 
inward  suspicions,  felt  jarred  upou  and  irritated. 
He  hardly  spoke  the  whole  way,  and  they  parted 
on  the  lodging-house  staircase  with  a  brief  "  Good 
niffht." 

He  was  very  busy  for  the  next  few  days,  desir- 
ing some  illustrations  for  a  tailor's  large  advertise- 
ment sheet :  work  which  formed  an  excuse  for  not 
seeing  Polly  to  and  from  hers  as  usual ;  and  she, 
on  her  part,  kept  carefnll^r  out  of  his  way.  Mrs. 
Horrooks  asked  him  once  if  he  knew  what  ailed 
the  girl,  she  was  looking  so  pale  and  downhearted. 
But  when  he  answered  with  apparent  frankness 
that  he  hadn't  an  idea,  and  declared  he  would  ask 
Polly  herself,  the  landlady  observed  that  maybe  it 
was  only  the  bother  of  that  Trevor  woman.  She 
was  much  worse  of  late,  and  nothing  would  suit 
that  stupid  gurl  but  to  stay  up  night  after  night 
with  her. 

"  Wearin'  'erself  out  an'  preventin'  me  sendin' 
the  miserable  creetur  to  the  Infirmary,  where 
she'd  be  a  deal  better  off,"  Mrs.  Horrocks  grumbled. 
"She'll  be  dyin'  here  next,  Mr.  Saul,  I  know  she 
will ;  an'  there's  not  one  in  a  'undred  in  my  place 
would  risk  it.  No,  I  ain't  act'ally^  out  of  pocket 
by  her  yet.  She's  got  things  as  is  too  valeyable 
for  that ,  but  'ow  do  I  know  as  they'll  last  out  till 
she's  buried  or  better  P  If  it  weren't  for  that 
little  vixen  of  a  gurl  she'd  go  to-morrow.  S'help 
me,  that  she  would." 

She  was  to  go  that  very  night !   It  was  Sunday* 


The  Oennan  printer's  wife  was  at  chapel;  the 
Misses  Delaville  had  ffone  to  Hampton  Court  with 
a  conple  of  "  fnends ; "  the  drawing-room  to 
Brighton.  Even  Mrs.  Horrocks  had  stepped 
out  to  see  an  acquaintance,  and  Paul  was  Bitun? 
over  some  writing  when  he  heard  a  sudden  call 
for  help,  and  his  door  was  flung  open. 

"  Come,  do  come !  "  cried  PoUy  wildly.    "  She's 

choking— -dying,  and  the  ether          Oh  I  do  hold 

her  up  forme  while  I  run  and  get  it." 

She  flew  downstairs  as  she  spoke,  and  Paul 
passed  into  the  neit  room.  The  sick  woman  lay 
in  her  bed  half  raised  on  one  elbow,  gasping, 
struggling,  clutching  for  air,  the  cough  rending 
her.  He  put  his  strong  arms  round  her,  and 
lifted  her  up — poor  wretch  !  it  was  like  lifting  a 
skeleton — but  as  her  head  fell  back  against  nis 
shoulder,  the  great  hollow  eyes  met  his  in  a  wild, 
terrified,  ghastly  stare. 

"Yott/  Your*  she  shrieked  out.  "Paul! 
You — here!  Oh——"  the  voice  gurgled  sud- 
denly, and  stopped.  There  was  a  ^uick,  swift 
reddening  of  the  white  lips,  the  thm  striving 
hands,  even  the  bedclothes. 

As  Polly  flew  back  to  the  room,  panting  and 
breathless,  Paul  met  her  at  the  door,  and  stopped 
her.  Bjs  face  had  grown  suddenly  old,  grey  and 
pinched.   He  looked  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

"Don't  go  in,"  he  said,  holding  her.  "It  is 
all  over.  You  did  your  best  for  her,  but — but 
she  doesn't  want  anything  more  now.  She  is 
dead." 

•  •  •  • 

They  buried  her  two  days  later.  Women  of 
Mrs.  Trevor'^  class  seldom  have  any  friends  or 
relations  to  mourn  for  them.  She,  poor  sinner, 
hadn't  one ;  and  the  end  of  the  "  valey*bles  "  had 
been  so  much  more  nearly  reached  than  Mrs. 
Horrocks  guessed,  that  bat  for  Paul  she  would 
have  had  only  a  pauper's  funeral  and  a  pauper's 
grave.  It  was  he  who  went  out  and  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  interment,  not  even  telling 
Polly  what  he  was  doing,  and  silencing  her 
wondering  praise  of  his  goodness  with  the  curt 
remark — 

**  Tush !  You  nursed  this  woman  for  months 
yonrself,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  Why 
should  you  think  more  of  my  helpiog  to  bury 
her  P  " 

But  he  did  more  than  that.  When  the  coffin 
was  taken  out  of  its  modest  hearse,  he  stood  bare- 
headed and  strangely  pale  beside  the  grave  into 
which  it  was  lowered,  and  even  lingered  thereafter 
the  tender-hearted  Polly,  who  had  not  found  it  in 
her  to  let  her  late  patient  go  unattended  to  her  last 
rest,  had  turned  sobbinglv  away.  She  thought 
with  a  thrill  that  he  must  have  come  for  her  salce, 
and  meant  to  see  her  home ;  but  he  did  not,  and 
she  wondered  and  cried  the  more,  feeling  somehow 
as  if  the  death  of  this  friendless  outcast  had  left 
her  friendless  too. 

For  several  days  after  that  the^  saw  less  than 
ever  of  each  other.  Poppie  Delaville  asked  Polly 
if  heryoung  man  had  quarrelled  with  her,  and 
Mrs.  Horrocks  chaffed  her,  with  a  blunt  caution 
under  the  iest. 

The  girl  flashed  out  like  a  lucifer  match  at 
each — ^hot,  fluttering,  ready  to  cry  or  fight — and 
let  tears  get  the  better  when  she  was  alone ;  but 
night  came,  and  with  the  morning  she  had  (con- 
quered eren  them. 
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She  was  coming  home  on  the  following  eveinng 
from  her  work,  when,  to  her  surprise,  Paul  met 
her  in  the  old  way,  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  cool  before  they 
went  in. 

For  a  minute  PoUv  hesitated ;  then  colouring 
scarlet,  agreed,  and  they  went  on  together,  not 
saying  much  to  one  another,  but  pacing  slowly 
along  in  the  summer  twilight.  They  were  turning 
for  the  second  time  on  one  of  the  bridges  when 
she  said  suddenly — 

"  It's  getting  late.  Do  you  know  why  I  came 
with  you  to-night  ?  ** 

"  Because  I  asked  you,  I  suppose,  Polly.  It's 
very  good  of  you,  for  I  forgot  you  would  be  want- 
ing your  supper." 

"  My  supper  P  Oh,  well,  I'm  going  back  to  it 
now;  but—but  I  think  I'll  say  good-bye  first. 
I've  eot  a  bit  o'  news  for  you.  I'm  going 
away. 

"  Going  away ! " 

There  was  surprise,  admiration,  approval  even 
in  Paul's  voice;  scarcely  sorrow,  or  she  would 
have  read  it.  Her  lips  quivered  childishly  at 
his  heartlossness ;  but  ner  eyes  kept  bright  and 
hard. 

"Yes,  I'm  gettin*  tired  o*  London.  I  don't 
like  this  part  ;  and — and  every  one  wants  a 
change  some  time;  so  I've  given  notice  to  old 
Beck  and  wrote  to  granny  that  I'm  coming  down 
to  stay  with  her  a  bit.  I  think  I  shall  try  for  a 
place  at  Stratford;  she'd  be  glad  to  have  me 
there,  and  it's  better  for  folks  to  keep  together  if 
they  can." 

"  If  they  caij.  Yes,  you're  right,  Polly/'  said 
Paul  simply;  "but  what  will  they  do  without 
you  at  the  lodgings  P  Mrs.  Horrocks  will  be 
heart-broken.  She  said  to-day  she  felt  as  if  the 
house  was  emptying  when  I  told  her  I  was 
going." 

"  You  1 "  She  turned  round  on  him,  pulling 
her  arm  out  of  his,  her  cheeks  white ;  "you  going 
too/" 

"  Why  not,  if  you  do  P" 

"  But  you  said — it  isn't  because— you  said  you 
had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Horrocks,  and  she  doesn't 
know  yet  about  me." 

"  True.  I  haven't  told  you  my  news  yet,  though 
I  brought  vou  out  here  to  do  so.  Yesterday  m 
the  Strand.  I  met  a  man  whom  I  once  knew  well 
in  California.  There  was  no  escaping  him ;  he 
recognized  me  at  once.  In  fact,  I  had  saved  his 
life  once,  and  we  were  great  chums.  As  he  gripped 
my  hand  he  told  me  he  had  been  hunting  for  me 
high  and  low  ever  since  he  landed  in  England,  had 
even  advertised  for  me  in  the  papers — do  the  people 
wanted  ever  see  those  advertisements  I  wonder  r — 
and  was  quite  overcome  with  joy  at  meeting  me. 
He  has  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  South  Cali- 
fornia, chiefly  com  and  vineyards ;  and  he  wants 
me  to  go  back  with  him  next  mouth  as  overseer. 
It's  a  good  post — £400  a  year,  house  and  servants 
and  firewood  thrown  in.  What  do  you  say  to  it, 
Polly  P" 

"  Sajr  p "  She  had  turned  from  white  to  red 
and  white  again.  No  wonder  he  was  glad ;  but 
— California !  She  could  contemplate  going  away 
herself;  but  he! — ^it  felt  like  deatn  to  her. 
Yet  her  pride  made  one  effort  vet.  "  What  did 
yott  sayr  *Yes,*  I  suppose.  \Vhy,  it's  grand, 
grand  for  you,"  she  8aia«  with  a  brave  smile  at 
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him.  It  xnight  have  been  the  ghost  of  one  of 
Polly's  BxnOea ;  but  no  matter ! 

"  I  said  I  would  answer  when  I  had  consulted 
a  friend :  the  only  one  who  has  a  right  to  dispose 
of  me.  It  isn't  grand.  Folly,  but  it*s  comfortable 
and  better  than  Mrs.  Horrocks.  I  think  you'd 
like  it." 

'*Me/"  1  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
stammered,  stepping  a  little  back  from  him,  her 
colour  mounting  hotly. 

"  I  mean,"  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand  to  her» 
they  were  standing  in  one  of  the  embrasures  of 
the  bridge,  looking  down  on  the  lazy  ruffled  water, 
the  "  Lights  of  London  "  twinkling  faintly  through 
a  bine,  misty  haze,  that  this  good  fortnne — 
thank  God  for  it ! — will  be  no  good  to  me  nnless 
you  share  it.   Will  yon  come  with  me,  Polly  P  " 

For  a  moment  the  little  shop-girl  looked  athim» 
her  eyes  big  and  glazed  in  dumb  reproach.  Then 
a  flash  of  contempt  came  into  them  and  trans- 
figured her  like  a  sunray.  "  And  your  wife ! " 
she  said  bitterly.  "  Have  you  forgotten  her  or 
— Oh!  I  did  think  you  thought  better  of  me 
than  that!" 

"  I  haye  no  wife,"  said  Paul,  solenmly,  "  and  I 
owe  it  to  yon,  child,  that  I  can  remember  her  to- 
day without  hate  or  vengeance.  She  is  dead, 
Polly,  and  von  and  I  stood  beside  her  grave  only 
a  few  weeks  back.  You  did  not  know  who  Ihe 
woman  was  yon  nnrsed  so  pitifully,  so  kindly ; 
and  I — if  you  had  not  called  me  in  that  day 
I  should  never  have  guessed  it.  Polly,  my  dear, 
yon  know  my  story ;  T ve  told  you  all  about  it. 
W  ill  you  take  up  the  life  she  ruined  and  you  saved, 
and  try  to  make  something  of  it.  I'm  not  worth 
your  taking,  but— but  I  think  you  can  trust 
me.   I  will  try  to  be  a  good  husband  to  yon." 


They  were  married  a  month  later,  and  sailed 
for  California  on  the  following  day.  It  was  the 
wisest  thing  Paul  had  ever  done,  for  she  was  the 
very  stulE  lor  a  settler's  wife,  and^she  adored 
him. 


VIOTOE  HUGO. 

HE  was  a  man  who  oould  not  bnt  be  great 
Where  most  men  must  be  little.  Thence 
it  came 

His  greatness  his  own  greatness  put  to  shame. 
Since  with  itself  it  did  illuminate 
Huffe  fault  with  vaster  glory.   His  estate 
Was  kingly,  and  his  overshadowing  name 
Arched  like  a  sky  the  continents  with  his  fame. 
Withal,  his  soul  (commixt  of  love  and  hate. 
Love  of  things  lovely,  hate  of  all  things  vile) 
Was  Europe's  conscience.  Like  a  sword  his  pen 
Stabbed,  when  it  pierced  a  tyrant  to  the  bram 
Who  had  no  heart  to  pierce ;  in  a  child's  smile 
He  tasted  heaven.   This  above  all  was  he : 
The  veiy  voice  and  soul  of  Liberty. 

Abtbvb  Symoks. 


A  WET  DAY  AT  BEISTOL. 

BT  PAUL  S2NIS0V. 

THE  meaning  of  the  first  syllable  of  Whit-Mon- 
day  is  not  certain.  But  should  the  significa- 
tion be  white,  the  last  anniversary  was  not  of  that 
degree  of  auspiciousness  which  would  claim  for  it 
to  be  marked  in  ancient  fashion,  with  chalk. 
The  weather  was  funereal  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
Bain — and  yet  rain.  Anticipated  trees  and  green 
Isanks ;  fair  scenery  and  genial  sunshine — ^these 
things  never  came  off.  Instead  of  them  the 
public-house  became  a  refuge;  nothing  more 
rural  was  realized  than  bagatelle  and  dominoes 
and  cards,  and  the  atmosphere  was  not  so  mudi 
ozone  as — drink. 

I  was  bound  for  Bristol,  and,  as  a  man  fond  of 
letters,  should  have  liked  to  have  taken  up  my 
quarters  at  the  Bush,  where  Mr.  Winkle  went  in 
search  of  Arabella  Allen ;  but  alas !  that  hostelry 
no  longer  exists,  and  has  given  place  to  a  bank. 
I  was  received  elsewhere,  and  if  1  could  flatter 
myself  I  was  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  White 
Lion,  there  was  small  trace  indeed  of  it  in  the 
Orand  Hotel  which  has  superseded  that  famous 
coaching  house.  It  seems  difficult  to  know 
wherefore  people  shrink  from  perpetuating  these 
picturesque  old  names.  The  White  Lion  sounds 
to  me  perfectly  charming.  And  why,  oh  why, 
have  the  proprietors  of  Felix  Farletfe  Jotumal,  a 
time*honoured  print,  re-christened  it  the  BrUUd 
Times  f  The  Grand  Hotel  is  most  conveniently 
central ;  and,  protected  by  an  umbrella,  I  sallied 
forth,  and  behold!  a  few  steps  brought  me  to  the 
cross  ways,  where  Com  and  Wine,  Broad  and 
High  Streets  debouch  into  a  jnaazetta  once  occu- 
pied by  the  High  Gross,  an  historical  monument 
of  great  interest,  which  the  Bristolians  have  not 
only  permitted  to  be  removed  from  its  site,  where 
it  was  perhaps  out  of  place,  or  at  least  in  the  way, 
but  even  out  of  the  city.  As  I  stood  at  the 
comer,  exactly  opposite  was  the  shop  of  Hay- 
ward,  bookseller.  The  house  is  comparatively 
recent,  but  on  the  very  spot  stood  the  tiook  shop 
of  Amos  Gottle  at  the  be^nning  of  the  century. 
This  was  the  publisher,  himself  a  poet,  who  en- 
couraged the  first  efEorts  of  Southey,  Goleridge, 
and  Wordsworth.* 

Byron  made  great  fun  in  his  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  of 

^BeoetuA  CotUe,  rich  Bristowa^s  boMt," 

but  he  had,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of  discoTering 
and  appreciatine  genius. 

It  was  in  lodgings  near  GoUegc  Green,  that 
Goleridge  got  up  the  fantastic  dream  of  emigra- 
tion to  some  far  island  whose  air  was  to  be  purer 
and  more  exhilarating  than  ours,  and  where 
Pantisocracy  was  to  overrule  the  more  complicated 
arrangements  of  civilization.  Happy  youth:  happj 
period — when  to  make  roads  at  Kuskin's  biiuini^ 
seems  so  right,  and  to  sail  forth  to  convert  Ghiueses, 
so  hopeful  a  task ! 

In  those  days— perhaps  of  the  three,  Southcj 
seemed  the  most  noteworthy.  He  was  industrioaa 
and  able — an  ardent  student — ready  of  pen  and 

•  The  portraits  of  the  ^hree  as  they  then  appeared  are  in 
the  National  Portrait  Qallciy.  These  pictunjfl  wew  onco 
ihe  property  of  VoitXe. 
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orerflowing  with  poetical  exuberance.  At  the 
present  period,  Wordsworth  is  established  for  all 
time,  as  the  -poet  of  poetically  minded  thinkers — 
the  elevating  relaxation  of  intelleotaally  employed 
men— the  delight  of  the  enltiyated  olergy ;  and  in 
some  of  his  pieees  aa  a  national  representatiye 
voice.  Golendge  is  daily  gaining  i^^ound  with 
those  who  look  diiefljr  to  the  artistic  side  of  poetry, 
though  perhaps  ke  is  never  likely  to  be  larffely 
popmar.  Bat  poor  Sonthey  is  ont  of  it  altoge&er. 

He  had  boundless  confidence  in  himselx,  and 
thought  that  the  world  would  not  willingly  allow 
his  works  to  perish*  Byron^  who  ridiculed  merci- 
lessly his  more  eccentric  performances,  said,  never- 
theless, that  posterity  would  select  the  best  of  his 
poems.  But  posterity  has  not  doneso^posterity 
has  ignored  them.  Kehama  was  wholly  un-Indian, 
but  Thalaba  caught,  in  some  measure,  the  freedom 
and  delight  of  tte  desert,  and  was  not  devoid  of 
the  true  local  colouring  of.  lands  dominated  by 
the  Prophet.  Both  poems,  too,  were  interesting, 
but  they  have  joined  nis  epics  in  the  land  where 
all  things  are  forgotten. 

Beciters  preserve  for  ua  aa  a  coup  de  th^itre, 
the  Cataract  at  liodore,  or  naively  re-iterate 
Peterkin's  embarrassing  question  about  the 
benefit  of  Blenheim.  ML  else  is  lost.  And  so 
with  Souihey's  prose  works — ^little  remains  but 
the  Nelson.  He  was  bom  at  Na  9  in  Wine  Street, 
close  by.  Com  and  wine  sound  so  plentiful 
and  affluent,  that  one  is  vexed  to  be  told  that 
vine  is  a  corruption  of  wynch,  and  that  the  word 
referred  to  the  pillory,  and  some  horrible  way  of 
twisting  people.  Before  entering  Christchurch, 
where  oouthey  was  baptissed,  look  at  the  eurious 
old  house  in  front  of  Hay  ward's!  It  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  over  from  Holland,  and  is  a  half- 
timber  fabric,  remarkable  for  its  |>arge  work. 
This  was  an  achievement  in  plaster  with  patterns 
and  raised  ornaments.  The  building  is  abomin- 
ably inconvenient  and  must  come  down,  but  as 
there  is  a  capital  Museum  at  Bristol,  some  por- 
tions of  the  wood  and  of  the  plaster  work  may  be 
preserved,  especially  the  grotesque  fat  man,  whose 
e£Sgy  forms  a  bracket  in  the  lower  story.  And 
here  it  ma^r  be  said  generally,  that  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  Bristol  must  disappear.  The  authorities 
are  in  earnest  about  wider  streets,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  crowded  alleys  into  which  the  poor  are 
stofEed.  And  God  speed  thfim  1  Lovers  as  we 
may  innocently  be  of  <^uaint  gables  and  pitched 
roofs,  one  cannot  wish  fever-haunted  lanes  to 
continues  because  they  make  effective  vistas  from 
higher  ground.  There  have  been  more. than  once 
at  Bristol,  ominous  warnings  of  the  danger  of 
leaving  the  poor  to  fester  and  rot  in  ancient 
tenements  with  facades  which  suit  water-colour 
treatment.  It  is  historical  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Beform  Bill  under  cover  of  political  excitement, 
the  neglected  dregs  of  an  overflowing  population 
swarmed  out  of  their  slums — their  whitened 
sepulchres,  fair  without  and  foul  within— and 
assailed  with  cruel  eamestoess,  wealth  and 
respectability.  They  pillaged  and  burnt  a  fair 
quarter  of  the  town,  and,  drunk  on  stolen  wine, 
fell,  many  of  them,  into  the  flames  they  had 
themsdves  ignited ;  and  the  rest  would  not  desist 
from  havoc,  till  the  cavalry  charged  in  fierce 
reality,  and  English  streets  were  wet  with  English 
blood. 

On  going  into  CbriBtchurch  one  finds  not  the 
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actual  building  Southey  was  christened  in,  but  a 
classical  temple  erected  in  its  place,  dating  from 
1793.  In  the  last  century,  particularly  at  th(^ 
beginning  of  it,  people  were  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  provide  places  where  men  might  worship 
Grod^  But  heaven  forgive  their  thick  heads,  what 
a  way  they  set  about  it !  They  either  whitewashed 
an  existing  church  Hiroughont^  and  filled  it  with 
cubicles  or  slewing  beruiB  in  ponderous  wood- 
work, ornamenting  with  blue  angels.  Queen 
Anne's  initials  and  gilt  commandments;  or  else 
they  pulled  it  to  the  ground,  and  built  up  a  quasi 
classical  fabric  in  its  stead:  The  clergyman  has 
done  the  best  he  could  with  his  classical  temple  at 
Christchurch — he  has  coloured  it  with  pale  and 
cool  patterns,  and  introduced  gilt  where  he  could. 
The  eye  is  appeased  though  ndt  satisfied.  Churches 
being  one  of  the  few- sights  available  by  reason  of 
the  wet,  I  went  in  for  these  interesting  memorials, 
and  of  course  visited  the  judiciously  restored  St. 
Mary  Bedclifi^e,  the  Temple  Church  and  others. 
But  this  paper  being  a  conversation  piece  must 
not  trench  on  the  province  of  the  guide-book,  but 
may  better  make  room  for  some  moral  reflec- 
tious  on  Chatterton  and  another  local  celebrity 
recently  deceased.  First,  however,  to  conveniently 
dispose  of  tile  narrator,  it  may  be  said  that  when 
he  was  not  in  a  church,  he  might  have  been  found 
in  a  tram-oar.  This  system  of  conveyance  has 
been  carried  to  eat  perfection  in  the  city  of 
Bristol.  From  Clifton,  from  the  Hot  Wells,  and 
from  Bedminster,  lines  completely  traverse  every 
district  from  end  to  end.  Getting  into  a  car 
marked  EastviUe,  the  narrator  was  wafted  through 
world-known  streets,  the  Broad  Weir,  the  Broad 
Mead,  Old  Market^  &o.,  till  a  long  slope  was 
reached,  leaving  the  city  below,  and  called 
Stapleton  Boad,  a  surburban  thoroughfare  run- 
ning between  houses  of  very  moderate  import- 
ance. One  of  these  looked  much  like  the  residence 
of  a  country  doctor.  A  not  imposing,  irregular 
building  with  adjuncts  attached.  But  the  brass 
plate  bearing  the  name  Dr.  W.  G.  Orace,  awoke 
interest  at  once,  as  calling  attention  to  the  quiet, 
respectable  home  where  the  great  cricketer  attends 
to  the  corporeal  ailments  of  such  as  think  right  to 
commit  their  mortal  frames  to  his  good  ofBces. 
Long  may  he  himself  escape  b^th  disease  and  its 
remedies. 

Wet  days  like  fair  ones  come  to  an  end,  and 
with  a  tribute  to  the  consistency  at  least  of  this 
Whit-monday,  for  it  never  faltered  in  its  determi- 
nate unpleasantness,  I  ensconsed  myself  by  a 
small  fire  (really  a  small  May  fire),  and  fell  into 
some  meditation.  My  shrines  and  tramcars  were 
over,  the  historical  arone  of  intelligent  sextons 
mingled  in  memory  with  the  "  Fares,  please "  of 
the  Uttle  boy  guards — all  the  Bristol  cars  employ 
boys^but  1  had  seen  a  statue  of  Chatterton,  and 
had  observed  the  walls  placarded  with  "Called 
Back"  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  and  the  cases  of 
two  very  diSerent  men  were  brought  strangely 
before  me  in  one  view. 

It  is  very  easy  to  censure  Horace  Walpole,  and 
say  that  he  ought  to  have  known  Chatterton  was 
a  genius ;  and  was  bound,  at  once,  to  have  exerted 
himself  to  do  something  for  the  young  stranger. 
All  this  comes  very  well  after  the  event.  But 
Chatterton  must  have  been  objectionable  in  many 
respects.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  had  decent 
mauners  or  a  presentable  appearance.    It  has 
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been  nniversallv  agreed  to  condone  his  tricks  in 
'  the  little  chamber  over  the  porch  of  St.  Mary's 
Bedcliffe,  and  to  represent  his  Rowley  poems  as  a 
pardonable  and  ingenious  device  for  introducing 
nimself  to  the  public.  But  he  must  have  told  a 
great  many  fibs,  and  certainly  required  some 
seclusion  to  recover  his  veracity.  It  seems  strange 
that  people  came  down  so  severely  on  Young  Ire- 
land (the  Erin  junior  of  Mr.  Pawn's  **  Talk  of 
the  Town  "),  and  do  not  weary  in  writing  tragedies 
about,  and  erecting  statues  in  honour  of,  the 
other,  for  conduct  similar  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  Ireland 
was  a  blockhead,  and  Chatterton  a  genius ;  but 
this  scarcely  justifies  the  different  moral  treat- 
ment, or  at  least  treatments  differing  so  widely. 
It  is  truly  lamentable  that  Chatterton  should 
have  perished  as  he  did.  But  he  was  a  very  head- 
strong, excitable,  overwrought  young  fellow,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  suited  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  literary  man  in  any  marked  way.  A 
man  may  be  a  poet,  and  quite  inefficient  for 
general  press  work.  It  is  not  clear  that  Horace 
Walpole  or  anybody  else  was  esiDccially  to  blame. 
If  when  genius  is  neglected,  somebody  mast  be 
made  the  scapegoat,  who  is  to  be  censured  about 
this  Mr.  Fargns,  for  whom  England  is  sorry,  and 
Bristol  now  especially  lamenting?  He  was 
getting  on  for  forty  when  he  died,  and  had  had  to 
work  away  for  long  years  at  his  profession  of  an 
auctioneer,  without  any  encouragement  of  a 
literary  kind.  Whenever  he  had  lebure  he  seems 
to  have  written,  but  nobody  ever  found  out  that 
he  could  write.  Even  when  he  did  make  a  hit» 
how  did  he  make  itP  Not  by  a  London  pub- 
lisher's reader  discovering  that  amongst  the 
manuscripts  submitted  to  him  one  was  of  un- 
usual merit.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  author 
gave  his  tale  to  a  local  publisher  to  start  a  little 
obscure  series.  He  did  not  know  he  had  achieved 
anything  good,  nor  did  the  publisher;  and  the 
transaction  between  them  was  condacted  on  snch 
moderate  terms  as  would  befit  the  insignificant 
character  (so  it  appeared  to  all  parties)  of  the 
venture.  Then  arose  the  three  hundred  thousand 
purchasers  of  this  brochure,  and  wafted  the  good 
auctioneer  (who,  like  Katterfelto,  had  his  hair  on 
end  at  his  own  wonders)  to  notoriety,  and  employ- 
ment and  prospective  affluence.  Whether  some 
reviewer  made  a  good  shot^  or  whether  the  three 
hundred  thousand  judged  for  themselves,  or 
whether  the  whole  thing  was  a  fluke — nobody 
knows.  What  followed  was  very  sad ;  just  when 
success  was  secured,  to  have  to  die !  Fred.  Fargus, 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  greatly  liked  in 
Bristol  He  was  one  of  the  ringers  of  the  beau- 
tiful tower  of  St.  Stephen,  and  his  fellow-crafts- 
men have  subscribed  one  hundred  pounds  for  a 
memorial  of  him.  Whilst,  by  quite  a  separate 
movement,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  have 
determined  to  put  up  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in 
the  cathedral. 

But  how  could  he  have  grown  so  old,  and  yet  no 
one  know  that  he  could  write  P 

There  seems  no  answer  except  that  the  neglect 
of  the  art  of  criticism  leaves  the  public  quite 
unable  to  detect  the  germs  of  great  gifts.  Mow 
is  the  general  reader  to  equip  himself  with  the 
necessarjr  capacity  for  telling  whether  wliat  he  is 
reading  is  eood  or  bad,  when  the  professional 
guides  are  tneroseJvea  po  gadly  f^brpad  ? 


It  would  not  be  true  to  state  that  attempts  are 
not  made  in  the  present  day  to  analyze  very  closely, 
and  with  much  acumen,  the  reasons  why  acknow- 
ledged excellence  is  excellent. 

But  these  efforts  are  so  marred  by  partisanship 
and  extravagance — by  such  pronounced  admira- 
tion or  repugnance — that  the  results  are  chiefly 
misleading.  This  is  the  garden  of  criticism 
planted  by  Coleridge  and  watered  by  Charles 
Lamb,  but  it  has  run  to  an  exuberance  indicative 
of  decay;  the  flowers  are  flaunting  and  the 
fragrance  rank.  And  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
usual  journalistic  judgments  pronounced  on  new 
works  P  Fiction  seems  to  come  off  worse  than 
any  branch.  A  list  of  opinions  might  be  drawn 
up  for  and  against  almost  every  novel  that  is 
published.  Of  course  a  production  may  please 
one  person  and  not  another,  but  the  differences 
of  estimate  are  often  particularized,  and  exactly 
stultify  each  other.  The  style  is  the  best  thing, 
the  style  is  the  worst  thing ;  the  plot  is  very  pro- 
bable, the  plot  is  impossible ;  the  characters  are 
capitally  drawn,  the  characters  are  mere  daubs ; 
we  fell  to  sleep  over  the  first  chapter,  we  sat  up 
all  night  till  tne  whole  was  finishea. 

Perhaps  some  of  this  uncertainty^  is  due  to  the 
disuse  of  select  notices,  and  a  desire  to  embrace 
the  whole  circle  of  publicationjin  any  particular 
kind.  To  entrnst  a  great  bundle  of  volumes 
---sometimes  seventeen,  nineteen,  or  more— to  a 
single  writer,  who  is  to  survey-r-say  the  fiction — 
of  a  short  definite  period,  is  to  impose  a  task  which 
cannot  be  performed,  and,  let  it  be  added,  should 
not  be  undertaken  by  a  person  of  self-respect. 
It  is  currently  reported  that  curates  and  lady- 
helps  perform  these  comprehensive  duties  of 
literature.  But  this  may  be  scandal.  At  any 
rate,  the  work  appears  to  be  done,  on  the  whole, 
as  well  as  the  circumstances  permit.  The  well- 
known  novelists  are  described  by  their  well- 
known  qualities.  One  is  renowned  for  his  scenes 
of  countiy  life — ^his  cows,  ponds,  and  so  on; 
another  is  only  at  home  in  Fall  Mall ;  a  third 
takes  us  to  Italy,  a  fourth  to  America. 

Criticism,  thus  handled,  is  comparatively  easy 
and  safe,  and,  it  may  be  admitted,' can  by  practice 
be  made  discriminative  and  amusing,  without  much 
recourse  to  the  readingf acuity .  But  how  about  anew 
author  p  There  is  not  time  to  really  examine  him, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  praise  very  cautiously 
in  a  series  of  sentences  pretty  well  qualifying  each 
other,  or  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anybody  can  be 
deceived.  The  author  knows  his  oook  has  not 
been  opened.  The  editor  knows  that  no  critic 
could  read  nineteen  volumes  in  an  evening.  The 
critic  does  not  think  it  much  matters;  and  the 
public,  by  this  time,  must  have  observed  that  it  is 
a  chance,  for  the  most  part,  whether  a  new  book 
is  praised  or  blamed.  But  the  sy^stem  goes  on. 
And  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  publishers  and  the 
public,  it  is  the  beginners — the  new  blood,  the 
unknown  writers— ^to  whom  most  especi^  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  by  the  critics  and  caterers. 
And  if  they  devoted  more  care  to  this  point,  onr 
Hugh  Conways  would  not  reach  middle-age  with- 
out raising  any  suspioion  that  they  were  gifted 
men. 


THREE 


THBEE  OFFERS. 

BI  E.  CHILTON, 
Author  of  "Wade's  DfttigLter,"  &g; 


CHAPTER  Tin. 
TBS  8BC0KD  OTTER, 

IT  has  been  said  thai  Cicely  knew  no  one  well ; 
but  there  were  kind  hearts  among  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  these  sad  dajs  she  received  many 
kind  notes  with  offers  of  miscellaneons  assistance, 
or,  in  some  cases,  invitations — homes  laid  open  to 
her  until  she  could  "form  her  plans,"  and  so 
forth.  One  or  two  ladies  came  in  person  and 
asked  to  see  her,  but  Cicely  would  see  no  one. 
She  sent  Timpkins  down  stairs  with  mesflages  of 
thanks— earnest  thanks — but  with,  in  every  in- 
stance, refusals.  She  was  getting  ready  to  go 
away :  this  was  aJl  she  womd  say  to  anjr  one  of 
her  intentions.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  was 
a  young  man — a  bachelor  lately  appointed ;  he 
had  no  power  to  serve  her.  The  poor  child,  what 
does  she  mean  P  "  "  Where  is  she  J?oing  ?  "  said 
the  charitable  ladies,  but  their  solicitudes  were 
imitless. 

Mr.  Alfred  Duberg  had  not  allowed  himself  to 
be  outdone  by  others.   Immediately  upon  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  affairs,  he  volunteered  to  con« 
tione  U>  her  a  home  at  Wilcroft ;  at  all  events,  he 
added,  qualifying  his  first  words,  until  further 
arrangements  could  be  made.  His  wife  and  family 
would  join  her  ere  long.   And  when  he  had  con- 
sulted with  Mrs.  Duberg,  he  should  be  able,  he 
hoped,  to  see  bis  way  to  an  annuity^ a  large  one 
he  could  not  promise,  the  claims  of  his  own 
family  being  paramount — but  sufficient  for  main- 
tenance.  He  was  surprised  by  Cicely's  blindness 
in  decliningto  be  dependent  upon  him  in  any  way 
whatever.  He  took  care  to  make  it  known  through- 
cot  the  neighbourhood  that  he  had  done  his  part; 
that  if  Cicely  came  to  actual  want  it  would  be  by 
ber  own  fault.    For  the  present,  as  he  was  glad  to 
^d,  she  had  money  in  hand. 

In  private,  to  his  wife,  he  declaimed  upon  the 
folly  of  lifting  people  out  of  their  stations.  The 
girl  was  just  vniat  one  might  expect — proud  and 
nppiah,  with  a  magnified  notion  of  her  own  im- 
portance. Because  he  did  not  propose  to  follow 
his  cousin's  example,  and  adopt  her,  she  would 
have  nothing  at  all  of  him.  He  would  be  willing 
to  do  anything  in  reason ;  and  in  time,  no  doubt, 
they  might  have  placed  her  in  some  comfortable 
situation.  But  she  had  confessed  to  having  money 
in  hand,  and  she  must  take  her  own  way. 

He  had  returned  to  his  family  a  day  or  two 
after  the  funeral,  to  arrange  their  removal  to  Wil- 
croft. Cicely  was  resolv^  to  be  gone  before  he 
came  back. 

In  the  summer  twilight  of  the  evening  following 
his  departure,  she  stole  downstairs.  For  the  first 
time  smce  he  arrived  she  felt  free  again ;  she  had 
felt  herself  an  intruder— as  he  also  evidently  re- 
garded her — before ;  dreading  to  meet  him  wnen- 
ever  she  left  her  own  chamber.  But  with  the 
freedom  blended  sadne9S  unutterable.   How  alike 
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was  this  to  that  other  evening  only  a  week  ago !  the  , 
sky  was  just  as  softly  tinted,  and  yonder  shone 
the  same  star.  She  looked  into  the  dining-room : 
there  he  had  sat  talking  in  that  gentle,  dreamv 
way  about  her  mother.  Th6re  was  the  stool  which 
she  had  drawn  to  his  feet.  .  .  .  Ah,  he  was  with 
her  mother  now !  he  had  explained  all !  .  .  .  She 
threw  herself  into  his  chair, buried  her  face  in  the 
cushion  where  his  head  had  rested,  and  once  more 
her  grief  found  vent  in  bitter  tears.  She  did  not 
hear  a  ring  at  the  outer  bell,  followed  by  steps  in 
the  hall ;  but  when  the  heavy  oak  door  was  thrown 
open,  she  started  up,  bewildered.  Almost  it 
seemed  to  her  that  her  godfather  had  come  back — 
that  the  week  just  passed  was  a  dream.  But  no ! 
this  was  a  young  man's  form,  the  first  glimpse  of 
whom  brought  back  in  a  rush  bright  days  that 
had  ended— only  a  week  ago  alsor  or  before  the 
FloodP 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Cicely,"  said  Jones, 
behind  him;  **I  did  not  know  you  were  down- 
stairs.  Mr.  Egmont  has  brought  a  note." 

"A  note  from  Lady  Anne— but  you  will  let  me 
tell  you  instead.  I — I — ^wanted  to  see  you," 
stammered  Kenneth  Egmont,  taking  a  step  for- 
ward. Jones  paused  an  instant:  then  retired, 
closing  the  door. 

A  long  silence  followed.  Cicely  was  still 
bewilder^.  She  sat  motionless,  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  knee,  her  dim  and  aching  eyes 
lookmg  straight  before  her  into  the  twilight. 

"  Cicely — Miss  Fenwick,"  said  the  voung  man, 
at  last ;  "  may  I  speak  to  you  P  Will  you  listen 
if  I  explain  sometning — ^with  reference  to  Lady 
Anne's  note  P  " 

He  remained  standing  at  some  distance,  and 
still  she  did  not  move,  or  ask  him  to  be  seated. 
But  she  replied,  very  coldly,  that  she  would 
listen. 

"Lady  Anne  wants  to  have  you  at  Linton. 
She  will  drive  over  here  herself  to-morrow;  and 
this  note  is  to  beg  yon  to  be  ready  to  go  back 
wiUi  her.  And  I  wished— knowing  that  other- 
wise you  would  refuse — to  tell  you  that  I  shall 
not  be  there ;  I  am  going  away  early  to-morrow : 
and  also  that  neither  she  nor  her  family  have  any 
notion  of— of— I  cannot  mention  it — you  re- 
member." 

Of  the  bet,"  said  Cicely,  in  a  clear  voice. 

*'  If  they  had  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  they  would 
never  have  had  me  down  here.  Young  Lmton  is 
not  in  our  club.  The  only  two  in  these  parts  who 
know,  and  who  were  at  the  dance — I  conclude 
that,  somehow,  it  was  through  them  you  heard  of 
it;  it  waA  one  of  them  who  first  suggested  the 
idea — ^they  are  gone  to  Scotland.  When  I  met 
them  last  week,  before — ^that  scene  with  vou — I 
told  them  that  I  would  give  worlds  to  recall  what 
I  had  done;  and  I  swore  them  both  over  to 
secresy.  They  would  keep  their  word  at  least; 
you  need  have  no  dread  of— of  anything  un- 
pleasant, anything  to  remind  you  of  this,  if  you 
go  to  Linton." 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Lady  Anne ;  but  I  cannot 
go  to  Linton,"  said  Cicely. 

She  rose  as  if  to  dismiss  him,  but  he  came  still 
a  step  nearer. 

"  Will  you  hear  me  one  moment  more  P  "  he 
said,  •*  I  entreat  you  to  hear  me." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  it  P  "  asked  Cicely  $  but  she 
sat  down  again,  and  he  went  on. 
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**Here  is  tbe  note;"  he  laid  it  on  the  table. 
"  It  is  stamped,  yon  see — I  took  it  out  of  the  letter 
box ;  Lady  Anne  thinks  it  is  gone  by  post  She 
would  uot  have  chosen  to  send  it  by  me,  and  I 
could  not  tell  her  how  I  longed  for  some  excusa  to 
speak  to  you," 

As  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  knelt  before  her. 

"  Cicely,"  he  cried,  **  forgive  me — ^forgive  me." 

The  girl  started  to  her  feet.  . 

"  Mr.  Egmont !  oh,  don't !  she  cried,  oonfnsedly. 

"  Just  say  that  you  forgive  me.   I  am  going  to- 
morrow.  I  cannot  rest  unless  I  hear  you  say  it." 
'  "  I  do  forgive  you,"  answered  Cicely,  in  a  broken 
voice.   He  thanked  her  vezy  humbly,  and  rose. 

As  he  stood  facing  her,  looking  so  tidl  and 
man^— 'SO  manly,  that  what  in  another  might 
have  seemed  abject,  in  him  seemed  only  nobl^— 
the  contrast  between  all  she  had  thought  of  him, 
and  all  that  she  had  discovered,  smote  Cicely  with 
sudden  force. 

*'  Yes,  I  forgive  yon ;  but  you  have  changed  the 
whole  world  for  me,"  she  cried,  her  constraint 
giving  way.  "  The  world  and  my  life !  I  believed 
in  every  one  and  everything  before.  Now — I  have 
had  such  kind  letters,  but  I  cannot  help  doubting 
them ;  I  cannot  help  thinking,  suppose  I  acted  on 
what  they  say !  Aid  worse  than  that — in  higher 
matters.  Axe  there  any  such  things  at  all  as  love 
and  truth  P  Yes,  if  you  had  really  Iqved  me,  and 
death  had  parted  us*  that  yfOuXd  have  been  dread- 
ful—but  not  Uke  this ! " 

He  interrupted  her. 
I  beg  of  yon  to  say  no  more ;  I  can  imagine  it 
all;  every  word  is  a  stab  to  me.  Only  don't  say, 
•  if  I  had  really  loved  you ;  *  in  that,  at  least,  I 
have  put  on  no  false  colours.  I  am  not  worthy  to 
speak  of  it,  bub  Gk>d  knows  that  I  do  love  you.  I 
would  lay  down  piy  life  for  you>  if  I  could.  Even 
as  things  are,  if  you  would  let  me,  there  is  a  way 
in  which  I  might  prove  it." 

**  Go  on,  if  you  like,"  said  Cicely,  as  he  paused 
and  looked  at  her,  as  asking  her  leave  to  speak 
further. 

"First,  may  I  explain?  That —  that  black- 
guardly thing  you  have  been  told  of.  I  did  not 
begin  it  in  cold  blood.  We  were  a  lot  of  thought- 
less young  fellows  together ;  and,  if  you  will  con- 
sider, I  had  never  seen  you  then.  If  you  could 
only  look  into  my  heart  and  know  how  I  have 
loathed  myself  since  I  have  seen  you!  I  will 
confess  everything.  After  that  odious  affair  at 
the  club,  I  thought  I  would  just  run  down  with 
the  Lintons,  and  get  an  introduction  to  yon — ^not 
to  you,  but  to  the  heiress  I  had  heard  of.  But 
when  I  saw  you  yourself,  everything  was  altered. 
It  was  not  an  evil  scheme  any  more,  but  a 
passionate  hope.  ....  My  whole  nature  has 
changed  since  I  knew  you.  Cicely ;  you,  and  my 
love  tor  you,  have  raised  and  purified  me  altc- 

f ether — for  ever,  I  hope.   I  want  to  be  different, 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  what  I  was  before. 
You  say  you  forgive.   If  you  would — ^if  you 

would  "  The  young  man  paused  again,  ffnshed 

and  breathless. 

"  Yes ! "  said  Cicely ;  "  I  would  rather  hear  all 
now." 

"  Oh,  if  you  would  let  me  prove  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  8a3ring!  If  you  would  let  me  show 
you  that  it  is  no  mere  sentimental  repentence ! 
For  weeks  I  have  abhorred  even  the  thought  of 
— of         If  I  had  not  loved  you  as  I  did,  I  should 


have  given  it  up  long  ago,  and  gone  away  I 
can't  recall  what  I  have  done  in  tae  past  But 
I  can  try,  every  day  of  my  life,  to  atone  for  it, 
if  you  will  let  me — if  you  will  give  me  the  right 
to  protect  you,  to  work  for  you  " 

'*  You  know  that  I  am  left  penniless  P  " 

"  Can  you  ask  P  Well !  I  deserve  all.  But  I 
must  speak,  whether  you  trust  me  or  not.  Yes, 
of  course  I  know ;  and  when  I  heard,  my  first 
thought  was  selfish — a  fiash  of  wild  joy  at  the 
opportunity.  Cicely,  cannot  you  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  repentance  P  If  you  will 
promise  to  be  my  wife  as  soon  as  I  get  clear  ;  I 
will  set  to  work  at  once.  I  know  a  way ;  and 
while  I  am  working,  I  will  strive  to  grow  more 
worthy  of  you.  I  will  make  another  home  for 
you.  I  will  give  you  back  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  you  have  lost.  I  have  been  an  idle  scoundrel; 
but  that  is  over.  If  you  will  give  me  a  trial,  yoa 
shall  see.   I  feel  a  new  life  begun  in  me." 

Cicely  glanced  at  him,  and  even  in  the  growiog 
dusk  was  struck  by  the  fire  in  his  eye,  the  resolu- 
tion kindling  his  whole  countenance.  Then  she 
remembered  how,  on  that  last  evening,  she  had 
wished  to  be  penniless,  that  she  might  prove  hii 
truth.   Her  wish  was  granted  now. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  turned  away  from 
the  reviving  fascination. 

**  I.  said  that  1  forgave"  you,"  she  answered, 
"  but  I  cannot  forget  so  quickjy.  We  could  not 
be  truly  happv.  You  are  excited  now — and  there 
is  something  nigher  than  I  to  work  for." 

Ah,  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yon 
don't  believe  in  repentance,"  he  said  bitterly. 

I  believe  repentance  must  be  tested ;  and  I 
would  rather  not  be  the  person  to  test  yours.  I 
am  glad  you  have  said  all  this.  It  mis  given 
me  back  a  shadow  of  my  old  faith.  But  only  a 
shadow  as  yet   Now  we  must  part." 

"And  where  are  you  going F  what  are  yon 
going  to  do  P  " 

1  am  not  quite  certain ;  but  I  have  ideas.  I 
will  depend  upon  other  people  no  more." 

"  You  are  terribly  proud !  Well,  if  it  be  any 
consolation,  you  may  know  that  from  this  moment. 
I  shall  have  no  rest.  I  care  for  you  far  too  much 
to  endure  the  thought  that  you  are  knocking 
about  the  world — such  a  world  as  it  is,  too with 
only  that  resolution  to  support  you." 

*'You  had  better  forget  me,"  said  Cicely. 
"  Good-bye." 

"I  shall  never  forget  you," he  returned  with 
abrupt  vehemence.  Then,  as  if  not  daring  to 
trust  himself  further,  he  wrung  her  band  hurriedly, 
and  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
▲  SCHOOLMISTBESS. 

Onwabd— onward.  Away  from  the  ^reen  country, 
from  the  pastures  of  plenty,  the  nch  grass  con- 
tinually reproducing  itself  as  richer  milk  and 
butter — from  the  cottages  with  their  orchard* 
and  pretty  gardens — from  the  farms,  the  peaceful 
vicarages,  the  houses  amid  parks  and  presenres. 
Away  from  the  country  life,  the  stillness,  the 
leisure,  the  monotony  varied  only  by  chanj^e  of 
seasons,  the  lotus-eating  solitude.   Already  these 
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seemed  memories  of  another  world,  as  the  train 
eteamed  away  into  the  black  country. 

Cicely  looked  out  in  wonder  at  the  farnaces,  the 
moimtainB  of  shale,  the  gloomy  factories,  the  dirty 
canals,  the  beghm^  and  stunted  figures  scattered 
among  them. 

''And  these  have  been  here  all  the  time/'  she 
thoaght,  while  life  was  like  one  long  summer's 
dayat  Wilciaft!" 

When,  a  few  hours  before,  she  had  looked  her 
last  upon  that  beloved  home,  she  had  felt  as  thouffh 
life,  all  she  valued  in  He,  were  over;  the  wond 
was  darkened  for  evermore,  she  thought.  But 
sow,  on  a  sudden,  a  new  spirit  awoke  within  her. 
Scales  fell  from  her  eyes ;  and  she  saw. 

"  All  these  years  I  have  been  like  Wordsworth's 
Lesser  Celandine,  living  only  for  myself— screened 
myself,  and  forgetting  others.  Yes,  forgetting 
ihd  great  world — the  world  of  fashion  is  only  a 
cramb  of  it — the  great,  wide  world,  so  full  of 
peonle,  and  I  so  dead  to  them  I  Well,  I  am 
shaten  out  of  my  niche  now ;  and  oh,  the  work  ! 
I  can't  hide  in  a  sheltered  comer  any  more,  and  I 
can't  be  happy ;  but  I  can  work." 

'limpkins,  when  that  night  she  tucked  her 
darling  up  in  bed,  having  done  her  best  to  prevent 
the  girl  from  missing  her  usual  comforts, — un- 
packing her  thiuffs,  and  going  out,  after  the  long 
not  joamey,  to  hire  a  bath,  and  procure,  at  her 
own  expense,  Tarious  small  indulgences — Timp- 
kins  was  astonished  by  the  reviving  light  in  tne 
eyes  of  late  so  teariuL 

"Why,  missy!"  she  cried,  "you  look  for  all 
the  world  as  if  " 

"As  if  we  were  going  back  to-morrow  P"  re- 
turned Cicely,  as  the  old  servant  caught  herself 
op  with  sudden  vehemence.  "  Ah,  Timpy !  I'm 
a^d  you  expected  no  end  of  trouble  with  me  this 
evening." 

Trouble,  my  deaxy !  There's  no  such  word  as 
trouble  where  you're  concerned;  though  sister, 
she  did  observe  (while  1  was  seeing  to  your 
muffin), '  Sarah,'  she  says,  shaking  her  head,  an 
old  habit  with  sister,  similar  to  eyebrows  with 
me,  missy,  from  a  child, '  Sarah,  I  doubt  there'll 
he  a  broken  'art  in  Mary  Anne's  bed  this  night.' 
'Sister,'  I  says,  'silence  to  your  forebodings.' 
But  I  feared  me  she  was  quite  correct." 

"And  now  you're  taken  by  surprise,  Timpy! 
Mrs.  Walker  was  quite  right  though ;  my  heart 
has  been  broken,  but  it  was  too  small  to  be  of 
much  use  to  auy  one  outside  myself,  so  the 
breakage  is  all  for  the  best,  perhaps.  I  shall  go 
in  for  a  different  sort  of  heart  now,  Timpy." 

Timpkins  still  looked  puzzled,  but  asked  no 
qpestions.  The  poor  young  thing's  head  was  a 
bit  tamed,  she  thought. 

Save  for  the  absolute  neoessities  of  the  case, 
and  for  Cicely's  immovable  resolution,  Timpkins 
conld  never  have  brought  herself  to  sanction,  etill 
less  connive  at,  the  undertaking  this  day  begun. 
While  Cicely  slept  in  peace  and  dreamed  of  a  new 
life,  the  old  nnrse  lay  wakeful,  sorely  ezerdsed. 
Had  she  done  right  or  wrong  to  fall  in  so  readily 
with  the  plan  concocted  by  ner  young  mistress's 
inexperienced  brain  P  To  hide  it,  too,  so  cleverly 
and  carefully  that  the  Wilcroft  neighbourhood, 
left  behind,  had  not  a  notion  whither  Mr.  Duberg's 
petted  godchild  was  gone.  What  would  that  dear 
master  himself  have  said  ?  thought  Timpy.  She 
almost  sprang  from  her  bed  in  horror,  as  this 
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question  crossed  her  mind.  Miss  Cicely  Fenwick 
installed  in  the  stuffy  little  room  lately  discarded 
by  Timpkins's  niece,  Mary  Anne  !  A  little  room 
about  ten  feet  square,  overlooking  a  little  back 
yard,  and  confronting  black  back  precincts  of 
squalid  houses,  surmounted  by  the  tall  and 
smoky  chimneys  of  the  manufacturing  city  of 
Halbury !  Still  worse,  in  Timpkin's  eyes,  about 
to  be  installed — should  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion prove  successful— in  Mjary.Annes  place  in 
another  sense,  as  assistant  mistress  of  tne  Hal- 
bury  National  Schools  !  The  very  possibility  of 
such  a  position  was  owing  to  Mary  Anne ;  Mary 
Anne  had  strongly  recomniended  her,  had  con- 
trived to  interest  influential  members  of  the 
school  committee  in  her  favour. 

And  now,  flrst  of  all,  she  must  study  till  she 
wore  herself  out,  thought  Timpkins,  to  pass  the 
examination ;  fortunately  the  holidays  nad  just 
begun — there  would  be  time  to  prepare  for  com- 
petition, three  weeks  hence,  with  other  candidates, 
^nt  afterwards,  if  she  succeeded,  she  must  toil  as 
a  teacher :  "  among  children  as  wasn't  fit  to  be 
teuched  by  her,  no,  not  with  a  extra  long  handled 
pair  of  tengs ! " 

"  Why,  it  'ud  be  enough  to  bring  his  grey  hairs 
stark  staring  to  his  grave,  if  they  wasn't  there 
already  1"  cried  Timpkins  aloud,  awaking  her 
deprecating  sister,  Mrs.  Walker,  who  had  been 
dreaming  oft  Mary  Anne  at  her  side. 

Oh,  deary,  dear  1  I  fear  me  it's  that  fowl  as 
lays  heavy,"  said  she  in  a  thin  tene  of  lamenta- 
tion ;  *'  and  there  I'd  planned  it  so  careful.  I'd 
thought  it  'ud  be  something  like  the  calf,  for  your 
coming  home,  fine  and  delicate,  though  not 
altogether  fatted.  And  te  think  it  should  dis- 
agree!  " 

Sister ! "  returned  Timpkins  with  reproachful 
dignity ;  is  it  probable  that  I,  who  come  from 
hsuls  where  every  delicacy  of  the  season  was  at 
command,  should  be  upset  by  a  familiar  roast 
fowl  F  No,  it's  my  blessed  Miss  Cicely,  who  is  to 
me  what  Mary  Anne  is  te  yoa.  I  could  almost 
find  it  in  my  heart,  only  for  the  thought  of  them 
young  persons  as  is  setting  'emselves  up  te  vie 
with  her — and  the  greater  number  of  'em  such  as 
Mr.  Jones  and  me  could  never  have  brought  our- 
selves te  sit  down  with  at  Wilcroft — if  it  wasn't 
for  that  thought,  I  do  declare  I  could  hope  she 
mightn't  pass ! " 

But  Cicely  did  pass.  Her  early  education,  in 
the  simple  subjeote  in  which  she  was  now  pre- 
liminarily tested,  proved  te  have  been  more 
thorough  than  she  had  supposed*  A  little  study 
had  soon  refreshed  her  memory,  and  the  tene  of 
general  cultivation,  the  evidences  of  "  mind  "  in 
her  answers,  favourably  impressed  the  inspecter. 
She  succeeded,  to  the  triumph  of  Timpkins,  in 
outdoing  "  them  young  persons,"  and  was  formally 
appointed  assistant  mistress,  with  the  prospect  of 
qiAilifying  herself,  by  pains  and  experience,  for  a 
certificate  in  the  future. 

"  It  shall  be  a  first-class  certificate  too,  Timpy ; 
I'm  determined  on  that.  And  then  some  day  I 
shall  have  a  school  of  my  own,  with  such  a  salary ! 
and  a  nice  little  house,  where  you  shall  spend 
your  old  age,  when  you're  tired  of  dressmaking." 

For  Timpkins  had  set  up  "  as  a  dressmaker — 
in  which  capacity  she  achieved  great  success.  And 
meanwhile  she  waited,  as  of  old,  upon  Cicely,  who 
continued  te  lodge  under  her  wing  in  Mrs 
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Walker's  little  house ;  and  learned  to  endnre  the 
sight  of  Cicely's  setting  forth  every  moming,  hot 
or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  in  sober  garments  which  soon 
became  only  too  suitable  to  ner  position,  to  work 
for  her  daily  bread  in  the  Halbury  schools. 

(To  he  concluded  next  week.) 


MORE  UNREASONABLE  REMEDIES. 

BY  VANDIKB  BEOWN. 

THE  interesting  list  of  cases  published  in 
the  March  ^mber  of  Home  Chiues,  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  subject,  nor  are  there  wanting 
evidences  to  show  that  superstitious  observances 
play  a  very  prominent  part,  even  now,  in  the  art 
of  nealing.  1  am  slightly  acquainted  with  a 
tradesman  who  avows  himself  cured  by  faith  " 
after  the  doctors  have  given  up  all  hope ;  and  I 
have  just  received  a  visit  from  a  young  lady  who 
has  lately  adopted  some  of  the  strangest  possible 
formulas  for  tne  cure  of  deafness. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable — ^certainly  the  most 
disgusting— is  the  following: — "A  number  of 
earthworms  are  plaeed  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottle,  covered  with  stout  paper,  and  buried  in  a 
heap  of  manure.  After  a  wlme,  the  worms  resolve 
themselves  into  an  oily  liquid,  which  being  dripped 
into  the  ear  at  stated  intervals  is  said  to  procure 
at  last  the  long-despaired-of  restoration  of  hearing. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  schoolboy 
theory  that  a  door-key,  if  placed  near  the  spine,  is 
a  certain  cure  for  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  but  few 
would  care  to  wear  an  iron  curtain-ring  over  the 
heart,  as  a  guard  against  rupturing  a  blood- 
vessel. 

In  some  places  it  is  the  custom  for  a  widower 
to  wear  around  his  neok  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  to 
which  is  attached  his  dead  wife's  wedding-ring  : 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  dear  departed  from 
affrighting  her  sorrowing  lord  by  a  too-hasty  and 
violent  return  to  the  haunts  favoured  by  her  in 
the  more  substantial  form  of  her  existence. 

I  have  before  me  a  quaint  little  work  on  "  The 
Toilet  of  Flora."  When  or  by  whom  it  was  pub- 
lished, I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  as  the 
title-page  seems  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  raid 
of  some  curiosity-hunter.  But,  after  all,  the  date 
can  have  little  to  do  with  the  recipes,  which 
include  the  following : — 

"Powder  to  prevent  Baldness, — ^Powder  your 
head  with  powdered  parsley-seed,  three  nights 
everv  year,  and  the  hair  will  never  fall  off." 

The  author  does  not  say  what  nights  are  best 
suited  to  the  purpose— so  l  make  bold  to  suggest 
the  first  three  nights  in  April  as  being  at  any  rate 
somewhat  appropriate. 

To  quicken  the  growth  of  hair,  the  reader  is 
advised  to  "  dip  the  teeth  of  his  comb  every  morn- 
ing in  the  expressed  juice  of  nettles,  and  comb  the 
hair  the  wrong  way." 

There  are  a  number  of  formulas  for  effecting 
a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  beard — not 
the  least  germane  being  burnt  cork — though  the 
list  includes  "roots  of  the  holm-oak,  and  caper- 
tree  ;  barks  of  willow,  walnut,  and  pomegranate ; 
leaves  of  artichokes  (sic),  the  mulberry-tree,  fig- 
tree,  raspberry-bush  (sic.),  shells  of  beans,  gall 
and  cypress  nuts;  leaves  of  myrtle;  green  shells 


of  walnuts;  ivy-berries,  cockle  and  red-beet  seeds, 
|>o]^pj-flowers,  alum,  and  most  preparations  of 

We  now  come  to  what — ^if  our  author  may  be 
credited — is  the  most  marvellous  distiUation  under 
the  sun.  It  is  called  "  The  Celestial  Water,"  and 
its  properties  are  thus  enumerated :  If  a  person 
rubs  himself  in  the  morning  with  this  water  on 
the  forehead,  eyelids,  back  of  the  head,  and  nape 
of  the  neck,  it  renders  him  quick  and  easy  of  con- 
ception, strengthens  the  memory,  enlivens  tlie 
spirits,  and  marvellously  comforts  the  sight ;  by 
putting  a  few  drops  with  a  bit  of  cotton  up  the 
nostrils,  it  becomes  a  sovereign  cephalic,  and 
cleanses  the  brain  of  all  superfluous  cold  and 
catarrhal  humours ;  if  a  tablespoon  ful  is  dnuik 
every  third  day,  it  preserves  the  body  in  its  full 
vigour,  and  in  such  good  case,  that  beauty  lasts 
even  to  decrepid  old  age.  It  is  a  noble  remedy 
against  shortness  of  breath,  corrects  it  when  bad, 
and  possesses  several  other  virtues,  which  we  bare 
not  room  to  mention  at  present." 

Then  follow  recipes  for  balm-waters,  induding 
"  the  celebrated  Eau  de  Cannes,"  and  a  German 
sweet  scented  water,  which  is  penetrating  and 
incisive,  admirably  revives  the  vital  spirits,  re- 
moves headaches,  comforts  the  heart,  is  exceUent 
against  unwholesome  air,  and  of  course  a  certain 
preservative  from  contagion.  **  An  Imperial 
Water,"  takes  away  wrinkles,  and  renders  the 
skin  extremely  delicate ;  it  also  whitens  the  teeth 
and  cures  the  toothache,  sweetens  the  breath  and 
strengthens  the  gums."  If  all  this  were  ci^yable 
of  demonstration,  we  could  well  believe  the  author 
when  he  tells  us  that  "  foreign  ladies  prize  it 


A  beautifying  wash  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
white  tansey  and  rhubarb  water,  to  every  half- 
pint  of  which  has  been  added  two  drachms  of  sal 
armoniac  (sic).  Another,  called  "  Venice  Water,'' 
is  thus  prepared :— "  In  the  month  of  Ma^r,  take 
two  quarts  of  a  black  cow's  milk,  pour  it  into  a 
bottle  with  eight  lemons  and  four  oranges,  sliced; 
add  an  ounce  of  sugar-candy,  and  half  an  oance 
of  borax ;  distill  in  a  water-bath  or  sand  beat" 
This  water  is  said  to  be  "  counterfeited  at  Bagdad 
in  Persia," — six  sheep's  trotters  occupying  a 
noticeable  place  in  the  list  of  ingredients  used  in 
the  spurious  wash. 

A  oalsamic  water  consists  of  **  Venice  turpen- 
tine, oil  of  bays,  galbanum,  gum  arabic.  ivy  gam, 
frankincense,  myrrh,  hepatic  aloes,  aloes-wood, 
galangals,  cloves,  comfrey,  cinnamon,  nntmegf, 
zedoary,  ginger,  white  dittany,  borax,  musk,  am- 
bergrease,  and  brandy.  This  "  will  be  good  to 
strengthen  the  limbs,  and  cause  that  beauty  and 
vigour,  which  so  amazinglv  delights  the  eye." 

"  The  Fountain  of  Youth,"  is  a  truly  wonderful 
cosmetic,  as  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  elderly 
belle  to  wash  herself  in  it  at  night,  and  with  weak 
barley-water  in  the  morning,  whereupon  her  com- 
plexion will  assume  a  youthful  air.  The  distilled 
water  of  green  pineapples  is  also  acoredited  with 
similar  virtues. 

**  White  pigeons  "  and  "  young  pigeons,"  are 
especially  favoured  in  the  lists  of  ingredients,  as 
are  also  white  lilies,  white  leaves,  white-wine 
vinegar  and  the  whites  of  eggs.  One  proceeding 
in  the  preparation  of  a  lotion  to  fasten  the  teeth 
and  sweeten  the  breath,  consists  in  plunging  a 
red-hot  poker  four  several  times  into  an  earthen 
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or  stone  jar,  containing  three  pints  of  water;  and 
the  recipe  for  a  lip-salye  conclndes  with  the  re- 
mark :  Gentry  may  add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
rhodinm,  and  some  leaf  gold."  Bnt  one  of  the 
most  cnrions  conceits  in  the  volnme,  is  "  A  secret 
to  take  away  wrinkles.  It  rnns  thus: — **Heat 
an  iron  shovel  red-hot,  throw  thereon  some  powder 
of  myrrh,  receive  the  smoke  in  yonr  face,  covering 
the  £ead  with  a  nai>kin  to  collect  the  smoke,  and 
prevent  its  being  dissipated.  Bepeat  this  opera- 
tion three  times,  then  heat  the  snovel  again,  and 
when  fiery  hot  spirt  on  it  a  monthfnl  of  white 
wine.  Beceive  the  valour  of  the  wine  also  in 
your  face,  and  repeat  it  three  times.  Continue 
this  proceeding  every  night  and  morning  as  long 
as  yon  find  occasion." 

For  the  cure  of  warts  our  author  does  not  resort 
to  the  notching  of  a  piece  of  alder,  nor  does  he 
bury  a  triangular  piece  of  "  bull  beef."  His  most 
trusted  wart-remover  is  a  pared  pippin,  **  which 
being  rubbed  on  the  warts,  causes  them  to  entirely 
wafite  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.'* 

This  must  close  my  references  to  "  the  Toilet  of 
Flora,"  but  ere  the  printer  rests  from  his  labours, 
I  would  make  reference  to  the  fallacy  that  a  slice 
of  fat  from  a  sucking-pig  is  a  cure  for  fretfulness 
in  infants.  A  well-to-do  tradesman  in  the  City 
of  London,  told  me  that  his  first-born  was  a  very 
weakly  child  at  birth,  and  so  fretful,  the  nurse 
said  it  would  not  live  a  month.  Someone  sug- 
gested the  sucking-pig  remedy;  but  the  father 
scouted  the  notion.  At  length,  to  escape  the 
chatter  of  the  women,  he  gave  his  consent  for  a 
trial  of  the  "fad,"  and  he  assured  me,  with  evexy 
appearance  of  earnestness,  that  his  son's  life  was 
saved  by  the  influence  of  that  piece  of  piglet. 

Roasted  snails  are  said  to  be  a  certain  cure  for 
emaciation  in  adults ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
their  e£5cacj[  being  put  to  the  test.  However,  the 
remedy  is  still  quoted — the  snails  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  bemg  small  and  black,  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  eaten  at  the  ninth  hour  on  nine  successive 
days  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  year.  The  won- 
derful properties  of  this  charm  being  thus  available 
on  but  nine  days  in  each  year. 


PBISCIAN  PBIM: 
A  Talk  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Bt  HUGH  COLEMAN  DAVIDSOy. 


CHAFTEB  VI, 

IN  tlie  ruin  were  some  workmen's  tools  and 
a  tall  ladder,  which  had  probably  been  placed 
there  in  order  that  it  might  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  it  was  by  its  means  that  the  little  monkey 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tottering  wall. 

A  month  or  two  ago  Priscian  Prim  would  have 
regarded  the  spectacle  as  another  instance  of  the 
singular  madness  of  children,  and  have  passed  on, 
suppoeing  that  she  could  come  down  by  the  same 
way  she  had  gone  up ;  but  his  notions  had  lately 
undergone  a  great  change,  which  puzzled  none 
more  than  himself.  In  fear  and  trembling,  he 
began  to  ascend  the  ladder,  the  slightest  sound 


^  making  him  shudder  at  the  thought  of  its  alarming 
Brada;  but  at  last  his  heart  gave  a  great  throb, 
for  he  had  her  safely  in  his  arms. 

**  'Ou's  a  welly  wudeman.  Mr.  Pwiscian  Pwim,*' 
she  informed  him,  rather  indignantly.  It  was  not 
at  all  the  treatment  that  a  lady  expects  to  receive 
from  a  gentleman,  for  she  was  tightly  screwed  up 
under  his  left  arm,  with  her  little  legs  about  on 
the  level  with  her  head. 

"There  now,"  he  said,  setting  her  upon  the 
ground,  "  you  may  thank  your  stars  and  me  that 
there's  not  a  great  hole  in  your  head  by  this 
time." 

"And  indeed  I's  kite  squozen  to  bits,'*  said  th 
little  thing,  vainly  endeavouring  to  smoothe  down 
her  frock.  "  I'll  just  tell  nurse  it  was  'on  who 
c'umpled  me,  and  she'll  give  *ou  a  good  scolding — 
she  will,  I  tell  'on.  She  lets  me  come  out  all  by 
my  welly  own  se'f ;  and — and  where's  my  boo^ 
ferns  P" 

The  piteous  quiver  in  her  voice  and  the 
darkeneo  eyes  were  clearly  premonitory  signs 
of  a  thunderstorm  $  so  he  nastened  to  reassure 
her. 

"  There,  there,  Brada,"  he  said  soothingly. 

"  But  1  tell  'on  it  isn't '  dere.  dere.' "  And  she 
sat  down  upon  the  grass  and  began  to  sob  out- 
right. 

Priscian  Prim  watched  her  with  anxious  in- 
terest and  his  hands  folded  neatlv  before  him. 
It  was  very  distiessing  that  she  should  cry  like 
this,  but  what  could  he  do  to  stop  her  tears  ? 
With  the  best  intentions,  he  was  always  putting 
his  foot  in  it;  at  any  rate  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  looking  for  her  ferns.  He  found  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  gathering  them  up, 
came  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and  waited  till  the 
storm  had  passed  by. 

At  first  her  face  was  averted  from  him,  but  by 
degrees  the  little  coalscuttle  bonnet  turned  to- 
wards him.  He  seized  the  opportunity  and 
said — 

"  Here  they  are,  Brada." 

"  'Ou's  such  a  welly  bad  man  'on  ought  to  be 
shut  up  in  'our  bandbox,"  she  said ;  but  she  took 
the  ferns  and  began  to  arrange  them. 

•*  Brada,"  he  said  presently,  "  when  is  your 
sister  poing  to  be  married  P  " 

**  Dis  year — ^next  year — sometime — never,  I 
s'pose." 

•*  Hem— I  don't  understand." 

"  'Ou's  welly  stoopid,  den,"  she  said,  with  a  saucy 
toss  of  the  head. 

Yes,  I  know  I  am,  Brada.  Bnt  is  she  going 
to  marry  Mr.  Quirk  soon  P  " 

"Mawwy  cousin  Henwy!"  she  exclaimed,  her 
blue  eyes  wide  open  with  astonishment. 

He  pressed  nis  hand  tightlv  to  his  heart 
to  stop  its  wild  throbbing,  and  his  face  was 
strangeljr  pale.  There  was  an  unusual  thickness 
in  his  voice  as  he  asked — 

"  Brada  dear,  isn't  she  engaged  to  him  P  *' 
Of  course  not." 

During  the  silence  that  followed  the  child  re- 
garded him  curiously,  his  emotion  being  so  obvious 
that  she  forgot  all  her  own  troubles  and  even  the 
ferns  upon  her  lap. 

"But  on  the  day  he  came,  he  was  engaged 
thenP" 

"  I  tink  'ou's  welly  fond  of  Mona,"  was  her 
quiet  comment  upon  this. 
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"But  do  please  tell  me,'*  lie  pleaded,  putting 
his  arm  around  her  little  waist  and  drawing  her 
closer  to  him  in  his  eagerness.  And  this,  it'  you 
please,  is  that  crusty  old  bachelor,  Priscian  Prim. 

"  She  was  engaged  to  go  wif  him  to  Santon 
Glen,  but  dat's  all." 

Oh!  the  misery  that  he  had  inflicted  upon 
himself  by  taking  the  word  of  that  silly  old  fellow 
Costain.  But  this  was  not  the  time  to  blame 
himself  or  anybody ;  he  was  too  overcome  by  his 
own  feelings.  The  gloomy  shadows  of  the  night 
were  creeping  over  the  earth,  but  his  heart  was 
filled  with  a  new  glad  light.  In  his  delight,  he 
drew  that  sweet  little  face  still  nearer  to  him,  and 
said  softly — 

"  Brada,  will  you  kiss  me  P  " 

And  she  put  up  her  ruddy  little  lips,  and  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  her.  It  was  a  pretty  picture  in 
the  tree-filled  garden,  with  its  old  mossy  ruins, 
and  the  bats  flitting  to  and  fro  in  the  dark,  and 
the  moon  just  tingemg  the  edge  of  the  cloud  above 
with  silver. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  ten  minutes  later  that 
he  recollected  he  was  sitting  on  the  damp  grass ; 
so  you  see  what  a  different  man  Priscian  Prim  had 
become.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  way  of 
looking  at  things  is  apt  to  change  also ;  and 
second  thoughts  are  seldom  as  brimful  of  pleasure 
as  those  that  come  to  us  with  the  first  flush  of 
excitement.  So  long  as  he  was  with  Brada  ho 
was  happy,  but  when  he  found  himself  alone  in 
the  coffee-room,  he  began  to  think  more  calmly 
over  the  altered  state  of  affairs.  And  then  it 
burst  upon  him  that  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes 
had  put  marriage  out  of  the  question. 

Colonel  Mylrea  would  never  dream  of  allowing 
his  daughter  to  marry  a  husband  who  was  little 
better  than  a  pauper.  This  last  is  an  unpleasant 
word  to  apply  to  oneself  even  in  thought,  but 
there  was  no  shirking  about  him,  and  he  did  so 
without  flinching.  True,  the  colonel  was  very 
unlike  the  generality  of  mankind,  having  manj 
notions  at  which  his  friends  turned  up  their 
noses;  but  with  regard  to  money,  there  is  a 
tolerable  unanimity  among  fathers — they  are 
agreed  that  it  is  an  essentisil  to  a  son-in-law.  It 
was  clear,  then,  that  the  colonel  was  a  hopeless 
obstacle,  for  Priscian  Prim  would  never  willingly 
have  sown  dissension  between  father  and 
daughter. 

He  felt^  too,  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  ask 
any  girl  to  abandon  comparative  luxury  for 
penury ;  and  all  the  arguments  were  upon  the 
ssgne  side.  No.  His  ^st  plan  was  to  wait  and 
struggle  on ;  perhaps  the  future  might  throw  up 
some  lucrative  flotsam  and  jetsam,  and  he  could 
come  forward  boldly,  and  ask  Mona  to  be  his 
wife.  But  this  plan  had  one  decided  disadvan- 
tage,  and  he  had  already  made  so  many  mis- 
takes that  he  was  obliged  to  be  cautious.  If  he 
were  to  go  away  without  giving  her  some 
intimation  of  his  feelings  towards  her,  she 
would  naturally  conclude  that  he  did  not  care 
about  her,  and  would  endeavour  to  forget  him. 
This  had  to  be  avoided.  He  decided  to  leave 
the  hotel  next  day,  and  to  write  a  letter  of 
explanation  to  Mona,  and  another  to  the  colonel ; 
and  then  

*'  Miss  Mylrea,"  was  suddenly  whispered  into 
his  ear.  Of  course,  the  speaker  was  that  silent 
old  mummy  Costain. 


"Good  gracious,  Costain!  I  wish  you  worfd 
wear  boots  or  make  a  noise,  or  do  things  liVe 
other  people,"  said  that  staid  old  fellow  Priscian 
Prim.  "You  nearly  frightened  me  out  of  my 
wits.   Have  you  been  drinking  again  ?  " 

"  I'm  teetotal,  sir,"  said  Costain  sadly. 

"Then  v/hat*s  the  matter  with  Miss  Mylrea?*' 

"  She's  lost." 

"  Lost!— lost  where P" 

"That's  what  the  colonel  wants  to  know.'* 

"Beally,  you're  a  most  irritating  man.  How 
does  the  colonel  know  she's  lost?  " 

"  She  hasn't  come  in  to  dinner,*'  answered 
Costain,  shaking  his  head  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  that's  Si !  "  exclaimed  Priscian  Prim, 
who  a  few  weeks  back  would  have  been  alarmed 
for  his  life  had  his  dinner  been  ten  minutes 
late. 

But  in  spite  of  his  apparent  unconcern  and 
his  late  resolution  not  to  meet  her  again  for 
the  present,  he  went  into  the  garden  to  look 
for  ner,  and  as  she  was  not  there,  he  hunted 
about  the  grounds.  There  were  so  many  wars 
of  reaching  the  hotel,  that  while  he  was  searx;!!- 
ing  in  one  direction  she  was^  probably  entering 
the  house  by  another;  still  it  was  pleasant  to 
feel  that  he  was  doin^  something  for  her  sake,  even 
though  that  somethmg  should  be  ouite  unneces- 
sary— so  little  did  he  think  of  trouble  now-a-days. 
He  inquired  at  the  mill  whether  anything  had 
been  seen  of  Miss  Mvlrea,  and  they  thouG^ht 
that  she  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  waited 
towards  the  hotel  some  ten  minutes  before. 
Strolling  slowly  back,  he  noticed  that  there  was 
a  light  in  her  room,  which  had  previously  been 
dark;  and  satisfled  on  this  point,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  as  far  as  Bonaldsway,  and  bid  a 
last  farewell  to  his  unfortunate  mine. 

As  he  passed  through  Ballasalla  he  net 
several  wagonettes  filled  with  excursionists  ind 
some  bare-legged  children  running  alongnde 
singing  Manx  ballads ;  and  he  stopj^  to  watch 
them  with  quite  a  novel  interest.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  there  might  be  some  faint  glimmering  of 
sense  in  those  young  urchins,  though  it  was 
hard  to  see.  A  copper  fell  in  the  roadway,  and 
was  instantly  buried  under  a  struggling  mass  of 
legs  and  arms.  Ah,  yes !  their  sense  was  clear 
enough  now,  even  if  the  picture  mi^ht  easily 
have  been  much  brighter.  Priscian  Pnm  heaved 
a  deep  sigh  as  he  walked  on  again.  Money* 
money,  money — that  was  his  curse  too. 

The  evening  was  dark  for  the  time  of  yean 
the  breeze  having  swept  up  the  black  cloads 
from  the  sea  until  they  hung  overhead  like  a 
pall  which  rested  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  showed,  as  it  were,  festoons  of  blue  skj- 
But  over  the  sea  they  were  torn  into  long  inter- 
lacing strips,  and  the  sad-faced  moon  was  float- 
ing among  them,  now  diving  into  darkness  and 
now  letting  fall  a  flood  of  silvery  light  upon 
mountain  and  moorland,  cornfield  and  meadow, 
Tock-bonnd  coast^  and  sleeping  sea.  In  the  glisten 
of  the  tideway  beyond  Langness  a  brig,  with  all 
her  canvas  set,  was  beatin^;^  up  towards  Douglas ; 
otherwise  not  a  moving  thing  was  in  sight.  The 
long,  straight  narrow  lane  was  almost  as  silent 
as  tne  grave ;  not  a  twitter  of  a  bird  in  the  hed^* 
rows;  not  a  chirp  of  a  grasshopper;  only  the 
breeze  rustling  along,  with  a  faint,  distant  murmur 
of  the  sea. 
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Bnt  Friscian  Prim  liked  the  solitude,  and  was 
too  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  to  notice  the 
silence ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps  coming  rapidly  towards  him  that  he 
looked  up  from  the  ground.  Surely  he  knew 
that  great,  brawny  figure  in  sou'-wester,  knee- 
l»oot8,  and  blue  guernsey.  "Without  doubt  it  was 
Matthew  Cosnahan,  the  master  of  the  Fairy 
Qupcn.  What  on  earth  could  have  happened  to 
make  the  man  run  at  that  pace  P 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,  Cosnahan,"  said 
Priscian  Prim.  "Why,  you're  hlowing  like  a 
grampus." 

"  An*  sure  it  would  ha'  been  no  wonder  had  I 
left  my  bones  on  the  beach,"  gasped  the  fisher- 
man, who  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. 

"  You  haven't  done  so,  I  hope  P  " 

"Well,  no,  Master  Prim;  but  it's  bewitched 
the  place  is." 

"What  place?" 
l*m  not  sure  o'  that,  for  I  never  stopped  to 
look;  but  likely  enough  it's  the  whole  of  it. 
There's  such  a  howlin*  and  squealin'  as  you  never 
heard  in  all  your  bom  days,  Master  Prim  ;  the 
noise  is  somethin'  dreadfuL  It's  the  witches  that 
are  about  for  sartin  sure." 

"  This  is  strange  news,  Cosnahan,"  said  Priscian 
Prim.  "Would  you  mind  telling  me  a  little 
more  exactly  what  you  heard,  for  I'm  going  that 
way." 

*'  Aw,  but  it's  not  so  aisy  to  be  exact  when  the 
moon's  peepin'  at  yon  one  minute  and  bobbin' 
away  the  next.  I  was  stan'in'  -near  the  end  of 
the  lane,  lookin'  at  the  brig  yonder — for  I  don't 
think  she'll  make  Douglas  to-night  with  the 
wind  as  it  is  at  all — and  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a 
great  sqneal  comin'  from  Santon  way,  and  then 
another  from  Ronaldsway ;  and  maybe  about  half 
a  minute  later  I  heard  two  more,  and  then  I  just 
came  away  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  oarry  me,  for 
there  are  some  nasty  tales  about  that  pait.  Master 
Prim" 

"  Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  a  wreck  ? 

"An'  how  could  it  be  a  wreck  in  two  places  at 
<^ce?'*  indignantly  demanded  Cosnahan  with 
some  show  of  reason. 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken." 

"Aw,  but  I'm  not  given  that  way,"  said  the 
old  fellow,  with  a  resolute  shake  of  the  head. 

"Well,  good-night,  Cosnahan.  Perhaps  I  shall 
De  able  to  find  out  what  it  is." 

"  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  go  near  it  at  all,  Master 
Prim." 

Bnt  Priscian  Prim  merely  laughed,  and  continued 
his  walk. 


cnAPTEB  vn. 

Except  for"  the  gentle  plash  of  the  wavelets 
iipon  the  beachy  all  was  so  silent  when  Priscian 
Prim  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  lane  that  he  was 
inclined  to  think  the  old  fisherman's  imagination 
had  played  him  a  foolish  trick.  The  Manx  were 
a  singularly  superstitious  race,  with  weird  logends 
of  "  hairy  satyrs  "  and  man-eating  giants,  and 
prodigious  fairies  on  tho  land  and  beautiful  mer-  . 
maids  in  the  sea ;  and  as  several  notable  battles 
liad  been  fought  at  Ronaldsway,  the  place  was 


naturally  crowded  with  ghosts.  This  was  quite 
enough  to  account  lor  Cosnahan's  alarm. 

It  IS  a  low  bleak  cheerless  coast  for  a  mile  or 
more ;  but  towards  the  north  it  rises  into  bluff 
headlands,  covered  with  grass  to  their  very  edges. 
In  some  of  those  grand  caverns  Priscian  Prim 
could  hear  the  sobs  of  the  sea;  but  no  other 
sound.  Yet  hush !  what  was  that  P  A  loud  cry 
for  help ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  start  off  in 
that  direction,  another  came  from  a  wholly  differ- 
ent quarter. 

He  hurried  on  to  the  heach  and  started  towards 
Ronaldsway ;  and  five  minutes  later  he  heard  the 
cry  again — only  once  this  time  and  behind  him. 
Had  he  been  a  nervous  man,  he  certainly  would 
have  been  rather  startled  at  this,  but  being  far  too 
matter-of-fact  to  believe  in  any  superstitious  non- 
sense, he  turned  and  made  for  his  deserted  shaft. 
There— there  it  is  again,  and  immediately  after- 
wards repeated.  But  instead  of  being  frightened, 
he  broke  out  into  a  gruff  laugh,  for  he  remembered 
that  the  place  was  noted  for  a  very  remarkable 
echo,  proceeding  from  the  farmhouse. 

When  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  he 
saw  that  the  rotten  boarding  had  disappeared, 
and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness  and  said— 

I'  Please,  will  you  help  me  out,  I've  fallen  into 
this  horrid  hole.^' 

The  shock  was  so  sudden  that  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  peered  down,  one  word  only  escaping 
from  his  lips,  "  Mona  t  **  . 

**  Oh.  Mr.  Prim,  is  that  yon  P  I'm  so  glad. 
I've  been  here  for  hours  and  hours,  and  thought 
I  never  should  get  out,  for  I  can't  quite  reach  the 
top." 

"  But  you're  not  hurt  ?  "  he  inquired  eagerly. 

"Not  a  bit,"  she  answered  cheerfully,  "only 
there's  lots  of  wateir  down  here." 

"  Then  you've  got  your  feet  wet,"  said  Priscian 
Prim  solemnly.  Ton  see  "  the  old  Adam  "  would 
crop  up  every  now  and  again. 

She  went  into  a  merry  peel  of  laughter,  though 
few  girls  would  have  felt  very  mirthful  in  a  posi- 
tion and  after  such  an  adventure,  but  Mona  was 
a  soldier's  daughter. 

"  And  you're  not  frightened  P  he  asked  with 
admiration. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  should  never  get  out,  for  though  ' 
I  was  calling  out  about  every  five  minutes,  nobody 
seemed  to  hear  me.  I  suppose  this  is  your  mine, 
Mr.  Prim.  While  I  was  wandering  alJout  on  the 
beach,  I  saw  it,  and  no  sooner  had  I  stepped  upon 
the  boards  than  they  gave  way  and  I  fell  down. 
But  won't  you  help  me  out  P  " 

She  looked  sweetly  pretty,  with  the  moonlight 
streaming  down  upon  ner  upturned  pleading  face, 
and  her  amber  hair  and  her  arms  stretched  up  to- 
wards him.  The  man's  heart  would  have  been 
of  adamant  had  it  not  been  deeply  moved.  He 
bent  forward  until  he  grasped  her  hands,  and  then 
stopped  suddenly.  She  could  feel  that  he  was 
trembling. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended  at  what  I  said," 
he  began. 
«  Offended  I" 

"  Yes.   I  called  you  Mona." 

"  Indeed."   Her  face  was  bent  down  now. 

"  It  was  very  wrong  of  me,  but  the  word  slipped 
out  unawares ;  and  do  you  know,  I  should  like  to 
do  it  again,  it*  I  might."  Surely  the  man  had 
more  regard  for  **  the  fitness  of  things  "  than  to 
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propose  at  siicli  a  time  as  this,  and  after  his  ex- 
cellent resolntions,  too. 

She  made  him  no  answer.  So  he  went  on  :  "  It 
was  all  a  miserable  mistake.  1  thought  you  were 
engaged  to  Mr.  Quirk,  who  turns  out  to  be  your 
cousin,  and  now  I  feel  bo  happy." 

"  But  you  mightn't  feel  so  nappy  if  you  were 
standing  in  the  water  down  here,  she  said,  with 
a  sly  glance  at  him. 

*•  Oh,  yes,  I  should  if  I  knew  that  you  loved  me 
as  well  as  T  love  you," 

There,  he  had  done  it  now,  this  singular  old 
bachelor,  Priscian  Prim !  This  poverty-stricken 
fellow  had  cast  all  his  good  intentions  to  the  wind 
and  felt  ready  to  defy  a  whole  repment  of  infu- 
riated colonels.  But  his  simplicity  had  caused 
him  to  make  a  curious  mistake — he  had  forgotten 
to  put  any  question ;  and  though  he  waited  and 
waited,  of  course  he  got  no  answer. 
Do  you,  Mona  Y  "  he  asked  at  last. 

"How  can  I  tell P" 

"  Well,  do  you  like  me  a  little  P  " 

There  came  up  to  him  a  faint  whisper  of  "yes," 
that  made  his  neart  beat  as  it  had  never  done 
before. 

**  Enough  to  marry  me,  Mona  P  "  be  continued. 

Another  '*  yes/'  almost  a  sigh  this  time. 

He  was  so  excited  that  he  almost  began  with  a 
cheer,  as  he  said  :  *'  If  my  mine  has  not  produced 
coal,  it  has  given  me  the  most  precious  pearl  in 
the  whole  wide  world."  And  setting  nis  feet 
firmly  against  the  rock,  he  took  a  stronger  hold 
of  her  hands  and  drew  her  up  to  him  and  gave 
her  his  first  kiss.  And  so  this  strange  wooing 
came  to  an  end. 

As  Mona  had  been  down  in  the  dismal  shaft 
quite  two  hours,  and  had  left  the  hotel  early  in 
tne  afternoon,  she  was  very  anxious  to  get  back ; 
so  that  the  walk  through  tne  lane  was  performed 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  her  companion 
liked.  Indeed  he  was  so  supremely  happy  that 
he  told  her  he  would  gladly  have  knelt  for  months 
on  the  wet  rocks  if  only  her  sweet  face  was  as  close 
to  his  as  it  had  been,  but  in  this  statement,  I 
think,  ho  deviated  from  the  strict  truth  for  which 
he  had  always  expressed  so  much  regard. 

At  the  Abbey,  they  found  everybody  in  a  state 
of  the  wildest  excitement ;  suggestions  that  would 
have  been  treated  with  scornful  ridicule  at  most 
times,  meeting  with  considerable  favour.  Some 
proposed  to  drag  the  Silverbum,  though  its  utmost 
depth  beneath  the  falls  would  not  have  exceeded 
three  feet  and  its  ordinary  depth  three  inches ; 
others  ventured  to  hint  that  Mona  might  have 
been  run  over  on  the  railway — wholly  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  a  train  usually  pulls  up  for  a 
sheep;  and  Costain  surmised  in  a  sepulchral 
whisper  that  Mona  and  Priscian  Prim  had  eloped 
together — which,  as  it  happened,  was  far  more 
probable. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  when  they  made  their 
appearance,  and  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  an- 
swer the  shower  of  eager  questions  that  assailed 
them  on  every  side.  However,  they  managed  to 
explain  matters  satisfactorily ;  and  Mona,  hear- 
ing that  her  father  had  just  returned  to  his  own 
room,  slipped  away  to  meet  him  alone.  Had  Pris- 
cian Prim  chosen,  he  might  easily  have  become 
one  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hoody  but  being  a  steady-going  old  fellow  without 
any  wish  to  be  a  hero,  he  was  rather  annoyed  at 


the  curious  group  that  followed  him  atout  every- 
where. At  last,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  coffee- 
room,  which  was  untenanted,  and  sat  down  to 
review  the.  position  of  affairs. 

Bob  Acres  discovered  that  courage  has  a  dis- 
agreeable way  of  oozing  through  the  palms  of  the 
hands ;  and  Priscian  Prim,  who,  as  in  his  screv 
propeller,  had  shown  a  knack  of  rediscovering  old 
things,  now  made  the  same  discovery.  Upon  the 
brink  of  the  shaft,  with  Mona's  blue  eyes  loobng 
into  his,  he  had  told  himself  that  he  had  no  fear 
of  a  regiment  of  angry  colonels ;  but  sitting  alone 
in  the  arm-chair,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  had  been  altogether  too  daring.  In  fact^  the 
coming  encounter  with  a  single  angiy  colonel 
began  to  wear  a  very  ugly  aspect.  Suppose 
this  hot-headed  old  soldier  should  say  that  he, 
a  penniless  adventurer,  had  entrapped  his  one 
ewe-lamb  into  a  pit  from  which  she  could  not 
escape,  and  had  then  made  her  promise  to  marry 
him !  The  colonel  was  so  ori^nal  in  his  ways 
that  he  might  have  none  of  our  insular  prejndioei) 
against  personal  violence.  What  was  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  these  unpleasant  circumstances? 
He  began  to  map  out  a  neat  little  conversation  in 
which  question  and  answer  dove-tailed  most 
beautifully,  when  his  reflections  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  deep  whisper  of — 

**The  colonel,  sir,'*^ 

Priscian  Prim  leaped  into  the  air  like  a  jack-in- 
the-box;  but  on  looking  round  lie  saw  only 
Costain  with  a  look  of  surprise  on  his  leathery 
face. 

"Look  here,  Costain,"  he  said  indignantly, 
resuming  his  seat,  **  you'll  havo  to  be  put  in  a 
glass-case,  so  that  yon  can't  creeping  abont 
and  frightening  people  in  this  disgusting  way." 

"  I'll  try  and  mend,  sir,"  said  Costain  penitentiy. 

"Do!  And  if  you  can't  make  some  soond 
with  your  feet,  tie  a  bell  round  your  neck." 

Costain  actually  smiled ;  at  any  rate  his  long 
face  broadened  out  a  bit  and  a  few  of  the  wrinkles 
ran  together.   But  he  only  said  a  second  time— 

"The  colonel,  sir." 

"  So  von  said  before." 

"  He  s  over-excited,  sir." 

"  Over-excited ! "  exclaimed  Priscian  Prim  in 
alarm.  Were  his  worst  suspicions  about  to  be 
verified  ? 

**  But  he  sends  his  compliments  to  you  " 

"  Come,  that's  better,"  thought  Priscian  Prim. 

"  And  thanks  you  warmly  for  having  saved  his 
daughter's  life,  and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  express 
his  gratitude  persoually  in  the  morning." 

Priscian  Pnm  wore  a  smiling  face  now. 

"There's  half-a-crown  for  you,  Costain,"  he 
said ;  and  the  man  departed  with  a  curiouB  twitch- 
ing of  the  left  eyelid. 

Here  then,  perhaps,  was  the  way  oat  of  his 
difficulties.  Gratitnae  is  a  heavy  enough  roller 
to  smooth  even  a  rougher  road  than  lay  before 
him :  and  if  only  Mona  would  consent  to  wait  and 
he  could  find  some  profitable  employment,  all 
might  yet  be  well.  He  went  to  bed  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  for  many  a  long  day ;  and  his  dreams, 
though  pleasant,  were  cei^inly  not  such  as  are 
supposed  to  crowd  round  the  pillow  of  a  confirmed 
old  bachelor. 

Next  morning,  shortly  after  breakfast,  he  had 
his  interview  with  the  colonel.  After  briefly 
stating  what  had  happened  on  the  previous  even- 
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ng,  he  explained  his  own  circnm stances,  sparing 
himself  in  nothing,  however  painful  it  might  be 
to  his  own  feelings.  It  was  ignominions,  and 
perhaps  unnecessary,  to  mention  that  during  his 
ten  years  legal  experience  he  had  had  only  one 
client,  whom  he  had  kicked  out  of  his  office; 
bat  nevertheless  he  did  so,  and  the  colonel  merely 
bmiled.  The  screw-propeller  was  an  nnfortnnate 
fiasco,  showing  a  glimpse  of  his  character,  fhongh 
havinff  no  bearing  upon  his  futnro ;  yet  he  bravelv 
told  all  abont  it,  and  even  dwelt  with  some  fond- 
ness upon  its  principle  and  structure.  The  colonel 
frowned  at  this.  !But  perhaps  his  hardest  task, 
after  telling  about  his  poor  mother,  was  the  laying 
bare  his  disastrous  folly  in  the  case  of  his  mine, 
for  it  was  patent  to  even  his  own  dim  eyes. 
However,  he  got  through  it  at  last,  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  ground  and  not  venturing  to 
glance  at  the  colonel. 

A  short,  awkward  silence  followed,  during  which 
the  colonel  examined  him  through  his  pvnce^z 
with  uncomfortable  minuteness.  At  last  he 
said: 

"  Mr.  Prim,  111  tell  you  what  it  is,  you're  a 
dnf  er— a  positive  duffer.  Now  I'm  not  going  to 
cry  o?er  spilt  milk — I  leave  that  to  women  and 
children ;  but  I'd  like  to  know  what  right  you  had 
to  go  messing  about  with  screw-propellers,  and 
mines  and  rubbish.  Apelles  advised  ihe  cobbler 
to  stick  to  his  last,  and  his  advice  is  as  good  to-day 
as  it  was  then.  You  had  no  clients,  you  say :  but 
yon  should  have  made  them — you  would  have 
done,  only  you  hated  your  profession.  Well,  well ! 
Davy  mixed  his  paints  '  with  brains : '  if  he  had 
been  without  them,  he  would  have  been  dabbing 
doors  and  window-frames  all  his  life,  instead  of 
painting  masterpieces.  Brains !  wh^,  you  haven't 
got  anymore  than  this  walking-stick;"  and  he 
neJd  it  out  for  poor  Priscian  Prim's  inspection. 

So  long  as  there  had  been  a  particle  of  hope, 
the  latter  had  been  very  meek  and  submissive , 
bnt  now  that  he  felt  his  case  to  be  quite  desperate; 
he  sat  more  upright  in  his  chair,  and  prepared  to 
^nke  hard  in  his  own  defence.  The  pleasant 
little  conversation  that  he  had  put  together  with 
BQch  care  on  the  previous  nignt  had  fallen  to 
pieces  like  a  puzzle  map,  and  he  was  nnable  to  fit 
ui  the  smallest  fragment  of  it.  Indeed,  liis  flushed 
face  showed  that  he  was  getting  angry. 

The  colonel,  noticing  the  change,  went  on  more 
kindly:  "  I  hope  you're  not  offended,  for  I  like  to 
sajwhat  I  have  to  say,  and  have  done  with  it. 
Like  Brutus,  I'm  'a  plain  blunt  man,  that  love 
iny  friend/  and  also  know  my  friends,  which  is 
more  difficult.  Let  me  tell  you  frankly  that  I  like 
you— I  admire  your  courage  and  energy,  and  I 
think  that  you  will  make  a  good  husband.  Now 
yon  are  fond  of  Mona,  and  she  tells  me  she  is  fond 
of  yon :  so  the  question  is — what  can  I  do  to  help 
yon?" 

There  was  a  strange  mist  over  Priscian  Prim's 
eyes  and  a  great  lump  in  his  throat.  He  tried  to 
speak,  bnt  conld  not ;  so  in  silence  he  grasped  the 
coloners  hand  and  shook  it  warmly.  Nor  was  the 
old  man  less  moved,  for  the  parting  with  his 
daughter  would  be  a  terrible  wrench ;  but  after  a 
paaae,  he  continued : — 

"  One  thing  is  clear  enough — yon  must  give  up 
the  law  for  which  you  are  unsuited.  I  should 
think  that,  with  your  steady  determination,  you 
would  make  a  capital  fanner,  if  only  you'll  go 


through  a  course  of  practical  instruction.  If  yon 
like  this  idea,  I  have  a  pretty  little  farm  with  an 
excellent  house  whi«h  I  can  put  at  your  disposal; 
and  then  you  might  capitalize  your  own  income 
and  employ  it  in  buying  stock,  and  I  daresay  I 
could  help  vou  with  a  spare  thousand  or  two  now, 
and  more  by-and-by.  It  won't  be  robbing  me, 
for  it  would  be  Mona's  dowry ;  so  you  need  have 
no  scruples  on  that  score." 

Priscian  Prim  thought  the  colonel  the  grandest 
old  fellow  that  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  might  have  found  many  a  worse 
father-in-law.  The  suggested  plan  was  discussed 
at  considerable  length  and  eventnalljr  agreed  upon. 

I  detest  long  engagements,"  said  the  colonel 
in  conclusion ;  "  they  are  a  nuisance  to  everybody ; 
so  the  sooner  you  get  married  the  better  pleased  I 
shall  be.  But  we'll  have  no  fuss  and  ladies'-school 
nonsense  at  the  wedding — merely  a  quiet  little 
family  party." 

It  was  wonderful  how  nicely  the  colonel's  pecu- 
liarities fitted  in  with  Priscian  Prim's  views — ^the 
bridegroom  elect  was  radiant  with  delight,  feeling 
that  at  last  he  had  met  a  congenial  spirit.  He 
dashed  out  of  the  room,  like  a  schoolboy,  greeted 
Mona  in  a  most  unmannerly  fashion,  dragged  her 
off  to  the  Abbev  to  talk  over  their  plans,  chased 
Brada  among  the  raspberry  bushes,  and  generally 
behaved  as  no  sober  fellow  outside  of  Bedlam 
would  dream  of  behaving.  Somehow  or  other,  he 
seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  Time  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  to  be  leading  him  backward  down  the 
hill  again — he  looked  a  good  ten  years  younger. 

He  really  did  become  one  of  the  objects  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  now ;  such  a  wonder- 
ful transformation  astounded  those  who  knew  him, 
and  they  all  came  to  look  at  him.  Costain'a 
method  of  congratulation  was  original.  He  crept 
up  to  Priscian  Prim  and  murmured— 

"  Sir." 

"  Hullo ! "  exclaimed  Priscian  Prim,  who  now 
thought  it  right  to  use  all  manner  of  jovial  ex- 
pressions. 

*'  Your  servant,"  said  Costain,  saluting  and  then 
standing  at  attention. 

"  So  you  shall  be,"  said  Priscian  Prim  gaily ; 
and  engaged  the  silent  old  mummj  on  the  spot. 
He  is  now  general  factotum  at  Daisy  Farm,  and 
likely  to  live  for  ever.   I  wonder  how  he  does  it. 

Upon  Priscian  Prim's  married  life,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell.  He  is  quite  a  giddy  young 
butterfly  compared  with  the  sleepy  old  chrysalis 
that  he  was.  He  has  taken  to  wearing  his  hat  on 
one  side,  a  short  dandy  stick,  and  a  horribly 
swaggeriuff  walk ;  but  in  spite  of  this  eruption  of 
dissipated  nabits,  he  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  farmers  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Island,  though  of  course  his  less 
fortunate  rivals  say  that  he  owes  this  entirely  to 
the  colonel's  money.  Perhaps  so.  Anyhow,  it  is 
quite  dear  that  the  colonel's  daughter  has  the 
whip-hand  over  him ;  for  she  has  hidden  away  all 
his  songs,  so  that  he  can  never  sing  now.  Would 
that  other  wives  were  as  thoughtful  I 

One  thing  more.  If  ever  yon  go  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  will  pay  a  visit  to  Daisy  Farm, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  meet  the  warmest 
heartiest  welcome  from  Mona  and  her  husband, 
who  used  to  be  that  singular  old  bachelor, 
Priscian  Prim. 
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CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  HAWKINS. 

BY  JAMES  HTJTTOy. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  HAWKINS  belonged 
to  a  family  of  voyagers  with  a  tendency 
towards  bnccaneering.  He  himself  was  just  a 
little  too  late  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
"spacious  times"  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the 
spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise  had  not  yet  died 
out  under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  first  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  restlessness  of  the  age  drove 
Captain  Hawkins  to  the  Eastern  seas,  and  about 
the  year  1608  we  find  him  attached  to  the  Court 
of  the  Great  Moghul,  under  the  title  of  the  Eng- 
lish Khan,  or  lord.  His  experiences  were  start- 
ling even  at  a  period  when  "blood-guiltiness" 
was  little  thought  of  in  any  region  of  the  globe. 
A  native  nobleman,  his  personal  friend,  had  charge 
of  the  royal  wardrobe  and  china  closet.  In  tne 
course  of  one  of  the  King's  progresses,  a  camel 
chanced  to  get  a  bad  fall,  by  wnich  his  burden 
came  to  grief.  Among  its  contents  was  a  china 
dish,  actually  worth  about  ninety  rupees,  but  which 
his  Majesty  greatly  admired.  The  unfortunate 
nobleman  lost  no  time  in  sending  off  a  trustworthy 
agent  to  China  to  purchase  a  dish  that  should 
exactly  match  the  broken  article.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years,  however,  he  had  not  returned, 
and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  King  then  be- 
thought him  for  the  first  time  of  his  favourite 
piece  of  chinaware,  and  commanded  that  it  should 
De  brought  to  him.  In  vain  did  the  trembling 
coui-tier  protest  his  entire  innocence  with  regard 
to  the  mishap.  In  vain  did  he  relate  the  steps  he 
had  taken  to  procure  a  new  dish.  In  vain  did  he 
pray  for  yet  a  little  time.  The  King  was  inexor- 
able. The  unhappy  man  received  in  the  Boyal 
presence  120  lashes,  inflicted  with  two  heavy  whips 
made  of  cords.  He  was  then  beaten  by  tne  hail- 
porters  with  thin  short  cudgels  till  he  became 
unconscious,  when  he  was  dragged  out  by  the  heels 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Next  day  his  Majesty 
asked  if  he  were- yet  dead,  and  on  being  told  that 
there  was  still  some  life  in  him,  condemned  him 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  One  of  the  King's 
sons,  however,  interceded  for  the  poor  wretch,  and 
obtained  his  discharge.  In  about  two  months' 
time  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  his 
appearance  in  durbar,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
extraordinary  leniency  with  which  he  had  been 
treated.  Jenangir,  such  was  the  name  of  the 
Great  Moghul,  received  him  graciously,  but  bade 
him  depart  immediately  for  China,  and  bring  him 
thence  a  new  dish  to  replace  the  other.  A  sum  of 
5,000  rupees  was  assigned  for  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  one-fourth  of  his  former  salary  was 
restored  to  him.  After  he  had  been  absent  some 
fourteen  months,  a  message  arrived  from  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  to  the  effect  that  he  x>osses8ed  the 
only  counterpart  to  the  broken  dish,  and  that  he 
would  send  it  to  save  the  nobleman  from  further 
misery. 

At  another  time  a  Pathan,  or  Afghan,  warrior 
offered  |his  services  to  Parwiz  Khan,  a  drunken 
son  of  Jehangir,  for  the  modest  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand rupees  a  day.  Being  asked  what  he  proposed 
to  do  in  return  tor  such  enormous  pay,  he  replied 
that  he  was  so  strong  and  valiant  that  no  man 
durst  stand  up  against  him.  The  Prince  smiled, 
and  took  the  swashbuckler  with  him  to  the 


alace,  and  repeated  what  the  Pathan  had  sui. 
ust  then  an  immense  lion,  newly  captured  and 
bound  with  ropes,  was  dragged  into  the  outer 
court  The  King  bade  the  man  fight  the  brnte, 
but  he  naturally  declined  to  do  so,  unless  furnished 
with  arms.  These  were  refused,  and  he  was  foiwi 
to  attack  the  monster  as  he  was.  After  a  while 
"  the  lyon,  being  loose  from  his  keepers  but  not 
from  his  chaines,  got  the  poore  man  within  his 
clawes,  and  tore  his  body  in  many  parts ;  and  with 
his  pawes  tore  the  one  halfe  of  his  face,  so  that 
this  valiant  man  was  killed  by  this  wilde  beast" 
Jehangir's  bloodthirstiness  was  not  to  be  soeasilT 
appeased.  He  summoned  ten  of  his  horBemen 
wno  were  on  guard,  and  made  them  one  after  the 
other,  "  buffet  and  wrestle  "  with  the  lion.  In  the 
end,  three  were  killed  outright,  and  seven  badly 
injured. 

Jehangir  was  terribly  severe.  Eight  of  his 
captains,  through  cowardice  or  negligence,  had 
suffered  the  city  of  Patna  to  be  surprised  by  the 
rebels.  A  more  mighty  man  of  valour,  however, 
recovered  the  town,  and  captured  the  runaway 
officers,  whom  he  sent  in  chains  to  Agra.  They 
were  sentenced,  unheard,  to  have  their  heads  and 
chins  closely  shaven,  to  be  dressed  in  women's 
apparel,  to  be  placed  on  asses  with  their  face  to 
the  tail  and  so  led  through  the  atreets,  to  be 
scourged  under  the  King's  own  eyes,  and  then  to 
be  thrown  into  prison.  On  one  occasion  he  asked 
his  youngest  son.  Sultan  Shakryar,  then  seven 
years  of  age,  if  he  would  ride  with  him  on  his 
elephant.  The  child  respectfully  answered  that 
he  would  go,  or  stay  where  he  was,  as  hss  father 
thought  proper.  Jehangir  expected  him  to  sa.y 
that  with  all  his  heart  he  would  wait  upon  his 
father,  and  was  so  displeased  with  his  reply  that 
he  slapped  his  face  and  boxed  his  ears  sbarply. 
The  cnud,  however,  shed  no  tears  nor  uttered  a 
cry.  jehangir  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of 
this  suUenness.  The  little  fellow  replied  that  he 
had  been  taught  that  it  was  shameful  for  a  prince 
to  cry,  and  therefore  he  would  not  do  so  whatever 
was  done  to  him.  Then  the  King  called  for  a 
bodkin,  and  ran  it  through  Shakryar's  cheeks. 
The  blood  poured  profusely  from  the  wounds,  bat 
the  boy  remained  impassive,  and  the  bystanders 
wondered  alike  at  the  father's  cruelty  and  the  son's 
courage. 

In  this  manner  did  Jehangir  pass  his  time.  He 
rose  with  the  sun,  and  turning  to  the  westward, 
in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  he  counted  his  beads,  of 
which  he  had  eight  chains,  each  strung  with  40u 
beads,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  utter  3,200  words 
and  he  was  an  unbeliever  in  any  religion.  That 
rite  being  ^Ifilled,  he  showed  himself  to  his  people^ 
chatting  with  his  courtiers.  After  that  he  slept 
for  two  nours,  partook  of  an  early  meal,  and  viaited 
his  women.  At  noon  he  again  appeared  in  pnblic 
and  passed  the  next  three  hours  in  witneasiiog 
boxing  and  wrestling  matohes,  and  (xunbats  of 
wild  animals  with  one  another,  or  with  men  armed 
with  sword  or  spear.  At  three  o'clock  the  nobles 
flocked  to  the  durbar.  In  the  open  space  in  the 
middle,  facing  the  throne,  stood  the  ^Sheriff" 
and  his  forty  executioners,  distinguished  by  a 
quilted  cap  of  a  particular  make.  Some  of  them 
carried  a  sharp  axe  over  thmr  sfaoolder,  others 
held  in  their  hands  various  kinds  of  whips.  The 
durbar  usually  lasted  two  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  King  retired  to  his  religioas  ezeroises  1 
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CHAPTER  I. 
tBX  EftlDGB  AVJ>  m  TICTIlfS. 

THE  little  town  of  Scardale  Green  had  lone 
enjoyed  a  repntation  for  peacefulness  and 
beauty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  ronnd  it 
vere  of  an  agrionltural  race;  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  nad  worked  on  the  land  and  tended 
the  flocks  before  them;  they  were  indostrious, 
frugal,  and  independent,  of  a  most  pleasant  dis- 
position, courteous  to  the  stranger,  and  helpful  to 
one  another.  And  the  charac^r  of  the  hills  im- 
inediately  around  the  little  town  matched  that  of 
its  inhabitants.  They  were  peaceful  and  pleasant, 
in  spite  of  some  ruggedness  and  want  of  culture. 
They  had  lured  no  traveller  to  a  sudden  death, 
they  had  betrayed  no  friend  to  a  tragic  fate.  The 
precipices  in  their  hollows  were  guiltless  of  murder; 
even  the  snow-storms  which  visited  them  had 
never  taken  a  human  life. 

In  all  respects  the  Yale  of  Scardale,  pre-emi« 
nently  among  mountain  valleys,  had  enjoyed  a 
cheerful  immunity  from  tragic  associations.  The 
angler  who  wandered  along  its  pleasant  becks, 
the  tourist  who  Scaled  its  mountain  walls,  the 
young  people  wha— in  its  brief  season  of  busy 
life-boatea  cm  the  waters  of  its  lake,  all  followed 
their  choseu  pasting  with  a  cheerful  sense  of 
Bafety,  feeling  that  assurance  of  the  impossibility 
of  accident  which  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
no  accident  has  ever  befallen  any  one  else  in  the 
Bune  situation. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  when  at  last  the  valley 
shared  the  fate  of  other  earthly  paradises,  and 
opened  its  gates  to  tragic  disaster,  and  that  disaster 
not  unattended  by  circumstances  of  a  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  nature,  there  was  all  the  more 
excitement  and  consternation  created  in  the 


neighbourhood  by  the  unfortunate  events  which 
followed  one  anoUier  in  rapid  succession. 

There  were  not  wanting  gome  in  the  adjoining 
valleys  of  Lonedale  and  Eskmere  to  speak  of 
these  events  as  a  visitation  of  Providence  on  the 
men  of  Scardale  for  their  foolish  pride  in  the  pro- 
verbial good  fortune  of  the  valley.  But  this 
opinion  could  not  be  regarded  as  without  bias,  nor 
altogether  free  from  jealous  satisfaction,  because 
the  distant  heights  of  Lonedale  had  been  notorious 
for  their  hidden  dangers  to  mountain  climbers, 
and  even  the  sylvan  vale  of  Eskmere  was  not 
free  from  the  doubtful  glory  reflected  upon  its 
lonelier  recesses  by  the  tragic  fate  of  certain  of  its 
inhabitants  in  bygone  times.  Besides,  this  ill- 
natured  opinion  was  only  expressed  by  the  more 
idle  and  talkative  among  the  women,  who  had  not 
much  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  inven- 
tive and  fault-finding  faculties,  and  who  were 
therefore  obliged  to  make  the  most  use  of  what 
opportunity  they  had. 

It  was  m  the  stir  of  talk  following  the  first 
three  of  those  "  accidents  "  which  afterwards  made 
Scardale  so  notorious,  that  I  visited  the  place,  and 
took  up  my  abode  for  a  time  there. 

I  was  attracted,  as  other  artists  had  been  before 
me,  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  I  went  at 
the  end  of  the  sketching  season,  resolved — as  the 
little  town  was  a  convenient  place  for  a  somewhat 
lengthened  residence,  and  also  admirably  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  country — to  spend 
the  winter  there. 

It  seemed  to  me,  uninstructed  as  I  was  in  the 
habitual  character  of  the  place,  that  a  good  deal 
of  fuss  was  being  made  over  one  or  two  accidental 
deaths,  and  these  of  a  sort  most  likely  to  occur 
in  a  country  place,  where  water  was  abundant, 
and  floods  were  fre<}uent.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  however,  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  no 
case  of  drowning  had  before  occurred  in  the  valley 
within  the  memory  of  its  ''oldest  inhabitant," 
and  that  three  separate  cases  had  recently  hap- 
pened, all  within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  and 
all  at  the  same  place,  or  very  near  it. 

It  must  be  the  bridge  that's  at  fault,  *  I  re* 
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marked,  "yon  say  they  all  occurred  at  Meadow 
Bridge.  Verj  well,  then,  it's  clear  the  place  wants 
repairing,  railing  in,  or  something/' 

But  this  argument  would  not  stand  against  the 
further  information  that  was  given  to  me.  Rail- 
ings had  been  put  (directly  alter  the  first  catas- 
trophe) to  protect  the  foot-path  where  it  ap- 
proached the  stream ;  the  bridge  itself  was  in 
perfect  repair  and  well  walled  on  each  side,  yet 
accidents  continued  to  happen  there.  I  visited 
the  place  myself,  and  acknowledged  that  it  seemed 
safe  enough,  a  far  safer  passage  over  the  river 
Raven  than  the  stepping-stones  higher  up,  which 
were  frequently  used  by  the  townspeople,  young 
and  old,  and  yet  were  never  the  cause  of  any  acci- 
dent. It  must  then  be  a  mere  coincidence  that 
three  persons  should  chance  to  have  been  drowned 
at  this  one  spot  within  a  short  space  of  time. 

Kevertheless,  the  place  began  to  have  a  repu- 
tation as  a  dangerous  place;  the  townspeople 
avoided  it  after  dark,  and  their  children  were  for- 
bidden to  play  near  it. 

"  I  wonder,  sir,  that  old  Matthew  Gibson  likes 
living  so  near  the  place ;  with  his  little  Dolly  so 
young,*'  remarked  my  good  landlady  to  me,  **  but 
he's  old,  and  not  likely  to  change  now." 

Where  does  he  hveR"  I  asked,  not  having 
learnt  yet  that,  although  a  strcmger  bom,  I  was 
expected  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  old 
innabitants  of  the  dales,  and  an  intimate  aoquain* 
tance  with  the  situations  of  their  residences. 

"  In  the  cottage  at  the  other  side  of  the  bridge ; 
yon  must  have  seen  it,  sir,''  replied  Mrs.  Timson, 
In  some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it :  a  nice-looking  girl  lives  there; 
I  got  her  to  give  me  a  glass  of  milk  the  other  day, 
when  I  was  sKetching  near." 

•*  That'll  be  Mary,  sir,  Matthew's  grand-daugh- 
ter. She  goes  out  sewin?  a  good  deal,  but  less 
now  than  she  used  to.  Matthew's  getting  old, 
and  there's  the  child  to  attend  to,  as  well.  But  I 
was  saying,  sir,  that  it  would  be  a  loss  if  Matthew 
did  move  away ;  for  he's  kept  his  eye  on  the  bridge 
a  good  deal  since  these  accidents  happened,  and 
warned  the  littl«  ones  off  it — boys  is  so  fond  of 
running  into  doneer^and  strangers  too,  when  the 
water  is  high,  and  washing  the  path.  Only  last 
week  he  came  to  meet  me  as  I  went  over  in  the 
dnsk,  and  carried  my  bundle  for  me.  '  Why,  Mrs. 
Timson,'  he  said,  '  you  ought  to  know  better,  the 
mother  of  a  family,  and  some  of  them  toddling 
yeif  to  come  over  a  bridj^  with  an  ill  name  like 
this  so  near  dark.'  I  sa^  as  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  any  bridge  in  Scardale  had  an  ill  name. 
But  it  was  thoughtful  of  him  all  the  same.  He 
is  a  good  man  and  kind  to  his  neighbours  is  Mat- 
thew, and  always  has  been;  though  he  has  seen 
plenty  of  trouble." 

What  the  trouble  was  that  old  Matthew  had 
Been  Mrs.  Timson  did  not  specify  to  me  at  this 
time,  and  I  had  not  curiosity  enough  to  inquire. 
Nevertheless  I  was  aroused  to  take  some  interest 
in  the  disasters  of  Meadow  Bridge,  and — in  quite 
a  different  way— I  soon  came  to  be  interested  in 
Matthew  Gibson  also. 

I  had  already  taken  a  survey  of  Meadow  Bridge, 
and  I  decided  that  it  would  make  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  a  sketch.  It  was  a  mere  foot-way  connect- 
ing the  high-road  running  under  Bavenscar  with 
the  field-path  crossing  from  the  town.  It  consisted 
of  a  simple  and  narrow  aroh,  nnflattened  at  the 


top,  so  that  the  passenger  crossing  it  walked  over 
a  curve,  like  the  men  on  the  bridge  in  the  willow- 
patterned  china.  It  was  roughly  but  stroD^y 
walled  in  at  each  side,  and  wooden  railings  had 
recently  been  placed  alon^  the  banks  of  the  stream 
for  some  yards  on  both  sides  of  its  entrance. 

It  was  prettily  situated.  Bavenscar  rose  steeply 
behind  old  Matthew's  cottage  on  the  other  side  of 
the  high  road,  with  a  little  rill  tumbling  and 
leaping  through  the  garden.  On  the  other  side, 
meadows  stretched  away  towards  the  town,  their 
grassy  level  broken  everywhere  by  rocky  knolls 
crowned  with  clusters  of  trees,  ana  mouldy  with 
moss.  Two  other  streams  came  hurrying  across 
the  valley  at  this  point  to  join  the  river  Baven  ; 
one  of  them — ^Hause  Beck — was  also  crossed  by  a 
foot-bridge  a  few  yards  away,  and  immediately  ia 
front  of  this  second  bridge  was  a  pretty  little 
tumbling  fall.  All  round  m  every  direction  bat 
one,  the  great  hills  stood,  with  farther  peaks  with- 
drawn into  the  solitude  of  valleys,  valleys  which 
offered  long  vistas  of  ever  increasing  loneliness 
and  height.  The  woods  which  embraced  the 
lower  limos  of  the  mountain  giants  kept  a  ruddy 
colour  even  throughout  the  long  winter,  and 
formed  a  splendid  fore- ground  to  the  shining  snow 
which  visited  t^e  barren  summits  early  and 
lingered  there  late. 

The  river  iteelf  was  a  shallow  stream  in  dry 
weather ;  after  heavy  rain  or  melting  snows  it  was 
a  strong  and  rapid  torrent,  drowning  the  trees 
which  bent  to  caress  it,  filling  its  deep  and  well- 
enclosed  channel  to  overflowing,  and  spreading 
itself  over  the  lower  fields  on  its  banks. 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  a  place  suggestive  of 
danger  or  tragedy.  The  village  babies  nad  long 
toddled  over  the  bridge  without  accident ;  it  had 
even  been  the  regular  road  to  school  for  some  little 
children,  who  were  now  forbidden  bytheir  mo^en 
to  go  that  way.  !E<ven  when  the  riyer  was  flooded 
and  the  neighbouring  banks  under  water,  nothing 
worse  could  happen  to  a:  careful  wayfarer  than  to 
he  compelled  to  wade  from  one  foot-bridge  to 
another  in  water  ankle-deep.  The  path  was  here 
-so  well  protected  by  railings,  and  the  bridge  so 
ffood,  that  no  danger  could  Come  to  an  ordinarily 
heedful  person  from  the  torrents  raahing  so  near 
him. 

The  flrst  accident  which  happened  was  of  such 
a  natural  sort  that  nothing  aoont  it,  except  its 
novelty,  could  have  excited  suiprise.  I'he  only 
drunkard  of  the  town,  a  man  of  cussipated  reputa- 
tion, Timothy  Wake  by  name,  who  was  reported 
to  have  onceiived  in  a  manu^turing  town  and 
there  to  iiave  contracted  the  vices  of  excessive 
«ivilizabion,  had  been  reeling  home  <me  Saturday 
night  to  his  cottage  on  Bavensoar,  when  he  lost 
his  way,  missed  his  footing,  and  plunged  into  the 
liver  below  the  bridge.  This  at  least  was  supposed 
to  have  been  his  fate,  for  he  had  been  last  seen 
near  the  bridge,  and  his  body  was  found  the  morn- 
ing afterwards  lower  down  the  stream. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  accident  which  could 
excite  the  wonder  <»  any  one ;  there  was  even  a 
sort  of  moral  fitness  in  it ;  it  contained  a  wholesome 
flavour  of  warning  to  the  backslider,  and  it  assisted 
materially  the  production  of  the  district  sermons 
for  several  weeks  afterwards. 

But  when  the  valley  idiot  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  the  valley  dnznkard,  the  lesson  meant  to 
he  comeyed  was  less  apparent.  It  was  tme  that 
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misforiutie  overtook  him  one  Sabbath  morning 
when  other  people  were  at  chnrch,  and  when  no 
creature  witn  full  allowance  of  sense  conld  have 
managed  to  drown  himself  in  the  nuflooded  river ; 
hut  then  it  was  not  the  poor  yoang  man's  fault 
that  he  had  not  been  in  safe  attendance  at  divine 
service  with  his  family  and  the  majority  of  tho 
dalesmen;  he  could  not  control  his  movements 
sufficiently  to  make  him  a  fit  attendant  at  any 
public  meeting ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  wander 
freely  through  the  valley  on  Sunday  as  on  other 
davs.  He  was  gentle  and  harmless^  though  quite 
imbecile.  He  could  not  walk  steadily,  but  reeled 
and  lurched  strangely  along  the  roadCs ;  neverthe- 
less, he  rarely  fell,  and  he  guided  himself  cleverly 
across  places  more  difficnlt  and  dangerous  than 
Meadow  Bridge.  How  he  came  to  fall  into  the 
riyer  was  not  Known;  he  was  seen  struggling  in 
the  water  by  old  Matthew,  who,  not  feeling  very 
well,  had  been  left  at  home  by  his  grand-daughter 
Fhen  she  to<^  her  little  sister  to  church.  Matthew 
was  unable  to  give  assistance  himself,  but  he 
hurried  downstrean^  to  the  nearest  house  and 
there  got  help.  Poor  Jim  Bixun  was  got  out  of 
the  water  half  a  mile'  lower,  but  life!  was  already 
extinct,  and  ke  could,  never  toll  how  he  met  his 
fate.; 

This  second  death  caused  considerable  sensa- 
tion. The  people  trooping  out  of  the  church  in 
the  meadows  near  heard  the  dismal  tale,  and 
crowded  to  listen  to  old  Matthew's  description  of 
the  catastrophe. 

He  had  gone  to  the  bridge,  so  he  said,  to  see  if 
the  people  were  coming  out  of  church,  and  he  saw 
Jim  Dixon  struggling  in  the  river.  He  shouted 
for  help,  and  ran  down  to  Thomas  Lee's ;  and 
there  the  lad  was  got  out  of  the  water  without 
difficulty,  but  he  was  (juite  dead.  "  Stone  dead," 
the  old  man  said,  shakmg  his  head  solemnly. 

Little  Dolly — ^his  grand-daughter — stood  staring 
at  him  all  the  time  with  open  eves,  full  of  that 
horror,  mingled  with  interest,  w&ch  is  aroused 
ia  the  mind  of  a  voung  child  by  the  history  of 
thrilling  and  dreadful  droumstances ;  until  some 
one  said — 

"  Take  the  child  away,  it's  not  fit  hearing  for  a 
little  one  like  her." 

Then  Mary  begged  her  grandfather  to  come  in 
also  and  to  taf  of  it  no  more;  but  he  seemed 
strangely  fascinated  by  the  event  and  his  share  in 
it;  he  repeated  his  story  over  and  over  again, 
almost  in  the  same  words  each  time. 

Mrs.  Timson  told  me  all  this,  after  mentioning 
that  the  accidents  seemed  to  have  had  a  morbid 
effect  on  the  old  man's  mind,  so  that  he  would  be 
"better  away." 

"  Mary  wants  him  to  go,  but  he's  grown  to  the 
place  and  won't  stir.  It  would  be  better  for 
bolly,  too,  if  he'd  go ;  she  hears  too  much  talking 
of  such  things.  Some  one  is  always  dropping  in 
there  and  l^ginning  it  all  again.;  and  the  old 
man's  always  ready  with  his  '  It  were  Sabbath 
morning,  and  I'd  just  had  my  bit  of  a  pipe  * — 
vhy,  yon  must  have  met  him  yourself,  sir,  and 
heard  him  tell  it'* 

The  death  of  Jim  Dixon  was  soon  followed  by 
another.  Some  of  the  boys  of  the  town  had 
employed  their  Saturday  afternoon  in  fishing  in 
the  river.  They  ended  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing— the  river  then  running  very  high  and  fast— 
at  Meadow  Bridge,  and  one  of  uiem,  Davy  Miller 
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by  name,  lingered  near  it  to  have  a  last  throw. 
Three  other  ooys,  loitering  across  the  field  town- 
wards,  heard  a  sudden  scream  behind  them,  and 
ran  back.  They  were  just  in  time  to  see  their 
comrade  throw  up  his  arms  wildly,  as  the  swift 
current  bore  him  away.  When  they  had  passed 
before,  old  Matthew  had  been  trimming  his 
garden  hedge  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Now 
he  was  hurrying  towards  them,  attracted  appar- 
ently  by  the  scream. 

'*  What  is  it,  boys  P  Is  there  any  one  in  P  "  he 
.asked. 

Little  Dolly  stood  staring  in  her  ronnd-eved 
manner  over  the  low  wall  of  the  road,  and  cabled 
out— 

**  Davy  Miller  go  drown.  Naughty  Davy  Miller 
go  drown  I " 

This  saying  of  Dolly's— repeated  by  the  boys- 
made  Mrs.  Timson  and  other  wise  matrons  say  that 
the  child  would  be  better  away  from  a  place  which 
had  such  associations;  a  place  where  she  was 
learning — having  no  mother  to  see  after  her,  ajid 
Mary  but  young  and  the  old  man  getting  soft  with 
age — almost  to  look  on  these  dreadful  accidents 
as  a  kind  of  play. 

"And  Matthew's  too  near  the  grave  himself  to 
think  ver^  much  of  other  folk  going  there  a  bit 
before  their  time ;  it's  like  as  if  he  doesn't  take  it 
in  properly,  though  a  better  hearted  man,  nor  one 
kinder  to  his  neighbours,  never  lived.  But  it's  no 
play  to  Mary,  poor  girL  She'd  give  anything  to 
get  away  from  the  place,  and  yet  it's  like  as  if  she 
can  never  bear  to  leave  it,  even  to  come  into  the 
town  to  do  her  bits  of  shopping.  She's  very  near 
given  up  going  out  to  sew,  and  will  have  it  to  do 
at  home  instead ;  and  she  sits  at  th&t  little  window 
all  day  looking  at  the  Bridge.  She  can  never  bear 
to  have  Dolly  out  of  her  sight,  and  no  wonder, 
after  all  thavs  happened.  But  she's  most  uneasy 
about  the  old  man,  who  will  keep  tottering  about 
his  garden,  not  being  fit  for  much  else.  He's 
main  good  at  warning  careless  folk  and  strangers 
to  mind  about  the  place;  but  he's  no  sense  of 
danger  himself,  and  Mary  thinks — ^and  she'6  quite 
'right— that  he's  as  like  to  fall  in  as  anybody 
else." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  made  my 
.first  sketch  at  Meadow  Bridge,  and  began  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family  living  there. 
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The  river  was  low  when  I  made  my  first  sketch. 
I  found  a  good  place  for  my  purpose  on  the  pebble 
bank  by  the  side  of  the  water,  encamped  myself 
there  on  my  stool,  made  my  pencil  outlines,  and 
put  in  my  nrst  wash. 

The  landscape  had  been  destitute  of  figures  when 
I  arrived ;  the  old  man — yet  unknown  to  me — 
was  not  "pottering  about  his  garden;  Mary 
might  be  at  her  tmper  window,  but  if  so  she  kept 
herself  well  out  of  sight.  Vtf y  soon,  however,  the , 
garden-gate  clicked,  and  the  fmall  figure  of  a  child, 
sturdy,  toddling,  and  exceedingly  short  in  propor- 
tion to  her  width,  began  to  c:oss  the  road  slowly. 
She  was  a  picturesque  little  person,  with  a  scarlet 
plaid  shawl  pinned  over  bSr  head,  and  she  held 
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both  hands  behind  her,  dragging  at  a  little  cart, 
•which  had  evidently  been  naaoe  by  amatenr  hands, 
but  was  strongly  bnilt,  and  bore  the  trace  of  very 
laborious  workmanship. 

A  roughly  hewn  bit  of  wood  with  a  rag  tied 
round  it  occupied  the  cart,  and  evidently  did  duty 
for  a  doll.  Its  owner  was  exceedingly  indifferent 
to  its  comfort ;  she  had  put  a  heav}r  stone  on  its 
unfashionable  petticoats,  tu  keep  it  from  being 
jolted  out  of  its  conveyance ;  but  its  head  wobbled 
up  and  down  as  she  dragged  it  over  stones  and 
ruts  witJhout  looking  behind,  and  its  body  was 
jerked  forward,  sideways,  and  backwards,  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  been,  to  a  sensitive 
child,  painfully  suggestive  of  dislocation,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  that,  in  the  baby  mind.  I  was 
at  once  struck  by  a  certain  infantile  brutality  in 
the  manner  of  the  otherwise  charming  human 
Dolly.  When  she  dragged  her  wooden  namesake 
over  the  little  hill  of  the  arched  bridge,  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  its  head  against  the  stone  walls,  and 
then  stood  starine  fiz^y  at  me — a  purpose  for 
which  she  had  evidently  travelled  tlius  far — I  bus- 
pected  her  of  studying  me  as  a  probable  future 
victim  of  the  river,  whose  death  might  provide 
some  pleasant  excitement  on  a  duU  Saturday 
afternoon. 

She  answered  me  with  affability,  however,  when 
I  spoke  to  her,  and  proved  herself— by  a  suscep- 
tibility to  lollipops — to  be  a  stricUv  human  child, 
and  no  dark  cuangling,  no  witch-like  associate  of 
the  greedy  and  mysterious  Raven  river — well 
named  so — which  flowed  ever  by  her  door. 

I  have  always  found  lollipops  a  useful,  nay  a 
necessary,  part  of  my  sketching  equipment  when 
in  the  country.  This  simple  medium  of  exchange 
— ^recognizable,  without  any  regal  stamp,  by  the 
most  untutored  minds — has  secured  to  me  many 
admirable  landscape  figures.  The  shrimp  boy  on 
the  shore,  and  the  wood-gatherer  in  sequestered 
valleys,  alike  yield  to  its  charm,  and  are  drawn 
by  its  witchery  into  the  magio  circle  of  art.  I 
made  use  of  it  on  this  occasion,  with  satisfactory 
effect,  and  thus  Dolly  and  I  struck  up  a  kind  of 
friendship;  I  mean  Uolly  the  human,  of  course, 
for  Dolly  the  wooden  remained  very  much  out  in 
the  oold,  tumbled  sideways  from  the  cart,  with  its 
head  against  a  damp  stone,  where  it  wondered 
doubtless  at  the  hardness  of  the  world.  The 
insensibility  of  its  owner  shocked  me  somewhat, 
and  I  felt  relieved  when  a  friendly  calf  came  near 
and  gave  it  a  lick,  casual  but  comforting. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this — ^the  days  having 
been  too  wet  and  stormy  for  out- door  sketching 
-—that  I  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  myself  a  new 
macintosh.  An  old  man  was  there,  also  buying 
a  macintosh,  but  one  of  a  smaller  sort ;  he  had  a 
number  spread  before  him,  and  he  was  turning 
them  over,  shaking  them  and  feeling  at  them  with 
careful  anxiety.  It  was  a  child's  macintosh  that 
he  desired  to  purchase,  and  I  could  not  but  feel 
interested  and  sympathetic  as  I  watched  his  fin- 
gers, slightly  tremoliyg,  running  over  the  gar- 
ments, and  his  face,  puckered  with  earnestness, 
studying  them  caref oSy.  It  was  touching  to  see 
this  old  man  doing'  a  woman's  work,  and,  near 
the  end  of  his  own  Jife,  giving  so  much  care  and 
thought  to  the  comiort  of  one  who  was  evidently 
only  beginning  herSv  He  was  apparently  a  country 
man,  and  poor,  thos.gh  decently  dressed,  and  the 
znacintosh  seemed  ta  me  rather  an  article  of 


luxury  for  any  child  who  could  be  a  metnhef  of 
his  family.  He  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  bow* 
ever;  he  counted  it  out  of  his  tronser's  pocket,  and 
walked  off  with  his  parcel  in  silent  satisfadion. 
The  shopwoman  had  served  him  with  a  mixture 
of  respect  and  sympathy.  She  now  remarked, 
"  He's  a  ^ood  old  man  that,  sir,  but  he  does  spoil 
his  granddaughter  above  a  bit.  He  thinks  no- 
thing too  goc^  for  her  to  have,  and  yet  hell 
harcuy  spend  a  penny  on  his  own  clothes.  '  I'm 
near  the  grave,  he'll  say  sometimes,  'and the 
rheumatics  can't  get  at  me  there ;  but  my  Httle 
one's  a  long  journey  to  go  afore  she  reaches  ners ; ' 
and  he's  nght  enough,  sir,  in  a  way ;  but  I  can't 
see,  after  ^1,  as  the  jowag  ones  should  have  all 
and  the  old  ones  nothing.  It's  a  poor  look-oat, 
that^  sir,  for  folks  like  me,  beginning  to  go  down- 
hill, with  a  deal  of  hard  work  left  behind  them. 
It's  cold  comfort  to  think  as  the  young  ones  are 
better  of  for  our  being  worse,"  the  shopwomaa 
added  dril;^. 

I  was  disinclined  to  join  in  this  criticism  of  the 
old  man,  whose  tender  anxiety  for  some  smAll 
child  had  touched  me ;  so  I  made  my  own  par- 
chase  and  went  away  without  taking  up  the 
subject. 

The  following  morning  was  showerj,  with 
snatches  of  rain  and  gusU  of  wind  coming  like 
bursts  of  bad  temper  from  the  scowling  west 
Kevertheless,  I  took  up  my  old  place  at  Meadow 
Bridge,  and  went  on  with  my  picture.  My  atten- 
tion Jiad  been  occupied  a  few  minutes  by  the  re- 
arrangement of  my  belongings,  which  had  been 
temporarily  disturbed  by  a  puff  of  wind :  when  I 
looked  up  again  suddenly,  it  was  to  perceive  once 
more  a  little  figure  in  the  landscape.   This  time 
it  was  more  odd  than  picturesque,  for  it  was  dis- 
guised in  a  long,  shiny,  and  spreading  black 
macintosh,  which  descended  like  a  conical  hill 
from  its  neck  to  the  ground.   Above  its  neck,  a 
peaked  hood,  also  shiny  and  black,  hid  its  head, 
and  pointed  fantastically  to  the  rainy  skies.  Its 
identity  with  the  scarlet-shawled  child  of  the  past 
was,  however,  proved  by  its  curious  wobbling  and 
yet  sturdy  gait.   Exceeding  smallness  and  inex- 
perience in  the  best  style  of  progression  seemed 
to  be  the  explanation  of  its  jerky  form  of  advance ; 
for  in  spite  of  this,  it  gave  the  observer  the  im- 
pression of  being  an  infant  who  could  take  care  of 
itself.   It  was  idling  briskly  from  the  bridge 
towards  the  town,  with  some  very  definite  inten- 
tion impelling  its  sturdy  little  legs,  when  a  young 
girl  ran  out  of  the  cottage  and  overtook  it  She 
snatched  it  up  in  her  arms,  shook  it,  kissed  it, 
and  cried,  "  Dolly,  Dolly,  I  told  you  never  to  go 
this  way  again ;  ''^  then  seeing  me,  for  I  had  risen 
and  was  looking  with  Interest  at  the  Uttie  soene— 
the  pretty  girl  and  the  funn^  child,  the  shaking 
and  the  kissing — she  said,  with  an  excited  burst 
of  feeling,  "  Oh,  sir,  I  wish  we  could  |^et  away 
from  this  place,  and  never,  never,  see  it  again. 
Never  any  more  I " 

She  seemed  startled  by  her  own  effusiveness,  or 
ashamed  of  it,  and  hastened  back  to  the  cottage 
with  the  child  in  her  arms. 

But  this  was  how  I  came  to  know  that  the  niee 
old  man  who  bought  the  macintosh  mast  be 
Matthew  Gibson  of  Meadow  Bridge. 


\ 
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A  CEBTAIN  fascisation  drew  me  freqttentlj  to  that 
ill-omened  place.  The  river  there  lent  itself  easUy 
to  pQrposes  of  art,  and  I  soon  began  to  feel  an 
unusual  interest  in  the  little  family  dwelling  near. 

Dolly  had  the  charm  of  childhood,  and  atoned, 
by  the  droUness  of  her  conversation,  for  the  hard- 
ness of  character  which  I  fancied  I  saw  from  the 
beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with  her.  Mary 
was  pretty  and  pleasing.  I  sympathized  witli  her 
evident  anxiety  abont  her  family,  and  with  the 
deep  impression  which  the  recent  tragic  events 
had  made  npon  her.  She  was  afraid  of  a  recur- 
rence of  them ;  she  disliked  living  near  the  spot ; 
yet  her  very  uneasiness  kept  her  there  continually; 
she  seemed  to  fear  that,  if  she  left  home  for  manj 
boors  together,  as  it  had  been  her  former  habit 
to  do,  something  dreadful  would  happen  in  her 
absence  to  the  old  man  or  the  child.  The  weight 
of  all  this  anxiety  on  so  young  a  head  was  in- 
creased by  the  comparative  indifference  with 
which  the  two  other  members  of  her  family 
seemed  to  regard  it  DoUv  was  too  young  and 
Matthew  too  old  to  be  much  moved  to  terror  or 
sympathy  by  the  recent  deaths.  Dolly  did  not 
realize  them  apparently  any  more  than  Words- 
worth's little  maiden  realized  the  fate  of  the 
brother  and  the  sister  in  the  church-yard,  whose 
company  she  sought  at  supper-time — 

"  A  simple  child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb ; 
What  Bhould  it  know  of  death  ? 

Dolly  Gibson — so  it  seemed  to  me — would  have 
enjoyea  bringing  her  "  little  porringer,"  and  eat- 
ing her  supper  by  the  bridge,  on  the  mere  chance 
of  seeing  some  one  drowning  there.  The  rushing 
and  crying  round  the  dead  body,  the  congrej]:atiDg 
and  talking  of  the  neighbours  afterwards,  "seemed 
as  good  as  a  play"  to  this  singular  child. 

Her  erandfather  was,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
old  to  be  much  excited  by  any  new  experience. 
Tears  had  dulled  his  faculties  somewhat,  and  re- 
duced all  events  which  did  not  touch  his  personal 
life  to  the  level  of  mere  spectacles  more  or  less 
moving,  things  from  which  to  point  a  moral,  but 
more  especially  circumstances  fitted  to  adorn  a 
tale.  He  even  felt  a  vague  enjovment,  as  I  fancied, 
in  the  importance  reflected  on  himself  by  the  mys- 
tery of  Meadow  Bridge ;  he  loved  to  talk  about  it, 
to  point  out  how  the  accidents  must  have  hap- 
pened, and  howfuture  accidents  should  be  avoided. 
Yet,  although  so  garrulous,  and  a  little  self-impor- 
tant, he  seemed  kindly  and  good.  His  domestic 
affections  were  evidently  strong,  for  he  doted  on 
httle  Dolly,  and  he  was  charitable  to  his  neigh- 
bours according  to  his  means. 

1  first  made  bis  acquaintance  when  sitting  in 
the  cottage  of  a  poor  woman — a  widow  with  many 
children — who  lived  not  far  away,  on  the  side  of 
Bavenscar.  He  called  to  leave  her  a  jug  of  milk, 
and  she  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  brought  or 
sent  to  her  just  such  a  useful  present  every  day 
since  her  own  cow  had  died,  some  weeks  before. 

"  We're  too  poor  to  buy  another  yet,  until  my 
girl  Martha,  who's  in  service,  sends  us  a  few 
pounds  to  help.    But  Matthew  Gibson's  a  good 


man,  and  one  that's  kind  to  folk  in  trouble," 
said  the  widow,  thus  corroborating  what  my  land- 
lady  and  the  shopwoman  had  both  said. 

1  often  saw  Matthew  after  this.  He  would 
come  out  and  talk  to  me,  as  I  sat  sketching ;  or 
invite  me  into  his  cottage  to  shelter  if  rain  came 
on.  It  struck  me  at  these  times  that  he  was  less 
tender  to  Mary  than  to  little  Dolly,  but  this  might 
be  because  Mary  vexed  him  by  wanting  to  give  up 
the  old  home,  and  sometimes  also  by  following 
him  uneasilj^  when  he  wandered  about  the  banks 
near  the  bridge.  An  old  man  naturally  resents 
the  guardianship  and  interference  of  those  whom 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  rule ;  he  cannot  realize 
that  it  is  necessary ;  he  wants  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  so;  and  his  sensitiveness  often  increases  in 
proportion  to  his  growing  infirmities. 

Poor  Mary  had  a  sad  time  of  it  therefore,  with 
her  dogged  old  grandfather  and  her  wilful  little 
sister.  Mrs.  Timson  used  to  talk  to  me  of  her 
sometimes  with  sympathy. 

"  They  do  say,  sir,  as  Matthew's  getting  more 
and  more  queer.  I  don't  know  if  you've  happened 
to  notice  it.  He  gets  talking  of  those  deatns  as 
if  they  were  to  go  on  happening  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  I  have  heard  tell  as  how  he  keeps  the  num- 
ber of  them  chalked  up  in  crosses  behind  the  door, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  score  at  a  public-house ; 
for  old  Matthew  can't  write,  sir,  though  he's  had 
Mary  brought  up  so  well  Mary's  in  trouble 
about  something  else,  sir,  I  do  believe.  She's 
being  keeping  company  long  enough  with  John 
Edge,  a  respectable  young  man,  sir — you  must 
have  seen  him  at  theolacksmith's — and  now  that 
something's  wrong  between  them  is  clear  enough 
for  anybody  who  cares  to  see.  But  if  folk  have 
been  making  mischief,  and  telling  tales  about  John 
Edge,  Manrs  a  silly  lass  to  believe  them." 

1  knew  John  Edge  already,  and  now  I  remem- 
bered that  his  bright  look  and  pleasant  manner — 
one  of  friendly  independence—had  been  clouded 
over  of  late.  He  haJ  rather  avoided  me  when  we 
met  in  the  road.  These  meetings  had  been  more 
frequent  on  the  path  to  Meadow  Bridge  than  else- 
where ;  he  was  otlen  going  to  the  cottage  as  I  left 
it.  I  now  understood  what  had  taken  him  in  that 
direction  so  manv  times  a  week ;  but  I  did  not 
see  why  he  should  be  offended  because  I  went  too. 

The  very  next  day  after  this  enlightenment  from 
Mrs.  Timson,  Mary  Gibson  surprised  me  by  refus- 
ing to  finish  sitting  for  a  sketch  I  was  making  of 
her  in  the  cottage  porch.  8he  had  always  before 
seemed  quite  glad  to  bring  her  chair  and  sew  out- 
side whenever  it  was  fine  enough.  I  thought  that 
she  was  pleased  to  have  an  excuse  to  remain  so 
near  the  place  she  dreaded,  not  on  her  own 
account,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  sister  and  grand- 
father. She  seemed  glad,  also,  of  the  chance  of  a 
little  cheerful  talk.  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
a  mere  incident  of  the  moment,  who  would  go 
away  soon  and  be  forgotten ;  therefore,  perhaps, 
she  felt  it  easier  to  speak  freely  to  me  than  to  ber 
neighbours,  who  would  always  remain  her  neigh- 
bours, and  who  repeated  to  others  everything  that 
was  said  to  them,  until  it  became  the  property  of 
the  "  country-side." 

She  seemed  like  a  girl  who  had  some  secret 
trouble,  and  who  was  afraid  to  talk  to  anv  one  who 
might  guess  it,  or  to  any  one  who  would  wish  to 
discover  it.  She  found,  in  the  solitude  and  re- 
straint of  her  life,  an  apparent  refuge  and  relief 
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in  taltinff  to  me  of  tilings  outside  her  own  world. 
I  was  tnerefore  the  more  surprised  when  she 
abruptly  refused  to  come  out  ana  sit  in  the  porch, 
in  spite  of  the  fineness  of  the  afternoon  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  quietly  knitting  alone. 

**  Well,  Mary,  I'm  sorry  if  I've  offended  you,"  I 
rcmarted;  "I  seem  to  be  losing  all  my  friends. 
John  Edge  won't  look  at  me  now  when  he  sees  me^ 
and  here  you  are  going  to  throw  me  over  and  my 
picture  too,  without  giving  any  reason  for  it." 

*'  Won't  John  Edge  look  at  you,  sir  P  He  ought 
to  know  better  than  that."  Mary  had  risen  and 
began  to  arrange  a  tea-tray  with  busy  fingers, 
which  permitted  her  to  keep  her  face  averted  from 
me,  but  did  not  hide  her  heightened  colour.  **  It's 
John  Edge  who  does  not  like  me  to  sit  for  my  pic- 
ture. E  very  body  knows  about  me  and  John  Edge, 
sir,'*  she  put  in'here  apologetically.  **  He  says  it 
puts  me  up  to  fancies.  That's  great  nonsense,  I 
Know ;  but  I  don't  like  to  vex  him,  sir,  when  there's 
no  need." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  for  a  reply. 

I  answered  cordially,  "Certainly  not,  Mary," 
and  she  seemed  satisfied. 

But  I  was  resolved  to  have  it  out  with  John 
Edge,  whom  I  perceived  to  be  guilty  of  a  foolish 
and  groundless  jealousy.  I  finished — from  memory 
—a  sketch  of  Mary  in  the  porch,  and  when  nextl 
met  him  I  stopped  to  talk,  ignored  his  sulkiness, 
showed  him  the  sketch,  and  finally  made  him  a 
p»€^^ent  of  it.  He  seemed  surprised,  flattered,  and 
perplexed ;  but  I  finished  my  conquest  of  him  by 
showing  other  sketches,  including  one  of  the  younsr 
lady  to  whom  I  was  engaged,  and  whom  I  noped 
to  marry  the  following  summer.  After  that  he 
yielded  completely,  and  in  the  reaction  of  confi- 
dence after  suspicion,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
idea  what  had  made  Mary  Gibson  change  her 
manner  to  him. 

"  I  should  not  think  it  changed  for  the  worse, 
if  I  were  you,  since  she  has  refused  to  sit  for 
any  more  sketches,  because  you  do  not  like  it,"  I 
answered. 

"  Did  she  do  thatP  "  asked  John  Edge,  looking 

F leased ;  "  but  she  won't  let  me  go  and  see  her  as 
used  to ;  and  she  won't  give  any  reason  except 
that  she  doesn't  like  me  coming  over  that  bridge, 
which  is  the  shortest  way.  Yon  know,  sir,  it's 
nonsense  to  think  that  tnere's  any  danger  there 
for  a  man  like  me :  because  a  drunkard,  and  an 
idiot,  and  a  schoolboy  got  drowned,  does  she  think 
I  can't  take  care  of  myself?  Do  I  look  like  a 
man  who'll  walk  over  a  railing  in  the  dark,  or  lose 
my  way  in  a  field  ?  " 

I  had  to  confess  that  he  didn't ;  but  I  urged, 
on  Mary's  behalf,  the  exceeding  unreasonableness 
of  women,  and  the  excessive  timidity  of  their 
affection. 

"  I  can't  believe  but  what  it's  an  excuse,  sir* 
and  there's  something  else  behind  it.  Anyhow,'* 
he  said,  with  a  look  of  determination,  **  1  won't 
give  up  going — and  as  often  as  I  used  to  go,  too — 
until  she  gives  me  a  better  reason  than  that  for 
stopping  awav." 

He  had  right  on  his  side,  and  I  could  not  argue 
against  his  resolution ;  but  I  felt  that  poor  Mary 
was  likely  to  have  little  relief  from  her  morbid 
terrors  wnile  all  those  belonging  to  her  showed  so 
much  wilfulness  in  ignoring  them. 

{To  be  eontinuecL) 


AN  AULD  LICHT  MINISTBB. 


BT  J.  H.  BARBIE. 

NEVEB  was  there  a  man  more  uncomfortably 
loved  than  our  Auld  Idcht  minister.  Easie 
Haggart,  his  maid-servant,  reproved  liim  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Old  wives  and  grey-beards 
grumbled  bj  their  hearths  when  he  did  not  look 
in  to  despair  of  their  salvation.  The  maidens  of 
his  congregation  he  told  to  beware  lest  they  made 
an  idol  of  him.  His  two  leading  elders  saw  him 
in  conversation  with  a  strange  woman,  and  asked 
him,  in  an  anonymous  letter,  if  he  ren&embered 
that  he  had  a  wife.  Twenty  were  his  years  when  be 
came  among  us,  and  he  knocked  a  board  out  of 
the  pulpit  the  first  Sabbath.  Before  beginning 
his  trial  sermon  he  handed  the  big  Bible  down  tc 
the  precentor  to  give  his  arms  freer  swing.  The 
congregation,  in  a  tremble  of  excitement,  probed 
his  meaning.  Not  a  square  inch  of  "paper  could 
be  concealed  there.  Mr.  Dishart  haa  hardly  any 
hope  for  the  Auld  Lichts.  He  had  none  for  any 
other  body.  Davit  Lunan  got  behind  his  hand- 
kerchief to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  he  was  on 
him  like  a  tiger.  The  call  was  unanimous.  Lunan 
proposed  him. 

Every  few  years  the  Auld  Licht  kirk  gave  way, 
so  to  speak,  and  buried  the  minister.  The  con- 
gregation turned  its  empty  pockets  inside  out) 
and  the  pastor  departed  m  a  farmer's  cart.  To 
the  Aula  Lichts  was  there  the  humiliation  of 
seeing  their  pulpit  supplied  on  alternate  Sabbaths 
by  itinerant  probationers  and  stickit  ministers. 
But  when  they  were  not  starving  themselves  to 
support  a  pastor,  they  were  saving  up  for  a 
stipend.  They  retired  with  compressed  lips  to 
their  looms  and  weaved  till  they  weaved  another 
minister.  Without  the  grief  of  parting  with  one 
pastor,  there  could  not  bo  the  excitement  of 
choosing  another.  To  have  had  a  minister  with 
them  always  would  have  puffed  them  up. 

The  A  uld  Lichts  were  seldom  more  than  twelve 
months  in  making  a  selection,  and  in  their  haste 
they  would  have  passed  our  Mr.  Dishart  and 
mated  with  a  monster.  So  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  providential  hand  tore  the  mask 
from  Mr.  Watts's  face,  that  no  near  relative  can 
survive  to  be  pained  by  a  recital  of  the  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Watts  was  a  probationer  who  had 
occasionally  supplied  the  pmpit,  and  though  not 
so  young  as  might  have  been  wished  (for  he  had 
now  reached  four-and-twenty  years),  he  was 
seemly  in  Auld  Licht  eves.  It  was  a  bumpy 
parish,  and  the  dominie  called  approving  attention 
to  the  way  he  lifted  his  legs.  He  came  to  Croup 
with  a  great  reputation,  having  once  on  the  fast- 
day  refused  a  token  to  his  wife ;  and  there  seemed 
to  "be  good  stuff  in  a  preacher  who  stopped  his 
sermon  to  thunder  fortn,  **  Sluggard  in  the  laft, 
awake  1 "  But  a  breeze  from  heaven  exposed  him 
on  Communion  Sabbath. 

On  the  evening  of  this  most  solemn  day  the 
door  of  the  Auld  Licht  kirk  was  closed,  and  the 
congregation,  instead  of  hobbling  to  their  worn, 
shining  seats,  trooped,  with  their  Bibles  in  their 
hands,  down  the  Tanage  brae.  They  had  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  the  public  common,  or  com- 
monty,  on  Communion  Sabbath,  and  they  were 
not  given  to  miss  their  chances.  It  was  the 
Covenanters  come  back  to  life.   To  the  summit 
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of  tlie  slope  a  wooden  box  was  slowly  hauled  by  the 
Auld  Licht  Session,  and  round  this  reverent  Auld 
Lichts  and  intereeted  outsiders  quietly  grouped. 
The  sun,  drawing  itself  together  in  the  heayens, 
no  longer  intruded  on  the  commonty,  and  all  the 
braes  and  houses  echoed  the  cracked  and  agitated 
Anld  Licht  bell. 

With  slow,  majestic  tread,  the  Session  ad- 
vanced up  the  sloj>ing  award,  with  the  boyish 
minister  in  its  midst,  and  more  cherubic  he 
could  scarce  have  looked  though  they  had  been 
about  tx>  oSer  him  up  for  sacrifice.  Communion 
Sabbath  was  his  grandest  opportunit  yfor  a  sus- 
tained effort.  Then  he  held  nis  congregation  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  the  more  ne  squeezed 
them,  the  better  they  were  pleased.  Tne  box 
consisted  of  two  compartments— one  for  the 
minister,  and  the  other,  the  lower,  for  the  pre- 
centor. He  would  have  been  a  poor  creature 
who  thought  this  pulpit  resembled  a  puppet- 
show.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  in  the  pulpit, 
who  was  really  wonderful  for  his  size,  killed  criti- 
cism, and  Lang  Tammas  lingered  over  the  psalm- 
lines  with  unctuous  efEect.  This  was  the  "  tent- 
preaching." 

Mr.  Watts  was  conducting  the  services  on  the 
commonty.  It  was  a  fine,  still  night,  and  but  for 
the  whiniuff  of  an  occasional  dog,  the  clerical 
drone  alone  broke  the  silence.  The  minister  passed 
from  "  lastly  and  briefly  "  to  "  I  cannot  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass,*'  and  the  Auld  Lichts  bowed 
their  beads  in  emphatic  approval.  He  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  to  beat  all  past  record,  when  a  rush  of 
wind  tore  up  the  common  and  ran  straight  at  the 
pulpit.  It  formed  in  a  sieve  and  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  multitude,  who  looked  up  in  awe. 
Lang  Tammas  in  his  box  below  distinctly  heard 
the  leaves  of  the  pulpit  Bible  shiver.  Mr.  Watts's 
hands,  outstretched  to  prevent  a  dire  catastrophe, 
were  blown  against  his  side,  and  twenty  sheets  of 
closely  written  paper  floated  into  the  air.  The 
minister  (if  such  he  can  be  called)  shrunk  back  in 
the  box  appalled,  and  the  horrified  congregation 
slowly  realized  that  Mr.  Watts,  the  man  whom 
they  bad  been  on  the  point  of  calling,  "  read " 
from  a  "paper"  concealed  in  the  pulpit.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  Session  alone  were  on  the 
commonty.  They  looked  a  little  curious,  jumping, 
like  trout  at  flies,  at  the  damning  evidence  of  t^e 
minister's  guilt  fluttering  in  the  air.  To  sit  under 
a  pastor  who  "  read  "  was  to  the  Auld  Lichts  like 
claiming  heaven  on  false  pretences. 

Mr.  Dish  art's  manner  m  the  pulpit  was  a  re- 
markable instance  of  what  early  application  can 
accomplish.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  entered 
the  University,  and  from  far  and  near  strangers 
went  to  his  father's  kirk  to  see  the  inspired  boy 
practising  the  art  of  gesticulation  in  a  front  gallery 
pew.  The  seed  sown  in  those  days  of  his  compar- 
ative youth  bore  rich  fruit  in  our  Auld  Licht  Kirk. 
So  long  as  the  pulpit  cushions  lasted,  we  only  saw 
him  dimly  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  perhaps  it  was 
too  much  as  if  he  were  burning  incense.  Ho  in- 
troduced headaches.  Once  in  a  superb  transport 
of  enthusiasm  he  flung  his  arms  over  the  pulpit 
and  struck  Lang  Tammas  on  the  head.  He  would 
balance  bimself  on  his  chest  on  the  pulpit  boards 
and  pommel  the  Evil  One  with  both  hands,  then 
he  would  whirl  round  to  the  left  and  clench  his 
fist  at  Mag  Tamson's  bonnet.  With  a  marvellous 
jiunp  be  would  be  on  Sam'l  Todd's  laddie,  pro- 
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fanely  catching  flies.  Stiff  and  erect,  he  would 
leap  three  times  in  the  air.  He  would  gather 
himself  together  in  a  corner  for  a  terrific  spring. 
When  you  wanted  to  slip  a  peppermint  lozenge 
into  your  mouth,  you  never  knew  when  you  had 
him.  When  he  wept  he  seemed  to  be  laughing, 
and  he  laughed  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  He 
battled  the  pulpit  door  and  punched  the  pulpit 
trappings  with  a  vindictiveness  that  was  hardly 
Christian.  When  he  ceased  to  whirl  like  a  wind- 
mill, he  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  pump.  The 
pump  pose  was  the  more  terrible,  for  then  he 
glared  motionless  at  Tibbie  Mealmaker,  as  if  the 
upraised  arm,  or- handle,  had  stuck.  It  was  the 
calm  that  presages  the  storm.  Tibbie  bore  up 
bravely  under  the  windmill,  but  the  pump  affected 
her  to  tears.   She  was  stone  deaf. 

For  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  an  Auld  Licht 
pastor  was  a  mouse  in  a  circle  of  cats.  The  com- 
munity watched  intently  for  unsound  doctrine, 
botb  in  the  kirk  and  out  of  it,  and  when  the  minis- 
ter diverged  from  the  narrow  path  they  had  him 
in  an  instant  by  the  neck.  Mr.  Dishart,  however, 
who  was  one  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  knew,  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  true  way,  and  the  con- , 

fregation  grew  in  time  despondent.  They  sat: 
acK  in  their  pews  with  all  suspicion  of  lurk-, 
ing  heresy  allayed ;  and  only  when  Mr.  Dishart : 
and  another  minister  exchanged  pulpits  did  they 
lean  forward  to  snap  the  preacher  up.  Mr.  Dish- 
art was  not  without  his  trials.  Lang  Tammaa 
objected  to  his  unseemly  running  between  stricken 
houses  to  save  time.  It  was  much  questioned 
whether  he  did  right  in  insisting  that  the  "  ladle  " ; 
should  be  handed  up  to  the  pulpit  for  his  dona- 
tion. Those  who  should  have  known  said  that  he 
felt  deeply  the  shortsightedness  of  the  old  parish 
church  minister.  When  Mr .  Volume  first  met  him 
he  made  a  mistake,  and  clapping  him  on  the  head 
told  him  he  would  be  a  man  yet.  Then  there  waB 
the  memorable  split  in  the  congregation,  which 
comes  once  in  a  lifetime  to  every  Auld  Licht 
minister. 

The  congregation  were  thinking  of  approaching ' 
him  through  the  medium  of  Easie  Haggart,  on  the 
subject  of  matrimony,  for  he  was  turned  twenty 
and  had  seventy  pounds  a  year,  when  one  day  he 
disappeared  in  the  Edinburgh  coach,  and  when  he 
returned  his  bride  accompanied  him.  The  Auld 
Lichts  nodded  their  sapient  heads  into  each  others 
faces,  but  said  nothing  to  the  minister.  If  he  did 
not  choose  to  take  them  into  his  confidence,  it  was. 
no  business  of  theirs.  When  Sandy  Whamond 
lost  his  eldership,  his  wife.  Bell  Dundas,  said  that 
Mrs.  Dishart,  before  her  marriage,  had  been  a  U.P. 
But  though  there  was  something  mysterious  about 
her.the  ministerwould  hardly  have  gone  that  length. 

Easie  Haggart  was  among  the  thorns  in  Mr. 
Dishart's  flesh.  When  he  had  company,  she  stood 
at  the  door  and  joined  in  the  congregation.  If 
another  minister  was  present  she  took  a  chair 
and  discussed  Mr.  Dishart's  infirmities.  The  Auld 
Lichts  loved  their  pastor  with  a  fervour  passing 
the  love  of  women,  but  they  saw  even  more  clearly 
than  himself  the  necessity  for  his  humiliation.  Hfe 
made  his  children's  boots  and  taught  them,  but 
his  Session  once  complained  that  his  wife  looked . 
too  like  their  sister.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
was  weighed  down  by  a  debt  of  four  pounds  that 
his  creditor  had  forgotten  all  about.  He  paid  it  in 
sixpences  and  peniuog,  and  died  happy. 


SHE  was  Lady  Eva  Waynflete,  and  lie  was 
Sam  Hill,  a  haymaker.  At  least,  he  worked 
in  the  hay,  and  got  paid  for  his  labonr,  like  the 
rest  of  the  hired  labourers  on  Lady  Eva's  estate. 

Apparently  he  had  come  over,  like  the  others 
from  Ireland,  in  search  of  work ;  only  he  had  done 
what  none  of  the  others  had — viz.,  brought  an 
old  woman  with  him,  ostensibly  his  mother,  and 
rented  a  small  rose-covered  cottage  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

That  was  all  that  was  really  known  of  him  in 
the  little  village  of  Waynflete.  ^ 

He  was  left  pretty  mnch  to  himself  by  his  fellow 
workmen,  as  well  as  by  the  villagers ;  not  that  he 
gave  himself  airs  (and  he  was  a  most  regular 
church-goer),  but  he  neither  drank  nor  smoked, 
and  very  seldom  talked.  He  was  known  to  have 
a  villainous  temper,  to  be  very  free  with  oaths 
and  curses,  and  to  be  readv  to  draw  a  knife  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  All  instinctively  knew  and 
were  aggrieved  at  the  knowledge  that  he  was  not 
what  he  pretended  to  be. 

To  look  at  he  was  gaunt  and  muscular,  had  long 
brawny  arms,  and  a  face  swart  as  a  gipsy  ;  Vnt 
neither  pure  gipsy,  nor  lineally  descended  son  of  the 
soil  ever  had  such  an  aristocratic  mouth,  nose,  or 
cliin.  His  smile  was  cynical,  his  eyes  full  of  gloom. 
His  neighbours  had  never  heard  him  say  a  kind 
word,  or  do  a  kind  action.  Tet,  so  strange  and 
TOrverse  is  womankind,  he  had  more  bright  glances 
airected  at  him  than  many  a  worthy  yokel  ob- 
t^ned,  who  had  oiled  his  hair  and  soaped  his  face, 
with  the  trembling  hope  that  coy  Phyllis  might  be 
won  by  such  shining  attractions. 

Life  was  very  dull  for  Lady  Eva  Waynflete. 
She  was  twenty-four,  had  been  an  only  child,  and 
was  now  an  orphan.  She  lived  on  her  estate  with 
an  old  aunt  for  propriety.  Lady  Eva  had  not 
been  happily  constituted.  She  did  not  like  the 
country,  but  she  abhorred  town.  She  was  neither 
quick  nor  clever,  took  no  interest  in  social  ques- 
tions, but  hated  small  talk  more.  She  cared  little 
for  painting,  still  less  about  flowers.  She  only 
endured  animals  and  tolerated  birds.  Women  she 
cordially  despised ;  with  men  she  was  shy,  and  ill  at 
ease  in  their  presence.  At  first  people  had  been 
inclined  to  make  a  fuss  of  her,  ladies  were  ready  to 
introduce  her  as  a  new  beauty ;  men  were  willing 
to  have  her  trotted  out,  and  balance  her  and  her 
belongings  against  single  blessedness.  But  when 
Lady  Eva  persistenlJy  declined  such  kind  over- 
tures, would  do  nothing  so  fashionable  as  tai^e  a 
house  in  Loudon  for  the  season,  or  go  to  Brighton 
at  the  regulated  time,  when  she  simply  refused  to 
have  her  park  cut  up  into  tennis-couits,  and  pro- 
fessed no  wish  to  institute  afternoon  seances  or 
midnight  mesmerisms,  the  county  shrugged  its 
shoulders,  voted  Lady  Eva  Waynflete  a  very  odd 
young  peraon,  and  resolved  to  leave  her  to  her  own 
eccentric  courses;  which  pleased  the  odd  young 
person  vastly,  who  cared  very  little  what  people 
said  of  her  as  lonff  as  they  let  her  alone. 

Still  life  was  dull,  there  was  no  concealing  it. 
To  her,  working  was  inane,  reading  insipid.  A 
high  price  had  been  paid  at  a  high-class  seminary 
for  Lady  Evato  do  as  she  liked,  and  she  had  done  it. 
Her  mind  was  still  in  embryo,  her  body  splendidly 


rose.  Music  onlr 
she  loved,  and  was  a  proficient  on  the  organ  and 
the  harp.  But  even  a  musical  enthusiast  can  find 
it  dull  to  play  continuously  for  seven  hours  a  dsy 
with  no  audience  but  a  deaf  aunt  and  a  lame  pog. 

There  were  confused  accounts  as  to  how  Lady  Era 
first  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  Sam  Hill 
Some  said  that  he  had  valiantly  rescued  her  from 
ahull  which  attacked  her  while  she  was  taking  one 
of  those  solitary  rambles  which  civilization  forbids 
and  society  deplores.  Others  declared  that  she 
had  taken  refuge  at  his  cottage  in  a  thunder-storm, 
underwent  a  process  of  enchantment,  and  became 
the  lawful  prey  of  the  evil  one  as  personified  by 
Sam  Hill.  The  saner  portion  of  the  commani^ 
averred  that  his  exquisite  baritone  had  reached 
her  in  the  church,  tn^t  with  her  usual  august 
directness  she  had  stopped  him  at  the  door,  and 
requested  him  to  come  up  and  sing  in  the  choir 
as  long  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  now  the  varions 
conflicting  statements ;  probably,  the  last  suppo- 
sition was  the  most  correct ;  prooably,  she  went  to 
the  curate,  told  him  what  she  had  done,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to  hii 
sobriety,  Tiorality,  etc. ;  probably,  the  nervoni 
representative  of  the  God-created  establishment 
of  the  English  church,  bowed  before  his  lady- 
patroness,  folded  his  limp  hands  timidly  together, 
and  professed  himself  only  too  delighted  to  take 
any  trouble  to  please  her ;  probably,  also  he  was 
discreet  enouffh  to  forget  to  make  the  inquiries, 
or  having  made  them,  kept  them  within  his  own 
breast. 

The  fact  remains  the  same — Lady  Eva  pl&yed 
the  organ,  and  Sam  Hill  joined  in  the  choir.  Then 
life  began  for  this  poor  Lady  Eva  who  was  a  child 
in  heart  if  a  woman  iu  everything  else.  The  pages 
were  turned  over  for  her  by  a  skilful  hauo,  the 
instrument  was  opened,  the  music  was  handed  to 
her;  every  little  attention  performed  delicately 
and  with  no  ostentation.  At  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice he  waited,  holding  her  gloves  and  parasol  tall 
she  was  ready  to  take  them  from  him ;  he  lingered 
while  she  descended  first,  and  bowed  almost 
reverently  as  she  passed  him.  As  time  went  on  it 
was  observed  that  he  overtook  her— dare  we  say 
she  loitered  ?  He  joined  her  in  the  grassy  lane, 
and  talked  as  he  only  could  talk ;  telling  in  soft^ 
deep  tones,  tales  of  California,  of  sheep-steahng, 
of  gold-digging,  of  moonlight  murders,  of  thirst- 
stricken  fevers. 

She  listened  gravely  and  sweetly,  never  saying 
much,  for  she  had  not  yet  learnt  to  reveal  her  soul : 
heart  language  was  stul  unknown  to  her ;  but  she 
never  stopped  him,  never  said  him  nay.  It  did  not 
enter  her  head  to  wonder  how  he  spoke  so  well, 
sang  in  so  evidently  a  cultivated  way,  why  he  held 
himself  so  erect>  knew  so  exactly  what  to  do,  and 
how  far  to  go.  Like  a  simple  child  listening  to  a 
fairy  tale  she  believed  it  all  implicitly,  and  never 
asked  how  or  why. 

Night  after  night  she  would  wend  her  way  to  a 
deep-cut  lane  between  mossy  banks  and  ifower- 
grown  hedges,  and  wait  on  a  stile  till  the  tall 
angular  figure  with  the  finely-chiselled  features 
was  seen  hastening  towards  her.  She  never 
feigned  surprise,  nor  blushed  at  his  approach. 
With  a  kind  of  regal  frankness  she  disdained  all 
petty  coquetry.  He  would  come  and  lean  against 
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the  gate,  and  she  waited  for  him  to  speak.  His 
moods  were  very  yarions,  but  she  was  no  coward, 
and  patiently  waited  while  he  growled  and  com- 
plained, or  savagely  and  bitterly  lamented  his  fate, 
and  jeered  at  fortune  for  the  way  in  which  she  had 
treated  him.  He  had  once  even  cursed,  not  quite 
beneath  his  breath,  and  when  he  stopped  short  with 
a  half  apology,  she  had  murmured,  **  Never  mind.'' 

Until  that  summer  she  had  scarcely  noticed  the 
smell  of  the  new-mown  hay;  she  had  hardly 
known  the  fragrant  meadow-sweet,  or  the  dainty 
beaatv  of  the  wild  hedge-rose.  Those  walks  in 
the  whispering  woods  taught  her  to  see  and  taught 
her  to  hear.  Honeysuckle  and  woodbine  trailed  at 
her  feet ;  great  ox-eyed  daisies  kissed  her  hands, 
and  the  dark  heavy  foliage  swept  above  her  dusky 
head  and  sighed  lingeringly  of  unsaid  vows. 

They  would  saunter  across  the  fields  which  were 
one  sheet  of  silver  moonlight;  the  moon  herself 
gazing  almost  immodestly  at  them  from  her  domed 
starry  bed.  They  would  dawdle  in  the  little  tract 
of  land  misnamed  a  garden  that  joined  his  cot- 
tage, which  boasted  of  little  else  beyond  cabbages 
and  those  single  pale  roses  with  the  dark  green 
leaves,  which  abound  in  country  churchyards. 
The  rarest  and  most  fragrant  flowers  bloomed  and 
blossomed  unheeded  in  Lady  Eva's  hot-houses: 
none  were  to  her  so  sweet  and  fair  as  the  common 
graveyard  rose  he  gathered  for  her  to  wear.  His 
cabin  was  seduded,  the  garden  was  sheltered,  and 
they  paused  often  by  the  rose  bushes  to  say  a  last 
few  words. 

Once  a  bramble  caught  in  her  hair,  and  as  he 
stooped  to  disentangle  it,  his  moustache  waved 
over  her  forehead,  his  hands  touched  her  face; 
one  short  word  was  thrillingly  whispered  into  her 
ear— a  word  which  tinged  her  creamy  cheek  to  a 
sea-shell  pink.  To  be  precise  she  did  not  catch 
the  exact  word,  nor  could  even  she  ask  him  to 
repeat  it;  but  unimaginative  as  she  was,  she 
knew  enough  to  go  home  slowly  repeating  :— 

"I  am  Lady  Eva  Waynflete,  and  he  is  Sam 
Hill,  a  haymaker." 

Of  course  people  talked :  who  could  help  it  ? 

But  how  was  she  to  know  P  Who  dare  tell  her  ? 
Not  the  pale-faced  curate,  who  trembled  when  she 
spoke  to  him;  who  was  troubled  with  a  truly  vir- 
ginal mind,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  speak 
on  so  delicate  a  subject.  He  could  not  forget  that 
Bhe  was  unmarried,  so  was  he,  which  caused  a 
great  deal  to  be  understood ;  and  Lady  Eva,  as  he 
had  reason  to  know,  refused  to  unaerstand  on 
certain  occasions.  No  one  could  be  so  densely 
obtnse  as  Lady  Eva  when  it  suited ;  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,  for  it  necessitated  quite  a 
coarse  explanation  before  she  allowed  that  she 
comprehended,  and  from  this  his  virginal  nature 
recoiled.  Who  could  tell  herP  Not  her  deaf 
annt  who  knew  nothing  that  was  going  on ;  not 
a  tried  and  trusted  servant,  for  thcj  were  all  com- 
paratively new.  To  interfere  with  Lady  Eva 
would  cost  any  one  of  them  his  place,  and  a  place 
at  Way-nflete  meant  little  work,  good  pay,  and  no 
supervision.  No;  she  must  go  on  her  own  way 
uncounselled  and  unchecked. 

How  would  it  end  P 

Both  asked  themselves  the  question,  he  with 
passionful  intensity,  she  with  a  vague  dreaminess, 
not  wishing  it  to  end  at  all,  nor  daring  to  formulate 
in  her  mind  the  stem  fact  that  it  could  not  last, 
it  must  end  sooner  or  later— yes,  sooner  or  later. 


Which  was  it  to  be  P  He  had  stayed  on  for  the 
corn-harvest,  and  done  odd  jobs  here  and  there, 
always  coming  back  to  his  cottage  in  the  ddL 
He  was  going  to  stay  for  the  harvest  thanksgiving, 
and  after  that,  no  one  know.  Now  he  was  cutting 
the  com  with  a  number  of  others  on  Lady  Eva's 
cornfields ;  and  she,  with  a  royal  disregard  of  con* 
ventionality,  came  down  to  the  fiela  with  her 
steward,  ccJled  him  to  speak  to  her,  kept  him  by 
her  side,  speaking  sedately  and  demurely,  what 
every  one  might  hear ;  but  singling  him  out  in  a 
way  that  but  increased  his  unpopularity  among 
his  comrades,  the  more  so,  as  they  had  not  yet 
recovered  their  equanimity  on  leaming  that  Lady 
Eva  sent  for  him  to  the  house  to  practise  some 
solo  for  the  harvest  festival.  This  fact  let  out  by 
one  of  the  servants  who  would  not  have  objected  to 
his  attention,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  smouldering 
fire  of  their  discontent.  Sam  knew  it  all,  but  only- 
scowled  the  more,  was  recklessly  defiant,  and 
showed  that  he  scorned  them  all  alike. 

The  hot  August  sun  blazed  on  the  heated  brows 
and  bent  forms  of  the  reapers  as,  having  completed 
their  survey,  Lady  Eva  and  her  steward  walked 
from  the  field. 

"  That  fellow  is  a  sulky  dog,*'  said  the  steward, 
indicating  Sam  with  his  stick, "  and  yet  all  the 
village  lasses  are  mad  about  him  ;  it  is  his  own 
f^ult  if  he  does  not  take  a  wife  home  with  him. 
Folk  say  he  has  his  eye  on  little  Nannie  Shelley, 
your  kitchen  maid." 

Lady  Eva  said  "Indeed,"  which  was  as  much 
as  she  ever  said.  But  when  alone,  she  paced  her 
terrace  walk,  and  thought  of  what  she  had  been 
told.  Why  should  it  not  be  soP  Could  it  be 
Lady  Eva  to  be  jealous  of  her  kitchen  maid  P  The 
commonness  of  her  late  proceedings  strack  her 
with  a  fearful  chill.  She  roDeated  over  and  over 
again,  but  the  words  soundea  hollow  and  brought 
no  meaning. 

"I  am  Lady  Eva  Waynflete;  and  he  is  Sam 
Hill,  a  haymaker," 

The  iron  entered  into  her  soul  and  tortured  her. 

Other  men  had  held  aloof  from  her,  had  been 
afraid  of  her  apathy,  had  detected  contempt  in 
her  cool  indifference,  nad  discovered  scom  beneath 
her  passive  languor.  But  he,  with  strong  auda- 
city, had  forced  her  to  know  him ;  had  claimed 
G^ompanionship  as  a  right,  her  friendship  as  a  gift. 
As  the  stronger  he  nad  taken  the  lead ;  nad 
assumed  a  power  to  guard  her — and — she  had  let 
him  take  it ! 

What  wonder  if  companionship  and  friendship 
had  softened  into  love  r  For  after  all  Lady  Eva 
was  only  a  human  bein^,  and  love  may  generally 
be  resolved  into  a  question  of  proximity. 

While  poor  Lady  Eva  was  suffering  from  being 
brought  mto  rivalry  with  her  kitchen  maid,  while 
the  vulgarity  and  lowness  (or  what  he  might 
regard  as  such)  of  her  conduct,  was  painfully 
forced  upon  her,  Sam  Hill  was  fretting  and 
fuming  beneath  the  stars  asking  himself  over  and 
over  again,  "  How  will  it  end  P  " 

His  life  had  not  been  a  good  life ;  he  knew  it» 
and  he  owned  it. 

He  had  victimized  many  a  woman,  and  felt  no 
pang  of  remorse. 

He  was  at  the  present  time  living  under  an  as- 
sumed name  and  with  an  assumed  occupation,  to 
escape  the  hands  of  justice  for  a  dastard  deed. 
AU  nis  life  he  had  been  desperate ;  should  he  do 
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the  boldest  act  of  a  bold  career  and  ask  Lady  Eva 
to  sbare  his  fate  P  Even  his  passionate  love  did  not 
prevent  him  from  guaging  her  correctly.  He 
Knew  that  she  was  not  impnlsive,  that  she  was 
cantions  and  slow  to  act.  He  felt  that  if  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him  he  mnst  tell  her  all,  for  she 
wonld  not  wed  in  the  dark. 

That  telling  all  comprised  so  much  from  which 
his  nature  shrank ! 

He  walked  about  till  dawn  and  came  to  no 
decision,  then  had  to  go  to  work. 

The  sun  shone  fiercely,  and  Sam  worked  as  if 
his  life  depended  on  it.  As  usual  he  was  taciturn 
to  the  others ;  he  looked  and  looked  in  vain  for 
some  sign  of  Lady  Eva;  she  never  came  in  sight. 
The  heat  affected  the  tempers  of  the  refers,  and 
as  the  afternoon  waned,  work  slackenea,  conver- 
sation was  louder  and  less  friendly. 

Full  of  a  strange  unrest,  Lady  Eva  tossed  aside 
her  embroidery,  and  about  seven  o'clock  left  the 
house.  The  air  was  very  oppressive ;  a  hot  steam 
seemed  to  flutter  on  the  earth's  surface ;  the  sky 
was  a  thick  pearlv  haze,  and  the  sun  like  a  great 
clot  of  glorified  blood. 

Did  jealousy  make  her  bend  her  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  cornfield ;  did  she  wish  to  satisfy 
herself  that  ho  wanted  her  friendship— and  nothing 
more? 

She  walked  slowly,  very  slowly,  down  the  lane, 
hidden  from  the  workers  by  the  tall  hedges  and 
spreading  trees.  Through  the  leaves  she  saw  the 
reapers  standing  in  a  group  in  .  the  centre  of  the 
field,  round  some  one,  taller  and  darker  than  the 
rest.  Instinctively  she  paused :  Sam  Hill  was 
standing  at  bay  with  his  head  thrown  back  and 
a  set  look  on  his  face  which  was  not  nice  to  see. 

And  as  she  stood  spell-bound  on  that  still 
summer  night,  words  came  wafted  to  her  which 
made  her  blood  run  cold.  Her  name  was  bandied 
about  from  one  labourer  to  another ;  loose  jokes 
raised  a  hearty  lauah ;  low  epithets  were  applied 
to  her  which  brought  cordial  applause.  Sam  Hill 
stood  therewith  a  naughty  curve  oil  his  lips,  motion- 
less and  proud;  he  knew  they  were  trying  to 
rouse  him,  and  he  disdained  to  be  roused  by  such 
a  motley  crew.  But  his  patience  wore  out  at  last : 
his  blood  was  up,  and  at  some  insult  to  her  he 
sprung  on  one  side  as  if  he  had  been  stung,  drew 
a  knife  from  his  pocket,  deliberately  opened  it, 
and  fiung  it  at  the  speaker. 

It  missed  its  aim  (perhaps  it  was  intended  to 
do  so),  the  man  rushea  at  him,  and  they  closed  in 
deadly  struggle.  The  contest  was  fairly  equal, 
and  there  was  no  telling  who  would  have  gamed 
the  victory  if  Sam  Hill  had  not  tripped  and  fallen 
heavily  on  his  own  knife.  The  blade  entered  his 
chest,  and  in  a  moment  the  stubble  was  dyed  with 
the  rich  dark  blood  which  poured  from  the  wound. 
The  whole  scene  had  lasted  but  a  few  minutes. 

The  men  stood  off  frightened  and  aghast  at  the 
still  prone  figure  of  one  whom  a  short  hour  ago 
had  been  amon^  them  in  his  vigour  and  prime. 

How  she  did  it  she  could  not  tell,  but  when  she 
saw  him  fall  Lady  Eva  got  over  the  fence,  came 
up  to  the  spot,  and  the  first  thing  she  could  re- 
member was  that  she  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
and  his  head  was  on  her  lap. 

She  knew  as  in  a  dream  that  one  had  gone 
for  the  doctor,  another  for  some  water,  a  third  to 
the  Hall  for  some  bandages,  a  fourth  to  a  cottage 
for  some  boards  on  which  to  bear  him  home«  bat 


whether  she  had  sent  them,  or  why  they  all  so 
shamefacedly  slunk  away  she  could  not  have  told 
then. 

She  knew  that  she  was  left  alone  with  the  gaunt 
pory  man  ;  his  livid  face  turned  up  to  the  sky, 
nis  heart's  blood  dripping  on  to  her  white  dress, 
and  trickling  down  the  arm  she  had  placed  to  sup- 
port him.  At  first,  mechanically,  she  had  taken 
her  handkerchief  of  the  finest  cambric  and  tried 
to  staunch  the  wound,  but  it  had  been  saturated 
in  a  moment,  and  she  had  helplessly  let  it  fall. 
So  she  remained  in  her  dazed  unthinking  agony : 
he  never  moved  and  she  never  spoke :  she  saw 
nothing  but  blood  and  corn,  and  com  and  blood ; 
she  heard  nothing  but  the  beating  of  her  own 
heart,  and  the  ticking  of  her  own  watch. 

It  seemed  like  hours  though  but  a  short  time 
had  elapsed  when  two  men  returned  with  strips  of 
coarse  linen  with  which  they  bound  his  wound 
roughly  but  effectively ;  the  doctor  arrived  before 
this  operation  was  completed,  and  as  soon  as  a 
shutter  could  be  procured,  Sam  HiU  was  placed 
on  it  and  borne  to  his  cottage.  Lady  Eva  fol- 
lowed, not  caring  that  her  dress  was  blood-stained, 
her  hand  wet  with  damp  sweat  from  his  brow,  her 
face  wan  and  haggard  as  a  spectre.  She  must 
know  how  it  would  end ;  the  doctor  had  not  said 
it  was  hopeless,  and  she  lived  on  his  very  words. 

She  will  never  forget  that  walk,  though  it  lasted 
but  twenty  minutes.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the 
full  harvest  moon  gazed  placidly  and  calmly  on 
the  peaceful  landscape.  The  stars  came  out  one  by 
one.  the  cool  dusk  brought  out  eerie  bats,  ghostly 
nignt-birds,  croaking  frogs,  and  fluttering  insects. 
Far  awa^in  the  distance  was  the  faint  swirl  of  the 
sea,  beating  against  the  rocks  as  her  lieart  beat 
against  her  breast. 

When  she  walked  down  the  garden  path,  which 
BO  often  ere  now  she  had  traversed  in  company 
with  him,  she  found  that  the  doctor  had  dismissed 
everybody,  and  was  in  the  sick  man's  room  with 
Mrs.  Hill.  Lady  Eva  sat  down  patiently  in  the 
porch ;  she  could  hear  voices  low  and  hushed  in- 
side ;  she  would  wait  and  meet  him  here.  So  sbe 
sat,  and  leaned  her  head  against  the  green  lattice 
work,  and  saw  as  one  who  did  not  see,  the  shadows 
of  the  trees,  the  patches  of  clear  cold  moonhght, 
the  shining  ripples  on  the  water-lilies  in  the  pond. 
She  looked  tnrough  the  open  door,  into  the  tidy 
kitchen,  and  wondered  what  was  the  use  of  so 
many  kinds  of  pans,  hung  up  over  the  dresser ; 
wondered  if  people  ever  forgot  and  used  the  wrong 
sort,  and  if  the  result  was  very  disastrous ;  won- 
dered if  Sam  swore  when  his  dinner  was  not  right, 
and  had  a  strange  tight  feeling  in  her  throaty 
which  recalled  her  to  herself.  Had  she  been 
dreaming  there,  or  was  she  going  to  sleep  now  P 
She  felt  sick  and  shivery  ;  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
grate ;  she  would  go  and  sit  by  it.  She  got  up 
giddy  and  weak,  entered  the  kitchen,  and  helj>ea 
herself  to  some  milk  standing  in  a  tumbler,  then 
found  some  water  and  washed  her  hands.  She 
had  hardly  sat  down  again,  when  the  doctor  came 
from  the  inner  room.  He  started  when  he  saw 
her. 

"  Lady  Eva,  this  is  very  good  of  you  to  take  so 
much  interest  in  your  tenants.  You  must  be 
worn  out  with  the  annoyance  of  so  disagreeble  a 
thing  having  happened  on  your  property.  I  have 
sent  for  my  trap  to  come  here  at  once,  you  mast 
let  me  drive  you  home." 
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"Your  patient  P  "  slie  contrived  to  ask. 

**  Can't  do  much  for  him  "  he  said  briskly ;  "he 
won't  last  more  than  a  couple  of  hours.  He  has 
literally  bled  to  death:  pity,  he  seems  a  fine 
fellow.*^ 

Doctor  Clare  was  a  new  comer,  and  knew  no 
reason  why  he  should  soften  the  verdict  to  her. 
He  practised  the  fashionable  swagger  of  eminent 
physicians,  and  boasted  of  polishing  off  so  many 
cases  in  so  many  minutes.  This  hsA  been  a  neat 
case ;  he  had  seen  at  once  all  that  could  be  done, 
and  he  had  done  it.  He  could  not  understand 
the  simple  villagers  creduHty  in  his  skill,  nor  how 
thev  looked  up  to  him  as  having  the  power  of  life 
and  death  in  his  hands. 

^  He  was  rattling  on  in  this  strain  to  his  unheeding 
listener,  saying  how  Mrs.  Hill  was  beside  herself 
with  grief,  and  besought  him  to  cure  the  sick 
man,  insisted  on  his  sending  some  medicine,  though 
he  knew  it  was  useless,  when  Mrs.  Hill  joined 
them. 

Once  glance  at  the  ashen  face  and  wild  woful 
eyes  made  Lady  Eva  aware  that  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  grief  deeper  than  her  own. 

"  You  have  not  gone  yet,  doctor  ?  "  Mrs.  Hill 
Baid,  and  there  was  reproach  in  her  tone. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  my  trap,  my  good  woman." 

*'  I  have  been  Slinking,"  she  went  on,  never  cast- 
ing one  glance  at  the  other  visitor,  "that  may  be 
you  would  give  me  a  lift  doctor ;  I  should  get  the 
medicine  quicker  than  if  we  wait  for  traps  and 
bovs." 

"  Impossible,"  he  answered  impatiently.  "  Lady 
Eva  will  have  the  vacant  seat,  the  boy  must  walk 
back  and  will  bring  it  without  delay. 

"  It  is  losing  time,  sir."  she  persisted,  "  every 
moment  is  of  value.  I  have  to  answer  for  his  life 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  precious;  he  must  not 
die." 

Here  she  broke  down,  and  throwing  her  apron 
over  her  head  began  to  wail.  Doctor  Clare  looked 
apologetically  at  Lady  Eva. 

•*  It  is  very  disagreeable  when  these  people  will 
make  scenes,"  he  remarked^  *'  she  does  nob  know 
what  she  says.'' 

"  You  must  take  her  as  she  asks,"  replied  Lady 
Eva,  suddenly,  '*  I  will  stay  till  she  comes  back. 

Doctor  Clare  knew  that  Lady  Eva  was  reputed 
eccentric,  but  even  with  that  knowledge  he  was 
slightly  staggered  at  such  an  exhibition  of  it.  It 
was  useless  to  contest'  the  matter;  she  was  her 
own  mistress ;  and  he  did  not  forget  that  compli- 
ance might  gain  him  an  entrance  to  Waynlfete 
Hall,  and  an  entrance  not  very  far  off,  he  thoughti 
as  he  drove  away  with  the  old  woman,  and  left 
Lady  Eva  standing  in  the  porch  looking  more  dead 
than  alive.  She  waited  till  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
had  died  away,  then  went  to  the  sick  man's  room. 
•  *  •  * 

He  is  lying  with  closed  eves,  propped  up  with 
pillows,  his  pallid  face  and  bloodless  lips  standing 
out  in  contrast  with  his  jet  hair.  His  hands  are 
outside  on  the  counterpane ;  there  is  a  rigid  air 
about  the  figure  which  strikes  her  with  awe. 

She  sinks  on  her  knees,  she  dare  not  touch,  she 
can  only  gaze  and  gaze.  She  is  dumb  in  her 
misery.  He  opens  his  eyes,  and  shows  no  surprise 
at  seeing  her  there.  Still  she  kneels  and  looks ; 
she  knows  that  he  is  going  from  her,  and  going 
from  her  for  ever;  yet  she  is  powerless  to  tell  the 
anguish  of  her  souli  or  confess  her  love  for  him. 


Presently  there  is  a  convulsive  tremor  through 
his  frame,  his  fingers  close  and  unclose ;  he  opens 
his  eyes  and  keeps  them  open. 

"  Am  I  going  to  live  P  "  he  asks,  and  there  is  a 
fierce  eagerness  in  the  faint  tones. 

She  only  shakes  her  head. 

"HowlongshaUIlastP" 

"Two  hours." 

There  is  a  hoarse  rattle  in  her  throat,  and  she 
has  to  clutch  the  bed-clothes  to  keep  from  falling. 

A  look  of  relief  passes  over  his  face. 

"  I  mavltell  you  all  then,"  he  says,  "  I  was  bound 
by  oath  before.  I  want  your  pity  and  I  want  your 
love." 

He  stops  and  breathes  heavily. 

She  bows  her  head  still  lower ;  not  a  sound  comes 
from  her  lips. 

"  It  is  a  long  tale,"  he  begins,  with  a  gasp. 

She  raises  her  head  and  shudders  at  the  grey- 
ness  of  his  face.  She  wipes  the  sweat  away,  and 
moistens  his  stiffening  lips  with  water. 

"  Don't  tell  it,"  she  whispers,  as  she  bends  over 
him,  "  it  can  make  no  difference  now." 

He  takes  her  hand  and  keeps  it ;  there  is  silence 
for  a  while. 

"  You  knew  I  loved  you  P  "  he  inquires  presently, 
and  approaching  annihilation  has  not  robbed  his 
voice  of  its  tenderness. 

"  Yes ;  "  no  blush,  no  bashfulness,  a  plain  ques- 
tion asked,  a  plain  answer  given. 

"  And  you  loved  me,  too  ?  " 

**  Yes ; "  the  word  comes  from  her  parched  mouth 
with  an  effort ;  she  could  not  have  said  more. 

*'  Eliss  me  before  I  die." 

He  makes  a  movement  as  if  he  would  take  her 
in  his  arms,  but  her  grief  finds  utterance  at  last. 

She  throws  herself  on  her  knees,  and,  taking  his 
hand,  presses  it  closely  and  passionately  to  her 
lips.  She  bows  herself  over  it,  and  he  feels  the 
great  hot  tears  fall  thickly  on  his  wrist  and  arm. 

He  lies  back  with  a  happy  smile  till  this  storm 
of  grief  and  passion,  love  and  despair  have  passed. 
After  all  he  has  understood  her  as  no  one  else  has 
or  ever  will  again. 

He  waits  till  nature  has  relieved  itself,  and 
while  he  waits — ^he  dies. 

When,  at  last,  her  bosom  heaves  less  convul- 
sively, and  she  raises  her  head  with  a  new-bom 
lovehght  in  her  eyes,  she  meets  in  return  only  the 
gaze  of  a  corpse,  and  sees  a  sweet  smile  on  his 
lips  such  as  they  have  never  worn  since  he  was  a 
child. 

Lady  Eva  does  not  faint,  she  does  not  scream ; 
she  gently  unclasps  the  dead  hand,  still  warm, 
from  contact  with  hers,  and,  moving  on  tip-toe, 
creeps  away  from  the  cotLage  as  if  afraid  of  dis- 
turbing some  one  asleep. 

She  walks  unsteadily  through  the  lane  into  the 
very  field,  sees  the  pool  of  dark  red  blood,  the 
dyed  wheat-ears,  stoops  and  picks  up  a  few,  sees 
what  glistens  like  a  crimson  rag,  recognizes  her 
own  cambric,  and  takes  it  though  not  yet  dry. 
She  sees  the  fatal  knife,  and  still  calmly  though 
as  one  walking  in  her  sleep,  she  takes  it,  shuts  it 
with  difficulty,  ponders  a  moment,  and  then  throws 
it  down  again.  It  might  be  wanted  at  the  inquest. 
She  gets  home,  looks  herself  in  her  room,  and 
throws  herself  on  her  bed.  Blood  dances  before 
her  eyes,  glitters,  shines,  sparkles;  she  sees 
bloody  cloths,  bloody  faces,  bloody  fingers  wher- 
ever she  looks.  Yet  with  it  all  comes  the  unspoken 
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thought:  "It  is  better  so;  it  never  could  have 
been." 

For  days  she  was  prostrate  and  had  to  lie  in  a 
dark  room,  too  ill  to  appear  at  the  inquest,  too  ill 
even  to  know  when  they  buried  him.  She  went 
abroad  as  soon  as  she  was  well,  and  before  her 
departure  never  sought  the  old  woman,  never  paid 
a  visit  to  his  grave.  So  his  secret  died  with  him ; 
she  never  tried  to  know.  That  one  brief  dream 
was  over,  why  try  to  revive  the  pain  P 

Two  more  years  and  she  was  married  to  one  of 
her  own  rank,  young,  rich,  and  good.  He  was 
justly  proud  of  her  and  their  four  children. 
!reople  envied  her,  and  said  no  wonder  she  became 
younger  and  handsomer  every  year — she  had  not 
even  the  fabled  ro^e-leaf  in  her  lot 

None  knew  of  a  certain  satin-wood  box  which 
held  a  piece  oi  fine  cambric,  stained  almost  brown, 
and  a  few  wheat-ears  of  the  same  rusty  hue. 
None  saw  her  shudder  as  she  touched  these 
things ;  none  saw  her  face  as  once  more  she  beheld 
the  golden  corn,  a  setting  sun, a  ghastly  strong  face 
and  olood — blood  pouring  over  the  picture  till  all 
became  a  confused  mist  and  mingled  with  her 
tears. 

None  heard  her  whisper  as  she  closed  the 
spring : 

"I  was  Lady  Eva,  and  he,  a  haymaker." 


THE  WIND  AND  THE  HAWTHORN 
BLOSSOMS. 

OVER  the  rippling  river 
I  hear  the  wind's  low  sigh ; 
The  rushes  bend  and  quiver 

When  e*er  it  passes  oy. 
The  wondrous  song  of  Ocean 

It  bears  upon  his  wings, 
And  a  strange  and  new  emotion 
In  every  blossom  springs. 

The  hawthorn  boughs  are  breaking 

Into  showers  of  scented  enow, 
Which  the  breeze  is  lightly  shaking 

Down  to  the  stream  below. 
Ah  !  foolish,  tiny  flowers 

To  leave  the  parent  tree, 
And  seek  the  coral  bowers 

Of  the  far-o£P,  singing  sea. 

The  heedless  wind  has  told  them 

That  if  they  can  reach  the  waves. 
The  Ocean  will  clasp  and  fold  them 

Away  ill  its  gleaming  caves ; 
And  to  shining  pearls  transform  them, 

Or  whispering,  tinted  shells. 
Or  set  them  to  chime  till  the  end  of  all  Time 

A  miniature  peal  of  bells. 

The  cruel,  darkening  river 

Hurries  them  swiftly  by. 
And  the  trees  and  rushcM  shiver. 

For  the  blossoms  are  doomed  to  die ; 
And  each  tiny  heart  is  riven 

With  the  storm  that  breaks  'ere  the  day. 
And  the  hope  that  the  wind  had  given 

Hath  perished  for  ever  and  aye. 

A,  J.  M.  L. 


WASPS. 

IF  we  admit  that  wasps  are  beautiful,  it  is  about 
all  we  can  say  in  their  favour.   They  meet 
with  universal  detestation,  and,  perhaps,  not  with- 
out reason.    Still,  these  much-persecuted  insects 
are  worthy  of  some  consideration.   That  they  were 
the  first  inventors  of  paper  cannot  be  doubted, 
while  as  architects  and  builders  they  far  excel 
savage  man.   A  wasps'  nest  is  of  superior  con- 
struction to  many  human  houses,  even  in  our  own 
country.    Some  kinds  build  in  holes  in  the  earth, 
others  in  trees.   With  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring,  single  wasps  may  be  seen  flying  about 
sunny  bankB,  examining  every  hole  and  comer 
with  great  care.   These  are  queens  that  have  sur- 
vived the  winter,  on  the  outlook  for  a  desirable 
residence.    They  spent  their  winter  asleep,  in 
solitary  seclusion,  for  the  nest  is  only  used  for 
rearing  the  next  generation.    Having  found  a 
suitable  place,  the  queen  mother  begins  to  work, 
not  at  the  foundation,  but  at  the  roof  of  her 
domicile.    She  flies  to  the  nearest  old  pailing, 
tears  off  some  fibres  from  the  wood,  reduces  them 
to  a  pulp,  and  hastens  back  to  the  spot  selected 
for  the  nest.   This  operation  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  until  she  has  formed  a  short  papier-macJie 
stalactite  from  the  roof.   To  the  bottom  end  of 
this  she  attaches  three  small  cells,  and  lays  an  egg 
in  each.    She  next  constructs  a  roof  over  them, 
and  by-and-by  makes  more  cells  and  lays  eggs  in 
them  also.   Meanwhile,  the  three  first  cells  pro- 
duce tiny  grubs,  which  reauire  to  be  carefully  fed. 
They  grow  rapidly,  head  downwards,  and  aa  they 
grow,  the  walls  of  their  cells  are  lengthened.  At 
this  stage  the  queen  has  a  busy  time ;  she  works 
late  and  early,  without  having  a  moment  to  spare-. 
Her  duties  are  neither  light  nor  few,  as  the  chamber 
probably  requires  to  be  enlarged  ;  the  grnbs  want 
food ;  the  material  for  the  nest  has  to  be  conveyed, 
prepared,  and  built  in,  and  all  this  must  go  on 
without  interfering  with  the  deposition  of  eggs. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  elder  grubs  cease  to  be 
a  concern;  they  ^ve  up  feeding,  spin  a  silken 
covering  over  their  cells,  and  cnange  into  the 
perfect  state  in  retirement.    When  they  come 
forth  they  relieve  the  parent  wasp  of  the  heaviest 
part  of  her  labours.    She,  therefore,  always  takes 
care  that  the  first  hatched  shall  be  "  workers." 

Wasps,  like  bees,  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
queens,  or  females,  the  males,  and  the  workers. 
Queens  are  easily  recognised,  as  they  are  lariger 
and  longer  than  the  others.  The  males  are  less 
than  the  females,  but  larger  than  workers.  They 
have  no  sting,  they  do  no  work,  and  when  they 
have  served  their  purpose,  they  die  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  workers  also  die  at  the  beginning 
of  winter.  They  live  for  others,  not  for  themselves, 
yet  their  industry  certainly  seems  to  be  poorly 
rewarded.  They  are  introduced  into  a  nucleus  of 
a  nest,  which  they  complete ;  they  keep  the  colony 
in  provisions ;  they  feed  the  young,  in  fact  they  do 
everything,  and  die  when  it  Is  done!  Possibly 
they  are  resigned  to  their  fate.  One  of  their  last 
actions  would  seem  to  indicate  how  fully  alive  they 
are  to  the  evil  days  that  draw  nigh.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  they  drag  out  any  grubs  that  may 
be  in  the  nest  and  leave  them  to  perish  quickly, 
to  save  them  from  a  slower  death.  Then  the  entire 
population  abandon  their  home  for  altogether. 
The  males  and  workers  having  lived  the  fiul  term 
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of  their  natural  life,  are  seen  no  more ;  but  a  pro- 
portion  of  the  queens  will  succeed  in  hiding  them- 
selves during  winter,  and  emerge  next  sprincr  to 
found  fresh  colonies.  Thus  a  single  wasp,  killed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  represents  a  riddance 
of  a  thousand  or  two  later  on. 

A  wasps'  nest  is  an  extremely  interesting  object. 
Beginning  at  the  top,  the  combs  are  arranged  in  a 
series  of  layers,  each  wider  than  the  preccdmg,  and 
divided  by  short  pillars,  so  that  the  top  of  one 
series  sorves  as  a  floor,  which  allows  the  wasps  in 
to  feed  the  grubs,  that  head-downwards,  are  con- 
tained in  the  terrace  above.  Nothing  could  be 
neater  or  more  suitable  than  this  arrangement ; 
there  is  no  space  lost,  and  there  is  every  conveni- 
ence for  getting  at  and  feeding  the  young.  The 
whole  nest  is  enclosed  in  a  thick  paper  case,  which 
keeps  out  dirt,  and  also  acts  as  a  protection  against 
enemies.  As  an  increasing  population  requires 
that  the  chamber  should  be  enlarged  from  time  to 
time,  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  inmates 
taking  material  from  the  inside  of  the  paper 
shell,  which  is  generally  fuUv  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  building  it  on  the  outside. 

The  wasps  of  one  nest  have  been  known  to 
join  a  neighbouring  swarm,  stronger  than  them- 
selves, Derhaps  for  additional  security.  This  is 
regardea  as  a  voluntary,  not  a  compulsory,  union. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
"THB  BOTAL  PANORAMA.** 

"  T  THOUGHT  I  had  done  with  noise  and 
1  worry,"  said  Septimus  Dudley,  half  aloud. 
"But  I  was  mistaken !  liife  is  nothing — nothing 
if  not  quiet !  Look  at  them— listen  to  them ! 
What  a  vile  jumble  of  colours — what  discord! 
And  to  thiuk  that  they  should  have  posted  them- 
selves and  their  abominable  thing  exactly  opposite 
my  windows  ! " 

The  "  thing "  thus  apostrophized  was  "  The 
Boyal  Panorama,"  or  *'The  Magnificent  and 
Unique  Series  of  Views,  representing  the  War  in 
the  Crimea,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  accom- 
paniment." 

But  this  splendid  affair,  the  advertisements  of 
which  had  made  all  the  dead  walls  in  and  about 
Little  Island  glorious  with  rainbow  letters  a  foot 
high,  was  nothing  more  to  the  angry  Mr.  Dudley 
than  "an  abominable  thing!"  So  you  see 
"there  are  two  sides  to  every  question;"  also, 
"one  man's  meat  is  another  man  s  poison." 

Septimus  Dudley  did  not  believe  himself  to  be  a 
selfish  person,  and' yet — well,  perhaps  each  one  of 
us  is  selfish  too ;  and  certainly  he  did  feel  himself 
an  injured  man  when  he  saw  the  glaring  posters 
and  heard  the  brass  band  exactly  opposite  his 
study  windows. 

A  study  and  a  studio  at  once.  He  had  been 
in  early  life  a  surgeon  in  the  Koyal  Navy,  but  had 
given  up  his  profession  and  taken  to  the  life  of  an 
amateur  artist  when  the  death  of  a  relative  left 
him  in  an  independent  position.   An  amateur  he 
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certainly  was,  never  likely  to  see  his  work  accepted 
for  the  Koyal  Academy ;  for  though  he  had  taste 
and  talent,  and  a  real  love  for  his  art,  his  pretty 
sketches  were  not  excellent  enough. 

"  Why  on  earth  you  didn't  suck  to  your  pro- 
fession,' his  old  friends  said  when  they  visited 
h»jn,  "  we  can't  imagine  !  Surely  you  would  have 
had  a  busier  and  a  more  useful  life ;  you,  too,  who 
always  loved  the  sea,  don't  you  remember  ?  " 

Any  one  who  looked  round  on  the  walls  of 
the  studio  would  have  known  that  the  artist  loved 
the  sea.  In  calm  weather  or  in  stormy,  with  the 
dark  waves  breaking  angrily  against  darker  rocks 
or  with  a  blue  sky  over  bluer  water,  there  you  saw 
it.  Mr.  Dudley  was  never  weary  of  that  one  sub- 
ject, and  shunned  the  land — or  his  pencil  did^ 
almost  as  much  as  a  fish  would. 

His  friends  could,  and  did,  see  enough  of  marine 
views,  on  the  walls  or  in  his  portfolio.   But  one 

Sicture  they  did  not  see— a  mere  rough  sketch, 
one  from  memory,  unfinished.  It  hung  with  its 
face  to  the  wall.  Two  letters  and  a  dat^— twenty 
years  before  this  story  opens — were  pencilled  on 
the  canvas.  Twenty  years!  A  huge  slice  in  a 
man's  life!  When  he  began  that  picture,  a 
labour  of  love,  he  was  only  twenty-five.  Now  he 
is  a  middle-aged  man,  with  plenty  of  silver  in  his 
hair,  and  a  thin  worn  face.  Once  upon  a  time  he 
had  looked  forward  to  a  very  different  sort  of  life 
— ^to  a  home,  not  a  solitary  one.  Now  he  was 
cynical  and  cross-drained,  liking  his  own  com- 
pany best ;  charitable  as  far  as  mere  almsgiving 
went,  but  not  in  the  larger,  better  sense  of  the 
word,  expecting  little,  asking  little,  from  his 
fellow-men,  looking  with  eyes  of  suspicion  on 
those  who  meant  to  befriend  him,  as  well  as  on 
strangers.  He  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  shell, 
whence  he  peeped  out  with  cold  and  severe 
shrewdness,  shrinking  from  all  attempts  to  draw 
him  forth. 

"Why  could  they  not  take  their  wretched 
panorama  somewhere  else  P  Surely  England  is 
wide  enough  without  coming  to  a  place  like  this. 
No  one  but  a  fool  could  take  pleasure  in  seeing 
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canvas,  or  in  hearing  a  brass  band,  out  of  time 
and  tune,  murdering  '  fine  old  English  airs.' " 

But  Mr.  Dudley  was  in  the  minority  when  he 
said  this. 

All  Little  Island  to  a  man — with  the  one  excep- 
tion— meant  to  patronise  "  The  Royal  Panorama." 
Had  it  not  been  exhibited  "  before  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  P  "  or  so  the  fiaming^  posters  said. 
The  rector  had  gone  to  see  it,  taking  his  boys, 
the  school  children  were  going,  even  old  Colonel 
Gurry,  the  half-pay  officer,  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be  a  iudge  of  military  things,  had  openly 
declared  that  it  was  "  very  well  done  indeed, '  and 
that  the  peformance  deserved  the  snpport  of  the 
Little-islanders.  But  Mr.  Dudley,  pointing  to 
the  exaggeiated  and  too  highly  coloured  pictures 
on  the  dead  walls,  peevishly  asked  if  it  was  possible 
that  educated  and  reasonaole  creatures,  with  eyes 
and  ears,  could  possibly  see  anything  to  admire  in 
the  impossible  cavalry  and  gigantic  infantry  that 
the  yisitoPB  to  the  Royal  Panorama"  were  called 
upon  to  behold.  "  You  are  too  difficult  to  please,'* 
said  the  rector,  who  had  spent  a  very  satisfactory 
hour  on  the  front  seat,  taking  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  war  pictures,  from  the  landing  in  the  Crimea 
to  the  taking  of  Sebastopol.   "  What  you  despise 
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80  mucb,  and  disclaim  against,  has  cost  that  poor 
man  a  good  deal  of  money ;  he  lives  by  it  honestly, 
works  hard,  too— supports  his  wife  and  children. 
I  met  him  at  the  stationer's,  and  we  had  a  little 
chat"  added  the  clergjrman,  the  kindest  of  mortals. 

"1  wish  very  much  he  took  himself  and  his 
honest  work  out  of  this— do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
the  wretched  thiuff  is  at  all  like  real  life  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word  it  isn't  bad — it  gives  one  an 
idea  of  battles  and  so  forth — and  they  have  some 
fair  music,  too." 

"Music!  what?  the  brass  band?  do  yon  call 
that  music  P  " 

**  Well,  1  declare  I  like  it ;  they  play  with  a  good 
deal  of  spirit,  and  then  there  is  some  singing,  too." 

"  Worse  and  worse." 

"Not  at  all.  I'm  not  much  of  a  judge,  to  be 
sure,  but  Uiere  is  a  lad  who  seems  to  me  to  have 
a  pretty  voice,  and  he  sang  pretty  songs  too." 

Mr.  Dudley  did  not  say  that  it  was  very  easy  to 
please  the  clergyman,  he  contented  himself  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

**  There  is  to  be  an  evening  performance  to-night, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  mayor,**  said  the  rector. 

^  And  an  end  to  my  comfort !  replied  Mr. 
Dudley  savagely,  the  evening  are  so  warm  that 
one  must  have  the  windows  open,  and  I  can  hear 
the  band  even  when  they  are  closed." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  his  friend  laughing ;  "  why 
not  change  your  rooms— your  dining-room  faces 
the  other  way  ?  " 

"And  destroy  my  comfort,  and  upset  all  my 
arrangements,  because  a  parcel  of  vagabonds — 
why  P  what  are  you  looking  so  grave  for  P  they 
are  vagabonds — aren't  they  P  " 

**  If  you  moan  wanderers,  that  they  certainly 
are ;  poor  too— I  fancy  their  treasury  isn't  over 
well  filled ;  but  once  upon  a  time,  a  little  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  there  were 
twelve  poor  men — wanderers  too,  some  of  them 
taken  from  what  were  then  called  low  and  disre- 
putable callings— of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy." 

Mr.  Dudley  was  silent,  and  presently  the  clergy- 
man went  away,  thinking — 

**  Now  if  I  wanted  money  for  any  charity — for 
one  of  these  very  performers  on  whom  ho  is  so 
hard,  just  because  their  proceedings,  perfectly  just 
and  harmless,  disturb  his  routine — ^he  would  give 
it  without  a  grudge.  For  he  is  a  good  man, 
though  living  too  much  for  and  in  himself." 

Mr.  Dudley,  though  silenced  by  the  speech  of  his 
friend,  was  not  put  in  a  better  or  more  congenial 
humour  by  it. 

Yet  it  was  an  evening  that  should  have  sof- 
tened his  heart.  All  sorts  of  lovely  lights  and 
shades  played  on  the  old-fashioned  houses,  their 
windows— common  prosaic  glass  at  other  times — 
caught  the  level  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
were  straightway  changed  into  fair  jewels. 

The  heavens  were  deep  cloudless  blue — there 
was  a  faint  wind  from  the  west,  laden  with  the 
delicious  scent  of  the  limetrees  and  distant  hay- 
fields. 

From  his  easy  chair,  Mr.  Dudley  could  seo  the 
market-house,  m  the  upper  room  of  which  the 
Panorama — "that  abominable  Panorama" — ^was 
exhibited.  Beyond  that  again,  square  and  grey 
and  old-fashioned,  the  little  church  with  its  circling 
belt  of  noble  trees. 
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The  evening  of  all  others  to  enjoy  in  peace," 
said  he  with  a  groan. 

He  loved  to  open  his  windows— with  him  plenty 
of  fresh  air  was  a  necessity — and  to  be  soothed  by 
the  gentle,  softly  blended  sounds  that  were  so  ha 
removed  from  noise. 

The  open  window,  the  fresh  air  he  had— but 
alas !  exactly  opposite  was  the  market-house, 
from  the  windows  of  it  unwonted  light  was  stroam- 
ing—unwonted  music  pealing ! 

The  streets,  generally  so  bushed  and  still  (for 
the  Little-islanders  retired  to  their  homes  at  an 
early  hour,  and  stray  dogs  and  vagrant  cats  were 
sharply  looked  after  by  the  constable),  echoed  to 
the  feet  of  the  people,  all  hurrying  to  the  Pan- 
orama, each  one  eager  to  secure  a  good  seat.  For 
small  and  remote  as  the  little  town  was,  its 
patriotism  was  warm  and  large-hearted.  Many 
of  the  elder  folk  had  had  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  Crimean  War ;  a  few  of  them,  now  peacefully 
settled  down  in  the  autumn  of  their  days,  had 
actually  worn  the  Queen's  uniform  and  been  under 
fire  at  Alma,  Inkermann,  or  Sebastopol.  Puncta- 
ally  at  eight  o'clock  the  performance  began.  The 
manager  and  proprietor,  "  Signer  Moroni,"  as  he 
was  called  in  tne  advertisements,  though  he  spoke 
very  good  English,  with  what  (but  for  his  Italian 
namejone  should  have  called  a  London  accent, 
explained  each  part  as  the  picture  slowly  rolled 
past  the  spectators.  There  was  a  certain  dash 
and  spirit  about  the  design  and  colouring,  though, 
no  doubt,  a  critical  anatomist  could  have  found 
many  a  fault  in  both,  that  drew  loud  applause 
from  the  crowd.  The  two  wonderful  cavalry 
charges  at  Balaklava  (for  there  were  tiro,  one  as 
daring,  though  hardly  so  hopeless,  as  the  other). 
And  here  the  orator  was  in  his  glory. 

"This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  famous 
Heavy  Cavalry  Charge.  You  perceive  the  mag- 
nificent Scots  Greys,  with  the  noble  Iniskillig 
Dragoons.  In  this  charge.  General  Scarlet— you 
perceive  him  to  the  right,  leading  on  his  men- 
lost  his  helmet,  and  rode  on  bare-headed." 

Then,  too,  the  picture  of  the  more  famous 
"Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred  "  was  slowly  unwound 
before  the  wondering,  admiring  eyes  of  the  eager 
spectators.  In  some  instances,  to  be  sure,  the 
difference  between  Hussar  and  Lancer  was  not 
sufficiently  marked ;  while  the  overwhelming  army 
of  Russians  appeared  to  be  composed  of  men  of 
superhuman  magnitude,  but  what  then  P  Only  a 
few  of  those  present  had  actually  been  in  the 
Crimea,  and  these  were  not  over-critical.  There 
was  a  pause  at  this  part  of  the  programme. 

Mr.  Dudley,  impatiently  wondering  when  the 
whole  thins  shoula  be  over  and  the  market-house 
and  street  left  to  its  normal  condition  of  peaceful 
silence,  thought  that  this  lull  was  a  happy  token, 
and  that  in  a  few  moments  the  spectators  would 
issue  forth  and  betake  themselves  to  their  homes. 
But  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  so.  At  the  very 
moment  he  was  looking  impatiently  across  the 
dark  street  to  see  the  opening  of  the  door  and 
the  subsequent  release  of  the  spectators,  the 
signer  was  announcing  to  the  latter  that  Mr. 
Paul  Campbell,  whose  services  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure,  would  recite  "The 
Poet  Laureate's  ode  on  the  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade."  Mr.  Dudley  could  not  hear  the  words 
of  the  poem,  but  he  could  hear  the  indistinct 
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nmrrnnr,  and^  immediatelj  afterwards,  the  loud 
and  enthusiastic  applause  that  followed. 

Alao,  he  could  hear  the  cry  of"  encore,"  *'  bravo," 
"  encore,'*  and  with  a  pang  of  premonition  bom  of 
the  nervous  horror  of  the  moment,  he  felt  that 
the  request  would  be  complied  with.  Looking  at 
his  watch,  he  said  peevishly,  "  Half -past  nine — I 
protest  they  mean  to  go  on  till  midnight.*' 

The  next  moment  a  very  sweet  voice  made  itself 
heard— Mr.  Paul  Campbell,  instead  of  repeating 

The  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred/'  had  chosen  to 
fiing  "  Aula  Lang  Syne." 


CHAPTEB  JL 
OVKXmQ  AX  OLD  BOOK. 

**  This  fellow,  whoever  he  is,  cm  sing  I "  said  Mr. 
Pudley^  listening  in  spite  of  himself.  He  could 
sot  ehooee  but  listen.  The  night  was  still,  the 
sweet  young  voice  clear  and  penetrating,  the 
accompaniment  was  sinaple  and  well-chosen,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  flute.  Grradually  the  solitary  man 
drew  closer  to  the  ppen  window,  the  harsh  look 
upon  his  thin  face  c^rew  soft  and  pensive,  he  beat 
time  with  his  hand  to  the  well-known,  melody. 
He  was  sony,  very  sorry,  when  the  sweet  voice 
was  lost  in  silence.  He  stood  at  the  open  win- 
dow, vaffuely  longing  to  hear  it  once  again. 

Auld  Lang  Syne ! simple  song  enough. 
His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  past  How  often 
he  had  heard  her  sing  it !  With  a  voice  clear  and 
pathetic  as  that  whicn  had  just  died  away ;  how 
often  she  had  sung  it — and  now — now,  her  very 
name  was  never  spoken  by  him.  Her  name? 
Had  she  not  changed  it  long  since,  given  up  her 
love  and  her  lover  for  mere  money — *'  Ellen  Mar- 
tin "  had  long  since  been  dead  and  buried,  and 

Ellen  Vandersteen" — quite  another  woman — 
bad  no  doubt  forgotten  Septimus  Dudley. 

Is  she  dead  or  alive,  I  wonder  P  "  he  said  to 
himself.  **  What  a  fool  I  am  to  think  of  her  now 
— surely  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  me, 
or  the  mere  hearing  of  an  old  song  could  not  bnng 
the  past  so  vividly  before  me  ?  I  daresay  she  has 
married  again — if  so,  I  hope  that  if  she  married 
lor  money  a  second  time,  she  took  care  to  keep  her 
husband  from  speculating  1 "  But  the  spell  of  that 
Bong  and  of  that  sweet  young  voice  was  upon 
him.  He  opened  an  old  desk,  on  which  the  dust 
lay  thicklvy  and  took  from  it  a  book,  old  too,  and 
faded.  The  first  part  was  closely  written  in 
faded  ink,  the  rest  was  blank.  An  old  diary  I  of 
no  use  nor  interest  to  any  one  but  himself. 

Slowly  he  turned  over  the  pages,  he  sighed  as 
he  did  so.  "  August  1st."  (more  than  twenty 
years  ago). — Helen  and  I  are  engaged— she  will 
wait  for  me — am  to  make  two  more  voyages  and 

then          We  shan't  be  rich ;  but  that  does  not 

matter.  I  sail  to-morrow — how  pretty  she  looked, 
as  she  said  '  Good-bye ! ' The  same  name  occurred 
in  another  entry.  "May  20th. — Home  again!  Nine 
long  months  away  I  No  letter  from  my  Helen, 
but  she  does  not  know  that  I  have  landed.  In 
another  day  I  shall  see  her — hear  her  speak — tell 
her  how  fondly  I  have  remembered  her.  How 
absurdly  happy  I  feel !  How  good  God  has  been 
to  me  !  How  generous  and  kind  everybody  is  1 
As  for  that  poor  young  lad  that  I  have  just  seen 
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in  his  mother's  arms,  one  would  have  thought  I 
had  done  wonders  for  him ;  shall  I  ever  forget 
how  she  thanked  me  for  what  she  called  '  my 
goodness '  to  him !  Helen  will  be  pleased  though 
when  I  show  her  the  splendid  ring  that  the  kind 
lady  insisted  on  my  taking !  What  a  good  world 
it  18  after  all,  when  for  merely  doing  one's  duty 
to  a  sick  lad  one  is  so  rewarded !  I  say  to  myself, 
Septimus  Dudley,  you  are  a  very  happy  man." 

He  sighed  again  as  he  read  these  words. 

What  a  gulf  existed  between  the  writer  of  the 
diary  and  tne  Septimus  Dudley  who  read  its  re- 
cords! 

A  few  pagres  further  on  there  was  yet  again 
another  menuon  of  Helen. 

"  So  there  is  no  truth,  no  honesty,  no  love,  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman !  Helen  is  my  Helen  no 
longer.  What  has  she  done?  Sold  herself — 
given  me  up — married  a  rich  man !  It's  no  use 
saying  I  can't  believe  it— it  is  true !  There  is  an 
end  to  everything.  She  says  her  parents  wished 
her  to  take  this  step.  So  they  have  had  their 
way.  She  is  now  Helen  Yandersteen,  a  rich 
woman.  She  asks  me  to  forgive  her.  Never, 
never!  She  has  killed  my  trust  in  human 
nature;  she  has  shown  me  that  no  one  can  be 
good  and  true.   I  shall  never  forgive  her." 

Those  words,  hard  and  bitter,  wrung  from  the 
man's  sore  heart  and  written  so  many  years  ago, 
seemed  to  echo  in  his  ears.  Still  further  on,  and 
two  entries  closed  the  record  of  his  earlier  life, 
with  its  short  sweet  dream  and  sudden  awaken- 
ing. 

**  February  4 — I  have  seen  her.  She  held  out 
her  hand,  and  said,  '  Let  us  be  friends,  Dr. 
Dudley.'  So  like  a  woman !  As  if  I  could  forget. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  see  her  again." 

Poor  Septimus  Dudley !  And  yet  he  said  his 
prayers,  and  asked  for  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven, 
while  he  refused  to  pardon  the  creature  who  had 
made  his  life  sad  ana  lonely. 

The  last  entry  ran  thus : — 

"  Christmas-day.— I  have  just  read  in  the  Ttinea 
that  James  Yandersteen,  her  husband,  has  lost 
heavily — speculation  and  the  failure  of  a  bank. 
So  her  golden  dreams  have  come  to  a  rude 
awakening.  I  have  also  heard  that  they  have  left 
for  Australia.    So  I  shall  never  see  her  again.'' 

The  rest  of  the  pages  were  blank. 

Shortly  after  the  last  entry  had  been  written,  he 
had  left  his  profestsion,  and  settled  down  in  quiet 
Little  Island,  an  old  man  for  his  years,  something 
of  a  cynic,  disliking  society,  and  shunning  it.  He 
could  have  found  work — the  wholesome  work  that 
is  a  blessing  in  iteelf — had  he  cared  to  undertake 
private  practice,  but  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  Little  Island  he  dropped  his  professional  prefix, 
and  plainly  announced  that  he  by  no  means  meant 
to  interfere  with  the  resident  physician.  Dr. 
Antony. 

"If  I  were  mamed,"  he  said,  ''if  there  were 
others  dependent  on  me,  I  might  think  it  my 
duty  to  go  into  harness  again ;  but  as  it  is,  rest 
and  solitude  are  all  I  want.  Dr.  Anton;^is  youn^ 
and  strong ;  he  is  welcome  to  all  the  practice  ana 
the  patients  too." 

But  it  was  not  of  Dr.  Antony  or  the  Little- 
islanders,  sick  or  well,  that  he  was  thinking  of 
that  night. 

The  panorama  was  over ;  the  crowd  had  slowly 
dispersed;  the  old  market-house  was  wrapped 
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in  fihadow,  saving  where  the  lovely  pure  moon- 
light touched  its  grey  roof  with  living  silver. 

The  sweet  yonng  voice  was  silent.  Nothing 
troubled  the  restfol  air,  only  the  sound  of  the 
river  that  once  upon  a  time  encircled  the  town — 
hence  its  name — and  that  now  flows  placidly  by 
on  one  side  of  it.  In  the  dark  cloudless  sky  the 
star-flowers  were  blossoming,  the  windows  of  the 
houses  opposite  Mr.  Dudley's  house  were  blank 
and  dark.  The  little  world  of  Little  Island  was 
sound  asleep.  It  was  long  past  midnight  when  he 
went  to  bed,  and  his  dreams  were  of  the  past, 
when  he  had  been  young  and  happy,  and  when 
he  had  faith  in  man  and  woman. 

A  sweet  young  voice  and  an  old  song — how 
was  it  that  they  had  had  such  inflaence  over  the 
man's  spirit  P  How  was  it  that  they  had  gently 
unbound  the  fetters  of  custom  and  led  the  mind 
back  to  the  old  days  when  Septimus  Dudley  was 
poor  and  unfriended,  but  when  he  was  ready  to 
thank  God  day  and  night  for  his  happy  lot  ? 

Their  influence  was  strong  enough  at  least  to 
prevent  him  from  openly  crumbling  again  at  the 
posters,  ar  the  brass  bana,  or  the  noise  of  the 
crowd  as  it  went  to  and  from  the  Panorama, 
although  "owing  the  unprecedented  success  of 
the  entertainment"  Signor  Moroni  announced 
that  he  would  prolong  his  stay  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Dudley  listenea  at  his  open  window  hoping 
to  hear  the  same  fresh  voice  that  had  charmed 
his  critical  ear,  but  ho  was  disappointed.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  signor  came  forward  and  made 
a  little  speech  to  the  effect  that  "he  regretted 
that  Mr.  Paul  Campbell  could  not,  in  consequence 
of  severe  illness,  appear  that  night." 

But  he  was  to  see  Mr.  Paul  Campbell  very 
soon. 

Sitting  at  his  late  breakfast  the  next  morning 
— he  was  not  an  epicure,  yet  liked  his  toast  crisp, 
his  fish  delicately  fried,  his  new  laid  eggs  boiled 
to  a  second — an  early  visitor  appeared. 

"  At  breakfast !  Well,  you  a/re  a  late  man !  " 
said  the  rector. 

"Have  you  breakfasted?  Let  me  give  you 
something  P  "  said  Mr.  Dudley. 

"My  cfoar  sir,  I  breakfasted  two  hours  since. 
I  came  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favour." 

Mr.  Dudley  felt  for  his  purse.  Some  poor 
widow  or  other  object  of  charity,  no  doubt;  and 
not  being  an  avaricious  man,  and  knowing  that 
the  easiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  visitor  was 
to  subscribe  at  once,  he  was  about  to  produce  it 
when  the  rector  said  hastily,  "  Stop— its  no  col- 
lection— I  want  you  to  visit  a  patient." 

"  My  dear  sir,  that  is  out  of  my  line  now.  I've 
given  up  practising,  send  for  Dr.  Antony." 

**  He's  away — I  at(2  go  to  him,"  said  the  clergy- 
man (and  Mr.  Dudley  could  not  help  feeling  the 
distinction  between  "  sending  for  "  ana  "  going  to  " 
a  man).  "  He  can't  be  back  till  to-morrow ;  he 
thought  his  patients  were  all  doing  well,  and  could 
wait  for  him — so  they  are — this  poor  lad  only  got 
dangerously  ill  last  night,  or  at  least  his  friends 
did  not  know  how  ill  he  was." 

"  Well,  there's  another  man  at  Peddington — let 
them  send  for  him." 

"Peddington!  ten  miles  off — you  are  on  the 
spot — come,  Dudley,  I  know  you  will  come." 

"I  don't  see  it  I"  and  Mr.  Dudley  looked 
obstinate,  "  If  I  were  to  run  about  like  that, 
I'd  offend  Dr.  Antony,  and  never  have  any 
peace." 


"  The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work," 
said  the  rector. 

Mr.  Dudley  felt  the  implied  rebuke ;  his  tone 
was  a  little  softened  as  he  said :  "  You  are  a  good 
fellow,  parson,  but  I've  made  a  rule  not  to  interfere 
with  nay  nrofessional  brethren — well,  where  are 
you  going  r  *' 

"  Going  to  get  somebody  to  go  to  Peddington ! " 
said  the  rector,  taking  up  his  hat. 

"  Stop ;  who  18  the  lad  P  " 

"  A  stranger  here,  poor,  with  no  friends,  except 
the  proprietor  of  the  Panorama  and  his  wife." 

"  Ohfoneof  thatlot,  ehP 

"  One  of  that  lot— exactly — ^brain  fever,  or  what 
looks  like  it." 

"  Nonsense !  Probably  he  has  been  sitting  up 
late,  perhaps  drinking." 

"  Wrong ;  I  hear  the  lad  is  steady,  and  a  water- 
drinker,  but  as  you  won't  come,  good-day,"  and  the 
clergyman  made  for  the  door. 

"Stop  a  moment.  I  suppose  I  must  go;  all 
the  same,  I  do  wish  he  had  waited  to  get  ill  till  he 
was  away  from  this." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  the  rector's  tongue  to  say 
that  people  did  not  get  ill  to  please  themselves,  or 
when  they  chose,  but  he  was  wisely  silent. 

Wisely,  too,  he  took  no  apparent  notice  of  M& 
Dudley's  discontent  and  grudging  assent. 

"Where  is  this  patient  of  yours?"  said  the 
latter,  with  a  cross  accentuation  of  the  possessive 
pronoun. 

"  Lodging  at  the  Widow  Percy's— his  name  is 
Paul  Campbell." 

Down  a  narrow  street,  on  which  the  sun  was 
blazing,  in  which  there  was  no  shade  before  noon, 
they  went,  stopping  at  the  Widow  Percy's  small 
house.  She  kept  a  stationer's  shop,  a  big  grey 
cat  basked  in  the  window,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  scarlet  geranium. 

"  What  a  place  for  anybody  in  fever,"  thought 
Ifr.  Dudley — his  old  professional  instinct  awak- 
ening. 

"  Upstairs,  please  sir,'*  said  the  widow,  coming 
out  of  the  little  shop.  "  The  signor  is  with  him 
now." 

Steep  were  the  stairs;  very  small,  very  hot, 
though  clean,  was  the  front  room  into  which  Mr. 
Dudley  and  the  rector  walked  softly. 

A  tall  man,  grey-headed  and  stooped,  sat  by 
the  bed,  and  looked  up  with  relieved  joy  as  he  saw 
the  new  comers. 

Mr.  Dudley  looked  at  the  lad— looked  at  the 
rose-red  cheeks,  the  lips  withdrawn  from  the  teeth, 
the  half-opened  eyes. 

"  Yes,  brain-fever,"  he  said. 

"I  thought  so,  sir,"  said  the  signor  sadly. 
"  Poor  fellow !  is  he  in  dangler,  sir  P  " 

"  Any  one  in  brain-fever  is,"  said  Mr.  Dudley. 
"  Somebody  must  watch  him  ni^ht  and  day." 

"  My  wiro  sat  up  last  night  with  him,  sir,"  said 
the  signor,  who,  poor  man,  looked  weary  enough 
himself.  "  She  has  gone  to  lie  down  for  a  bit.  I 
suppose  we  had  best  write  to  his  mother?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  see  you  have  ice — good  thought 
—who  got  that?" 

"  I  did,  sir,"  said  the  signor.  "  I  fancied  it  was 
good  in  cases  like  thi8,^nd  I  got  it  at  the  fish- 
mongers.   If  we  could  only  keep  the  room  cool." 

The  rector  looked  at  his  watch.  "  I  must  be 
off  to  my  school,"  he  whispered;  "but  I  shall 
look  in  again — ^if  there  is  anything  wanted  " — in 
a  very  low  tone  to  Mr,  Dudley—"  let  me  know." 
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BKTWBBN  LIFB  AND  DEATH. 

DocTOB  Aktont  came  home,  and  to  him  Mr. 
Dudlej  would  at  ooce  have  handed  over  the 
patient ;  bnt  the  case  was  so  serious,  such  con- 
stant care  and  attendance  were  necessary,  that  in 
common  charity  the  latter  had  to  consent  to  co- 
operate with  his  brother  physician.  His  interest 
was  excited,  his  energy  aroused,  as  day  by  day 
the  battle  for  life  or  death  was  fought  in  that 
little  upper  chamber. 

Doctor  Antony,  his  hands  full  of  other  profes- 
sional work,  was  glad  to  let  Mr.  Dudley  take  the 
lion's  share  of  attending  on  this  patient.  The 
poor  lad  knew  no  one. 

His  mother  " — for  whom  he  called  incessantly 
in  his  delirium — "  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  said  the 
signor. 

Mr.  Dudley  did  not  much  care  about  thai — for 
Madame  Maroni  was  the  best  and  kindest  of 
nurses — still,  it  was  likely  to  be  a  long  illness,  and 
one  woman  could  not  attend  him  single-handed. 

As  for  the  signor,  though  he  had  two  perform- 
ances  each  day,  he  managed  somehow  to  spend  a 
ffood  deal  of  time  with  the  sick  lad.  "  He  has 
been  with  us  only  a  month — with  his  voice  he 
ought  to  do  better,  for,  as  you  may  imagine, 
neither  he  nor  I  make  a  fortune  by  the  ranorama, 
though  I  have  taken  great  pains  with  it  too," 
with  a  sigh. 

The  poor  signor !  Mr.  Dudley  learnt  that  he 
was  no  Italian  at  all ;  an  honest  Irishman,  Morony 
being  his  real  name. 

"  I  was  educated  as  an  artist,"  the  poor  man 
said,  with  a  blush,  **  but  I  suppose  I  wasn't  good 
enough.  I'd  have  starved  before  I  made  a  name, 
and  though  I  su{>pose  paintiuff  scenes  for  the 
Panorama,  and  going  about  witn  it  is  not  what  I 
once  looked  forward  to,  yet  I  am  thankful  to 
be  able  to  earn  my  living.  I  have  two  lads  at 
school — ^we  lost  one — that  is  the  reason,  I  think, 
that  my  wife  is  so  sorry  for  this  poor  fellow." 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  him,"  said  Mr. 
Dudley,  not  without  a  pang  of  something  like 
self-reproach ;  he,  to  be  sure,  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  the  patient ;  it  was  an  interesting  case 
to  be  remembered— one  with  distinct  peculiarities, 
but  he  knew  that  the  sick  lad  did  not  cost  him  the 
loss  of  an  hour's  sleep  or  ten  minutes'  impunc- 
tnality  at  his  dainty  meals. 

While  the  poor  signor,  after  exhibiting  and 
reciting,  and  explaining  at  the  Panorama  for  two 
hours,  would  be  ready  to  take  his  turn  at  watching 
thepatient. 

His  wife,  too,  was  as  good  as  or  better  than  her 
husband.  Her  hands  fashioned  and  put  in  its 
place  the  curtain  that  kept  out  some  of  the  sun- 
shine, and  applied  cooling  lotions  on  the  ever 
restless  head. 

"After  all,  though,  this  lad  was  in  a  manneroneof 
themselves,  and  so  of  course  they  look  after  him," 
said  Mr.  Dudley  to  himself,  when  conscience  held 
up  to  him  a  mirror  in  which  he  saw  his  own  lazy, 
self-indulgent  life  contrasted  with  the  hard- 
worked  existence  of  these  good  Samaritans  who 
seemed  never  to  think  of  themselves  at  all. 

But  the  explanation  sounded  feeble  and  false 
even  to  Ids  own  consciousness,  and  he  absolutely 
lay  awake  uncomfortably  till  midnight,  trying  to 
think  of  something  else,  and  failing. 
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**  If  the  mother  does  not  come  to-morrow,  we 
must  get  a  nurse,"  he  thought,  for  the  Panorama, 
the  signor,  and  madame  must  leave  Little  Island 
on  the  following  day. 

And  before  he  slept,  conscience  with  her  small 
still  voice  had  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he,  who 
had  plenty  of  money  and  little  to  do  with  it,  could 
and  should  hold  out  a  helping  hand  by  meeting 
the  expense  of  the  nurse. 

The  rain  was  falling  heavily  the  next  morning, 
as,  with  waterproof  and  umbrella,  he  went  to  visit 
his  patient.  "  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold,"  he 
thought  peevishly. 

He  passed  the  old  market-house.  At  the  door 
a  red  van,  laden  to  the  top,  was  being  packed  with 
the  immense  canvas  and  machinery  of  the  Pano- 
rama. 

The  signor,  in  his  working  clothes  and  without 
the  splendid  waistcoat  and  pin  with  which  he 
always  appeared  before  his  audience,  came  for- 
ward witn  a  bow,  Mr.  Dudley  not  being  one  to 
encourage  a  comparative  stranger  to  offer  a  hand- 
shake. 

Well,  sir,  we  are  off,  bag  and  baggage.  The 
lad's  mother  came  by  the  night  mail,  and  that  is 
a  good  thing.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  we  could 
have  left  him  else ;  and  yet  we  are  due  at  Brent- 
ford at  noon  to-morrow.' 

"  Oh !  if  she  has  come,  it's  all  right,  as  you  say — 
he's  mending.  I  think  the  return  of  consciousness 
a  good  sign." 

The  signer's  pale  cheeks  flushed  with  a  gratified 
red. 

"  That's  good  news,  sir,  very  good ; "  then  with 
a  little  hesitation,  and  in  a  lower  voice,  "I'm 
fflad  I  met  yon,  sir.  I  wanted  to  say — about  your 
fee,  doctor ;  anything  in  reason  I'd  like  to  pay.  I 
can  give  you  my  address,  if  you  will  drop  me  a 
line ;  his  mother,  I'm  sure,  is  very  poor,  and  he's 
a  good  lad." 

It  was  Mr.  Dudley's  turn  to  get  red  now. 

"  Don't  think  of  that,"  he  said,  "  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  take  no  fee.  I  should  not,  even  were 
he  rich.  I  do  not  practice  now ;  this  is  an  excep- 
tional case ;  money  is  out  of  the  question."  And 
as  he  spoke  a  sudden  impulse,  that  belonged  surely 
to  the  Septimus  Dudley  of  long  ago,  rather  than 
to  the  selfish  middle-aged  hermit,  prompted  him 
to  hold  out  his  hand  to  the  signor. 

'*  Nor"  he  said,  "  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  yon 
may  depend  on  my  looking  after  him,  and  of  course 
the  mother  will  write  to  you  about  him." 

Then  the  signor  went  back  to  his  van,  and  Mr. 
Dadley  went  on  his  way  to  visit  his  patient. 

The  day,  wet  and  close,  was  dark  too,  and  when 
he  climbed  up  the  stairs  to  the  sick  lad's  room,  all 
was  in  shadow. 

The  curtain  hung  across  the  window.  The  lad 
lay  asleep,  his  head  resting  on  the  outstretched 
arm  of  a  woman  who  knelt  by  the  bed. 

She  looked  up,  and  made  a  warning  gesture  with 
her  disengaged  hand,  for  sleep  meant  healing. 

Mr.  Dudley  came  gently  forward,  and  raised  the 
curtain  a  little,  so  that  he  could  see  the  lad's  face, 
then  he  looked  from  it  to  that  other  face  so  like 
it,  but  pale  and  sad,  and  framed  in  the  formal 
cap  of  widowhood. 

"  Helen  1 "  he  said,  under  his  breath. 

Was  he  awake  or  dreaming  P  The  woman  never 
stirred — her  sick  lad  above  everything! — but  a 
lovely  flush  stole  into  her  face,  and  her  eyes  fell 
before  his. 
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He  stole  round,  and  placed  a  Iiand  on  her  arm. 

"It  is  Helen>  and  is  he  your  son?  Ho  calls 
himself  Campbell." 

"He  is  my  only  child,"  she  whispered ;  " all  I 
have  in  the  world." 

•  •  •  «  * 

"  The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow !  " 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  those  few  words 
told  a  pitiful  story.    But  Helen's  son  did  not  die. 

"  How  is  it  that  he  called  himself  Campbell  P  " 
asked  Mr.  Dudlejr. 

"  Poor  boy  1  pride,  I  think ;  he  did  not  wish  his 
fnends  to  know  about  him.  But  oh !  he's  good ; 
the  best  son  in  the  world." 

Another  time  Septimus  Dudley  would  have 
laughed  sardonically  at  this  exaggeration ;  he  did 
not  laugh  now. 

"  She  is  less  changed  than  I  am,"  he  thought. 
"  Her  hair  has  a  little  grey  in  it,  and  she  is  pale 
and  thin,  but  she  is  as  lovely  as  ever." 

Poor  Helen  !  Heavy  and  grievous  her  troubles 
had  been.  Mr.  Vandersteen,  a  ruined  speculator, 
had  died  suddenly — an  overdose  of  opium— 
whether  intentional  or  not  was  never  known. 

The  boy,  taken  from  school  (because  there  were 
no  friends  to  pay  for  him),  tried  to  help  his  mother 
by  attaching  himself  to  ike  Panorama.  The  signor 
knew  of  the  assumed  name,  but,  never  guessing 
what  interest  attached  to  the  other  name,  did  not 
think  of  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Dudley. 

The  comer  being  once  turned,  the  lad's  recovery 
was  assured. 

"He  will  soon  be  able  to  travel?"  said  hia 
mother. 

"  I  hope  so — ^I  think  so  "  said  Mr.  Dudley  ; 

thinking  also :  "  Before  he  goes  I  must  speak  to 
Helen." 

But  Mrs.  Yandersteen,  guessing  something  of 
his  intention,  quietly  frustrated  it. 

"  He  does  not  forget  the  past,''  she  said  to 
herself,  "  and  I,  too,  remember  it ;  but  when  we 
are  awa^  from  this,  we— that  is,  I — shall  fall  out 
of  his  life  as  if  we  had  never  come  back  to  it." 

She  was  sensitive  and  proud.  So,  on  a  fine, 
sunny  morning,  when  Mr.  ^Dudley  knocked  at  the 
door,  he  was  met  by  the  Widow  Percy. 

"  They  are  gone,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  Gone  P— where  ?— when  P  " 

"  Last  night,  sir — I  think  to  London— but  Mrs. 
Vandersteen  left  this  for  you." 

"  This  "  was  a  little  parcel  and  a  little  letter. 

In  the  first  a  veiy  handsome  ring.  A  fine 
brilliant,  encircled  with  rubies — poor  Helen's  last 
ornament. 

The  letter  was  very  short. 

"  Dear  friend,"  it  said.  "  Saying  good-bye,  and 
for  ever,  is  hard,  but  it  is  easier  to  write  it  How 
am  I  to  thank  you  for  your  goodness  to  my  boy  P 
I  can  only  pray  for  you.  Seep  the  enclosed  for 
his  sake  and  mine.  I  wish  it  were  better  worth 
keeping.  Don't  think  me  unkind  or  ungrateful 
because  I  leave  without  seeing  you  again.  God 
bless  you  and  keep  you  in  happiness,  x  our  friend 
always,  Helen  Vandersteen. 

He  could  not,  and  did  not,  know  what  tears  that 
letter  had  caused  her.  Helen  Vandersteen,  recog- 
nizing the  obligation  she  was  under  to  her  former 
lover,  shrank  from  the  renewal  of  their  acquain- 
tanceship. 

"  He  is  rich — ^he  does  not  need  my  friendship — 


he  will  be  relieved  when  we  are  once  more  lost  to 
him." 

And  she  was  the  more  bent  upon  this  course, 
because  she  knew  that  those  meetings  by  her 
boy*s  siok-bed  had  shown  her  how  true  and  ster- 
linff  was  the|one  over  which  time  and  circumstances 
had  encrusted  a  rough  and  uncomely  covering. 
"  He  is  the  same — I  only  am  altered ! "  And  so 
she  deliberately  severed  the  newly  formed  ties, 
and  left  no  clue,  no  trace,  by  which  Septimus 
Dudley  could  follow  her.  Her  boy  was  restored 
to  her — she  should  live  for  him.  She  counted 
over  her  little  stock  of  money;  with  care  she 
could  go  with  him  to  the  south,  not  to  London ; 
the  sea  air  would  be  good  for  him. 

Then,  when  he  should  be  strong  and  well,  she 
would  nerve  herself  to  enter  into  the  battle  of 
life  again,  with  and  for  him ! 

So  mother  and  son  went  to  West  Haven. 
•         «         •         *  • 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you,  ma'am  I " 

Helen  looked  up  with  a  word  of  warning,  for 
Paul,  still  weak,  lay  asleep  on  the  sofa. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  I  shan't  waken  him.  Are  you 
glad  to  see  me,  Helen  P  " 

It  was  Septimus  Dudle}[!  He  sat  down  by 
her,  and  took  her  thin  hand  in  his. 

"  By  chance  I  found  out  where  you  had  gone 
to ;  now,  Helen,  I  must  tell  you  60mething,^and 
ask  von  a  question." 

That  question,  asked  and  answered,  changed 
hi3  life,  and  made  the  autumn 'of  his  days  bright 
and  calm.  They  were  qnietiy  married,  and  went 
back  to  their  quiet  home  at  Little  Island. 

Paul  was  to  have  his  day-dream  realized ;  Mr. 
Dudley  sent  him,  first  to  a  private  tutor's,  then 
to  Oxford. 

Mr.  Dudley  took  no  fees ;  did  not  clash  with 
his  professional  brother,  but  was  r^y  to  help 
the  sick,  day  or  night. 

Slowly  and  surely  happiness  flowed  into  his 
life— just  as  the  autumn  weather  was  full  of 
radiance  and  heat,  that  seemed  to  have  borrowed 
their  light  and  warmth  from  the  past  season — so 
he  thanked  Heaven  that  had  changed  "  the  winter 
of  his  discontent "  into  an  "  Indian  Somraer." 


FROM  MY  PORTFOLIO. 

BT  KOBBRT  STEOOALL. 

A SEASIDE  sketch,  taken  one  afternoon 
Last  summer,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
How  plain  and  instantly  it  conjures  up 
The  scene  itself  before  me !   Here  am  I 
(And  whoso  lists  mav  come  and  gaze  on,  too). 
Here  on  this  emerald  height,  which  hastens  down. 
As  fain  to  meet  its  yonder  via-h-via^ 
Descendinff  also,  and  more  headlong  still. 
Towards  tne  village  nested  in  between. 
Once  more  within  my  nook,  regarding  all : 
Lo  !  to  the  left,  from  where  the  wandering  edge 
Of  sequent  scollops,  each  a  little  bay. 
Makes  a  green  mar^n  to  the  azure  sea» 
The  headhind  ever  rises  in  a  range 
Of  rounded  hillocks,  at  the  utmost  top 
Crowned  with  pied  cattle  standing  out  so  clear. 
So  motionless,  recumbent  or  erect, 
Against  the  pure  blue  sky,  they  well  might  be 
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But  models  only — save  that  now  ftnd  then 
They  bellow,  as  for  pastime  or  in  dream. 
Or  with  no  other  humour  than  to  list 
The  answering  eeho.   See,  how  the  milk-white 
goats, 

To  all  besides  indifferent,  keep  right  on, 
kibbling  their  endless  meal ;  nor  overlook 
Yon  dusky  creature  of  ignoble  fame — 
Though  worthy  of  a  better  as  the  best — 
The  X)atient  piteons  ass,  wiio,  heedless  all 
Of  outrage  past  or  future,  wisely  takes 
The  boon  of  ease  and  plenty  of  the  honr. 
Below,  the  crescent  beach ;  one  half  thereof 
(The  other  hidden  by  the  slope)  bestrewn 
AVith  smacks  and  cobbles  of  the  fishermen, 
Them  hauling  up,  with  creaking  round  and  ronnd, 
£ach  to  its  separate  capstan,  and  with  song, 
That  lightens  labour  to  a  make-believe 
Of  pastime  sport  itself— song  rather  guess'd 
Than  hearken'd,  thns  remote,  where  faintest 
sound. 

Despite  the  stillness,  fails  to  reach  the  ear — 
Nor  vain  their  arduous  toil,  for  oft  have  I 
Watch'd  the  long  billows  break  upon  the  shore. 
Each  roller  a  ^Niagara  I — even  now. 
Whiffled  but  gently  by  the  breeze,  the  offing 
Is  flecked  witafoam  far  off  as  eye  may  ken, 
As  Neptune  there  were  holding  grand  review 
Of  his  trooped  Tritons,  with  a  pageantry 
Not  often  witnessed  in  a  hundred  years ! 
Column  on  column  open  and  deploy, 
Form,  defile,  and  oft  wander  various  ways. 
Then  prance  vrith  streaming  x>^nnons  to  the 

strand. 
To  break  in  halting  ease. 

The  town — a  village,  save  in  flattering  name- 
Lies  hidden  at  our  feet,  except  yon  sparse 
And  glowing  villas  that  so  sun  themselves 
The  hvelong  snmmer  halfway  up  the  slope. 
Each  in  its  pleasaunce,  and  about  whose  base 
Soft  curls  a  filmy  a74ure  from  below. 
Naught  higher,  save  that  Chapel  at  the  top — 
Up  whither  by  what  desultory  ways. 
Some  as  at  timorous  distance  from  the  brink, 
Others  so  near,  as  bent  on  gazing  o'er, 
Down  the  sheer  strata  of  the  precipice. 
Those  sdgzag  pathlets  lead !— a  toy-like  shrine, 
Albeit  to  hearts  sea- weary,  wafting  home, 
Glad  landmark  many  a  league;  of  suppliants 
there. 

Within  its  miniature  precinct,  less  than  fewer 
Than  twenty  leave  but  scanty  room  for  more ; 
Along  the  walls,  and  from  the  rafber'd  roof 
Dependant,  hang  ex  voto  offerings. 
Pictures  and  model  ships,  and  images 
Of  patron  saints,  and  curious  nameless  things. 
By  homeward-bound  rough  toilers  of  the  deep 
Brought  from  afar  as  dedicatory  gifts 
To  Holy  Virgin,  Guide-star  of  the  sea. 
Once,  as  I  pondered  in  the  hallowed  place. 
Before  me  knelt  a  shepherd,  who  had  left. 
For  just  few  moments  interval  of  peace, 
His  nibbling  charge  hard  by ;  his  head  low-bow'd. 
His  knees  well-nigu  as  threadbare  as  the  flags 
They  bent  upon,  and  either  poor  stark  heel 
Slipped  from  its  cruel  sabot,  stuffed  with  straw  I 
Ah !  fain,  methought,  him  viewing  thus  begniled. 
Had  I  for  those  rough  shoes  exchanged  my  own. 
And  gone  forth,  glad,  to  tend  his  harmless  sheep. 
If  with  the  transfer  it  had  only  been 
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For  him  to  yield  me  of  hist  simple  £sdih, 
More  than  all  riohes  and  more  worth  than  all 
The  world  can  give  beside ! — 
Naught  else  beyond,  save  where  the  bluff  descends. 
And  thrusts  a  white  arm  out  into  the  sea. 
Arch -wise,  so  best  the  picture  to  complete; 
For  there  it  ends,  and  nothing  more  remains, 
Except  some  slighted  detail  here  and  there: 
First,  yonder  little  bird,  perched  on  the  tip 
Of  golden  gorse,  and  swaying  to  and  fro. 
Fearless,  or  glad,  of  our  proximity. 
The  while  he  trills  his  ditty  of  delight; 
Dotted  about  the  beach  move  living  men — 
What  specks  they  seem  I   What  atoms,  each  to 
hold 

Within  the  tiny  specklet  of  its  eye. 
And  as  existing  for  none  else  beside. 
This  rounded  glory  of  sea,  earth  and  air  I 
Yet  very  truth  withal ;  for  'tis  the  light 
Or  darkness  there  of  each  particular  soul 
That  to  one's  vision  makes  it  what  it  seems, 
And  to  no  twain  alike^else  would  there  be 
Throughout  all  generations  no  snch  thing 
As  individuality.   And  lo ! 
How,  striving  to  outstrip  the  clonds  themselyes, 
Their  trackless  shadows  down  the  hillside  run. 
To  float  upon  the  sea,  the  while,  near  shore. 
Slow  swirls  that  white-winged  seamew,  ronnd  and 
round. 

As  'twere  a  vagrant  flecklct  of  the  foam. 
Blown  npward  and  held  buoyant  by  the  breeze. 

I  fain  had  shown  the  valley,  which,  for  milea 
And  miles  of  ever-varying  loveliness. 
Winds  inwards  from  the  sea,  but  that  it  lies 
Hidden  of  yonder  intervenient  hill ; 
Still,  I  have  made  thereof  a  picture  too. 
And,  haply,  were  not  otherwise  than  glad 
To  bring  it  forth  hereafter,  if  so  be 
My  friends,  on  this  one  gazing,  cared  to  see* 
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BT  E.  CHILTON, 
Author  of  "  Wade'B  Daughter," 


CHAPTER  X. 

fixvjur  TBAas  aptbs, 

"  A  ^  ^  ve^y  mnch  changed,  Timpy  P  " 
i\  Once  again,  as  on  the  happy  evening  of  that 
happy  day  long  a^o,  Cicely  was  looking  critically 
at  her  own  face  in  the  glass ;  sitting  idle,  for  a 
wonder,  at  her  dressing-table — her  cheek,  a  little 
thinner  than  it  used  to  be,  resting  upon  her  hand, 
her  eyes,  graver  and  more  earnest,  ^azins;,  not 
only  upon  those  reflected  eyes,  but  mfo  depths 
beyond — far  away  regions  whither  Timpkins, 
coming,  at  her  question,  briskly  up  behind  her^ 
could  not  penetrate. 

Seven  long  years  had  rolled  away  since  thai 
snmmer  night ;  in  a  few  weeks  it  would  be  seven 
years  since  Cicely  left  her  home — that  fair  home 
which  once  had  filled  her  heart  and  her  life,  but 
which  now  appeared  to  her  as  a  beautiful  dream 
gone  by,  sometimes  half  forgotten  amid  the  stern 
realities  of  the  present. 

She  was  an  important  person  now,  the  girl  who 
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then-— half  child,  half  bntterfly— had  known  no 
more  arduous  pursnits  than  those  of  gathering  roses 
in  the  gardens  of  Wilcroft,  and  of  arranging  them 
to  the  best  advantage  in  its  luxurious  rooms.  For 
the  past  year,  having  attained  her  ambition  of  a 
firsl^class  certificate,  she  had  reigned  supreme  as 
head  mistress  of  the  schools  of  her  apprenticeship : 
queen  of  a  little  world  whose  population  had  now 
increased  to  some  two  hundred  girls  and  infants, 
with  an  army  of  pupil  teachers,  partly  lightening, 
partly  iucreasing,  her  cares.  She  was  Miss  Fen- 
wick,  of  The  Schools :  an  object  of  respectful 
awe  to  many ;  to  herself,  when  she  looked  back,  a 
wonder ;  only  to  Timpkins  stiU  a  darling  child,  to 
be  petted,  whenever  possible,  as  of  yore. 

Changed,  my  deary?  Why  should  you  be 
changed  ?  Unless,  indeed,  from  toiling  and  slaving 
after  them  dirty  little  sweeps." 

"HaviB  you  forgotten  that  I  was  twenty-five 
last  week,  Timpy  P  " 

"Forgotten!  No,  indeed.  What's  twenty- 
five  P  When  you  come  to  fifty-six,  now,  there's  a 
difference !  As  I  remarks  to  sister — '  Sister,*  I 
says, '  it's  no  use  furbishing ;  you  was  fifty-nine 
years  old  last  January,  and  fifty-nine — or  more — 
you  appears;  and  them  coloured  cap-bows  only 
makes  your  skin  show  yellower.'  And  me,  I'm 
fifty- six;  but  years  of  work  in  me  yet.  Sister, 
poor  thing,  she  was  but  a  sickly  piece  at  the  best 
o'  times!  But  as  for  you.  Miss  Cicely,"  cried 
Timpkins,  with  sudden  animation,  "there's  not 
one  oit  of  change,  unless  for  the  better,  from  what 
you  was  when  we  came  away  on  the  sly,  as  it  were 
— me  evading  Mr.  Jones  and  all  the  assembly  of 
*em — and,  took  up  our  poor  quarters  here.  You 
was  eighteen  then,  my  deaiy,  and  eighteen  you 
looks  now.  Not  one  day  more;  and  so  me  and 
sister  agreed,  when  your  birthday  was,  last 
week." 

Cicely  rose,  smiling. 

"  I  suspect  you  would  say  much  the  same  in 
twenty-five  years  more,  if  you  and  I  were  still 
together,"  she  said,  kissing  her  old  nurse.  Then 
she  went  downstairs,  and  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  summer  again,  and  a  holiday ;  the  first 
day,  indeed,  of  a  week's  holiday,  granted  to  recruit 
exhausted  nature  after  the  visit  of  H.M.  inspec- 
tor. The  sky  was  just  as  blue,  where  the  smoke 
did  not  hide  it,  as  the  sky  of  seven  years  before. 
Here  and  there,  as  Cicely  walked  slowly  past 
the  houses,  odours  of  mignionette,  from  some 
blackened  windowsill,  brought  memories  of  those 
scented  gardens  where  she  had  loved  to  ramble 
on  just  such  summer  days  long  ago. 

By-and-by,  in  a  mile  or  so,  the  streets  widened ; 
she  entered  a  more  suburban  quarter ;  presently 
turning  through  some  iron  gates,  which  opened 
upon  a  kind  of  park  devoted  to  the  people.  Here 
a  fountain — poor  indeed,  and  meagre,  but  still  a 
fountain — played ;  here  bands— of  the  militia  or 
volunteers — performed  on  special  occasions ;  here 
were  shady  trees,  and  grass-plots,  with  seats  in 
convenient  places ;  and  upon  one  of  these  seats 
Cicely,  tired  by  her  walk  in  the  hot  sun,  was  glad 
to  rest. 

Her  book  lay  unopened  on  her  lap;  her  thoughts 
were  far  away.  Among  the  sweet  acacia  blossoms 
in  the  tree  above  her,  bees  were  humming  as  they 
had  hummed  of  yore ;  a  scent  of  heliotrope  from 
the  neighbouring  flower  borders  increased  her 
realization  of  the  past. 

"  When  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  am  sitting  on  that 


old  step  on  the  terrace  at  Wilcroft ;  it  is  such  a 
lovely  aay,  and  everything  is  so  happy.  Grand- 
papa is  dozing  in  the  library,  with  the  windows 
wide  open ;  and  they  have  just  begun  hay  in  the 
home  meadow.  And  I  hear  some  one  coming 
along  the  terrace— yes,  I  remember!  he  was 
coming  to-day  to  luncheon." 

She  opened  her  eyes  again,  and  sighed.  How 
vivid  the  fancy  had  been !  It  was  a  fancy  only, 
and  yet — ^that  step,  sharp  and  firm,  was  a  real 
step.  She  leaned  a  little  back,  under  the  shade 
of  her  dark  parasol.  Some  one  passed  without 
seeing  her,  along  the  gravel  path,  a  few  yards 
from  ner  seat.  Cicely  (&ew  a  long  breath.  How 
wonderful!  Was  it  nis  spirit?  or  he  himself — 
Kenneth  Egmont — the  hero  of  her  girlhood  P 

Yes,  how  wonderful  that  he  should  pass  just 
then !  What  was  he  doing  at  Halbury  P  All 
these  seven  years  she  had  never  seen  him,  had 
never  heard  his  name.  Almost  hating  him,  as  she 
thought,  at  first,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  repent- 
ance, she  had  wondered  how  he  came  to  be  so  often 
in  her  mind :  seldom  a  whole  day  out  of  it ;  and  in 
dreams  constantly  returning.  Now  she  had  seen 
him  in  reality ;  and  with  &at  glimpse  a  whole 
world  of  feelings,  which  she  had  believed  to  be 
dead  long  ago,  awoke,  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty's 
courtiers,  and  filled  Cicely's  heart  once  more. 

How  long  she  remain^  seated  upon  that  iron 
bench,  the  bees  humming  in  the  acacia  flowers 
overhead,  she  could  not  have  told.  When  at  last 
she  arose  and  went  back,  the  familiar  streets 
seemed  no  longer  familiar,  but  new,  and  full  of 
expectation.  At  every  comer  her  heart  throbbed, 
her  face  flushed.  Whom  might  she  meet  sud- 
denly P  Would  he  know  her  ?  Surely  she  was 
not  so  much  changed  as  that  he  should  not  know 
her !   But  would  he  care  for  it,  now  P 

Timpkins  was  on  the  threshold,  looking  out  for 
her. 

**  Why,  missy !  sister  was  afraid  you  had  been 
taken  ill,  and  couldn't  ^et  home.  Gro  in  and  rest 
yourself,"  she  added,  throwing  open  the  door  of 
Cicely's  little  parlonr,  which,  in  these  summer 
days,  it  was  the  business  of  Timpkin's  life  to  keep 
cool. 

"  Thank  you,  Timpy.  Timpy,  I  want  you.  Shut 
the  door,  and  come  here.   I  have  seen-^ — " 

•*  Yes  P   Yes,  my  deary  P   What  is  it  P  " 

For  the  staid  Miss  Fenwick  had  burst  into  a 
girlish  flood  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  never  mind !  How  silly  I  am  ! "  she 
sobbed,  when  she  could  speak.  "  Don't  take  any 
notice  of  me.   I'm  only  hindering  you,  Timpy." 

"  But,  missy,  what  have  you  seen  P  " 

"  Oh,  nothing— at  least — perhaps  I'll  tell  von 
some  day.  I  don't  feel  up  to  talking  now,  dear 
Timpy.   I'll  lie  down  a  little,  and  read." 

"  You're  overdone  by  them  sweeps,  thafs  what 
it  is,"  said  Timpy,  with  a  flying  snake  of  the  sofa 
cushions,  as  she  hurried  in  quest  of  some  lemonade 
which  she  had  concocted  for  Cicely's  refreshment. 

"Now  you  sip  this,  and  rest,  missy,  or  you 
won't  be  fit  for  Mrs.  Wynter." 

**Mr8.  Wynter!  I  had  forgotten.  Timpy,  I 
don't  think  1  can  go." 

"Not  go,  my  deary!  And  you  never  seeing 
your  equals,  except  there,  from  month's  end  to 
month's  end !  Certain,  undoubtedly,  you'll  go, 
Miss  Cicely.  You  just  get  a  bit  of  a  nap,  and  I'll 
sew  them  bows  on  your  dress,  and  lay  it  out  all 
ready." 
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If  B8.  Wtntek  was  the  good-natured  wife  of  one 
of  the  Members  for  Halbury— arich  manufacttirer, 
who  resided  in  the  town,  and  took  an  active  inte- 
rest in  its  affairs — those  of  the  schools  not  least, 
being  chairman  of  their  committee.  As  Member, 
he  kept  open  honse,  and  his  wife  was  famous  for 
her  kindly  patronage  of  obscnre  or  neglected  merit. 
Cicely  had  long  been  one  of  her  special  favourites, 
frequently   invited  to  the  omnium  gatherum 

f»arties  in  which  Mrs.  Wynter's  heart  deliehted. 
t  was  not  so  frequently  that  Cicely  could,  or 
would,  accept  these  invitations ;  but  the  chanj^e 
of  scene  and  of  society  refreshed  her ;  and  to  this 
particular  night  she  had  looked  forward  as  to  a 
mental  glass  of  champagne  after  the  worries  of 
the  inspection. 

But  now  as,  escorted  by  Timpkins,  she  set  forth 
in  the  cool  evening  air,  she  would  have  given 
much  to  stay  quietly  at  home — there  to  indnlge 
in  peace  the  multitude  of  thoughts  and  memories 
awakened  bv  that  unexpected  vision.  Half  in  a 
dream,  at  Mr.  Wynter's  door,  she  parted  from  her 
old  nurse,  and  mingled  with  the  motley  crowd 
assembling  in  the  richly  furnished  rooms. 

That's  right,  my  dear  Miss  Fen  wick,"  said  her 
hostess,  bearing  down  upon  her,  stout  and  benig- 
nant ;  "  so  gooa  of  you  to  come  ! "  and  she  pressed 
Cicely's  hand.  "  And  how  have  you  got  through 
the  dreadful  day  P  Oh,  how  glad  you  must  be 
that  it  is  over!  Now,  before  I  for^t,  come  with 
me ;  here  is  a  lady  who  wants  a  mistress  for  her 
voluntary  school,  and  it  struck  me  whether  that 
favourite  pupil  teacher  of  yours,  that  interesting 
Jessie,  might — ^but  you  shall  talk  it  over.  Come, 
my  dear  I  TUidy  Anne,"  still  holding  Cicely's  hand, 
*'this  is  Miss  Fenwick.  Miss  Fenwick,  Lady 
Anne  Linton." 

Lady  Anne  Linton  I  The  self-possessed  school- 
mistress made  her  mechanical  little  bow,  and  stood 
passive :  prepared,  if  not  recognized,  to  discuss 
her  pupil  teacher,  and  retire.  She  would  not,  she 
must  not,  give  way.  I  n  another  moment,  perhaps, 
yet  another  meeting  might  require  all  her  powers 
of  control. 
"My  dearOiceljl" 

I^i^Y  Anne  seized  her  hand — actually  kissed 
her ;  she  had  never  kissed  her  in  the  old  days. 

"  My  dear  child,  can  it  be  you  P  I  had  no  idea  I 
So  this  was  your  plan  I  Do  sit  down,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

Tears  were  difScult  then  to  be  restrained ;  but 
Cicely  was  well  schooled.  She  sat  down,  still  pas- 
sive— ^in  Lady  Anne's  eyes,  strangely  cold — and 
answered  all  questions. 

I  thought  it  the  best  way,"  she  said.  **  HLj 
old  life  had  to  be  undone;  I  wished  to  break  on 
all  connexion  with  it." 

'*  But  we  were  so  much  grieved  that  you  should 
hide  yourself !  We  all  felt  so  anxious  about  you  I 
However,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  done  so 
well." 

She  paused,  and  looked  Cicely  all  over — half 
interested,  half  puzzled — a  little  hurt  too,  that  the 
girl  whom  she  would  once  have  been  so  glad  to 
befriend,  should  thus  frigidlv  receive  her  advances. 
She  was  just  Miss  Fenwick,  the  head  mistress, 
neither  more  nor  less.  And  they  were  soon  in  a 
business-like  manner  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
pupil  teacher. 
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This  matter  settled,  and  an  interview  arranged^ 
Lady  Anne's  attention  was  claimed  elsewhere. 
She  crossed  the  room  to  join  another  friend.  And 
then  the  moment  came.  Had  he  been  watching 
for  it  P  He  was  standing  before  her ;  he  whom, 
for  seven  years,  she  had  seen  only  in  dreams. 

"  Miss  Fenwick,  have  you  forgotten  me  ?  " 

Did  his  tone  tremble  just  a  little  P  or  was  it  her 
fancy  P    She  looked  up. 

There  was  the  face  which  once  she  had  thought 
so  beautiful — the  same,  yet  not  the  same.  That 
strange  indefinable  impress,  which  the  heightening 
and  deepening  of  the  spirit-life  within  seldom 
fails  to  leave  without,  was'  upon  it.  Whether  she 
herself  were  changed  or  no,  undoubtedly  Kenneth 
Egmont  was  changed.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
suffered — had  worked  hard — had  conquered — and 
come  out  into  stedfastness  and  strength.  It  was 
her  ideal  face  idealized  I  Cicely's  heart  gave  a 
wild  throb  of  I'oy,  and  of  something  deeper  than 
joy,  as  she  loosed  up  into  it, 

''No,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,"  she  said 
mechanically. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Fenwick  P  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  to  have  met  you ;  it  will  save  me  a 
walk  to-morrow  morning.  May  I  beg  the  favour 
of  a  few  words  P  " 

The  speaker  was  one  of  the  school  managers,  a 
Halbury  magnate,  who  had  yesterday  been  present 
at  the  inspection,  and  wished  to  discuss  alterations 
then  recommended.  His  few  words  meant  an 
hour  at  least.  Cicely  knew.  And  in  an  hour  Timp- 
kins would  call  for  her.  She  resigned  herself 
with  all  outward  politeness,  unaware  of  the  indig- 
nant glance  inspired  by  the  old  gentleman's  supe- 
rior tone.  She  saw  onlv  that  Mr.  Egmont  turned 
away,  and  that  Mr.  Eobertson  took  Lady  Anne's 
seat  at  her  side. 

But  presently  she  saw  something  more.  She  was 
listening  dutifullv  to  Mr.  Bobertson,  even  answer- 
ing his  remarks  b]r  various  practical  suggestions, 
liius  increasing  his  loftv  aomiration  for  this  de- 
serving mistress.  But  all  the, while  she  knew  what 
went  on  in  a  neighbouring  group.  How  pretty 
Eose  Wynter,  just  come  out,  was  looking— what 
a  fascinating  little  manner  she  had — how  attrac- 
tive she  was  making  herself  to  Mr.  Egmont,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  various  gentlemen  who  hung 
about  her  unable  to  get  in  a  word. 

"  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  lovely  as  a  yonng 
girl,"  Cicely  founa  herself  inwardly  remarking. 
Rose  Wynter  was  eighteen  ;  exactly  her  own  age 

when  seven  years  ago !   ioid  she  was-^ 

Miss  Fenwick  of  The  Schools. 

"  Oh,  Timpy,  I  am  so  tired  I  I  can't  talk,"  she 
said,  when  Timpkins,  out  in  the  starlight,  began  to 
question  her. 

**My  poor  deary  I  I  don't  wonder.  Pve  no 
patience  with  them  aggravating  inspectors." 

So  Cicely  was  left  to  her  own  musings. 

She  had  not  spoken  to  Kenneth  Egmont  again.' 
She  had  fancied,  indeed,  that  when  Mr.  Bobertson 
lefb  her,  he  had  made  a  slight  movementr— but 
this  might  have  been  mere  fancy^in  her  direction. 
And  Mrs.  Wynter  had  at  that  instant  asked  him 
to  take  some  lady  down  to  supper,  and  he  was 
carried  away.  She  herself  had  refused  supper, 
and  had  escaped ;  her  faithful  Timpy  was  waitinj^. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  nevi^r  see  him  any  more,  m 
this  world,  unless  —  u^nless  he  married  Eose 
Wynter,"  thought  Cicely. 
At  last  she  was  alone,  and  in  her  bed  1  The 
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darkness  was  like  a  friencl.  Her  heart  ached ;  had 
she  ever,  amid  all  her  troubles,  known  such  terrible 
heartache  before  P  It  found  relief,  after  a  time,  in 
passionate  tears ;  their  cause  she  could  not  have 
explained. 
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"No,  sir,  indeed.  My  young  lady  ia  altogether 
too  tired.  I  couldn't  answer  for  it  to  my  oonr 
science,  sir.  If  you'll  please  to  leave  your  card, 
in  the  aitemoon  sne  may  feel  better  up  to  company. 
But  at  present,  sir,  I  am  quite  sure  

The  window  was  wide  open  in  Cicely's  little 
sitting  room,  behind  the  cool  green  blind.  She 
couldnear  every  word,  as  Timpkins  argued  with 
some  unexpected  visitor.  Only  a  few  hours  before 
she  had  awakened,  full  of  shame  at  her  weakness 
of  the  previous  night. 

"  I  was  forgetting,"  she  had  thought,  "  I  was  a 
foolish  girl  once  more.  But  to-day  I  am  brave 
and  strong  again.  The  past  is  a  dream.  My 
work  is  my  life  now." 

Yet  some  familiar  tone,  in  the  low  voice  answer- 
ing Timpkins,  had  brought  all  the  foolishness  back  I 
'She  haa  started  suddenly  to  her  feet,  her  eyes 
shining,  her  face  in  a  ^low. 

**If  you  please,  Miss  Cicely,"  said  Timpkins, 
entering  on  tiptoe,  her  eyebrows  positively  wild, 
her  black  rolls  vibrating  m  sympathy,  "  he  won't 
take  no  denial.  He  doesn't  wisn  to  force  himself 
on  you,  he  says,  but  he  will  have  it  from  your  own 
lips.   Am  I  to  let  him  in,  or  am  I  not  P ' 

Cicely  took  the  card  from  her  old  nurse's  hand. 

**  Mr.  Kenneth  Eamont" 

It  seemed  to  her  like  a  voice  from  beyond  a  long- 
dosed  grave.   She  did  not  speak. 

"  Don't  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  my  dear," 
whispered  Timpkins,  coming  nearer;  "just  yott 
remember  the  trick  he  served  you  before.  What 
does  he  want»  I'd  like  to  know,  a-raking  up  old 
insults  P  Let  me  say  you're  too  tired  to  see  any 
one ;  and  therell  be  an  end  of  the  matter." 

But  Cicely  did  not  hear.  She  was  summoning 
all  her  self»oontrol  for  perfect  outward  composure. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Egmont  that  I  can  see  him,  if  he 
wishes  it,*'  s^cL 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Cicely ;  seven  years  I  It  was  Jacob's  time, 
and  if  you  won't  believe  me,  even  yet,  I  am  ready 
to  serve  another  seven.  You  said  repentance 
must  be  tested — stirely  mine  has  been.  May  I 
tell  you  P   Will  you  Hsten  ?  " 

"  I  am  listening,"  said  Cicely  calmly. 

She  stood  a  little  apart  from  him,  her  hands 
folded,  a  strange  dreamy  light  in  her  eyes.  He 
had  not  thought  her  beautiful,  much  as  he  had 
loved  her,  in  the  vanished  years.  But  he  thought 
her  beautiful  now. 

•*  I  never  forgot  your  words.  I  did  not  know 
where  yon  were  gone,  or  whether  we  should  ever 
meet  again.  But  I  resolved  that  if  I  could  not 
^marry  yon,  I  would  marry  no  one  at  all ;  and  then 
I  began  to  get  ready.  I  px)ld  my  commission,  and 
paid  as  much  as  possible  of  mv  debts ;  and  I  went 
to  An  old  cousin  of  ours,  a  banker,  who  had  offered 
me  work  before.  I  haudi  always  despised  him  and 
his  business— more  sh'iime  for  me ! — and  he  had 
given'  me  up  as  hopeie  ^isly  idle,  but  at  last  he  was 


persuaded,  and  what  I  owe  to  him  1  cannot  say 
in  words.  Now,  for  the  last  six  months,  he  has 
taken  me  into  partnership.  I  can  offer  you  a 
home,  if  you  wiU  come  to  it.  I  can  give  you  back 
at  least  something  of  what  you  lost  seven  years 
ago.  That  has  been  my  dream,  my  hope,  my  aim, 
through  all  this  weary  time.  Cicely,  cannot  you 
believe  me  now  ?  " 

"Do  you  know  all  about  meP"  said  Cicely; 
"  that  I  am  a  national  schoolmistress  P  " 

He  glanced  at  her  half  reproachfully. 

"  Ot  course  I  know,  and  the  splendid  work  you 
are  doing.  I  have  heard  all  that  through  Mrs. 
Wynter.  For  several  years  I  knew  only  that 
you  were  somewhere  with  Timpkins.  I  did  not  try 
then  to  find  out  where,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to 
go  to  you  before  the  time.  A  month  or  two  ago, 
m  London,  I  met  Mrs.  Wynter  at  my  aunt's 
house,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  heard 
her  speak  of  a  Miss  Fenwick.  My  aunt  did  not 
recognize  the  name,  but  it  was  always  in  my 
mind;  and  what  I  had  heard  made  me  at  least 
hope  the  truth.  My  aunt  is  staying  with  Mrs. 
Wynter  for  a  day  or  "two  on  her  way  to  the  north, 
and  I  contrived  to  come  to  Halbury  at  the  same 
time— called  on  her  at  Mrs.  Wynter's,  and  was 
asked  to  the  party  last  night.  I  had  found  out 
that  you  wotUd  be  there.  Now  you  know  every- 
thing. But  what  is  the  good  of  my  going  onP 
If  you  cannot  believe  me— if  you  don't  care  " 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Cioelyi  his  eyes  full  of 
restless  pain. 

"  Cicely,  if  it  is  only  that  you  don't  believe  me, 
I  repeat  I  am  ready  to  go  back — yes,  for  seven 
years  more.   But  it  yoii  do  not  care  " 

His  voice  broke  on  suddenly. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  some  one  else  P  " 

"No,"  said  Cicely,  still  self-controL 

"  And  you  have  forgiven  me  ? 

"  I  told  you  that  long  ago." 

"  You  believe  in  me  P  " 

"  I  cannot  help  believing  in  you — ^now*** 

"Then,  why — whyp — Oh,  Cicely,  you  might 
have  loved  me  once  I  " 

He  drew  nearer  to  her,  he  clasped  her  hand; 
and  the  seven  years'  mist  rolled  away. 
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"  Akd  how  fortunate  has  all  turned  out  for  poor 
sister,  my  deary !  '  Sister,'  I  says, '  I  hope  it  'nil 
break  you  of  your  complainings.  Theforethongbt 
as  Providence  has  expended  on  you !  Mary  Anne 
wanting  to  have  you  just  as  you  was  ready  to 
go ! '  l^or  stayed  with  her  here  myself,  uubbj,  in 
no  possibility  could  I,  while  you  was  alive,  and  in  a 
home  of  your  own.  So  long  as  I've  a  body  in  this 
world,  with  you  I  must  be,  and  in  your  service.** 

"  Dearest  Timpy,  you  know  how  gratefnl  I  am 
to  you,  though  I  couldn't  have  taken  yon,  indeed, 
if  Mrs.  Walker  had  been  left  here  alone.  But  as 
it  is,  we  are  free  to  be  happy,  every  one  of  na,  at 
least  to-day." 

For  this  was  Cicely's  wedding-day.  The  wed- 
.  dins-bells  were  ringing,  the  sun  was  shining,  and 
.  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  going  forth  into 
their  new  world — a  world  of  love  and  work ;  of 
work  and  love,  and  the  tears  of  the  past  bad 
cleansed  their  sight  to  behold  its  glory. 
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THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME. 

BY  n.  E.  CLARKE. 


CHAPTER  L 
'•MAX  PROPOSES.** 

HE  was  a  gawky,  awkward  hobbledehoy  of 
eighteen,  and  she  was  a  self-possessed, 
lovely  jrouDg  lady  a  year  or  so  younger.  He  was 
sketching,  seated  on  a  log  by  the  roadside,  and 
she  came  quietly  behind  him  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  You  are  getting  on  very  well,"  she  observed. 

He  started  violently  and  dropped  his  brush. 

Good  gracious,  Miss  Carmichael ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, rising  in  much  agitation. 

'•Now,  dont  let  me  interrupt  your  painting,** 
said  the  young  lady,  seating  herself  calmly  on  the 
log  at  his  side,  a  proceeding  which  caused  him  to 
blush  painfully,  and  to  drop  once  more  the  brush 
he  had  just  p>icksd  up.  Miss  Carmichael  watched 
him  meanwhile  with  an  expression  of  demure  en- 
joyment, which  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
inspection  of  his  half- finished  sketch. 

•*  But  how  is  it  that  you  are  so  far  from  home, 
and  all  alone  too  P  "  he  asked,  in  perplexity. 

"Oh,  I  am  not  alone,"  she  replied.  " Father 
Tfas  sent  for  to  see  poor  old  Mrs.  Evans,  at 
Smith's  Farm.  She  is  not  expected  to  live  many 
hours ;  and  so  I  walked  up  with  him.  He  is  in 
the  cottage  now.  But  I  didn't  expect  to  meet 
you.  What  an  enthusiast  you  must  be  I  Do  you 
intend  to  be  a  painter  P  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  **  but  I  cannot  get  father  to 
agree  to  it  yet." 

He  was  ^adually  getting  cooler,  but  she  could 
see  that  his  hand  shook  a  little,  and  that  the 
brash  he  was  pretending  to  use  was  dry. 

"You  sketch  beautifully,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
emphatic  admiration. 

•*No,"  he  replied,  shrking  his  head,     I  don't 


make  half  the  progress  I  should  if  I  had  some  one 
to  advise  me.  I've  got  the  ideas,  and  I  can  see 
what  I  want  to  do;  but  my  hands  are  so  in- 
famously clum.sy  and  slow." 

"You  sketch  better  than  anybody  I  know," 
returned  Miss  Carmichael,  "and  you  took  the 
drawing-prize  at  Elmslie  amongst  seventy  boys." 

That's  not  much  to  be  proud  of,"  ho  said, 
rather  contemptuously.  **!Not  half-a-dozen  of 
them  knew  or  cared  anything  about  it,  or  looked 
upon  it  as  an3rthing  but  a  bore.  But  I  went  to  a 
picture-gallery  or  two  as  I  came  through  London 
from  Elmslie  the  last  time,  and  there  I  saw  things 
that  make  me  feel  absolutely  ill  with  envy  when  I 
think  of  them.  Just  the  enects  that  I  smear  and 
smudge  and  blot  and  blur  hour  after  hour  to  get, 
done  with  two  twirls  of  a  brush  as  easily  and  cer- 
tainly as  I  write  my  name." 

"You  are  so  ambitious,"  said  the  girl;  "you 
can't  exyteci  to  equal  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  at  the  oasel." 

"  I  don't  expect  it  at  present,"  he  replied ; "  but 
I  mean  to  do  it  one  of  these  days  if  my  clumsy 
hands  don't  stop  me." 

His  shyness  had  quite  worn  off  by  this  time, 
and  he  looked  as  much  at  ease  as  a  youth  of  his 
awkward  age  can  ever  do. 

"  I  must  go  and  see  if  father  is  ready,"  said. 
Miss  Carmichael,  rising ;  "  I  suppose  you  will  not 
forget  that  you  have  to  give  mo  my  lesson  to- 
night?" 

"  It  is  not  very  likely  that  I  shall  forget  that," 
he  replied  with  great  meaning.  Then  he  blushed 
again,  because,  on  consideration,  the  remark 
seemed  fatuous,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  had  not  flitted  across  his  com- 
panion's fac«. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Newton,"  she  said  sedately, 
holding  up  her  dress  to  trip  over  the  log,  and  to 
show  a  very  neat  foot  and  ankle.  He  bowed,  but 
the  specti^le  had  rendered  him  speechless,  and 
when  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  Mis3 
Carmichael  had  tripped  out  of  sight.  As  the 
light  and  joy  of  the  summer  landscape  appeared 
to  have  departed  with  her,  he  put  up  his  brushes, 
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and  prepared  to  follow.  Before  going,  however, 
he  founa  a  small  tassel  which  had  fallen  o£E  some 
part  of  Miss  Carmichael's  dress,  and  this  he  kissed 
vigorously,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
placed  it  beneath  his  waistcoat.  He  knew  that 
heroes  invariably  put  this  species  of  treasure-trove 
"into  their  breasts."  But  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  trust  to  the  more  prosaid  pocket 
in  this  case,  for  his  tassel  slipped  down  his  clothes 
as  he  walked,  and  at  length  came  out  at  his  boot 
top,  and  was  lost  in  the  road. 

Tom  Newton  had  been  Lord  Lancaster's  valet 
for  fifteen  years,  and  when  Tom  hinted  that  he 
was  thinking  of  getting  married,  his  lordship  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  indltce  him  to  alter  his 
decision.  Bat  it  was  of  no  use,  because  Tom  was 
hard  hit ;  so  Lord  Lancaster,  like  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman,  as  ho  was,  made  his  favourite  a  hand- 
some present,  and  promised  that  Tom's  first  boy 
shonla  be  educated  at  his  expense.  Tom  went  to 
live  amongst  his  wife's  relations  in  the  country, 
and  in  due  time  a  son  was  bom  unto  him,  who 
turned  out  to  be  his  only  child.  Lord  Lancaster 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  from  the  age  of 
twelve  to  the  age  of  seventeen  Keith  Newton  was 
kept  at  a  good  boarding-school  at  his  lordship's 
charges. 

Then  he  came  home,  having,  as  old  Tom  told 
everybody,  "finished  his  education;"  and  his 
futher  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  very  pretty 
problem,  namely,  what  on  earth  to  do  with  him  F 

Tom  had  saved  a  hundred  pounds  or  so,  and  his 
idea  was  that  Keith  should  oe  apprenticed  to  a 
grocer  in  Sydney,  and  afterwards  set  up  in  business 
for  himseltl 

Keith  could  not  be  induced  to  listen  to  this  pro- 
posal, nor  could  his  father  be  prevailed  upon  to 
entertain  his  counter  proposition,  that  he  should 
go  up  to  London  to  study  painting. 

"  I've  earned  my  money  nard  enough,"  said  old 
Tom  grimly,  "  and  I'm  not  going  to  chuck  it  away 
on  such  trumpery." 

So  there  was  a  complete  deadlock,  and  the  young 
man,  whose  education  was  finished,  did  nothing 
but  play  the  organ  at  the  parish  ohurch  on  Sun- 
days, and  wander  abont  the  country  sketching 
and  fishing  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Lily  Carmichael,  the  vicar's  daughter,  had  never 
been  away  from  her  father  for  more  than  6l  day  at 
a  time,  since  her  mother  died,  when  she  was  quite 
young,  and  now  she  was  on  the  verge  of  sweet 
seventeen.  The  vicar  was  entirely  wrapped  up  in 
a  great  work,  he  was  writing  on  Church  history, 
and  Lily  did  pretty  much  as  she  pleased.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  she  should  take  an  intei^st  in 
the  clever  young  organist,  who  was  so  much  better 
read,  and  so  much  more  intelligent  than  the 
farmers'  sons  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  looked 
down  upon  him,  and  called  him  a  lackey  behind 
his  back.  For  Lily  was  aware  that  she  came  of  a 
good  old  family,  and  she  looked  down  upon  the 
farmers'  sons  with  quite  as  much  contempt  as 
they  upon  Keith  Newton. 

It  was  natural  enough,  too,  that  she  should 
desire  to  learn  to  play  the  organ,  in  order  to  assist 
her  father  in  his  services,  and,  indeed,  the  old  man 
was  quite  charmed  with  his  daughter's  thought- 
fulness,  when  she  asked  his  permission  to  take 
lessons  of  Keith  Newton.  He  only  stipulated 
that  Mrs.  Everett,  an  aged  retainer  of  the  family, 
should  be  present  daring  the  periods  of  instruc- 


tion, and  then  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
superhuman  sagacity  and  foresight;  which,  as  the 
old  lady  was  very  deaf,  three-quarters  blind,  and 
wholly  stupid,  was  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather 
premature. 

So  the  lessons  became  an  established  instibution, 
and  Keith  very  soon  got  to  look  upon  them  as 
the  onlv  bright  patches  in  the  sombre  textoie  of 
the  week. 

Poor  !^eith  t  Nobody  thought  of  sending  any- 
one to  protect  him,  and  yet  he  was  in  much  the 
greater  danger  of  the  two.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Lily  had  what  are  called  "  designs  "  upon  the  un- 
fortunate boy.  Out  of  novels  it  is  extremely  rare 
for  people  to  have  designs.  Tlie  aatutest  are 
most  likely  those  who  watch  which  way  the  cat  of 
circumstance  jumps,  and  take  their  cue  from  it 
with  a  grave  face,  as  though  the  leap  had  been 
made  under  their  sole  direction.  ' 

But  Lily  was  a  woman,  and  her  life  wba  on  the 
whole  singularly  dull,  and  Keith  amused  her  with 
his  shy  rough  schoolboy  ways  and  strange  enthu- 
siasm. Why  should  she  deny  herself  that  amuse* 
ment  out  of  a  prudish  fear  that  he  might  ulti- 
mately fall  in  love  with  herP 

So  she  lent  him  books,  and  made  fun  with  him 
of  the  Sydney  clod-hoppers,  and  interested  herself 
in  his  sketching. 

And  Keith,  who  knew  no  more  of  the  world 
than  any  other  schoolboy,  speedilj  convinced  him- 
self that  he  had  only  to  screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,  make  known  the  state  of  nis  feel- 
ings, an  receive  an  assurance  from  Lily  that  her 
condition  was  much  the  same. 

Walking  home  that  summer  afternoon  he  decided 
within  himself  that  the  time  was  fully  come  for 
him  to  make  the  plunge.  That  very  evenine  in 
the  organ-loft  he  would  tell  Lily  that  he  loved  Iter. 
He  had  been  on  the  point  of  doing  so  once  or 
twice  before,  but  his  heart  had  failed  nim ;  now  he 
would  consider  this  unexpected  meeting  a  signal 
that  the  hour  had  struck,  and  a  portent  of  good 
luck. 

When  he  came  downstairs  after  tea  his  mother 
noticed  that  he  had  on  his  Sunday  clothes,  bat 
she  did  not  say  anything  to  him,  as  he  was  apt  to 
be  angry  if  remarks  were  made.  He  had  given 
his  boots  an  extra  polish  too,  and  he  plucked  a 
flower  from  the  little  front  garden  as  he  went  ont^ 
and  put  it  in  Ids  button-hole. 

Later  on  that  evening  the  vicar  was  sitting  at 
the  top  of  his  library  steps,  with  his  head  nearly 
touching  the  ceiling,  and  deeply  engrossed  in  a 
thick  folio,  when  his  daughter  entered  the  room 
hastily. 

"  Come  down,  pa  ! "  she  exclaimed  with  tragic 
emphasis. 

"Directly,  my  dear,"  responded  the  vicar  with- 
out moving. 

"Come  down  now, pa,"  reiterated  Lily*  "iVo 
something  awful  to  tell  you." 

I  don't  know  what  the  man  means,"  said  the 
vicar  fretfully, "  I  must  write  to  Pollock.  There's  no 
such  passage  as  Bland  refers  to  in  his  commentary, 

and  yet  Poflock  maintains  By  the  way  my  dear/' 

he  broke  off  suddenly,  "my  Index  Berum  has  dis- 
appeared since  last  night,  and  is  nowhere  to  be 
found."  He  craned  forward  to  say  this  in  a  tone 
of  the  utmost  importance,  looking  as  though  he 
expected  that  the  news  might  be  too  much  for  his 
daughter  to  bear. 
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**  Keith  Newton  Las  tad  the  impudence  to  pro- 
pose to  me  this  evening,  pa,"  cried  Lily,  nnable  to 
contain  herself  longer. 

"  Propose  ?  "  queried  the  vicar  in  a  perplexed 
way ;  **  what  did  he  propose,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Marriage !  "  shrieked  Lily  in  desperation ; 
"what  else  should  he  propose  ?  " 

The  folio  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  resounding 
thump,  and  the  vicar  followed  it  in  one  bound. 

"  Thank  heaven,**  he  exclaimed,  clasping  it  in 
both  arms,  "it  is  uninjured.  But  really,  Lily, 
you  should  be  more  careful. — Propose  to  you,  did 
he?"  he  repeated  absently;  "where  was  Mrs. 
Everett?" 

"  Fast  asleep  in  one  of  the  high-backed  pews  as 
usual,"  repliea  Lily  scornfully. 

"  Hah !  '  said  the  vicar,  still  nursincr  his  beloved 
folio.  "He  shouldn't  have  done  it.  It  was  great 
presumption." 

"So  1  told  him,"  said  Lily,  nodding ;  "  I  gave 
him  such  a  talking  to  as  he  won't  forget  very 
goon." 

"  That  was  right,"  said  the  vicar ;  "  that's  what 
he  wanted.   What  did  you  say  ?  " 

^ "  I  said  that  I  was  surprised  and  shocked  at 
his  ingratitude  and  presumption ;  that  it  was 
dear  he  had  no  idea  of  the  difference  in  our  social 
positions,  and  that  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  me  for 
the  future  never  to  associate  in  any  way  with 

r arsons  of  a  much  inferior  rank  in  life.  And  then 
said  that  if  his  father  had  not  known  his  place 
better  than  that,  he  would  not  have  been  liord 
Lancaster's  valet  for  fifteen  years." 

"Dear — dear — dear,"  said  the  vicar  in  a  low 
tone ;  "  you  were  very  severe  with  the  poor  fellow. 
But  perhaps  it  was  as  well;  he  shouldn't  have 
done  it.  1  must  speak  to  his  father.  Old  Tom 
will  be  shocked  I  am  sure.  He  has  very  proper 
feelings — very  proper  feelings  indeed." 

When  the  vicar  unfolded  his  tale  next  day,  old 
Tom  was  at  first  furious,  and  when  the  unfor- 
tunate Keith  appeared  began  to  storm  at  him. 
But  the  vicar,  than  whom  no  more  tender-hearted 
man  ever  existed,  felt  his  sonl  melt  with  compas- 
sion as  he  beheld  the  boy's  absolute  miseryi  and 
at  his  intercession  old  Tom  at  length  agre^  to  let 
the  matter  drop.  But  of  course  in  a  village  like 
Sydney,  such  an  incident  as  this  could  not  long 
be  kept  secret,  and  when  the  details  gradually 
oozed  out,  Keith's  life  became  a  burden  to  him. 
The  farmers'  sons  took  the  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing themselves  upon  him  for  being  better  educat^ 
and  more  intelligent  than  they.  He  was  afraid 
to  go  out  into  the  streets  until  after  dark,  because 
the  little  boys  followed  him,  hooting  and  shouting, 
and  he  knew  that  all.  Sydney  was  laughing  at 
him.  The  vioar  alone  of  all  people  laboured  to 
show  him  kindness,  but  this  was  rather  more 
intolerable  to  the  unhappy  youth  than  the  insults 
of  the  others. 


CHAPTER  n. 
A   OBSA.T  LAST. 


A  VBBK  or  80  after  Keith's  unfortunate  proposal, 
the  Yicar  received  a  visit  from  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Saitire,  widow  of  the  American  millionaire  of  that 
name.  She  was  a  highly  vigorous  and  energetic 
lady,  of  a  little  over  forty,  and  she  could  not  marry 


without  losing  her  fortune.  The  principal  feminine 
safety-valve  being  thus  closed  in  her  case,  her 
superabundant  energy  was  liable,  at  times,  to  ex- 
plode in  eccentric  directions. 

The  Vicar  stood  rather  in  awe  of  his  sister,  and 
she  stood  in  awe  of  no  living  creature  except  a 
mouse  or  a  black-beetle.  She  sat  in  the  Vicarage 
drawing-room  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  a 
pprtly  and  wonderfully  beringed,  beribboned  and 
Deje welled  figure — handsome,  but  in  rather  a 
masculine  way — and  preached  to  the  Vicar  as  she 
had  been  used  to  preach  to  him,  and  to  most  other 
people,  all  her  life. 

"  Lily  seems  very  much  moped,  and  no  wonder, 
poor  child,"  she  began.  **  Why  don't  you  let  me 
take  her  back  to  London,  Frank  ?  It  would  do 
her  all  the  good  in  the  world." 

Ko,  no,"  stammered  the  vicar,  nervously.  "  She 
is  too  young  at  present^  Mana.  She  has  great 
need  of  a  father's  observant  care." 

"  A  father's  fiddlestick  !  "  interjected  Mrs. 
Saitire."  Why,  Frank,  you  spend  your  life  in  that 
mouldy  old  library,  and  she  might  be  married 
three  or  four  times  over  before  you  would  know 
anything  about  it." 

"  Maria,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  beseeching  tone, 
"  don't  say  such  shocking  things.  I  assure  you  1 
take  every  possible  precaution.  I  lock  the  garden 
gate  myself  every  night,  and  when  she  goes  out  I 
always  inquire  where  she  went,  and  whom  she 
saw.   I  don't  see  what  more  a  man  can  do." 

Mrs.  Saitire  laughed,  and  said,  as  if  talking  to 
a  third  person,  "  poor  old  Frank  1 — he  was  always 
like  that.  That's  what  it  is  to  get  a  double  first, 
or  whatever  they  call  it,  and  then  stick  yourself 
in  a  wretched  swamp  like  this  to  write  a  work  on 
the  Fathers.' 

"I  know,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  vicar, 
"  you  won't  let  me  take  her  away,  Frank,  because 
you  are  afraid  she  should  never  come  back,  or 
should  get  engaged,  or  something,  but  you  are 
wrong." 

"My  dear  Maria,"  said  the  vicar  anxiously. 

You  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you ;  but  she  is  very 
young,  and  she  is  all  I  have.  Li  a  few  years! 
shaliDe  very  glad  to  accept  your  kind  oner,  but 
not  at  present." 

"No,  I  knew  you  wouldn't,"  replied  his  sister, 
nodding,  "but  meantime  if  something  or  other 
doesn't  happen  I  shall  die  of  boredom.' 

"  Why,  I  thought,"  said  the  vicar  in  surprise, 
"  that  your  time  was  quite  taken  up  with  these 
geniuses  of  yours.*' 

"  Even  you  can  be  satirical  about  them,'*  replied 
the  lady  in  a  mortified  tone,  "  and  no  wonder," 
she  added  after  a  gloomy  pause.  **  Frank,  they 
have  turned  out  failures— dead  failures  one 
and  all." 

"  What  became  of  the  most  consummate  metrist 
since  Milton  P  "  asked  the  vicar. 

"  He  calls  himself  the  Lion  Gomique,  and  sings 
at  Music  halls." 

"  And  the  second  Mozart  ?  " 

"  He  stole  three  of  my  best  silver  spoons." 

"  And  the  soul-stirring  orator  ?  " 

"  He  joined  the  Salvation  Army,  and  then  ran 
away  with  a  female  captain,  who  happened  to  be 
married  to  somebody  else.'' 

"  Dear— dear,"  murmured  the  vicar,  "  how  very 
sad."  But  the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched 
rather  oddly. 
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"  Yes,  you  haven^t  teard  the  worst  yet,"  said 
Mrs.  Saltire.  "  There  were  Vincen  tthe  dynamiter, 
and  Sharpe  the  anarchist — two  of  the  pleaaantest 
young  men  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  meet,  and  mar- 
vellously accomplished.  They  borrowed  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  me,  to  be  spent  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  their  views,  and  then  went  into  partnership 
and  set  up  ais  tobacconists  in  the  City  Road  with 
the  money.  The  business  was  not  a  success,  and 
ro  they  burnt  down  the  shop  to  get  the  insurance, 
but  they  were  detected,  and  are  now  undergoing 
seven  years  penal  servitude." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
vicar,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Yes,  but  it  seems  such  a  pity,"  replied  his 
sister.  "  They  were  such  promising  young  men, 
they  might  have  reformed  society.  Frank,  I  am 
sick  of  life.  I  would  go  into  a  convent  for  two- 
pence." 

"You  wouldn't  like  it,"  said  the  vicar.  "A 
conspiracy  of  some  sort  would  suit  you  better." 
There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  some  hesitation  of  manner,  "You 
don*t  happen  then,  Maria,  to — er— have— in  point 
of  fact — a— er — vacancy  for  another  genius  just 
now?" 

Mrs.  Saltire  stared  at  the  speaker  with  uncon- 
cealed amazement. 

There's  something  I  don't  understand  in 
this,"  she  said  at  last.  "Either  you  are  deve- 
loping latent  tendencies  to  persiflage  " 

"  Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  thoughts,  my 
dear  Maria,"  protested  the  vicar. 

"  Ro  I  should  have  said,"  replied  his  sister. 
"But  if  not,  you  have  some  ulterior  motive  in 
making  these  affectionate  inquiries  after  my 
failures.  You  are  mysterious — you  are,  in  fact, 
absolutely  bursting  with  some  secret,  which  you 
think  you  desire  to  conceal.  Frank,  you  are  very 
much  more  interesting  than  I  expected  to  find  you, 
and  considering  the  place  you  hve  in,  it  does  you 
infinite  credit." 

The  vicar  was  silent,  and  looked  confused.  He 
began  to  think  that  deception  was  more  difficult 
than  he  had  been  led  to  suppose.  After  a  few 
moments  obviously  spent  in  cudgelling  his  brains 
severely,  he  was  ready,  however,  with  a  brand 
new  theory  of  his  conduct,  which,  considered  as 
an  impromptu,  was  not  without  merit. 

"  It  is  only,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  anxious  about 
the  future  of  the  very  respectable  young  fellow 
who  plays  our  organ  on  Sundays.  If  he  nas  not 
a  decided  talent  for  landscape  painting  I  am  very 
much  mistaken." 

Mrs.  Saltire  looked  disappointed. 

"It  doesn't  sound  very  promising,"  she  said. 
"  Geniuses  seldom  play  the  organ  in  church,  and 
they  are  never  respectable." 

"  But  he  doesn't  play  at  all  well,"  explained  the 
Ticar  eagerly ;  "  and  his  father  was  a  nobleman's 
valet." 

"That  is  better  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Saltire; 
"  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Frank,  I'm  getting  a 
little  weary  of  genius.  However,  let  me  see  some 
of  his  work.  I  suppose  you  have  some  in  the  house .°" 

"Um— ves,"  replied  the  unhappy  vicur,  once 
more  on  thorns.  "  That  is— no — I  don't  know — 
I  believe  Lily — ^I  am  sure  Lily  has  a  picture  or 
two  " 

"  She  won't  be  in  bed  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Saltire ; 
"  I'll  go  up  and  ask  her  where  they  are." 


"No— no — no-^on  no  account,"  exclaimed  the 
vicar  in  anguish.  "  Til  see  if  I  can  find  them — I 
think  I  can — I  am  sure  I  could  if  I  only  knew 
where  she  had  put  them." 

"  ±'rank  Carmichael,"  cried  Mrs.  Saltire  tragi- 
cally, "  you  are  trying  to  deceive  me,  and  you  are 
making  an  idiot  of  yourself.  Now  what  oil  earth 
is  the  mystery—  P  " 

Suddenly  she  stopped  and  perused  the  vicar's 
blushing  and  shamefaced  countenance  as  if  a  light 
were  breaking  upon  her  mind. 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  she  said  slowly  at  last;  "  he 
wants  to  marry  Lily." 

"  You  have  marvellous  perceptive  powers,"  ex- 
claimed the  vicar ;  "  the  faculty  amounts  almost 
to  divination  in  you.   In  olden  times  " 

"Never  mind  olden  times,"  interrupted  his 
sister,  *•  why  on  earth  didn't  you  tell  me  this  at 
once  instead  of  beating  about  the  bush,  all  this 
while  ?  " 

"  I  knew  you  would  laugh,"  said  the  vicar, 
"  and  I  knew  you  would  blame  me,  and  want  to 
have  Lily  sent  awav.  But  I  can't  part  with  her 
now — I  can't  indeed.'' 

"You  are  a  silly  man,"  said  his  sister  with 
severity ;  "  his  impudence  is  much  the  best  symp- 
tom in  the  case  so  Far.  You  don't  deserve  to  be 
helped  after  trying  to  mislead  me  in  that  Machia- 
vellian way.  But  you've  spoilt  your  brains  with 
books,  and  we  must  make  allowances  for  you.^  I 
don't  suppose  your  precious  organist  can  paint, 
but  I  daresay  I  can  get  him  out  of  the  way  with- 
out much  trouble." 

But  when  at  last  the  sketches  were  discovered 
and  produced,  Mrs.  Saltire  changed  her  tone. 
Through  her  gold  double  eye-glasses  she  survej^ed 
each  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  only  muttering 
at  times  disjointed  phrases  such  as :  "  Most 
curious — very  extraordinary — I  should  never  have 
believed  it,"  and  so  on. 

She  selected  three  sketches  and  put  them  aside, 
and  then  turning  to  the  vicar  said — 

"  Well,  Frank,  Pm  inclined  to  think  you  Lave 
made  a  discovery.  I  will  take  these  three  sketches 
and  show  them  to  Clifford,  the  Boyal  Academician, 
when  I  get  to  London.  We  will  hear  what  he 
thinks  of  them  before  doing  anything  more.  It 
would  be  a  strange  thing,  Frank,  if  I  were  to  dis- 
cover a  real  genius  in  a  place  like  this,  after  failing 
over  and  over  again  in  London." 


CHAPTER  in. 

CASTLB  BBLLAMT. 

LoBD  and  Lady  Bellamy  were  entertaining  a  dis^ 
tinguished  party  of  visitors  at  Castle  Bellamy, 
and  on  a  certain  lovely  September  day  the  Castle 
and  grounds  were  nearly  deserted,  Decause  the 
gentlemen  had  all  gone  shooting,  and  the  ladies 
were  at  a  bazaar  in  the  village. 

Little  Lady  Jane,  a  pi*etty  child  of  six  years 
old,  was  showing  her  doll  the  gold-fish  in  the 
fountain  basin  on  the  lawn,  and  happening  to 
raise  her  head,  saw  one  of  the  sportsmen  striding 
rapidly  across  the  park  in  the  direction  of  the 
Castle.  He  entered  the  garden  by  the  wicket 
gate,  and  then  took  the  broad  gravel  walk,  which 
would  lead  him  past  the  fountain  to  the  French 
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window  of  the  library.  A  handsome  man,  with 
a  strong  bushy  beard  and  long  moustache,  an  erect 
sqnare-shonldered,  firm-stepping  athlete,  but  with 
the  forehead  and  eyes  of  a  man  who  thought. 

The  little  girl  stepped  gravely  down  from  the 
fountain,  wrapping  her  doll  more  warmly  in  its 
shawl  because  it  had  a  very  delicate  chest,  and 
proceeded  to  meet  him. 

"  Ah  Lady  Jane,  Lady  Jane,"  said  he,  shaking 
his  finger  at  her,  "  you  are  trifling  with  my  affec- 
tion. You  did  not  meet  me  this  morning  as  you 
promised." 

"  No,"  said  the  child,  "  but  it  wasn't  my  fault. 
I  had  to  do  my  lessons.  I  will  meet  you  to-mor- 
row if  you  like.   But  why  are  you  back  so  soon  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  write,"  replied  he,  "  and  I 
didn't  know  till  an  hour  ago  that  the  post  left  so 
early  here." 

**  It  must  be  a  very  important  letter,"  remarked 
the  child  meditatively.  **  Father  would  not  leave 
his  shooting  to  write  a  letter,"  she  added  with 
conviction ;  '*  he  hates  it — and  so  do  I.  We  both 
think  it  an  awful  nuisance." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  library  win- 
dows. "  How  long  shall  you  be  P  "  asked  Lady 
Jane. 

**  Half  an  hour,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  will  show  you  our  new  gold-fish  when  you 
come  out  again,"  said  Lady  Jane  with  dignity. 
The  sportsman  thanked  her  suitably,  and  step- 
ping into  the  library  closed  the  wiudow  behind 
nim,  and  even  as  he  did  so,  he  had  a  glimpse  of 
a  lady  sitting  reading  under  the  mulberry  tree 
to  his  left.  There  was  nothing  wonderful  in  that 
— doubtless  the  lady  was  Lady  Jane's  governess, 
and  yet  though  he  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  a 
rather  graceful  figure  bending  over  a  book,  an 
indefinable  thrill  went  through  him,  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  ghost. 

He  sat  fully  ten  minutes  thinking  before  he 
commenced  his  letter,  but  when  his  pen  once  be- 
gan to  go  his  face  cleared,  and  he  was  soon 
absorbed  in  his  occupation. 

He  finished  his  letter,  stamped  it,  and  put  it  in 
the  •box  in  the  hall,  and  then  returned  to  the 
library  for  his  hat. 

Lady  Jane  was  watching  him  anxiously,  with 
her  nose  pressed  flat  against  the  glass  of  the  win- 
dow. Wnen  he  came  out  she  said,  "  Ton  have 
been  more  than  half  an  hour,  I  tldnk.  Now  I 
will  show  you  our  new  gold-fish.  Hardy  brought 
them  yesterday  in  a  large  jug.   Hardy  is  our  head 

f rdener.  One  of  them  is  very  ill,  and  if  it  dies 
am  going  to  dig  a  grave  and  bury  it."  The 
visitor  cast  a  hasty  glance  towards  the  mulberry 
tree,  bnt  the  seat  under  it  was  envpty. 

After  inspecting  the  gold-fish.  Lady  Jane,  who 
had  taken  her  companion  entirely  under  her  pro- 
tection, being  obviously  of  opinion  that  he  was 
not  fit  to  be  left  alone,  suggested  a  row  on  the 
lake.  The  boat  was  a  large  one  with  an  awning 
in  the  stem,  and  they  both  got  in  and  shoved  oif 
before  they  found  they  were  not  alone. 

"  Dearme,"  whispered  Lady  Jane,.confidentially, 
"  here  is  my  governess ;"  and  then  aloud  she  intro- 
duced Miss  Carmichael  to  Mr.  Keith  Newton.  So 
ihey  met  again  after  ten  years.  Keith  was  cool 
enough,  but  Lily's  agitation  was  painful  to  witnens. 
She  turned  pale  to  the  lips,  and  her  attempted 
reply  to  his  careless  remark  about  the  weather 
was  a  total  failure.  . 


Keith  pulled  leisurely  into  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  chatting  with  Lady  Jane,  and  having,  to  all 
appearance,  forgotten  the  governess  altogether; 
bnt  under  his  hat-brim,  tilted  to  keep  the  sun  ofl*, 
he  shot,  every  now  and  then,  arrow-like  glances. 

She  had  seen  trouble ;  her  pride  was  broken  ; 
the  heyday  of  her  beauty  was  over;  her  youth 
was  gone ;  and  she  was  a  governess.  He  was  a 
Boyal  Academician — the  most  euccessful  painter 
of  the  day,  and  earning  more  money  than  he  knew 
what  to  do  with.  Scarcely  yet  in  his  prime,  and 
with  the  world  at  his  feet.  And  he  was  aware 
that  if  he  proposed  that  very  night  to  Miss 
Sydenham,  the  great  heiress  at  present  staying  at 
Castle  Bellamy,  he  would  be  accepted ;  he  had  not 
decided  whether  he  would  do  it  or  not,  at  present, 
but  he  could  not  help  reflecting  that  a  beautiful 
epi^ammatic  finish  would  thereby  be  added  to 
the  irony  of  Fate.  To  coolly  take  the  greatest  prize 
of  the  season,  the  prize  that  the  very  flower  of 
marriageable  England  was  fighting  for,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  woman  who  had  scorned  and  insulted 
him — this  would  be  revenge  indeed. 

"  What  are  you  smiling  at  ?"  asked  Lady  Jane, 
abruptly ;  and  Keith  saw  the  governess  shrink  as 
if  she  had  been  struck. 

The  situation  was  too  painful  to  be  prolonged ; 
he  rowed  into  the  bank  and  they  landed.  Lily 
bowed,  or  tried  to  bow,  and  then  fairly  fled.  Lady 
Jane,  finding  that  her  companion  was  not  taking 
as  much  notice  of  her  as  she  deemed  necessary, 
went  off  in  silent  disgust,  and  Keith  was  left 
alone.  He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  down  to  think. 
He  was  not,  on  the  whole,  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  Lily  had  come  down  in  the  world ;  he 
had  deemed  this  not  unlikely  ever  since  Mrs. 
Saltire  had  given  up  her  fortune  to  marry  a  mis- 
sionary and  go  with  him  to  China.  And  there  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  inscrutable  decrees 
of  Providence  had,  in  this  instance,  his  full  and 
complete  approbation.  She  had  been  pitiless  as 
only  a  woman  is  ever  pitiless,  and  Nemesis  had 
overtaken  her.  Nemesis  had  merely  performed 
an  evident  duty,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
matter  so  far  as  Keith  was  concerned.  He  only 
wished  she  had  looked  a  trifle  stronger,  because  in 
that  case  a  sneaking  feeling  of  pity  for  her  would 
not  have  spoiled,  as  it  did  now  to  a  certain  extent, 
hid  docile  acquiescence  in  Fate's  deaUngs. 

He  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  went 
ofl*  to  have  five  o'clock  tea  with  the  ladies. 

Clare  Sydenham,  a  magnificent  blonde,  tall  and 
straight  enough  for  a  grenadier,  was  brilliant  and 
gracious.  Under  the  influence  of  her  splendid 
vitality,  Lily  and  her  troubles  vanished  from  his 
mind  like  pale  mists  before  the  sun.  He  decided 
that  he  would  propose  that  very  night,  and  in  the 
conservatory,  after  dinner,  he  did  it,  and  was 
accepted. 

"  But  don't  say  anything  about  it  to-night," 
said  Miss  Sydenham.  "  They  are  all  sleepy  and 
tired,  and  their  congratulations  will  bo  fright- 
ful." 

So  Keith  stole  a  kiss,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  cool,  dark  garden,  for  he  was  too  excited  to 
return  the  drawing-room.  To  hold  a  Clare 
Sydenham  in  your  arms  even  for  the  merest 
fraction  of  a  minute  is  a  most  tumultuous  amuse- 
ment, and  makes  your  blood  dance  to  the  strangest 
tunes. 

He  wandered  about  in  the  odorous  gloom  with 
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iiying  pulses,  but  at  length  the  deep  peace  of  the 
silent  September  night  took  effect,  and  ho  grew 
calmer.  He  thonght  he  would  go  and  see  the 
moonlight  on  the  lake,  and  repeat  some  poetry. 

As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  water  he  stopped  for 
a  moment,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  boat  remained  where  he  had  moored  it  that 
afternoon,  and  all  was  very  still.  He  began  to 
cast  about  for  a  poem  that  would  do,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  able  to  think  of  nothing  but  the 
swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake,  floating  double — 
swan  and  shadow — and  that  didn't  satisfy  him, 
because  there  was  nothing  about  love  in  it. 

All  at  once  he  started ;  he  could  have  sworn 
that  he  saw  the  black  bows  of  the  boat — floating 
double  like  the  swan — first  quiver,  and  then  move 
forward.  It  must  have  been  an  optical  illusion ; 
he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  waited.  In  another 
moment  the  boat  was  quickly  pushed  from  land, 
and  a  woman,  now  standing  upright  in  it,  calmly 
threw  off  her  shawl  and  her  hat,  and  raised  her 
arms  above  her  head. 

"  Stop ! "  he  cried,  running  forward ;  **  stop ! 
Miss  Carmichael,  what  are  you  doing  P  " 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  unexpected  voice  the 
white  figure  collapsed  into  a  mere  heap  of  clothes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Keith,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  waded 
in,  seized  the  gunwale,  and  dragged  the  boat  to 
land. 

Miss  Carmichael  had  fainted,  and  he  lifted 
her  out,  and  laid  her  on  the  gruss.  Then  he  filled 
his  hat  with  water  and  dashed  it  in  her  face, 
under  which  heroic  treatment  she  speedily  revived. 
She  looked  wildly  at  him,  wildly  at  the  lake, 
wildly  at  the  moon,  and  then  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

lie  thought  this  was  probably  good  for  her, 
so  he  did  not  interfere  for  some  time,  but  at 
last  getting  bored,  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
said  a  few  unmeaning  things  in  a  coaxing  way, 
as  a  man  usually  does  to  a  woman  when  she  is 
crying.  But  the  effect  upon  Lily  was  the  reverse 
of  soothing. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  drown  myself?"  she 
asked  passionately.  "  What  right  had  you  to 
interfere  P  You  have  always  been  my  evil  genius. 
Why  do  you  come  here  to  gloat  over  my  misfor- 
tune?" 

"You  are  talking  rubbish,"  remarked  Keith, 
"  I  interfered  because  I  questioned  whether  you 
had  any  really  adequate  reason  for  drowning 
yourself— but  I  am  open  to  conviction." 

You  are  laughing  at  me  now,"  she  exclaimed 
with  vehemence,  "  you  were  laughing  at  me  in  the 
boat  this  afternoon.  O  my  God,"  she  wailed 
breaking  off  suddenly,  "if  1  only  had  one  friend 
in  the  world." 

•*  I  am  ready  to  be  your  friend,"  ho  replied 
quietly. 

"You!"  she  cried  with  ringing  scorn,  "you 
who  came  here  to  triumph  over  me  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  interrupted,  "  I  came  here  to 
get  some  shooting.  I  had  no  idea  where  you 
were  until  this  afternoon." 

"I  attribute  all  my  misfortunes  to  you,"  she 
continued.  "  I  was  wantonly  cruel  to  you  I  know 
that — but  I  was  only  a  child,  and  it  was  all  your 
own  fault — and — and  I  have  never  had  a  day's 
peace  since." 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  he  said,  "I  attribute  all 


my  success  to  you.  I  should  never  have  worked 
as  I  did  if  you  had  not  stung  me  to  the  quick, 
and  put  me  on  my  mettle.  You  were  too  hard 
upon  me  no  doubt,  but  it  did  me  good,  and  I  thank 
YOU.  It  is  a  long  while  ago  now,  why  not  shake 
hands  and  be  friends  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  she  said  in 
an  altered  tone,  "  I  wonder  if  that  is  true  P  But 
no,"  she  resumed,  "  ^ou  are  only  trying  to  pacify 
me  as  if  I  were  a  child.   I  do  not  beUeve  yon." 

"  At  all  events,"  he  said,  "  you  had  better  go  in 
now,  or  your  absence  will  be  noticed.  There  is 
mj  card,  and  whenever  you  are  really  in  need  of  a 
fnend  you  will  find  one  at  that  address  whatever 
you  may  think." 

She  was  quiet  now  except  for  a  sob  now  and 
then;  her  passion  seemed  to  have  spent  itself; 
and  they  walked  together  towards  the  Castle. 

"  I  will  not  come  in  with  you,"  he  said  when 
they  were  near;  "  I  will  take  another  turn  in  the 
.  garden.  Good-night."  He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  she  took  it.  "  You 
may  depend  upon  me,"  he  said,  "  remember  that; " 
and  they  parted. 

It  was  late  before  he  went  in,  but  he  heard 
voices  in  the  smoking-room  as  he  passed  the  door« 
He  did  not  feel  inclined  for  conversation,  however, 
and  besides  he  was  wet^  so  he  went  straight  to 
bed,  though  the  incidents  of  t)ie  evening  hsd  been 
too  exciting  to  allow  him  much  chance  of  going  to 
sleep  in  a  reasonable  time. 

He  tossed  about  for  hours,  and  as  a  consequence 
overslept  himself  considerably  in  the  morning. 
When  he  entered  the  breakfast-room  it  was 
deserted  by  everybody  except  Lady  Bellamy,  who 
was  reading  the  newspaper. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Newton,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you.  You  haven't  heard 
the  news  P  No,  1  knew  you  hadn't.  We  were  all 
quite  dumb-founded  this  morning  when  we  heard 
it   We  thought  you  wore  the  lucky  man." 

Keith  Newton's  face  was  absolutely  void  of  ex- 
pression when  he  turned  it  towards  £ne  lady,  but 
somewhere  about  the  epi^stric  regions  he  UAd  a 
feeling  of  dire  and  nameless  discomfort  What  on 
earth  was  coming  ? 

"Clare  Sydenham  is  engaged  to  Harxy  Dal- 
rymple — what  do  you  think  of  that?  " 

He  didn't  know  what  he  thought  of  it^  or  indeed 
if  he  thought  at  all.  He  sat  gazing  at  a  piece 
of  toast  in  his  fingers,  and  wondering  how  it  got 
there. 

"You  don't  even  seem  surprised,"  said  Lady 
Bellamy  in  a  mortified  tone ;  "  ah,  you  men  are 
strange  1  I  was  so  sure  you  were  the  favourite, 
too  I  I  was  quite  annoyea  when  I  was  told  about 
it  this  morning,  because  I  hate  to  be  wrong  in 
things  like  that." 

"  How  did  it  all  happen?  "  asked  Keith  finding 
his  tongue  at  last 

"Why  that's  the  curious  part  of  it,"  replied 
Lady  Bellamy ;  "  you  were  with  Clare  you  know 
for  some  time  in  the  conservatory,  and  I  made 
certain  that  you  were  proposing  to  her  then.  She 
came  back  alone,  looking  rather  excited  I  thought, 
and  I  concluded  it  was  all  over  happily.  She 
didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  settle,  which  was  after 
all  only  natural,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  she 
whispered  me  that  she  was  going  into  the  garden 
because  she  had  a  headache.  My  idea  was  that 
she  was  going  to  meet  you,  and  I  smiled  what  I 
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intended  for  a  meaning  smile,  which  I  really 
thought  8he  seemed  to  understand.  She  was  gone 
80  long,  however,  that  people  began  to  ask  what 
had  become  of  her,  and  at  last  Harrj  Dalr^mple 
Tolunteered  to  go  in  search  of  her.  According  to 
his  account  he  found  her  sitting  by  the  lake  alone, 
and  at  once  went  down  on  his  knees,  and  was 
accepted.    Now  you  know  as  much  as  I  do." 

**  And  a  trifle  more,"  was  Keith's  inward  com- 
ment.  "I  am  not  a  marrying  man,  Lady  Bellamy,*' 
he  said  aloud,  with  really  a  very  decent  show  of 
indifference.  **  I  hope  they  will  be  very  happy." 
Then  he  found  that  inexplicable  piece  of  toast  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket,  which  quite  stupified  him 
for  the  time,  and  would  probably  have  brought 
him  to  grief,  if  Lady  Bellamy  had  not  been  called 
away  at  the  same  moment. 

So  Clare  had  found  him  with  the  governess ; 
had  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
niaying  her  false,  and  had  taken  her  revenge. 
There  was  room  for  suspicion  certainly,  but  her 
action  had  been  hasty  to  say  the  least  of  it.  On 
the  whole,  however,  after  the  first  shock  he  did 
not  find  himself  so  much  disturbed  as  he  expected. 
It  seemed  he  was  to  be  unlucky  in  his  love  affairs, 
but  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  railing  against 
Fate  has  ceased  to  soothe,  and  when  failure  iu  any 
one  direction,  instead  of  at  once  suggesting 
thoughts  of  suicide,  only  prompts  to  fresh  effon 
in  another. 

He  went  and  smoked  a  quiet  pipe  under  the 
mulberry-tree,  and  made  a  few  cutting  remarks  to 
himself  about  women  and  their  ways.  The  won- 
drous piece  of  toast  created  a  diversion  by  tumbling 
out  of  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  he  carefully 
buried  it,  and  felt  much  better  when  it  was  gone. 
He  determined  that  he  would  face  the  lovers  and 
congratulate  them,  though  his  first  thought  had 
been  of  flight ;  and  in  the  evening  he  performed 
this  difficult  task  with  such  complete  success  that 
Clare  could  have  killed  him  on  the  spot  with  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

As  this  would  have  been  ill-bred,  however,  she 
proceeded  in  a  different  way. 

Next  morning  Keith  started  for  London,  being 
driven  to  the  nearest  station  in  one  of  the  Castle 
carriages.  On  the  platform  he  was  surprised  to  see 
Lily  Carmichael  keeping  pathetic  watch  over  one 
small  trunk.  She  had  evidently  been  crying,  and 
he  had  a  quick  intuition  of  further  mischief  afoot 
at  sight  of  her.  Fearful  of  alarming  her,  he  re- 
treated hastily  before  she  had  seen  him,  aad  she 
was  not  aware  of  his  presence  until  he  sat  down 
opposite  her  in  a  third-class  carriage. 

Keith  was  a  singularly  adroit  man,  and  he  put 
out  all  his  powers  during  this  journey,  with  the 
result  that  they  had  not  gone  very  far  before  he 
discovered  that  Lily  had  been  dismissed  that 
morning  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  that  Lady 
Bellamy  had  merely  remarked  that  she  did  not 
consider  any  one  who  met  gentlemen  in  the  garden 
after  dark  was  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  young  girl. 

"  A  roan  is  a  fool  to  fi^ht  a  woman,"  he  thought. 
"  She  can  never  be  taught  to  hit  fair;"  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  shortly  afterwards  turned  the  con- 
versation by  inquiring  about  the  vicar.  The  poor 
old  man  had  boen  dead  some  years,  and  his  library 
and  the  unfinished  Church  History  were  all  he 
had  to  leave  his  daughter.  The  former  was  found 
to  be  worth  little,  and  the  latter  nothing.  Lily 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  sad  little  history, 
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and  told  it  without  perceptible  emotion;  but 
Keith  was  visibly  affected.  He  did  not  know 
until  years  after  that  this  little  incident  won 
Lily's  heart  more  than  all  his  elaborate  tact  had 
done. 

They  were  friends  before  the  journey's  end  was 
reached,  and  a  few  days  later  Keith  obtained  for 
Lily,  without  any  difficulty,  the  place  of  companion 
to  an  invalid  lady  whom  he  knew,  and  then  he 
left  England  for  six  months. 

When  he  returned  two  things  happened:  he 
married  Lily,  and  Miss  Sydenham,  having  jilted 
Dalrymple  in  the  most  matter-of-course  way, 
married  Dick  Carton  of  the  Guards.  Thejr  say 
she  leads  the  poor  fellow  rather  a  rough  life  of 
it,  too. 


THE  CLUB  WALKS. 

•*  T^HE  Club  Walks."   What  a  strange  sound 

J.  the  words  will  certainly  have  in  all  ears 
except  west  country  ears,  and  what  extraordinary 
ideas  will  perhaps  be  called  up  by  them.  One,  as 
he  reads  them,  will,  it  may  be,  have  a  vision  of 
some  well-known  club  being  compelled  by  the 
force  of  most  unaccountable  circumstances  to 
take  a  walk  down  Piccadilly,  portly  old  gentlemen, 
newspapers,  waiters,  bottles,  glasses  and  all.  An- 
other, of  a  more  romantic  turn,  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  words  allude  to  some 
mysterious  phantom  club,  in  a  haunted  manor 
house,  which  nightly  traverses  the  long  corridors, 
borne  by  the  ghost  of  some  martial  ancestor  of 
the  family.  A  third  may  have  a  hazy  notion  that 
the  subject  in  question  may  have  reference  U> 
some  custom  with  regard  to*  the  club  carried  by 
the  chief  of  a  warlike  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  A  thousand  other  improbable,  impos- 
sible conjectures  and  guesses  may  be  made  by 
those  who  read  for  the  first  time  the  words  "  the 
Club  Walks ; "  bnt,  unless  they  have  been  west 
country  bom  and  bred,  they  will  find  it  hard 
enough  to  hit  upon  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 
The  matter  will  be  further  complicated  in  their 
minds  by  their  hearing  the  words,  if  they  are  in 
the  west  country  itself,  thus  spoken,  with  vast 
gravity  and  emphasis,  **  the  Club  walketh." 

Now  let  us  enter  a  west  country  village  on  the 
day  preceding  the  one  concerning  which  the  words 
are  m  every  mouth  and  in  every  house,  while 
every  face,  from  the  old  granny  down  to  the  baby, 
wears  an  expression  of  unutterable  excitement  and 
profound  earnestness. 

'*  The  Club  walketh  to-morrow  at  twelve." 

The  matrons  are  scrubbing,  and  rubbing,  and 
sconriufi^  every  object  in  the  house,  from  their 
husband's  boots  to  their  children's  heads,  with  an 
intensity  of  will  which  seems  to  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  some  witch,  who  was  once  a 
washer-woman,  has  cast  a  spell  upon  the  parish, 
and  as  witches  are  commonplace  beings  enough  in 
the  west  country,  this  might  be  the  case;  the 
lads  are  standing  before  every  available  fragment 
of  looking-glass,  arranging  ties  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous hues,  or  twining  stag's  horn  moss  around 
their  best  hats ;  the  girls  are  in  a  chronic  state 
of  giggle  and  blushing,  and  pass  most  of  their 
time  with  their  heads  in  a  box  searching  for  untold 
finery;  the  children  are  careering  hither  and 
thither  in  a  condition  of  wild,  triumphant,  royU 
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xnischief,  that  sets  the  grimmest  schoolboard 
coolly  at  defiance. 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  in  the 
whole  village  is  the  vast  profusion  of  flowers 
which  we  see  on  all  sides ;  there  are  flowers  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  yon  meet,  flowers  laughing  out 
of  every  window,  flowers  stopping  up  the  door- 
ways, flowers  displacing  the  plates  on  the  dresser, 
the^  overspread  the  table,  and  cause  the  whole 
family  to  eat  their  supper,  standing,  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, they  bury  the  baby  m  the  cradle. 
Another  object  to  be  observed  in  every  house  is  a 
\ery  long  pole,  which  has  a  senseless,  useless 
appearance  enough  as  we  see  it  lank  and  straight 
as  it  is  this  evening,  but  which  will  play  a  dis- 
tinguished part  to-morrow. 

But  now  let  us  hasten  on  to  this  grand  morrow 
itself,  for  we  have  no  more  time  to  linger  on  its 
eve.  Now  we  shall  find  out  what  those  magic 
words  mean ;  "  the  Club  Walks ! "  This  morning 
the  village  street  is  lined  with  standings,  on  which 
are  displayed  vast  piles  of  sweets  and  gingerbread, 
that  look  as  if  they  must  be  the  embodiment  of  a 
school-boy's  nightmare  dream ;  strange  and  fear- 
ful wooden  animals,  which  ma^  be  meant  for 
either  horse,  or  dog,  or  for  both  m  one,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  to  judge  by  the  many  pairs  of  little 
bright  eyes  that  are  already  gazing  admiringly  at 
them,  are  very  dear  to  the  youthful  minds  of  the 
parish,  and  sparkling  gilded  marvels  in  the  shape 
of  tiny  bracelets  and  necklets,  trinkets  which  look 
fit  to  adorn  a  fairy  princess,  but  which  are  all  to 
be  bought  for  a  penny  each,  including  a  wonderful 
watch,  which  actually  has  hands  and  will  tick  as 
well  as  ever  grandmother*s  clock  did  in  its  life. 

As  noon  draws  near,  the  appointed  hour  for  the 
important  event,  the  village  street  begins  to  be 
ornamented  with  yet  prettier  things  than  those 
which  the  standings  can  show;  these  are  the 
faces  of  all  the  womankind  of  the  parish.  There 
are  sweet  faces  of  budding  girls  all  running  over 
with  smiles  that  plav  from  eye  to  lip,  from  lip  to 
brow,  maturer  faces  beaming  with  the  deep  moon- 
like tenderness  of  motherhood,  faces  that  are  lined 
with  care,  but  yet  still  comely  to*day  because  the 
happiness  of  the  hour  has  brought  them  unwonted 
sunshine.  How  is  it  that  there  does  not  appear 
a  single  male  figure  among  the  petticoats  ?  Wait 
a  little  while,  and  perhaps  you  may  find,  with 
your  own  eyes,  an  answer  to  the  question. 

What  are  those  two  sounds  which  reach  our 
ears  simultaneously,  coming  however  from  dif- 
ferent directions  ?  One  is  the  mellow  tone  of  the 
church  bell,  the  other  is  a  strain  of  music.  Is 
there  then  going  to  be  some  grand  ritualistic 
service  here  to-day  ?  you  ask  a  uttle  confusedly, 
recollecting,  as  you  do,  the  righteous  puritan 
horror  expressed  yesterday,  by  the  old  church- 
warden, against  such  abominations  of  popery. 
Yes,  there  is  goin^  to  be  a  service,  and  moreover 
a  procession,  and  it  will  actually  be  led  by  no  less 
a  person  than  the  church-warden  himself. 

And  now  the  words,  "  They  be  a-coming,"  are 
on  the  tongue  of  every  woman  in  the  street.  The 
music  grows  louder  and  louder  till  it  swells  into  a 
march,  played  by  a  brass  band  with  vigour 
certainly,  and  with  full  attention  to  "  the  fort- 
tissimos,"  although  the  "  pianos  "  might  possibly 
be  a  little  better  remembered  with  good  effect. 
There  is  a  flash  of  varied  brilliant  tints  far  off  as 
if  a  flock  of  gaily  painted  foreign  birds  had  pitched 


lately  in  the  neighbonrbood,  and  were  flying  to^ 
wards  us  with  their  gorgeous  plumes  glowing  in 
the  June  sunshine;  next  we  perceive  that  the 
birds  have  turned  into  a  forest  of  flowers  which 
are  coming  marching  along  the  road.  After  that 
we  see  that  the  flowers,  tied  at  the  top  of  the  long 
poles  which  yesterday  we  noticed  in  all  the  honses, 
are  being  borne  aloft  by  a  fine  stalwart  band  of 
fellows,  who  now  pass  by  us  with  much  simple, 
manly  pride  in  their  bearing,  while  the  village 
brass  band,  making  music  with  all  its  might, 
brings  up  the  rear.  With  many  a  nod  and  smile 
from  the  women  and  girls  they  go  onward  and 
defile  into  the  church,  where  the  clergyman  is 
waiting  for  iliei!fc  and  where  there  follows  a  short, 
impressive  service,  ending  with  a  sermon  suitable 
for  the  occasion. 

Here  then  is  the  interpretation  of  those  myste- 
rious words  "  the  Club  Walketh.'*  In  most  of  our 
west  country  villages  the  men  have  a  benefit  club, 
which  is  paid  into  monthly,  and  which  proves  a 
rare  friend  in  time  of  sickness  or  accident,  and 
every  year,  in  the  bright  summer  months,  every 
village  club  has  its  own  special  festival,  which  is 
kept  as  a  holiday  by  the  whole  parish,  and  often 
draws  visitors  from  many  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  round.  This  procession  of  the  club 
through  the  village  which  we  have  just  been  des- 
cribing, and  which  always  takes  place  on  such 
occasions,  is  called  in  west  country  phrase  **  the 
Club  Walking." 

The  church  service  being  ended,  the  whole  club 
are  next  seen  seated  at  a  long  table  in  a  tent  that 
is  pitched  in  a  sunny  meadow.  A  table  which,  in 
spite  of  its  being  nearljr  midsummer,  and  the 
thermometer  at  a  height  in  the  shade  which  we 
fear  to  mention,  is  covered  with  downright  Christ- 
mas fare:  first,  joint  after  joint  of  roast  beef, 
and  then  plum-pudding  atler  plum-pudding.  A 
west  country  man  does  not  understand  any  other 
kind  of  food  being  set  before  him  at  a  festive  meal 
be  the  season  what  it  may ;  he  would  look  blacker 
than  the  clouds  which  hang  over  Exmoor  in 
December,  if  any  less  solid  bill  of  fare  were  pro- 
posed to  him.  Healths  are  drunk,  and  much 
cider  is  consumed,  and  the  guests  rise  from  table 
well  satisfied. 

When  dinner  is  over,  the  women  and  children 
consider  that  their  share  begins  in  the  day's 
pleasure  in  good  earnest.  The  meadow  is  turned 
into  an  arena  for  every  kind  of  sylvan  sport  to 
suit  all  ages,  and  on  one  side  sturdy  wrestlers  are 
contending,  and  on  another  winsome,  tiny  maidens 
are  forming  an  elfin  ring ;  the  old  grannies  sit  by 
and  nod  their  heads,  and  wink,  and  gossip,  the 
^rown  up  boys  and  girls  do  a  little  quiet  flirting 
m  corners,  f  he  middle-aged  fathers  of  families, 
the  club  proper,  now  that  all  the  grave  business 
of  the  day  is  over,  in  the  two  events  of  the  club- 
walking  and  club-dining,  stand  about  somewhat 
aimlessly,  and  with  apparent  doubts  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  do  on  such  an  occasion,  and  under 
present  circumstances,  with  their  arms  and  legs, 
while  their  bright  flower  standards  of  the  morning 
droop  their  faded  heads  disconsolately. 

The  revels  will  not  last  much  longer ;  no  sum- 
mer revels  do  in  the  west  country,  whatever  winter 
revels  may  do.  In  another  hour  the  old  grannies 
will  have  crept  contentedly  to  bed,  the  middle-aged 
men  will  be  beginning  to  think  of  to-morrow's 
work,  which  must  commence  quite  as  early  as 
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usaal  without  the  smallest  thought  being  given  to 
the  fact  that  yesterday  was  a  feast  day,  the  lovers 
will  be  wending  their  way  through  the  woodland 
paths,  where  the  night  breeze  is  kissing  the  dew- 
sprinkled  ferns,  and  the  happy  rabbits  are  dancing 
a  salterella  after  their  own  heart  and  fashion,  and 
little  maidens  will  be  dreaming  of  the  rare  and 
glittering  spoils  which  they  have  brought  back  to 
the  upland  cottage  as  their  own  peculiar  trophies 
of  the  day  when  ''the  Club  Walks." 

Alic£  King. 
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ON  MEMORY. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

In  I  he  davs  of  cbill  November. 

How  the  bUckbild  on  the  

I FORGET  the  rest.   It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
first  piece  of  poetry  I  ever  learnt ;  for 

Hey,  diddle  diddle. 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle. 

I  take  no  note  of,  it  being  of  a  frivolous  character 
and  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  true  poetry.  I 
collected  fourpence  by  the  recital  of  I  remember, 
I  remember."  I  knew  it  was  fourpence,  because 
they  told  me  that  i£  I  kept  it  until  I  got  twopence 
more  I  should  have  sixpence,  which  argument, 
albeit  undeniable,  moved  me  not,  and  the  money 
was  squandered,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  on 
the  very  next  morning,  although  upon  what 
memory  is  silent. 

That  is  just  the  way  with  memory;  nothiog 
that  she  brmgs  to  us  is  complete.  She  is  a  wilful 
child;  all  her  toys  are  broken.  I  remember 
tumbling  into  a  huge  dusthole,  when  a  very  small 
boy,  but  I  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  of 
ever  getting  out  again ;  and,  if  memorv  were  all 
we  had  to  trust  to,  I  should  be  compelled  to  believe 
I  was  there  still.  At  another  time — some  years 
later — I  was  assistins  at  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing love  scene ;  but  the  only  thine  about  it  I  can 
call  to  mind  distinctly  is  that,  at  the  most  critical 
moment,  somebody  suddenly  opened  the  door  and 
said — "Emily,  you're  wanted,**  in  a  sepulchral 
tone  that  gave  one  the  idea  the  police  had  come 
for  her.  All  the  tender  words  she  said  to  me,  and 
all  the  beautiful  things  I  said  to  her,  are  utterly 
forgotten. 

Cife,- altogether,  is  but  a  crumbling  ruin,  when 
we  turn  to  look  behind :  a  shattered  column  here, 
where  a  massive  portal  stood ;  the  broken  shaft  of 
a  window  to  mars  my  lady's  bower ;  and  a  moul- 
dering heap  of  blackened  stones  where  the  glowing 
flames  once  leapt,  and,  over  all,  the  tinted  lichen 
and  the  ivy  clinging  green. 

For  everything  looms  pleasant  through  the 
softening  haze  of  time.  Even  the  sadness  that  is 
past  seems  sweet.  Our  lx)yish  days  look  very 
menr  to  us  now,  all  nutting,  hoop,  and  ginger- 
bread. The  snubbings  and  the  tooth-aches  and 
the  Latin  verbs  are  all  forgotten — the  Latin  verbs 
especially.   And  we  fancy  we  were  very  happy 


when  we  were  hobbledehoys,  and  loved ;  and  we 
wish  that  we  could  love  again.  We  never  think 
of  the  heartaches,  or  the  sleepless  nights,  or  the 
hot  dryness  of  our  throats,  when  she  said  she 
could  never  be  anything  to  us  but  a  sister— as  if 
any  man  wanted  more  sisters ! 

Yes,  it  is  the  brightness,  not  the  darkness,  that 
we  see  when  we  loolc  back.  The  sunshine  casts  no 
shadows  on  the  past.  The  road  that  we  have 
traversed  stretches  very  fair  behind  us.  We  see 
not  the  sharp  stones.  We  dwell  but  on  the  roses 
by  the  wayside,  and  the  strong  briars  that  stung 
UB  are,  to  our  distant  eves,  but  eentle  tendrils 
waving  in  the  wind.  God  be  thanked  that  it  is 
80 — that  the  ever-lengthening  chain  of  memory 
has  only  pleasant  links,  and  that  the  bitterness  and 
Borrow  01  to-day  are  smiled  at  on  the  morrow. 

It  seems  as  though  the  brightest  side  of  every- 
thm^  were  also  its  highest  and  best,  so  that,  as 
our  httle  lives  sink  bacK  behind  us  into  the  dark 
sea  of  forgetfulnesB,  all  that  which  is  the  lightest 
and  the  most  eladsome  is  the  last  to  sink,  and 
stands  above  the  waterji,  long  in  sight,  when  the 
angry  thoughts  and  smarting  pain  are  buried  deep 
below  the  waves  and  trouble  us  no  more. 

It  is  this  glamour  of  the  past,  I  suppose,  that 
makes  old  folk  talk  so  much  nonsense  about  the 
days  when  they  were  youn^.  The  world  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  supenor  sort  of  place  then, 
and  things  were  more  Hke  what  they  ought  to  be* 
Boys  were  boys  then,  and  girls  were  very  different. 
Also  winters  were  sometliing  like  winters,  and 
summers  not  at  all  the  wretched  things  we  get  put 
off  with  now-a-days.  As  for  the  wonderful  things 
people  did  in  those  times,  and  the  extraordinary 
events  that  happened,  it  takes  three  strong  men 
to  believe  half  of  them. 

I  like  to  hear  one  of  the  old  boys  telling  all 
about  it  to  a  party  of  youngsters  who  he  knows 
cannot  contradict  him.  It  is  odd  if,  after  a  while, 
he  doesn't  swear  that  the  moon  shone  every  night 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  tossing  mad  bulls  in 
a  blanket  was  the  I'avourite  sport  at  his  school. 

It  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be  the  same. 
The  old  folk  of  our  grandfathers*  young  days 
sang  a  song  bearing  exactly  the  same  burden ; 
and  the  young  folk  of  to-day  will  drone  out 
precisely  similar  nonsense  for  the  aggravation  of 
the  next  generation.  '*0h  give  me  back  the 
good  old  days  of  fifty  years  ago,"  has  been 
the  cry  ever  since  Adams  fifty-first  birthday. 
Take  up  the  literature  of  1835,  and  you  will  find 
the  poets  and  novelists  asking  for  the  same  impos- 
sible gift,  as  did  the  German  Minnesingers,  long 
before  them,  and  the  old  Norse  Saga  writers  long 
before  that.  And  for  the  same  thing  sighed  the 
early  prophets  and  the  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece.  From  all  accounts,  the  world  has  been 
getting  worse  and  worse  ever  since  it  was  created. 
Ail  I  cau  say  is  that  it  must  have  been  a  remark- 
ably delightful  place  when  it  was  first  opened  to 
the  public,  for  it  is  very  pleasant  even  now,  if  you 
only  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  sunshine,  and 
take  the  rain  good-temperedly. 

Yet  there  is  no  gainsaying  but  what  it  must 
have  been  somewhat  sweeter  in  that  dewy  morn- 
ing of  creation,  when  it  was  young  and  fresh, 
when  the  feet  of  the  tramping  millions  had  nut 
trodden  its  grass  to  dust,  nor  the  din  of  the 
myriad  cities  chased  the  silence  for  ever  away. 
Life  must  have  been  noble  and  solemn  to  those 
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free-footed,  loose-robed  fathers  of  the  hximaii  race, 
walking  hand-in-hand  with  God  under  the  great 
sky.  They  lived  in  sun-kissed  tents  amidst  the 
lowing  herds.  They  took  their  simple  wants  from 
the  lovinff  hand  of  Nature.  They  toiled  and 
talked  ana  thought ;  and  the  great  earth  rolled 
around  in  stillness,  not  yet  laden  with  trouble  and 
wrong. 

Those  days  are  past  now.  The  quiet  childhood 
of  humanity,  spent  in  the  far-off  forest  glades, 
and  by  the  murmuring  rivers,  is  gone  for  ever ; 
and  human  life  is  deepening  down  to  manhood 
amidst  tumult,  doubt  and  hope.  Its  age  of  restful 
peace  is  past.  It  has  its  work  to  :fini8h,  and  must 
nasten  on.  What  that  work  may  be--what  thii 
world's  shire  is  in  the  great  Design— we  know* 
not,  though  our  unconscious  hands  are  helping  to 
accomplish  it.  Like  the  tiny  coral  insect,  working 
deep  under  the  dark  waters,  we  strive  and  struggle 
each  for  our  own  little  ends,  nor  dream  of  tne 
vast  fabric  we  are  building  up  for  God. 

Let  us  have  done  with  vain  regrets  and  longings 
for  the  days  that  never  will  bo  ours  again.  Our 
work  lies  in  front,  not  behind  us ;  and  **  Forward  1 " 
is  our  motto.  Let  us  not  sit  with  folded  hands, 
^zing  upon  the  past  as  if  it  were  the  building  :  it 
Is  but  the  foundation.  Let  'us  not  waste  heart 
and  life  thinking  of  what  might  have  been,  and 
forgetting  the  majr  be  that  lies  before  us.  Oppor- 
tunities i3it  by  while  we  sit  regretting  the  chances 
we  have  lost,  and  the  happiness  that  comes  to 
us  we  heed  not,  because  of  the  happiness  that  is 
gone. 

Years  ago,  when  I  used  to  wander  of  an  evening 
from  the  fireside  to  the  pleasant  land  of  fairy  tales, 
I  met  a  doughty  knight  and  true.  Many  dangers 
had  he  overcome,  in  many  lands  had  been ;  and  all 
men  knew  him  for  a  brave  and  well  tried  knight, 
and  one  that  knew  not  fear ;  except,  maybo;  upon 
such  seasons  when  even  a  brave  man  might  feel 
afraid,  and  yet  not  be  ashamed.  Now,  as  this 
knight,  one  day,  was  pricking  wearily  along  a  toil- 
some road,  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  was  sore 
within  him,  because  of  the  trouble  of  the  way. 
Bocks,  dark  and  of  a  monstrous  size,  hung  high 
above  his  head,  and  like  enough  it  seemed  unto  the 
knight  that  they  should  fall,  and  he  lie  low  beneath 
them.  Chasms  there  were  on  either  side,  and  dark- 
some caves,  wherein  fierce  robbers  lived,  and 
dragons,  very  terrible,  whose  jaws  dripped  blood. 
And  upon  the  road  there  hung  a  darkness  as  of 
night.  So  it  came  over  that  good  knight  that  he 
would  no  more  press  forward,  but  seek  another 
road,  less  grievously  beset  with  difficulty  unto  his 
gentle  steed.  But,  when  in  haste  he  turned  and 
looked  behind,  much  marvelled  our  brave  knight, 
for  lo !  of  all  the  way  that  he  had  ridden,  there 
was  naught  for  eye  to  see ;  but,  at  his  horse's  heels, 
there  yawned  a  mighty  gulf,  whereof  no  man 
might  ever  spy  the  bottom,  so  deep  was  that 
same  golf.  Then,  when  Sir  Ghelent  saw  that  of 
going  back  there  was  none,  he  prayed  to  guod 
iSaint  Cuthbort,  and  setting  spurs  into  his  steed, 
rode  forward  bravely  and  most  joyously.  And 
naught  harmed  him. 

There  is  no  returning  on  the  road  of  life.  The 
frail  bridge  of  Time,  on  which  we  tread,  sinks 
back  into  eternity  at  every  step  we  take.  The 
past  is  gone  from  us  for  ever.  It  has  been  gathered 
in  and  garnered.  It  belongs  to  us  no  more.  No 
single  word  can  ever  be  unspoken ;  no  single  step 


retraced.  Therefore,  it  beseems  us,  as  true  knights, 
to  prick  on  bravely,  nor  idly  weep  because  we  can- 
not now  recall. 

A  new  life  begins  for  us  with  every  second.  Let 
us  go  forward  joyously  to  meet  i*^^  We  must  press 
on  whether  we  will  or  no,  and  we  shall  walk  better 
with  our  eyes  before  us  than  with  them  ever  cast 
behind. 

A  friend  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  urged 
me  very  eloquently  to  learn  some  wonderful  system 
by  which  you  never  forgot  anything.  I  don't 
know  why  he  was  so  eager  on  the  subject,  unless 
it  be  that  I  occasionally  borrow  an  umbrella,  and 
have  a  knack  of  coming,  .oat,  in  the  middle  of  a 
game  of  whist,  with  a  mild, "  Lor,  I've  been  thinking 
all  along  that  olubs  were  trumps."  I  declined  the 
suggestion,  however,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  he 
80  attractively  ^et  torth.  X  have  no  wish  to  re- 
member everything.  There  are  many  things  in 
most  mens'  uves  that  had  better  be  forgotten. 
There  is  that  time,  many  years  ago,  when  we  did 
not  act  quite  as  honourably,  quite  as  uprightly,  aa 
we,  perhaps,  should  have  aone — that  unfortunate 
deviation  from  the  path  of  strict  probity  we  onoe 
committed,  and  in  which,  more  unfortunate  still, 
we  were  found  out — that  act  of  foUy,  of  meanne^ 
of  wrong.  Ah,  well,  we  ^aid  the  penalty,  suffered 
the  maddening  hours  ot  vain  remorse,  the  hot 
agony  of  shame,  the  scorn,  perhaps,  of  those  we 
loved.  Let  us  forget.  Oh,  Father  Time,  lift  with 
your  kindly  hands  those  bitter  memories  froni  olf 
our  over-burdened  hearts,  for  griefs  are  ever  ^ming 
to  us  with  the  coming  hours,  and  our  little  strength 
is  only  as  the  day. 

Not  that  the  past  should  be  buried.  The  music 
of  life  would  be  mute  if  the  chords  of  memory  were 
snapped  asunder.  It  is  but  the  poisonous  weeds, 
not  the  flowers,  that  we  should  root  out  from  the 
garden  of  Mnemosyne.  Do  yon  remember  Dickens's 
"  Haunted  Man,"  how  he  prayed  for  forgetf ulness, 
and  how,  when  his  prayer  was  answered,  he  prayed 
for  memory  once  more  P  W6  do  not  want  all  the 
ghosts  laid.  It  is  only  the  haggard,  cruel-eyed 
spectres  that  we  flee  from.  Let  the  gentle,  kindly 
phantoms  haunt  ub  as  they  will ;  we  are  not  afraid 
of  them. 

Ah  me,  the  world  grows  very  full  of  ghosts  as 
we  grow  older.  We  need  not  seek  in  dismal 
churchyards,  nor  sleep  in  moated  granges,  to  see 
their  shadowy  faces  and  hear  the  rustling  of  their 
garments  in  the  night.  Every  house,  every  room^ 
every  creaking  chair  has  its  own  particular  ghosts 
They  haunt  the  empty  chambers  of  our  lives,  they 
throng  around  us  like  dead  leaves,  whirled  in  the 
autumn  wind.  Some  ara  living,  some  are  dead. 
We  know  not.  We  clasped  their  hands  once,  loved 
them,  quarrelled  with  them,  laughed  with  tiiem, 
told  them  our  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  aims,  as 
thev  told  us  theirs,  till  it  seemed  our  very  -  hearts 
had  joined  in  a  grip  that  would  defy  the  puny 
power  of  Death.  They  are  gone  now ;  lost  to  us 
lor  ever.  Their  eyes  will  never  look  into  ours 
again,  and  their  voices  we  shall  never  hear.  Only 
their  ghosts  con>e  to  us,  and  talk  with  us.  We 
see  them,  dim  and  shadowy,  through  our  tears. 
We  stretch  our  yearning  hands  to  them,  but  they 
are  air. 

Ghosts !  They  are  with  us  night  and  day.  They 
walk  beside  us  m  the  busy  street,  under  the  glare 
of  the  sun.  They  sit  by  us  in  the  twilight  at 
home.   We  see  their  little  faces  looking  from  the 
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windows  of  the  old  echool-bonse.  We  meet  tbem 
in  the  woods  and  lanes,  where  we  shonted  and 

eayed  as  boys.  Hark !  cannot  yon  hear  their  low 
nghter  from  behind  the  blackberry  bnshes,  and 
their  distant  whoops  along  the  grassy  glades  P 
Down  here,  through  the  quiet  fields,  and  oy  the 
wood,  where  the  evening  shadows  are  lurking, 
winds  the  path  where  we  used  to  watch  for  her  at 
sunset.  Look,  she  is  there  now,  in  the  dainty, 
white  frock  we  knew  so  well,  with  the  big  bonnet 
dangling  from  her  little  hands,  and  the  sunny 
brown  hair  all  tangled.  Five  thousand  miles  awa^r  I 
Dead  for  all  we  know !  What  of  that  ?  She  is 
beside  us  now,  and  we  can  look  into  her  laughing 
eyes,  and  hear  her  voice.  She  will  yanish  at  the 
stile  by  the  wood,  and  we  shall  be  alone;  and  the 
shadows  will  creep  out  across  the  fields,  and  the 
night  wind  will  sweep  past  moaning.  Ghosts ! 
they  are  always  with  us,  and  always  will  be,  while 
the  sad  old  world  keeps  echoing  to  the  sob  of  long 
good-byes,  while  the  cruel  ships  sail  away  across 
the  great  seas,  and  the  cold,  green  earth  lies  heavy 
on  the  hearts  of  those  we  loved. 

But,  oh,  ghosts,  the  world  would  be  sadder  still 
without  you.  Gome  to  us,  and  speak  to  us,  oh  I 
you  ghosts  of  our  old  loves.  Ghosts  of  playmates, 
and  of  sweethearts,  and  old  friends,  of  all  you 
laushing  boys  and  girls,  oh,  come  to  us,  and  be 
with  us,  for  the  world  is  very  lonely,  and  new 
friends  and  faces  are  not  like  the  old,  and  we  can- 
not love  them,  nay,  nor  laugh  with  them  as  we 
have  loved  and  laughed  with  you.  And  when  we 
walked  together,  oh,  ghosts  of  our  youth,  the  world 
was  very  gay  and  bright ;  but  now  it  has  grown 
old,  and  we  are  growmg  weary,  and  only  you  can 
bring  the  brightness  and  the  freshness  back  to  us. 

Memory  is  a  rare  ghost  raiser.  Like  a  haunted 
house,  its  walls  are  ever  echoing  to  unseen  feet. 
Through  the  broken  casements  we  watch  the 
flitting  shadows  of  the  dead,  and  the  saddest 
shadows  of  them  all  are  the  shadows  of  our  own 
dead  selves. 

Oh,  those  young  bright  faces,  so  full  of  truth 
and  honour,  of  pure,  good  thoughts,  of  noble 
longings,  how  reproachfully  they  look  upon  us, 
with  their  deep,  clear  eyes ! 

I  fear  they  have  good  cause  for  their  sorrow, 
poor  lads.  Lies  and  cunning,  and  disbelief  have 
crept  into  our  hearts  since  those  pre-shaving  days 
— and  we  meant  to  be  so  great  and  good. 

It  is  well  we  cannot  see  into  the  future.  There 
are  few  boys  of  fourteen  who  would  not  feel 
ashamed  of  themselves  at  forty. 

I  like  to  sit  and  have  a  talk  sometimes  with  that 
odd  little  chap  that  was  myself  long  ago.  I  think 
he  likes  it  too,  for  he  comes  so  often  of  an  evening 
when  I  am  alone  with  my  pipe,  listening  to  the 
whispering  of  the  flames.  I  see  his  solemn  little 
face  looking  at  me  through  the  scented  smoke  as 
it  floats  upward,  and  I  smile  at  him;  and  he 
smiles  back  at  me,  but  his  is  such  a  ^rave,  old- 
fashioned  smile.  We  chat  about  old  times ;  and 
now  and  then  he  takes  me  by  the  hand,  and  then 
we  slip  through  the  black  bars  of  the  erate  and 
down  the  dusky  glowing  caves  to  the  land  that 
lies  behind  the  firelight.  There  we  find  the  days 
that  used  to  be,  and  we  wander  along  them 
together.  He  tells  me  as  we  walk  all  he  thinks 
and  feels.  I  laugh  at  him  now  and  then,  but  the 
next  moment  I  wish  I  had  not,  for  he  looks  so 
grave,  I  am  ashamed  of  being  frivolous.  Besides, 


it  is  not  showing  proper  respect  to  one  so  much 
older  than  myself — to  one  who  was  myself  so  very 
long  before  I  became  myself. 

We  don't  talk  much  at  firsts  but  look  at  one 
another :  I  down  at  his  curly  hair  and  little  blue 
bow,  he  up  sideways  at  me  as  he  trots.  And, 
somehow,  1  fancy  the  shy,  round  eyes  do  not 
altogether  approve  of  me,  and  he  heaves  a  little 
sigh,  as  though  he  were  disappointed.  But,  after 
a  while^is  bashfulness  wears  off,  and  he  begins  to 
chat.  He  tells  me  his  favourite  fairy  tales,  he  can 
do  up  to  six  times,  and  he  has  a  guinea-pig,  and 
pa  says  fairy  tales  ain't  true ;  and  isn't  a  pity,  'cos 
he  would  so  like  to  be  a  knight  and  fight  a  dragon 
androarryabeautiful princess.  But  he  takes  a  more 
practical  view  of  life  when  he  reaches  seven,  and 
would  prefer  to  be  a  bargee,  and  grow  up  and 
earn  a  lot  of  money.  Maybe,  this  is  the 
consequence  of  falling  in  love,  which  he  does 
about  this  time,  with  tne  young  lady  at  the  milk- 
shop  aged  six.  (God  bless  her  little  ever  dancing 
feet,  whatever  size  they  may  be  now !)  He  must 
be  very  fond  of  her,  for  he  gives  her  one  day  his 
chiefest  treasure,  to  wit,  a  huge  pocket-knife  with 
four  rusty  blades  and  a  corkscrew,  which  latter 
has  a  knack  of  working  itself  out  in  some  myste- 
rious manner  and  sticking  into  its  owner's  leg. 
She  is  an  afifectionate  little  thing,  and  she  throws 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kisses  him  for  it,  then 
and  there,  outside  the  shop.  But  the  stupid  world 
(in  the  person  of  the  boy  at  the  cigar  emporium 
next  door)  jeers  at  such  tokens  of  love.  Where- 
upon my  young  friend  very  properly  prepares  to 
punch  tne  head  of  the  hoy  at  the  cigar  emporium 
next  door.  But  he  fails  in  the  attempt,  the  bo^ 
at  the  cigar  emporium  next  door  punching  his 
instead. 

And  then  comes  school  life  with  its  bitter  L'ttlo 
sorrows  and  its  joyous  shoutings,  its  jolly  larks, 
and  its  hot  tears  f  aUing  on  beastly  Latin  erammars 
and  silly  old  copybooks.  It  is  at  school  that  he 
injures  himseli  for  life — as  I  firmly  believe — try- 
ing to  pronounce  German ;  and  it  is  there,  too, 
tliat  he  learns  of  the  importance  attached  by  the 
Prench  nation  to  pens,  ink  and  paper.  "Have 
you  pens,  ink  and  paper  ?  "  is  the  tirst  question 
asked  by  one  Frenchman  of  another  on  their 
meeting.  The  other  fellow  has  not  any  of  them, 
as  a  nue,  but  says  that  the  uncle  of  his  brother 
has  got  them  all  three.  The  first  fellow  doesn't 
appear  to  care  a  hang  about  the  uncle  of  the  other 
fellow's  brother ;  what  he  wants  to  know  now  is, 
has  the  neighbour  of  the  other  fellow's  mother  got 
'em  P  "  The  neighbour  of  my  mother  has  no  pens, 
no  ink,  and  no  paper,"  replies  the  other  man, 
beginning  to  get  wild.  "Has  the  child  of  thy 
female  gardener  some  pens,  some  ink,  or  some 
paper  P'*  He  has  him  there.  After  worrying 
enough  about  these  wretched  inks,  pens  and 
paper  to  make  everybody  miserable,  it  turns  out 
that  the  child  of  his  own  female  gardener  hasn't 
any.  Such  a  discovery  would  shut  up  any  one 
but  a  French  exercise  man.  It  has  no  effect  at 
all,  though,  on  this  shameless  creature.  He  never 
thinks  of  apologizing,  but  says  his  aunt  has  some 
mustard,  some  pepper,  and  some  salt. 

So,  in  the  acquisition  of  more  or  less  useless 
knowledge,  soon  nappily  to  be  forgotten,  boyhood 
passes  away.  The  red-brick  school-house  fades 
from  yiew,  and  we  turn  down  into  the  world's 
highroad.   My  little  friend  is  no  longer  little 
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now.  The  short  jacket  has  spronted  tails.  The 
battered  cap,  so  nseful  as  a  combination  of  poc- 
ket-handkerchief, drinking-cup,  and  weapon  of 
attack,  has  grown  high  and  glossy ;  and  instead 
of  a  slate-pencil  in  his  month  there  is  a  cigarette, 
the  smoke  of  which  troubles  him,  for  it  will  get  up 
his  nose.  He  tries  a  cigar  a  little  later  on,  as 
being  more  stylish — a  big,  black  Havannah.  It 
doesn't  seem  altogether  to  a^ree  with  him,  for  I 
find  him  sitting  over  a  bucket  in  the  back  kitchen 
afterwards,  solemnly  swearing  never  to  smoke 
again. 

And  now  his  moustache  begins  to  be  almost 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  whereupon  he  immedi- 
ately takes  to  brandy-and-sodas,  and  fancies  him- 
self a  man.  He  talks  about  two  to  one  against 
the  favourite,"  refers  to  actresses  as  "  Little 
Emmy,"  and  *'  Kate  "  and  "  Baby,"  and  murmurs 
about  his  **  losses  at  cards  the  other  night,"  in  a 
style  implying  that  thousands  have  been  squan- 
dered, tnough,  to  do  him  justice,  the  actual 
amount  is  most  probably  one-and-twopence.  Also, 
if  I  see  aright— for  it  is  always  twilight  in  this 
land  of  memories — he  sticks  an  eyeglass  in  his 
eye  and  stumbles  over  everything. 

His  female  relations,  much  troubled  at  these 
things,  prajr  for  him  (bless  their  gentle  hearts  !), 
and  see  visions  of  Old  Bailey  trials  and  halters  as 
the  only  possible  outcome  of  such  reckless  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  the  prediction  of  his  first  schoolmaster, 
that  he  would  come  to  a  bad  end,  assumes  the 
proportions  of  inspired  prophecy. 

He  has  a  lordly  contempt  at  this  age  for  the 
other  sex,  a  blatantly  ^ood  opinion  of  himself, 
and  a  sociablv  patronizing  manner  towards  all 
the  elderly  male  friends  of  the  family.  Altogether, 
it  must  be  confessed  he  is  somewhat  of  a  nuisance 
about  this  time, 

It  does  not  last  long,  though.  He  falls  in  love 
in  a  little  while,  and  that  soon  takes  the  bounce 
out  of  him.  I  notice  his  boots  are  much  too  small 
for  him  now,  and  hia  hair  is  fearfally  and  wonder- 
fully arranged.  He  reads  poetry  more  than  he 
used  to,  and  he  keeps  a  rhyming  dictionary  in 
his  bedroom.  Every  morning,  on  tho  floor,  Emily 
Jane  finds  scraps  of  torn-up  paper,  and  reads 
thereon  of  **  cruel  hearts  and  love's  deep  darts,"  of 
"beauteous  eyes  and  lovers*  sighs,"  and  much 
more  of  the  old,  old  song  that  lads  so  love  to  sins:, 
and  lassies  love  to  listen  to,  while  giving  their 
dainty  heads  a  toss,  and  pretending  never  to 
hear. 

The  course  of  love,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
run  smoothly,  for,  later  on,  he  takes  more  walking 
exercise  and  less  sleep,  poor  boy,  than  is  good  for 
him ;  and  his  face  is  suggestive  of  anything  but 
wedding  bells  and  happiness  ever  after. 

And  here  he  seems  to  vaniHh.  The  little,  boyish 
self  that  has  grown  up  beside  me  as  we  walked, 
is  gone. 

1  am  alone,  and  the  road  is  very  dark.  I 
stumble  on,  I  know  not  how  nor  care,  for  the  way 
seems  leading  nowhere,  and  there  is  no  light  to 
guide. 

But  at  last  the  morning  comes,  and  I  find 
that  I  have  grown  into  myself. 

JisBOHE  K.  Jerome. 


DOROTHY'S  VERDICT. 

BY  A.NNETTE  CALTHROP. 

MISS  CARMICHAEL  was  "  at  home "  every 
Saturdav  afternoon,  at  number  15b,  Eccle- 
ston  Street,  Befgravia.  The  London  season  was 
at  high  tide ;  Miss  Carmichael  had  but  to  throw 
open  her  doors ;  there  passed  within  them  a  con- 
tmuous  stream  of  willing  guests. 

Mr.  Carmichael,  owner  of  the  house  in  Eccleston 
Street,  was  an  elderly  jj^entleman,  brother  of  the 
present  baronet;  Sir  Willoughby,  and  member  for 
the  small  borough  of  Combermonth,  in  Northum- 
berland. He  was  a  widower;  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Daubenay,  lived  with  him  while  her  husband  was 
away  on  military  duty  in  India.  But  it  was  his 
daughter  Beryl  who  aid  the  honours  of  his  home. 

Beryl  Carmichael  was  beautiful,  self-possessed, 
a  trifle  imperious ;  on  all  sides  she  received  homage 
and  admiration.  She  had  reigned  as  belle  of  one 
London  season,  and  this  year  not  a  rival  appeared 
with  power  to  wrest  away  her  crown. 

Not  highly  intellectual.  Miss  Carmichael  had 
the  art  to  appear  so ;  it  was  her  fancy  to  pose  as 

Eatroness  of  art  and  letters.  Her  aunt,  Mrs, 
►aubenay,  a  worldly-minded  dame,  with  the  peer- 
age at  her  fingers'  ends,  eyed  askance  the  shabbily 
dressed  authors,  the  wild  looking  artists,  and  the 
uncouth  German  musical  professors  who,  Saturday 
after  Saturday,  invaded  Beryl's  drawing-room. 

Among  the  crowd  who  mounted  the  staircase  of 
Mr.  Carmichael's  honse,  on  the  Saturday  when 
our  story  opens,  was  Professor  Lawrence  Boyton. 

Lawrence  Boyton  was  Professor  of  English 
language  and  literature  at  St.  Biddulph's  College, 
London,  and  one  of  the  examiners  to  the  London 
University.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  culture, 
and  of  a  gentle,  poetical  nature.  His  Life  of 
Pope,  his  Griticat  Study  (f  Milton,  and  his 
England  under  Elizabeth,  have  acquired  too 
substantial  a  fame  to  need  encomium  here.  Stowed 
away  in  a  drawer  in  his  study  in  Gower  Street, 
was  a  work,  as  yet.  unknown  to  the  world — the 
unfinished  manuscript  of  a  novel,  on  which  ho 
hoped  to  concentrate  his  attention  when  vacation 
should  give  him  leisure.  The  heroine  of  the  tale 
— he  called  her  Rachel— was  drawn  from  life. 
The  original  of  the  portrait  was  Beryl  Carmichael. 

Like  his  host  Mr.  Carmichael,  Boyton  was  a 
widower.  His  wife  had  died  some  three  years 
before  our  story  opens,  and  had  left  him  with  three 
young  children.  In  the  first  week  of  his  bereave- 
ment his  mother,  who  was  an  Irishwoman,  moved 
from  Dublin  to  take  up  the  position  of  mistress  of 
his  house.  She  tried  her  best  to  maintain  order 
among  his  children,  but  the  attempt  met  with  only 
limited  success.  Sweet-tempered,  kindly,  a  little 
indolent,  it  was  difficult  to  her  to  keep  up  any 
show  of  authority.  The  one  boy  of  the  family 
attended  the  school  connected  with  St.  Biddulph's; 
the  two  girls  were  under  the  care  of  a  daily  gover- 
ness. But  the  old  lady  found,  to  her  cost*  that 
their  play -hours  were  long,  and  that  their  capacity 
for  roiscnief  was  unbounded.  Recognizing  at  last 
her  powerlessness  to  preserve  order  m  schoolroom 
and  nursery,  she  had  just  secured  the  services  of 
a  resident  governess,  the  daughter  of  an  East  End 
curate  named  Marsden,  for  whom  she  had  a  high 
regard. 

Boyton  had  left  behind  him  in  his  study,  on 
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this  day  when  we  find  him  in  Eccleston  Street,  a 
goodly  pile  of  work.  A  revision  of  his  Life  of 
Pope,  for  a  fifth  edition,  claimed  his  attention, 
and  he  had  engaged  to  write  before  morning  an 
article  of  six  pages  for  the  Friday  Beviho,  He 
knew,  when  he  tnmed  his  back  on  his  work,  that 
he  mnst  sit  np  all  night  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
But  he  told  himself  that  it  was  essential  for  him 
to  go  to  the  Carmichaels  this  afternoon.  **  The 
new  editor  of  the  Friday  will  be  there ;  I  want 
to  take  him  to  task  for  mangling  that  February 
set  of  verses.  Then  there's  the  novel !  My  heroine 
is  growing  terribly  wooden ;  it's  time  that  I  studied 
her  original."  So  argued  Boy  ton,  onl^  partially 
deceiving  himself.  At  the  bottom  of  his  neart  he 
knew  that  his  assigned  reasons  were  not  strong 
enough  to  take  him  to  Eccleston  Street  at  the 
cost  of  a  night's  hard  work. 

Several  newly  arrived  guests  exchanged  greet- 
ings with  Professor  Boy  ton,  as  he  elbowed  his  way 
up  the  Carmichael's  staircase. 

The  Professor  was  a  small,  slim  man,  some  five- 
and-thirty  years  of  age;  his  complexion  was 

f)allid ;  his  features  could  lay  no  claim  to  regu- 
arity ;  a  habit  which  he  had  acquired  of  passing 
his  hands  through  his  hair  made  his  thick  brown 
curls  not  a  little  untidy.  Eager  intellect  was 
stamped  on  his  face,  and  his  blue  Irish  eyes  were 
t  all  of  expression. 

Beryl  Carmichael  stood  near  the  door  to  receive 
her  guests.  She  wore  a  blark  dress  of  some  soft 
material,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  knots  of 
crimson  ribbon.  Her  tall  figure,  erect  bearing, 
and  shapely  head,  her  masses  of  red-brown  hair, 
and  her  big  brown  eyes  wrung  unqualified  praise 
from  the  most  fastidious  of  critics.  Beryl  moved 
■well — what  is  more,  she  stood  still  well.  There 
was  something  queenlike  in  her  air  of  supreme 
repose. 

Boyton,  having  shaken  hands  with  his  hostess, 
gave  way  to  other  comers;  a  crowd  of  admirers 
closed  round  her.  Despairing  to  penetrate  the 
magic  circle,  he  tried  to  content  himself  with 
watching^  Miss  Carmichael. 

Standing  close  beside  her,  and  bending  his  head 
down  to  hers,  was  a  voung  man,  whom  Boyton 
did  not  remember  to  nave  seen  before.  Ho  was  a 
good-looking  fellow,  with  a  well-built,  powerful 
frame,  frank  grey  eyes,  and  crisply  curling  fair 
hair. 

"  HoUoa,  Boyton,  you  here  I "  called  a  genial 
voice. 

The  Professor,  looking  round,  saw  a  friend — a 
certain  Andrew  Slingsby,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Pembroke,  Oxford.  He  was  a  tall,  awkward  man, 
with  greyish  hair,  and  a  plain,  sallow,  clever  face. 

Boyton  returned  the  greeting  cordially. 

^'  Mow  well  Miss  Carmichael  looks  this  after- 
noon ! " 

"  Yes,"  shortly. 

*'  By  Jove,  she's  handsome  as  a  goddess ! " 
No  answer. 

"  Do  you  know  the  fellow  who  is  monopolizing 
her?" 
"No." 

"  He's  young  Prescott— only  son  of  Sir  James 
Frescott,  the  banker.  The  youngster  is  in  luck ; 
he'll  be  a  millionaire  one  of  tnese  days,  and 
people  say  that  he  is  to  marry  Miss  Car- 
michael." 

"  Who  says  so  P  "  quickly. 
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"  Common  report.  I  have  heard  it  several  times 
this  afternoon.' 

"  Common  report  I  I  wonder  that  you  trouble 
to  repeat  it.  Gossips  never  let  Miss  Carmichael 
and  her  future  alone." 

After  a  few  words  of  desultory  conversation, 
Slingsby  nodded  good-bye,  and  moved  off. 

Left  to  himself,  Boyton  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  report,  which  he  had  set  aside,  could 
be  true.   His  spirits  sank  to  zero. 

The  rooms  grew  fuller.  Young  Prescott  never 
left  Beryl's  side. 

After  spending  an  hour  or  so  among  the  throng 
without  any  chance  of  an  especial  audience,  Boyton 
came  forward  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Going,  Professor  P  "  said  Miss  Carmichael  in 
a  tone  of  regret.  '*  And  I  haven't  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exchanging  a  word  with  you.  xou 
must  come  again  soon,"  she  added,  with  the  air  of 
a  princess. 

Boyton  bowed. 

Then  Miss  Carmichael  had  a  message  of  thanks 
to  send  to  Mrs.  Boyton,  who  had  recommended 
to  her  as  singing-mistress  her  grandchildren's 
governess,  and  ner  own  protegee.  Miss  Marsden. 

Dismissed  with  gracious  words,  as  from  a  royal 
presence,  the  Professor  made  his  way  out  of  the 
room. 

Beryl  had  a  great  regard  and  liking  for  Law- 
rence Boyton.  The  influence  of  his  mmd  on  hers 
was  greater  than  she  knew.  Out  of  her  friend- 
ship with  him  came  her  love  for  many  books 
whose  charms  she  fondly  believed  that  she  had 
discovered  for  herself.  It  was  Boyton  who  led 
her  to  turn  not  only  from  sensational  literature, 
but  from  the  vagae  sense  of  beauty  given  by 
purely  conventional  poetical  phraseology ;  it  was 
Boyton  who  taught  her  to  realize  the  truth  that 
the  simplest  words  are  the  strongest  words,  and 
that  the  essence  of  life  is  rather  in  its  daily  tenor 
than  its  startling  effects. 

Boyton  was  utterly  in  love  with  Beryl  Car- 
michael. He  put  from  him,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  the  fact  of  his  love,  and  of  the  pain  which 
it  involved. 

It  was  one  thing  to  admire  and  like  Boyton.  It 
would  be  altogether  another  thing  for  the  beauty 
of  the  season — remembering  the  lightness  of  his 
purse  and  the  heaviness  of  his  encumbrances — to 
accept  his  love.  From  her  cradle,  Thackeray's 
articles  of  faith  for  a  pretty  p'  -l  of  the  world — 
**  1  believe  in  elder  sons  aud  a  .vealthy  husband, 
and  a  house  in  town  and  a  house  in  the  country ' 
—had  been,  in  substance,  if  not  in  words,  set 
before  Beryl  by  her  aunt.  Her  natural  bias  was 
towards  the  rejection  of  so  mean  a  creed,  but  she 
could  not  altogether  shake  herself  free  from  the 
influence  of  worldly  precepts. 

Not  till  he  had  entered  his  own  door  did  the 
thought  of  the  work  awaiting  him  return  to 
Boyton's  mind.  He  made  a  wry  face,  as  he  turned 
to  his  study. 

"  Father ! "  A  glad  welcoming  voice  was  heard ; 
and  a  little  girl  of  some  six  years  of  age,  came 
flying  down  the  stairs.  She  was  a  pretty  child, 
with  blue  eyes  and  a  shower  of  fair  hair.  A 
mother,  looking  at  her  with  observant  maternal 
eyes,  would  have  attributed  to  delicate  health  the 
bright  light  in  her  eyes  and  the  brilliant  colour  in 
hercheeks.  Fact  warranted  the  ascription.  Dorothy 
Boyton  had  been  ailing  from  her  birth. 
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"  Take  care."  Bojrton  stretcHed  out  a  helping 
liand  as  Dorothy  prepared  to  clear  the  last  three 
steps  at  a  bound. 

"  1*11  help  you  off  with  your  coat,  father."  The 
help  was  not  likely  to  prove  very  efficacious,  but 
Boy  ton  rewarded  it  beforehand  with  a  kiss.  How- 
ever weary  or  occupied  he  might  be,  he  had  always 
a  gentle  word  and  look  for  his  little  daughter. 
She  went  off  with  him,  now,  to  his  study — a  small 
back  room,  shabbily  furnished,  rich  only  in  books, 
and  untidily  strewn  with  printed  papers  and 
manuscripts — and  wheii  he  nad  taken  his  seat, 
before  a  writing  table,  she  climbed  upon  his  knee. 

"  Tell  me  a  tale,"  she  cried,  pressing  close  to 
him,  and  throwing  both  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  You  must  content  yourself  with  story  books, 
to-night,  little  one.   Father's  busy." 

"Tell  me  a  tale,"  persisted  Dorothy,  feigning 
deafness. 

Boyton  looked  down  on  the  child's  eager  face ; 
it  was  hard  to  disappoint  her.  "Once  upon  a 
tkne,"  he  began,  in  a  low  voice,  with  rather  a  sad 
smile  upon  his  lips. 

At  the  sound  of  those  magic  words,  Dorothy 
unclasped  her  hands  and  settled  herself  to  listen. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  man" — 

"  An  old  man  P  "  asked  the  child. 

"No;  a  man  approaching  middle  life — some- 
where about  father's  age." 

"  WellP"  Dorothy  rocked  herself  to  and  fro, 
in  excited  expectancy. 

"  This  man  had  many  beautiful  things  to  gladden 
his  life— above  all,"  softly  stroking  Dorothy's 
hair,  "  he  had  one  tiling  of  rare  value— one  thing 
which  he  dearly  loved.  But  for  all  that,  he  was 
unsatisfied ;  he  wanted  something  which  was  not 
for  him." 

Dorothy  fancied  from  this  opening  to  the  story 
that  she  could  scent  a  moral  in  the  distance.  She 
disliked  tales  with  morals ;  she  relaxed  her  atten- 
tion. 

"  Night  after  night  he  watched  the  moon  and 
the  stars  in  the  dark  sky,  far  away  out  of  his 
reach.  He  was  a  foolish  man such  a  foolish 
man,  little  Dorothy.   He  cried  for  the  moon." 

Mm  don't  cry,  father,"  the  girl  protested, 
breaking  into  an  expostulatory  little  laugh. 

"  Sometimes  they  do,  when  tbey  are  foolish,  as 
this  man  was.  He  did  not  try  to  lure  the  moon 
down  to  the  earth.  That  would  have  been  useless, 
you  know.  But—-" 

"  Stop,  f athe","  laying  a  little  hand  on  Boyton's 
mouth,  "  you  l  .edn't  finish.  I  don't  care  for  that 
tale  one  scrap.  It's  only  babies  who  cry  for  the 
moon.  I  don't  believe  th&t  a  real  grown-up  man 
ever  was  so  silly." 

Again  Boyton  smiled  his  sad  smile.  "  Come  to 
me  for  a  better  tale  in  the  morning,  darling,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  know  any  other  to-night.  Now 
run  to  granny,  like  a  useful  little  maiden,  and  ask 
her,  with  my  love,  to  excuse  me  at  dinner  this 
evening.  Say  that  I  am  not  hungry,  and  that  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  do ;  and  ask  Jane 
to  make  me  some  coffee." 

Off  went  the  child  to  execute  her  father's  com- 
mission. 

Suddenly,  a  well-trained  voice  was  heard,  sing- 
ing the  opening  notes  of  a  German  song :  "  Mein 
kind,  wir  warm  kinder  "  (**  My  child,  we  were  but 
children").  ^ 

-  Boyton  laid  down  his  pen  in  some  surprise. 


The  voice  sounded  strangely  sweat  in  the  dull  old 
house.   "  Who  can  be  here  r  "  he  wondered. 

Boyton  knew  German  well;  he  readily  under- 
stood the  words.  They  came  to  him  alipost  with 
the  force  of  a  personal  appeal. 

**  Mein  kinA,  wir  waren  kinder — My  child,  we 
were  but  children,"  he  repeated,  and  appropriated 
the  opening  line. 

"A  child!  Yes,  Dorothy  was  right.  Grown 
men  don't  waste  their  strength  in  unavailing 
regrets,  li'm  a  child  in  weakness,  though  certainly 
not " — Boyton  smiled  a  Jittle  grimly— "in  ycaxs.^* 

The  identity  of  the  singer  puzzled  the  professor. 
But  presently  a  clue  to  the  mystery  presented 
itself.  **  Marsden's  daughter,  the  new  governess  I " 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  discovery,  and  he  took 
up  his  pen  and  fell  to  work. 

The  next  evening  the  professor  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  new  governess.  He  was 
engaged  to  dine  with  his  mother  at  the  Car- 
michaels ;  and  when  time  for  startin;;^  came,  he 
remembered  that  he  had  not  seen  his  children 
throughout  the  day.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
Bchoo&oom — a  large,  dull,  upstairs  room — knocked 
at  the  door  and  passed  in.  A  pretty  picture  met 
his  eye.  It  was  a  chilly  May  evening,  and  a  fire 
burned  in  the  grate.  In  a  horsehair-covered 
elbow  chair,  near  the  blaze,  sat  a  young  woman 
with  fair  smooth  hair,  a  grave  face,  and  serious 
hazel  eyes ;  in  her  lap  was  Dorothy.  Seated  on 
the  hearthrug,  and  pressing  against  a  high  fender 
a  cheek  which  she  now  and  again  tum^  to  her 
companions  to  display  the  marks  left  bjr  the  brass 
bars,  was  Irene  Boyton,  a  girl  of  some  eight  years 
old.  The  eldest  child  of  the  family— Philip,  a  lad 
of  ten — had  perched  himself  on  one  of  the  capa- 
cious arms  of  the  chair  of  state ;  he  hacked  a 
stick  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  whistled  under  his 
breath.  Meanwhile  the  young  woman — her  name 
was  Bachel  Marsden — was  relating  to  her  little 
audience  one  of  Hans  Andersen's  immortal  fairy 
tales. 

Boyton  stood  stood  still  for  a  moment  to  admire 
the  picture. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Marsden P"  he  said, 
advancing  at  last.  "  I  am  ashamed  to  be  so  late 
in  introducing  myself  and  bidding  you  welcome  to 
my  house." 

Bachel  rose  to  return  the  greeting. 

"  Miss  Marsden  knows  about  the  Ugly  Little 
Duckling  and  the  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier,  father," 
began  Dorothy,  running  up  to  Boyton. 

"Indeed!" 

The  Professor  cast  his  eyes  round  the  school- 
room. He  seldom  entered  the  room;  it  struck 
him  now  as  very  shabby  and  bare,  and  he  glanced 
compassionately  towards  Rachel. 

'*  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  some  of  your 
music  yesterday,"  he  said,  courteously.  "You 
were  sin^^  a  German  song.  H  you  read  German 
let  me  mvite  you  into  my  study.  There  are 
several  German  books  there;  please  consider  your- 
self welcome  to  their  contents." 

"  You  are  very  kind." 

"  Laurence,"  called  Mrs.  Boyton's  voice. "  Where 
are  you,  Laurence  ?   The  cab  is  at  the  door." 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Marsden.  Good-night,  chil- 
dren." 

And  in  another  minute  the  Professor  was  driving 
alouff  Gower  Street  as  fast  as  a  somewhat  infirm 
cab-horse  could  take  him. 
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Boyion  found  young  Fresoott  at  tlie  Carmi- 
chaels;  he  was  evidently  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  host  and  hostess.  After  the  guests 
had  gone,  Mrs.  Daubenay  spoke  plainly  to  Beryl 
of  her  desire  that  her  niece  shoula  play  her  cards 
well  for  the  stake  of  the  presidentship  of  the  Fres- 
oott establishment. 

Time  went  on.  Eachel  often  availed  herself, 
during  hours  when  the  Frofessor  was  absent  from 
tiie  house,  of  his  permission  to  make  a  raid  on  his 
bookshelves.  On  one  of  these  occasions  she  was 
discovered  by  Boyton,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  translating  for  her  some  break-neck  phrases  in 
a  German  book  whiQh  she  had  chosen.  He  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Rachel's  gentle  face,  and  the  idea 
that  she  might  be  lonely  or  dull  troubled  him. 
Often,  on  his  return  from  St.  Biddulph's,  he  would 
pay  a  visit  to  the  schoolroom,  witli  a  magazine  or 
review  for  hear  reading.  In  time  Rachel  occa- 
sionally helped  him  in  nis  work  ;  her  observation 
of  the  weariness  often  written  on  his  face  em- 
boldened her  to  offer  her  services.  She  overlooked 
examination  papers,  and  once  or  twice  she  made  a 
fair  copy  of  some  sheets  of  Boyton's  novel.  The 
heroine  of  the  book  awakened  her  interest  and 
curiosity ;  in  describing  that  lady  and  her  doings, 
the  author  had  written  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart. 

"  If  ever  you  write  a  novel,  Miss  Marsden,  draw 
your  characters  from  the  life;  lay  figures  make 
poor  heroes  and  heroines,*'  Boyton  said  one  day ; 
and  from  the  remark  the  girl  gathered  the  truth, 
Hiat  the  "Rachel"  of  whom  he  wrote  so  elo- 
quently was  a  real  woman.  Miss  Marsden  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  recommended  hy  Mrs. 
Boyton  to  Miss  Carmichael  as  singing  mistress. 
The  old  lady  kindlv  allowed  the  governess  to  give 
two  lessons  a  week  in  Ecdeston  Street,  and  this 
outside  employment  proved  the  means  of  Rachel's 
gaining  information  on  points  of  social  interest. 
She  picked  up,  for  example,  scraps  of  gossip  con- 
cerning Boyton's  admiration  for  Beryl ;  at  once 
she  realized  who  was  the  "  Rachel"  of  his  novel. 
**  No  wonder  that  he  cares  for  her,"  the  girl  said 
to  herself  sometimes  when  Beryl  stooa  before 
her  in  the  stateliness  of  her  beauty.  The  thought 
somehow  was  tinged  with  sadness. 

So  matters  stood  when  Boyton  called  one  June 
afternoon  in  Eccleston  Street.  He  was  to  lecture 
that  evening  in  St.  James's  Hall,  and  he  took  with 
him  to  the  Carmiohaels  some  lecture  tickets  which 
Beryl  had  commissioned  him  to  procure  for  her. 

T^th  to  tell,  he  had  worked  on  the  lecture  with 
more  than  wonted  zest ;  the  knowledge  that  Miss 
Carmichael  would  hear  what  he  had  to  say  influ- 
enced his  arrangement  of  every  part,  from  intro- 
duction to  peroration.  Boyton  seldom  made  so 
elaborate  a  preparation ;  it  was  his  custom  to  note 
down  leading  facts,  and  to  trust  for  terms  of  ex- 
pression to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

Beryl  was  at  home  and  alone  when  he  called. 
She  was  gracious  and  conversational ;  but  a  con- 
viction fastened  upon  Boyton's  mind,  in  the  course 
of  the  interview,  that  she  was  in  reality  ill  at 
ease. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  she  began  at 
last,  and  she  nervouslv  turned  the  tickets  over  and 
over  in  her  lap.  "  We  have  been  friends  so  long 
that  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
news ;  it  concerns  me  very  nearly." 

What  strange  inspiration  was  it  which  told 
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Boyton  all  at  once  the  nature  of  Beryl's  news  ? 
The  room  and  its  occupants  faded  from  his  sight  * 
his  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 

"  Ferhaps  I  can  guess  your  news,  Miss  Carmi- 
chael," he  said,  recovering  himself,  and  speaking 
in  a  suppressed  voice.  "  Reports,  whicn  have 
reached  me  lately,  make  guessing  comparatively 
easy.  You  are" —  the  brave  voice  faltered  a 
little — "  engaged  to  be  married  P  " 
"Yes." 

"ToMr.Frescott?*' 
"Yes." 

Then  there  was  dead  silence.  Though  the  sug- 
gestion had  come  from  Boyton  himself,  the  pain 
of  its  confirmation  was,  for  the  momenl^  too  seen 
for  his  self-possession.  When  at  length  he  spoke 
he  commanded  his  voice  only  with  a  strong  enort. 
"  I  wish  vou  all  happiness.  Miss  Carmichael,"  hei 
said  softly. 

Beryl's  face  had  grown  suddenly  white  and 
sorrowful.  Her  evident  sadness  touched  Boytoix 
— the  more  so  as  a  theory  respecting  its  cause 
occurred  to  his  mind. 

**  Don't  be  troubled  for  me,"  he  whispered,  com^ 
passionate  for  her,  rather  than  for  himself.  /.*  X 
can  bear  my  pain;  never  fear.  I  have  not—: 
beHeve  me — been  presumptubns  enough  to  dream 
that  I  could  attain — the  impoiSBible." 

Then  with  bent  head  and  hurried  step  Boyion 
left  the  room.  ... 

Beryl  sprang  forward,  a  crjr  upon  her  lips.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  cal]  her  visitor  back — to  pour 
into  his  ear  a  stream  of  wild  words,  which  should 
change  all  his  future  and  her  own.  The  cry  was 
stifled,  the  impulse  checked.    •  ,  ' 

When  Boyton  left  the  Carmichaels'  house  he 
walked  on  at  a  quick  pace,  regardless  where  be 
went.  Fresently  ne  found  himself  pacing  up' and 
down  under  the  elms  of  Gray's  Inn  Gardens.  Hq 
told  himself  that  he  had -dreamed  out  the  most 
glorious  dream  of  his  life.  It  was  well  to  face  tho 
realities  of  existence.  But  now,  while  the  waking 
was  so  recent,  his  courage  failed ;  he  shrank  from 
contemplating  the  dull  grey  future  which  stretched 
out  before  him. 

Six  o'clock  struck,  then-  seven,  then  hidf-pasC 
seven.  With  a  start,  the  Frofessor  remembered 
that  his  lecture  was  announced  for  ei^ht.  He 
hurried  to  Gower  Street,  collected^  his  notes^ 
dashed  out  of  the  house,  hailed  a  passing  hansom, 
and  as  the  clock  pointed  to  five  minutes  past 
eight,  he  mounted  the  platform  from  which  his 
address  was  to  be  delivered. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  a  fashionable  audience. 
In  the  front  row  of  seats  was  Beryl  Carmichael; 
at  her  side  sat  young  Frescott,  an  air  of  proud 
proprietorship  stamped  on  his  face.  On  Beryr9 
left  hand  was  Mrs.  Daubenay.  The  lecturer  did 
not  observe  one  of  the  many  faces  turned  up  to 
his.  He  looked  over  the  sea  of  heads  into  space 
as  he  began  to  speak. 

It  was  well  for  Boyton  that  he  had  elaborately 
prepared  his  lecture,  and  that  he  had  a  fine  verbal 
memory.  In  an  impromptu  speech  requiring  con- 
centrated thought,  ne  might  have  broken  down ; 
but  his  studied  words  came  back  to  him,  though 
he  had  little  sense  of  their  meaning.  He  poured 
them  forth  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  and  with  instinc- 
tive correctness  of  emphasis.  Every  now  and 
then  a  round  of  applause  greeted  him,  then  he 
started  with  a  halt  stupid  wonder  what  it  was 
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which  had  aroused  his  hearers.  But,  by-aud-by, 
he  began  to  warm  into  a  realization  o  t  his  subject. 
His  wits  returned ;  an  eager  look  came  into  his 
eyes,  he  forgot  himself  and  his  troubles.  The 
prepared  track  was  left,  and  the  speaker  branched 
off  where  the  impulse  of  the  moment  led  him. 

The  subiect  of  the  lecture  was  "  Eichard  Steele." 
And  Steele,  with  his  power  of  fast  friendship,  his 
zeal  for  literature,  his  big  warm  heart,  his  Irish 
impulsiveness,  and  his  many  blunders,  possessed 
a  great  attraction  for  his  compatriot,  the  Pro- 
fessor. Much  as  Boyton  cared  for  Steele's  literary 
productions,  he  cared  most  for  the  man  who  lived 
m  them.  So  his  lecture  was  not  dull  criticism 
of  books,  but  an  unveiling  through  their  aid  of  a 
human  being,  joyous  and  sociable,  feeling  strongly 
all  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  very  open  to. 
temptation.  Boyton  knew  that  he  was  carrying 
his  audience  with  him,  and  he  enjoyed  his  triumph. 
No  recollection  of  the  past  or  dread  of  the  future 
troubled  him — he  livea  in  the  present.  When,  at 
last,  he  delivered  his  peroration,  crushed  his  notes 
in  his  hand,  tossed  back  his  hair,  and  made  his 
final  bow,  he  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

"I — I — wonder  whether  his  mother  is  here — 
whether  any  woman,  who  may  take  pride  in  him, 
heard  him  to-ni^ht,"  cried  Beryl,  under  her  breath, 
her  eves  followmg  the  professor. 

"  Can't  say,"  returned  Prescott,  supposing  that 
the  remark  was  addressed  to  himselt.  "  1  don't 
know  old  Mrs.  Bovton,  by  sight.  Mind  the  step. 
Beryl,  my — my —  A  strange  look  in  Beryl  s 
colcf  ejres  chected  Prescott  in  the  utterance  of  an 
endearing  epithet. 

Boyton  avoided  his  friends.  The  excitement  of 
the  lecture  over,  his  depression  returned  in  full 
force.  Pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  he  was  pas- 
sing out  at  a  side  door,  when  he  found  himself 
addressed  by  one  of  his  servants. 

"  You  here,  John  ! "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

"  Tes,  sir,  Mrs.  Boyton  was  out,  and  Miss  Mars- 
den  sent  me  here  for  you.   Miss  Dorothy—" 

**  What  about  Miss  Dorothy P  "  Boyton  turned 
quickly. 

Miss  Marsden  wished  yon  to  come  home  at 
once,  sir.   Miss  Dorothy  has  been  taken  very  ill." 

Then  a  mist  came  before  Boyton's  eyes.  He 
caught  his  servant's  arm,  and  made  his  way  with 
unsteady  steps  out  of  the  halL 
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Tboubles  never  come  singly.  Boyton  had  hardly 
realized  all  the  disappointment  to  himself  which 
was  involved  in  the  fact  of  Beryl's  engagement, 
when  he  was  confronted  by  another  sorrow,  in  the 
serious  illness  of  his  favourite  daughter.  All 
through  the  long  summer  days  Dorothy  lay  on  a 
sick  bed,  from  which  she  was  never  to  rise. 

The  child's  most  constant  companions  during 
her  illness  were  her  father  and  Rachel  Marsden.  It 
was  her  father  who  brought  her  flowers  and  picture 
books,  who  related,  for  her  amusement,  the  bright- 
est and  merriest  and  most  impossible  of  fairy  tales, 
with  never  a  moral  to  be  deducted  from  them.  It 
was  Eachel  who  told  her,  in  reverent  voice,  the  sweet 
story  of  Jewish  children  on  whom  Omnipotence 
h»id  human  hands  and  breathed  a  human  blessing. 
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At  last  a  call  was  given  to  Dorothy  to  share  in. 
that  divinely  human  blessing  in  all  its  fulness. 

The  call  came  one  evening  in  late  autumn.  The 
wind  was  moaning  without;  sere  leaves  had  made 
their  way  into  Gower  Street  from  neighbouring 
squares,  and  lay  in  little  wet  heaps  upon  the  pave- 
ment. Boyton  sat  by  Dorothy's  bed,  his  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  upon  the  dear  face  all  unconscious  of 
his  scrutiny.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  the  end 
had  come. 

•*  Where's  father,"  asked  a  weak  voice,  and  two 
small  hands  groped  in  gathering  darkness. 

"  I  am  here,  love.  0  !  Dorothy  " — with  a  8haq> 
cry — "  how  can  I  let  thee  go  P  " 

With  a  supreme  effort  the  child  raised  her  head, 
and  laid  it  against  Boyton's  breast.  The  strongest 
love  of  her  ufe  was  strongest  in  death.  "  Don't 
be  sorry,  father,"  she  murmured. 

"  Not  sorry !  Oh !  my  Dorothy  I " 

"  Don't  be  sorry,"  the  little  voice  pleaded  again ; 
and  the  child's  last  look — a  look  which  he  saw 
dimly  through  obscuring  tears — was  for  her  father. 

Boyton's  giief  at  parting  from  his  darling  was 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell.  His  nature 
was  eminently  affectionate ;  and  his  marriage  had 
not  been  a  happy  one ;  the  love,  which  his  wife  had 
failed  to  share  or  to  deserve,  had  been  concentrated 
on  his  children — above  all  on  Dorothy. 

In  the  first  bitterness  of  his  bereavement  he 
could  not  bear  any  companionship  but  that  of 
Rachel,  whose  presence  was  the  more  grateful 
to  him  by  the  memory  of  the  untiring  care  and 
love  whicn  she  had  lavished  on  his  child.  Spite 
of  the  vigour  and  independence  of  his  intellect, 
Boyton  always  felt  a  need  of  some  one  on  whose 
affection  and  sympathy  he  could  lean..  Now  that 
blow  after  blow  nad  fallen  upon  him,  Rachel 
supplied  that  need.  As  time  went  on  he  resumed 
his  old  work,  and  casual  observers  saw  little 
change  in  him;  many  a  laugh  emanated  from 
the  Professor's  platform  in  the  "  English  Room  " 
at  St.  Biddulph  s,  and  was  echoed  in  the  students' 
benches.  But  Rachel,  watching  Boyton  with 
clearer  eyes  than  those  of  students  and  ordinary 
acquaintances,  knew  how  sorely  he  missed 
Dorothy ;  she  knew,  too,  that  his  loss  had  not 
been  his  only  cause  for  sorrow.  More  than  once 
she  had  seen  Mr.  Prescott  in  Ecclestou  Street 
when  she  had  gone  there  to  give  a  lesson,  and 
she  had  not  failed  to  discover  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Miss  Carmichael  wrote  Boyton  a  kindly  ex- 
pressed letter  of  condolence  when  she  heard  the 
news  of  Dorothy's  death,  but  he  never  saw  her 
now;  since  his  bereavement  he  declined  all  in- 
vitations into  society,  and  she  had  passed  out  of 
his  life. 

Winter  set  in,  cold  and  dreary.  It  went  by 
without  bringing  much  change  to  the  household 
in  Gower  Street. 

The  Professor  looked  upon  Rachel  as  a  close 
friend ;  her  cheerful  composure  and  self-reliance 
had  a  sootliing  effect  upon  him. 

"  She  seems  to  carry  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
with  her,"  he  thought  as  ho  looked  down  into  her 
calm  face  and  steady  grey  eyes. 

**  No,  he  ain't  courtin*,  bless  yer !  "  nurse  de- 
clared to  her  fellow-servants,  who  ascribed  to 
matrimonial  designs  the  fact  that  the  Professor 
spent  most  of  his  spare  time  now  with  Rachel. 
"  You  see  Miss  Marsden  was  with  Miss  Dorothy 
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at  the  last,  and  he  feels  kind  o'  drawed  to  her  on 
the  child's  account." 

Nnrse's  hearers  took  the  liberty  of  questioning 
her  verdict. 

One  fact,  meanwhile,  was  evident ;  the  advance 
of  Boyton's  happiness  was  the  main  desire  and 
study  of  Bachers  life. 

One  dav  in  early  spring  Miss  Carmichael  sent 
to  Kachel  to  excuse  herself  from  taking  one  of 
her  usual  singing  lessons.  The  message  was 
carried  by  her  maid,  who,  being  admitted  into 
the  schoolroom,  where  the  governess  was  alone, 
and  being  in  a  communicative  mood,  announced 
to  Rachel  the  surprising  news  that  her  mis- 
tress's engagement  to  Mr.  Frescott  had  been  broken 
off. 

The  news  was  of  greater  import  to  Rachel 
than  the  narrator  knew.  When  the  maid  was 
gone,  the  girl  thought  over  her  tidiugs  intently 
and  in  some  agitation.  So  Miss  Carmichael  was 
free  I  The  fetters  which  she  had  voluntarily 
assumed  had  proved  too  galling  after  all.  Miss 
Carmichael — so  Rachel  told  herself — would  have 
a  different  answer  for  Professor  Boy  ton,  if  he 
pleaded  his  cause  a  second  time.  She  cared — 
surely  she  must  have  cared — for  him  all  along; 
she  was  free  to  listen  tn  her  own  heart  now. 

Rachel  tried  to  believe  that  for  Boyton's  sake 
she  was  glad  that  the  prize  which  he  had  despaired 
to  gain  was  attainable  at  last.  But  in  her  secret 
heart  she  knew  that  she  was  not  glad ;  a  heavy 
weight  had  fallen  upon  her  spirits. 

In  the  midst  of  her  meditation  Boyton  ap- 
peared. He  had  been  anxious,  he  said,  for  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  her  privately;  he  was 
fortunate  to  find  her  alone.  Truth  to  tell,  the  in- 
terview was  a  deeply  important  one  in  the  girl's 
history. 

Boyton  asked  Rachel  to  become  his  wife.  Not 
a  year  had  elapsed  since  he  had  told  himself 
under  the  trees  in  Gray*s  Inn  Gardens  that 
the  most  glorious  dream  of  his  life  had  been 
dreamed  out,  and  that  only  the  prosaic  monotonies 
of  existence  were  left  for  him.  Kow  it  seemed 
that  he  was  courting  a  new  happiness.  But  the 
change  was  not  so  marvellous  as  it  appeared. 
The  months  which  had  passed,  though  few,  had 
been  eventful ;  a  mutual  sorrow  had  drawn  him 
nearer  to  Rachel  than  the  influence  of  years  of 
ordinary  prosperity  could  have  done.  Boyton 
spoke  quite  frankly  of  the  dream  in  which  Miss 
Carmichael  had  been  the  central  figure;  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  always  impossible  of  fruition, 
and  that  it  was  over  for  ever  now.  Rachel  was 
very  dear  to  him — the  dearer  for  her  association 
with  Dorothy ;  he  pleaded  with  her  to  accept  the 
grateful  devotion  of  his  life. 

Rachel  listened  with  blank,  white  face,  which 
grew  whiter  as  Boyton  went  on. 

"  That  he  should  speak  to  me  thus  on  this  day 
of  all  days ! "  was  the  unspoken  cry  within  her 
heart. 

The  fulfilment  of  a  supreme  hope  was  within 
her  reach,  and  she  dared  not  raise  her  hand  to  take 
it. 

**  He  docs  not  know  of  Miss  Carmichael's  free- 
dom ;  with  the  knowledge,  his  old  love  will 
revive,"  she  thought. 

In  a  falterine  voice,  she  thanked  Boyton  for 
the  honour  which  he  had  done  her.  It  was,  she  said, 
impossible  for  her  to  accept  his  proposal.  She 


could  assign  no  cause  for  its  rejecti<Hi ;  he  mast 
trust  her  that  the  reason  was  an  all-sufficient 
one. 

Six  months  passed  away.  Rachel  had  left 
Gower  Street,  and  had  taken  rooms  in  Kensing- 
ton. She  save  music  lessons  in  schools  and 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  Boyton's  influence 
had  been  useful  in  gaining  her  employment. 
Rachel  preferred  the  freedom  of  this  mode  of 
earning  her  living  {so  she  had  told  Mrs. 
Boyton  when  she  quitted  that  lady's  house),  to 
the  confinement  of  a  situation  as  resident 
governess.  But  she  kept  to  herself  the  real 
reason  of  the  change ;  she  could  not  bear  to  live 
on  under  the  same  roof  with  Boyton  when  she 
mi^ht  not  accept  his  love. 

Rachel  sat  at  a  piano  in  a  small  room  of  a 
house  in  an  old-fashioned  square.  She  sang  her 
old  song,  "  Mein  kind,  wir  waren  hinder" 

Tho  noise  of  the  Kensington  main  road  was  only 
faintly  heard  in  the  quiet  square.  It  was  a  lovely 
autumn  evening ;  a  harvest  moon  shone  serenely 
down,  casting  long  shadows  of  trees  along  the 
grass  in  the  square  garden. 

Rachel  sang  on  in  the  semi-darkness.  She  was 
tired  and  depressed ;  the  loneliness  of  her  present 
life  was  less  bearable  than  usual  to-night.  The 
old  days  in  Gower  Street  seemed  very  far  behind 
her. 

A  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs ;  Boyton  entered. 
He  had  more  than  once  before  made  his  way  to 
Rachel's  rooms. 

"  Don't  let  me  interrupt  the  music,"  he  said  with 
a  smile  of  greeting.  He  made  his  way  to  the  open 
window  and  looked  out  over  the  moonlight  while 
he  listened  to  the  song. 

**  Mein  kind,  wir  waren  kinder — Hj  child,  we 
were  but  children."  So  ran  the  song.  Boyton 
remembered  the  words ;  they  were  the  first  that 
he  had  heard  from  Rachel's  lips.  He  recalled 
the  evening  in  Gower  Street,  when  they  had  fallen 
appropriately  on  his  ear  as  he  had  told  little 
Dorotny  the  story  of  the  man,  **  somewhere  about 
father's  age,"  who  had  irrationally  "  cried  for  the 
moon." 

The  moonlight  and  the  song  carried  Boyton's 
thoiights  to  Beryl. 

"  Do  you  often  go  to  Eccleston  Street,  Miss 
Marsden  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly  as  the  song  came  to 
an  end,  and  Rachel  busied  herself  in  closing 
curtains  and  lighting  lights. 

*•  No,  I  have  given  up  my  lessons  there.  Miss 
Carmichael"— Rachel  spoke  in  a  half  apologetic 
tone — "  seemed  to  me  too  proficient  to  need  more 
of  my  teaching." 

•*  If  you  haven't  been  there  lately,  you  probably 
haven't  heard  the  news.  Miss  Carmichael — let 
me  lift  that  lamp  for  you— is  engaged  to  Lord 
Combermouth." 

•*  Engaged !  To  Lord  Combermouth ! "  Raciiel 
opened  her  eyes  wide  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes ;  she  threw  young  Prescott  over  some  six 
months  ago;  didn't  you  hear?  I  don't  know 
what  reason  she  assigned  for  his  dismissal,  but 
the  real  one  was  that  he  stood  in  her  way  to  a 
marquisate.  Lord  Combermouth  had  been  paying 
her  marked  attention,  and  she  preferred  his  title 
to  Prescott's  riches  ;  in  everything  but  social 
position  he  is  her  inferior  and  Prescott's." 

There  was  no  answer.   Rachel  was  asking  her* 
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•'Dolly  drowned  one — two— three,"  she  re- 
peated ;  "  I>olly  mnst  have  one  more." 
self  one  all-engrossing  question.  Was  it  possible 
that  Beryl's  resumption  of  freedom  had  not  been 
prompted  by  any  reference  to  the  professor?  Was 
it  possible  that  her  own  reiection  of  happiness  had 
been  an  unnecessary  sacriface  after  all  r 

Boyton's  face  grew  grave  ;  his  lightness  of  tone 
had  been  all  assumed.  Isn't  it  a  thousand 
pities,"  he  said — and  there  was  now  a  world  of 
regret  in  his  voice — **to  see  a  fine  nature  like 
Beryl  Carmichael's  succumb  to  debasing  in- 
fluences? Nature  never  meant  her  for  a  woman 
of  tho  world ;  she  had  very  noble  instincts.  But 
close  association  with  Mrs.  Daubenay  and  her 
friends  have  dragged  her  down."  Boyton's 
lament  was  only  the  sadder,  because  it  was  no 
longer  a  lament  over  Beryl's  indifference  to  his 
former  love,  but  over  her  unworthiness  to  have 
ever  inspired  the  love.  **  Once,"  he  said  regret- 
fully, •*  Miss  Carmichael  had  high  aspirations ; 
now  vulgar  ambition  has  taken  their  place." 

There  occurred  to  Boyton's  mind,  as  he  spoke, 
Thackeray's  words,  concerning  Ethel  Newcome, 
in  days  when  the  influence  of  mercenary  relations 
threatened  to  convert  into  a  struggle  for  worldly 
honours  a  life  begun  with  noble  aims :  '*  Oh,  to 
think  of  a  generous  nature,  and  the  world,  and 
nothing  but  the  world,  to  occupy  it — of  a  brave 
intellect,  and  the  milliner's  bandboxes,  and  the 
scandal  of  the  coteries,  and  the  fiddle-faddle  of 
the  Court  for  its  sole  exercise ;  of  Uie  rush  and 
hurry  from  entertainment  to  entertainment,  of 
the  constant  smiles  and  cares  of  representation, 
of  the  prayerless  rest  at  night,  and  the  awaking 
to  a  godless  morrow ! " 

Baohel  was  still  silent.  Boyton  looked  at  her 
guickly.  A  suspicion  began  to  dawn  in  his  mind ; 
it  grew  clearer  as  he  watched  her. 

"  Listen,  Eachel/'  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  girl's  arm,  **  had  a  generous  regard  to  what 
you  thought  my  interests  with  Beryl  Carmichael 
anything  to  do  with  your  refusal  to  be  my  wife  f 
If  so,  you  have  unwittingly  done  both  yourself 
and  me  a  great  wrong.    Cannot  yon  see " — em- 

giatically — "  that  Beryl  is  nothing  to  me,  now  ? 
ne  no  longer  worships  when  one  has  found  one's 
idol  to  be  clay.  It's  true — why  should  I  deny  the 
fact  P— that  I  did  love  Beryl  very  devotedly.  But 
my  love  was  a  passion,  a  torment — never  a  rest 
and  a  strength  as  ia  my  love  for  you.  Beryl 
dasaled.  and  fascinated  me,  almost  against  my 
wilL  I  knew  all  along  that  in  lifting  my  eyes  to 
her  I  was  like  a  child  crying  for  the  moon.  '  Men 
don't  cry,'  was  m;^  little  Dorothy's  verdict,  and 
her  words  seemed  like  a  refrain  of  your  own  song : 
*  Mein  hind,  wir  warm  kinder,'  You  and  the  chud 
were  right.  But  will  you  not  trust  me  that  the 
old  childishness  is  over  ?  It  is  a  man's  love  which 
I  offler  you—a  love  to  last  for  life.  Sorrow  has 
taught  me  something  of  your  worth  and  of  my 
great  need  of  you.  Tell  me,"  the  speaker's  voice 
sank  to  a  tender  whisper,  "  will  you  again  reject 
my  love  ?  " 

There  was  no  verbal  reply.  But  Rachel  lifted 
her  face,  and  in  its  look  of  radiant  happiness 
Boyton  read  his  answer. 
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BY  BnSON  STEWABX. 

CHAPTEE  rV. 
A  6IMPLB  CHILD  AND  A  FOOUBH  OLD  MAK. 

THE  more  I  saw  of  Mary's  life  the  more  rea- 
sonable appeared  to  me  her  desire  to 
leave  her  pretty  home.  It  ought  to  have 
been  a  happy  one  —  probably  it  had  once 
been  so  —  but  now  it  was  clouded  over  by 
its  association  with  tho  recent  melancholy 
deaths.  She  had  reason  to  think  of  the  moral 
effect  of  this  association  on  her  sister's  character 
as  well  as  the  actual  physical  danger  of  nearness 
to  the  river.  Little  Dolly  was  not  developing  all 
the  sweetness  of  character  which  we  desire  to  find 
in  the  children  about  us ;  rather  did  a  witch-like 
droUness  and  grim  enjoyment  of  disaster  b^in  to 
predominate.  I  discovered  that  she  wBiS  more 
than  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of  her  dolls ;  she 
was  guilty  of  actual  ill-treatment,  and  something 
very  like  murder  in  her  conduct  to  them. 

I  found  her  playing  in  the  cottage  garden  one 
sunny  morning.  A  slab  of  slate  had  been  put 
across  the  tiny  beck  running  there,  to  form  a 
bridffe  into  the  wood  boyond.  Dolly  was  dragging 
her  doll  over  this  bridge  in  her  little  cart,  pulling 
it  along  with  many  tugs  and  jerks ;  and  tms  time 
without  any  protecting  stone  on  the  rag  skirts. 
Many  times  she  crossed  the  bridge,  looking  be- 
hind her  to  see  what  happened  to  the  doll  in  the 
cart.  More  and  more  it  hung  over  the  side,  and 
wobbled  helplessly  towards  the  stream ;  at  last  a 
sudden  jerk  sent  it  over  the  edge  of  the  cart,  and 
it  lay  on  the  slab  sprawling  and  miserable.  To 
my  surprise  Dolly,  instead  of  hastening  to  its 
assistance,  gave  it  a  final  and  decisive  push  into 
the  stream,  making  at  the  same  time  thia  fitiango 
observation— 

Naughty  dolly,  go  drown." 
The  water  swirled  the  wooden  ruin  into  a  pod 
below,  where  it  lay  swamped  against  the  pebbles, 
its  deplorable  ra^  raiment  entangled  in  a  briar. 
Then  Dolly  extricated  her  cart  wit^  great  care 
from  the  bridge,  where  it  had  got  wedged,  offered 
her  hand  to  me  in  a  confiding  manner,  and  re- 
marked— 

Dolly  drowned  three  dolls.  Dolly  go  ask 
granddad  for  one  more." 

Matthew  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  cot- 
tage, his  grey  hair  stirred  by  the  breeze,  and  his 
thin  hand  shading  his  eyes  from  the  sunshine ;  a 
venerable  figure  he  looked,  in  spite  of  the  fond  but 
somewhat  foolish  smile  with  which  he  regarded 
the  child.  There  was  at  the  moment  something 
touching  even  in  the  mental  weakness  which 
faintly  clouded  the  intelligence  of  his  expies* 
sion. 

"  She  is  a  clever  child,  sir,  is  my  Dolly,"  he  said 
to  me,  repeating  a  remark  that  he  had  made  many 
times  before. 

Grandad,'*  said  Dolly  promptly,  "me  gone 
drownded  anoder  naughty  one;  me  want  one 
more." 

"  Oh,  DoUy,  fie  1 "  he  said  with  a  pleaaed  sort  of 
smile }  "  how  can  grandad  make  bo  many  P  " 
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Still  he  did  not  reprove  her ;  bnt  Mary  darted 
upon  ns  with  a  swift,  strange  glance  of  tronble  in 
her  face,  seized  the  child,  and  shool:  her  angrily. 

"  Naughty  child,  to  dirty  yourself  in  the  brook 
again ! "  she  said,  and  bore  the  culprit  away  into 
the  house. 

The  old  man  frowned ;  then  he  smiled  again, 
and  turned  to- me.  "  She  is  a  clever  child,  sir,  a 
clever  child,"  he  repeated. 

"  It's  not  a  nice  game  for  a  child  to  play  at — 
drowning  dolls ! "  I  answered,  in  some  disgust. 

A  cunous  look  came  into  the  old  man's  face, 
half  frightened,  half  angry,  half  cunning ;  he 
was  evidently  vexed  that  I  should  blame  his 
darling. 

•*  She  means  no  harm,"  he  replied.  "  She 
doesn't  understand,  she's  only  a  little  'nn  as 
doesn't  understand." 

He  was  so  much  annoyed  at  my  severity  to  his 
pet  that  for  several  days  afterwards  he  avoided 
rather  than  sought  me  {lie  remained  digging  in  his 

farden  when  he  might  have  come  to  taXk  at  the 
ridge.  It  was  only  the  rising  of  the  water  after 
more  rain  which — exciting  him  as  it  always  did 
now — broke  down  his  instinct  of  reticence. 

"  She's  getting  fuller,**  he  said  solemnlv,  leaning 
over  the  bridge- wall,  and  speaking  as  if  the  Raven 
had  life  and  sought  victims  consciouslv ;  "  shell 
be  as  full  to-night  as  last  time;  she'll  have 
another  soon." 

"  Pooh  I "  I  said  impatiently,  trving  to  shake 
off  the  eerie  impression  which  the  old  man's  words 
had  made  on  me ;  "  there  will  be  no  accident  here 
again ;  people  are  too  careful  now." 

"  Shell  have  another,  sir,"  he  repeated  slowly; 
"she's  had  four  already,  and  she'll  have  another 
yet." 

*'  Four ! "  I  repeated,  and  I  don't  know  what 
impulse  made  me  turn  and  look  the  old  man  full 
in  the  face.  **  1  only  know  of  three ;  who  was  the 
fourth?" 

A  dull  stupid  eiq^ression  came  over  his  fea- 
tures, which  had  been  eager  and  excited  before ; 
perhaps  he  was  vexed  to  find  that  old  age  had 
betrayed  him  into  error  on  the  subject  which 
interested  him  most ;  but  there  was  something  a 
little  curious  and  suspicious  in  his  verv  look  of 
stupidity^,  as  if  he  had  a  lurking  doubt  that  I 
might  be  going  to  take  Maxy's  part  and  prove 
him  imbecue  and  foolish. 

•*  Three !  tluree !  did  I  say  four  P  "  he  answered 
slowly ;  "yes, three !  there  was  Timothy  Wake, 

and  Jim  I)ixon,  and— and  "  he  paused  and 

rubbed  his  head  with  his  hands,  looking  in  a  per- 
plexed way  up  the  stream. 

"  Who  was  next  ?"  I  persistent,  moved  to  this 
qnestionine  bv  an  impulse  I  did  not  understand. 

"  Next  P  he  repeated  slowly,  turning  his  eyes 
towards  me,  "nextP  There  was  Davy  Miller  j 
yes,  Davy  Miller  next" 

And  who  was  number  four  ?  "  I  insisted 

"Number  four?"  he  repeated  with  doggedness, 
"  there  were  three ;  there  were  three.  Who  said 
there  were  four  P  " 

He  turned  and  left  me,  walking  slowly,  and 
lifting  his  cap  to  rub  his  head  as  he  went,  like  a 
man  much  bothered  in  his  mind;  and  I  heard 
him  muttering,  "Timothy  Wake,  and  Jim 
Dixon,  and  Davy  Miller;  that  makes  three — that 
makes  three.  Who  said  there  were  four?  I 
never  did." 


Evidently  he  took  the  lapse  of  memory  very 
much  to  heartb 

The  rain  continued  to  fall ;  the  river  continued 
to  rise.  I  had  begun  to  share  the  strange  and 
foreboding  interest  which  the  dalesmen  felt  in  the 
bridge  at  such  times.  A  morbid  curiosity  drew 
me  out  again  in  the  evening  to  look  at  the  river 
rushing  on  in  the  darkness,  surging  with  a  pent- 
up  rebellion  between  its  stony  banks. 

I  took  a  lantern  with  me  and  made  my  way  to 
Meadow  Bridge.  From  its  arch  I  could  hear  the 
water  rushing  below  me,  but  see  little  of  it.  I 
therefore  walked  along  the  wooden  railing  in  the 
meadow  and  stood  at  the  extremity  of  it,  where 
the  water  was  much  nearer  to  me  and  likely 
presently  to  overflow  the  bank.  I  stooped  a  little 
to  let  my  stick  down,  in  order  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance it  still  had  to  rise. 

Just  then  a  curious  sensation  came  over  me,  as 
if  some  one  stood  very  near  me  in  the  darkness. 
I  straightened  and  stiffened  myself  instantly, 
turned  round  and  flashed  the  liglit  of  my  lantern 
on  the  figure  of  old  Matthew  Gibson. 

He  wavered  a  little  as  if  startled,  then  caught 
at  me  and  tried  to  pull  me  violently  away  from 
the  water.  I  was  already  safe  enough,  standing 
firm  as  a  rock  to  resist  any  danger ;  but  I  suppose 
he  did  not  think  so. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  said  in  a 
hoarse  voice ;  "  this  is  no  place  to  play  with." 

""What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  repeated 
angrily,  "  coming  to  startle  a  man  till  he  falls 
into  the  river." 

"  I  came  to  warn  yon,  sir,"  he  answered  trembl- 
ing at  my  emotion  and  his  own.  "  I  didn't  know 
who  it  was,  but  I  saw  the  lantern  go  down  past 
the  railing  and  I  knew  it  wasn't  safe." 

"  It  was  not  safe  for  you  to  come  on  me  suddenly 
in  the  dark  like  that,"  I  declared,  thoroughly 
angry  at  the  folly  of  the  old  man ;  "  I  was  safe 
enough  before.  60  home  and  get  to  bed ;  you  are 
not  fit  to  be  about  a  place  like  this." 

He  looked  at  me  then  with  a  lurid  and  anery 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 
my  rudeness  to  an  old  man  who  meant  well,  and 
had  come,  as  he  thought,  to  my  as^iistance.  I 
walked  vrith  him  to  his  own  door,  saw  him  in,  and 
then  strode  awa^r  along  the  road,  for  the  first  time 
avoiding  the  bridge  and  feeling  that  there  was 
some  reason,  as  yet  but  dimly  understood,  for  its 
ugly  reputation. 


v. 

nOLLY'S  MlSPORTtJNB. 

I  WALK£i)  into  Meadow  Cottage  the  next  day,  and 
found  Matthew  Gibson  as  friendly  as  ever ;  but  a 
disagreeable  impression  lurked  in  my  mind  con- 
cerning him.  Bis  interest  in  the  bridge  was  too 
intense,  too  morbid  to  be  pleasant;  it  went  far 
beyond  his  neighbours*  in  its  fervour.  I  remem- 
bered tile  rumour  I  had  heard  of  the  chalk  marks 
behind  his  door,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing to  see  if  any  such  existed.  The  kitchen  door 
had  none,  certainly,  but  the  idea  of  them  haunted 
me,  and  when  I  had  asked  Mary  for  a  glass  of 
milk,  as  my  habit  was,  and  she  went  into  uie  back 
kitchen  to  get  it,  I  followed  her  there.  The  door 
between  the  two  rooms  was  open  as  nsual,  but  a 
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touch  with  mj  foot  half-closed  it  behind  me,  and 
I  saw  what  1  wanted  to  see.  There  were  chalk 
crosses  on  the  back  of  it,  and  the  number  was 
four. 

I  cannot  tell  why  this  impressed  me  with  such 
an  intense  unpleasantness,  an  unpleasantness  so 
Btrong  that  I  was  glad  to  walk  straight  on  into  the 
sunshine  of  the  back-garden,  and  sit  down  there. 
Mary  followed  me  with  the  glass  of  milk  ;  she  had 
no  look  of  fresh  trouble  or  of  painful  consciousness 
in  her  fuce,  but  when  I  went  back  through  the 
cottage  the  door  between  the  two  rooms  was 
again  set  wide  open,  so  that  the  crosses  were  not 
visible. 

No  more  rain  fell  till  late  that  afternoon,  but 
the  river  kept  up  a  strong  and  steady  flow,  fed  by 
the  many  streams  from  the  valleys  opening  into 
Scardale,  and  by  the  mountain  sides  themselves, 
which  sent  down  rivulets  in  every  direction. 

Just  as  dusk  was  tailing,  I  sat  alone  in  my  little 
room.  I  was  musing  on  recent  impressions,  and 
was  conscious  of  a  strong  sympathy  with  Mary 
Gibson  in  her  home  at  Meadow  Bridge.  I  had 
begun  to  share  the  feeling  which  had  at  first 
seemed  to  me  unreasonable,  and  to  think  that  I 
also  should  dislike  living  near  a  spot  which  acci- 
dent, or  the  shadow  of  it,  seemed  to  haunt.  Un- 
expectedly my  landlady  threw  open  the  door,  and 
announced  in  the  loud  voice  of  unpleasant  surprise, 
"Here's  that  naughty  Dolly  Gibson  says  she's 
oome  to  see  you,  sir,  and  wanta  a  goody — shape  of 
a  fish — like  you  ^ave  her  before." 

Dolly  herself  followed  this  announcement,  hat- 
less  and  rather  wet,  for  a  fine  rain  was  beginning 
to  fall,  but  wholly  unabashed  ^  and  explaining  her 
presence  with  much  satisfaction : 

**  Mary  gone  to  see  Missee  Tyson  ;  take  home 
Missee  l^yson  frock ;  Dolly  come  for  lollipop." 

I  administered  first  a  scolding  then  the  lollipop, 
Dolly's  easy  impudence  completely  overpowering 
my  sense  of  moral  fitness.  1  could  not  attempt  to 
mete  out  justice  to  this  youthful  transgressor, 
feeling  sure  that  a  young  lady  who  found  amuse- 
ment in  drowning  her  dolls  was  not  likely  to 
receive  with  much  respect  any  punishment  which 
I  might  bestow  on  her. 

"However  she's  to  be  got  back,  sir,  I  don't 
know,"  grumbled  Mrs.  Timson,  "  and  she  can't  go 
in  the  dark  past  that  awful  bridge,  let  alone  over 
it :  and  Mary  '11  be  just  mad  with  fright  if  she 
gets  back  from  Mrs.  Tyson's,  and  finds  her  not 
there." 

"  I'll  take  her,"  I  answered,  "  it  will  be  a  plea- 
sant walk." 

I^rose  with  an  alacrity  which  surprised  myself, 
apparently  glad  of  a  good  reason  for  another  look 
at  the  swollen  river,  which  attracted  as  it  repulsed 
me.  Motherly  Mrs.  Timson  wrapped  the  culprit 
Dolly  in  a  snawl  of  her  own,  and  we  started 
together  through  the  gloom. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  field-path,  which  I  chose, 
because  its  shortness  might  enable  us  to  reach  the 
cottage  before  Mary  could  return  and  discover 
Dolly's  absence,  I  was  stopped  by  John  Edge,  who 
wanted  to  ask  further  particulars  about  an  easel 
which  I  had  commissioned  him  to  repair. 

I  explained  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  but  there  was 
a  little  difficulty  in  showing  clearly  what  I  wished 
to  be  done.  In  the  ardour  of  making  my  meaning 
plain,  I  did  not  notice  that  I  dropped  Dolly's 
hand,  or  that  she  slipped  it  from  mine ;  when  I 


turned  to  go  on,  the  child  was  no  longer  be&ide 
me. 

"  Dolly's  gone  ! "  I  explained  with  a  quick  feel- 
ing  of  uneasiness ;  "  she  must  have  run  on  while 
we  were  talking." 

"  Was  that  Dolly  Gibson  under  the  big  shawl  ?" 
asked  John  Edge  in  surprise.  "  How  stupid  of 
me  not  to  know  ner !  I'll  go  with  you,  and  catch 
her  up." 

We  strode  on  together  through  the  gloom, 
expecting  every  minute  to  overtake  the  child,  and 
calling  her  at  intervals.  Our  steps  were  as  rapid 
as  they  could  be  without  running ;  we  feared,  by 
goinsf  faster,  to  miss  the  naughty  little  creature ; 
for  she  might,  with  some  mischievous  idea  of  frolic, 
bo  concealing  herself  near  the  path.  As  we  left  the 
lights  of  the  town  behind  us  tne  darkness  became 
deeper,  but  our  eyes  soon  grew  accustomed  to  it, 
and  then  we  were  able  to  see  to  a  greater  distance 
than  when  perplexed  by  gleams  from  various 
directions.  We  were  half  a  field  off  the  river 
before  caught  si^ht  of  Dolly;  then  we  saw 
Meadow  Bridge  rismg  darkly  before  us,  with  the 
fiying  figure  of  the  mischievous  child  making 
straight  for  it.  She  stumbled  at  intervals  on  Mrs. 
Timson's  shawl,  which  was  much  too  long  for  her; 
but  her  instincts  were  leading  her  safely  enough 
along  the  well-marked  path  to  the  well-walled 
bridge.  We  both  forbore  to  call  out  to  her,  lest  a 
new  impulse  of  mischief  should  lead  her  to  turn 
aside.  We  strode  on  the  more  rapidly,  John 
Edge  breaking  at  last  into  a  run,  and  we 
watched  her  disappear  into  the  blackness  of  the 
bridge. 

The  situation  seemed  void  of  danger  then ;  bnt 
it  changed  all  at  once.  We  both  of  us  saw  at 
the  same  moment  that  old  Matthew  stood  by  the 
end  of  the  railings,  as  I  had  stood  at  a  later  hour 
the  night  before,  looking  into  the  river.  The 
child  must  ^have  seen  him  too,  for  she  suddenly 
re- appeared  from  the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  and 
was  by  his  side  in  a  moment. 

Matthew  started  violently ;  there  was  a  wild  cry 
from  himself  and  the  child ;  the  next  moment  he 
caught  the  railings  and  leaned  forward,  violentlv 
trying  to  snatch  something  from  the  water,  t 
knew  that  the  something  must  be  Dolly,  for  she 
was  no  longer  beside  him. 

"  The  child  is  in  the  river  I  Dolly,  Dolly,  my 
Dolly !  "  he  wailed  desolately. 

John  Edge  had  already  vaulted  over  the  railing 
and  plunged  into  the  rushing  stream.  Both  he 
and  the  child  were  carried  rapidly  away,  while  we 
— the  old  man  and  I — ran  along  the  bank  after 
them.  At  last,  much  lower  down,  where  the  trees 
bent  over  the  water  and  lent  their  aid,  John 
Edge,  to  my  infinite  relief,  scrambled  out  with 
Dolly  in  his  arms.  We  carried  her  back  to  the 
cottage,  Matthew  Gibson  moaning  and  lamenting 
all  the  way.  Mary  had  not  yet  come  in,  and  we 
had  to  put  the  unconscious  child  to  bed,  and  do 
the  best  we  could  to  warm  and  revive  her,  old 
Matthew  helping  us  with  trembling  fingers  and 
trembled  countenance.  This  disaster  he  realized 
fully  enough. 

At  last  the  child  opened  her  eyes,  and  they  fell 
upon  the  anxious  face  of  her  grandfather.  Her 
first  speech  was  characteristic. 

"I^aughty  grandad!  push  Dolly  in  water; 
naughty  grandad,  go  drown  poor  Dolly  1 "  and 
she  began  to  cry  violently. 
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"  It  isD^t  true,  it  isn^t  true.  I  tried  to  get  her 
nut,"  said  the  old  man  in  tones  of  anguish,  as  he 
Hung  himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  **  coastcbeer  " 
on  which  she  lay.  *•  Don't  say  it,  Dolly ;  don't 
pay  it.  Oh,  sir,  do  you  think  I  would  hurt  my 
little  Dolly 

I  was  sorry  for  the  old  man,  whose  trouble  of 
mind  was  evidently  great,  and  I  answered — 

"  You  meant  no  harm ;  but  you  should  keep 
away  from  the  river.  You  make  accidents  instead 
of  preventing  them,  by  hanging  about  if 

"  I  didn't  know  she  was  out ;  if  T  had  seen  her 
a  minute  sooner !  but  she  had  that  shawl  over 
her  head,  and  when  I  snatched  at  her  it  was  too 
late." 

He  did  not  speak  very  clearly  in  his  distress, 
and  the  accident  would  certainly  not  have  hap- 
pened if  he  had  been  out  of  the  way ;  but  I  could 
not  be  harsh  with  him  at  the  moment,  and  I  left 
him  stroking  the  child's  hands,  and  caressing  her 
with  murmured  words  of  tenderness,  while  I  went 
to  meet  Mary,  and  break  the  news  to  her.  I  was 
just  in  time  to  give  her  an  explanation  before  she 
reached  home,  and  I  assured  her  that  Dolly  was 
all  right,  and  could  now  suffer  from  nothing 
worse  than  a  little  cold;  but  Mary  was  deeply 
distressed. 

"  Dolly  in  the  river  I  Oh,  sir,  I  knew  it  would 
come.  And — where  was  grandfather  P  "  she  asked 
earnestly. 

*•  He  was  iust  too  late  to  save  her,"  I  answered, 
making  the  best  of  the  tale. 

'*  Too  late !  Was  he  there  P  "  she  asked,  stop- 
ping in  the  road  to  look  at  me.  '*  I  thought  he 
was  away  down  at  Farmer  Croft*s." 

She  went  on  rapidly  after  that,  and  entered  the 
cottage  first ;  then  she  took  Dolly  up  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  her  passionately. 

The  old  man  rose  and  looked  at  her  with  an 
anger  which  I  saw  no  reason  for. 

Mary,"  he  said,  "  never  leave  the  child  again 
like  that ;  if  you  go  away,  take  her  with  you ; 
never  leave  her  again." 

••I  never  will,  she  answered,  a  sob  catching 
her  breath  as  she  spoke;  then  sho  turned,  and 
looked  at  me — not  at  her  lover,  whose  eyes  she 
seemed  to  avoid,  though  they  sought  hers  svm- 
pathetically— with  such  an  expression  of  desolate 
misery  and  hopeless  dread,  that  it  haunted  me  all 
night  afterwards. 


CHABTEE  VI. 
KL'MBER  FOVBr-AND  FIVE? 

Two  nights  after  this  Polly  Fisher  was  drowned. 
She  was  a  servant  girl  who  had  recently  come 
from  a  distance  to  be  housemaid  in  a  gentleman's 
house  in  Scardale.  She  was  therefore  somewhat 
of  a  stranger  to  the  place  and  its  ways.  Perhaps 
she  had  never  heard  of  the  tragic  deaths  at 
Meadow  Bridge,  and  so  had  no  fear  of  passing  it 
after  dark ;  or  perhaps  she  expected  to  be  scolded 
for  lingering  late. 

Sho  had  been  sent  on  a  message  to  a  farm  on 
Bavenscar,  and  had  remained  there  gossiping  for 
some  time ;  she  had  probably,  therefore,  preferred 
to  cross  the  ill-omened  bridge  rather  than  delay 
lonfirer  her  time  of  reaching  home. 

Her  body  was  found  the  next  morning  not  far 


from  the  bridge,  and  the  farmer *s  wife  gave  evi- 
dence as  to  the  hour  at  which  she  left  the  farm. 
No  one  else  seemed  to  have  seen  her  afterwards. 

Matthew  Gibson  busied  himself  as  usual  in  this 
case,  although  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
finding  of  the  body.  He  attended  the  inquest  and 
listened  eagerly  to  all  that  was  reported  there. 
His  e^es  ^rew  bright  and  fixed,  like  those  of  a 
listening  bird,  as  he  beard  his  neighbours  say  how 
it  must  have  happened ;  and  he  tramped  home  to 
his  cottage  afterwards  with  an  air  of  subdued  but 
watchful  excitement.  Mary,  meanwhile,  remained 
at  home,  moving  about  in  the  cottage  with  a  paler 
countenance  than  I  had  seen  before.  It  seemed 
no  longer  to  betoken  anxiety,  but  a  settled  trouble 
and  a  patient  endurance.  She  kept  the  cottage 
door  shut,  as  if  she  feared  the  entrance  of  neigh- 
bours, or  the  exit  of  Dolly.  I  thought  she  was 
sorry  even  to  see  me,  when  an  interest  stronger 
than  curiosity  drew  me  there ;  she  gave  me  a  chair 
pblitely  enough,  but  she  went  on  with  her  work 
almost  in  silence. 

Her  manner  put  me  at  a  certain  distance,  and 
made  me  feel  that  there  was  a  degree  of  meanness 
in  my  resolution  to  see  again  those  crosses  behind 
the  back  kitchen  door.  The  consciousness  of  my 
real  sympathy  with  her,  and  that  of  my  desire  to 
befriend  rather  than  injure  her,  encouraged  me, 
however,  to  persist  in  my  intention ;  and  when 
Dolly  called  me  into  the  back  room  to  look  at  a 
kitten,  I  very  promptly  went.  The  kitten  was 
hiding  in  a  comer,  and  on  the  door  the  crosses 
were  still  marked;  this  time  there  were  five. 

I  said  nothing  to  anyone  of  this  observation 
that  I  had  made — I  could  not  call  it  a  discoveiy — 
but  I  thought  of  it  all  the  more.  If  the  old  man, 
by  means  of  these  crosses,  chronicled  the  number 
of  deaths  at  Meadow  Bridge,  why  had  he  made 
there  the  same  mistake  that  he  made  in  talking 
to  me  P  Why  had  he  left  it  unrectified  afterwards  r 
and  even  certified,  as  it  were,  to  its  correctness,  by 
now  adding  another  cross,  making  the  number  five 
itstead  of  four.  Had  he  some  knowledge  beyond 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  of  what  happened  at. 
Meadow  Bridge  P  a  knowledge  which  he  must  be 
disinclined  to  share  with  others,  for  when  I  cor- 
rected his  number  four,  he  accepted  the  correction 
at  once. 

I  had,  of  course,  no  certainty  that  the  crosses 
on  the  back  of  the  door  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  cases  of  drowning  at  the  Bridge;  out  the  coin- 
cidence was,  at  least,  remarkable.  I  forbore  to 
distress  Mary  Gibson  by  any  inquiry  about  them. 
If  she  had  even  permitted  herself  to  speak  of  her 
grandfather's  haoit  of  chalking  them  there,  she 
evidently  preferred  to  be  silent  now.  I  thought 
all  the  more,  however,  because  I  had,  as  yet,  no 
definite  information  from  which  to  speak  to  others; 
and  I  began  to  watch  the  bridge  and  study  the 
old  man  to  a  degree  which  would  have  justified 
the  statement  that  I  was  as  much  bewitched  by 
the  spot  as  old  Matthew  himself. 

Mary  used  to  see  me  coming  and  going,  but  sho 
talked  to  me  less  than  before ;  she  kept  the  cottage 
door  shut,  with  Dolly  inside.  Once  only  she  spoke 
to  me,  in  a  quiet  tone  of  inquiry,  about  my  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  place. 

**You  come  here  a  great  deal,  sir;  there  are 
prettier  bridges  in  the  vale  than  this ;  don't  you 
Know  of  them  ?  " 

I  did  not  think,  however,  that  she  absolutely 
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disliked  my  coming ;  she  seemed  to  have  a  great 
confidence  m  my  personal  caution,  which  prevented 
her  feelinff  so  uneasy  about  the  danger  of  the 
bridge  with  regard  to  me  as  with  regard  to  others; 
for  i  had  heard  her  speak  quite  angrily  to  boys 
who  would  linger  there  to  play  or  to  fish. 

A  long  speU  of  rainless  weather  followed  the 
last  accident.  The  first  frost  of  the  season  set  in, 
a  fine  dry  frost,  which  bound  up  the  little  becks 
in  their  courses,  and  so  permitted  the  larger 
streams  to  fall  away  and  tnckle  like  mere  brooks 
along  their  half-abandoned  beds.  The  stepping 
stones  stood  out  tall  and  dry,  hardly  needed  by 
any  one  who  wished  to  cross  the  stream  at  that 
point.  The  river  ran  low  under  the  arch  of 
Meadow  Bridge,  harmless  and  sleepy,  as  if  aban- 
doning ita  zeal  for  progress,  and  feeling  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  go  any  further  where  so  few  tribu- 
taries came  to  help.  The  lake  itself,  which  it 
joined  half  a  mile  away,  sank  lower  and  lowei:, 
exposing  pieces  of  beach,  which  had  not  been 
uncovered  for  months. 

Even  this  spell  of  fine  weather  did  not  protect 
Scardale  from  the  fate  which  connected  it  now  so 
persistently  with  disaster.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  it  wandered  towards  the  lake 
through  quiet  meadows  and  a  bit  of  pebbly  beach, 
was  left  dry  beneath  a  jutting  rock  crowned  with 
fir-trees.  The  rock  might  have  been  an  island 
once ;  now  it  looked  like  an  out-port  of  the  hilly 
land  behind,  which' had  gone  forward  to  meet  and 
greet  the  lake.  In  the  angle  formed  by  its  ad- 
vance, where  the  water  had  swirled  and  seethed 
in  the  rainy  weather,  and  now  the  worn  pebbles 
lay  piled  together,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found, 
half  buried  in  the  debris,  which  the  floods  had 
brought  down. 

He  had  evidently  been  drowned  some  weeks 
before ;  he  must  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
for  no  one  had  missed  him ;  his  dress  appeared  to 
be  that  of  a  tourist;  his  knapsack  was  still 
strapped  to  his  shoulder. 

The  sensation  caused  by  this  discovery  sur- 
passed that  of  any  made  before,  for  the  lake 
itself  seemed  now  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  evil 
fame  of  the  bridge. 

At  the  inquest  a  juryman  asked  if  it  was  possible 
for  the  man  to  have  been  carried  down  to  the 
stream  so  far  from  Meadow  Bridge,  the  place 
where  the  other  accidents  had  occurred.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  possible, 
in  such  nigh  floods  as  had  visited  the  valley  in 
the  autumn.  There  was  a  great  talk  about  the 
affair,  and  a  suggestion  that  Meadow  Bridge 
should  be  closed  rather  than  that  accidents  should 
continue  to  occur  there,  to  the  misfortune  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  discredit  of  the  valley.  But 
this  suggestion  fell  through,  the  bridge  being  such 
a  convenient  short  cut  to  the  town  from  the 
houses  on  and  under  Bavenscar,  and  being  be- 
sides so  apparently  secure  in  its  structure  and 
well-guarded  in  its  surroundings.  Every  one  felt 
vaguely  that  there  was  a  missmg-link  somewhere 
in  the  chain  of  circumstances  connecting  the 
bridge  with  the  cases  of  drowning.  No  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  repeated  accidents  had  yet  been 
found;  and,  thouffh  they  were  necessarily  put 
down  as  deaths  oy  misadventure,  the  precise 
nature  ot  the  misadventure  had  to  be  discovered 
before  there  could  be  reasonable  hope  of  closing 
the  list  and  restoring  the  valley  to  a  sense  of 


security.  The  publicity  given  to  the  last  case, 
and  the  inquiries  made  concerning  it,  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  bodv  wa^  that  of  a  clerk  from 
a  distant  city,  who  had  left  home  on  a  holiday 
and  never  returned.  As  it  was  found,  after  his 
disappearance,  that  he  had  run  considerably  into 
debt,  his  friends  and  employers  had  conduded 
that  he  must  have  absconded  to  avoid  his 
creditors. 

I  met  old  Matthew  coming  with  a  brisk  step 
from  the  inquest,  and  stopped  him  to  ask  rather 
sternly — 

"  Is  this  number  four  P  " 

"  Number  four,  sir  P  "  he  repeated,  looking  at 
me  observantly  between  half-closed  lids;  "this 
makes  five  altogether,  sir,  now." 

I  said  no  more,  but  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  looking  at  the  crosses  behind  the  door.  Their 
number  remained  the  same,  no  new  one  was 
added. 

{To  he  conimued.) 


THE  NET  OF  DEATH, 

THE  breeze  blows  soft  and  the  waves  are  still. 
And  the  sunlight  lies  on  the  emerald  hiU 
That  many  have  climbed  with  panting  breath 
And  wild  dark  eyes,  for  pitiless  Death 
In  the  tremulous  flakes  of  the  gold  has  spread 
His  nets,  small-meshed,  strong-corded,  and  red 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  that  soundly  sleep 
In  the  nethermost  depths  of  the  silent  deep. 

As  he  lurks  in  his  lonely  desolate  den,. 
A  noble  vessel  sails  into  his  ken 
With  her  freight  of  souls  and  her  consoions  might 
"Away  with  vou,  Pleasure !  awav,  Delight  I 
And  Love  to  lure  and  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 
And  baleful  Beauty  to  deck  the  skies !  " 
Then  trusting  them  all  to  the  care  of  FatOp 
He  patiently  sits  him  down  to  wait. 

Alas  !  proud  ship,  though  the  rainbows  glance 

In  a  myriad  gems  on  your  stately^  dance. 

Where  the  sunlit  ripples  with  loving  caress 

That  merrily  mocks  at  your  loftiness. 

Are  plaving  around  you  as  you  glide 

Through  the  gossamer  threads  on  the  golden  tide. 

Yet  a  silvery  voice  sings  soft  and  sweet, 

"  You  dance  o'er  the  dead  with  careless  feet." 

Ah !  little  you  think,     you  toss  in  air 

With  a  haughty  disdain  your  flaxen  hair. 

That  the  murmuring  breeze  is  the  Syren's  breath. 

And  the  kiss  you  love  is  the  kiss  of  Death. 

Sad  and  low  is  the  lullaby  song 

That  gently  rocks  the  vessel  along ; 

Like  lightning,  glitter  the  fangs  of  Fate 

And  fasten  on  her  and  her  quivering  freight. 

The  breeze  blows  soft  and  the  waves  are  still. 
And  the  sunlight  lies  on  the  emerald  hill 
Where  the  tremulous  flakes  of  the  gold  are  spread. 
Alas,  prond  ship !  She  is  laid  with  the  deaa. 
And  solitude  broods  o'er  the  tomb  where  they  sleep 
In  the  nethermost  depths  of  the  silent  deep, 
For  the  Net  of  Death  and  his  traitorous  band 
Are  dragged  to  the  shores  of  the  XTnlnown  Land 

Hugh  Colemait  Davissok. 
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M.rRK.D  BIRD  &  SOjNS,  BIRMINGHAM, 
will  send  on  receipt  of  address,  POST 
FREE,  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
PASTRY  and  SWEETS."— A  Little  Work 
containing  Practical  Hints  and  Original 
Recipes  for  .Tasty  Dishes  ,  for  the  Dinner 
and  Supper  Table. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DRINK? 

The  Lancet  laya  i—**  We  oonpiel  the  poblio  to  drink  their  Lime- 
Juice  whenever  and  wherever  they  ILit.  At  a  role,  Lime-Jalce  if, 
pariicolarlv  dnring  the  enmrner,  a  far  more  wholdsome  drink  than 
any  form  of  alcohol.  We  have  subjected  the  lamples  of  the '  Lime- 
Frnit  Juice '  of  the  Montserrat  Oomp«iny  to  full  analyns,  with  a 
view  to  test  its  quality  and  purity.  WE  HAVE  FOUND  IT  TO 
BE  IN  SOUND  CONDITION,  and  ENTIRELY  FfiEE  FAOM 
ADULTERATION." 

ONTSERRAT 

LIME-FRUIT  JUICE 
AND  CORDIALS. 

LIMETTA  OR  PURE  LIME-JUICE  CORDIAL. 

Aromatic  t'love^  Strawberry ,  EflspPerr jft  J^neaj^ple,  Sxrsa- 

parilla,  JaryonelUt  Peppermint^  Quinine, 
Sold  by  Chemists.  Dniggiits.  Wine  Merohaats  everywhere 


IMPORTANCE  OF  WASHING  AT  HOME. 


Sanitart  Washing 

AT  EOMB. 

^  By  using  HUDSON^S 
I  EXTRACT  of  SOAP, 

♦  the  Family  Wash  of  & 

♦  large  or  small  house- 
^Ljld  can  he  quickly 
I  done  with  ease  an^ 
I  economy.  C 1  o  t  h  e  b 
I  made  beautifully  sweet, 
X  wholesome,  lily-white, 
I  and  fresh  as  sea  breezes* 

♦  All  risk  of  contagioB 
I  with  infected  clothes  ai 
t  Laundries  or  where  the 
Swashing  is  put  out, 
I  entirely  avoided. 


Fine  Laces  to  heavy 
Blankets  washedwiihout 
the  rough  usage,  terrible 
danger  of  infection,  and 
mischievous  pmptices 
of  the  Laundries.  Ko 
fraying  of  the  Clothes, 
as  hard  rubbing  !  scrub-; ; 
bing  I  brushing !  or| 
straining!  is  unneces- 
sary. No  rotting  of  the 
clothes  as  when  bleach- 
ing chemicals  are  used. 
The  Dirt  slips  away,; 
saving  Labour,  saving! 
Firing,  saving  Wear  and; 
Tear.  Hudson*s  Extract: 
of  Soap  is  free  from  any-; 
thing  of  an  injurious; 
character.  A  pure.  Dry; 
Soap,  in  fine  powder. 


Rapidly  Soluble.     Latnero  rreely.     Softens  Water. 

|A    PERFECT    HARD-WATER  SOAP 

1  fr  ACold-WaterSoap!  A  Soft- Water  Soap !  A  Hot- Water  Soap ! 

^Unrivalled  as  a  purifying  agent  andnrodueer  of  clean,  sweet  linen.  Beware  of  Scandalous  Imitations,  Insist  upon  EUDSOIT^i  \ 

2  EXTRACT  of  SOAPf  whicn  has  become  a  household  word  all  over  the  world  for  purity  ^  sweetness  t  and  health, 

Sold  Everywhere,  in  Packets  one  Penny  and  Hvwnrd. 


/  "THE  CliifiAN  BLACK  |LEAD."—Fid«  i»r««.  ♦ 
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Curez  Sciatica,  Rheumatlsntj  Lumbago, 

In  addition  to  its  Wonderful  Effect  in 

Tic,  faceache,  Neuralgia  d  Toothache, 

**  Safe.  Certain,  Speedy.  Pleasant,— the  paradise  of  all  Speci- 
fics."—F<d«  a  grateful  Journalist, 

To  bring  this  valuable  remedy 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  Tikheel 
is  now  put  up  in  bottles  at  1/1^.  Of  all 
Chemists,  or  post  free  for  I4id.  from 

Clarke,  Bleasdalb,  Bell  and  Co.,  York* 

Ihe  2/6  size  as  usual. 


Ask 
for 


JAMES' 

DOME 


Otves  a  mirror-Ulie  surface  to  the  grate. 
'  for  cleanliness  and  economy  exoeU  all 
others."— Kids  •*  Lady's  Pie- 
toHoL" 

USU>  n  THS 
B07AL  HOUSEHOLD. 
Bononred  by  many  Fint-eiass 
I     Medals  and  DipUmaa. 

E.  JAMES  k  SONS. 
Bole  Maktrt,  PLYXOVJH. 
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"FAINT  HEART,  FAITHFUL." 
A  Story  op  a  Cathedral  Town. 

BY  EDWIN  WHELPTON, 
Author  of  '»MeiidowBMreet/'  "A  Lincolnsbire  Heroine,"  Ac. 

CHAPTER  I. 

bacublor's  hall. 

•*/^H,  you  are  in,  Tom ! " 

V^'  The  speaker  advanced  into  the  room— a 
cosy  bachelor's  room,  a  room  not  without  adoin- 
ment,  for  some  photo^Aphs  graced  the  walls, 
notably  the  "  HugueBot "  and  the  "  Black  B runs- 
wicker."  The  rest  were  groups  in  which  the 
owner  figured,  or  views  of  snuggeries  or  localities 
where  the  owner  had  visit^  or  wandered. 
Draughts  were  met  sternly  by  an  ominous  screen, 
which  the  owner  had  commenced  bravely  to  fill 
up.  Sickening  of  his  task,  one  side  still  remained 
dense;  and  the  other— why,  like  fruit  in  a  stingy 
housewife's  loaf,  the  pictures  and  faces  might  be 
said  to  call  to  each  other.  There  was  little  else  to 
attract  the  eye,  unless  it  was  a  goodly  collection 
of  books  in  one  chimney  comer,  and  a  museum  of 
pipes  and  the  other  necessities  of  a  smoker  depo- 
sited without  precision  on  the  mantel-shelf. 

"What  a  fellow  you  are,"  continued  the  speaker ; 
"  the  life  you  lead  is  worse  than  the  burial  service. 
I  tapped  at  the  door — no  answer." 

**  You  wish  to  infer  that  I  bury  myself  alive  P 
You  have  hinted  at  that  before,"  returned  the 
owner  of  the  room,  without  turning  his  head  or 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  book  he  held.  Sitting, 
or  rather  reclining  in  an  American  chair,  Tom 
A^lmer  had  at  the  first  moment  escaped  young 
Dick  Devensey's  observation.  Aylmer,  having 
come  to  the  end  of  his  paragraph,  looked  up. 
"  But,  Dick,"  pleaded  he,  "  I  must  have  a  little 
rest  sometimes.   I  have  been  on  foot  all  the  day." 

"And  I  have  come  disturbing  your  dolce  far 


nienie,  A  yellow  French  novel,  I  do  declare!" 
exclaimed  the  incursive  talker.  "  A  man  of  your 
soberness  and  gravity !  Well,  wonders  never 
cease;  you  will  be  giving  up  the  anthem  tierL" 
Dick  became  more  serious.  "Now,  Tom,  I  could 
fancy  you  becoming  a  disciple  of  Comte  or  Kant, 
or  some  of  those  German  fellows ;  you  are  one  of 
the  hard-headed  sort.  That  will  never  be  the  case 
with  me.  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  of  their 
doctrines.  I  can^t  understand  their  verbiage.  If 
I  see  their  names  anywhere  it  is  quite  sufficient 
for  me.  I  may  give  it  up,  for  I  shall  not  under- 
stand what  I  am  reading.   What  have  you  got  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  very  sober  story,"  said  Aylmer,  eva- 
sively. "  It  cost  me  fourpence  in  the  Bail ;  it  can 
wait,  it  is  my  own."  So  saying,  Aylmer  tossed 
the  book  aside.  "  With  a  borrowed  book,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  it  is  different.  I  always  feel  that  I 
must  read  it  with  dispatch  and  return  it.  You 
have  not  disturbed  me,  Dick.  I  am  glad  whenever 
you  do  come  in.  I  allow  myself  an  hour  of  idle- 
ness over  a  pipe  or  a  ci^ar  every  night  before  I 
turn  in ;  but  the  hour  is  hke  sunsnine — somewhat 
irregular,  sometimes  it  doesn't  come  at  all.  My 
few  patients  have  a  special  fondness  for  fetching 
me  out  of  an  evening." 

"  The  glorious  result  of  being  a  medicine  man — 
and  to  such  a  prospect  am  i  doomed,"  returned 
Dick  Devensey,  gloomily.  Dick's  face  was  melan- 
choly enough  for  "  Oh,  misery !  "  "A  fire  at  this 
time  of  the  year,"  bewailed  he  in  the  same  breath. 
"What  dull  weather  it  is.  We  have  had  no 
summer  yet,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  either 
of  sunny  days.  Picnics  will  be  shelved,  out-door 
dances,  lawn-tennis." 

Dick  stared  moodily  at  the  too  cheerful  coal, 
and  there  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  broken 
at  last  by  a  laugh  from  the  philosopher  in  the 
cane  chair,  a  white  curl  of  smoKe  issuing  from  his 
lips. 

"  What  a  nuisance  it  must  be ! "  murmured 
Aylmer  pathetically,  rising  to  his  feet  and  eyeing 
the  disconsolate  Dick  with  amusement.  But 
Dick's  eyes  would  not  meet  Aylmer's. 
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One  is  not  compelled  to  be  a  slave  to  ridiculous 
prejudice.  In  Treminster,  Aylmer  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  considered  a  very  uninteresting 
person.  Ko  one  could  conscientiously  impugn  his 
character,  but  he  had  his  share  of  detractors. 
Being  honest  and  outspoken  when  he  did  oj)en 
his  mouth  to  speak,  not  easily  led  or  driven,  pride 
and  stubbornness  were  laid  at  his  door.  According 
to  some  of  his  judges,  bearishness  and  crass  tem- 
per were  his  predominant  traits.  But  as  Aylmer 
stood,  his  expression  and  appearance  belied  such 
criticism.  Tne  curve  of  humour  about  his  lips 
was  takinff,  if  a  little  cynical.  He  had  an  honest 
face,  and  his  skin  was  so  clear  and  fair  a  lady 
might  have  envied  him  his  complexion.  His  eyes 
were  of  the  palest  blue,  and  his  light  hair  thick 
and  wavy,  and  disposed  to  curl  crisply  about  his 
neck.  As  for  his  ueard  it  was  somewhat  lighter 
and  brighter  in  hue,  and  he  was  wont  to  flatter 
himself  that  his  moustache  was  fierjr-red.  There 
was  not  an  element  of  bearishness  m  his  demea- 
nour or  an  awkward  trait  in  his  movements. 
Without  being  remarkablv  easy  in  manner,  one 
was  assured  that  he  could  be  courteous  if  fairly 
met.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  he  was  a 
person  refined  and  intelligent,  but,  like  many  a 
Dookish  man,  somewhat  abrupt  in  address.  In 
fine,  young  Doctor  Aylmer  was  not  at  all  a  dash- 
ing blade,  out  a  blonde  young  fellow  of  thirty  or 
so  any  unprejudiced  person  could  look  at  again, 
think  well  of,  though  perhaps  consider  a  little  too 
self-contained.  Dick  Devensey — not  a  mischief- 
maker — sometimes  could  enlighten  his  friend  with 
current  opinion.  Aylmer  would  laugh,  too,  with 
a  tinge,  Dick  was  sometimes  fain  to  think— with 
just  a  slight  tinge  of  superiority. 

Hard  words  break  no  bones,  Dick,  and  I  bear 
no  malice,"  the  philosopher  would  remark  calmly. 

Few  were  they  who  really  understood  the  quiet 
book-loving  fellow;  only  a  few  guessed  at  the 
warmth  of  heart  and  generous  sympathies  of  the 
hermit  crab.  The  ordinary  run  of  people  won- 
dered at  the  close  intimacy  of  the  two.  Aylmer 
was  certainlv  but  a  young  man,  but  Dick  Devensey 
was  a  boy ;  he  had  not  attained  his  majority.  The 
difference  in  character,  temperament,  was  start- 
ling. Dick — oh  Dick  Devensey  was  a  light- 
hearted  fellow,  frank,  open  as  the  winds ;  no  harm 
in  him  yon  know — ^Aylmer,  oh, — there  was  a  shrug 
— well,  ne  might  be  good  enough  to  hold  water  for 
Dick— worthless  though  he  might  be — to  wash  in. 

Dick  had  by  this  time  ensconced  himself  opposite 
his  friend's  vacated  chair,  and  settled  into  a  not 
particularly  graceful  attitude.  Ho  had  also  un- 
solicited assisted  himself  to  one  of  Aylmer's  cigars, 
and  the  free  and  easy  caller  now  looked  across  at 
Aylmer  so  imperturbably  one  would  never  have 
supposed  that  a  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  he 
was  elsewhere  than  in  Liberty  Hall.  But  it 
showed  that  their  friendship  was  an  easy  one; 
that  neither  was  disposed  to  be  hypercritical  of 
the  other.  Dick  brought  Aylmer  the  town's  gos- 
sip, enlightened  him  on  various  social  matters 
stirring,  broke  the  motonony  of  Aylmer's  bachelor 
life,  and  Dick  was  made  free  of  Aylmer's  room 
and  what  it  contained. 

"I've  taken  one  of  your  cigars,"  remarked 
Dick. 

"That is  quite  understood,"  returned  the  other 


No,  bat  I  do  think  I  come  it  strong  on  yon, 


Aylmer,"  contested  Dick,  a  shred  of  conscience 
left  in  him.  I  come  in  here  as  if  there  was  no 
bell;  I  startle  you  in  your  hours  of  contemplation — 
I  have  none  " — Dick  muttered  par  parenfnene  ;  "  I 
take  one  of  your  cigars — thanks,"  Aylmer  handing 
him  a  spill.  "  Aylmer,  you  always  have  a  good 
cigar  for  a  fellow.  I  like  jour  best  chair,  and  von 
don't  object  to  my  planting  my  heels  in  another. 
At  home  I  can  only  do  so  in  the  surgery,  and  then 
the  gov.  must  be  out.  He  hates  idleness,  I  like 
it,  but  that  is  my  weakness,  everyone  has  a  weak- 
ness. I  have  a  liking  for  work  that  isn't  work; 
cricket's  hard  work,  but  it  never  bores  me,  no  more 
does  football  or  shooting ;  fishing  is  a  lazy  occu- 
pation compared  to  them,  but  ^ when  the  others 
fail  I  can  take  up  comfortablj  with  it.  The  old 
Adam  is  desperately  rampant  in  me.  I  think  I'm 
like  Pierre,  don't  you  remember,  *  I  don't  like  work, 
it  tires  me.'  Am  I  to  take  my  heels  out  of  jour 
chair ;  if  you  are  thinking  of  sitting  down,  I  will?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  mind  my  furniture,  I  don't  know 
the  separate  value  of  each  chair.  They  were  all 
enduring  some  species  of  rickets  when  I  came 
into  possession." 

"  I  think,"  said  Dick,  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur, "  this  Is  a  somewhat  better  brand  than 
the  last,  or  better  seasoned." 

"  Same  cigars  as  when  yon  were  in  last,"  said 
Tom  laughing.  Dick  invariably  praised  the  cigar, 
having  a  somewhat  similar  criticism  when  he 
imagined  a  new  box  was  opened.  "  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  Lady  Mary  Footitts  to-night  ?  " 

So  I  am,  but  Cicely  wasn't  ready,  so  I  tilipped 
out,  left  word  I  had  a  short  engagement,  but  would 
get  back  by  the  time  she  was  ready.  I  don't  care 
so  much  for  goiujof  there;  I  would  rather  come 
here  and  chat  with  you,  but  you're  so  like  a 
machine,  Tom ;  when  your  hour's  up  yon  begin  to 

find  again.  If  I  had  not  caught  you  in  the  act 
should  have  remained  in  the  dark,  heathenish 
ignorance  of  believing  that  you  had  no  carnal 
appetite;  that  those  detestable  quartos,  folios, 
anatomical,  physiological,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
plates,  absorbed  your  whole  bein^,  that  yon  knew 
more  of  a  human  being's  mechanism  than  Nature. 
Happy  delusion !  There  is  the  accumulation  of 
half  a  century  in  our  house ;  the  gov.  pretends  to 
read  them  as  he  continues  acquiring,  t  don't  pre- 
tend, and  I  don't  read  

"What  shall  you  do,  DickP"  asked  Aylmer 
seriously ;  "you  ought  to  look  forward  a  little." 

"  I  don't  know,'*  returned  Dick  vrith  rebellioaa 
carelessness ;  "  something  will  turn  up,  a  golden- 
haired  damsel  with  golden  charms  will  be  capti- 
vated." 

"  Nonsense,  Dick,  don't  flatter  yourself." 

"  I  know  you  are  in  a  band  with  the  rest,"  com- 
plained DicK.  ^  I  can  see  condemnation  in  our 
dispenser's  eyes :  '  Oh,  what  a  shocking  thin^  it 
is  Mr.  Richard  takes  no  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  brilliant  future  before  him,  the  best  practice 
for  twenty  miles  round ;  he  ought  to  be  framing 
now  to  eclipse  his  father  in  pathological' — no, 
what  is  the  word,  Aylmer,  you  have  them  all  at 
your  finger  ends — but  don't,  I  shall  forget  it  if  joa 
do.  Now  be  honest,  Tom,  and  say  Aether  yoa 
read  a  novel  for  the  simple  love  of  amusement,  or 
merely  to  whet  your  appetite  for,  or  solace  your 
mind  after  severe  studies  P  " 

Dick,  my  dear  fellow,  I  like  a  good  novel  &a 
well  as  you  do,  and  I  like  amusement  too ;  yoa 
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don't  know  what  a  terrible  being  I  am  when  I 
break  loose.  But  my  dear  fellow,  don't  get  into 
speculations  about  me ;  think  of  yourself.  I  am  a 
dull  fellow  in  comparison  with  you.  I  often  wish 
I  had  some  of  your  brightness  and  bonhomie." 

"  Well,"  said  Dick  candidly,  **  most  people  do 
look  uDon  you  as  a  bit  of  a  bear." 

"I  believe  they  do,  Dick.  No  doubt  they 
wonder  at  yon  having  the  conrage  to  bait  the  bear 
in  his  den. ' 

"  To  beard  the  bearded  bear,"  roared  Dick  lasao 
profoTido,   "  Bidlake  " 

"But  Dick,  nonsense  aside,  you  ought  to  be 
doing  something.  If  anything  nappened  to  the 
doctor,  you  ought  to  be  ready  to  fill  nis  place." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  start  fair  some  day,"  said  Dick 
half-convincing  himself  with  his  own  seriousness. 
•*  I  wish  though  it  had  been  ordained  for  me  to  be 
something  else.  1  think  I  should  have  been 
better  at  something  where  there  was  a  hod  or  a 
shovel.  I  think  my  brains  are  in  mj  muscles. 
The  mater  said  this  morning  it  was  high  time  I 
did  something,  so  I  went  into  the  garden  to  pull 
the  weeds  out  of  her  seedlings,  I  thought  that 
-wonld  please  her — by  Jove,  I  wonder  if  I  got  the 
seedlings  P  A  few  weeks  ago  I  thought  I  would 
do  the  kitchen  garden  a  good  turn.  I  had  noticed 
a  patch  which  looked  as  if  a  spade  would  do  it 
good — fine  exercise,  you  know,  digging;  groom 
only  just  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  asparagus 
bed.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  ignorant  I  do 
believe,  it  is  a  desperate  thing  when  the  ignora- 
mus is  healthy  and  strong,  I  think  society  and 
hon  ^vanta  gain  by  such  fellows  as  I  remaining 
idle.'' 

"You  are  a  droll  fellow,  Dick,"  said  Aylmer 
hopelessly ;  "I  like  your  company,  my  dear 
fellow,  but  how  about  that  sister  of  yours  P  I  am 
afiraid  she  will  think  vou  lon|^." 

"  Oh,  let  her  wait,*  said  Dick  carelessly,  "  she 
often  keeps  me  waiting.  You  are  so  plaguey  con- 
scientious." 

In  Tom  Aylmer'fl  eyes  Cicely  Devensey  was  not 
nearly  so  amiable  as  her  brotber.  A  clever  person 
once  suggested  that  would-be  lovers  before  in- 
volving themselves  inextricably  would  do  well  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  brothers  of 
the  fair  one,  and  discover  what  metal  they  were 
made  of.  Cicely  Devensey  in  features  resembled 
her  brother,  most  certainly  not  in  character  and 
temperament.  Tom  Aylmer  ventured  upon  are- 
monstrance,  but  Dick  treated  it  miite  cavalierlj^. 

*•  I  don't  care  much  for  Lady  Mary,"  said  Dick 
with  grave  candour,  tapping  his  forehead;  "a 
little  S>uched  here,  getting  childish,  says  deuced 
unpleasant  things  to  a  fellow's  face.  I  don't 
care  so  much  what  she  says  about  me  or  to 
me — I  am  quite  case-hardened  you  know — but 
then  Edith  laughs,  and  somehow  I  don't  care  for 
her  to  laugh  at  me ;  when  she  laughs  wit^  me  it  is 
another  matter.  She  thinks  I  don't  see  her  laugh 
always,  sometimes  she  turns  away,  but  I  know 
what  she  is  thinking,  that  it  is  all  true  what  old 
Lady  Mary  says,  and  that  no  one  else  would  or 
dare  come  out  so  straight  as  she  does." 

Dick  looked  concerned  at  the  idea  of  Edith 
Heron  having  but  an  indifierent  opinion  of  him, 
and  Tom  Aylmer's  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon 
Dick's  face.  It  was  as  if  his  soul  was  in  deep 
sympathy  with  Dick's  lament.  The  interested  ex- 
pression seemed  to  arouse  Dick. 


"  You  look  as  concerned — why  my  dear  fellow 
I  don't  care  so  much  for  what  the  old  woman  says, 
after  all." 

Aylmer  felt  a  little  embarrassed ;  he  was  not  so 
mucn  in  sympathy  with  Dick  ;  something  else  had 
stirred  him — the  sound  of  a  name  in  his  ears. 
Aylmer  recovered  himself,  and  said  &  little 
hypocritically — 

•*  But  then  it  hurts  yon  a  little,  Dick  P  " 
*'  It  doesn't  hurt  me  sufficiently,"  laughed  Dick 
bitterly.  "It  is  not  Edith  I  care  for  so  much 
when  Lady  Mary  is  lecturing  me  in  her  odd,  abrupt 
way,  after  all,"  continued  Dick,  savagely,  lapsing 
into  silence. 

Tom  Aylmer  was  silent;  Dick  had  not  yet 
unbosomed  himself.  Dick's  confidence  never 
wanted  forcing,  it  was  always  policy  to  wait. 
But  in  this  short  interval,  it  was  unreasonable 
Aylmer  knew,  but  something  like  an  envious  pang 
shot  through  his  heart.  Was  Dick  in  love  with 
Edith  Heron  P  She  was  considerably  Dick's 
senior.  Aylmer  knew  it  was  common  enough  for 
a  lad  to  mil  madly  in  love  with  a  ripe,  mature 
woman.  Aylmer's  better  sense  told  him,  so  far  as 
Dick  was  concerned,  such  a  jealousy  was  ill- 
directed,  besides,  he  had  no  moral  right  to  such  a 
feeling ;  he  was  barely  upon  speaking  terms  with 
the  lady.  Dick  soon  dispelled  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion. 

*  I've  often  wished,"  said  the  ineenuons  fellow, 
"  Edith  had  been  my  sister  instead  of  Cicely,  and 
Cicely  the  old  woman's  grand-niece.  I  would  be 
a  willing  party  to  an  excmange  as  it  is.  If  I  were 
as  old  as  you,  Tom,  I  should  go  in  for  Edith 
Heron,  she  is  a  jolly  nice  girl,  you  might  do  much 
worse  I  can  tell  you." 

Avlmer  smilingly  shook  his  head. 

"Hit  somewhere  else?  oh,  well" — murmured 
Dick  with  resignation. 

"Wrong  again,"  said  Aylmer  with  a  short 
laugh,  a  little  forced. 

"  Ah,  then,  I  expect  yon  will  go  through  the 
wood  and  pick  up  the  crooked  stick.  Wasn't  I 
saying  I  wouldn't  mind  so  much  Edith  laughing 
at  me  P  It's  another  person,  a  peraon**  empha- 
sized Dick,  "  that  confounded  fellow  who  has  come 
to  the  organ  now  Dr.  Olde  is  away ;  I  suppose  he 
will  be  a  permanency  if  they  can  coine  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  Olde  fellow.  It's  lust  here, 
Aylmer,  whenever  Lady  Mary  says  anything  rude 
about  me,  this  fellow  laughs  in  his  sleeve  as 
silently  as  the  grave.  I  swear  I'll  throw  him  out 
of  the  window  some  of  these  nights." 

"  Why,  said  Aylmer  amused ;  "  if  you  can  yjut 
up  with  Edith's  silent  laughter,  why  not  with 
hisP" 

"  He  enjoys  it  in  his  low  way.  I  know  he's  a 
miserable  sneak.  Edith  is  simply  amused  at  her 
aunt ;  all  the  time  I  know  she  has  a  little  sympathy 
for  a  worthless  fellow.  He  is  one  of  those  mean, 
proper  fellows  who  work  hard  and  never  are  so 
base  as  to  live  on  anyone  else,  as  I  do,"  said  Dick 
desperately. 

**You  are  hitting  at  me  now,"  said  Aylmer 
mischievously.  "What  do  some  people  say  of 
me  P — I  only  know  what  you  say." 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  Dick  disdainfully,  "you're 
not  one  of  his  sort,  you  don't  go  down  the  street 
with  a  goody  grin  on  your  face." 

"  How  has  he  got  acquainted  with  the  people  in 
the  Close  P'* 
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"  It's  tbo  masic— don't  you  ftee.  Ho  is  a 
protege  of  the  Dean's,  or  of  the  Dean's  wife ;  she 
nas  introduced  him  there.  Edith  Heron  is  a  fine 
musician ;  our  Cicely  will  never  hold  a  candle  to 
her— by-the-by,  Edith  is  going  to  the  Deanery, 
coach  up  those  two  little  girls,  and  that  fellow's 
always  about  the  Deanerjr.  The  fact  is,  Tom,  it 
is  the  Dean's  wife ;  she  is  making  up  a  match, 
and  she  has  half  persuaded  Lady  Mary  it  would 
be  a  ffood  thing.  Since  that  scounarel  nearly 
ruined  Lady  Mary  things  are  not  very  flourishing 
in  the  Close.  Edith  has  nothing  to  hope  for  I 
understand ;  that  long  lawsuit  robbed  her  of  an 
inheritance.  But  go  with  me  to  Lady  Mary's  P  " 
proposed  Dick  coolly. 

"  1  can't  do  that,"  answered  Aylmer,  "  you  see 
I  never  bad  a  proper  introduction  to  either." 

"  111  introduce  you." 

Aylmer  shook  his  head. 

"Not  good  enough,"  suggested  Dick  drearily, 
"  you  think  an  introduction  from  me  only  a  so-so 
recommendation.  Savour  of  long  pipes  and  Octo- 
ber. "Well,  I  must  accept  the  rebuke,"  added 
Dick  meloaramatically,  "it  is  weU  merited  I 
know." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  Dick.  I  don't  go  out, 
you  know  that,  and — I  am  known  to  none,  born 
to  blush  unseen.  Don't  you  think,  Dick,  it  would 
be  an  outrageous  undertaking  on  my  part — besides 
I  don't  shine  in  society,  I  have  no  latent  talent, 
rather  inclined  to  be  the  wet  blanket." 

"  Your  own  fault,  you  bury  yourself  alive  in 
this  den  of  yours  and  don't  try  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  anyone." 

"  I  haven't  your  easy  way  " 

"  You  ought  to  have  then,"  interrupted  Dick, 
"  a  man  of  your  age,  a  professional  man  ought  to 
be  at  his  ease  anywhere." 

That  is  not  it — ^it's  out  of  the  question  going, 
with  me  that  is.  I  believe  Lady  Mary  is  a  good 
old  lady,  and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Miss  Heron, 
she  is  so  attentive  to  her  relative." 

"The  polite  letter  writer  1  |Now  I  was  only 
talking  to  Desforges;  now  you  like  Desforges, 
and  he  thinks  you  ought  to  rate  yourself  higher 
than  yon  do.  He  says  you  know  something  of 
everything,  and  he  finds  you  good  company." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Aylmer,  smiling,  "  to  hear 
I  stand  so  well  in  the  ^ood  opinion  of  Desforges." 

"  He  is  a  jolly  fellow  is  Desforges,  he  gets  on  well 
with  everybody.  I  often  think  he  gets  on  better 
with  some  people  than  the  pater  does.  The  gov. 
is  rather  stiff  and  masterful  with  the  patients, 
unless  they  happen  to  ba  swells  d'ye  see.  Now, 
Desforges,  always  has  his  poke  with  them,  and 
they  like  it  We  needn't  stick  up  for  pride  when 
Desforges  can  unbend.  We  are  nobodies,  our 
grandfather  was  a  commonplacei  ndividual,  as  I  am 
given  to  understand ;  I  can  never  make  out  really 
what  he  was.  Aylmer,  I  have  often  thought  about 
you ;  I  have  thought  there  must  be  a  method  in 
your  madness  living  so  to  yourself,  your  name  is 
not  a  common  one.  There  is  an  old  Aylmer  con- 
nected with  the  Treminster  bank;  I've  heard 
Lady  Mary  talk  of  him — an  old  flame  of  hers  I 
dare  wager  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  gooseberry. 
He  is  a  baronet  too-^do  you  claim  kinship  ?  " 

"  I  might  claim  kinship,  Dick,  but  he  mi^ht 
pooh-pooh  my  claim."  Aylmer  had  a  bantering 
smile,  but  he  regarded  Dick  curiously  if  not  un- 
easily.   "  There  would  be  the  original  Aylmer, 


no  doubt,  but  in  the  course  of  a  couple  ot  hundred 
years  the  kinship  would  become  exceedingly  re- 
mote. You  don't  look  upon  all  the  Devenseys  in 
England  as  cousins,  eh,  Dick  F  Besides  my  grand- 
father might  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  name  and 
adopted  it." 

"You're  a 'dark  fellow— the  coolest  hand  at 
dodging  a  quiz  or  staving  off  an  unwelcome  topic, 
or  shelving  impertinent  questions." 

"  You  nave  not  been  impertinent.  Dick,  have 
you  P  The  Aylmers  of  Chesterton  are  connections 
of  mine,  but  what  better  am  I  for  that  P  " 

"Well,"  said  Dick  at  last,  "  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go,  I  would  much  rather  stay  though. 
What  a  capital  idea  it  is,  this  footstool  holding  a 
cigar  box,  none  would  suspect  it.  Is  it  worth 
while  going  now  P  I've  a  mind  to  stay  if  I  am 
not  in  the  way." 

"  You  are  then,  Dick.  I  had  forgotten  your 
sister,  you  must  go,  Dick,  I  must  not  encourage 
you  in  such  unbrotherly  conduct." 

"Oh  Cicely  wouldn't  care  about  putting  me 
about" 

"  You  must  go,  Dick,  and  soon.  I  don't  want 
to  throw  you  out  of  the  window—" 

"  Well,  think  better  of  it,  go  with  me  ?  " 

"That  is  impossible.  I  must  get  to  some 
work." 

"  Work ! "  ejaculated  Dick,  in  despair,  "  I  envy 
you  your  appetite  and  your  steam.  Last  time  I 
went  up  I  was  plucked,  instead  of  sticking  to  my 
subject,  my  head  was  full  of  the  Gaiety  piece,  now 
I  couldn't  help  that.  Confounded  foolish  I  know, 
but  I  got  mixed.  I  never  shall  pass,  I  know.  The 
pater  looks  on  all  my  time  in  London  as  sheer 
wasted." 

"You  would  get  through  it  if  you  had  more 
faith  in  yourself.  You  got  to  be  a  fair  player  on 
the  violin,  until  you  heard  Withering  you  really 
worked  hard,  after  you  heard  him  then  you  became 
despondent,  and  began  to  pretend  you  didn't  care 
for  music.   You  are  an  odd  fellow,  Dick." 

"Aylmer,  it  is  just  this  with  me,  I  can  sketch 
a  little,  play  the  violin  a  little,  do  several  things 
to  amuse  myself,  or  please  a  few  friends  who  are 
not  critical,  but  there  is  nothing  I  am  first-rate  in, 
or,  what  is  more,  ever  shall  be.  It  vrill  be  always 
so  with  me.  Well,  tata,  if  you  won't  come  along 
with  me,  I  shall  have  to  endure  the  cynic ;  with 
you  I  thought  I  should  have  been  able  to  suppress 
him.  There  is  no  love  between  us  I  can  tea  you, 
someday  it  will  be  pistols  for  two  and  coffee  for 
one,  mark  my  words." 

"  Don't  be  rash,  Dick!" 

"You  might  rival  him,  Aylmer!"  persisted 
Dick,  "  Edith  Heron  is  the  loUiest  of  jolly  girls. 
I  wish  you  would.  I  would  come  and  see  you 
after  you  were  married,  that  would  be  fine,  you 
know." 

"You  are  speaking  one  for  me  and  two  for 
yourself.  Here,  get  out  of  this — I  can  get  along 
with  you  until  it  comes  to  balderdash." 

But  as  Dick's  foot  was  firmly  planted,  Tom 
Aylmer  found  some  difficulty  in  closing  the  door. 

"  I  am  a  true  prophet — ^you  will  regret  missing 
such  a  fine  opportunity  " — Dick  paused  a  moment* 
then  added  with  mock  seriousness,  "  it  is  not  too 
late!" 

"  Go ! "  Aylmer  relapsed  into  his  chair,  as  if 
with  the  determination  that  whatever  Dick  might 
now  say  must  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 


"FAINT  HEAKT,  FAITHFUL." 
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The  house  door  closed,  and  as  the  crunch  of 
Dick  Devensey's  feet  on  the  gravel  ceased,  Aylmer 
did  feel  himself  a  hermit,  and  a  sad  almost 
gloomy  expression  settled  on  his  face.  He  sat 
moodily  in  his  chair,  thoughts  would  crowd  upon 
him.  It  was  not  good  for  a  human  being  to  live 
so  much  alone,  a  solitary  life  was  joyless.  A 
second  cigar,  a  somewhat  unusual  course  for  him 
when  a  pipe  solaced  him  equally  well,  did  not 
bring  him  more  cheerful  thoughts.  A  decided  case 
of  the  dismals  it  was  with  him.  Dick  was  right, 
he  was  a  most  unsociable  being.  He,  Tom  Aylmer, 
had  not  earned  unjustly  the  soubriquet  of  a  bear. 
He  had  thought  too  little  of  society,  too  much  of 
his  books  and  his  profession.  What  had  such 
close  attention  brought  him,  not  a  rapidly  develo- 
ping practice  certainly.  Does  it  not  often  come 
to  the  absorbed  professional  man,  to  the  unflag- 
ging man  of  letters,  to  every  honest  striver  intent 
upon  his  work,  that  he  toils  and  toils  for  little. 
That  the  careless  vagabond  has  been  enjoying 
life,  having  a  much  happier  time  of  it,  even  ou^ 
stripping  the  plodder  in  the  race  P  No,  he  had  not 
the  manners  to  interest  a  refined  lady,  he  had  not 
the  "go  "  to  rivet  her  attention  or  gain  her  smile. 
Yet  he  knew  that  he  had  a  tender  susceptible 
heart,  knew  that  his  heart  was  disposed — but 
faugh,  he  would  never  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance, 
his  diffidence  and  his  scant  appreciation  of  him- 
self would  go  against  him.  Now  had  he  the 
assurance,  no— it  was  impudence — of  that  newly 
imported  prig  of  an  organist.  But  it  was  foolish 
of  nim  accepting  Dick's  estimate  of  a  fellow  he 
had  barely  seen.  Where  were  his  thoughts  lead- 
ing him  P 

£dith  Heron!  Aylmer  closed  his  eyes.  He 
would  fain  shut  out  that  sweet  face  with  its 
wealth  of  rich  brown  hair.  Even  with  his  eyes 
closed,  the  half  parted  lips,  the  subdued  glance, 
the  modest  intelligence  of  the  eyes,  were  photo- 
graphed on  his  brain.  He  had  idealized  her  in 
many  a  day  dream.  Face  and  figure  as  she 
walked  to  morning  service,  her  dress,  the  simplest 
and  yet  the  most  chaste;  her  walk,  it  was  an 
angel  s  tread.  What  more  could  he  think,  it  was 
a  wordlesa  soliloquy,  running  upon  a  perfect 
woman,  winning  and  gracious.  His  mind  carried 
him  to  the  contemplation  of  another  being 
which  set  his  teeth  on  ed^e  and  something  that 
was  a  smothered  expletive  found  its  way  to 
his  lips.  It  was  sacrilege !  The  Dean's  wife  was 
at  this  vulgar  fellow's  back.  Was  such  a  pearl 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  matchmaking  propensities 
of  such  a  woman  P  Parvenus  both !  Aylmer 
savagely  tossed  his  cigar  into  the  grate.  He 
was  certainly  ill-tempered.  Pacing  up  and 
down  the  hearthrug,  the  circumscribea  limit 
did  not  tend  to  improve  his  temper.  However, 
after  a  time  he  became  calmer,  he  began  to  think 
how  absurd  it  was  of  him  to  be  vexed  and  put 
out.  He  was  not  Miss  Heron's  guardian  or 
fidus  Achates ;  he  was  simply  an  outsider,  of  no 
standing  socially  and  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 
He  had  nothing  to  offer  a  woman,  certainly  not 
a  home  worth  having.  Possibly  Miss  Heron  did 
not  regard  this— lover  unfavourably,  she  would 
not  see  the  defects  so  glaringly  to  poor  prejudiced 
Dick.  Aylmer  shook  his  head  dolorously.  Dick 
hated  the  fellow  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
fancied  the  new  importation  laughed  at  him  in  a 
sly  way.   And  Aylmer  almost  went  with  Dick, 


but  Aylmer's  unreason  was  fostered  by  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  this  young  fellow  possessed  the 
tact  and  confidence  he  had  not. 

Aylmer  would  not  believe  that  Edith  Heron 
did  love  this  fellow.  He  could  not  advance  any 
premise  for  such  an  opinion,  only  that  a  few  times 
ne  had  observed  them  encounter  each  other,  and 
he  could  not  call  to  mind  Edith  Heron's  face 
lighting  up  or  becoming  conscious  at  the  approach 
of  her  acquaintance. 

**I  cannot  think,"  mused  he,  "that  she  has 
an^  tenderness  for  him.  He  is  not  one,  in  my 
opinion,  to  impress  a  lady.  A  woman  soon 
reveals  to  outsiders  by  a  glance,  a  hesitation,  a 
blush,  the  condition  of  her  heart  when  the  lover 
comes  in  sight." 

Aylmer's  thoughts  did,  indeed,  become  a  little 
absurd.  He  would  show  people  that  he  was  not 
so  much  of  a  bear;  he  would  cultivate  music: 
the  flute  was  not  an  indifferent  instrument. 

"  Oh,  bother ! "  muttered  he,  with  a  gesture. 
"  A  fellow  does  look  foolish  with  a  flute  to  his  lips. 
I  forget,  did  Werter  play  the  flute  P  " 

Aylmer  laughed  aloud.  He  had  often  laughed 
at  l)es forges.  How  would  the  Treminster  folk 
take  it,  when  in  the  summer  nights  dulcet  sounds 
floated  from  the  bear's  garden,  melancholy  prac- 
tisings  of  serenades  P  Then  he  became  grave 
again.  He  would  certainly  commit  some  folly,  if 
he  did  not  put  some  severe  check  upon  himself. 

**  I  shall  have  to  run  away,"  he  spoke  aloud. 
"Dick  is  surmising  too  much  about  me,  planning 
for  me.  Have  I  been  canvassed  at  Lady  Mary's  P 
She  knows  all  about  me.  I  am  not  the  heir  to 
the  baronetcy,  thank  goodness  for  that.  I  am 
but  a  hand-to-mouth  kind  of  fellow,  rather  too 
poor,  too  odd,  too  proud.  Fee-fo-fum !  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  walking  this  humour  off. 
Where  is  my  stick — 1  must  have  another  coat 
though.  A  walk  as  far  as  Hillenham  Gorse  will 
brace  me  up,  take  these  vagaries  out  of  my 
head." 

He  felt  himself  relieved  even  with  the  contem- 
plation of  a  three<miles'  stride  under  a  lowering 
sky,  facing  an  Egyptian  darkness  and  a  turbulent 
wind. 

It  must  be  a  necessity,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self with  a  light  laugh.  "Any  rational  being 
would  think  I  had  had  enough  trotting  for  one 
day." 

Aylmer  scarcely  had  considered  that  his  route 
lay  through  the  minster  precincts.  He  must  even 

gass  the  corner  house  wnere  Lady  Mary  Footitt 
ved.  What  had  possessed  him  that  he  thought 
of  Hillenham.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
decided  upon  any  other  outlying  spot,  taken  a 
breather  down  and  up  the  steep  hill.  But  Hillen- 
ham had  always  been  his  favourite  village,  it  was 
force  of  habit,  the  distance  was  always  to  his 
mind.  Almost  before  he  realized  it,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  shadow  of  the  **  dream  in  stone,"  the 
beautiful  cathedral.  He  lingered  a  moment.  A 
man's  ambitions,  miseries  seemed  to  him  dwarfed 
here  under  this  grave  enduring  pile.  But  he 
could  not  help  lingering  a  moment.  There  she 
lived.    It  was  a  nest  of  comfort. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SECOND-HAND  BOOK-SHOPS. 

SECOND-HAND  book  shops  are  one  of  those 
institations  which  illustrate  the  transitory 
character  of  our  civilization.  They  are  the  com- 
promise between  the  old  and  new  in  the  trade  of 
literature.  They  are  one  of  the  few  relics  of  an 
age  most  of  whose  features  are  no  more.  Stage- 
coaches have  been  exterminated  by  the  merciless 
rapine  of  the  iron  rails ;  the  small,  unpretentious 
inns  have  been  supplanted  by  magnificent  piles  of 
busy  and  bustling  hotels ;  and  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  the  social  coffee-houses  have  gone  to 
the  wall.  But  amid  the  handsome  shops  wherein 
are  set  forth  in  attractive  array  the  brand-new, 
dainty  and  tiimsy  volumes — which,  still  wet  with 
the  printer's  ink,  have  just  issued  in  myriads  from 
the  press,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  ^od  of  cheapness, 
ax  e  emblazoned  with  red-lettered  tickets — the  stout, 
ponderously -bound  and  largely-printed  tomes  of  a 
generation  "ago  still  find  a  refuge  in  the  dingy  es- 
tablishments which  abound  in  still  dingier  streets. 

Andj  although  it  may  savour  of  conservative 
prejudice,  we  must  confess  to  a  fond  affection  for 
these  establishments,  their  dinginess  and  general 
air  of  mildewy  antiquity  notwithstanding.  The 
sight  of  one  acts  as  a  kind  of  magnet,  in  our  street 
peregrinations.  Like  Leigh  Hunt,  we  soon  find 
ourselves  "diving  even  into  the  sixpenny  and 
threepenny  *  box,* "  and  "  in  spite  of  eternal  dis- 
appointment," we  cannot  pursue  our  journey 
until  we  have  made  in  our  mind  a  kind  of  in- 
ventory, more  or  less  complete,  of  the  lite* 
rary  wares  exposed  for  sale.  But  when,  with 
reluctant  steps,  we  leave  the  collection  of  paper 
and  print,  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  diversion  has  not  cost  us  wasted 
time.  It  has  been  a  diagnosis  of  our  mind. 
In  turning  up  from  the  recesses  of  the  "box,"  and 
in  glancing^  at,  books  associated  with  "  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,"  originating  in  all  ages 
and  under  all  circumstances,  our  mind  has  been 
undergoing  a  constant  inquisition  into  the  depth 
and  variety  of  its  knowledge.  In  dipping  again 
into  the  pages  of  Herodotus  or  of  tne  Grecian 
poets,  in  meeting  again  with  Plutarch  or  Josephus, 
m  tasting  again  the  sweets  of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ  or  the  Atuitomy  of  Melancholy,  in  glancing 
again  at  Boswell  or  the  Spectator,  our  mind  is 
put  under  a  discipline  similar  to  that  exerted  by 
athletics  over  the  body ;  and  we  are  supplied  with 
thoughts  that  occupy  us  until  our  destination  is 
reached. 

But  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
second-hand  book- shop  is  in  reality  an  occupation 
as  exciting  and  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive. 
Expectation,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  keenest  of 
our  pleasures,  and  it  is  as  fully  exercised  in  the 
employment  of  book-hunting  as  at  fox-hunting, 
the  card-table,  or  on  the  race-course.  As  we 
tumble  one  dusty  volume  over  another,  there  is  a 
kind  of  lottery  as  to  which  shall  be  favoured 
first,  or  favoured  at  all,  with  our  hasty  survey. 
To  grasp  "  a  well-bound  semblance  of  a  volume, 
and  hope  it  is  some  kind-hearted  play-book,  then 
opening  what  seems  its  leaves,  to  come  bolt  upon 
a  withering  Population  Essay ;  to  expect  a  Steele 
or  a  Farquhar,  and  find  Adam  Smith!"  It  is 
the  repositories  of  the  second-hand  booksellers  that 
cause  us  to  really  grasp  the  Catholicism  and  multi- 
plicity of  the  world's  literature.    "Papist  and 


Protestant  side  by  side,**  one  on  another;  ^' ancient 
and  modern,  Jew  and  GentHe,  Mohammedan  and 
Crusader,  French  and  English,  fighting  their  old 
battles  silently  now  " — struggling  to  extort  from 
their  examiners  the  lucre  at  which  they  are  valued 
by  their  purveyor ! 

Wrote  Thackeray  in  Pendennis : — "If  the 
secret  history  of  books  could  be  written,  and  the 
author's  private  thoughts  and  meanings  noted 
down  alongside  of  his  story,  how  many  insipid 
volumes  would  become  interesting  and  dull  tales 
excite  the  reader ! "  In  our  researches  at  old 
book-shops,  we  frequently  find  ourselves  writing 
down  in  our  minds  this  "  secret  history  of  books. 
An  old  Latin  Grammar  even,  well-tnumbed  and 
soiled,  suggests  some  "  unwashed  artificer  "  volun- 
tarily struggling  with  its  abstruseness,  while  toiling 
at  some  manual  labour  that  occupied  his  hands 
but  freed  his  head.  A  small  collection  of  well- 
bound  volumes  of  classic  authors,  and  standard 
works,  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  book* 
seller's  store,  but  all  inscribed  with  the  name  and 
colloffe  of  some  university  student,  elaborates  a 
simple  but  stirring  story — Youth,  Poverty,  Ambi- 
tion, Book  One ;  Resolution,  Study,  and  Sufferings 
Book  Two;  Disappointment,  IDespair,  and — 
Death,  Book  Three, 

The  brightly-dressed,  clean-paged  volumes, 
the  products  of  the  present — which  occasionally 
become  mingled  with  the  sombre-looking,  faded- 
print  volumes,  the  products  of  the  Past,  brief 
as  their  career  may  have  been  from  the  press  to 
the  shop—the  road  to  ruin  that  leads  from  the 
heavy  price  in  the  publisher's  respectable  circular 
to  the  paltry  pittance  in  the  second-hand  book- 
seller's ragged  catalogue — from  the  quiet  exdu- 
sivenessof  the  publisher's  shelves  to  the  vulgar  gaze 
of  the  street  pubHc — these  also  may  have  uieir 
"secret  histories."  appealing  no  less  strongly  to 
the  compassionate  imagination.  What  a  world 
of  confident  hope,  patient  toil,  expectant  hours, 
sickening  suspense,  and  dull  despair  may  be  re- 
presented in  these  few  relics  of  the  printer's  art  I 
When  launched  on  the  literary  ocean  they  looked 
so  strong,  stalwart,  and  seaworthy,  but  have  since 
been  shattered  and  wrecked  by  the  cruel  winds  of 
the  critic's  censure,  and  the  public's  coldness, 
ultimately  to  sink  in  the  "  waters  of  Lethe "  of 
the  second-hand  book-shops,  and  then  still  to 
suffer  the  persecution  of  the  neavy  weights  of  the 
more  ancient  tomes!  Here  is  a  small  volume 
which  is  all  that  is  left  as  the  result  of  months  of 
labour,  study,  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  some 
pale,  ambitious,  and  untrained  author,  who,  over- 
coming poverty,  managed  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  public's  favour  while  still  ignorant  of  the 
public's  literary  taste,  and  is  now  disappointed  and 
unhappy,  with  lost  heart  and  hope,  it  has  just 
come  into  the  bookseller's  possession  with  a  batch 
of  other  unfortunates  from  some  happy,  volatile 
reviewer,  who,  after  damning  them  with  civil  leer 
and  pungent  pen,  and  pocketing  the  guineas  of 
his  eaitor,  enriches  himself  in  the  disposition  of 
his  victims. 

But  second-hand  book-shops  are  suggestive  of 
the  AlleffTo  side  of  life,  as  well  as  Pensero.  It  is 
in  handling  a  well-bound  work  of  a  great  autJior 
that  we  really  appreciate  the  value  to  a  people  of 
a  cheap  literature.  When  we  pick  up  a  copy 
of  some  popular  work— the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^ 
Don  Quixote,  or  Tristam  iS/kitki]/— that  has  lived 
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a  life  in  excess  of  the  allowed  term  of  man,  and  is 
still  in  a  green  old  age,  possessed  of  strength  and 
stability — that  has  not  been  kept  in  dusty  idle- 
ness on  the  shelves  of  an  ornamental  library,  but 
has  from  its  birth  been  on  active  service  and  seen 
rongh  usage  in  the  world— perhaps  in  some  cheap 
circulating  library — one  cannot  help  reflecting  on 
the  good  work  accomplished  by  the  single  product 
of  a  man's  genius  and  industry  when  incarnated 
in  paper  and  print.  This  copy  of  the  Vicar  has 
been  circulating  from  hand  to  hand  for  a  far  longer 
{period  than  most  coins  of  the  realm.  How  many 
persons  have  handled  its  leaves  and  perused  with 
eager  haste  its  faded  lines  I  How  many  has  it 
solaced  in  sorrow,  how  many  has  it  consoled  in 
distress !  To  how  many  has  it  given  intervals  of 
genuine  pleasure  amid  the  pain  of  poverty !  How 
much  mental  and  physical  suffering  has  it  alle- 
viated !  What  other  possession  of  this  world — 
what  other  article  in  the  more  gaily  decked  shops 
that  surround  the  darksome  book-shop  has  been 
the  source  of  so  much  pure  enjoyment— has  been 
such  a  missionary  of  light  and  comfort  P 

It  maj  be  said  that  in  these  musings  we  are 
merely  mdulging  in  illusions — in  investing  dull 
realities  with  pleasant  fancies.  But  then  the 
whole  of  our  pleasures  are  composed  of  illusions. 
The  pleasures  of  fiction,  the  pleasures  of  poetry, 
the  pleasures  of  music,  the  pleasures  of  the  play 
— ^however  startling  it  may  be  to  admit  it — would 
vanish  were  we  secure  against  our  illusions.  All 
these  thinffs  have  a  pleasure  for  us,  because  we 
associate  uiem  with  the  imaginative  conceptions 
of  our  own  mind. 

••There  is  a  class  of  street  readers,"  wrote 
Charles  Lamb,  "  whom  I  can  never  contemplate 
without  affection — the  poor  gentry  who,  not 
having  the  wherewithal  to  buy  a  book,  lilch  a 
little  learning  at  the  open  stalls,  the  owner  with 
his  hard  eye  casting  curious  looks  at  them  all  the 
while,  and  wondering  when  they  will  have  done. 
Venturing  tenderly,  page  after  page,  expecting 
every  moment  when  he  shall  interpose  his  edict, 
and  yet  unable  to  deny  themselves  the  gratification, 
•  they  snatch  a  fearful  joy.'"  The  time  of  which 
Elia  wrote  has  passed  away,  the  era  of  popular 
literature  has  succeeded,  and  learning,  like  com- 
modities, has  conformed  to  the  law  of  ''supply  and 
demand."  The  poor  gentry  unable  to  buy  a  book 
have  become  an  almost  extinct  race,  but  hahituea 
of  second-hand  book-shops  may  still  have  their 
affection  excited  by  street-readers  who  "snatch 
a  fearful  joy."  Underpaid  clerks  and  poor  curates 
with  a  hankering  for  learned  literature  and  a 
salary  that  will  not  admit  of  the  purchase  of 
works  whose  acc^uaintance  has  attractions  for 
them,  but  which,  m  conformity  with  the  economic 
law,  do  not  descend  to  the  vulgarity  of  paper  covers, 
wiU  be  found  thus  partaking  of  the  intellectual 
luxury  in  portions.  Poor  artisans,  the  demands 
of  whose  household  leave  only  the  pittance  for  the 
weekly  paper,  but  the  reading  of  which  has  in- 
spired tnem  with  the  desire  to  extend  their  in- 
tellectual possessions,  and  young  servant-maids, 
who,  having  once  tasted  of  the  delights  of  Pamela 
or  Ameliat  dare  their  mistresses*  scolding  to  dip 
deeper  into  the  volumes  as  they  pass  the  small 
suburban  book-store — ^these  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  such  wanderings  to  which  the  "gentle 
Elia  "  was  so  much  addicted,  and  is  it  a  confession 
of  weakness  to  say  them  with  a  like  feeling  P 
Scenes  still  more  pathetic  may  be  witnessed 


in  the  darksome  interior  of  the  shop,  where  sits 
its  keeper— frequently  a  bookish  man  himself, 
such  as  Leigh  Hunt  would  have  chatted  with — 
who,  having  "seen  the  world,"  is  now  content  to 
retire  to  a  hermitage  of  books,  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  physical  food,  but  a  plethora  of  mental. 
To  such  a  man  the  second-hand  book- selling  busi- 
ness is  most  unprofitable,  for  he  proceeds  upon 
very  different  prmciplcs  to  the  man  who  entefs 
it  merely  as  a  lucrative  occupation.  He  cannot 
treat  harshly  the  poor  curate,  who  in  books  lives 
and  has  his  being,  who  now  stands  timidly  nego- 
tiating the  sale  of  a  small  but  choice  collection  of 
a  life-time,  but  which  have  now  to  be  exchanged 
for  bread.  He  is  even  disposed  to  ignore  the  true 
canons  of  commerce,  and  obtain  the  smallest 
minimum  of  profit.  His  customers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  those  most  calculated  to  ex<jiite  his 
sympathy — drinkers  at  the  Pierian  spring,  who 
have  to  forego  its  pleasures  in  order  to  obtain 
more  necessary  but  less  delectable  comestibles. 

Second-hand  book-shops  have  tons  a  romance  of 
their  own.  They  constitute  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  attractive  features  of  London  streets. 
When  in  our  street  wanderinss  we  come  across 
a  spot  where  stood  one  to  wnich  we  were  well 
known,  but  which  now  exists  no  more,  we 
never  fail  to  experience  keen  pangs  of  regret. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  succeeded  oy  a  more  **  mo- 
dern" and  palatial  establishment — perhaps  by 
a  repository  of  "  new  books  and  new  editions. 
If  the  latter,  we  feel  as  if  our  sorrow  had  bee9 
mocked,  for  what  recompense  for  our  loss  is  there 
in  the  long,  uniform  rows  of  smart  volumes  placed 
against  the  window-pane  P  They  connect  not  the 
links  of  past  and  present,  they  nave  no  reminis- 
cences  of  interest  and  pathos  to  tell.  They  merely 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  age — witnesses  to  the 
gospel  of  "  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  market."  Their  pages  are  closed  to  the 
poor  seekers  of  knowledge,  and  their  gilt-lettered 
titles  only  suggest  El  Doradian  dreams  impossible 
of  fulfilment.  Fbjbd£BICK  .  Dolman. 


AN  APOLOGY. 

HAD  Nature  made  a  bard  in  me 
And  granted  with  sweet  poetry 
My  brain  should  teem. 
My  song  should  ever  be  of  thee, 
In  loving  lyrics  thou  shouldst  be 
Through  all  eternity. 
My  constant  theme  I 

Thy  beauty,  love,  alone  I'd  sing, 

Through  all  the  world  thy  praise  should  ring 

In  sweetest  lays ; 
I'd  be  no  laureate  to  a  king. 
Nor  would  I,  wealth  or  fame  to  bring, 
Pen  anything 

But  in  thy  praise  I 

But,  dearest,  since  my  fate  is  hatdv 
Since  Nature  made  me  not  a  bard 

Of  wondrous  style. 
Oh,  take  the  will,  love,  for  the  deed : 
When  my  poor  verses  thou  dost  read 
Pity  my  need 

And  grant  a  smile  1 

HOBACB  MlIXS. 
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BY  KITSON  STEWAJIT, 


CHAPTEB  YII. 
SUSPICIONS  HALT  vriEBSD, 

MIRY  GIBSON  had  almost  shut  the  door  in 
my  face  the  morning  after  the  inquest. 
She  had  been  looking  up  the  road  for  her  father's 
return,  when  I  approached  in  another  direction ; 
turning  casually  round  she  saw  me  coming,  and 
instead  of  waiting  to  greet  me  with  a  smile  and 
a  pleasant  word,  she  went  inside  at  once.  When 
I  reached  the  porch  it  presented  to  me  the  blank 
and  inhospitable  front  of  a  door  carefully  shut. 

In  the  afternoon,  however,  when  I  passed  asain, 
Dolly  ran  out  and  invited  me  in.  Mary  said  but 
litUe,  moving  about  the  kitchen  with  a  reticent 
look,  as  if  a  glance  or  a  word  might  betray  her  to 
a  confidence  she  dreaded.  The  old  man  was  there 
too,  making  a  toy  for  the  child ;  but  the  aspect 
of  the  place  was  sombre,  wanting  the  sunshine  of 
cheerfulness.  The  very  kitten  seemed  frightened, 
and  had  again  hidden  behind  the  back  kitchen 
door;  while  a  forsaken  doll— whom  Dolly  had 
perhaps  been  forbidden  to  drown — lay  under  a 
chair  in  an  attitude  which  expressed  sympathy 
wiUi  the  general  dejection. 

When  I  left  the  cottage  I  started  with  a  brisk 
step  across  the  bridge.  I  wanted  to  shake  off  the 
melancholy  effect  of  the  visit  I  had  just  made. 
Below  me  the  river  slipped  softly  over  its  bed ; 
the  river  which  had — in  common  perhaps  with  old 
Matthew — kept  its  last  guilty  secret  so  long.  I 
was  on  the  tield-path  and  about  to  cross  the 
smaller  bridge  when  I  heard  some  one  running  to 
overtake  mo.  It  was  Mary,  and  I  stood  still  to 
wait  for  her. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  breathlessly,  as  soon  as  she 
reached  me,  "  can  nothing  be  done  to  get  grand- 
father away  from  this  dreadful  place  ?  It  works 
on  his  mind  so.   I  cannot  bear  to  stay  here.'' 

"Where  would  you  go  to?"  I  asked.  "Is 
there  a  cottage  that  would  do  for  you  anywhere 
near?" 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  Canada,  sir,  we  have 
friends  there  ; — if  grandfather  could  but  be  per- 
suaded.'* 

"But  John  Edge?"  I  answered  in  surprise, 

what  would  he  say  to  such  a  plan  ?  " 

"  I've  told  John  Edge  that  Til  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  shaS 
tell  him  so  again;  but  I'd  rather  go  where  I 
needn't  tell  him  so  any  more." 

"  What  has  he  done  to  vex  you  ?  *' 

"Nothing  at  all,  sir;  don*t  think  that.  But 
I'd  rather  never  see  his  face  again  than  think  that 
he'll  cross  that  bridge — if  it  were  only  once  more, 
to  look  for  me." 

"  You  go  too  far,  Mary,"  I  said,  "  and  will  get 
as  mad  on  the  subject  as  your  grandfather  him- 
self, if  you  are  not  careful.  John  Edge  is  not  an 
idiot,  nor  a  drunkard — as  he  said  to  mo — nor  even 
a  giddy  girl  like  the  poor  lass  who  was  drowned 
here,  that  he  should  slip  into  the  water  without 
rhyme  or  reason." 

"  But  the  young  man  they  found  last,  sir,  he 
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was  neither  an  idiot  nor  a  drunkard;  yet  ha 
didn't  escape.  Oh,  sir,  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to 
live  in  that  cottage,  with  the  river  day  and  night 
at  your  dcor,  and  to  keep  waiting  and  dreading, 
thinking  always  that  there  must  be  another,  and 
not  knowing  if  it  will  be  one  of  your  own  next 
time,  or  one  who  came  to  his  death  from  love  of 
you,  you  wouldn't  wonder  at  me ;  you  would  pity 
me  and  try  to  help  me." 

"  I  do  pity  you  3  but  I  don't  know  how  to  help. 
I  have  no  influence  with  your  grandfather;  he 
would  listen  to  some  of  your  neighbours  more 
than  to  me." 

"  You  don't  know  the  neighbours,  sir,  they  are 
very  good  and  kind  in  sickness,  or  any  trouble 
like  that.  ,  But  I  cannot  speak  to  them  of  this ; 
they  talk  too  much  already ;  and  if  I  showed  how 
much  I  cared  about  it,  and  how  much  I  wanted  to 
go,  they  would  think  there  was  some  reason  behind, 
more  than  I  could  tell  of." 

"  And  is  there  no  such  reason,  Mary  P  "  I  asked 
in  an  impulse  of  sympathy  and  courage ;  "  if  you 
think  your  grandfather  knows  more  of  these  acci- 
dents than  other  people,  it  would  be  kindest  to 
himself  and  to  every  one  to  say  so.  Even  if  he 
had  something  to  do  with  them ; "  I  went  on  in  a 
low  voice,  "  if  he— caused  them  himself,  it  would 
not  be  murder,  but  madness,  that  he  would  be 
accused  of ;  nothing  would  be  done  to  hurt  him, 
he  would  only  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  doing 
harm  to  other  people.' 

Mary  had  drawn  back,  with  a  white  and  scared 
face. 

"  Murder  I "  she  repeated  in  a  low  voice,  with  a 
frightened  glance  over  her  shoulder. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir.  There  isn't 
any  talk  of  murder  that  I  know  of.  My  grand- 
father's an  old  man,  and  getting  foolish,  maybe ; 
but  he's  always  been  good  and  gentle  in  his  ways 
— ask  the  neighbours  if  he  hasn't — and  it  wouldn't 
be  like  you — not  what  I  have  thought  of  you — ^to 
say  a  word  that  would  harm  a  poor  man  like 
him." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurt  him,  Mary,  but  only  to 
help  you,  to  encourage  you,  if  you  have  any  secret 
which  is  wearing  your  life  out,  to  tell  it  to  me, 
and  let  me  see  what  can  be  done  to  put  an  end  to 
aU  this  trouble." 

•*  I've  no  secret,  sir,  that  I  can  tell  you ;  I'm 
sure  I've  not  said  a  word,  not  a  single  word,"  she 
added,  vehemently,  "which  could  mean  that  I 
have  anything  to  tell  you  against  my  grandfather." 

"But  if  you  know  anything,  Mary,  speak 
now.  It  will  be  best  in  the  end  for  him  and  all 
of  us." 

"I  know  nothing/,  nothing^  she  replied,  with 
still  more  vehemence,  "  no  more  than  you  do,  or 
anybody  else  does,  of  how  those  poor  creatures 
came  to  their  death.  If  I  said  a  word  to  mean 
that  I  knew  grandfather  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  that  would  be  a  wicked  lie.  1  have  been  living 
with  my  own  dreadful  thoughts,  sir,  and  that 
must  have  made  me  talk  crazily,  or  you  never 
would  have  put  such  a  word  in  my  mouth." 

"  I  didn't  say  you  said  it,  Mary;  I  only  fancied 
you  thought  it.  I,  like  you,  have  my  thoughts, 
and  like  yon,  too,  I  suppose,  no  knowledge.  Bat 
knowledge  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  if  we 
could  have  reached  it  together,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  all  of  us." 
"  I  can  never  help  any  one  to  say  an  ill  word  of 
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my  grandfather,"  answered  Mary,  with  quiet 
determination,  "  and  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  to  you  at 
all.   Good  night,  sir." 

She  waited  for  no  reply,  but  walked  back  to  the 
cottage,  with  a  brisk,  firm  step,  like  one  who  has 
taken  her  burthen  on  her  shoulders  again,  and  is 
determined  to  bear  it  with  courage. 


CHAPTEX  Tin. 


MAHY  AND  HEK  LOYEB. 


Tbz  frost 'ended  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
dropped  for  many  hours  softly  through  the  clouded 
air,  keeping  a  murky  curtain  between  the  hills  and 
the  yalleys.  When  the  curtain  rose,  the  trans- 
formation scene  was  complete ;  the  world  was  white 
and  brilliant,  the  mountains  shining  with  dazzling 
brightness  against  a  blue  sky,  and  the  trees  laden 
vriui  weight  of  crisp  snow.  The  streams  looked 
black  in  contrast  to  the  prevailing  whiteness; 
even  the  clear  still  lake  lay  dark  and  sombre  be- 
tween  its  gleaming  shores. 

The  snow  appeared  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
dalesmen  in  the  usual  manner — an  effect  which 
cannot  be  quite  explained  by  its  mere  beauty  of 
appearance.  It  was  bad  for  many  animals,  made 
-walking  difficult  and  uncomfortable,  and  added  to 
the  labour  of  the  horses  on  the  roads.  It  was  ex- 
pensive; it  was  uncomfortable;  it  gave  many 
persons  bad  colds ;  nevertheless,^  the  same  cheery 
looks  and  joyful  greeting  met  one  in  every  direction. 
"Seasonable  weather,  sir;  healthy  weather  this." 

Old  Matthew  looked  down  at  the  creeping  river 
and  up  at  the  snow-laden  mountains. 

•'It^  all  up  there,  sir,  yet,"  he  remarked,  *'but 
it's  got  to  come  down ;  nearlj  every  bit  of  it  has 
to  come  this  way  through  this  beck,  and  it'll  come 
hefore  long  now." 

He  seemed  to  be  impatient  for  the  rising  of  the 
next  flood. 

The  thaw  came  at  last;  the  pent  up  streams 
1)UTst  their  icy  bonds,  and  thundered  down  the 
lifts  in  the  mountain  sides.  Bunning  water 
covered  the  slopes  of  the  hiUs  like  a  veil,  time  and 
room  being  both  wanted  for  the  following  of  more 
circuitous  courses.  The  right  and  left  arms  of 
the  Scar  Gill  Fall  joined  their  forces  and  leapt 
foaminff  in  one  great  torrent  into  the  seething 
gulf  below.  The  clear  stream  of  the  Baven  ran 
XQuddy  and  dark,  beariufi^  along  branches  and  torn 
up  fragments  of  moss  and  shrub.  The  trees  beside 
it  had  dropped  the  weight  of  snow  into  the  river, 
and  stood  drowning  on  its  banks,  lifting  dark  and 
dripping  arms  above  the  surging  waters. 

Many  of  the  townspeople  went  to  the  bridge,  to 
look  at  the  rising  £ood,  in  the  morning ;  but  in 
the  afternoon,  when  I  walked  that  way  again,  the 
place  was  comparatively  deserted.  Only  Mary 
Gibson  stood  there,  with  John  Edge,  both  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  bridge,  absorbed  in  their 
own  talk,  and  indifferent  to  the  aspect  of  the  river. 

Mary  turned  as  if  to  fly  when  she  saw  me,  but 
John  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  spoke. 

"Nay,  Mary,  you  shan't  run  away.  You've 
said  your  say,  and  I'll  say  mine.  You  shall  judge 
between  us,  sir;  you've  been  a  friend  to  us  both. 
Mary  tells  me,  without  pving  any  rea804  for  it, 


that  she'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me,  and 
that  I'm  to  give  up  coming  to  see  her." 

"I  told  you,"  said  Mary,  her  breath  coming 
quickly  as  she  spoke,  "tnat  my  duty  was  to 
grandfather  and  tne  little  one.  They're  not  fit  to 
be  left,  and  I'll  stay  here  as  long  as  they  do." 

**  And  I  tell  you  that,  if  you'll  have  me,  I'll 
marry  you  and  come  to  live  here  too ;  I've  spoken 
to  your  grandfather,  and  he  has  no  objection." 

''You  never  shall!"  she  answered  passion* 
ately;  "to  add  one  more  to  my  troubles  and 
cares.  You'd  cross  this  bridge  four  times  every 
day  then." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  cross  itP"  he  asked; 
"come,  Mary,  give  up  and  agree  that  it's  non- 
sense, and  that  you  didn't  mean  what  you  say." 

"  Nonsense  or  no  nonsense,  I  mean  it,  and  1 
will  stick  to  it.  I'll  never  marry  you  as  long  as 
grandfather  is  alive ;  Dolly  I  would  bring  to  yon, 
but  grandfather,  never — ^never !  " 

"  I  know  he's  queer-tempered  at  times,  Mary, 
but  what's  that  in  an  old  man  P  We  young  ones 
can  put  up  with  it  easy  enough." 

"  It  isn't  only  his  temper,"  she  began,  then  she 
seemed  to  remember  something,  stopped  and 
looked  at  me. 

"  If  he's  queer  in  other  ways  and  wants  looking 
after  a  bit,  there's  all  the  more  reason  I  should 
help  you  to  do  it,"  John  went  on ;  "  old  folk  are 
often  so,  they  get  a  bit  childish  before  they  die, 
and  won't  listen  to  reason.  Don't  you  thmk  I 
can  put  up  with  that  too  P  " 

"  It  won't  do;  it  won't  do,"  she  repeated.  "  Oh, 
John,  don't  press  me  so ;  it's  hard  enough  without 
that,"  and  she  turned  away  with  the  sound  of 
coming  tears  in  her  voice. 

"  I  don't  want  to  add  to  your  troubles,  Mary, 
whatever  they  are;  but  you  aren't  reasonable. 
It  isn't  as  though  you  said  I  had  vexed  you  any 
way,  that  might  make  a  difference ;  but  I  know 
you  were  fond  of  me  a  little  while  ago,  and  I  can't 
see  why  you  should  change  so." 

"But  I  have  changed.  I  don't  want  to  marry. 
If  you  hunt  me  out  and  follow  me  like  this  when 
I  say  I  don't  want  you,  I'll  run  away  and  hide 
myself  where  you  can  never  find  me  until  I  die." 

"Mary  I" 

"  You  say  I  was  fond  of  yon.  Listen  to  this 
then ;  I  wish  I  had  never  known  you  or  seen 
your  face  all  my  life.  I  wish  now  that  I  could  be 
sure,  quite  sure,  never  to  see  your  face  again ; 
never  once,  anywhere,  anyhow — if  I  could  be 
sure  of  that,  how  I  should  thank  Grod  for  it ! " 

He  dropped  the  hand  which  he  had  held,  detain- 
ing her,  and  turned  to  me  with  a  pale  face. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  say,  sir,  after  that  P  '* 
he  asked,  like  a  man  wonnded  in  an  unexpected 
place,  perplexed  by  the  blow  of  a  friend,  and  un- 
certain of  his  own  perceptions. 

"  You  must  let  her  go,  and  do  as  she  wants  for 
a  time,"  I  answered,  while  Mary  stood  a  little 
aloof,  withdrawn  from  the  group,  but  with  alert 
eyes,  listening  anxiously.  "Don't  add  to  her 
troubles  just  now.  Don't  go  to  see  her;  at  any 
rate  don't  come  across  the  bridge  to  do  it." 

"  But  I  will  do  it,"  he  answered  violently,  with 
a  reaction  from  his  patience  and  liis  tenderness 
into  obstinacy  and  indignation.  **I  won't  be 
fooled  and  thrown  over  hke  this.  I'll  come,  and 
come,  until  she  gives  me  a  better  reason  for  stay- 
ing away.    Do  you  believe,  sir,  and  4pe9 
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believe,  that  a  man  can  go  on  thinking  of  the 
Bame  woman  year  after  year,  fancying  she  belongs 
to  him  and  is  going  to  pass  her  life  with  him, 
and  then  drop  her  ont  of  his  thoughts  all  at  once, 
as  easily  as  he  kicks  a  pebble  o£E  his  road  into  the 
river  there  P  I'm  not  the  man  to  do  it ;  and  I'll 
come  and  come,  nntil  she's  sick  of  the  sight  of  me, 
and  will  be  glad  to  tell  mo  why  she  wants  me  to 
keep  away." 

He  gave  an  angry  glance  at  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  ended  with  a  nerce  abruptness. 

Mary  looked  at  him,  then  at  me,  in  a  fright- 
ened, troubled  manner;  then  she  burst  into 
sudden  and  passionate  weeping,  and  fled  from  us 
into  the  cottage,  shutting  and  locking  the  door 
behind  her. 

We  both  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  in  that 
interval  of  human  passion  the  noise  of  the  rushing 
river  seemed  to  rise  and  fill  the  valley  with  its 
tumult. 

**  1  think  I'U  go  home  now,  sir,"  John  Edge 
said,  breaking  the  silence  and  speaking  with  a 
bitter  brevity  of  tone ;  "  I've  heard  enough  hard 
words  for  one  day.  All  the  same,"  he  added 
doggedly,  "she  hasn't  done  with  me.  I  shall 
come  back  here  for  more."  And  he  strode  away 
across  Uie  fields,  with  the  step  of  a  man  resolved 
to  persist  in  the  course  he  has  put  before  him- 


CHAPTEE  IX. 
TUB  LAST  VICTDf, 

Sbyxsal  days  passed  away.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  latest  flooa  would  subside  without  secur- 
ing a  new  sacrifice  to  its  greed  for  human  life. 
Meanwhile  the  waters  of  the  river  rose  and  fell, 
and  rose  again  as  the  weather  changed  and  the 
rain-clouds  gathered,  or  the  frost  returned.  Some- 
times the  field-path  was  passable  and  sometimes 
it  was  not.  On  the  fourth  day,  when  the  waters 
of  the  Baven  filled  the  river  bed  without  over- 
flowing it,  I  went  across  the  meadows  to  see 
Mary. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  Dolly  in  the  house  alone, 
tossing  from  side  to  side  in  her  little  bed  with 
decidedly  feverish  syniptoms.  She  said  she  had 
been  "  pooly  **  since  yesterday,  and  that  Mary  had 

gone  to  the  village  to  get  medicine  for  her.  Mary 
adn't  wanted  to  go,  she  said ;  Mary  had  waited, 
and  waited,  for  grand-dad  to  come  back  and  go 
instead ;  till  she  couldn't  wait  anv  longer,  and  had 
run  off  very  fast  to  try  and  get  back  l)efore  dark. 
She,  Dolly,  thought  grand-dad  had  gone  to  take 
home  some  of  Mary's  sowing  to  the  Colonel's. 
Mary  wanted  him  to  go;  she  said  she  wouldn't 
leave  Dolly;  she  hadn't  been  down  to  the  town  for 
a  long,  long  time.  She  never  would  go  now,  most 
specially  when  the  river  was  big ;  she  always  made 
frand-clad  go,  and  often  he  was  very  cross  and  said 
he  wouldn't,  but  it  wasn't  any  use  talking  to  Mary 
and  making  her  cry ;  she  was  a  naughty  girl  and 
would  stay  at  home,  and  grand-dad  had  to  go  and 
buy  things  when  he  wanted  to  stop  and  watoh  the 
river;  and  he  had  to  take  Maiy's  sewing,  else 
they  couldn't  ^et  the  money  for  it ;  but  he  was  a 
long  time  coming  back  to-day,  and  Mary  said  she 
couldn't  think  what  he  was  doing,  and  so  at  last 
she  went  herself. 


So  Dolly  informed  me,  with  the  pleasure  which 
a  child  has  in  explaining  the  backsliding  of  its 
elders  to  a  sympathetic  hearer.  Her  grandfather 
scolded  Mary  in  her  hearing  which  gave  Dolly 
herself  a  right  to  speak  wiSi  disapprobation  of 
her  elder  sister ;  and  Mary  wouldn't  do  what  her 
grandfather  told  her,  which  again  gave  Dolly  a 
right  to  refer  slightingly  to  ner  grandfather's 
commands.  Dissension  in  the  government  is 
speedily  detected  by  the  f^ovemed,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Dolly,  perceiving  that  neither  of  her 
elders  held  undisputed  sway,  intended  to  eman- 
cipate herself  from  their  control  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

I  was  soriy  to  discover  that  Mary's  troubles  and 
anxieties  were  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  child's 
illness.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  in  time 
to  offer  to  do  her  errand  for  her,  and  determined 
at  least  to  wait  with  the  little  patient  until  her 
sistex's  return. 

When  Dolly's  discourse  was  done,  I  went  to 
the  door  to  see  if  Mary  could  be  perceived,  coming 
either  along  the  field-path  or  on  the  high-road. 

Mary  was  nowhere  in  sight;  but  John  Edge 
was  striding  across  the  bridge  towards  the  cottage. 
I  went  to  meet  him  and  told  nim  the  state  of  affairs 
there.  . 

"  I  would  go  to  meet  her,  if  I  knew  which  way 
she  would  come,"  he  answered ;  "  the  field-path  is 
very  wet,  yet  she  might  want  to  take  the  shortest 
cut.   I  had  best  stay  here  and  watch  for  her." 

Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  wait  also,  and  so,  promising  to  re- 
assure Mary  if  I  should  meet  her,  I  started  for 
the  town  again. 

The  light  was  fading  in  the  valley  and  the 
clouds  gathering.  A  little  mist  crept  along  the 
ground  and  began  to  encircle  the  rocks  and  mounds 
and  to  dim  the  outlines  of  field  and  hedge.  When 
I  looked  back  I  saw  that  John  Edge  had  seated 
himself  on  the  wall  of  the  bridge  to  watch  for 
Mary's  return.  It  was  a  commanding  position, 
whicn  enabled  him  to  look  down  the  road  and 
across  the  field-path  at  the  same  time;  but  it 
struck  me  as  a  foolhardy  one  under  existing 
circumstances.  He  swung  his  feet  over  the  river 
where  ifc  was  rushing  with  its  greatest  swiftness 
and  depth.  A  careless  start,  or  a  sudden  loss  of 
balance,  would  send  him  straight  down  into  its 
waters.  Carelessness  and  unsteadiness  were 
foreign  to  his  nature;  and  at  any  other  place,  or 
at  any  other  time  of  my  life,  I  should  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger  to  such  a  man  in 
such  a  position.  Boys  sit  on  bridges  and  fisher- 
men sit  on  (][uays  in  rows  in  just  such  a  manner 
without  accident  happening.  But  the  suspicion 
that  the  victims  at  Meadow  Bridge  had  not  met 
with  fair  play,  that  it  was  not  pure  accident  which 
led  them  to  death  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
perfectly  safe,  made  me  feel  a  sudden  thrill  of 
anxiety  as  I  looked  at  John  Ed^e. 

Should  I  go  back  and  warn  him  P  He  was  safe 
if  left  alone,  and  the  landscape  looked  desolate, 
the  valley  empty.  It  was  true  that  someone  might 
approach  him  unseen  from  the  other  end  of  the 
valley — the  one  to  which  his  back  was  turned — ^by 
creeping  along  the  low  wall  between  river  and 
road,  and  up  Mtween  the  wails  of  Meadow  Bridge. 
The  upward  curve  of  its  arch,  and  the  angle  at 
which  it  stood  to  the  path  would  have  prevented 
me  from  seeing — ^as  I  now  looked  at  it — ^that  it 
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was  jierfeotlj  clear  of  any  passengers,  even  if  the 
blnrring  mist  liad  not — creeping  round  the  corner 
of  it  and  wavering  stealthily  upwards  over  its 
slope — made  all  things  in  the  snadow  of  it  un- 
certain and  indistinct.  I  still  hesitated,  glancing 
up  the  valley  and  down  it,  to  be  sure  that  Matthew, 
with  his  dangerous  warnings  and  suspicious  fore* 
bodings,  was  nowhere  approaching.  Up  the  valley 
was  solitude,  but  down  it  I  caught  signt  of  Mary 
coming  alon^  the  road«  At  the  same  moment 
fihe  caught  sight  of  the  figure  seated  on  the  bridge 
and»  struck  by  a  greater  terror  than  mine,  broke 
into  a  rapid  run  in  order  to  reach  it  quickly.  My 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  so  that  I  did  not  see  the 
lieginning  of  what  followed;  but — almost  as  soon 
as  I  had  realized  that  she  was  running — saw  her 
stop  again,  open  her  arms  with  a  gesture  of  terror, 
80  that  the  parcels  she  held  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
run  wildly  to  the  river  bank. 

At  the  first  startled  movement  I  looked  back  to 
the  bridge,  and  saw  John  Edge  flying  through  the 
air  towards  the  water,  as  if  he  had  leaped  of  his 
own  intention  straight  into  the  river.  No  one  else 
was  visible,  and  I  had  no  time  to  think  of  any  one 
else.  I  tore  my  coat  off  and  made  for  the  bank 
lower  down,  where  the  curve  of  the  river  brought 
it  towards  me,  giving  me  the  gain  of  a  moment  in 
reaching  it.  I  knew  that  John  was  a  good 
swimmer ;  but  the  possibility  of  foul  play  lessened 
all  his  chances;  onlj  a  madman  would  have 
sprung  into  that  foaming  torrent ;  and  if  he  had 
not  sprung,  if  he  had  been  pushed,  the  catastrophe 
must  have  been  too  sudden  for  him  to  meet  it  with 
full  command  of  his  faculties.  I  reached  the  river 
in  time  to  see  his  body  rise  in  a  great  swell  of 
water  and  drive  onwards  down  stream.  He  was 
making  no  apparent  effort  to  help  himself,  but 
was  being  earned  on  unresistingly  by  the  strong 
current.  I  sprang  in  just  below,  caught  hold  of 
an  overhanging  branch  and  held  myself  back 
against  the  fierce  push  and  drag  of  the  current,  so 
that  I  was  able  to  catch  at  him,  and  seize  him  by 
the  arm  as  he  was  driven  past.  The  force  of  the 
stream  was  too  great  for  me  then ;  the  tree  seemed 
to  be  torn  from  my  grasp,  and  we  both  went  on 
down  the  stream  together.  Besistance  to  the 
current  was  at  this  place  impossible,  the  utmost 
I  could  do  was  to  nold  on  to  John  Ed^e,  who 
seemed  quite  helpless  and  unconscious,  and  to  try 
to  prevent  our  being  dashed  aeainst  the  arches  of 
the  great  bridge  below,  where  the  high  road  crossed 
the  river.  This  I  succeeded  in  doing,  and  onco 
beyond  the  bridge,  we  were  borne  into  greater 
waters.  Here  there  was  onlv  a  still  steady  rush 
towards  the  lake,  and  even  the  force  of  this  rush 
was  broken  by  the  curves  of  the  river  between 
its  grassy  banks,  still  hidden  by  the  overfluw 
into  the  sidjoining  meadows.  I  managed  therefore 
to  direct  our  course  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  side, 
and  at  last  found  myself  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  flooded  field,  where  a  few  strokes  brought  me 
into  a  perfectly  still  pool,  only  a  foot  or  two  in 
depth,  so  that  I  could  wade  easily  to  the  shore. 

oy  the  time  I  was  properly  out  of  the  water, 
dragging  John  Edge  ailer  me,  several  persons 
from  the  high  road,  attracted  by  the  cries  of  Mary, 
had  reached  the  spot.  We  unbuttoned  John's 
coat,  and  felt  his  pulse,  and  his  heart;  both  were 
beating  faintly,  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  consci- 
ousness; and  a  large  bruise  on  the  forehead 
accounted  for  all  the  passiveness  he  had  shown  in 


the  river.  Evidently  in  his  violent  and  unexpected 
descent  from  the  bridge,  he  had  plunged  deep  into 
the  water,  and  struck liis  head  against  one  of  the 
jutting  rocks,  which  abounded  there ;  he  had  made 
no  struggle  after.  While  we  chafed  his  hands  and 
tried  to  restore  him,  at  least  to  warmth  and  more 
distinct  vitality,  Mary  reached  us,  and  flung  her- 
self on  the  grass  beside  him.  When  she  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  closed,  and  that  he  gave  no  sign  of 
life,  she  rose  again  and  looked  round  her  like  a 
hunted  and  desperate  creature. 

"  Take  me,"  sne  said,  "  take  me  to  some  one  to 
whom  I  can  tell  the  truth.  This  is  a  judgment 
on  me  for  not  having  told  it  before.  My  grand- 
father has  killed  him  as  he  killed  the  others." 


CHAPTEaX. 
OITILTT  OB  INNOCElfT? 

John  Edob  lay  unconscious,  and  the  doctor  could 
not  say  whether  he  would  ever  again  awake  to  life 
and  thought. 

The  whole  valley  was  full  of  excitement,  some 
blaming  Mary,  some  pitying  her ;  many  saying 
that  she  ought  to  have  spoken  before;  others 
holding  that  only  a  delusion  of  the  brain  made 
her  speak  now. — *'  It's  turned  her  wits,  poor  girl, 
at  last;  folk  shouldn't  heed  what  she  says  at 
such  a  time." 

Opinions  with  regard  to  Matthew  himself  were 
equally  divided,  some  believing  him  to  be  guiltless 
and  others  regarding  him  with  horror  as  a  monster 
of  cruelty. 

"  If  she  knew  of  it  before  and  didn^t  speak, 
she's  as  bad  as  he  is,"  declared  manv  indignantly. 
"  She's  quite  mad  now  and  doesn  t  know  what 
she's  saying,"  others  declared :  "  It*s  the  shock 
she  got,  seeing  John  kiUed  before  her  eyes." 

Whatever  the  people's  opinion  might  be,  the 
charge  was  too  serious  and  had  been  made  with 
too  mudh  decision  to  be  ignored  by  the  authorities ; 
BO  Matthew  Gibson  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  the  attempted  murder  of  John  Edge.  He 
was  found  sitting  quietly  in  his  cottage,  where 
Dolly  said  he  had  just  arrived,  and  his  statement 
of  howUie  preceding  hour  had  been  passed  tallied 
completely  with  the  evidence  of  the  servants  at 
the  nouse  he  had  come  from.  It  was  possible 
indeed  that  he  had  walked  more  rapidly  than  he 
professed  to  have  done,  and  that  he  reached  the 
bridge  before  the  accident  instead  of  after  it ;  but 
his  own  account  of  the  time  of  his  arrival  was 
corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  a  neighbour  who 
had  passed  alone  the  high-road  above  the  bridge 
shortly  before  the  accident  and  must  have  met 
Mattliew  going  there  if  he  had  been  earlier  than 
he  pretended — ^xmless  indeed  the  old  man  had 
purposely  concealed  himself  from  this  vntness,  for 
which  he  could  have  had  no  motive,  as  the  attack 
on  John  Edge>-if  it  took  place  at  all— could  not 
have  been  premeditated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vague  suspicions  which 
had  floated  in  the  minds  of  men  concerning  the 
tragedies  at  Meadow  Bridge  now  could  take  shape 
and  find  tangible  footing  on  which  to  rest.  The 
position  of  the  bridge  had  long  been  seen  to  have 
m  itself  no  element  of  danger  to  the  passer-by ; 
but,  given  homicidal  human  will — ^and  that  will 
hidden  ia  an  unsuspected  old  man  whose  natural 
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habits  kept  him  ever  on  the  spot,  ready  to  seize 
the  opportunities  that  came  to  him — and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bridge  lent  itself  easily  to  tragic  possi- 
bilities. The  repeated  risings  of  the  nver,  the 
frequent  use  of  the  bridge  by  solitary  passengers, 
the  comparative  loneliness  of  the  spot,  the  want 
of  light  m  the  road  near  it— all  made  it  a  suitable 
place  for  the  exercise  of  foul  play,  and  the  foul 
play  must  be  the  more  dangerous  because  it  could 
work  so  long  without  being  suspected.  Granted 
a  human  agency  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  only 
wonderful  that  the  accidents  had  not  been  still 
more  frequent  at  the  place. 

The  consideration  of  these  possibilities  produced 
a  new  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  dalesmen,  and 
was  the  origin  of  a  new  terror.  Supposing  that 
old  Matthew  had  actually  caused  all  the  recent 
deaths  at  Meadow  Bridge,  and  yet  that  his  guilt 
oould  not  be  brought  home  to  him,  then  indeed  a 
dark  shade  of  crime  in  the  past  and  a  definite  feur 
for  the  future  would  rest  upon  the  valley.  Or 
supposing  even  that  an  ultimate  conviction  were 
secured  out  that  he  should  yet  for  a  time  be  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large,  what  an  interval  of  dread 
there  would  be  for  those  mothers  who  were  com- 
pelled to  let  their  children  go  out  alone  or  to  send 
them  on  errands  near  the  place  !  It  was  said  that 
a  nephew  of  Matthew's— a  well-to-do  farmer — on 
heanng  of  the  old  man's  trouble,  had  ridden  over 
from  Lonedale  to  offer  bail  to  the  amount  of  £500. 
Those  who  thought  well  of  standing  authorities-^ 
and  these  formed  a  great  majority  in  Scardale— 
were  however  confident  that  the  magistrates 
would  have  too  much  regard  for  the  pubUc  safety 
to  accept  such  an  ofier. 

Humour  stated  even  that  Colonel  Bace,  of  High 
Crag,  magistrate,  had  stopped  Doctor  Tyson  on 
the  road  to  ask  him  if  it  would  be  safe  to  let  old 
Matthew  out  on  bail  until  John  Edge  should  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  give  evidence  against  him ; 
and  that  Doctor  Tyson  had  declared  that  old 
Matthew  was  either  perfectly  innocent  or  a 
dangerous  lunatic  who  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty 
for  half  an  hour.  Whether  this  rumour  had  any 
foundation  or  not,  it  certainly  proved  re-assuring 
to  many  minds. 

The  chief  danger,  then,  lay  in  the  difficulty  in 
proving  the  old  man*s  guilt.  He  had  been  brought 
before  the  magistrates  the  morning  after  his  arrest, 
and  remanded  at  the  request  of  the  police,  on  the 
sround  that  two  principal  witnesses,  John  Edge 
himself  and  little  Dolly  Gibson,  were  at  present 
unable  to  appear.  Hoping  to  spare  Mary  as  much 
as  possible,  1  had  come  forward  and  related  my 
own  experience  at  the  bridge,  when  old  Matthew 
had  startled  me  in  the  darK;  and  this  was  con- 
sidered sufficient,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
to  justify  a  remand,  without  going  further  into 
the  present  case.  Mary's  evidence  was,  for  some 
reason,  kept  in  reserve  by  the  police ;  either  be- 
cause they  found  it  very  unsubstantial  and  hoped 
to  get  other  evidence  to  corroborate  it  before  brmg- 
ing  it  forward,  or  because  they  suspected  her  of 
not  yet  being  willing  to  tell  all  she  knew.  If  John 
Edge  recovered  consciousness  all  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  facts  would  be  over  at  once ;  in  the 
meantime  the  case  was  adjourned. 

This  interval  offered  the  dalespeople  opportunity 
for  much  discourse.  Numbers  of  Matthew's  neigh- 
bours were  now  ready  to  declare  that  they  had 
always  suspected  him ;  but  none  of  them  seemed 


to  have  actually  seen  anything  to  justify  their 
suspicions.  What  Marv  luiew  of  the  matter  could 
only  be  surmised  from  ner  first  strong  statement^ 
for  she  would  tell  nothing  to  those  about  her. 

She  sat  at  home  nursing  her  little  sister,  who 
was  happily  recovering  from  what  had  proved  to 
be  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  the  only  anxiety  she 
showed  was  to  be  permitted  to  come  forward  and 
give  her  evidence  in  public,  a  burthen  of  repara- 
tion which  she  seemed  to  think  was  laid  upon  her; 
in  private  she  would  say  nothing.  She  refused 
sympathy  and  went  about  her  daily  task  in  a 
stony  despair,  like  one  disgraced  and  undone  for 
ever.  She  had  destroyed  her  lover  and  betrayed 
her  grandfather ;  she  was  branded  as  a  murderer's 
granddaughter  and  as  one  whose  silence  had  made 
her  a  participator  in  his  guilt  Now  she  had — 
when  too  late  to  secure  her  happiness — ^to  come 
forward  and  be  the  instrument  of  the  old  man's 
punishment. 

John  Edge  was  being  nursed  at  home,  in  the 
cottage  where  he  lived  with  a  married  sister,  and 
the  only  comfort  which  Mar^  found,  in  these  weary 
days,  was  the  little  talk  which  she  nad  each  morn- 
ing with  the  doctor,  who  came  from  his  bedside  to 
DoUy's. 

This  doctor — a  young  man  not  long  settled  iu 
the  place — used  to  come  sometimes  and  have  a 
smoke  and  chat  with  me.  He  sympathized  with 
Mary,  but  thought  she  looked  too  darkly  at  the 
situation. 

I  can't  make  her  understand,"  he  said,  "  that 
if  the  old  man  has  done  it,  he  is  guilty  of  madness, 
not  murder.  It  is  punishment  she  persists  in 
thinking  of  for  him,  and  disgrace  for  herself." 

"  There  was  no  motive  whatever  on  his  part  for 
the  crimes.  He  selected  his  victims  as  thev 
offered  themselves,  not  out  of  malice  or  hatred. 
He  had  been  kind  to  the  very  people  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  killed.  It  must  be  a  sheer  case  of 
nomicidal  mania — and  a  most  desperate  one—if 
he  is  guilty  at  all.  If  people  were  not  so  ignorant 
in  these  matters,  the  thing  need  never  have  gone 
so  far.  If  Mary  had  understood  that  it  was  her 
grandfather's  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  not  punished,  she 
would  have  spoken  out  her  suspicion  long  affo  and 
the  old  man  might  have  been  watched.  If  she  had 
spoken  to  me,  now,  I  would  have  pone  into  the 
case.  But  she  seems  to  have  imagined  it  was  an 
affair  for  the  police,  or  nobody.  She  thought  that 
murder  was  a  new  vice  developing  in  the  old  man, 
and  that  if  she  could  get  nim  away  to  other 
associations  he  might  get  rid  of  it— leave  it 
behind  like  a  broken-off  habit,  in  fact.  She  has 
been  torn  to  pieces  between  her  duty  and  affection 
to  her  grandfather  and  her  duty  to  her  neigh- 
bours. No  wonder  she  was  determined  to  quarrel 
with  John  Edge ;  she  thought  it  treachery  to  her 
grandfather  to  tell  him  her  suspicions,  and  she 
was  afraid  lest  fre(|uent  and  unwary  visits  should 
lead  to  the  very  thing  that  has  happened.  If  she 
had  spoken  out  he  would  have  helped  her,  too; 
we  would  all  have  helped  her.  She  tells  me  that 
she  was  not  afraid  of  your  coming  to  the  bridge, 
because  you  seemed  to  be  already  on  your  guard, 
and  suspicious  of  the  old  man ;  and  also  that  the 
old  man  used  to  come  in  and  sit  down  by  the  fire 
in  a  settled  manner  when  you  were  sketching, 
instead  of  wandering  about  in  the  strange  aimless 
way  that  frightened  her — up  and  down  tne  banks, 
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tinder  and  over  the  bridse,  appearing  and  dis- 
appearinff  like  a  ghost.  Sne  has  a  very  firm  con- 
viction of  his  guilt,  but  I  doubt  if  she  has  any  real 
case  to  go  before  a  jury." 

He  did  not  tell  me  all  this  at  once,  but  at 
different  limes,  convinced  of  my  sympathy  with 
Mary,  in  whom,  like  all  those  with  whom  she 
came  into  close  contact,  the  young  surgeon  was 
much  interested. 

He  had  not  attended  the  family  at  Meadow 
Bridge  Cottage  very  long,  having  succeeded  an 
older  man,  who  had  now  retired  from  regular 
practice. 

This  man— the  Doctor  Tyson  of  whom  rumour 
had  spoken  before  with  regard  to  the  case — had 
attended  Matthew  in  a  serious  illness  years  before, 
and  would,  so  I  now  understand*  come  forward 
with  evidence  tending  to  prove  Matthew's  pro- 
bable insanity.  The  illness  had  been  the  result 
of  an  accident,  and  this  accident  was  tho  beginning 
of  those  troubles  to  which  Mrs.  Jimson  referred 
when  she  spoke  to  me  of  Matthew  Gibson  the  first 
time. 

In  earlier  days  Matthew  had  been  a  game- 
keeper to  Colonel  liace.  His  youngest  son  and 
favourite  child,  familiarly  known  in  the  valley  as 
young  Mat,  had  acted  under  him  as  gamekeeper's 
assistant. 

The  two  were  out  together  one  day  when  young 
Mat,  in  attempting  to  knock  down  a  rabbit  which 
crossed  his  path,  accidentally  struck  his  father  on 
the  head.  A  long  and  dangerous  illness  resulted, 
from  which  Matthew  slowly  recovered,  showing  a 
strange  suUenness,  and  being  subject  to  violent 
fits  of  temper  for  a  time.  These  symptoms  passed 
gradnally  away,  however;  and  he  was  regarded 
as  completely  recovered,  but  not  so  strong  and  fit 
for  active  work  as  he  had  been ;  so  that  Colonel 
Bace  appointed  another  gamekeeper  in  his  place, 
and  gav6  Matthew  odd  bits  of  easy  work  to  ao  for 
regular  wages,  which  gradually  settled  into  a  small 
sinecure  pension. 

Matthew  was  perfectly  content  with  this 
arrangement. 

Matthew's  wife,  meanwhile,  had  fretted  a  great 
deal  over  his  illness,  and  reproached  the  boy  who 
was  the  cause  of  it.  Young  Mat,  to  escape  the 
troubles  of  home,  went  off  and  enlisted,  to  die  of 
cholera  abroad  before  his  father  was  well  enough 
to  understand  what  had  happened. 

Matthew  felt  no  anger  against  his  son,  but  he 
never  forgave  his  wife  for  driving  the  boy  away. 
It  was  said  that  the  old  woman  had  been  worried 
and  fretted  into  her  ^rave. 

After  her  death  Matthew  gradually  re- 
covered his  old  cheerfulness,  became  much 
attached  to  his  grandchildren  —  daughters  of 
an  elder  son  than  Mat — and  lived  a  harmless, 
kindly,  though  somewhat  feeble  sort  of  life. 
His  evident  fondfless  for  Dolly  made  all  the 
mothers  in  the  valley  love  and  trust  him ;  and  he 
had  been  kind  to  Mary  until  recently,  when  she 
had  opposed  some  of  his  wishes  and  shown  a  dis- 
agreeable inclination  to  *'  spy  on  him." 

On  the  whole,  Matthew  Gibson's  reputation  had 
been  that  of  an  eccentric  but  exceedingly  good 
and  gentle  old  man. 

(To  he  concluded  nemt  toeeh.) 


AN  AWKWARD  SITUATION. 

BY  HUGH  COLEHAN  DAVIDSON. 

I HAD  been  shooting  all  day  with  very  in- 
different success,  for  the  wind  had  been  high, 
the  snipe  wild,  and  my  nerves  altogether  out  of 
order.  Grip,  too,  a  handsome  young  pointer,  had 
been  unusually  tiresome.  Not  satisfied  with  de- 
liberately seizing  one  bird  in  his  mouth— a 
performance  that  he  will  be  unlikely  to  repeat 
m  a  hurry — he  had  flushed  several  others  long 
before  I  could  get  within  range.  In  fact,  we  had 
both  behaved  hke  duffers,  though  at  the  time  I 
naturally  laid  all  the  blame  upon  him.  After 
tramping  through  many  miles  of  bog  and  heather, 
mountain  and  moor,  I  was  bringing  back  au 
empty  bag,  or  nearly  so.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  I  or  Grip,  skulking  along  at  my 
heels,  looked  the  more  crestfallen.  What  with 
bodily  fatigue  and  mental  depression,  I  %vjia 
thoroughly  exhausted  on  my  arrival  at  Cronk- 
ghlass. 

Mary,  the  housemaid,  met  me  in  the  hall.  The 
family,  she  said,  had  gone  tp  supper  at  Mr. 
Eitchie's.  Would  I  follow,  or  would  I  prefer  to 
stay  quietly  indoors  P 

1  had  no  hesitation  in  choosing  the  latter  alter- 
native.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  a  stranger  to  me,  his 
house  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  I  was  - 
in  no  condition  for  another  walk — ample  reasons 
for  deciding  to  remain  where  I  was. 

Cronkghlass  was  a  fine  old  country-house,  about 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  town  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea.  There  was  a  high  mountain  range 
in  the  background,  and  the  country  around  was 
wild,  rugged,  and  thinly  populated,  merely  an 
occasional  labourer's  cottage.  It  belonged  to  ra^ 
friend  Ralph  Corcoran,  who  lived  there  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  Philip  and  Jennie,  aged 
twenty- two  and  nineteen  respectively.  Though 
not  wealthy  according  to  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  they  had  no  lack  of  worldly  comforts, 
and  a  more  simple,  cheerful,  affectionate  family 
it  would  be  difficult  to  meet. 

Ralph  and  I  had  been  at  the  same  school,  the 
same  college  at  Cambridge,  and  since  then  it  had 
come  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  I  was  to 
spend  several  weeks  every  year  at  Cronkghlass. 
On  the  present  occasion  my  visit  was  rather  out  of 
due  season,  the  month  of  October  being  an  un- 
interesting time  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but,  as  I 
had  beeu  completely  knocked  up  by  overwork,  a 
rest  had  become  absolutely  necessary,  and  my  old 
friend  Ralph's  invitation  had  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Being  very  fond  of  shooting,  I  had  plenty  of 
congenial  occupation,  and  a  week  had  glided  by 
rapidly.  Perhaps  severe  bodily  exercise  was  not 
the  best  remedy  for  a  weary  brain  ;  but  I  candidly 
admit  that  I  nave  never  had  a  liking  for  tho 
middle  path  which  some  consider  the  safest. 
Ralph  had  repeatedly  urged  a  little  moderation, 
but  my  invariable  reply  had  been  that  I  must 
shoot  while  I  had  the  ctiance.  This  morning  some 
business  iu  connection  with  the  property  had  pre- 
vented hiui  from  accompanying  me  as  usual,  and 
Philip  also  having  had  an  engagement,  I  had 
been  obliged  to  go  alone.  Before  starting  I  had 
been  reminded  of  the  inviU^tion  to  Mr*  Ritchie's, 
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but  had  said  that  as  I  might  not  return  until  late, 
they  were  not  on  any  account  to  wait  for  me,  and 
that  I  might  not  care  to  go  at  all.  Thus  it  was 
that  I  had  the  house  all  to  myself  in  the 
evening. 

I  must  say  that  for  the  moment  I  was  glad  to 
be  alone.  Tired,  worried,  and  out  of  spirits  as  I 
was,  any  obligation  to  talk  and  keep  up  appear- 
ances would  have  been  well-nigh  intolerable.  I 
took  off  my  heavy  shooting-boots  in  the  hall,  and 
gave  them  to  Mary  to  carry  into  the  kitchen; 
telling  her  at  the  same  time  that  I  should  like 
something  to  eat  as  soon  as  possible.  My  slippers 
were  in  the  study,  or  perhaps  armoury  would  be 
a  better  name  for  Balph's  sanctum ;  a  neat  little 
washstand  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and  as 
there  had  been  no  rain,  my  clothes  were  quite  dry; 
80  there  was  no  need  to  go  upstairs.  This  at  any 
rate  was  some  comfort. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  I  did  was  to  extract 
the  cartridges,  aud  return  them  all  to  the  stores 
in  the  study.  My  breechloader  I  placed  in  the 
hall,  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  upstairs  so  as 
to  clean  it  before  breakfast.  Then  after  soap  and 
water  had  made  me  sufficiently  presentable  for  my 
own  society,  I  crawled  into  the  ouaint  oak-panelled 
dining-room.  A  cheerful  log-nre  was  blazing  in 
the  tiled  grate,  and  I  wearuy  dropped  into  the 
armchair  m  front  of  it. 

Grip,  the  rascal,  was  already  curled  up  on  the 
hearthrug.  But  at  mj  approach  he  raised  his 
head  with  a  pitiful  inquiring  look,  as  if  he  dreaded 
a  further  reprimand  for  his  atrocious  conduct. 
Being  still  angry,  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  but 
gazed  moodily  into  the  fire,  while  with  his  head 
between  his  forepaws  he  lay  watching  for  some 
sign  of  forgiveness.  We  were  not  a  very  sociable 
couple  that  evening,  but  I  shared  my  supper  with 
him  nevertheless. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  housemaid  came  in  to 
dear  away.  Although  I  have  not  yet  reached  the 
age  that  will  complacently  confess  to  a  snooze 
during  the  davtime,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  fire  had  proved  rather  powerful.  Any 
way  it  took  me  a  few  moments  to  grasp  the 
situation. 

**  The  servants  are  going  to  bed  now,  sir,"  she 
said  just  before  leaving  the  room.  "Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  first  ?  ' 

*'I  think  not,  Mary;  except  bring  me  my 
candlestick.'* 

"  Then  you  won't  sit  up  for  Mr.  Corcoran  P  " 

**  No,  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open  as  it 
is."  This  was  a  perfectly  true  statement.  If  it 
led  the  unsuspicious  Mary  to  a  false  conclusion 
that  was  her  look-out.  ''When  do  you  expect 
them  back  P  " 

"  The  mistress  said  about  half-past  twelve,  but 
I  was  not  to  wait  for  them." 

*'  Then  good- nighty  Mary/'  I  said,  thinking  that 
not  many  families  showed  such  consideration  for 
their  dependents. 

"  Good-night»  sir." 

She  lighted  my  candle,  placed  it  on  the  table, 
and  then  withdrew.  As  the  servants  slept  in  the 
left  wing,  connected  with  the  kitchen  by  means  of 
a  passage,  but  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, I  was  now  practically  alone  in  this  ghost- 
ridJeu  old  house,  for  such  it  was  reputed  to  be. 
Not  that  I  have  ever  been  superstitiouB  or  was 
yet  conscioas  of  any  sense  of  isolation ;  I  was  too 


depressed  and  drowsy  to  think  of  anything  but 
bed. 

When  I  turned  down  the  lamp,  Grip  rose  to 
accompany  me.  He  was  promptly  told  to  lie  down 
and  wait  for  his  master;  which  he  did  under 
protest.  But  as  a  precaution  against  thieves — 
the  idea  would  have  sent  Balph  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  but  I  was  a  Londoner — left  the  door 
ajar,  so  that  the  dog  might  have  access  to  other 
parts  of  the  house.  Then  I  shouldered  my  gun, 
and,  with  the  candle  in  the  other  hand,  trudged 
upstairs  to  my  bedroom. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  gained  the  first  landing 
of  the  broad  old-fashioned  staircase  that  I  began 
to  feel  a  vague  uneasiness,  which  commenced  with 
a  shiver  as  if  I  had  caught  a  chilL  Of  course,  it 
was  extremely  absurd,  but  then  we  are  most  of  us 
liable  to  these  fits  of  irrational  weakness,  and  never 
more  so  than  when  fatigued  in  mind  and  body.  Yet 
my  drowsiness  had  vanished  like  a  fleeting  shadow. 
If  I  had  been  sleeping  all  the  afternoon  and  evening 
I  could  not  have  oeen  more  wakeful ;  all  my  facul- 
ties were  not  only  on  the  alert,  but  also  strangely 
sharpened.  Leaning  against  the  balustrade,  I 
lowered  the  candle  as  far  as  my  arm  would  reach 
and  peered  down  into  the  hall,  without  having  the 
faintest  notion  of  what  I  was  looking  for.  N  ot  a 
moving  thing  was  to  be  seen.  I  stood  up  and 
listened,  with  mv  head  bent  on  one  side,  and 
my  eyes  upon  the  oil-paintings  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  the  staircase.  The  silence  was  intense — 
painfully  intense.  I  stilled  my  own  breathing,  it 
jarred  so  disagreeably  upon  the  leaden  atmosphere 
that  filled  the  house.'  For  the  same  reason,  as  weU 
as  for  fear  of  incurring  my  own  ridicule — and  this 
is  what  a  man  shrinks  from  more  than  anything 
else — I  refrained  from  calling  to  Grip,  glad  as  1 
would  have  been  to  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
company.  The  old  portraits  seemed  to  wear  a 
mocking  expression  ;  not  a  face,  whether  of  courtly 
warrior  or  ruffled  dame,  but  met  mine  with  a 
directness  that  I  never  noticed  at  any  other  time. 
I  certainly  was  "  playing  to  the  gallery,"  but  a 
more  stohdly  cynical  audience  would  l>e  impos- 
sible. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  my  whole  system 
had  been  sorely  overtaxed  and  needed  rest.  While 
rating  myself  for  my  foUy,  I  was  rapidly  working 
myself  up  into  a  state  of  nervous  excitement 
which  would  put  sleep  out  of  the  question. 
Never  before  hsid  I  been  so  distressed  at  the  creak- 
ing of  the  stairs,  every  one  had  its  own  note,  and 
every  note  was  a  discord  making  ever^  nerve  in 
my  body  quiver.  I  felt  inexpressibly  relieved  when 
the  last  flight  was  surmounted. 

My  bedroom  was  on  the  second  and  highest 
floor.  Ealph  had  often  asked  me  to  take  the 
chamber  of  honour  down  below,  but  I  preferred 
the  old  room — the  one  I  used  to  sleep  in  when 
visiting  there  in  my  schoolboy  days.  Several 
doors  were  grouped  close  together  on  the  huiding 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  in  the  centre 
stood  an  ancient  Dutch  clock,  asthmaticai  but 
fairly  reliable.  I  looked  at  the  time.  It  was 
exactly  a  quarter-past  ten,  so  that  my  friends  were 
unlikely  to  return  for  more  than  two  hours. 

It  is  singular  what  trifles  strike  one  when  the 
mind  is  disturbed.  In  front  of  the  clock  the 
carpet  had  come  unstitched  and  was  slightly 
raised  as  if  a  foot  had  caught  in  it — a  supposition 
rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  at 
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one  corner  of  the  arch  there  were  a  few  specks  of 
dast  As  a  general  rule,  I  am  as  blind  as  my 
fellows  to  domestic  details  of  this  8ort»  yet  it 
arrested  my  attention  in  a  moment.  After  usten- 
ing  intently  for  any  sound  downstairs,  I  advanced 
to  the  spot,  held  out  the  candle,  and  gazed  steadily 
at  these  wonderful  dust-specks.  Indeed,  but  for 
the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  I  would  have  gone 
down  upon  my  knees  to  examine  them.  Even  the 
best  regulated  families  are  not  proof  against 
accidents,  was  my  conclusion  as  I  turned  towards 
my  door.  It  was  wide  opeui  This  also  struck 
me  as  an  unusual  circumstance,  though  ib  had 
probably  often  happened  before.  ^ 

It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  my  bedroom 
rather  minuteiy.  It  was  a  good-sized  oblong 
room,  with  a  carpet  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  and 
a  broad  border  ot  dark  oak.  A  large  iron  bed- 
stead stood  against  one  waU,  between  a  cupboard 
in  another  and  the  door,  there  being  about  a  yard 
to  spare  at  the  one  end  and  two  yards  at  the 
other.  It  had  a  thick  valance  which  closed  up 
the  space  underneath  like  a  box,  but  no  other 
fittings,  and  the  top  rail  was  exactly  the  same  as 
the  bottom,  with  the  exception  of  a  Uttle  difference 
in  the  height.  When  the  door  was  open  I  could 
scarcely  pass  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  when  that  was  accomplished,  a  heavy  press 
made  another  narrow  channel  to  be  slipped 
through.  The  fireplace  was  near  the  head  of  the 
bed,  on  the  left ;  a  few  books  wore  piled  on  the 
mantelshelf  within  reach,  and  a  wicker-work  arm- 
chair faced  a  table  covered  with  miscellaneous 
articles,  chiefly  connected  with  gunnery.  The 
one  window  was  opposite  to  the  bed.  There  were 
no  pictures  on  the  walls,  only  a  few  shelves,  a 
couple  of  stick-racks,  a  map  of^  the  estate,  and 
a  bracket  or  two.  Altogether  it  was  a  room  of 
untidy  utility. 

I  had  scarcely  entered  when  I  was  seized  with 
an  unaccountable  feeling  that  I  was  not  alone, 
though  not  a  person  was  visible,  and,  so  far  as 
appearances  were  concerned,  not  a  thing  had  been 
touched.  I  laid  the  candlestick  and  gun  upon 
the  table  at  my  elbow  and,  turning  the  armchair 
round,  sat  down  and  stared  at  we  bed.  Some- 
how or  other,  I  distrusted  it.  My  eyes  were 
attracted  towards  it  by  a  horrible  fascination. 
Strangely  enough,  though  it  could  be  seen  from 
the  landing,  I  had  not  experienced  this  distrust 
before  closing  the  door,  but  the  moment  that  I 
was,  so  to  speak,  isolated  from  the  house,  I  felt 
the  same  chill  shivering  as  before.  The  whole 
thing  was  vastly  absurd,  I  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self, and  yet  had  not  others  said  that  they  had 
felt  the  presence  of  an  intruder  P  A  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood  was  scarcely  possible,  notwith- 
standing the  disarrangement  of  the  carpet  oatside, 
and  then  again  a  modern  bedstead  would  be  an 
odd  haunt  for  an  old-fashioned  ghost.  It  was  too 
ridiculous.  Determined  to  conquer  myself,  I 
walked  to  the  window,  drew  up  the  blind  and 
looked  out. 

It  was  a  wild-looking  night,  though  the  wind 
was  all  overhead.  Scarcely  a  twig  was  stirring, 
and  yet  the  black  clouds  were  scurrving  throng 
the  sky  in  all  manner  of  grotesque  shapes,  fleeing 
in  terror  from  some  mysterious  power.  It  had  a 
peculiarly  weird  effect,  the  stillness  below  and 
the  confusion  above,  with  the  full  moon  as  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  scene.   Cronkghlass  was  perched 


on  the  top  of  a  hill,  up  which  the  avenue  wriggled 
like  a  snake.  I  could  distinguish  the  town  be- 
yond the  trees  in  the  distance,  and,  sweeping 
round  in  an  irregular  curve,  the  sea  glistening  in 
the  moonlight. 

But  my  survey  of  the  landscape  was  little  more 
than  momentary*  I  had  the  strongest  aversion 
to  turn  my  back  upon  the  bed ;  I  felt  that  I  must 
face  it.  My  careful  scrutiny  had  failed  to  detect 
anything  unusual  in  it ;  I  candidly  admit  that  I 
was  a  prey  to  foolish  timidity,  dae  solely  to  ex- 
haustion and  not  to  any  supernatural  warning  or 
nonsense  of  that  sort.  None  the  less,  however, 
I  watched  that  bed  as  oat  watches  a  mouse- 
hole ;  stealthily  advanced  towards  it  with  the  in- 
tention of  lifting  the  valance  and  lookinGp  under* 
neath,  but  drew  back  sharply, — ^why,  I  cannot 
say  ;  sat  down  in  the  armchair  and  watched 
again ;  and  once  more  approached  to  raise  the 
valance.  But  no,  I  would  not  be  so  unutterably 
foolish.  Having  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
checking  mvself  when  I  caught  myself  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  some  irrational  prejudice,  I 
exerted  my  wUl  now  and  began  to  undress. 
While  I  did  so,  I  still  kept  my  eye  on  the  bed 
and  every  now  and  again  stopped  to  listen.  In- 
deed, I  sometimes  ]^aused  in  a  verv  cunning 
manner,  when  an  article  was  only  halt  off  yet  so 
arranged  that  I  could  peep  down  the  sleeve ;  and 
while  pacing  to  and  fro,  keeping  the  bed  well  in 
view,  I  came  to  sudden  halts  at  uneqaal  intervals ; 
but  the  result  was  invariably  the  same — absolute 
stillness  and  silence,  and  the  undefinable  dread 
reigning  over  all.  By  this  time  I  had  learnt  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  qualify  for  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Let  me  sav  at  once  that  had  I  raised  the  val- 
ance, I  should  not  be  writing  this  narrative ;  so 
that  my  dread  of  doing  so  must  be  regarded  as  a 
curious  coincidence,  but  certainly  nothing 
more. 

The  blind  was  still  drawn  up  and  I  determined 
to  leave  it  so,  and  as  the  moon  was  in  the  front 
of  the  house,  its  light,  though  fitful,  came  straight 
in  at  the  window.  When  undressed,  I  laid  the 
gun — ^unloadedf  remember — across  the  armchair, 
within  reach  of  the  bed.  This  again  was  an 
unusual  act,  for  which  I  can  give  no  other  reason 
than  what  has  been  given  already. 

Finally,  I  glanced  round  the  room  to  note  the 
general  arrangement ;  took  a  steady  look  at  the 
valance;  blew  out  the  candle  and  in  the  same 
moment,  through  sheer  force  of  habit,  closed  my 
eyes :  and  so  walked  to  the  bed  very  slowly  and 
deliberately.  Though  the  space  covered  did  not 
exceed  three  yards  at  the  very  outside,  this  walk 
was  the  most  violent  exercise  of  the  will  that  I 
ever  indulged  in ;  the  inclination  to  leap  nimbly 
into  bed  lest  some  invisible  phantom  should 
clutch  me  by  the  ankles  being  almost  irresistible. 
That  fearful  valance  was  to  me  what  the  spider's 
web  is  to  the  fly,  and  yet  with  dogged  obstinacy  I 
stood  by  the  side  of  it  several  seconds  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessarv,  while — zny  eyes  still 
closed — I  pulled  down  the  sheets.   This  done,  I 

fot  slowly  into  bed  and  lay  on  my  back  so  as  to 
ave  Uie  use  of  both  ears.  For  the  time,  I  was 
merely  a  listening  machine;  all  my  brain-power 
being  concentrated  on  the  one  faculty,  which  how- 
ever could  not  detect  the  slightest  break  in  the 
leaden  silence.  The  voice  of  the  sea  would  have 
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been  some  relief,  for  this  fickle  wayward  child  of 
Nature  gives  ooe  an  undeniable  feeling  of  com- 
panionship, but  the  window  arrested  everj 
murmur. 

The  quietude  was  so  sepulchral  that  my  mind 
could  not  be  kept  in  a  healthy  groove.  I  fell  to 
thinking  of  such  of  Ealph*s  ancestors  as  had  died 
in  the  room  and  were  said  to  haunt  it,  though  I 
had  never  encountered  any  of  them.  Once  they 
had  lain  there  in  solemn  silence  as  I  was  now, 
waiting  for — Whirr-r-r-r!  A  ghastly  noise.  I 
positively  sprang  into  the  air  and  then  fell  back, 
angrily  denouncing  my  timidity  and  regretting 
the  invention  of  nerves.  It  was  merely  the  old 
Dutch  clock  in  one  of  its  wheezing  fits ;  laughable 
enough^  now,  but  very  startling  at  the  time. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  it  struck  eleven:  it  sent 
the  notes  pealing  tbrough  the  deserted  house,  but 
without  awakening  any  response. 

A  whole  hour  of  unbroKen  silence  lay  before 
me,  unleES— .  I  did  not  care  to  pursue  the 
reflection  further.  As  I  had  anticipated,  sleep 
had  become  impossible.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  wait,  l;fing  on  my  back,  breathing 
gently  and  listenmg.  For  what?  In  answer 
there  came  a  loud  crack-crack  from  somewhere  in 
the  room.  A  moment's  reflection  told  me  that  it 
Was  caused  by  the  wicker-work  chair ;  a  frightful 
contrivance  to  have  in  any  bedroom,  for  iQl  the 
time  that  you  are  sitting  upon  it»  you  are  winding 
it  up,  and  towards  midnight  it  begins  to  go  on 
like  an  intermittent  alarum  striking  at  frequent 
intervals  until  daybreak. 

Severe  as  the  shock  was  it  taught  me  that  my 
eyes  were  not  hermetically  sealed;  and  by  opening 
them  I  brought  another  sense  into  play.  The 
moonlight  made  fantastical  patterns  on  the  floor, 
the  large  dark  press  near  the  foot  of  the  bed 
had  an  unpleasantly  grim  aspect,  and—yes,  surely, 
the  back  of  the  armchair  oetween  me  and  the 
window  was  altering  its  shape.  Glued  to  the  bed, 
I  watched  it  intently,  but  could  see  no  change  in  its 
pro^ss  or  hear  any  sound.  All  was  as  silent  and 
motionless  as  it  had  been  since  my  entrance  into 
the  room.  Nevertheless.  I  was  not  satisfied ;  the 
light  was  too  changeable  for  certainty ;  and  unable 
to  observe  the  valance,  I  now  transferred  my 
attention  to  the  chair  where  my  gun  was  laid. 

Aji  almost  interminable  time  dragged  by.  To 
me  it  seemed  like  hours ;  probably  it  was  not  a 
single  half-hour.  Nothing  having  come  of  my 
apprehensions,  they  were  beginning  to  fade  away, 
when  of  a  sudden  they  returned  with  tenfold  force, 
I  verily  believe  that  m  the  first  moment  of  the 
shock  my  heart  stopped,  though  it  sprang  forward 
immediately^  afterwards  and  continued  to  beat  with 
painful  rapidity. 

There  ica$  a  man  under  tJie  hed.  1  heard  him 
moving  distinctly.  He  was  creeping  out  near  the 
chair. 

As  soon  as  I  had  grasped  these  facts  my 
energies  returned  with  a  rush.  One  moment  I 
was  a  poor  paralysed  creature,  the  next  a  resolute 
man  without  the  least  feeling  of  fatigue.  Though 
a  fight  against  unknown  weapons  in  the  dark  is 
not  a  pleasant  sensation,  there  was  at  any  rate 
something  human  to  contend  against— something 
to  grapple  with,  be  the  end  what  it  might. 

I  sprang  to  my  knees  and  snatched  the  gun 
from  the  chair,  in  so  doing  I  saw  in  a  paten  of 
moonlight  by  the  bedside  a  most  villanous-looking 


head :  desperately  white  face,  knobby  nose,  thick 
lips,  gleaming^  eyes,  and  black  hair  standing  up  in 
such  short  bristles  as  to  suggest  a  gaol-binl.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  nigger's  head  with  all  the  colour  run 
into  the  stubbly  hair.  My  sudden  action  having 
taken  him  quite  by  surprise,  his  face  was  turned 
up  in  alarm.  He  had  some  distance  further  to 
crawl  before  he  could  rise  to  his  feet,  and  he  was 
evidently  hesitating  whether  to  advance  or  retreat 
In  his  right  hand,  which  was  upon  the  floor,  he 
carried  a  revolver—my  revolver  taken  from  the 
table.  It  had  been  lying  under  some  other  things 
and  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  The  tin  box  of 
cartridges  had  also  disappeared.  Brief  as  my  time 
for  observation  was,  it  was  long  enough  to  note 
these  details. 

Had  I  chosen  I  could  certainly  have  killed  him 
then  and  there,  but  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  even  in  self-defence — well,  I  don't  think 
I  could  manage  it.  In  my  nervous  haste  to  disable 
him  and  anxiety  not  to  do  anything  more,  I 
clumsily  brought  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  down 
upon  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  before  I  could  aim 
another  blow  he  had  disappeared  under  the  valance 
again.  By  missing  this  opportunity  I  gave  him  a 
terrible  advantage.  Neitner  of  us  could  quit  our 
relative  positions,  but  whereas  he  was  perfectly 
secure  from  me,  I  was  liable  to  be  shot  at  from 
any  one  of  the  three  exposed  sides  of  the  bed 
without  having  a  chance  of  defending  myself. 
This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  An  Awkward  Situa- 
tion. 

If  the  moonlight  would  only  last,  my  x>osition 
was  by  no  means  desperate,  but  I  dreaded  the 
darkness.  Though  the  sky  was  clearer  than  it  had 
been  earlier  in  the  evening,  the  moon  was  unfor- 
tunately stealing  round  towards  the  back  of  the 
house.  However,  I  should  be  able  to  see  fairly 
well  for  about  an  hour,  clouds  permitting.  Having 
learnt  from  my  failure  that  there  was  insuflicient 
space  for  swinging  the  gun  as  a  club,  I  intended  to 
use  it  as  a  sort  oi  miniature  battering-ram. 

My  first  proceeding  was  to  send  the  armchair 
flying  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  second  accident,  and  deprive  my  enemy  of  any 
chance  of  gaining  cover.  Then  I  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  and  listened,  glancing  quickly 
from  side  to  side.  Yes,  he  was  moving ;  he  was 
crawling  towards  the  door.  I  made  a  spring  in 
that  direction,  and  grasping  the  gun  nrmly  in 
both  hands,  held  it  over  the  rail  in  readiness  to 
drop  upon  him.  He  stopped,  shuffled  about,  and 
made  for  the  other  end.  Again  I  followed,  again 
he  turned,  and  so  we  kept  on,  as  in  a  game  of 
chess  when  only  two  or  three  equal  pieces  remain 
on  each  side,  and  the  players  go  on  moving  and 
moving  in  the  hope  that  one  may  commit  a 
blunder.  Had  our  awful  game  of  human  lives 
been  submitted  to  an  umpire,  he  might  have  de- 
clared it "  drawn,"  and  yet  I  felt  that  an^  moment 
the  least  relaxation  of  vigilance,  an  incautious 
step,  even  an  accident,  mignt  put  an  end  to  my 
existence. 

During  this  fearfull}[  trying  time  the  man  never 
uttered  a  word,  and  this  gave  his  proceedings  an 
uncanny  air.  Like  a  venomous  reptile,  he  crawled 
stealthily  in  one  direction,  and  when  he  saw  that 
I  was  prepared  for  him  there,  as  stealthily  made 
his  way  in  another.  Fortunately,  I  could  hear 
his  boots  dragging  along  the  oak  floor,  and  as  the 
bed  was  too  low  to  allow  him  to  ^t  fairly  upon 
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his  Lands  and  knees,  his  progress  was  anything 
but  rapid. 

Presently  he  made  an  alteration  in  his  tactics. 
How  he  managed  it  puzzled  me  immensely,  but 
it  gave  me  a  si^rtling  proof  of  the  danger  of  my 
position.  Hearing  him,  as  I  thought,  sneaking 
along  towards  the  top  of  the  bed,  I  turned  to 
follow,  but  just  in  time  caught  sight  of  the  re- 
volver coming  through  the  bottom  rail.  Doubt- 
less that  long  barrel  gleaming  in  the  moonlight 
would  have  made  me  shudder,  had  I  not  been 
obliged  to  act  at  once.  Jumping  on  one  side,  I 
rammed  at  the  hand  that  held  it,  but  not  quickly 
enough  to  do  any  damage. 

And  now  I  became  aware  of  a  new  and  deadly 
peril.  Before  I  could  draw  the  gun  out  of  reach, 
the  man  made  a  frantic  snatch  at  it.  Thank 
Heaven  I  he  missed  it,  but  only  by  about  an  inch. 
As  I  rested  it  on  the  bed,  the  perspiration  was 
standing  in  great  beads  upon  my  forehead,  and  I 
was  trembling  all  over  at  the  thought  of  what  I 
had  so  narrowly  escaped,  perhaps  only  to  fall  into 
later.  If  he  were  to  seize  the  stock,  I  should  have 
no  chance  of  holding  on  by  the  barrel,  especially 
as  when  it  rested  upon  the  rail  the  long  arm  of 
the  lever  would  be  against  me ;  and  after  having 
deprived  me  of  my  only  weapon,  he  could  murder 
me  at  his  leisure. 

I  looked  round  desperately  for  a  cord  to  fasten 
the  gun  to  my  body,  out  could  see  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Indeed,  he  was  in  such  incessant  motion 
under  the  bed,  that  I  had  no  time  to  do  an v thing 
but  watch  and  listen  and  dart  hither  and  thither. 
I  was  thoroughly  alarmed  to  find  that  my  hearing 
was  no  longer  reliable ;  again  and  aeain  that 
murderous  prowler  came  creeping  out  of  the  most 
unexpected  comers.  It  struck  me  at  last  that  he 
had  taken  off  his  boots,  and  was  dra^^ging  them  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  he  himself 
was  going,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
When  I  realized  what  the  cunning  brute  had 
done,  I  confess  that  I  began  to  despair.  The  end 
seemed  a  mere  matter  of  time ;  sooner  or  later  he 
would  catch  me  napping,  and  then  a  bullet  would 
finish  the  unequal  struggle. 

Excitement  had  kept  me  going  so  far,  but 
fatigue  was  beginning  to  reassert  itself.  This 
darting  about  the  yielding  surface  of  a  bed  was 
far  more  wearisome  than  any  amount  of  ordinary 
walking,  and  it  is  no  light  burden  to  carry  one's 
life  in  one's  hand.  Alter  my  previous  mental 
prostration  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing my  energies  at  the  proper  pitch,  the  contest 
seemed  so  hopeless.  Yet  could  not  I  also  practbe 
some  ruse  and  so  make  matters  more  equal  ?  My 
eyes  fell  upon  the  pile  of  books  on  the  mantelshelf. 
I  seized  a  couple  and  flnn^  one  at  the  overturned 
armchair  in  tne  middle  of  the  floor,  hoping  that 
my  enemy  would  fire  at  it  haphazard. 

Not  he.  The  valance  was  cautiously  raised,  as 
I  stood  over  it  with  the  uplifted  gun,  and  his 
head  slightly  protruded.  I  watched  with  breath- 
less excitement  its  outline  impressed  upon  the 
soft  material.  Would  it  come  out  further,  and 
give  me  a  chance  of  life  ?  or  would  it  be  with- 
drawn P  It  lingered  a  moment,  and  then  disap- 
peared, bat  not  before  I  had  grazed  it  with  what 
would  have  been  a  stunning  blow.  I  felt  faint 
with  disappointment,  and  yet  had  to  go  on  follow- 
ing this  crawling  creature  from  side  to  side, 
dod^ng  his  revolver  every  other  minute,  and 
making  wild  rushes  to  prevent  his  escape. 


He  still  preserved  the  same  uncanny  silence: 
even  the  blow,  heavy  as  it  must  have  lieen,  failed 
to  make  him  open  nis  mouth ;  all  that  he  did  in 
consequence  was  to  tear  the  valance  completely 
off  the  bed.  He  was  now  able  to  see  without  any 
trouble.  I  hurled  the  second  book  against  the 
door,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  I  could  no 
longer  deceive  him,  and  doubtless  he  felt  secure 
of  his  prey  eventually. 

After  its  usual  wheezing  fit,  which  so  startled 
us  both  as  to  brinff  about  a  short  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  Dutcn  clock  struck  twelve.  This 
terrible  duel  had  been  going  on  for  barely 
half  an  hour,  and  quite  that  time  must  elapse 
before  Kalph's  return.  In  my  present  state  of 
exhaustion  how  was  I  to  live  until  then  P  The 
thing  seemed  impossible.  And  then  another 
awful  thought  burst  upon  me.  Balph's  first 
proceeding  would  be  to  come  up  to  my  room; 
my  shouts  to  warn  him  of  his  danger  would  only 
bring  him  the  sooner  to  learn  what  was  the 
matter.  The  moment  that  he  opened  the  door 
he  would  be  shot  down  helplessly.  I  clenched 
my  teeth  on  the  resolve  that  oefore  then  the  con- 
test must  be  brought  to  a  close  one  waj  or  the 
other.  I  was  weak  in  body  and  reckless  m  mind, 
prepared  to  fling  my  life  away,  but  determined  to 
ao  so  in  a  manner  likely  to  save  my  friend.  It 
was  not  courage :  it  was  very  nearly  despair.  For 
a  little  while  longer  I  would  struggle  on,  and 
then— 

But  iny  enemy  gave  me  no  time  to  arrange  any 
plans.  He  had  redoubled  his  exertions  since  the 
striking  of  the  clock.  It  subsequently  appeared 
that  he  had  appropriated  the  contents  of  Mrs. 
Corcoran's  jewel-case  and  ransacked  several  of 
the  "^ooms,  and  being  probably  aware  of  the  hour 
at  which  Balph  would  return,  he  was  anxious  to 
make  his  escape  before  then.  Thus  it  was  tacitly 
arranged  between  us  that  our  duel  must  terminate 
within  half  an  hour,  if  possible. 

I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  measur- 
ing the  distance  between  it  and  the  door,  and 
thinking  that  if  the  two  had  only  been  a  foot 
closer  together  I  could  have  smasned  the  panel 
and  leaped  through  on  to  the  landing,  when  a 
fresh  terror  was  launched  against  me.  The  re- 
volver hod  not  shown  itself  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  my  enemy,  who  was  prudently  withholding 
his  fire  until  he  could  take  aim.  had  been  unusu- 
ally quiet  This  circumstance  had  only  added  to 
my  alarm,  and  I  now  learned  the  reason  of  it. 
The  foot  of  the  bed  began  to  rise  slowly  and 
gradually.  I  was  quite  dazed  at  the  brute's  in- 
genuity. I  felt  my  flesh  creeping  at  the  prospect 
of  being  hurled  backward,  bed  and  all,  and  shot 
as  I  lay  defenceless  upon  the  floor.  Gathering 
myself  up  for  a  mighty  spring,  I  came  down  with 
all  my  weight  upon  the  foot  of  the  bed.  It  shook 
a  little,  but  scarcely  sank  at  all.  He  was  support- 
ing it  upon  his  back. 

While  I  stood  there,  stamping  heavily  upon  a 
slight  elevation  that  was  rising  in  the  centre, 
suddenly  there  flashed  through  the  counterpane 
between  my  feet  the  cold  cruel  glitter  of  steel.  I 
staggered  back  with  a  shudder.  An  inch  either 
way,  and  it  would  have  passed  through  one  of  my 
feet.  It  was  mj  own  hunting-knife  which  had 
been  suspended  in  its  leather  case  from  one  of  the 
racks,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  as  sharp  as  a  razor. 
Before  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  it  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  bed  was  again  tilting  still  more. 
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Again  I  leaped  npon  it,  and  again  the  knife 
sprang  through  and  vanished  while  I  was  gazing 
at  it  in  terror.  This  time  I  held  my  ground  and 
the  bed  remained  stationary. 

But  while  watching  for  some  sign  of  the  knife 
again,  1  was  startled  at  beholding  the  revolver 
right  round  the  corner.  It  must  have  been  held 
in  the  left  hand  as  far  out  as  the  arm  would  reach. 
As  usual,  it  appeared  only  to  disappear.  These 
trints  kept  me  in  a  continual  state  of  panic,  for 
though  fear  of  alarming  the  house  prevented  him 
.  rom  firing  at  random,  his  villanous  head  would 
have  shown  itself  at  the  other  end  of  the  barrel 
unless  I  had  driven  it  back  instantly.  Beset  on 
every  side,  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The 
moon  was  almost  gone,  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds 
was  driving  across  the  sky,  and — rip  1  the  horrible 
knife  leaped  up  close  to  my  feet. 

I  made  a  rough  guess  at  the  time.  A  quarter- 
past  twelve !  In  ten  minutes  either  he  or  I  must 
fall.  These  are  commonplace  words,  yet  if  you 
will  picture  the  scene  in  the  dim  light  of  the  plain 
old-fashioned  bedroom — on  the  bed,  a  desperate, 
jaded,  wild-eyed  man  armed  only  with  an  empty 
gun,  and  under  the  bed,  and  supporting  the  foot 
of  it  on  his  back,  a  villanous-looking  crawling 
brute,  like  a  bleached  nigger,  plying  a  hunting- 
knife  in  one  hand,  and  holding  a  revolver  in  the 
other — ^you  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  our 
struggle. 

Gould  I  not  fight  him  through  the  bed  P  I  set 
to  work  tearing  up  pillows,  bolsters,  and  clothes, 
and  makinpr  of  them  a  safer  platform  to  stand 
upon,  all  the  while  holding  the  gun  in  one  hand 
and  obliged  to  stop  every  other  moment  to  beat 
him  back.  When  I  had  doubled|up  the  mattress, 
I  was  secure  from  any  further  attacks  from  below, 
but  I  soon  learned  that  I  had  exposed  myself  to 
a  worse  danger. 

The  sound  having  told  him  what  I  was  doing, 
he  lowered  the  bed  to  its  original  position,  and 
was  creeping  alon?  beneath  the  thin  palliasse, 
through  which  the  knife  was  darting  like  lightning. 
If  I  had  ventured  to  follow  him  I  should  have 
been  struck  down  in  a  moment,  and  yet  I  had  to 
stop  his  progress  at  once.  It  was  weary,  weary 
work,  this  fight  for  dear  life ;  no  words  can  tell 
its  weariness,  but  for  the  few  remaining  minutes 
I  yrsA  determined  to  fight  on.  (^uick  as  thought 
I  flung  the  things  back  into  their  places,  sprang 
across  the  bridge  thus  formed,  and  raised  the  gun 
aloft  to  dash  down  upon  him.  But  he  stopped,  as 
he  always  did  when  I  was  ready  waiting  for  him. 

Five  more  minutes!  Pive  short  minutes!  When 
they  had  elapsed  I  had  determined  to  get  down  on 
the  floor,  make  an  attempt  to  strike  at  him  under 
the  bed,  and,  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted,  get 
shot  in  so  doing.  As  the  time  shortened  I  clung 
more  tenaciously  to  life,  notwithstanding  the 
sickening  sensation  that  was  gradually  stealing 
away  my  energies,  but  I  could  not  be  guilty  ot 
such  brutality  as  allowing  Balph  to  fall  into  this 
deadly  mantrap. 

While  I  was  standing  in  the  same  place  and 
attitude,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  coil  of  rope  upon  the 
top  of  the  cupboard  in  the  wall.  It  gave  me  a 
faint  gleam  of  hope,  inexpressibly  sweet  at  such 
a  moment.  It  had  fastened  up  my  book-box,  and 
was,  I  knew,  stout  and  strong.  I  reached  oat  the 
gun,  slipped  it  inside  of  the  coil,  and  so  got  pos- 
session of  it.    After  hastily  making  a  running 


noose,  I  laid  the  gun  down  with  the  barrel  through 
the  top  rail,  while  I  myself  peered  over  the  bottom 
one.  It  was  a  last  resource ;  neck  or  nothing.  I 
staked  my  life  on  this  one  throw.  If  my  strata- 
gem failed  I  was  done  for,  as  I  had  no  longer  the 
gun  to  drive  my  enemy  back.  To  describe  the 
wild  excitement  of  that  moment  would  be  impos- 
sible. My  heart  was  beating  so  frantically  that  I 
thought  he  also  must  hear  it. 

Working  the  gun  with  my  foot  so  as  to  make  him 
suppose  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  I  watched 
the  bottom  as  a  terrier  watches  for  a  rabbit. 
His  stubbly  black  hair  came  slowly  into  view.  I 
could  see  it  distinctly,  for  the  moon  had  now  gone 
so  far  round  as  to  throw  her  light  upon  the  spot. 
It  came  out  cautiously,  inch  by  inch.  Great 
heavens!  how  my  hands  were  trembling,  as  I 
stood  there  with  the  noose  over  my  shoulaer  and 
my  body  bent  forward  in  painful  anxiety  1  Though 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  my  impatience,  1  ms^e 
another  rattle  with  the  gun.  The  brutal  nigger- 
like head  came  out  an  inch  or  two  more—a  little 
further — a  little  further  again — and  then.  Swoop! 
I  crashed  down  upon  it  with  the  rope.  I  cangnt 
it ;  yes,  I  caught  it,  and  pulled  with  every  atom 
of  strength  remaining  in  my  body.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  I  felt :  I  only  know  that  one  idea  had 
fired  my  brain  and  driven  ont  all  others^that  I 
had  to  pull  if  I  would  live. 

Still  this  horrible  being  neither  spoke  nor 
uttered  a  single  sound.  Alarmed  at  the  unac- 
countable silence,  I  leaned  forward  and  peeped 
down  at  him.  Flash !  Bang !  A  bullet  whistled 
passed  my  face,  so  close  as  almost  to  graze  the 
skin.  The  shock  caused  me  to  recoil  suddenly, 
but  not  before  I  had  seen  what  made  my  heart 
sink  like  lead.  He  had  got  his  right  hand — ^the 
one  with  the  knife — between  the  noose  and  his 
neck,  and  his  left,  holding  the  revolver,  was  free. 
If  he  should  manage  to  cut  the  rope ! 

Setting  my  feet  firmly  against  the  rail,  I  pulled 
as  I  had  never  pulled  before,  my  teeth  clenched, 
my  eyes  glaring,  all  my  muscles  in  knots. 
Something  clattered  upon  the  floor.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  rope  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  I  fell  backwards  powerless,  defenceless, 
waiting  for  the  shot  that  was  to  end  my  existence. 

The  norrors  of  a  lifetime  were  concentrate  in 
that  moment,  for  it  was  but  a  moment. 

There  was  a  scamper  on  the  stairs;  a  burst 
against  the  door  whicn  flew  open,  the  lock  being 
as  defective  as  in  old  houses  generally ;  and  sum- 
moned by  the  sound  of  the  revolver.  Grip  stood 
in  the  doorway,  paused  an  instant  to  comprehend 
the  situation,  and  then  sprang  at  the  man  before 
he  had  time  to  use  the  knife. 

I  jumped  htintically  to  my  feet. 
Have  at  him.  Grip  1 "  I  shouted  in  my  excite- 
ment.  ''Have  at  him,  good  dog!   Seize  him, 
Grip !   Seize  him !   Have  at  him  again  I " 

I  lestped  over  the  rail,  but  the  struggle  was 
over.  Grip  had  got  my  enemy  securely  by  the 
throat. 

When  I  had  firmly  bound  him  with  the  rope, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  did  a  very  unmanly 
thing — fell  down  in  a  dead  faint  by  the  side  of 
Grip's  prisoner.  At  any  rate,  when  Ralph  re- 
turned shortly  after  half-past  twelve,  he  found 
us  lying  side  by  side  and  the  faithful  old  dog 
sitting  at  our  heads  as  motionless  as  a  soldier  on 
guard. 
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A  Stobt  of  tub  T£ND£b  Fabsion. 

BY  J.  H.  BABRIE. 

NOT  five  minutes  ago  a  pair  of  horses  witb 
their  cars  in  white  clattered  away  from  our 
door  and  round  the  corner.  The  last  glimpse  I 
had  of  Thomas  L.  Gilraore,  my  husband  of  an 
hour,  he  was  assisting  a  blushing  young  lady  who 
calls  me  brother  into  the  wedding  coach.  The 
circumstances  were  peculiar  and  not  without  their 
element  of  pathos.  Legally  Jenny  is  his  wife,  but 
morally  he  was  pledged  to  me.  Though  I  am  of 
the  male  sex  I  nave  little  doubt  that  1  could  get 
damages  out  of  him  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  It  was  I,  John  Hubbard,  whom  he 
wooed  and  won.  A  score  of  times  has  he  inti- 
mated to  me  by  letter-post  that  I  am  the  noblest 
of  the  other  sex.  Through  the  same  convenient 
medium  he  has  admitted  an  unaccountable  but 
undoubtedly  genuine  yearning  to  kiss  the  hem  of 
my  garment  (why  the  hem  P),  witting  not  that  I 
have  no  garment  of  the  kind  he  means,  and  con- 
sequently no  hem  to  kiss.  Otherwise  T.  L.  Gil- 
more  would  ere  this  have  been  allowed  to  gratify 
his  passion.  I  am  still  able  to  produce,  in  a 
couit  of  justice,  a  copy  of  the  note  in  which,  after 
admitting  that  he  was  not  wholly  indifferent  to 
me,  I  referred  him  to  my  mother.  But  of  course 
I  have  no  intention  of  making  things  unpleasant 
for  him.  He  has  taken  Jenny  with  nim  believing 
her  to  be  another,  so  no  blame  can  attach  to  him. 
There  is  no  probability  of  his  ever  discovering 
the  mistake,  unless  I  ^ve  him  a  hint,  and  I  have 
already  surrendered  ^1  claims  to  him.  Yet  a 
rush  of  thoughts,  too  turbulent  for  utterance, 
well  up  to  my  mouth  as  I  take  my  last  look  of 
a  husband  who  must  never  know  me.  He  is  my 
third.  The  pathetic  and  the  practical  are 
strangely  blended  in  this  life  of  ours.  Gulping 
my  emotions,  I  take  a  steady  aim  with  a  high- 
heeled  slipper  and  stove  in  Thomas  L.  Gilmore's 
hat.  It  IS  curious  that  I  should  find  a  relief  in 
this.  Yet  I  would  that  we  had  parted  otherwise 
than  thus. 

When  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  died  away,  I  did 
not  return  to  the  wedding  breakfast.  There  was 
something  distasteful  about  it  to  me  now,  and  I 
felt  that  the  congratulatory  toasts  would  fall  ful- 
somely  on  my  ear.  The  company,  of  course, 
laboured  nnder  the  same  misapprehension  as  the 
bridegroom.  Slipping  past  the  hum  of  speech- 
making,  I  escaped  upstairs,  and  found  myself  in 
the  room  where  we  had  first  met.  Why  my  feet 
should  have  carried  me  there  I  have  not  the  most 
remote  conception,  unless  it  was  because  the 
house  is  of  limited  dimensions.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  sentiment  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  I 
never  cared  the  smallest  of  silver  colas  for  Thomas 
L.  Gilmore.  Good  honest  fellow,  how  well  I 
remember  that  dav,  and  what  an  ass  I^  thought 
him  1  He  sat  in  the  armchair  by  the  window  on 
the  antimacassar  that  my  dear  mother  spreads  so 
carefully  over  it  to  hide  the  rent  in  the  velvet,  and 
gaped  at  Jenny.  I  always  wondered  what  men 
saw  in  Jennv,  though  she  undoubtedlv  could  pin 
herself  artfully  tog^her.  They  should  have  seen 
her  ten  minutes  after  they  left  the  house,  for  in 


the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle  Jenny  liked  her 
ease,  aiid  began  to  take  out  the  pins  the  moment 
the  front  door  closed.  At  this  time  Thomas  L. 
Gilmore  wore  sensible  kid  gloves,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  things  he  afterwards  carried  about 
with  him.  They,  however,  were  a  gift  frona  Jenny, 
who  sent  them  to  him  with  a  note  saying  that 
"  every  stitch  in  them  was  worked  with  her  love." 
It  was  my  other  sister,  Susv,  who  sewed  them. 
In  our  family,  you  see,  we  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  Susy  does  the  sewing.  She  is  the 
kind  of  girl  that  fellows  think  would  make  a  fine 
wife  for  other  fellows. 

Jenny  was  at  the  piano  floundering  through  a 
march  in  something,  and  foolish  Thomas  Ju 
Gilmore  clutched  his  hands  in  a  nervous  ecstasy. 
It  was  a  daring  thin^  in  Jenny  to  do  to  try  him 
with  music  the  very  farst  time  he  had  been  m  the 
house,  for  her  playing  is  perhaps  the  worst  thing 
she  does.  On  the  other  hand,  she  has  a  neat  little 
back,  which  goes  off  in  shakes  and  trembles  a.t  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  it  shows  well  on  a  piano- 
stool.  When  T.  L.  Gilmore  ventured  a  small  joke, 
for  making  which  I  had  myself  been  taken  to  task 
by  Jenny  earlier  in  the  day,  that  innocent  little 
back  went  into  convulsions.  This  daring  experi- 
ment of  Jenny's  was  warranted  by  results.  He 
was  a  "  gentleman  farmer,**  and  had  come  to  us 
with  an  introduction,  two  things  that  perhaps 
justified  my  little  sister — I  am  told  that  Thomas 
L.  Gilmore  calls  her  "  Baby" — in  putting  him  to 
the  test  at  once.  Though  I  am  only  in  my 
twentieth  year,  the  other  two  husbands  whom  I 
have  morally  married  have,  of  course,  made  a 
cynic  Of  me,  and  I  already  took  a  far  greater 
interest  in  Thomas— as  he  used  to  sign  himself — 
than  he,  at  this  early  stage  in  our  acquaintance^ 
took  in  me.  I  had  been  invited  upstairs  with  an 
eye  to  business — after  Jenny  had  had  him  for  a 
little  while  to  herself— and  I  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  My  cue  at  such  a  time  is  to  say  cer- 
tain pre-arranged  sarcastic  things  to  Jenny,  so 
that  she  may  wither  me  up  with  pre-arranged 
smart  replies.  This  is  found  useful  where  the 
victim  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  a  sen^e  of 
bumour.  An  occasional  quarrel  excepted,  Jenny 
and  I  are  really  the  best  of  friends,  and  always 
ready  to  give  each  other  a  lift.  It  is  an  under- 
stood thing  in  our  family  that  none  of  the  girls 
can  get  married  without  my  assistance.  1  nad 
already  a  splendid  reoutation  to  look  back  upon— 
even  though  we  haa  missed  fire  once  or  twice— 
and  Jenny's  time  had  now  evidently  come.  In 
our  family  the  girls  are  the  anglers,  as  it  werOy 
but  I  carry  the  gaff. 

Well,  that  was  our  first  meeting,  and  I  give  it 
this  space  because  though  there  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  about  it,  so  much  came  of  it.  It  u 
natural  that  one  should  dwell  fondly  on  his  first 
meeting  with  his  third  husband.  I  still  feel 
Thomas  L.  Gilmore  taking  my  hand  in  his,  and 
holding  it  a  moment  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  When  I  heard  him  clanging  the 
garden  gate,  I  made  a  bolt  for  the  pantry,  just  in 
time  to  catch  Jenny— who  is  a  oie-away  young 
thing  in  company — making  off  with  the  cold  roast 
beef. 

So  far,  it  must  be  admitted,  Jenny  had  done  the 
running  for  herself,  and  I  would  be  romancing  did 
I  pretend  that  Thomas  L.  Gilmore  was  already 
enamoured  of  her  brother.   It  was  not  until  he 
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left  onr  pleafiant  little  ooantry  town,  and  returned 
to  the  farm,  which  another  man  managed  for  him, 
that  his  feelings  underwent  a  change.  In  other 
words,  for  this  is  what  it  amounts  to,  I  did  not 
step  into  the  arena  until  the  time  for  the  letter- 
writing  came.  Letter-writing  is  my  strong  point, 
and  none  of  our  girls  happens  to  be  good  at  it. 
You  may,  of  course,  say  that  Jenny  should  not 
have  been  writing  to  a  man  to  whom  she  was  not 
yet  by  any  means  •*  engaged."  I  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  argue  that  point.  What  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  that  ^hen  the  man  to  whom 
I  now  bear  such  a  curious  relation  left  us,  he 
had  been  "  struck  "  by  Jenny,  but  no  more.  Her 
letters  to  him  completed  the  business,  and  as  I 
wrote  them  while  she  only  copied  them,  it  is  phiin 
that  though  this  mixes  things  a  little  up,  it  was 
John  Hubbard  to  whom  he  ultimately  made  an 
offer  of  the  hand  which  Jenny  Hubbard  accepted. 
This  will  become  more  and  more  obvious  as  you 
read  on. 

Considered  strictly  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  I  am  less  proud  of  Thomas  L.  Gilmore  than 
of  some  of  my  earlier  conquests.  I  had  brought 
at  least  one  of  them  to  my  feet  without  even  see- 
ing him  at  all^  while  I  had  considerable  oppor- 
tunity of  experimenting  upon  Gilmore  before  we 
took  to  corresponding.  When  Jenny,  for  instance, 
was  to  take  him  out  for  a  walk,  she  would  come 
to  me  beforehand,  and  I  would  put  her  up  to  a 
good  thing.  The  time  being  autumn,  and  Thomas 
evidently  a  man  of  sentiment,  I  sent  them  strolling 
in  a  wood,  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  wade 
through  beds  of  rustling  leaves.  Jenny  had  then 
directions  to  look  around  her  sadly,  and  murmur 
as  if  to  herself,  but  still  just  loud  enough  for  him  to 
hear,  something  about — 

Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves. 

As  she  had  no  memory,  I  found  it  unadvisable 
to  give  her  more  than  one  of  those  at  a  time,  in 
case  she  should  stick  in  the  middle  of  them,  or 
fire  them  off  prematurely  in  order  to  relieve  her 
mind;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  far  a  couplet  a 
day  will  go,  and  Gilmore  never  knew  that  the 
reason  why  Jenny  was  so  comparatively  silent 
during  these  walks  was  because  she  was  saying 
her  quotation  over  and  over  to  herself.  He  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  she  was  steeped  in  poetry 
just  like  himself,  and  that  the  beauty  of  ISature 
made  her  sad.  Milly's  husband  has  the  same  idea 
of  Milly,  and  Nell's  of  Nell.  If  the  three  couples 
should  ever  happen  to  go  for  a  walk  in  a  wood 
late  in  the  year,  I  have  no  doubt  that  force  of 
habit  would  make  the  three  dear  little  women  all 
mormur  at  the  same  time — 

Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  fint^er  on  the  leaves. 

In  all  kinds  of  letter- writing  I  am  equally  at 
home.  Where  it  is  convenient,  I  prefer  before 
beginning,  it  is  true,  to  know  something  of  my 
correspondent,  even  though  it  be  nothing  more 
than  nis  views  on  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill,  or  the  way  he  divides  his  hair.  But  if  such 
information  is  not  forthcoming,  I  generally  know 
my  man  after  his  first  letter  has  been  handed 
over  to  roe.  I  classify  my  husbands— her  pos- 
sibilities, Jenny  called  them — ^intothe  Humorous, 


the  Domesticated,  and  the  Sentimenlal ;  and  I 
find  that  so  far  all  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  have  corresponded  vnth  a  view  to  matrimony 
have  fallen  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads. 
Thus  the  gentleman  who,  knowing  no  better,  calls 
Milly  his  wife,  affords  us  an  interesting  instance 
of  tne  Humorous.  My  most  jocular  letters  to 
him  were  masterpieces  in  their  way,  and  did 
their  work  in  a  very  short  time.  In  his  answers, 
which  were  also  fuU  of  merry  conceits,  he  used 
to  say  that  Milly  Teas  the  cleverest  and  wittiest 
girl  he  had  ever  met,  and  that  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  showing  her  last  note  to  a  friend,  who 
had  nearly  gone  into  hysterics  over  it.  Mill/s 
reply  to  his  entreaty  that  she  (meaning  me)  wonld 
be  his  was  read  aloud  to  the  family  before  she 
copied  it  out  for  transmission,  and  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  worthy  of  the  occasion.  I  was 
glad  to  see  Millv  married  and  fairly  off  my  hands, 
however,  for  she  has  no  sense  of  humoor.  and 
was  the  cause  of  constant  anxiety  to  me  lest  she 
should  miss  out  the  ioke  now  and  then,  and  so 
perhaps  spoil  everything  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
1  always  looked  over  her  copy  carefully  before  it 
was  sent  off,  and  sometimes  insisted  on  her  re- 
writing it.  This  I  found  was  the  only  way  of 
ensuring  accuracy. 

With  Mr.  PhiHp  Tomlinson,  again,  who  thinks 
Nell  is  his  wife,  1  had  to  pursue  other  tactics. 
He  was  never  long  in  your  company  without 
telling  you  bluntly,  whatever  your  sex,  that  he 
was  a  practical  man,  who,  if  he  married  at  all, 
would  choose  a  wife  who  would  make  him  a  com- 
fortable home.  A  pretty  face  he  scorned,  but  he 
admired  a  girl  who  could  make  dumplings  and 
enjoyed  working  a  sewing-machine.  Nell  is  not 
just  the  young  person  I  would  have  selected 
myself  if  I  had  only  been  on  the  look-ont  for  a 
housekeeper ;  yet  Nep  is  Mrs.  Tomlinson  now. 
This  is  how  we  managed  Philip.  First  of  all, 
Nell  created  a  good  impression  by  rushing  to  the 
garden  when  it  was  announced  that  Philip's 
rotund  figure  could  be  seen  approaching,  and 
being  there  discovered  pulling  up  weeds.  Not 
knowing  certain  flowers  from  weeds,  Nell  made  a 
terrible  mess  of  the  garden,  but  we  felt  that,  as 
this  was  her  chance,  considerable  allowances 
should  be  made.  The  relief  in  the  house,  how- 
ever, was  general  when  Nelly  gave  up  the  garden 
aud  took  Philip  indoors.  It  was  now  her  part 
to  rush  off  from  the  drawing-room  every  little 
while  to  see  that  the  scones  were  not  burning,  or 
to  talk  with  the  butcher's  boy  about  the  leg  of 
mutton  he  had  brought  by  mistake  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Nell  even  wanted  to  make  a  cake  and 
give  PhiUp  some  of  it  with  his  tea,  but  the  others  of 
us  thought  that  this  would  be  risking  too  much ; 
so  she  had  to  content  herself  with  talking  about 
the  cake  and  answering  the  door  when  Philip 
called,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  above  her  elbows. 
She  had  dimpled  arms,  Nell,  and  they  looked  well 
and  business-like  covered  with  flour.  When  she 
found,  to  her  consternation,  that  the  caller  was 
Philip,  she  had  of  course  to  blush  and  explain 
that  she  was  making  a  caka  The  worst  tninff 
about  Nell  was  that  she  ventured  too  much,  and 
occasionally  startled  Philip  into  looking  for  his 
hat  by  some  such  injudicious  remark  as  that  if  she 
had  a  horse  she  would  feed  him  on  oats,  as  they 
were  so  much  cheaper  than  corn.  However,  the 
letter- writing  allayed  all  his  fears,  and  Philip  is 
one  of  us  now. 
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Tlie  agricnltaral  colamns  in  tbe  newspapers 
were  a  great  assistance  to  me  in  mj  correspon- 
dence with  Philip.  If  it  happened  to  be  raining 
when  I  wrote  to  him  in  the  fnrtherance  of  Nell's 
interests,  I  expressed  a  fear  that  the  potato  crop 
would  suffer.  In  the  same  circumstances,  when  I 
was  courting  Milly's  husband,  I  would  have  re- 
marled  that  really  it  was  time  for  a  special  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  to  injjuire  into  the  state 
of  the  weather.  My  versatility  is  indeed  surprising. 
In  the  Philip  period  I  posed  as  an  authority  on 
soup-kitchens,  furniture  polish,  cooking,  the 
trimming  of  hats,  tract  distributing,  the  making 
of  preserves,  &c.  I  never  began  a  letter  without 
having  to  admit  that  I  had  spent  the  morning  in 
dusting  the  back  parlour  or  making  a  pie,  and  I 
had  always  to  break  off  suddenly  in  case  the  pan- 
cakes were  burning.  No  wonder  that  Philip  was 
unable  to  stand  it  long,  and  was  always  writing 
to  me  (nominally  to  Nell)  to  hasten  the  happy 
day.  The  whole  affair  was  an  artistic  triumph, 
mainlv  owing  to  Nelly's  good  sense  in  putting 
herself  entirely  into  my  hands.  Even  the  quantity 
of  kisses  sent  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  my 
directions. 

As  I  was  always  a  little  inclined  to  the  senti- 
mental, less  credit  is  perhaps  due  to  me  for  my 
manipulation  of  Thomas  L.  Gilmore.  Thomas  is 
sentimental  even  to  morbidness,  and  used  to  be 
so  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  my  figures  of 
speech  that  he  answered  me  in  verse.  These 
enusions  were  addressed  to  Jenny,  but  of  course 
that  was  because  the  author  knew  no  better.  In 
my  answers  I  always  told  him  which  lines  I  liked 
best,  and  hoped  he  would  not  be  angry  though  I 
tried  to  set  tnem  to  music.  Ho  said  that  he  would 
not  be  angry.  Many  a  pretty  thing  have  I  said 
to  T.  L.  Gilmore  about  the  brevity  of  life,  and  the 
silent  tomb,  and  hearts  that  beat  as  one.  He  hka 
to  this  day  documentary  evidence  that  his  "  Be- 
flections  on  the  Dying  Year  "  (privately  printed) 
affected  me  to  tears,  and  that  1  loved  him  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  him.  I  have  hinted  to 
him  that  if  he  was  untrue  to  me  it  would  break 
the  heart  I  long  ago  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and 
he  knows  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  nothm^  to 
me  so  long  as  he  is  by  my  side.  Ho  has  gratified 
me  more  Uian  he  can  think  by  saying  that  though 
his  mother  was  at  first  adverse  to  the  match,  my 
beautiful  letter  in  which  I  beseeched  her  for  a 
Httle,  a  very  little  of  her  love,  for  her  noble  son's 
sake,  has  completely  brought  her  round.  Jenny 
had  fifty  wedding  gifts,  and  thanked  every  donor 
in  a  suitable  manner  to  my  dictation.  To  the 
young  ladies  I  was  artlessly  gushing,  to  the  young 
gentlemen  maddeningly  formal ;  the  old  ladies  I 
almost  made  to  cry  by  my  beautiful  references  to 
the  days  when  they  too  were  young,  and  with  the 
bald-headed  men  I  fear  I  flirted.  As  I  sit  here  in 
the  room  where  I  have  so  frequently  wooed  and 
won,  within  sound  of  the  merry-making  down- 
stairs, and  sadly  light  my  pipe  with  ^omas's 
"  Elegy  written  on  a  Rotten  Tree-trunk,"  a  soft 
melancholy  steals  over  me  and  I  lean  my  head 
upon  my  hands. 

At  long  intervals  I  pay  a  brief  visit  to  my 
husbands,  with  feelings  that  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  expressed.  At  such  times  it  is  all 
I  can  do  to  keep  from  bursting  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  If  they  only  knew!  It  affords  me  food 
for  reflection  to  note  that  Philip  thinks  he  has  got 


the  most  domesticated  of  wives,  and  that  Milly 
keeps  her  reputation  a^i  a  humorist.  But  it  is 
when  their  dear  little  children  crawl  up  my  legs 
and  amuse  themselves  tearing  the  buttons  off  my 
coat  that  I  feel  my  position  most  keenly.  What 
is  my  relation  to  these  little  babbling  creatures  P 
They  call  me  uncle,  but  I  am  no  ordinary  uncle  to 
them.  Crushing  my  handkerchief  into  my  eyes 
to  conceal  my  emotion  I  lay  them  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor,  and  seizing  my  hat  wander  off  in  the 
direction  of  my  solitary  chambers. 


UNOOMMUNIOATED  LOVE. 

THERE  is  more  love  in  the  world  than  we  are 
apt  to  believe.  There  is  probably  more 
hate  also ;  but  is  that  a  reason  why  we  should 
deny  the  love  ?  It  is  worth  while  to  redeem,  if 
we  possibly  can,  our  hearts  from  the  carking  mis- 
anthropies which  gnaw  into  them ;  and  we  can  do 
this  very  readilj  by  considering  that,  cynics  and 
the  blight  notwithstanding,  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  thinking  better  of  men  and  women  than, 
as  a  rule,  we  do. 

It  is  a  pathetic  truth  that  very  much  of  our  life 
is  incommunicable.  The  inmost  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  deepest  personal  secrets,  both  of  good 
and  of  evil,  are  wholly  known  only  by  the  heart 
that  bears  them,  and,  as  often  as  not,  are  never 
suspected,  even  by  those  nearest  and  most  able  to 
perceive.  Every  one  of  us  is,  each  in  his  way  and 
degree,  "  a  stranger  in  the  earth.*' 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  not  communicated  that 
might  be — which,  in  certain  respects,  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for.  There  are  are  many  things 
which  had  better  not  be  said  under  any  oircum- 
stances ;  and  there  are  many  more  that  nobody 
in  this  world  cares  to  hear,  or  could  be  induced  to 
listen  to,  even  for  a  heavy  consideration.  Unex- 
pressed thoughts,  however,  are  often  right  and 
beautiful.  Thackeray  never  said  a  truer  thing 
than  this  There  are  great  unspoken  thanks 
before  a  fair  scene  of  Nature :  at  a  sun-setting 
below  a  glorious  sea,  or  a  moon  and  a  host  of 
stars  shining  over  it;  at  a  bunch  of  children 
playing  in  the  street,  or  a  group  of  flowers  by  a 
neage-side,  or  a  bird  singing  there.  At  a  hundred 
moments  or  occurrences  of  the  day  good  thoughts 
pass  through  the  mind  which  are  never  spoken : 
prayers  are  made  which  are  never  said ;  and  Te 
Deum  is  sung  without  church,  clerk,  choristers^ 
parson,  or  organ."  This  is  certainly  true,  and 
full  of  consolation  for  many  a  silent  heart. 

Few  there  are  who  have  not  about  them  people 
whom  they  know  love  them,  and  whom  they  love. 
These  affections  are  continually  demonstrated; 
told  in  simple  words  every  nignt  and  day;  re-  , 
vealed  in  the  eye's  silent  eloquence ;  proved  by 
little  sacrifices  as  touching  as  they  are  constant. 
But  there  is  much  love  that  is  not  told,  and  per- 
haps cannot  be  told.  Words,  looks,  smiles,  tears, 
sacrifices — these  are  but  the  outward  signs  of 
what  is  infinite  and  inexpressible.  What  wife,  how- 
ever great-her  happiness,  knows  to  the  full  how 
much  she  is  loved?  What  proud  and  trusting 
husband  is  acquainted  with  half  the  yearnings  w 
that  affection  which  blesses  his  life?  No  doubt 
imagination  helps  the  soul  to  guess  at  what  lies 
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beyond  the  borizon  of  visible  signs  ;  but  bow  far 
and  bow  tmlj  P  We  know  tbat  there  are  certain 
accnmnlations  of  nnmbers  which  are  definable, 
and  can  be  symbolized  in  terms,  bat  which  cannot 
be  comprehended  at  one  view.  The  power  of 
man's  intellect  is  far-reaching;  bat  even  to  the 
mightiest  brain  there  comes  a  point  when  the 
mental  image,  and  therefore  the  wnole  conception 
and  onderstanding,  becomes  nebaloas,  and  melt^ 
mysterionsly  away  into  the  Unknowable.  Jf  tiiis  is 
tme  of  things  physical,  if  it  is  true  of  the  grains  of 
sand  on  the  shore,  and  trne  of  the  star-dasters — the 
immeasurable  concourse  of  glory  and  magnificence, 
which  to  our  eyes  seems  no  more  than  the  pale 
ghost  of  a  little  silvery  cloud  haunting  the 
chambers  of  eternal  night ;  if  it  is  true  of  these, 
it  must  be  still  more  true  of  the  human  soul, 
which  is  at  least  as  mysterious  as  the  universe 
itself.  Indeed  it  were  easier  to  measure  the 
solar  system  than  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the 
most  profound  and  masterful  of  human  passions. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  mother's  love  for  her  child. 
How  can  that  be  expressed?  She  may  be  far 
away  from  it,  or  discretion  ties  her  tongue,  yet 
day  Dy  day,  and  all  day  Ions,  night  by  night,  and 
all  night  long,  she  cares  tor  it,  yearns  over  it, 
prays  for  it,  weeps  or  rejoices  for  it.  The  prodigal 
may  forget  the  very  existence  of  his  mother ;  bat 
she  loves  on  and  on,  and  the  untold,  unteUable 
story  of  her  injured  heart  is  known  only  to  her 
€k>d  and  herself. 

The  affections  of  many  persons  in  this  withered 
world  are  suppressed  by  force — ^that  is  to  say,  by 
what  are  called  "  the  judidons  customs  of 
society."  This  is  especially  true  of  the  fair  sex. 
^  She  never  told  her  love "  xnight  be  be  said  of 
many  more  women  than  it  is,  though  they  do 
oontrive  to  show  it  in  other  ways  than  the  wavs 
of  speech.  The  particular  lady  of  wbom  tne 
words  just  quoted  were  first  used,  did  she  not 
**  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  feed  on 
her  damask  cheek  P  "  Truly,  she  must  be  a  deep 
and  subtle  dissembler  who,  m  such  a  case,  shows 
absolutely  no  sign  to  the  discerning  eye.  But 
then  there  are  so  few  discerning  eyes  in  the  world; 
and  the  customs  of  society  are  so  judicious  I  The 
great  need  of  the  one,  and  the  beautiful  superfluity 
of  the  other,  have  resulted  in  untold  misery, 
in  innumerable  broken  hearts.  But  the  love 
survives,  knd  often  lies  hidden  from  mortal  sight 
and  sympathy  until  the  grave  hides  it  in  silence 
forever. 

It  is,  indeed,  strikingly  true  that,  in  spite  of 
the  incessant  conflicts  of  life,  the  strifes  that 
devastate  the  spirit,  an  infinite  deal  of  love 
survives  to  wander,  so  to  speak,  alone  and 
dejected  in  the  ruins  of  its  empire.  How  devoted 
you  are  to  your  friend  I  You  loved  him.  Tou 
quarrelled.  False  notions  of  self-respect  or  mere 
obstinacv  keep  you  apart.  Yet  you  both  love 
still,  and  tell  it  not  I  Very  often  love  is  disffuised 
in  a  mask  of  hate ;  and  (notwithstanding  the  re- 
marks of  the  cvnics)  there  is  less  falsehood  in  our 

Srofessions  of  love  than  in  our  professions  of  in- 
ifference.  A  man  who  basely  injures  another 
shows  that  he  really  loves  him  in  that  he  assumes 
a  callousness  that  he  cannot  feel,  and  conceals  the 
shame  that  he  feels  only  too  deeply ;  and  often  he 
yrhom  you  consider  your  enemy  really  loves  you 
in  his  heart  of  hearts. 


Is  there  any  utility  in  this  uncommnnicated 
love  P  We  mieht  as  reasonably  inquire  if  there 
is  any  "  utility  in  the  ^lory  of  a  sun-lit  sea,  in 
the  murmurs  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves, 
in  the  song  of  birds,  or  the  scent  of  flowers.  It 
leads  often  to  darkness  and  despair,  but  it  leads 
oftener  to  light  and  strength,  to  ma^animity,  to 
charity  and  patience  and  nope.  Folly  and  pride 
and  care  are  abroad  in  the  world,  no  doubt ;  and 
they  keep  man  from  man,  and  stifle  happiness ; 
but  if  you  consider  this  question  of  uncommuni- 
cated  love  at  all  carefullv,  you  must  see  that^  in 
spite  of  seeming  paradoxes  and  bewildering 
contradicions,  love  silently,  secretiy  governs  all  the 
world. 

H.  V.  Babhitt. 


TAEINO  TIME  TO  CONSIDEB. 

THE  eminent  orientalist,  Oolebrook,  hdd  the 
office  of  District  Judge  at  a  country  town  in 
India,  and,  though  of  course  a  highly  intelligent 
man,  was  not  so  much  esteemed  on  the  rural 
bench  by  reason  of  some  infirmity  of  judgment, 
which  led  him  to  take  inordinate  time  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  decision.  The  following  anecdote  still 
lingers  in  the  district  where  his  multifarious 
labours  lay. 

He  had  had  a  difficult  case  of  robbery  before 
him ;  one  of  those  robberies  engaged  in  by  many 
persons  which  in  that  country  are  called  dacoitres. 
The  night  was  said  to  have  been  moonless,  but 
also  cloudless,  and  the  village  merchant,  whose 
house  had  been  robbed,  had  brought  witnesses  to 
swear  to  the  indentity  of  several  of  the  robbers. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  robbers  were  mufiled  up» 
but  still  their  outlines,  their  voices,  were  sufficient 
to  betray  who  they  were.  When  the  case  was 
concluded,  Colebrook  took  time  to  consider.  Dava 
passed,  but  no  dedsiou.  At  length  such  a  night 
came  round  as  the  judge  required — moonless  but 
cloudless.  All  his  house  servants,  his  grooms, 
gardeners,  &c.,  the  mob  of  an  Indian  establish' 
ment,  were  directed  to  muffle  themselves  up  and 
to  make  an  attack  on  his  house  at  midnight,  and 
not  to  be  sparing  in  cries,  so  that  the  fact  might 
be  tested  whether  voices  could  in  a  hubbub  be 
readily  recognized.  The  attack  came  off,  and  the 
old  judge,  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
hovered  nere  and  there  takmg  observations.  The 
treasurv  was  close  at  hand.  Some  meddler  ran 
and  told  the  Soubahdar,  who  was  sleeping  under 
a  tree,  that  robbers  were  just  npon  him.  He 
called  out  the  Sepoy  guard ;  they  nished  to  arms. 
There  was  a  clatter  of  muskets.  The  men  were . 
got  in  line  for  firing.  Then  the  PoUoe  came  up 
&om  a  nd^hbouring  station.  The  pretended 
robbers  got  mto  a  terrible  fright,  and  began  to 
shout  out  that  they  were  not  real  robbers,  omy  bis- 
trio  ones.  Tremendous  confusion  reigned,  and  at 
length  up  galloped  the  magistrate.  A  confidential 
servant  of  Coleorook  rushed  to  his  side  to  explain 
matters. 

"All  a  mistake,  good  sir,"  he  cried.  "It 
is  only  my  master,  the  Judge,  taking  time  to  con- 
sider." 

Paul  Bsstibok. 
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"YES,  sm." 

Bt  Ika  STAKHOra, 

Cn^PTBR  I. 
**801CETHn(0  MUST,  SHALL  BB  DONS." 

TT  is  always  the  same,  there's  not  sncli  another 

X  bonse  m  the  kingdom,  I'll  venture  to  say. 
No  matter  if  my  very  living  depends  upon  it ;  I", 
can  never  ask  any  one  home.  Home  1  A  niot^ 
home  it  is  to  come  to  after  a  trying  day  of  dis- 
appointments and  weariness — head  aching,  limbs 
aching,  heart  aching — I  get  nothing  but  reproaches 
because  1  am  hot  more  successful — richer.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  I  give  as  much  as  most  men,  and  get 
infinitely, less  than  any  other  1  know  in  return.  I 
am  about  sick  of  it  all/-    •    .  . 

•*  And  whose  fault  is  it,  Mr.  Elisdon,  if  you  are 
poor  P  Isn't  it  simply  shameful  that  at  your  time 
of  life,  with  the  chances  jou  have  had,  that  you 
should  be  in  no  better  position  than  jou  are  ?  " 

"Position!  That  is  just  the  pbmt.  In  town 
my  position  is  good  enough,  I'm  thought  to  be  a 
much  richer  man  than  I  am." 

Ab  you  ought  to  be,"  retorts  Mrs.  Elisdon. 

"As  1  ought  to  be,  certainly,"  replies  her 
husband,  bitterly.  "  But,  as  you  asked  just  now, 
whose  fault  is  it  that  I  am  not  so  ?  How  many 
of  those  chances  might  have  become  certainties  if 
I  could  now  and  then  have  asked  a  business  friend 
or  colleague  to  dine  or  spend  an  evening  at  my  own 
home  ?  But  no,  yon  have  always  set  your  face 
dead  against  it.  The  trouble,  the  expense,  it 
could  never  be  done,  and  so  on.  So  I  have  either 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  dinner  in  town,  or  to  let 
the  chance  drop." 

**  It  is  shamef al  of  you  to  abuse  me  in  this 
fashion,  Mr.  Elisdon.  Don't  I  work  like  a  slave, 
even  going  without  a  servant  ?  " 

"  Well,  can  1  help  that  ?  I  give  every  penny  I 
can  afford,  and  more  than  I  can  afford.  Other 
women,  with  no  more  to  do  with,  can  manage  to 
entertain  their  own  and  their  husband's  friends." 


"Can  they?  You  are  telling  falsehoods,  Mr. 
Elisdon,  and  you  know  it." 

**  You  know  I  am  not.  Can  you  deny  one  of 
the  facts  I  have  asserted  P  Have  I  a  single  friend 
who  visits  me  here  in  my  own  home  ?  And  if  by 
any  chance  I  ask  any  one,  you  take  good  care  to 
give  them  such  a  reception  that  they  never 
willingly  come  again." 

At  this  point  in  the  unhappy  wrangle  between 
husband  and  wife  the  postman  s  knock  is  heard. 
The  letter  proves  to  be  for  Mr.  Elisdon. 

"  Pray  listen,"  he  says  ironically,  and  reading 
from  the  epistle  in  his  hand,  "  Colonel  Sir  John 
Hope,  of  Hope  Court,  writes  to  say  : — he  will  do 
himself  the  honour  of  calling  upon  me  to-morrow 
evening,  nt  my  private  residence,  to  talk  over  the 
proposed  scheme  for  a  line  of  railway  to  pass 
through  Hope  Park." 

.  *'  Of  course  he  can't  come  herct*  exclaims  Mrs. 
Elisdon  iratelv. 

•*  Of  course  lie  can't,"  repeats  Mr.  Elisdon  with 
a  sneer,  "and  so  goes  this  chance  like  the  rest.: 
I'll  never  trouble  about  anything  atrain ;  you  may 
just  do  as  you  can.  I'll  cut  the  wnole  thing,  for 
there's  not  a  member  of  the  family  I  have  to 
provide  for  who  has  one  jot  of  consideration,  much 
less  sympathy,  for  me." 

With  these  words  he  leaves  the  room,  when 
Mrs.  Elisdon  breaks  forth  into  loud  complaints 
against  his  selfishness,  his  unreasonableness,  the 
hardness  of  her  life,  et  cetera^ 

"  But  it  is  very  hard  for  him,  mamma,"  says 
Marion,  the  eldest  daughter. 

"  Oh  you  always  take  his  part,  Marion,  you 
haven't  the  least  consideration  for  me." 

Marion  wisely  ignores  this  speech,  bat  she 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  foolish  woman  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  wno  plucketh  her  house  down 
vrith  her  own  hands.  Mrs.  Elisdon  is  her  step- 
mother. Her  own  mother  died  when  she  and  her 
sisters  and  brothers  were  quite  small  children, 
and  Mr.  Elisdon,  with  a  young  family  upon  hi^i 
hands,  could  do  nothing  better,  he  thought,  than 
marry  again. 

The  brothers  are  all  married — nothing  prevents 
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men  marrying— but  she  and  her  sisters  are  still 
single,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  Whenever  a 
suitor  presents  himself,  Mrs.  Elisdon  is  down- 
rio^ht  rude  to  him  until  she  drives  him  away. 
The  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  t)ut  one  male  creature  who  has  sufficient 
courage  to  still  persist  iu  visiting  them,  and 
Marion  is  obliged  to  snub  him  now  and  again  for 
fear  Mrs.  Elisdon  should  imagine  there  was  any 
"  philandering "  goiu^  on.  Albeit  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house  is  turned  thirty. 

She  is  feeling  very  sore  and  grieved  for  her 
father  iust  now.  She  only  of  them  all  seems  to 
comprehend  what  a  disappointment  his  life  is  to 
him.  A  man  of  great  abilities,  and  censitive  to 
a  degree,  yet  naturally  buoyant  and  hopeful,  she 
has  seen  that  hopefulness  crushed  again  and  again. 
Mrs.  Elisdon's  life  is  not  too  easy  either ;  she  has, 
as  she  herself  says,  '*  plenty  of  hard  work  and 
no  prospect  of  anything  else,  whereas  if  she  had 
married  a  butcher  instead  of  a  clever  man  she 
would  have  been  able  to  have  servants  and  money 
in  her  pocket." 

"  And  now  this  last  chance,"  thinks  Marion 
sadly,  **  It  does  seem  hard  that  it  must  be  let  to 
go  like  the  rest.   Oh,  it  mast  not ! "  impalsively, 

something  must,  shall  be  done  to  prevent  it." 

**  It  is  a  great  pity,  mamma,  don*t  you  thinkP" 
she  says,  tentatively,  "If— if — ^ifc  could  only  be 
managed  ? 

"I  really  think  you  are  out  of  your  mind, 
Marion,''  says  Mrs.  Elisdon,  sharply.  "  Managed^ 
indeed,  without  a  servant,  with  that  old  carpet  in 
the  drawing-room,  too,  with — with  nothing  decent  1 
But  there,  you  are  just  like  your  father,  you  have 
no  consideration.  You  can  suggest  ail  sorts  of 
impossibilities,  perhaps  you'll  find  the  servant  and 
the  carpet?" 

"  I'll  undertake  to  find  the  servant  if  I  can't 
the  carpet,"  says  Marion,  brightly,  "and  don't 
you  see,  mother,  the  carpet  will  quickly  follow." 

"No,  I  don't  see." 

"  Why,  if  Sir  John  Hope  should  approve  of  the 
scheme,  money  will  come  of  it,  and  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  carpets  and  chintzes  will  follow." 

"  Ah,  no  such  luck  for  us,"  eighs  Mrs.  Elisdon, 
"  there  never  is." 

"  Well,  at  least  let  us  give  this  chance  a  trial," 
answers  Marion,  earnestly,  "I'll  find  the  servant.'' 

"Don't  talk  such  utter  nonsense,  Marion,  you 
know  it  can't  be  done." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind,"  says  Miss 
Elisdon,  decisively,  aetermined  to  gain  her  point 
this  once  if  never  again.  "Now,  just  hsten, 
mamma,  to  my  plan — it  is  simple  enouf^h.  It 
will  be  dark,  or  nearly  so,  when  Colonel  Sir  John 
Hope  arrives.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion of  dinner.  Probably  he  will  not  stay  more 
than  an  hour,  at  least  we  are  not  supposed  to 
imagine  he  will.  So,  then,  some  sherry,  whiskey 
— I  fanc^  he  is  Scotch  so  he  will  most  likely  prefer 
the  whiskey — and  biscuits  will  be  sumcient. 
There,  there's  not  much  di£Biculty  about  that,  is 
there?" 

"  Not  much  difficulty  ?  Oh,  dear  no,  of  course 
not.  Bat  with  your  usual  cleverness,  Marion, 
yoa  have  overlooked  the  principal  item — a  well- 
behaved  woman  to  open  the  door,  to  carry  up 
the  tray,  and  answer  the  bell." 

"  Mamma,  I  told  you  I  would  provide  the  ser- 
vant" 
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"  Oh,  yes,  you  told  me,  I  know.  It  is  easy  to 
talk,^  but  /  know  what  it  wi)l  be,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, no  servant  will  be  forthcoming." 

"  The  servant,  just  such  a  one  as  you  describe, 
shall  be  here,"  says  Marion,  emphatically. 

4         •         •         •  • 

"  Of  all  the  mad  ideas !  It  will  be  discovered, 
and  then  what  shall  we  look  like?  I  wont 
consent  to  it,  Marion.  I  shall  tell  your  father, 
as  soon  as  he  comes  in,  and  he  shall  put  a  stop 
to  it." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  do  be  reasonable ! "  says  Marion, 
nearly  beside  herself.  With  fear  and  trembling 
she  has  kept  her  grand  coup  d*  etdt,  a  secret 
until  the  last  moment,  when  Mrs.  Elisdon  worrying 
about  the  non-appearance  of  the  promised  servant, 
Marion  presents  herself  in  that  cnaracter,  arrayed 
in  a  neat  print  gown  and  the  most  fascinating  of 
caps,  before  her  step-mother's  horrified  and  aston- 
ished gaze. 

"  Reasonable  ?  "  reiterates  Mrs.  Elisdon,  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  reason  in  this  family.  And 
pray,  what  are  we  to  do  the  next  time  he  comes?* 

"  It  it  not  at  all  likely  he  will  come  again,  bat 
if  he  should,  we  must  get  a  proper  servant— he 
will  not  notice  the  difference." 

"  Notice  the  difference  or  not  I  won't  consent 
to  it,  Marion,  so  there's  an  end  to  the  matter. 
Go  and  take  off  those  things." 

"  It  is  too  late  now,"  says  Marion,  triumphantly, 
as  a  loud  double  knock  announces  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Sir  John  Hope,  Baronet. 

With  heightened  colour  Marion  hastens  to  open 
the  door. 

"  Mr.  Elisdon  ?  "  interrogates  Sir  John. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answers  Marion,  gravely.  "  Will 
joa  walk  in,  sir,"  and  she  leads  the  way  to  the 
shabby  drawing-room,  not  looking  so  bad  Low- 
ever  in  the  subdued  light.  Then  for  an  instant, 
she  forgets  her  role — not  leaving  the  room  after 
ofi'ering  him  a  chair.  EecoUecting  herself  she 
retrieves  her  position  by  asking,  "  What  name^ 
sir,  if  you  please." 

He  hands  her  his  card. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  and  she  glides  from  the 
room. 

"By  Jove!  what  a— hum — ^graceful  woman,** 
mutters  Sir  J ohn  in  an  astonish^  tone,  as  the  door 
closes  behind  her. 

"  Elisdon  is  not  too  weU  off,  I  should  imagine,"  he 
soliloquizes,  glanciag  at  the  faded  carpet.  "  His 
misfortune  not  his  faulty  I  expect.  Refined  family 
though,  if  the  servant  is  a  type  of  the  rest  of  the 
household." 

Outside  the  door  Marion  briefly  sums  up  the 
distinguished  visitor :  "  Not  too  handsome.  Not 
too  young.  Short — brusque  in  manner.  Scotch 
undoubtedly.  I  like  Scotch  people,  generally,  I 
think  I  like  him.  Hark,  there  is  father — now 
comes  the  tug  of  war." 

"  Marion,"  calls  Mrs.  Elisdon. 

"  Coming,"  replies  her  step-daughter  in  a  muffled 
yoice. 

"  Why,  Marion,  what  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  asked  her  father 
angrily. 

"  Yes,  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  in  jour 
life  befoie  ?  "  says  Mrs.  Elisdon. 

"  Father,"  says  Marion,  meekly,  "  X  did  it  for  the 
best." 
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"  &o  at  once  and  take  tliofte  things  off,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Elisdon,  sternly. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  wonld  be  worse  tban  nscless  to 
do  so  now,  because  I  baye  already  seen  Sir  John 
Hope,  and  it  will  look  so  absurd  for  any  of  us  to 
wait  upon  him,  with  a  supposed  woman-servant 
in  the  nouse.  Let  me  carry  it  through,  indeed  I 
see  no  help  for  it." 

So  Mr.  Eliston  is  perforce  obliged  to  yield. 

It  is  a  trial  almost  beyond  his  gravity,  however, 
when  Marion  having  brought  up  the  tray  with 
refreshments,  asks  in  the  most  respectful  voice : 
"  Hot  water,  sir,  or  cold  P  " 

No  contretemps  happens  to  betray  her,  her 
sisters  taking  care  to  keep  out  of  the  room  when 
she  is  in  it  But  presently,  Janey,  the  youngest 
comes  to  her  in  great  haste. 

'*  Oh,  Polly,  father  wants  yon  to  play  some  of 
those  old  ballads,"  she  says. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  P  "  exclaims  Marion, 
in  tragic  horror.  **  Whatever  induced  the  pater 
to  think  of  such  a  thing  P 

•*  Why  Colonel  Hope  said  he  was  verjr  fond  of 
simple  ballads :  when  father,  without  thinking,  I 
suppose,  said,  *  my  daughter  sings  them  very  well, 
I  consider.'  *  I  should  like  to  hear  her,  then,'  says 
Sir  John,  brusquely.  He  is  awfully  Scotch, 
Marion,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  He  is  none  the  worse  for  that,  I  suppose," 
answers  Miss  Elisdon,  curtly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  ^  I  have  a  fancy  that  Judas 
was  a  Scotchman — it  is  thought  he  nad  red  hair, 
and  most  Scotchmen  have  red  hair  you  know," 
says  Janey,  emphatically. 

**  What  nonsense.  Well,  Colonel  Hope  need 
not  trouble  you  on  that  account,  seeing  that  he  is 
▼ery  bald." 

"  Marion,  you  ought  to  be  Scotch  yourself,  you 
can  be  so — so  abrupt." 

Total  mistake,  my  dear  child ;  I  pride  myself 
npon  being  English  to  the  backbone." 

"  Well,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Marion  P  " 
says  Janey. 

"  Obey  orders,  I  suppose,"  she  replies,  **  1  see 
no  help  for  it" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Miss  Elisdon  appears 
in  the  drawing-room  in  a  white  dress  adorned  with 
pink  ribbons,  ner  hair  coiled  high  up  her  head, 
*'an  alarming  swell,"  as  Janey  afterwards  tells 
her.  She  af^cts  a  languid  grace  of  manner  that 
Sir  John  Hope  finds  particularly  attractive,  yet 
nnder  protest,  and  angry  because  he  does  so. 

"Grand  lady  of  the  family,  evidently,"  he 
thinks.  ''Finds  it  too  much  trouble  to  give  a 
fellow  more  than  two  words  at  a  time.  But,  by 
Jove,  what  an  extraordinary  likeness  to  that 
elegant  serving  maid ! "  as  Marion  rises  to  go  to 
the  piano.  "  Quite  unaccountably  so,  in  spite  of 
her  languid  airs." 

The  Saronet  is  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  and  when 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Elisdon,  he  happens  suddenly  to  note 
how  the  languid  ladyfied  daughter's  face  lights  up, 
he  smiles  curiously  to  himself,  while  Marion, 
catching  that  smile,  thinks  it  makes  him  look  quite 
handsome. 

He  contrives  to  draw  her  into  the  conversation. 
Thrown  off  her  guard  her  languor  disappears  like 
magic,  and  soon  they  are  engaged  in  an  animated 
discussion,  which  flits  from  one  subject  to  another 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasantness.  When 
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the  Colonel  takes  his  leave  they  are  mutually  in- 
terested in  each  other. 

"  It  is  awfully  nice  to  talk  to  a  clever  man," 
thinks  Marion,  the  last  thing  before  sleeping  that 
night.  "Yes,  awfully  nice;  it  is  like  drmking 
champagne — so  exhilarating." 

While  Sir  John,  during  his  homeward  journey, 
finds  himself  continually  thinking  of  Marion 
Elisdon  and  the  tall  waiting-maid. 

"I  always  did  admire  tall  women,"  he  sa^s 
dreamily,  between  puffs  at  his  cigar.  *•  There  is 
an  undulating  grace  of  movement  about  them,  an 
unstudied  ease  and  elegance  of  attitude  in  repose, 

a  John  you're  an  ass.  Have  you  come  forth 

scathless  from  a  hundred  fightft  to  be  smitten 

by  a   .   By  George,  I  don't  know  which  of 

them  it  is.   Can  it  be  that  P   No  1   And  yet  the 
likeness  is  most  startling.    Tet,  if  my  suspicion 
is  correct,  what  can  have  been  her  motive  P 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Marion,  Marion,  where  are  you  ?  "  says  Janey 
coming  panting  into  her  sister's  room.  "  Oh,  hero 
is  a  dilemma  I " 

"  What  is  the  matter  P  "  asks  Marion. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  says  Janey,  exasperated  at  the 
cool  way  in  which  Marion  receives  her.  A  m6re 
tiifie,  only  that  Sir  John  Hope  is  coming  again 
this  evening.  Father  has  just  wired  to  apprise  us 
of  the  fact. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  gasps  Marion,  with  a  groan, 

What  is  to  be  done  now  P  " 

**  Why  you  must  play  the  part  of  Abigail  again^ 
of  course  "  answers  Janey,  coolly. 

"  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  I  had  never  under- 
taken the  part  at  all.  Janey,  I  carCt  do  it  again, 
I  shall  betray  myself,  or  worse,  he'll  discover  the 
cheat,  and  then  what  will  he  think  of  me  P  " 

"  Oh,  he'll  not  find  you  out,  and  yon  must  not 
come  into  the  room  in  your  own  proper  person, 
that  is  all.  You  must  manage  it  somehow, 
mamma  quite  takes  it  for  granted  that  you'll  do  it 
again  to-night" 

**  Does  she  P  "  says  Marion  bitterly.  "  Yes,  it 
is  only  the  first  time  that  any  enormity  shocks 
mamma  But  understand,  J aney,  if  he  ever  comes 
again  you  may  all  turn  servants,  or  do  what  you 
like.  I'll  never,  after  to-night,  play  the  part 
again ! " 

'*  You  never  need  have  done  so,  Marion,  it  was 
your  own  suggestion  entirely,"  says  Janey,  not 
too  amiably. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,"  answers  Marion  grimly ;  "but 
the  next  time  the  serving  maid  will  have  gone  for 
a  holiday,  remember." 

"Very  well,  anything  yon  like,  if  only  you 
assume  the  character  for  this  once,"  answers  Janey 
coolly.  *'  Father  thinks  he  will  be  hero  about 
seven  o'clock." 

"And  it  is  nearly  sir  now,  you  had  better  leave 
me  if  I  am  to  be  ready  in  time." 

It  is  with  uncomfortable  forbodings  that  Marion 
dons  her  neat  servant's  attire.  She  has  scarcely 
done  so  when  the  baronet's  knock  sets  her  heart 
beating. 

"  Why  he  was  not  to  be  here  till  seven,  and  it 
is  barely  half-past  six.  Now,  Marion,  call  np  all 
your  courage  for  you  will  need  it" 

Thus  apostrophizing  herself,  she  goes  to  the 
door.  It  IS  a  clear,  bnght  evening,  and  the  light 
is  full  upon  her  face  when  she  opens  it  Sir 
John  gives  her  one  keen  glance  as  he  inqtiires— 
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Is  your  master  at  home  P  '* 
The  hot  colour  mounts  to  her  very  temples  at 
this   unexpected   question,   but   she  answers 
quietly — 

"No,  sir,  but  he  will  be  in  soon.  Will  you 
wait  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  I  will." 

She  shows  him  into  the  drawing-room.  Before 
she  can  escape,  however,  he  says — 

"  Is  Miss  Elisdon  at  home  ?  " 

"  Which  of  the  ladies  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  she 
asks  with  trembling  lips. 

"  Miaa  Elisdon,  Miss  Marion  "  (he  has  got  her 
name  fast  enough). 

At  this,  her  self-possession  completely  deserts 
her,  and  instead  of  making  an  excuse,  she  just 
stammers  out,  "  Yes,  sir." 

"  Will  you  present  my  compliments  to  Miss 
Elisdon  and  say  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  she 
will  see  me  for  a  few  moments." 

"  I— I — think  she  is  engaged,  sir.'* 

"  I  Iwpe  not.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give 
her  my  message  P  *' 

Marion's  eyes  flash  at  his  haughty  tone. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  and  she  sails  from  the  room  in 
a  very  unservantlike  manner. 

"Hum,  not  so  good  an  actress  as  I  imagined," 
mutters  Sir  John.  *•  I  am  quite  convinced  though, 
now.  What  can  be  her  object  P  It  gets  over  me 
altogether.  She'll  not  come,  of  course.  Send 
some  excude  or  perhaps  take  no  notice  at  all.  But 
I'll  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  now  I  have 
begun. 

Meanwhile  Marion,  in  hot  anger,  determines, 
come  what  may,  she  will  carry  out  her  part.  With 
a  rapidity  of  thought  and  movement  only  known 
to  lithe,  tall  women,  she  changes  her  servant's 
garb  for  a  walking  dress — hat,  gloves,  sunshade, 
all  complete.  Fortune  favours  her,  no  one  else 
knowing  that  Colonel  Hope  has  arrived  yet.  She 
gently  opens  the  house-door,  then  eives  on  impos- 
ing rat-a-tat,  closes  the  door  as  if  she  had  been 
let  in,  then  walks  deliberately  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Sir  John  Hope  I "  she  exclaims  in  polite  as- 
tonishment. 

Sir  John  feels  thoroughly  nonplussed;  it  is 
barely  ten  minutes  since  the  serving-maid  left  the 
room.  He  is  convinced  now,  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake.  He  sees  how  it  has  arisen :  there  is  a 
strong  likeness  between  mistress  and  maid,  yet 
not  so  very  strong,  after  all,  he  be^ns  to  think. 
The  serving- woman  is  a  very  superior  person,  in- 
deed, for  her  position,  but  Miss  £lisdon  is  elegant. 
He  now  dismisses  his  former  suspicion  with  con- 
tempt. 

Marion  exerts  herself  to  talk.  But  soon  no 
exertion  is  needed,  their  ideas  and  sentiments  seem 
to  flow  in  much  the  same  channels ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case  with  any  two  people,  especially  if  of 
opposite  sex,  the  conversation  seldom  if  ever  flags. 
Both  are  astonished  when  the  pendule  chimes 
seven. 

"  Seven  o'clock  ! "  exclaims  Marion,  rising  with 
unfeigned  reluctance.  **  Sir  John,  I  must  rude 
enough  to  leave  you — I — have  an  appointment. 
Perhaps — may  I  presume  to  ask  you  to  tell  my 
father  soP" 

"Assuredly,"  answers  Sir  John  politely,  but 
somewhat  stiffly.  His  vanity  is  piqued  to  think 
that  the  young  lady  who  has  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
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leave  him  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  attends 
her  to  the  door  of  the  room,  holding  it  open  for 
her  to  pass  out. 

''Gone  to  meet  some  fellow,  I  suppose,"  he 
mutters  savagely.  "  If  it  had  been  anything  less 
important  she  would  have  stayed,  I  am  certain. 
John  Hope,  you  are  a  conceited  ass.  What  should 
any  woman  care  about  you  for  P  You  are  nearer 
fifty  than  forty,  and  bald  as  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  Pooh !  have  you  not  a  title,  and  an  income 
of  some  five  thousand  per  annum  P  Where  is  the 
woman,  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  who  wouldn't  adore 
you,  who  wouldn't  swear  to  you  solemnly  (the 
younger  the  more  glibly)  that  you  were  the  first 
and  only  love  of  her  life  P  Bah !  plain  John  Hope, 
unknown,  and  earning  only  a  few  pounds  a  week, 
how  would  he  fare  at  their  hands,  any  of  them  ?  " 

"  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  little 
whiskey  and  water,  sirr  "  asks  the  quiet  yoice  of 
the  waiting  maid. 

Sir  John  starts  visibly. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon."  He  colours ;  this  is 
not  exactly  the  way  for  a  gentleman  to  address  a 
servant,  no  matter  how  graceful  or  refined,  and 
Sir  John,  whatever  his  faults,  is  a  gentleman, 
none  the  less  that  he  adds  brusquely — 

"  I  did  not  hear  you  come  in." 

•'No,  sirP"  meekly.  "Which  will  you  take, 
sirP" 

"  Whiskey  and  water,  thank  you." 
*•  Cold  or  not  water,  sir  P  " 
•*  Cold  "-shortly. 
'•  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Elisdon  has  not  come  home  yct^  I  sup- 
pose P  "  enquires  Sir  John. 
"No,  sir.^' 

"  Mrs.  Elisdon.  quite  well  I  hope  P  " 

"  No,  sir,  she  is  obliged  to  keep  her  room  with 
a  severe  headache." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  sorry.  Did— er — did  you  give 
my  message  to  Miss  Elisdon  P  " 

"  No,  sir.   The  young  ladies  are  out." 

"Oh!  Are  they  likely  to  return  soon — any 
of  them  P  " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  think  not." 

"Thank  you." 

The  tall  waiting  maid  after  handing  him  his 
whiskey  and  water,  draws  down  the  blinds  and 
lights  the  lamp.  Somehow  he  cannot  help  hia 
eyes  following  her  every  movement,  and  he  finds 
himself  admiring  the  deft,  quiet  way  in  which  she 
does  everything. 

"  I  must  have  been  a  fool  to  fancy  such  «  thing," 
muses  the  baronet,  as  the  door  closes  noiselessly 
behind  her.  "  She  is  a  thoroughly  trained  do- 
mestic— such  a  one  as  my  old  mother  would  have 
delighted  in — quiet  and  industrious,  while  Misa 
Marion,  though  very  charming,  is  undoubtedly 
indolent,  I  should  say.  Yet  the  likeness  is  most 
remarkable.  I  wonder  where  she  has  gone?  I 
wish  I  had  asked  if  they  were  all  together,  I  " 

Again  the  servant  enters,  a  telegram  in  her  hand. 

"  My  mistress  desired  me  to  give  you  this,  sir." 

Sir  J  ohn  takes  it  and  reads :  "  Quite  unable  to 
get  home.  Detained  by  important  business. 
Apologise  to  Sir  John  for  me." 

It  is  addressed  to  Miss  Elisdon.  The  Baronet's 
heart  beats  a  trifle  quicker. 

"  Has  Miss  Elisdon  returned,  then  P  "  he  aski 
eagerly. 


"Yes, 

The  waiting  maid  pauses  an  instant  before  she 
replies. 

"  The  young  ladies  have  not  returned  yet,  sir/' 
she  says. 

Sir  John  looks,  as  he  feels,  disappointed. 

"  They — they  are  all  together,  I  presume  P  " 

*•  No,  I  believe  not,  sir,  a  slight  pause.  **  Miss 
Jane  and  Miss  Caroline  have  gone  to  Mr.  Bobert 
Elisdon's,  sir." 

"How  aggravating  she  is,"  thinks  Sir  John. 
"And— er — ^Miss  Ehsdon — is  by  herself,  1  sup- 
pose?" he  asks  awkwardly. 

"  No,  sir,"  an  odd  smile  flickers  across  the  wait- 
ing maid's  face. 

It  angers  Sir  John  strangely :  "  Of  course,  it  is 
as  I  supposed ;  she  ia  engaged  to  some  jackanapes 
of  a  fellow,  and  this  woman  knows  it,  and  is 
laughing  in  her  sleeve  because  I  am  making  such 
an  utter  ass  of  myself." 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  the  family,"  he  sajrs 
haughtily,  "and  say  that  I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
Kr.  Elisdon  will  oJl  upon  me  at  my  chaml^rs  in 
town." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replies  the  waiting  maid  meekly, 
bnt  her  lips  are  twitching,  and  he  can  see  she  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  restrain  her  laughter. 

She  accompanies  him  to  the  hall,  hands  him  his 
hat,  his  stick,  and  opens  the  door  for  him. 

Then  he  relents.  "  I  fear  I  have  given  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  young  woman,  in  answering 
so  many  questions,"  he  says,  "Here  is  half-a- 
crown  for  you." 

The  colour  flames  into  her  face,  and  she  strikes 
his  out-stretched  hand  passionately  away,  making 
the  half-crown  fly  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 

*'  How  dare  you  insult  me  so  P  "  she  pants,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  dilating  nostrils. 

Sir  John  turns  fiery  red — gives  one  compre- 
hensive look  into  her  face,  then  dashes  down  the 
steps,  nor  slackens  his  pace  until  more  than  half- 
way to  the  railway  station. 

Then  he  takes  out  his  handkerchief  and  wipes 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

"By  Georee!  What  a  consummate  actress! 
I  really  don't  know,  figuratively  speaking,  whether 
I  am  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  What,  in  the 
name  of  all  that's  curious,  ccm  be  her  motive? 
Well,  one  thing  is  certain^she  hasn't  been  with 
any  other  fellow,  to-night." 

And  angry  and  disgnsted,  as  he  assures  himself 
he  is,  there  is  an  odd  satisfaction  in  this  thought. 

What  a  fury ! "  he  continues.  "  That  wasn't 
acting — she'll  he  just  mad  to  think  that  after  aU 
her  care  she  has  betrayed  herself." 

He  is  quite  right.  No  sooner  has  the  door 
closed  behmd  him  than  Marion  drops  into  a  hall 
chair  and  bursts  into  passionate  weeping. 

"Oh,  he  knows!  He  must.  What  will  he 
think  P  How  he  must  despise  me ! "  she  sobs. 
"  I  wish  ho  had  never  come  or  I  had  never  seen 
him." 

She  is  scarcely  honest  in  this  last  assertion, 
however. 

Presently  she  set  to  work  to  find  the  half-crown. 
When  she  does  she  shews  her  indignation  by 
kissing  it.  Fnrlhermore,  when  sl:e  retires  that 
night  that  clumsy  coin  is  carefully  and  tenderly 
deposited  under  her  pillow ;  this,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  her  sleeping  so  soundly. 

But  Sir  John  Hope  does  not  find  sleep  come  so 
easily.   He  is  intensely  restless,  and  keeps  repeat- 
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ing  incessantly,  What  can  be  her  motive?  If  I 
only  knew  her  motive — I  think  if  she  cares — I 
could — yes,  I  would  forgive  her.  I  wonder  if  she 
does  ?  Well,  I  don't  fancy  she  cares  for  any  other 
man." 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  FOBTVNB  L0ST->BrT  HAPPINESS  GAINED. 

A  WEEK — a  fortnight  goes  by,  and  nothing  more  is 
heard  oi  Colonel  Sir  John  Hope  by  the  Elisdon 
family. 

Marion  takes  herself  severely  to  task  for  the 
odd,  restless  feeling  that  possesses  her,  the  wish 
that  he  would  come,  if  only  to  tell  her  how  much 
ho  despises  her  for  the  part  she  has  played.  Once 
or  twice  her  father  mentions  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  Bill "  that  is  to  go  before  Par- 
liament in  the  following  November. 

"  We  shall  get  it,  of  course,"  says  Mr.  Elisdon, 
"  as  there  will  be  no  opposition.  Sir  John  having 
generously  withdrawn  nis.  It  really  is  most  mag- 
nanimous on  his  part,  as  he  so  much  disliked  the 
idea  of  a  railway  cutting  through  his  park." 

Marion  privately  thinks  it  is  very  generous  of 
him  indeed. 

Another  week  passes,  and  still  he  does  not  come, 
and  Miss  Elisdon  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  so  utterly  despises  her  that  he  will  never  come 
again. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  says  sadly  to  herself, 
"  for  I  liked  him  better,  I  think,  than  any  one  I 
ever  met  before.  But  no  doubt  it  is  best  as  it  is, 
I — might  have  come  to  care  for  him  too  well,  and 
— and  he  is  a  baronet,  with  five  thousand  a  year. 
Even  supposing  !  He  would  never  have  be- 
lieved that  I  cared  for  himself  alone.  No,  I  do 
not  forget  what  ho  said  that  evening — that  any 
woman,  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  would  adore  him  for 
his  title  and  wealth,  but  never  for  himself.  Tes, 
it  is  best  as  it  is.  Men  are  very  unwise  in  these 
things ;  they  do  not  understand  that  love  is  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  If  they  did,  they  would  only 
too  gladly  sell  all  that  they  have  to  possess  it. 
Yet  some  of  us  who  have  the  priceless  pearl  of  a 
trne  devotion  to  bestow,  are  so  foolish  as  to  cast  it 
before  swine,  and  meet  with  the  reward  to  be 
expected  from  such  natures  —  they  turn  and 
trample  upon  it,  and  rend  our  hearts  with  anguish 
and  bitter  shame.  Yes,  I  am  glad  after  all  that 
he  has  not  come— it  has  shown  me  my  danger. 
Henceforth  I  will  give  nothing  but  friendship  to 
any  man." 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Marion  Elisdon 
was  not  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind  at  this 
time. 

They  are  all  in  the  garden  one  evening,  lawn- 
tennis  being  in  full  swing.  Marion,  though  an 
enthusiast  in  the  game,  having  given  up  after  one 
set,  is  sitting  in  the  summer-nouse  watching  the 
others  play.  Presently  the  garden  gate  gives  a 
bang,  but  she  does  not  turn  her  head,  lor  her 
futher  invariably  comes  in  this  way  during  the 
summer  months. 

**  Well,  and  how  are  ye,  Miss  Elisdon  P  "  asks 
a  voice,  she  already  knows  full  well,  beside  her. 

"  Sir  John  !"  she  exclaims  in  surprise. 
Yes,  it's  me,"  he  replies.  Ids  dark  eyes  gleam- 
ing with  amusement. 
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What  sliockixig  grammar,"  she  says  loftily. 
"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is.   But  yon  haven't  answered 


yonl 

my  qnestion/' 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  well^  thanks." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Meanwhile,  if  yon  have 
no  objection.  Miss  Elisdon,  1*11  sit  down." 

**  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  Sir  John." 

"  I  think  yon  onght,"  he  says  coolly,  as  he  seats 
himself  beside  her.  Then  they  both  relapsed 
into  an  awkward  silence. 

Presently  she  raises  her  eyes  to  meet  his  fixed 
npon  her  with  an  intent,  searching  gaze. 

''Don't  despise  me  qnite,  Sir  John/'  she  says 
pleadinglv.  "  I — indeed  if  yon  knew — I  conld  not 
help  it — t  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  never  had !  '* 
she  continues  brokenly. 

"  Hush,"  he  says  gently,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  his.  I  despise  you  ?  1 — 3'ou  are  very  foolish." 
Then  gravely,  "  I  qnite  understand  now.  I  fear  I 
have  been  very  rude." 

**"Yes,  indeed,  yon  have,  very,"  she  answers, 
trying  to  look  severe,  but  it  is  a  dead  failure.  She 
is  feeling  very  happy  for  he  knows,  and  he  does 
not  despise  her;  indeed,  are  they  not  better 
friends  tban  ever? 

"  Sir  John,"  she  says,  "  I  want  to  ask  you 
something  ! " 

"I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me,"  he  says 
ardently. 

"  Then  please  don't  let  my  father  know  that — 
you  know  r  " 

''Miss  Elisdon,  I  had  hoped,  up  to  the  present 
time,  that  I  had  some  claim  to  the  title  of  gentle- 
man," says  Sir  John  in  a  hurt  tone. 

"  I  never  doubted  it  for  an  instant,  or  I  should 
not  be  asking  you  such  a  question,"  she  replies 
warmly. 

'*  My  goodness,  Jane,  if  there  isn't  that  Colonel 
Sir  John  Hope,  sitting  in  the  summer-house  talk- 
ing to  Marion ! "  exclaims  Mrs.  Elisdon  in  a  loud 
aside  to  her  youngest  daughter.  "  What  is  to  be 
done  now  P  I  don't  see  how  Marion  is  to  manage 
it  to-night." 

Of  course  Sir  John  hears  every  word,  and 
Marion  knows  that  he  does,  but  for  her  sake  he 
makes  a  pretence  of  not  having  done  so.  He 
need  not,  however,  for  she  does  not  mind  now. 

Mrs.  Elisdon  makes  elaborate  excuses  for  their 
being  without  a  servant  "jiiet  now**  and  tells  not 
a  few  fibs  in  consequence.  Sir  John  listens 
politely  but  in  silence,  thereby  incurring  her 
lasting  displeasure,  which  deepens  into  positive 
dislike  as  she  notes  how  he  devotes  himself  to 
Marion  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  I  see  what  this  means,"  she  says  angrily  to 
Janey,  **  more  philandering.  Your  sister  Marion 
would  flirt  with  a  broomstick  if  she  could  get 
nothing  better." 

**  Oh,  no,  mamma,  she  wouldn't,"  answers  Janey, 
demurely,  "  because  a  broomstick  couldn't  talk  m 
return,  and  that  wouldn't  suit  Marion  at  all." 

"Well,  I  detest  philandering  !  It  is  the  most 
senseless,  idiotic  rubbish,  upsetting  every  one 
else." 

Sir  John  prolongs  his  stay  to  a  late  hour, 
ostensibly  to  see  Mr.  Elisdon,  who,  for  some 
reason,  has  not  returned  yet.  But  at  last  Mrs. 
Elisdon's  hints  are  so  unmistakable  that  he  is 
obliged  to  make  his  adieu x. 

Marion  sees  him  to  the  door.  They  both  feel 
yery  conscious,  for  both  remember  the  last  time. 


•*  Can  you  forgive  me  P  "  asks  Sir  John,  dasping 
her  hand  closely,  and  blushing  like  a  schoolbov. 

"I'll  try,"  she  answers,  arrogantly,  but  "her 
lashes  are  wet. 

"What  became  of  that  half-crown?"  be 
says,  shamefacedly. 

It  is  now  Marion's  turn  to  blush. 

"  Don't  ask  me.  Sir  John,"  entreatingly. 

Sir  John's  face  is  radiant.  "  I  won't  if  yon  tell 
me  not  to  " 

"  Marion,"  calls  Mrs.  Elisdon,  sharply. 

"  Good  night.  Sir  John,"  she  says,  hurriedly.  ' 

"  Good  night.  G^d  keep  ye,"  he  whispers, 
huskily.   A  close  handclasp  and  he  is  gone. 

"  She  doe8  care,"  says  Sir  John,  forgetting  to 
give  his  usual  vigorous  puffs  at  his  cigar,  which 
has  gone  out  in  consequence — that  night.  "  Yes, 
she  does  care — for  me,  God  bless  her.  I  know  she 
does.  I  feel  years  younger  to-night.  Love  is 
youth — the  heart  that  loves  truly  can  never  grow 
old.  After  all,  it  is  the  best  and  sweetest  gift  the 
good  God  has  to  bestow  upon  his  creatures." 
•  ••••• 

The  "  Bill "  has  passed,  and  Mrs.  Elisdon  is 
already  assuming  airs  of  grandeur  with  the  pros- 
pect of  new  carpets,  chintzes,  and  a  "  thorough 
servant "  in  view.  She  has  persistently  snubbed 
Sir  John  during  these  months,  but  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts  to  the  contrary  he  stUl  comes. 

But  alas,  he  is  Sir  John  Hojpe,  of  Hope  Court 
and  Park,  no  longer.  A  nephew,  the  son  of  an 
elder  brother,  from  whom  he,  Sir  John,  inherited 
the  title  and  estates— of  whose  existence  he  had 
never  heard,  having  turned  up,  "claimant'' 
fashion,  from  some  ont-ot'-the-way  place  in  the 
Andes. 

Unlike  the  "  Claimant,"  however,  the  nephew 
has  been  able  to  prove  himself  the  heir  to  the  title 
and  estates.  It  is  a*  great  blow  to  his  uncle,  for  it 
comes  just  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ask 
Marion  Elisdon  to  be  his  wife.  Misfortunes  never 
come  singly,  for  on  the  very  evening  that  he  re- 
ceives the  news  that  he  has  lost  fortune,  title,  and 
estates,  he  eoes  with  a  heavy  heart  to  see  Marion, 
hoping  at  least  for  comfort  and  sympathy.  She 
is  out,  and  Mrs.  Elisdon  having  heard  the  news 
from  her  husband,  thinks  it  a  good  opportunity  of 
stopping  further  "  philandering  "  between  Marion 
and  the  quondam  Sir  John.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Mrs.  Elisdon,  that,  though  she  has  not  heard 
from  himself  of  his  loss,  she  at  once  addresses 
him  as  Mr,  Hope, 

Sir  John  smiles,  grimly:  "Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Elisdon,"  he  says,  with  extreme  urbanity.  "  It  is 
gratifying,  when  one  has  gained  or  lost  a  title,  to 
be  addressed  by  one's  new  one  so  soon." 

"  I  should  think  so,  Mr.  Hope,  it  is  always  best 
to  call  people,  as  well  as  things,  by  their  right 
names ;  and  the  sooner  the  better,  I  say,"  repUes 
Mrs.  Elisdon,  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  Colonel 
Hope's  irony. 

"By-the-by,  Mr.  Hope,  I  think  it  only  my 
duty,'  she  continues,  "to  warn  you  that  you 
don't  understand  Marion  Elisdon — let  mo  tell  you 
she  will  fool  upon  you  to  the  top  of  your  bent> 
and — then  laugh  at  you." 

His  face  darkens,  but  he  is  loyal  to  friendship, 
at  least. 

"Miss  Elisdon  is  a  most  charming  lady,"  he 
says,  with  a  bow,  "  and  has  her  sex's  uudonbted 
prerogative  of  amusing  herself  at  the  expense  of 
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onrs  if  it  so  pleases  her.  I  am  tbe  last  man  who 
would  gainsay  her.  But  among  her  many  ad- 
mirers Ipresnme  she  favours  one ? " 

Mrs.  Elisdon  has  not  the  faintest  idea  from  the 
lightness  with  which  he  speaks  of  how  heavily 
his  heart  is  beating,  nor  how  anxiously  ho  awaits 
her  answer. 

•*  Oh,  yes,  of  conrse,"  she  says,  not  really  from 
mal  prepense,  but  becanse  she  does  not  trouble 
herself  to  think  of  what  she  is  saying. 

"  Young,  rich,  and  handsome,'  no  doubt  ?  '*  he 
queries,  with  a  grating  laugh. 

"  Well,  really,"  replies  Mrs.  Elisdon,  "  I  can't 
say  which  of  them  it  is.  Marion  fiirtis  with  so 
many  (a  polite  fiction  on  Mrs.  Elisdon's  part). 
But  naturally  she  admires — Oh,  Marion  I  Why, 
I  thought  you  had  gone  to  the  Percivals,"  ex- 
claims her  step-mother  in  surprise,  as  Marion  makes 
her  appearance  through  the  garden  gate. 

"  !No ;  I  turned  back.  Sir  John  (going  towards 
him  with  outstretched  hands),  I  am  so  sorry.  It 
is  very,  very  hard  for  yon,  and — and  words  are  so 
— useless  to  help,  to  " 

**  Miss  Marion,  your  sympathy  is  very  precious 
to  me,"  says  the  Colonel  brokenly ;  "your  friend- 
ship more  so,  if  I  may  still  claim  so  much.'* 

"Indeed  you  may,  Sir  John,"  she  says  ear- 
nestly. 

"  Kaj,  you  must  not  call  me  Sir  John  now,"  he 
says  with  a  smile. 

"But  I  must,  and  I  will,"  she  replies.  "I 
couldn't  call  you  anything  else  if  I  tried." 

**  Not  if  it  pains  me?" 

'*  Oh,  Sir  John,  forgive  me !  " 

At  this  he  laughs  outright. 

'•Miss  Marion,  yon  are  Irish — incorrigibly 
Irish,"  he  says. 

"  Please  don't.  I  am  English — utterly  English. 
I  wouldn't  be  anything  else  for  the  world,  not 
even  '* 

•*  Not  even  what  ?  "  he  asks  insinuatingly. 

"  Never  mind,  Sir  John ;  bat  please  do  not  call 
me  Irish  again." 

*'  Surely  you  understand  that  it  was  in  its  old 
sense  of  beautiful  inconsistency  that  I  meant 
it  ?  "  he  says  earnestly.  "  I  haven't  offended  ye, 
have  IP" 

"  Dreadfully.  But,  Sir  John,  you  have  told  me 
nothing  about  yourself  yet." 

"  Do  you  really  care — to  know  ?  Come  and  sit 
beside  me  while  I  tell  3'e  the  whole  history, 
then,"  he  says  wistfully. 

She  comes  obediently,  and  gently  slips  her  hand 
into  his. 

"  God  bless  ye,"  he  whispers  hoarsely,  pressing 
her  hand  tightly.  Then  he  sits  looking  at  her 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  as  he  looks  his 
dark  eyes  fill,  for  it  comes  upon  him  overwhelm- 
ingly what  he  has  lost — wealth,  estates,  name, 
and — love  !   A  sudden  sob  escapes  his  lips. 

"  Sir  John — dear  Sir  John,"  she  whisper  trem- 
ulously, "  take  heart,  don't  let  it  cast  you  down 
so.  If  God  for  some  wise  purpose  has  taken  away 
estates  and  name,  he  has  yet  left  you  the  more 
precious  gifts  of  health  and— friends." 

Her  tender  words,  her  gentle  touch,  are  as  the 
very  balm  of  healing  to  his  wonnded  spirit,  but  he 
dare  not  trust  himself  to  speak  for  fear  he  should 
tell  her  how  dearly,  how  passionately  he  loves  her. 
Yet,  if  he  knew  it,  Marion  Elisdon,  like  Ruth  of 
old,  is  ready,  for  the  love  she  bears  him,  to  follow 


him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — ^ay,  even  were  he 
an  outcast  and  a  beggar.  But  he  does  not 
know. 

Marion,  Marion,"  calls  Mrs.  Elisdon  just  then, 

**  Go,  child,  it  is  better  so,"  he  says  gently. 

"But  you  know  I  sympathize  with  you.  Sir 
John,  don't  you  ?  "  she  says  wistfully. 
I  thinh  I  do— my  

"  Marion,"  again  calls  her  step-mother. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  says  Marion,  going  to  her. 

"  Did  you  think  to  order  the  sweep  ?  " 

"  The  sweep  ?  Oh,  dear,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  quite 
forgot  to  do  so,"  says  Marion  penitently. 

"  Of  course  you  did,"  says  Mrs.  Elisdon,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  ever  remember 
except  philandering  nonsense?"  Then  noticing 
her  flusned  face,  she  exclaims  angrily,  "  My  good- 
ness, Marion,  that  Mr.  Hope  has  never  had  the 
impudence  to  propose  to  you,  has  he  P  Well  I 
never,  and  he  with  only  a  hundred  a  year,  too  ! " 

"Mrs.  Elisdon,  how — how  can  jou?"  says 
Marion,  hot  tears  of  mortification  in  her  eyes. 
"  He — will  hear  you,"  glancing  round  fearfully. 

But  Colonel  Mope  is  gone.  Marion  thinks  he 
went  before  her  step-mother's  last  speech,  but  in 
truth  he  heard  every  word  of  it,  and  went  because 
he  did  so. 

"No,"  muses  the  Colonel,  "I  must  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  hard,  ay,  harder 
even  than  I  thought.  But  if  there  were  no  other 
fellow  in  the  way  it  would  be  madness,  the  most 
ultra  selfishness,  to  ask  her,  now." 

And  so  he  makes  a  mighty  resolution  not  to  see 
her  again  until  he  has  quite  got  over  it ;  and  stays 
awa]^  a  month.  At  the  end  of  which  time,  having 
obtained  a  secretaryship  he  has  been  trying  for,  he 
thinks  he  must  go,  just  to  tell  her. 

Marion  has  on  her  prettiest  dress  when  he 
arrives,  which  he  taking  note  of,  thinks  savagely; 
"  She  expects  that  other  fellow,  I  snppose."  She 
looks  so  pleased  to  see  him,  however,  and  tears 
are  actually  in  her  eyes  when  he  tells  her  of  his 
appointment,  with  the  large  salary  of  two 
hundred  a  year  attached  to  it. 

"  Quite  a  rich  man,  shall  I  not  be,  Miss  Elis- 
don ?  "  he  says  ironically. 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  speak  so  cynically,  Sir 
John,"  she  says. 

"Three  hundred  a  year,  with  my  private 
fortune,"  he  goes  on.  "  What  a  temptation  to— 
to-T-some  lovely  woman  to  marry  me.  Don't  yon 
think  so  P  " 

"  She  must  be  lovely,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  asks 
irrelevantly. 

*'0h,  decidedly.  With  such  advantages  as  I 
have  to  offer  I  expect  nothing  less  than  beauty  in 
retui'n." 

"  Men  are  foolish,"  she  says  bitterly. 

"  In  what  way  P  "  he  inquires. 

"  If  unworldly,  they  marry  a  woman  simply  be- 
cause she  is  pretty.  If  worldly-wise,  they  will 
often  crush  out  their  best  and  holiest  feelings  for 
the  woman  they  really  love — and  who  loves  them 
in  return— -for  the  sake  of  some  girl  with  money, 
or  whose  position  in  the  social  scale  will  raise 
their  own.* 

"  Hum,  you  make  me  feel  proud  of  my  sex,  Miss 

Elisdon." 

"  And  yet,"  she  goes  on,  musingly, "  the  secret  of 
all  true  marriage  is — sympathy  as — much  as  love." 
•*  I  agree  with  you,"  he  says  earnestly.   "  A 
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wife  should  be  lier  husband's  other  self — as  like 
himself  as  possible  in  thought  and  feeling,  how 
else  can  she  sympathize  with,  or  understand  him  P 
Yet  should  she  have  a  thorough  individuality  of 
her  own,  for  otherwise  she  will  only  be  his  echo," 
he  adds. 

"How  wise  you  hare  grown,  Sir  John,''  she 
says  mockingly. 
"Have  IP 
"  I  think  so." 

"  Not  worldly'Wise,'*imi\i  a  sigh,  *'  according  to 
your  definition." 

"  No  P  Now  the  perfect  creature  you  have 
been  depicting  needs  but  one  grace  more  to  make 
her  perfect  indeed." 

"And  thatP"  he  says,  lifting  his  eyebrows 
interrogatively. 

"  Is  the  old-fashioned  scripture  grace  of  reve- 
rence for  her  husband." 

"  Ah !  "  another  sigh,  as  he  thinks  how  little 
likely  it  is  that  she  would  reverence  him — but 
perhaps  she  does  that  other  fellow  p  It  is  this 
thougnt  that  makes  him  say  bitterly — 

'*Keverence,  that  is  the  point  in  which  you 
would  fail,  MiRS  Elisdon,  I  can't  imagine  you 
reverencing  any  man  P  Yet  there  is  an  odd 
questioning  in  his  voice  as  if  he  would  gladly  be 
convinced  to  the  contrary. 

"  Can't  you  P  "  says  Marion.  **  Perhaps  you 
are  right." 

But  his  quick  ear  detects  the  deep  undertone  of 
pain. 

"  Or  rather,"  he  continues  lightly,  to  hide  his 
own  feeling,  "  I  should  have  added  unless  he  were 
some  demigod  of  splendid  stature,  with  neatly 
trimmed  whiskers  and  beard,  like—" 

"Like  whom  P  "  she  asks  defiantly. 

He  pauses,  then  continues — 

"  Oh — ^Adonis — or  ApoUo — perhaps  " 

**  Precisely.  Let  it  be  Apollo.  1 — I  prefer — 
Apollo." 

"  Do  you  P   Who  ia  Apollo  P  " 

She  laughs  constrainealy. 

"TeU  me  who  he  is  and  I'll  go,"  he  says 
bitterly.  "I  can't  and  won*t  share  with  any 
man." 

"  I— I  don't  understand  you  P  " 
"  You  do." 

*'  I  do  not,"  passionately.  "  It  is  all  nonsense — 
there  is  no  Apollo." 

"  Marion,"  coming  close  to  her,  look  at  me. 
Pray  look  at  me." 

But  she  persistently  keeps  her  face  averted  from 
him. 

Do,  dear  ?  "  he  pleads,  his  voice  trembling  with 
intense  emotion. 

Then  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  his — the  next  instant 
she  is  clasped  in  his  arms  and  their  lips  have 
met. 

"  So  there  really  is  no  Apollo,  after  all,"  he  says 
presently. 

"  Yes — I  think  there  is,"  smiling  and  blushing. 

"  What  1 "  a  light  breaking  in  upon  him. 
old,  bald-headed  fellow  like  me  P  " 

Her  eyes  are  beaming  and  her  voice  trembling 
with  happiness  as  she  answers  softly  }  et  archly — 

"  Yes,  sir." 


THE  TBIO. 


Part  L 


THREE  striplings  played  in  a  leafy  bow'r 
In  the  early  days  of  spring ; 
And  the  trees  and  plants  with  many  a  flow'r 
Were  mantled,  whilst  each  pleasant  hoar 
Passed  on  a  tireless  wing. 


IL 


Three  angels  peered  from  their  large  bright  eyes 

Wee  angels  amongst  the  blue. 
Whose  circles  seemed  to  harmonize 
With  the  arching  canopy  of  the  sldeB 

And  vie  with  its  liquid  hue. 


III. 


And  three  pairs  of  lips  like  cherries  mure 
That  hang  tempting  from  the  bough ; 
Three  hearts  that  beat  with  yearnings  pure 
For  fame  and  name  that  should  enaare 
Beyond  the  fleeting  Now ! 


IV. 


Three  little  heads  arrayed  with  hair 

That  hangs  in  ringlets  light ; 
Six  little  feet  that  everywhere, 
Wandered  thro'  gardens  fresh  and  fair 
From  morning  until  night. 


V. 


Only  three  types  they  live  and  mo^Sb 

A  lovelier  land  they  trod, 
Guarded  they  dwelt  in  a  greener  grove, 
And  learned  more  beautiful  scenes  to  love 

From  the  picture  book  of  God. 


VI. 


"  I,"  said  the  eldest,  "  long  to  be 

A  sailor  on  the  deep. 
To  visit  every  wandering  sea, 
For  there  are  voices  calling  me~ 
Voices  that  will  not  sleep." 


vir. 


And  the  second  read  of  camp  and  forta^ 

And  Glory's  long  death  roll. 
And  yearned  for  battle  in  his  sports. 
And  ever  in  his  passing  thoughts 
On  Glory  fed  his  souL 


vin. 


But  the  youngest  dwelt  on  another  sphere^ 

And  saw  with  his  dreamy  eves 
Strange  forms  which  often  would  appear. 
Whilst  borne  upon  his  ravished  ear 
Came  wildest  symphonies. 


IX. 


He  loved  in  solitude  to  dwell 

And  read  the  trees  and  flow'n ; 
His  fancies  peopled  hill  and  dell. 
By  gurgling  stream  or  bracken  swell 
He  dreamed  away  the  hoars. 
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Past  II. 


The  eldest  on  the  heaving  deep 

Followed  hie  wild  career, 
O'er  trembling  seas  that  cannot  sleep, 
Impelled  by  winds  which  madly  sweepi 

Yet  ignorant  of  fear. 

n. 

New  prospects  open  to  his  smile. 

New  lands  by  man  nntrod. 
Till  he  reached  at  last  the  western  isles 
Where  the  yirtnons  soul  existence  wiles 
In  the  pleasure  lands  of  God ; 

III. 

Now  as  beside  their  garden  streams 

That  mystic  voice  he  hears, 
Which  bids  him  onward  in  his  dreams. 
And  haunts  him  in  the  noonday's  beams 
And  never  disappears. 

IV. 

The  second  sought  the  field  of  Mara 

Where  victorjr  twines  her  wreath. 
And  Glory  with  triumphal  cars, 
For  striving  throngs  the  way  unbars 
To  the  clammy  vaults  of  Death. 


There  martyr  at  the  final  goal 

To  the  dreams  he  loved  before. 
When  in  the  chambers  of  his  soul. 
He  heard  the  mighty  i)8Bans  roll 

From  the  organ  pipes  of  War. 

VI. 

The  last  has  passed  his  life  in  dreams 

Alone  in  the  silent  woods, 
Companion  to  the  running  streams 
That  flashed  beneath  the  no<mtide's  beams 

Thro'  their  misty  solitudes. 

VII. 

He  saw  the  green  veil  of  the  spring 

Spread  out  upon  the  trees. 
The  summer  with  its  bordered  wing, 
And  heard  the  winds  which  murmuring 

Wake  autumn's  harmonies. 

vni. 

From  that  lone  grove  a  voice  arose 

And  creation  bowed  to  hear 
The  tremulous  strains  as  they  breathed  repose, 
A  tide  of  harmony  which  flows 

Thro'  man  from  a  higher  sphere. 

IX. 

The  dreamer  and  singer  is  dead. 

But  his  notes  as  they  lightly  rang 
For  ever  resound  thro'  the  trees  overhead. 
And  the  streams  and  flow'rs  in  his  footsteps  spread, 
Betain  the  words  he  sang. 

B. 
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CHAPTEB  XL 
D0XXT*S  OLBVEBirZSS. 

MATTHEW  had  taken  his  arrest  quietly,  only 
seeminff  distressed  at  having  to  leave  the  Rick 
child.  He  did  not  appear  to  mSke  any  effort  to 
understand  his  position,  or  what  he  was  accuse  d  of. 
He  put  down  the  trouble  and  annoyance  to  which 
he  was  now  subjected  to  the  ill  offices  of  Mary, 
who  had  been  an  "  undutiful "  girl  for  a  long 
time ;  so  he  said.  He  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  slow 
in  comprehending  questions  put  to  him;  and 
there  might  be  some  canning  in  his  reticence  on 
the  subject  of  his  doings  on  the  eventful  after- 
noon. He  told  the  same  tale  to  every  one  who 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subiect,  almost  in  the  same 
words.  He  told  it  to  tne  police  when  they  went 
to  the  cottage ;  he  told  it  to  old  Doctor  Tvson, 
who  went  to  visit  him  afterwards.  He  did  not 
seem  to  understand  when  spoken  to  concerning 
his  defence,  and  he  showed  very  little  interest — 
certainly  no  anxiety — about  preliminary  proceed- 
ings. 

"If  Mary  said  it,  you  mustn't  believe  ii. 
Mary's  an  undutiful  girl  to  me." 

That  was  the  substance  of  his  explanation.  He 
would  wander  on  then  to  his  original  state- 
ment— 

"  I  went  up  to  the  Colonel's,  an'  I  asked  for  the 
Missis,"  Ac,  Ac,  ending  as  before;  "and  when  I 
got  home  little  Dolly  was  in  bed  alone,  and  all  of 
a  fever." 

When  Doctor  Tyson,  who  took  a  kindly  interest 
in  his  position^  and  wished  to  discover  his  state 
of  mind,  asked  if  he  had  any  reply  to  make  to  his 

franddaughter's  statement  that  he  had  pushed 
ohn  Edge  into  the  river,  he  answered — 
"  If  it's  what  Mary  sajs,  I've  nought  to  do  with 
it ;  she's  an  undutiful  girl  to  me,  and  I've  nought 
to  do  with  her  foolish  cnatter." 

The  only  anxiety  he  showed  was  about  Dolly's 
health  and  the  possibility  of  her  coming  to  see 
him.  Sometimes,  in  speaking  of  her,  he  broke 
into  a  foolish  little  laugn  of  pleasure. 

"  She's  a  clever  child ;  tnere's  not  many  so 
clever  as  my  Dolly." 

When  at  last  he  was  brought  up  on  remand — 
John  Edge  still  lying  unconscious,  and  giving 
little  hope  of  recoverv — it  eked  out,  in  the 
mysterious  way  in  which  these  things  do  recch 
the  public,  that  the  police  were  much  aisapnointed 
in  tne  strength  of  the  evidence  they  coula  bring 
forward. 

There  would  he  Dr.  Tyson's  evidence  of  the  old 
injury,  and  of  the  present  mental  condition  of  the 
accused,  making  homicidal  mania  a  probable 
thing  ;  there  would  be  my  evidence— which,  how- 
ever, practically  amounted  to  nothing ;  and  Mary's 
evidence,  which,  so  far,  had  been  nearly  as  in- 
sufficient as  mine,  and  which— people  began  to 
suspect — was,  after  all,  the  whole  of  what  she  had 
to  sav.  At  first  they  had  believed  that  she  was 
still  nolding  back  something  out  of  a  natural 
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Bbrmking  from  being  the  one  to  bring  convincing 
evidence  against  her  grandfather. 

There  was  now  among  the  dalesmen  a  general 
conviction  of  Matthew's  guilt,  and  an  equally 
senend  fear  that  it  could  not  be  brought  home  to 
him.  Suspicions  were  plentiful ;  proof  there  was 
none.  One  good  solid  witness  who  had  seen  some- 
thing would  be  worth  half  a  dozen  vague  accusers. 
Ko  one  at  that  mon^ent  suspected  where  this 
valuable  witness  was  to  come  from. 

When  old  Matthew  was  put  into  the  dock  he 
bore  the  same  aspect  of  comparative  indifference, 
tinfired  occasionally  by  a  look  of  perplexity,  which 
had  characterized  hmi  since  his  arrest.  He  was 
'sullen  when  spoken  to,  and  hardly  seemed  to  notice 
when  his  granddaughter  appeared,  as  the  second 
witness  against  him ;  I  naving  been  the  first. 
Her  evidence  proved  to  be  very  slight,  and  to  re- 
veal little  more  than  her  first  wild  accusation.  She 
believed  he  had  done  the  deed,  but  she  had  not 
Been  him  do  it,  nor  any  other  like  it.  She  related 
about  her  grandfather's  peculiar  ways,  his  frequent 
absences  and  wanderings  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  and  her  own  suspicions  concerning  him. 
Certain  coincidences  of  time  which  she  pointed 
out  were  remarkable  enough,  but  they  required 
corroborative  evidence  of  a  more  distinct  sort  to 
give  them  value:  standing  alone  thev  proved 
nothing.  She  had  not  even  seen  her  father  when 
John  Ed^e  suddenly  sprang — or  seemed  to  spring 
— from  his  position  on  the  bridge ;  she  had  only 
guessed  that  he  was  there.  The  strongest  point 
which  she  could  bring  forward  referred  to  the 
chalk  marks  behind  the  door.  These  her  grand- 
father had  forbidden  her  to  remove,  showing  great 
anger  when  she  attempted  to  do  so.  But  even 
concerning  these  she  could  only  state  that  he  had 
certainly  put  the  two  first  crosses  as  chronicles  of 
the  two  first  deaths ;  because  he  had  said  that  he 
was  marking  them  for  that  purpose ;  she  had  no 
proof  that  those  added  afterwards  had  the  same 
meaning,  because  he  had  soon  ceased  to  speak  to 
her  on  tne  subject.  The  fifth  cross  was  indeed  to 
her  own  knowledge  added  on  the  night  of  the 
drowning  of  the  servant  girl,  and  before  she  or  any 
one  else  bad  any  means  of  knowing  what  had  hap> 
pened.  ^  This  it  was  which  had  heen  to  her  the 
convincing  proof  of  what  she  had  long  suspected. 
Supplemented  by  my  evidence,  it  stood  out  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  out  after  all  it  proved  nothing. 

Matthew  had  listened  without  sign  of  interest 
so  far.  It  was  all  the  chatter  of  an  undutiful 
irl,  and  "nought  to  him."  When,  however, 
.  »olljr  was  brought  forward  to  give  evidence  con- 
cerning the  time  of  his  return  home  his  attitude 
changed.  He  looked  at  her  with  pleasure  and 
interest,  without  anxiety ;  rather  with  an  expec- 
tant pride,  as  if  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  snow 
off  her  "  cleverness  '*  to  these  people  assembled  to 
listen  to  her. 

Dolly  proved  a  highly  intelligent  and  competent 
witness.  She  did  not,  perhaps,  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  but  she  was  quite  sure  where 
she  would  go  to  if  she  told  a  lie,  and  she  showed  a 
readiness  to  quote  hymns  on  the  subject,  as  for 
example : — 

^  Satan  is  glad 
When  I  am  bad, 
And  hopes  that  I 
With  him  shall  lie 
lu  fire  and  cbains 
And  dreadful  pains,'* 


which  she  gabbled  out  with  the  speed  of  a  steam 
engine,  proving  thereby  how  well  she  had  been  in- 
structed, how  deeply  dipped  in  that  popular  foun- 
tain of  infant  pietv,  "The  Peep  of  Day." 

Old  Matthew  chuckled  at  her  fluency,  and  the 
child  had  to  be  repressed ;  but  this  was  done  very 
gently,  lest  she  snould  be  discouraged  in  giving 
important  evidence. 

she  was  asked  about  her  grandfather's  return 
on  the  eventful  night. 

Mr.  Smith  was  goned  away,"  she  replied, 
a£Eably ;  and  grand-dad  corned  in  and  chalked 
up  anoder  kos  on  de  door." 

This  statement^  unexpected  in  its  completeness, 
made  a  decided  sensation  in  the  audience ;  but  old 
Matthew  only  smiled  and  tapped  a  gentle  encou- 
ragement with  his  hands,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of 
the  child  being  interrupted. 

When  asked  if  she  knew  what  the  crosses 
meant,  she  said  that  grand-dad  "  yited  "  them  up 
when  naughtv  people  were  drownded.  Asked 
a^ain  if  she  had  seen  any  one  drowned,  she  said 
sne  had  seen  Davy  Miller.  She  gave  further 
particulars  of  this  event. 

**  Dolly  saw  Davy  go  lean  up  against  yailing 
and  hang  all  over  to  ketch, fish,  and  grand-dad 
went  over  the  yoad ;  and  Dolly  went  over  too  and 
peeped  yound ;  and  grand-dad  give  Davy  one  big 
pusn  and  said,  *  Naughty  Davy,  go  drown !  *  " 

"  No,  no,  Dolly,  grand-dad  didn't  say  that." 

This  correction,  so  convincing  in  its  very  limi- 
tation, came  with  all  the  force  of  an  unintentional 
confession  from  the  old  man  himself.  The  audi- 
ence was  amazed,  and  turned  to  look  at  him. 
He  had  been  listening  intently,  with  an  eye 
full  of  eagerness  and  a  nead  that  nodded  affirma- 
tion almost  at  every  word.  He  was  not  anxioas 
now,  only  quick  to  correct,  watching  the  child 
with  admiration  and  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
the  presence  of  any  one  else,  or  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  transaction. 

He  was  silenced  at  once,  and  Dolly  was  encou- 
raged to  go  on ;  but  she  pouted  at  the  interruption 
and  was  less  fluent  and  affable  than  before. 
Urged  to  tell  more  of  what  she  saw,  she  added  at 
last — 

*'  Davy  fell  in  water,  and  skeamed,and  grand-dad 
skeamed,  and  grand-dad  saw  Dolly  peep  and  said, 
*  Dolly,  you  yun  home ; '  and  Dolly  yunned  and 
drownded  one  doll — two — three ;  then  grani-dad 
said,  *  Dolly  drown  no  more.*  " 

In  this  summary  of  facts,  times  and  places  were 
perhaps  a  little  mixed ;  but  Dolly  persisted  in  the 
important  statement  that  she  hsul  seen  the  old 
old  man  push  the  boy  into,  the  river. 

*^  She  has  tried  to  tell  me  this  many  a  time/' 
Mary  said  to  me  afterwards  in  a  voice  broken  by 
sobs,  "  but  I  never  would  let  her  go  on.  I  hoped 
the  child  was  making  it  all  up,  for  she  does  not 
always  speak  the  truth." 

It  was  a  singular  thing  that  after  this  evidence 
given  by  Dolly  the  old  man  abandoned  his  defence, 
and  made  a  complete  confession  with  what  may 
almost  be  called — considering  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  affair— a  cheerful  alacrity. 

It  had  simply  occurred  to  him,  when  he  saw 
Timothy  Wake  reeling  across  the  fields  towards 
the  bridge,  that  it  would  b?^uce  to  push  him  into 
the  river,  and  he  had  proceeded  to  put  this  idea 
into  practice.  The  pleasure  of  the  pastime  gre^ 
with  its  exercise,  and  when  the  number  of  his 
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victims  had  mounted  to  two,  ho  proceeded  to 
chronicle  them  on  the  door,  hoping  in  time  to 
make  up  a  long  list.  He  soon  realized,  however, 
that  if  his  neighbours  suspected  his  new  diversion 
they  would  interfere  with  it,  so  that  he  began  to 
exercise  greater  caution  and  secrecy  in  his  pro- 
ceeding§.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  felt  any 
malice  towards  his  victims,  or  to  have  taken 
pleasure  in  their  sufferings,  and  the  kindness  he 
nad  shown  to  their  relatives  seemed  to  have  been 
sincere  and  part  of  his  old  habit  of  neighbourly 
help,  which  persisted  contemporaneously  with  the 
newly  developed  homicidal  instinct.  After  he  had 
pushed  people  into  the  river  he  wanted  them  to 
drown,  so  he  said,  lest  they  should  tell  of  him ; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  minded  their  getting 
out.  The  younff  man,  the  toui-ist,  had  given  him 
the  most  trouble,  and  he  was  afraid  at  one 
moment  that  this  victim  was  going  to  get  to  land 
again ;  but  he  had  been  carried  further  on  after- 
wards, and  Matthew  had  seen  nothing  more  of 
him,  though  he  had  walked  down  the  river  to  the 
lake  to  look,  until  his  body  was  found  afterwards. 

At  first  he  had  welcomed  Dolly  into  his  partial 
confidence  with  pleasure,  as  a  willing  and  intelli- 
gent accom])lice;  but  afterwards  he  found  that 
she  was  likely  to  get  him  into  trouble,  so  he  had 
kept  her  out  of  the  way,  and  had  discouraged  her 
chatter  on  the  subject  Marj  he  had  always  per- 
ceived to  be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  regular  pur- 
suit of  his  pastime.  She  had  laid  herself  out  to 
thwart  him  in  every  way ;  but  it  had  apparently 
never  occurred  to  him  to  get  rid  of  her  interference 
by  making  her  one  of  his  victims :  the  instinct  of 
family  affection  remained  too  strong  in  his  nature 
for  that.  The  accident  with  Dolly  had  occurred 
by  mistake.  Finding  her  suddenly  beside  him,  he 
had  given  her  instinctively  the  usual  push,  and 
had  recognized  her  just  too  late.  At  one  time  he 
had  intended  to  add  me  to  his  victims,  but  he  had 
soon  given  me  up  as  too  wary  and  suspicious. 
He  had  nothing  to  say  against  John  Edge,  who 
was  a  nice  enough  young  man,  though  Mary  was 
foolishly  fond  of  him,  but  he  had  felt  certain  he 
must  be  "  one  of  them  "  sooner  or  later,  because  he 
was  always  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  it.  Mary 
seemed  to  know,  too,  and  was  always  on  the 
wat«h  and  running  out  to  meet  him.  That  last 
flood  things  had  been  against  him,  and  no  one 
had  cro8s<ed  at  the  right  time.  He  was  looking 
out  for  a  chance  as  he  came  back  from  Colonel 
Bace's,  and  so  he  stood  away  behind  a  tree  when 
Farmer  Wood  passed  by.  He  was  glad  to  have 
done  that  as  soon  as  he  saw  John  Edge  on  the 
bridge ;  he  crept  up  behind  him,  gave  one  sadden 
push,  and  it  was  done. 


CHAPTK&  XIL 
CONCLUSION, 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  old  man's  confes- 
sion, which  settled  for  ever  the  question  of  his 
gnilt  and  the  need  of  witnesses  against  him.  The 
mystery  of  Meadow  Bridge  was  solved  at  last,  and 
there  was  no  room  left  to  wonder  at  the  number 
of  the  tragic  deaths  that  had  taken  place  there. 
If  Mary  had  not  spoken  out  her  vague  suspicions, 
if  Dolly  had  not  peeped,  the  list  might  have  gone 


on  increasing  until  accident  betrayed  the  old  man 
at  his  secret  work  of  murder. 

He  had  played  at  it  like  a  game  ;  he  had  gone  on 
making  his  collection  as  a  naturalist  might  have 
gone  on  adding  to  his  number  of  specimens  ;  and 
with  as  little  sense  of  wickedness,  or  consciousness 
of  moral  depravity.  Now  the  play  was  over,  but 
he  showed  no  anger  at  Dolly  for  having  revealed 
it  J  his  pleasure  in  her  cleverness  still  prevailed. 
He  went  into  the  obscurity  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
with  a  little  feeling  of  spite  against  Mary  for  her 
interference,  and  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  his  own 
past  achievements ;  otherwise  tne  sentiments  he 
expressed  were,  for  the  most  part,  exemplary. 

The  good  dalesmen  looked  upon  him  with  horror 
as  a  hardened  and  brutal  murderer ;  but  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  his  moral  depravity,  and  re- 
mained, to  his  own  consciousness,  the  kindly  and 
pleasant  old  man,  whom  all  his  neighbours  had 
loved  and  trusted,  and  who  had  deserved  their 
ood  opinion.  He  was  never  again  set  at  liberty, 
ut  kept  in  close  confinement  as  a  dangerous 
lunatic.  At  first  he  showed  a  cunning  desire  to 
resume  his  late  pastime  of  homicide,  but  he  soon 
sank  into  helpless  imbecility,  which  ended  in  death. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  went  about  like  one  on  whom 
the  curse  of  heaven  and  the  hatred  of  her  fellow- 
beings  must  ever  rest.  She  could  not  bear  to  visit 
her  neighbours,  or  to  let  Dolly  play  with  other 
children,  lest  some  chance  word  snould  recall  the 
horrors  of  the  past,  and  sound  like  a  reproach  to 
them  for  the  sins  of  their  grandfather. 

The  first  circumstance  which  roused  her  to  any- 
thing like  hope  was  the  recovery — slow  indeed 
and  vory  fitful  in  its  progress — of  John  Edge. 

When  he  returned  to  feeble  consciousness  he 
was  ignorant  of  all  that  had  happened  to  him, 
and  the  doctor  forbade  him  to  be  told  of  it.  His 
sister  had  a  baby  ill  at  that  time,  and  therefore 
(in  the  re- action  of  pity  and  sympathy  which  she, 
m  common  with  others,  was  beginning  to  feel  for 
Mary  after  the  first  general  instinct  of  horror  and 
withdrawal)  she  permitted  the  poor  girl  to  come 
to  her  cottage  and  help  her  to  nurse  the  injured 
man,  Mrs.  Tamson  taking  charge  of  Dolly  mean- 
while. 

It  was  a  wonder  to  John  Edge  to  find — in  the 
mysterious  illness  which  had  come  upon  him — 
that  Mary  was  there  in  his  sister's  house,  waiting 
upon  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  meekness, 
and  humility. 

**  We  are  friends  again,  it  seems,  Mary ;  but 
why  ?  "  So  he  would  say  to  her,  and  she  would 
answer, 

"  No,  not  friends,  John,  only  I  will  wait  on  you 
and  work  for  you  as  long  as  you  v/ill  let  me,  and 
when  you  send  me  away  I  will  go,  without  a 
word." 

This  perplexed  him,  for  why  should  he  send  her 
away  ? —but  she  would  give  him  no  explanation 
then.  He  wasn't  fit  to  talk,  she  said,  but  he 
should  do  whatever  he  liked  when  he  was  strong 
enough. 

At  last,  when  it  became  necessary  to  tell  him 
all,  she  begged  the  doctor  that  the  story  might 
come  from  her  lips  only ;  and  vnth  many  sobs  she 
whispered  it  to  him,  begging  forgiveness  for  her 
father's  sins  and  her  own  silence. 

**  It's  only  your  forgiveness  I  want,  John,  not 
your  love  anjr  more,"  so  she  said ;  while  he  list- 
ened to  her  in  a  silence  she  did  not  know  how  to 
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interpret,  holding  her  hand  all  the  time  with  a 
painful  grasp,  but  not  moving  or  seeking  to  look 
into  her  averted  face ;  "for  it  isn't  fit  that  you  or 
any  one  else  should  have  more  to  do  with  me  now. 
We've  only  been  waiting,  Dolly  and  me,  till  you 
got  better,  to  go  away  from  here  and  from  folk 
who  must  hate  our  very  name.  We've  friends  in 
Canada  as  Tve  written  to,  to  say  we're  coming ; 
only  I  couldn't  bear,  John,  to  go  before  I'd  heard 
you  say  you  forgave  me.  I  know  you'll  say  it, 
because  you've  always  been  so  good  and  kind, 
John,  too  good  a  man  for  me  to  marry — even 
before.  And  now,  if  you'll  only  say  it,  1*11  go 
without  another  word ;  except  just  this :  God 
bless  you  and  make  up  to  you  for  all  the  wrong 
I've  done  you  even  while  I've  been  loving  you  so 
much." 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  she  wondered, 
with  a  spasm  of  misery,  if  he  were  going  to  refuse 
her  request.  He  was  lying  back  on  the  sofa  in 
his  sister's  room,  and  his  whole  attitude  was 
ominously  still.  After  a  moment,  in  which  she 
did  not  venture  to  look  at  him,  he  raised  himself 
slowly  and  with  some  effort  to  a  sitting  posture ; 
then  he  dropped  her  hand  to  clasp  her  suddenly 
and  painfully  in  his  arms. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  speaking  with  difficulty  and 
distress,  "  let  us  be  married — very  soon— then  you 
will  never  talk  like  this  again." 

•  •  •  •  • 

They  were  married  as  soon  as  John  was  well 
enougn  to  walk  to  church,  and  they  went  to 
Canada  afterwards ;  Scardale  had  too  many  pain- 
ful associations  to  make  a  happy  home  for  the 
young  wife. 

Her  husband  was  delicate  for  several  jrears  after 
his  "  accident ; "  but  Mary  worked  for  him  almost 
like  a  man,  and  nursed  him  at  the  same  time  like 
the  tenderest  woman,  till  at  last  he  got  back  his 
old  strength  and  full  vigour. 

Dolly  went  also  to  Canada,  where  she  thrived 
exceedingly  and  improved  much.  Her  sister's 
babies  gradually  roused  the  latent  tenderness  of 
her  nature,  so  that  no  one  who  seeaher  tossing  them 
in  her  arms  to-day  would  believe  that  she  ever 
treated  even  her  dolls  with  unkindness. 

The  tragedy  of  Meadow  Bridge  has  become  a 
mere  tradition  in  Scardale,  and  a  long  lapse  of 
years  without  accident  has  wiped  the  stigma  of 
misfortune  from  the  place. 

THE  END. 


A  TRINITY  OF  WAYS. 

FAB  from  the  fashion  and  folly  and  flare. 
Far  from  the  whirl  of  this  Vanity  Fair, 
In  a  bosky  dell,  where  a  purling  rill 
Lazily  turned  a  grey  old  mill. 
Where  bees  drowsed  by  with  burdens  sweet, 
With  the  clover-balls  kissing  her  tiny  feet, 
Sat  my  dainty  Jean, 
The  quaint  little  Jean, 
In  a  plain  grey  dress  and  a  Quakeress  cap, 
With  rosy -red  apples  piled  deep  in  her  lap. 
And  with  lips  as  red,  with  eyes  demure, 
With  a  spirit  so  blithe  and  a  heart  so  pure, 
There  I  met  my  queen, 
My  bonny,  my  Jean. 


Weary  was  I  of  the  folly  and  flare, 
Choked  with  the  dust  of  the  world's  thoroughfare; 
And  I  wandered  on  by  the  purling  rill, 
Till  1  came  to  this  grey  old  miller's  mill ; 
And  when  I  saw  that  vision  sweet 
Mid  the  clover-balls  kissing  the  tiny  feet^ 
Saw  the  dainty  Jean, 
The  quaint  little  Jean, 
The  nymph  oi  the  wood  and  the  stream  and  the 
air. 

The  fairest  of  all  God's  handiwork  there, 
I  stopped  to  ask  —  **  Whither  does  my  path 
tend?" 

"  0  the  path  goes  on  no  farther,  friend," 
Said  my  new-found  queen, 
My  bonny,  my  Jean. 

I  accepted  the  omen,  nor  farther  strayed 
From  the  grey  old  mill  in  the  drowsy  glade. 
I  talked  with  the  miller  and  watched  the  be«8, 
I  shook  the  apples  from  fruit-bowed  trees; 
And  many  an  hour  with  joy  replete 
Did  I  lie  where  the  clover-balls  kissed  her  feet^ 

19  ear  the  dainty  Jean, 

The  quaint  little  Jean, 
Till  at  last  love  rose  to  a  passionate  plea. 
"  O  Jeannie,  the  path  of  my  love  leads  to  thee  I 
There  is  naught  beyond.   Will  yon  bid  it  stay  P  " 
And  she  quaintly,  daintily  answered  Yea." 

Oh,  my  darling,  my  queen  I 

My  bonny  bright  Jean  I 

Merrily  rung  the  marriage-bell 
Deep  m  the  heart  of  that  bosky  dell. 
When  the  grey  old  mill  had  a  day  of  resi^ 
And  the  grey  old  miller  donned  his  best ; 
When  the  purling  rill  laughed  loud  with  glee, 
And  the  clover-balls  trembled  with  ecstasy. 

When  my  dainty  Jean, 

My  quaint  little  Jean, 
Became  my  new  world  far  from  the  flare 
Of  the  fashion  and  folly  of  Vanity  Fair. 
And  I  ever  rejoice  that  my  life  path  ends 
With  the  quaint  little  Jean  and  her  Quaker  friendi, 

With  my  dainty  Jean, 

My  bonny  wife  Jean. 

OsGAa  Park. 


GHOSTS,  BORES,  AND  PHILOSOPHERS. 

BT  N.  ROBERTSON. 

IN  these  days,  when  a  large  number  of  the 
civilized  human  race  wander  round  the  world, 
and  alas  I  in  and  out  of  other  people's  houses,  in 
a  chronic  state  of  boredom,  a  misery  to  themselves 
and  a  terror  to  others,  the  man  who  discovers  or 
invents  a  new  object  of  interest  is  a  universal 
benefactor.  I  do  not  know  who  brought  ghosts 
into  fashion  lately,  and  even  invested  them  with 
scientific  interest,  but  that  man,  if  he  exists, 
deserves,  for  social  and  philosophical  reasons,  our 
profoundest  gratitude. 

One  of  my  friends  tells  me,  that  when  attacked 
by  a  bore,  he  resolutely  sacrifices  a  portion  of  his 
time  (a  few  hours  generally  suffices)  to  inspire  the 
suffering  individual  with  an  interest  either  in  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  or  the  Statistical  Society, 
according  as  his  phrenological  development  shows 
a  bent  towards  benevolence,  science  (shall  I  say  F), 
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or  xnathexnaiics.  And  the  remedies  are  infallible ; 
the  inocnlated  bore  flies  off  at  a  tangent,  and  if  he 
comes  back,  it  is  as  a  transflgnred  glorified  bore ; 
an  active  instead  of  a  pae^sive  bore.  And  let  me 
inform  the  few  of  my  readers  who  have  had  no 
experience  of  bores,  or  who  do  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  bored,  that  the  passive  tinoccnpied 
kind  is  much  the  most  painful  and  lingering. 

But  my  subject  is  rather  ghosts  than  Dores, 
though  the  two  questions  touch  each  other  nearly. 
For  it  must  be  evident  to  any  person  who  has 
spent  time  in  the  pursuit  or  observation  of  ghosts, 
that,  if  they  are  disembodied  spirits  at  all,  they 
must  be  the  spirits  of  persons  who  were  a  great 
trial  to  their  fnends  and  relations — bores  in  fact. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  low  spirits  about  them 
(this  is  not  a  pun,  as  a  spiritualist  might  think); 
they  have  almost  always  something  on  their 
minds ;  thev  have  a  diseased  inclination  to  cling 
to  people  wno  do  not  wish  for  their  society,  and 
to  remain  in  places  where  they  have  no  earthly 
business.  They  are  troubled  by  fixed  ideas ;  they 
repeat  some  trivial  and  perfectly  useless  action  in 
a  maddening  way. 

For  example,  who  does  not  know  the  trouble- 
some person  who  will  not  let  the  fire  alone  P  I 
am  acquainted  (distantly,  I  must  own)  with  an 
old  lady  who  has  been  disembodied  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more,  and  who  comes  back  to  this  earth 
apparently  for  no  purpose  but  to  poke  one  poT" 
ticular  fire  in  one  particular  room.  Whenever 
she  is  seen,  she  is  attending  to  this  fire,  generally 
on  her  knees  on  the  hearthrug.  Who  shall  say 
that  this  is  not  a  just  retribution  ?  None  of  us 
but  have  suffered  from  the  too  great  devotion  of 
some  bore  to  the  poker.  It  is  a  little  severe  per- 
haps, but  just,  at  bottom. 

Then  the  ghosts  who  throw  stones  and  break 
crockery,  and  knock  things  round  generally.  Are 
they  not  the  spirits  of  bored  little  boys,  who  in 
life  would  not  love  their  book,  and  now  are  always 
out  of  school  ?  Such  of  us  as  do  not  love  little 
boys,  or  approve  of  their  tricks  and  their  manners, 
might  be  vindictively  pleased  to  think  so.  And 
the  number  of  stone-throwing  ghosts  is  a  sup- 
port to  this  theory;  little  boys  are  so  painfully 
numerous,  and  statistics  inform  us  that  they  are 
difficult  to  rear.  It  is  awful  to  reflect  what  a 
large  number  of  stone- throwing  boys  perish  in 
London  annually ;  only  a  shade  less  terrible  than 
to  remember  what  a  large  number  remain. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  hints  to  those  persons 
who,  without  being  bores,  or  even  bored,  feel 
themselves  capable  of  an  interest  in  ghosts,  as  to 
how  to  set  out  on  a  ghost  hunt^ 

It  is  necessary,  first,  to  overcome  a  little  false 
shame,  so  as  to  be  able  courageously  to  mention 
one's  pre-occupation  to  one*s  friends,  and  to  stran- 
gers at  dinner- tables,  and  even  in  trains  and 
omnibuses.  This  requires  some  courage,  as  every 
other  person  looks  on  the  inquirer  as  a  madman, 
and  either  leaves  his  side  hurriedly,  or  takes 
humiliating  precautions.  Some  even  instantly 
assume  airs  of  smiling  superiority,  which  are 
piunful  to  bear. 

But  the  effoit  will  find  its  reward  as  all  efforts 
do.  The  other  half  of  the  world  has  a  story  to 
tell,  and  is  delighted  to  tell  it.  Your  interlocutor 
will  not  have  seen  a  ghost  himself,  probably,  but 
his  aunt  or  his  grandmother,  or  a  nameless  friend 
will  have  done  so.   It  is  possible  to  get  at  names 


and  dates,  but  this  is  rare.  Then  the  next  point 
is  to  arrange  an  interview  with  the  ghost,  which 
is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  involves  a  large 
amount  of  coaxing,  letter- writing,  manoeuvring, 
and  general  efforts  to  "  come  round  "  the  ghost's 
happy  possessor,  who  has  mostly  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  publicity,  and  a  stronger  objection  still  to 
admit  a  stranger  into  his  home  circle. 

This  difficulty  is,  of  course,  lessened  when  the 
ghost  has  a  fancy  for  any  particular  date.  One 
has  the  opportunity  to  insinuate  oneself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  haunted  family  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  ghost's  appearance.  And  let  me 
here  mention  that  a  ^host  chase  is  the  only 
chase  in  which  disappomtment  is  as  satisfactory 
as  success.  No  one  who  has  not  vainly  watched 
for  a  ghost  can  appreciate  the  sense  of  relief,  the 
pride  in  his  own  courage,  the  approvinff  warmth 
of  heart  which  follows  duty  done,  which  take 
possession  of  the  hunter,  after  one  of  his  frequent 
failures. 

A  great  deal  of  preparatory  reading  is  also 
necessary ;  or  an  old,  threadbare,  worn-out  ghost, 
who  has  long  ago  subsided,  may  be  palmed  off 
upon  the  inquirer,  and  he  may  be  sent  off  on  a 
wild-goose  chase,  to  a  castle  in  Scotland,  perhaps, 
after  a  long  since  extinguished  spirit  Very  few 
people  are  aware,  I  think,  what  a  large  amount  of 
ghost  literature  we  English  possess.  Most  persons 
content  themselves  with  occasional  crumbs  in 
magazines  and  newspapers,  when,  if  they  only 
knew  it,  there  are  libraries  in  London  where  they 
might  feast  and  revel  and  (s^orge  themselves. 

It  is  well,  also,  for  an  intending  ghost- hunter 
to  have  a  smattering  both  of  law  and  science. 

The  former  is  necessary  that  he  may  at  least  ap- 
pear to  be  able  to  weigh  evidence,  and  the  latter 
that  he  may  be  able  to  crn^h  any  opponent  who 
suggests  a  natural  cause  for  his  phenomena.  A 
knowledge  of  electricity  is  especially  useful,  as 
electricity  is  the  scape-goat  of  many  innocent 
folk,  who  immediately  ascribe  to  it  any  effect  of 
which  they  cannot  discover  the  cause.  So  let 
all  ghost-seekers  and  ghost-lovers  learn  to  wield 
common  scientific  terms  with  fluency  and  effect. 

To  return  to  the  ghosts  themselves,  however. 
It  is  curious  what  a  number  of  them  come  back 
to  this  world  to  perform  thoroughly  inconsequen- 
tial and  trivial  actions,  which  even  the  above 
theory  of  expiation  does  not  explain.  What  can 
that  ghost  have  done  in  life,  for  example,  who— 
But  here  is  the  little  story  from  the  beginning. 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Central  England  there  stood  a  house  which  was 
once  surrounded  by  a  large  park.  Little  by  little, 
however,  the  advancing  streets  devoured  the 
park.  Only  a  large  garden  surrounding  the  house 
remained.  The  house,  too,  had  fallen  from  its  high 
estate,  and  was  used  as  a  boarding-school  for 
girls.  The  principal,  Mrs.  Collins,  was  aided  by 
her  daughters,  and  at  the  time  of  this  strange 
occurrence,  her  adopted  son,  a  youn^  man  m 
training  for  missionary  work,  was  staying  in  the 
house  aUo. 

The  family  were  well  known  in  the  town,  and 
highly  respected. 

The  house  was  large,  square,  and  common-place 
looking.  From  the  hall-door  a  broad  flignt  of 
steps  Ted  down  to  a  gravel  drive.  In  front  of 
the  house  was  a  lawn,  upon  which  stood  one  mag- 
nificent cedar. 
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One  very  hot  summer  day  the  whole  household 
were  gathered  about  the  open  house-door.  Some 
of  the  pupils  were  playing  on  the  lawn  and  some 
in  the  nail ;  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  but  a  little 
back  in  the  shad^,  stood  Miss  Collins  and  Clement 
Laws,  the  adopted  son.  Mrs.  Collins  herself  stood 
on  the  drive.  Lawn,  and  drive,  and  steps  were 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  early  afternoon  sunshine. 

Among  Mrs.  Collins*  pupils  was  a  delicate  West 
Indian  girl,  abont  eighteen  years  old.  This  girl 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  preparing  to  descend 
into  the  garden,  when  Mrs.  Collins,  seeing  that 
she  had  no  covering  on  her  shoulders,  called  to 
her  to  go  back  for  a  shawl.  Nearly  everybody 
present  was  con  sen  uently  looking  at  the  girl,  when 
she  was  seen  to  be  lifted  two  or  tnree  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  a  sort  of  sitting  posture,  and  carried 
down  the  steps,  across  the  lawn  to  the  cedar  tree, 
under  which  she  was  evidently  dropped.  I  say 
evidently,  because  it  looked  as  if  whatever  had 
supported  her  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn.  Of 
course  the  object  of  this  disagreeable  attention 
immediately  fainted,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
she  could  be  recovered.  When  at  last  she  did  so, 
she  explained  that  she  had  felt  herself  lifted  by 
a  man,  whose  arms,  body,  and  even  the  doth  of 
whose  coat  she  felt  but  could  not  see.  One  arm 
had  been  passed  round  her  waist  and  the  other 
under  her  knees ;  she  felt  herself  drawn  back  till 
she  rested  against  the  breast  of  the  invisible  being, 
and  then  she  was  carried,  as  indeed  a  dozen 
persons  present  had  seen,  across  the  grass  to  the 
cedar,  where  the  ghostly  arms  were  suddenly  with- 
drawn, and  she  fell  fainting. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  this  story  has  no 
sequel;  it  was  never  discovered  who  the  ghost 
was,  or  the  reason  of  his  extraordinary  perform- 
ance. No  one  could  ever  guess  why  he  haa  singled 
out  the  West  Indian  girl  from  the  other  pupils ; 
nothing  happened  to  her  in  consequence,  except 
that  she  left  the  school. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  house  had  long 
had  a  reputation  for  being  haunted ;  that  the 
children  and  servants  had  complained  of  footsteps 
and  noises,  and  that  the  latter  were  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  suddenly  and  without  giving  reasons, 
to  their  mistress's  great  annoyance.  Of  course, 
after  the  above  occurrence  the  reports  in  the  town 
increased  tenfold,  and  Mrs.  Collins  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  house.  It  was  not  adapted  for 
a  school. 

Now  what  can  have  been  this  ghost's  motives  P 
Up  to  the  time  of  this  event  he  had  confined  him- 
self to  producing  noises  ^  and  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  lifting  young  women.  Otherwise  I  should  have 
suggested  that  in  life  he  had  perhaps,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  cruelty,  refused  to  carry  a 
lady  down  those  steps.  Or  perhaps  he  had  carried 
too  many  young  ladies  down  them  P  The  house 
had  never  been  either  a  mad-house  or  an  hospital, 
or  of  course  the  action,  as  that  of  a  deceased 
and  enthusiastic  doctor  or  keeper,  would  be  ex- 
plicable. 

Another  most  interesting  ghost  is  the  monstrous 
or  formless  one;  a  ghost  who  has  no  defiuite 
shape,  and  is  neither  beast  nor  human.  I  havo 
heard  a  blood-curdling  story  of  a  ghost  who 
appears,  or  did  appear,  m  the  shrubbery  of  a  great 
house  in  Hampshire.  A  large,  indistinct,  llabby 
mass  would  be  seen  rolling  on  the  path,  in  the 
twilight  or  darkness,  with  nothing  clearly  visible 


but  two  flaming  eyes.  This  apparition  was  a 
great  trial  to  courting  grooms  and  housemaids, 
whom  it  seemed  to  have  a  particular  desire  to 
frighten. 

Apropos  of  these  indistinct  animal-like  appear- 
ances, a  friend  of  mine  told  me  the  following  tale, 
which  he  calls  "  The  Apparition  in  the  Cells'*; — 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,'*  he  said,  "  I  had 
some  playfellows  named  Brown,  whose  father  held 

a  position  about  the  County  Court  at  X  , 

which  enabled  him  to  go  in  and  out  of  it  at 
pleasure.  The  County  Hall  was  a  verf  large 
building,  containing  two  great  courts  qf  justice, 
committee  rooms,  justice  rooms,  a  large  ballroom, 
and,  as  it  used  to  appear  to  me,  mysterious  and 
endless  staircases  and  galleries.  Sometimes  on 
Saturday  afternoons  the  young  Browns  and 
myself  would  get  permission  to  play  there,  ^t'o 
place  could  be  imagined  more  suited  for  '  I  spy ' 
and  'Hide  and  seek.*  The  empty  rooms  were  fall 
of  echoes,  which  we  delighted  in  arousing;  we 
climbed  the  pillars  into  the  galleries ;  we  nid  in 
the  dock  and  jury  and  witness  boxes ;  we  sat  in 
the  seats  of  the  judges  and  held  mock  trials ;  in 
fact  we  revelled  there,  and  filled  the  doleful  place 
with  shouts  and  laughter  and  the  echoes  of 
scampering  footsteps.  Our  favourite  playroom 
was  the  Criminal  Court ;  there  were  more  nooks 
and  comers  in  it  than  in  the  other  Court,  besides 
which  a  fascinating  little  door  led  from  the  dock 
to  the  under  regions — the  cells  where  prisoners 
were  confined  while  awaiting  trial.  This  door  to 
the  cells  was  generally  locked;  therefore,  when  by 
chance  we  found  it  open,  we  particularly  rejoiced 
to  carry  our  riot  into  those  sad  little  chambers. 
Here  it  would  be  easy  to  moralize.  One  day,  how- 
ever, we  had  an  experience  that  put  an  end  to  oar 
amusements  there.  We  never  played  in  the  hall 
again.  In  order  to  be  clear  I  must  explain  that 
when  anyone  stood  on  the  steps  leading  from  the 
dock  he  could  see  straight  down  the  passage,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  the  cells.  There  were 
four  doors  on  the  right  hand  and  four  on  the  left. 
How  the  passage  and  cells  were  lighted,  I  do  not 
at  this  distance  of  time  remember,  but  we  had 
light  enough  always  to  distinguish  one  of  us  from 
the  others.  There  was  another  entrance  to  the 
passage  from  the  courtyard,  by  a  door  close  to  the 
toot  of  the  stairs,  but  no  other  way  out,  and  of 
course  no  way  out  of  the  cells  themselves. 

"  We  children  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  one 
particular  cell  at  the  end  of  the  passage  the  '  con- 
demned* celL  This  was  ungrammatical,  and  I 
do  not  know  why  we  did  it;  I  think  perhaps  we 
had  heard  that  prisoners  condemned  to  death  were 
confined  there.  If  we  did  know  this,  no  senti- 
mental emotions  prevented  our  using  it  for  a 
hiding-place,  or  the  little  girls  of  the  family  from 
placing  *  house  *  in  it. 

"  One  Saturday  we  had,  to  our  great  joy,  found 
the  door  to  the  cells  open.  We  or^nized  a  game 
of  *  I  spy,'  and  the  seekers  waited  in  the  dock, 
which  was  ordinarily  selected  for  that  purpose,  as 
only  the  tallest  of  us  could  see  over  the  panels. 
One  of  the  Browns  went  to  hide,  and  I  was  among 
the  company  in  the  dock.  We  heard  at  last  the 
usual  *  hulloa,*  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
direction  of  the  cells ;  so  we  went  down  on  to  the 
steps,  and  stood  planning  our  campaign. 

"  Suddenly  one  of  the  girls  exclaimed — 

"  *  Look  there  !    What's  that  ?  * 
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"  We  looked,  and  saw  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
a  large,  dirtyish  white  body,  apparently  lying  on 
tiie  floor.  It  was  shapeless,  but  rather  long.  As 
we  turned  our  eyes  on  it,  it  seemed  to  rise  slowly 
from  the  ground ;  it  moved  down  the  passage,  and 
turned  into  the  'condemned'  coll.  The  thing, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  did  not  appear  to 
walk,  but  to  drag  itsell  along  and  disappear 
lingeringly  round  the  door. 

"  The  group  of  children  stood  panic-stricken  and 
silent  for  a  minute ;  then — 

"'Did  you  see  it?  What  can  it  beP*  we 
whispered  to  e^ch  other. 

"  Bessie,  the  eldest,  was  the  first  to  recover  her- 
self. 

"'It  is  a  sheep  or  a  goat/  she  said  boldly. 

*'  *  You  go  and  look,  Tom  *  (to  me). 

"  This  was  trying.   I  was  the  eldest  boy .| 

"  '  I  will  go,  if  you  will  all  come  with  me,'  I 

said. 

" '  Oh,  coward  1 '  cried  Bessie  in  a  whisper.  But 
even  that  did  not  move  me. 

"  At  last,  huddled  together,  we  crept  down,  a 
step  at  a  time,  till  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
little  flight  of  stairs.  We  set  the  door  into  the 
courtyard  wide  open  to  ensure  ourselves  an  easy 
retreat,  and  then,  hand  in  hand,  we  went  down 
the  passage,  the  little  girls  behind  the  boys.  The 
door  of  the  cell  was  half  open,  and  we  peered  fear- 

E'  "  round  it.  The  small  oblong  space  was 
ictly  empty.  The  little  girls,  more  alarmed 
ever  at  this,  took  to  their  heels  with  shrieks, 
but  I  myself  and  Brown,  thinking  we  might  have 
been  deceived  as  to  the  cell  which  the  '  thing ' 
had  entered,  pushed  open  all  the  doors  and  ex- 
amined the  others.  All  were  alike  empty.  At 
that  we  too  ran  away,  and  a  clamorous  body 
sought  '  papa,'  and  begged  *  for  explanations. 
The  explanations  we  did  not  get ;  we  were  severely 
reproved  all  round,  and  told  that  we  should  never 
play  in  the  cells  again.  To  which  we  replied  with 
unanimity  and  firmness  that  we  did  not  want. 
But,  with  the  astuteness  of  children,  we  had 
noticed  that  'papa'  had  covered  gravity  and 
confusion  with  pretended  anger,  and  we  were  not 
surprised  to  hear  afterwards  that  we  were  not  the 
first  or  the  only  persons  who  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  'apparition  in  the  cells.'  Also  it  came  to 
our  ears,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  of  our  elders, 
that  a  man  had  once  hanged  himself  in  the 
•  condemned^  cell.  However,  the  thing,  what- 
ever it  was,  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  a  man, 
even  a  recumbent  one.  It  did  not  creep  or  crawl; 
it  dragged  like  a  serpent." 

The  two  stories  1  have  related  are  only  speci- 
mens of  many  which  have  been  related  to  me  as 
a  known  amateur  of  ghosts. 

Here  it  would  be  as  well  to  warn  all  readers 
against  makiug-  the.  rash  generalization  that  all 
ghost-hunters  nave  been  bores.  There  are  many 
splendid  exceptions.  The  revived  interest,  and 
perhaps  belief,  in  ghosts  is  a  curious  feature  of 
our  matter-of-fact  age.  It  is  the  beginning  of  u 
rebellion  against  those  philosophers  who,  barred 
into  their  httle  personality  by  five  limited  senses, 
and  so  insignificant  that  they  are  lost  on  a  little 
atom  of  revolving  matter,  itself  lost  in  a  limitless 
universe,  practically  claim  omniscience,  and  crush 
their  humbler  fellow-prisoners  with  a  magnificent 
"  What  you  tell  me  is  impossible ; or  *'  It  is 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  which  I  have  at  my 
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fingers  ends ; "  or  even  "  Nothing  would  induce  me 
to  believe  it." 

Yes.  With  the  last  Baconian  utterance  did  a 
great  scientist  once  close  a  discussion  ;  he  there- 
with reduced  his  adversaries  to  confounded  silence. 
For  what  could  they  reply  to  such  an  argu-^ 
ment  P 

To  be  sure,  the  ^  philosopher  had  been  much 
badgered,  and  was  in  a  pet. 


^'FAINT  HEART,  FAITHFUL." 
A  Story  op  a  Oathbdbal  Town. 

BY  BDWIN  VHELPTON, 
Author  of  Meadowsweet,"  '^A  Lincolnshire  Heroine,'*  Ao, 

CHAPTEB  n. 
LOOKING  BACK, 

THE  Venetian  blinds  were  down,  jealously  guard- 
ing privacy,  but  a  brilliant  light  came  from 
between  the  latns^  throwing  out  cheery  scintilla- 
tions into  the  outer  darkness  of  the  q^uiet  Close, 
The  piano  was  having  no  easy  time,  it  was  Dick  on 
the  music-stool,  it  could  be  none  other  than  he. 
Light-hearted,  careless  Dick !  Dick  was  in  clover, 
he  was  at  his  happiest  trolling  out  "  The  Leather 
Bottel,**  au  Saniley,  What  a  mellow  voice  the 
fellow  had,  he  talked  about  not  caring  so  much 
for  music,  why  Dick  was  the  very  fellow  who 
should  cultivate  his  talent  But  surely  Dick  could 
iiot  be  so  exuberant  with  that  mauvaia  aar^on 
there  to  criticize  his  performance.  A  footfall 
recalled  Aylmer  to  himself,  he  must  not  be  caught 
in  flagrante  delicto.  He  crossed  the  silent  road- 
way, and  stood  a  moment  against  the  palisades 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Lucy  tower.  Aylmer 
observed  the  pedestrian  stop  at  the  door  of  the 
(juaint  old  house  and  ring  the  bell. .  The  door 
opened,  in  the  frame  of  golden  light  Aylmer 
recogiiized  the  object  of  Dick  Devcnsey*s  antipathy, 
the  young  deputy  organist.  Aylmer  was  well 
assured  that  Dick's  session  of  pleasure  was  over, 
the  piano  indeed  came  to  a  sudd^  halt  and 
Aylmer  strode  on  anathematising  an  unconscious 
person  in  no  measured  manner.  It  was  nothing 
to  him  this  fellow  appearing  upon  the  scene,  but 
he  liked  Dick,  and  he  detested  a  fellow  giving  him- 
self airs  of  superiority. 

Avlmer's  walk  fell  short  of  the  clump  of  gorse, 
nor  had  his  alterative  the  sedative  result  he  hoped 
that  it  would  have.  His  irresolution  brought  him 
past  Lady  Mary's  house  again,  the  light  was  still 
urilliant,*but  tne  piano  was  now  more  measured 
and  correct,  evidently  not  labouring  under  Dick's 
effervescence.  Mr.  Pulsford  was  giving  some  choice 
music  no  doubt.  Aylmer  did  not  linger  this  time 
but  hurried  on,  and  when  he  reached  his  room 
dropped  into  his  chair  glad  to  be  under  cover 
agam.  The  wind  was  too  raw  and  boisterous  out 
of  doors.  But  though  the  room  looked  cheerful 
after  the  buffeting  he  nad  had,  he  felt  inexpressibly 
lonely.  A  bookshelf  was  at  his  elbow — "Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  upon  it— but  he  felt  that 
a  book  now  was  scarcely  a  panacea  for  his  ills. 
He  could  not  concentrate  his  mind,  it  was  too  full 
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of  the  Clofie,  the  house  and  its  occupants,  in  his 
mind's  eye  still  vividly  lingered  the  qnaint  how 
window  with  its  cheerful  light.  How  familiar  the 
old  honse  was  to  him,  it  had  an  air  of  superiority, 
its  appearance  was  that  of  a  house  tenanted  hy 
refinea  people.  The  old  china  mug  on  the  little 
stand  in  the  window,  every  mominflr  filled  with 
old-fashioned  flowers  from  the  grand  old  garden 
behind,  wajs  an  association*  He  knew  who  gathered 
the  flowers,  whose  fingers  arranged  them.  He  had 
a  tenderness  for  the  quaint  figures  on  that  ancient 
piece  of  china,  the  impossible  flora  and  fauna  of 
£astem  fancy  were  in  accord  with  the  romance 
depicted.  The  true  lover  never  got  near  his  mis- 
tress, there  were  obstacles  in  his  way.  Dolorous 
the  lover  looked  under  the  hnge-leaved  tree; 
though  the  lady  wore  a  gaudy  dress,  she  did  not 
carry  an  arrogant  expression,  nor  appear  con- 
scious of  her  charms  and  get  up,  or  that  she  was 
aware  that  she  was  proper  even  to  her  hairpins. 
Was  it  studied  reserve  or  maidenly  delicacy  that 
she  did  not  seem  to  note  the  turmoil  of  her  lover. 
He  wished  to  speak  and  could  not  find  words  to 
express  himself! 

Aylmer  felt  this  relic  of  a  rococo  age  was  a  cer- 
tain ffuide  to  the  character  of  the  house.  There 
would  be,  as  in  other  old  world  houses,  quaint 
nick-nacks,  faded  Indian  boxes  marvellously 
veneered.  Eastern  curios  a  century  old,  furniture 
spindle  shanked,  without  doubt  a  table  or  a  hand- 
screen  with  a  representative  of  George  the  Fourth's 
pavilion  at  Brighton.  There  would  be  some  old 
portraits,  women  peering  mournfully  out  of  the 
gloom  of  age  and  varnish,  a  macaroni  with  his 

n hound,  standing  cross-lep;ged  against  a  pillar, 
ner  fancied  he  was  evolving  all  this,  when  in 
reality  it  had  filtered  through  Dick  Dcvensev. 
Dick  had  an  observant  eye;  he  could  not  help 
letting  something  slip  of  the  Lares  and  Penates  of 
this  old  house,  whensoever  he  dropped  into  his 
friend's  room,  and  the  conversation  veered  round 
to  Lady  Mary  and  her  grand-niece. 

Aylmer  sat  with  the  faintest  jet  of  gas  turued 
on.   The  gloom  and  the  firelight  accorded  with 
his  mood.  He  was  only  roused  from  his  abstraction 
by  his  housekeeper  bringing  in  his  bitter  ale. 
"  Am  I  to  turn  the  gas  on,  sir  P  " 

Oh  yes  "  answered  Tom,  waking  up.  "  Has 

anyone  called  P  " 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Everyone  well,"  thought  Tom,  resi^edly,  but 
of  course  he  did  not  give  it  expression.  Some 
people  are  very  dense  when  jokes  are  flying  about. 

When  he  was  again  alone  he  began  to  look 
back,  as  many  of  us  will  when  we  are  a  little  out 
of  sorts.  Questioning  himself  mentally,  had  he 
not  been  a  little  rash  commencing  practice  here  in 
Treminster.  It  was  his  native  town.  He  felt  he 
had  not  done  so  well  as  his  sanguine  mind  had  led 
him  to  believe  he  would.  He  had  thrown  up  a 
good  hospital  appointment  for  the  more  precarious 
line  of  a  country  practitioner. 

•*  Is  there  room  for  me  in  Treminster  P "  he 
asked  Desforges,  coming  across  an  old  face  in 
town.  "I  have  been  strongly  urged  to  settle 
there." 

**  Room  P  I  should  say  so ;  I  should  be  glad  of 
you  in  Treminster.  I  would  rather  have  you  than 
a  stranger,  Aylmer,"  declared  DesforgeSjgenerously; 
**  we  know  you,  and  we  can  work  with  you.  Deven- 
8oy  and  X  have  no  rest." 


But  Devensey  did  not  express  any  satisfaction 
when  Tom  put  in  an  appearance,  in  fact  he 
scarcely  concealed  his  irritation,  and  Mrs.  Deven- 
sey was  bitterly  bland  when  Desforges,  after 
welcoming  the  new  comer  with  open  armfv,  nre- 
sented  him  much  as  they  do  people  at  Court  wiben 
they  get  an  appointment.  She  eyed  Aylmer  mis- 
trustfully, and  when  afterwards  it  was  their 
fortune  to  meet  made  it  plain  to  him  by  a  certain 
expression  in  her  face  that  she  pitied  him  and 
deplored  the  ignorance  of  the  people  who  had 
given  him  such  false  hopes.  There  were  medical 
men  in  Treminster  besides  "  Devensey  and  Des- 
forges," if  the  firm  was  alone  uphill.  And  Aylmer 
found  the  very  people  who  had  counselled  him  to 
make  a  settlement  in  the  town  his  coolest  friends. 
They  acquainted  him  that  they  could  not  think  of 
changing  their  medical  advisers,  almosft  too 
promptly  to  be  agreeable.  Nevertheless,  he  found 
patients  or  they  found  him,  and  sometimes  he  had 
plenty  to  do.  Certain  people  discovered  that  the 
young  doctor  had  a  soft  heart  and  an  easily 
gain^  ear.  It  was  only  unfortunate  for  him  in  a 
monetary  sense  that  he  did  not  make  his  way 
among  the  great  people.  With  them  of  course,  it 
is  a  point  of  honour  not  to  neglect  the  doctor's 
fee.  Aylmer's  patients  had  empty  purses  and 
long  consciences,  and  so  grist  came  to  his  mill 
very  sparsely.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
appear  patient,  abide  by  beiog  overlooked,  and 
wait  hopefully.  The  cathedral  dignitaries,  the  old 
families,  part  and  parcel  of  the  town,  he  was 
well  aware  were  exclusive  and  oonservativei  shy 
of  new  faces  and  new  manners.  Dr.  Devensey  s 
father  had  founded  his  practice,  Desforges  was 
introduced  by  Devensey,  moreover  Desforges  had 
been  taken  to  because  he  was  a  cadet  of  a  noble 
family. 

"  And  am  not  I,"  muttered  Aylmer  to  himself— 
"  oh,  no,  I  forget,  I'm  a  nobody."  He  felt  grouod 
cut  away  from  under  his  feet  times  and  times. 
"  Perhaps  I  am  as  good  blood  as  any  here,"  he 
would  murmur  to  himself,  and  a  dear  voice  would 
seem  to  echo  from  somewhere  across  the  gulf — 

"  Tom,  you  will  have  to  work  for  your  living, 
for  your  bread,  meat  and  clothing.  Ton  must 
not  lose  heart  if  you  have  a  rough  time  of  it.  You 
will  make  mistakes,  Tom,  and  regret  making 
them.  I  have  often  thought,  Tom,  it  could  have 
been  better  had  jou  never  been  bom,  but  you 
must  make  the  best  you  can  of  it !  " 

Whose  voice  had  delivered  this  odd  exordium  P 
The  few  sentences  seemed  determined  not  to  slip 
from  his  memory.  It  was  the  dear  voice  of  him 
who  later  on  in  life  followed  the  young  witie  who 
had  never  rallied  after  giving  birth  to  her  first 
child ;  she  whose  image  had  never  been  cSaced 
from  her  lover's  mind;  she  for  whom  he  had 
bartered  place  and  fortune. 

"  I  mignt  have  become  the  baronet,"  had  said 
Tom  Aylmer's  father  to  him  one  evening  in  the 
soft  month  of  October,  when  the  shadows  were 
becoming  sombre  and  fitful,  "  had  I  not  considered 
the  love  of  a  true  woman  the  greatest  blessing  in 
life,  and  worthy  of  all  sacrifice.  Well,  Sir  Aubrey 
haa  his  revenge  marrying — the  youug  girl  and 
her  two  boys  have  dispossessed  us — hard  lines  is 
it  not,  Tom,  after  having  been  led  in  my  young 
days  to  regard  myself  as  the  heir  to  Chestertoo. 
Yon  must  not  even  dream  of  probabilities,  Tom. 
X  was  assured,  and  I  came  on  a  quicksand.  Still, 
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my  boj,  stay  in  Eugland — donot  lose  youridentity. 
Aylroer  blood  is  as  good  as  any  in  Britain,  and  there 
has  been  as  much  bad  blood  in  the  family  as  in  any 
other  too.  Yonr  godmother  is  the  only  one  from 
Mrhom  yon  can  expect  anything;  it  wonld  not  be  wise 
to  place  mnch  dependence  npon  her,  for  she  is  a 
whimsical  old  cat.  I  have  no  onsiness  to  say  that 
either;  hfid  it  not  been  for  her  yonr  dear  mother 
and  I  mast  have  been  in  the  snrf,  for  I  could  never 
have  brought  myself  to  apply  to  Sir  Aubrey  after 
his  usage  of  me.  It  was  through  her  I  obtained 
my  post  here.  Every  one  thought  Sir  Aubrey  had 
done  right,  excepting  Molly  Senescal.  I  should 
not  have  given  you  the  name  of  Aubrey  Thomas  ; 
it  was  she  who  insisted  upon  the  name,  and  per- 
suaded your  dear  mother.  What  a  temper  I  was 
in,  but  she  laughed  at  me,  and  then  coaxed  me, 
telling  me  it  was  folly  to  discontinue  the  line  of 
Aubreys.  There  were  no  children  to  the  old  man 
when  you  came  into  the  world,  in  fact  he  had  not 
then  succeeded  in  finding  a  young  girl  who  would 
give  way  to  the  temptation  of  becoming  Lady 
Aylmer.  I  knew  it  would  come,  once  he  nad  set 
his  mind  upon  it.  Be  .Tom,  sink  the  Aubrey,  you 
can  afford  to  do  so ;  forget  what  might  have  come 
to  you  had  my  choice  met  Sir  Aubrey's  views. 
Had  I  married  the  dull  girl  he  singled  out  for  me 
I  might  not  have  ended  my  days  with  the  loving 
lad  who  listens  to  me  so  patiently.  Though 
people  take  you  to  be  so  shy,  awkward,  and  silent, 
I  know  you  have  brains,  and  I  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  having  a  good  son.  You're  not  a  good 
conduct  boy,  you  won't  truckle  Tom;  I  admire 
you  for  it,  and  still  you  are  as  clever  as  the  pre- 
cocious sneaks.  Don*t  suffer  people  to  patronise 
YOU,  Tom ;  give  them  the  cut  if  they  attempt  it ; 
let  the  toadies  have  it  all,  as  they  love  it.  Be 
cuary  of  friends ;  people  drop  you  when  you  are 
nnder  a  doud.  I  have  been  talking  to  Desf  orges ; 
a  good  man,  he  will  stand  by  you  if  you  are  ever 
in  a  difficulty,  or  want  advice.  Don't  trust  old 
Devense^;  he  is  an  old  ass,  dunghiU-bred,  and  his 
wife  is  insufferable.  I  do  detest  those  affected 
people,  who  can  scarcely  be  understood.  You 
Jcnow  where  my  papers  are,  take  care  of  them ; 
they  will  establisn  you  in  certain  contingencies. 
I  forgive  the  old  man  for  deluding  me  so  shame- 
fully. I  don't  bear  any  resentment  to  the  little 
lads  that  have  come,  and  you  won't  I  know. 
Depend  on  yourself,  Tom ;  marry  the  woman  you 
love,  if  she'll  take  you ;  you're  not  a  fellow  to  make 
a  mistake  there.  I  am  an  old  cynic,  my  boy,  but 
I  have  had  my  share  of  disappointments.  I  have 
been  soured ;  perhaps  I  ougut  not  to  talk  in  such 
a  strain  to  you,  boy.  I  have  had  a  degree  of  hap- 
piness here  in  my  solitude.  I  have  been  as  happy 
as  I  could  expect  to  be  without  that  dear  com- 
panion, and  I  could  be  happy  thinking  that  you 
would  live  here  in  this  old  house  after  me.  It  is 
an  out-of-the-world  place,  and  remote  from  the 
other  Aylmers.  The  people  here  leave  you  to  yonr 
tub  when  they  discover  your  disposition.  Only  I 
am  all  wrong ;  you  will  want  to  see  the  world ; 
well,  pursue  your  own  course,  and  enjoy  your 
young  life.  There  will  not  be  much  money  for 
you,  barely  enough  to  start  you  in  a  fair  way.  I 
am  drowsy ;  I  feel  as  if  I  should  have  a  batter 
night.  Look  in  in  the  morning.  I  shall  not  hurry 
down.    Good  night,  my  dear  hoy,*' 

When  Tom  Aylmer  looked  in  the  following 
morning  there  was  no  answering  voice,  his  father  s 


brow  was  cold,  the  expression  of  his  face  placid, 
and  the  lines  of  care  smoothed  out  The  haughty 
face  wore  a  softer  look.  As  Tom  gazed  tearfully 
on  the  thin  visage,  he  could  imagine  the  handsome 
man  who  had  wooed  and  won,  who  had  braved  so 
much  for  the  affection  he  had  gained  and  returned. 
How  brave  and  loyal  he  had  been,  even  when  dark 
days  came  and  the  malice  of  an  unforgiving  old 
man  pursued  him  so  uncompromisingly.  Boy  as  he 
was,  young  Tom  Aylmer  was  quite  convinced  that 
the  world's  judgment  on  his  father,  the  cynic 
Aylmer,  was  all  wrong.  His  father  had  not  been 
quixotically  foolish  and  headstrong,  he  had  been 
honourable  and  true.  He  was  on  his  father's  side, 
and  he  felt  that  he  would  have  acted  as  his  father 
had  done,  even  if  it  had  lost  him  a  patrimony. 
He  would  never  make  up  to  that  cruel  tyrannical 
old  man. 

Long  before  this  confidence  he  had  been  aware 
that  there  had  been  dark  and  gruesome  days  of 
poverty,  that  his  father  had  pas^d  through  trial, 
too  proud  to  appeal  for  help,  torn  at  the  sight  of 
the  frail  delicate  girl  fretting  to  see  her  husband 
harassed  and  uuforgiven,  seeing  her  grow  weaker 
day  hj  day,  he  had  detected  her  taking  comfort  in 
her  failing  strength,  in  the  fancy  that  when  she 
was  gone  ner  husband  would  obey  Sir  Aubrey  and 
be  restored  to  favour.  Those  were  dark  days, 
when  relief  did  come  it  was  too  late  for  her.  She 
was  past  all  hope  when  the  morning  papers  an- 
nounced the  forthcoming  marriage  of  Sir  Aubrey 
Aylmer  of  Chesterton  Park.  Her  husband  was 
severe  upon  the  negligent  person  who  had  suffered 
the  newspaper  to  reach  her  hand.  The  sinking 
wife  never  alluded  to  the  subject  again,  but  with 
her  last  breath  she  turned  to  her  husband  with  a 
word  of  little  Tom,  and  beforetime  it  had  been  her 
pleasure  to  speak  of  her  infant  as  little  Aubrey. 

What  had  been  life  to  the  widowed  man  after? 
Solitary  indeed  but  for  her  boy.  Even  had  it 
been  in  his  power  to  propitiate  his  uncle  by  a 
second  marriage,  he  would  have  looked  upon  it  as 
sacrilege.  He  had  seen  it  in  her  eyes,  but  had  any 
one  dared  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  him !  Once, 
hesitatingly,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the 
child  would  be  better  under  the  influence  of  a 
tender  woman.  He  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
adviser  stemljr. 

**  When  he  is  out  of  the  nurse's  arms  he  will  go 
without  leading-strings!"  Every  evening  the 
bereaved  father  took  the  child  from  its  nurse 
and  carried  it  into  his  own  bedroom,  there  with 
him'  to  contemplate  an  exquisite  miniature  of 
a  lovely  girl.  It  became  a  sacred  office.  In  time 
the  child  began  to  comprehend  and  look  for  it.  It 
was  an  unforgetting  man's  solace  impressing  upon 
a  dawning  intelligence  the  beauty  of  a  closed  life, 
the  loss  to  both.  The  lonely  man  would  endure 
no  thought  of .  separation,  no  one  should  come 
between  him  and  her  child. 

The  time  came  when  the  boy  must  receive  some 
education ;  the  father  felt  that  contact  with  com- 
panions was  preferable  to  home  tuition.  Happily 
there  was  a  good  foundation  in  Treminster.  About 
this  time  the  godmother  wrote — she  who  had 
brought  relief  and  with  it  voluble  censure  for  the 
spirit  that  was  too  proud  to  go  to  her — she  would 
have  the  boy  go  to  Bugby  at  her  charge.  The 
father  was  nearly  persuaded,  but  his  repugnance 
to  separation  was  too  strong.  **  He  is  as  manl^ 
as  I  wish  him  to  be,  and  he  is  my  only  friend, ' 
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was  all  the  solitary  man  would  vouchsafe  in  reply 
to  the  persistent  letters  of  the  godmother. 

This  fairy  godmother  might  nave  taken  offence. 
Aylmer  judged  so  by  her  ominous  silence  after- 
wards. She  never  wrote  again.  Thas  Tom 
became  his  father's  fidvs  Achates,  sharing  his 
parent's  walks  and  talks  and  moods.  He  had 
implicit  faith  in  his  father,  never  questioning  a 
crotchet  or  an  eccentricity.  But  this  odd  life  had 
its  effect  upon  the  lad,  it  increased  his  diffidence 
with  strangers.  His  angelic  mother  he  had  been 
taught  to  believe  was  far  removed  from  all  the 
women  they  saw  and  met.  Women  came  to  smile 
upon  him  with  patronizing  pity,  he  could  guage 
their  thoughts,  he  was  the  little  warped  son  of 
that  odious  man,  the  cathedral  Diogenes.  They 
passed  him  by,  their  rustling  silks  suggesting  dis- 
tance to  the  lad,  and  he  noted  that  they  sheltered 
their  eyes  under  their  sunshades  when  they  met 
his  fattier,  or  returned  his  bow  with  timid  polite- 
ness. •  It  was  freezing  civility  on  either  side ;  the 
elder  Aylmer  would  not  forget  his  wife,  go  into 
society  and  let  the  dead  past  be  buried. 

"  Your  mother  was  not  like  one  of  them,*  the 
misogynist  once  muttered  grimly  and  somewhat 
unjustly ;  **  she  never  overdressed  herself,  she  wor- 
shipped her  God,  she  did  not  consult  her  fashion- 
booK  before  she  went  to  morning  nrayers." 

They  were  leaving  the  cathedral. 

"  Do  all  the  ladies  in  the  precincts  ?  "  asked  Tom, 
innocently. 

*•  Look  and  judge,  boy,**  the  father  answered,  in 
the  same  bitter  strain,  "  are  they  not  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  madeP  '*  There  was  certainly  a  strange 
Babelaisan  humour  lurking  in  the  man,  and  tne 
boy  was  likely  to  suffer  then  and  in  years  to  come. 
He  was  certain  to  gain  a  warped  estimate  of 
human  nature.  But  the  parent  had  been  incensed 
shortly  after  his  wife's  death  by  the  ogling  of  some 
gay  old  spinsters.  They  found  him  impervious, 
their  antique  smiles  disregarded,  their  advances 
met  coldly  and  with  contempt.  Their  consciences 
smote  them  then,  they  became  ashamed ;  he  be- 
lieved they  bore  him  malice  ever  after.  But  the 
whole  of  womankind  was  not  in  fault  for  the  im- 
modesty of  some  two  or  three.  But  he  had  heard 
of  them  whispering,  "  He  will  ruin  that  dear  little 
boy!  he  will  never  marry  again;  what  woman 
would  ever  endure  him  P  '* 

"My  boy,  there  are  good  women,**  the  father 
declared  afterwards,  anxious  to  remove  an  ill  im- 
pression if  he  had  gone  far  to  create  oue.  "  See 
there  is  old  Lady  Mary  Footitt;  she  is  an  old 
maiden  lady,  worth  a  baker's  dozen  of  some  of  the 
women  we  meet  daily.  No  doubt  she  has  her 
opinion  of  us,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  her  opening 
her  mouth  to  fill  other  people's.  She  might  have 
been  Lady  Aylmer,  but  another  Sir  Aubrey  put 
his  veto  upon  it.  You  see  Lady  Mary  has 
never  married.  Sir  Aubrey  bowed  to  authority — 
as  I  ought  to  have  done.  She  has  lived  to  fprow 
old  and  forget  her  youthful  ideas ;  she  considers 
me  a  contumacious  rebel,  no  doubt,  and  that  is 
why  we  don't  have  her  cards  on  our  table." 

The  cynical  parent  remained  with  Tom  Aylmer. 
Perhaps  the  lad  discovered  that  one  might  live  to 
have  a  jaundiced  view  of  the  world  and  human 
motives ;  that  his  father,  bereaved,  soured  and  dis- 
appointed, had  come  to  regard  people  as  arrogant, 
false,  selfish,  tyrannical  when  they  had  power;  as 
subservient,  cringing  and  despicable  when  in  sub- 


jection. Tom  recollected  that  his  father  had  had 
fights  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  faet  with 
everybody  in  authority.  Tom  had  thought  his 
father  a  much  persecuted  individual.  But  he  came 
to  the  knowledge  that  there  are  always  two  sides 
to  a  question,  and  that  there  was  a  possibility  that 
his  father  was  often  in  the  wrong.  He  did  not  Uke 
to  think  such  things  out,  only  to  have  pity ;  his 
father,  no  doubt,  had  often  taken  offence  where 
none  was  given  or  meant.  Many  who  r^^arded 
his  father  as  cantankerous  and  unsociable  did  not 
take  sufficiently  into  consideration  his  hard  battle 
with  life  after  being  cut  adrift,  unprepared  to  fight 
circumstance ;  a  man  of  strong  perverse  brain,  but 
without  gifts,  they  fathomed  not  his  deep  love,  his 
agony  seeing  the  young  life  drift  away  before  his 
eyes,  a  young  life  which,  if  it  might  not  have  been 
preserved,  might  have  been  prolonged  but  for  his 
narrow  means.  He  never  could  chase  away  his 
phantom— he  never  tried — he  loved  to  brood  upon 
nis  wrongs.  His  existence  was  not  pleasurable  to 
himself ;  he  became  a  curious  compound  of  the 
morbid  and  the  cynical,  his  only  sheet  anchor  the 
child  his  girl-wife  had  left  behind  her. 

Tom  Aylmer  was  not  clear  of  a  pang  when  he 
recalled  the  immobile  face,  but  he  took  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  by  the  expression  on  it  his  father 
had  died  in  charity  with  all  men.  Tom  did  not 
wonder  at  feeling  ouM  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
When  he  returned  to  Treminster  it  did  not  surprise 
him  that  the  character  of  his  house  still  held.  He 
was  the  son  of  that  disagreeable  Aylmer.  If  he 
now  sometimes  debated  the  wisdom  of  his  deceased 
parent,  he  never  doubted  his  love  and  affection. 
But  he  began  to  hunger  for  friendly  faces,  for 
affection.  He  seemed  to  have  no  one  in  the  world 
with  whom  he  could  take  sweet  counsel.  Were  he 
lighthearted,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  derive  much 
benefit  therefrom.  His  four  walls  confined  all  his 
wit  and  pleasantries  to  himself.  If  he  sang  or  was 
inclined  to  be  boisterous,  his  housekeeper  might 
take  it  into  her  head  that  his  solitary  life  had  at 
last  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  scared,  ao  out 
for  assistance.  If  he  heard  himself  laugh,  his 
laughter  sounded  oddly  in  bis  ears,  and  he  was 
wont  to  wonder  what  effect  his  laughter  would 
have  upon  other  people.  By-and-bye  he  got  Dick 
Devensey  to  practice  on. 

"I  think,"  had  been  at  times  his  soliloquy,  "I 
should  have  made  a  capital  Bobinson  Crusoe 
— I  wonder  if  there  is  another  island*  another 
Juan  Fernandez,  unoccupied !  '* 

(To  he  continueA) 


BEUNION. 
I. 

THUS  stood  we,  ere  Life's  glad  stoxy 
Waxed  sad,  and  our  faces  wan ; 
And  thus  through  a  sunset  glory 
The  crescent-like  sea-line  shone. 
And,  standing  at  gaze  together, 

Our  fears  were  as  clouds  that  flee, 
Wind-chased,  o'er  the  flame-red  heather. 
Till  one  with  the  wrinkled  sea. 
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Bebind  us,  tbe  fenceless  passes 

Boss  giddily,  ledge  on  ledge ; 
We  gathered  the  shining  grasses 

That  grew  at  the  sheer  clifE's  edge ; 
As  sounds  that  are  heard  when  wakuig 

From  dreams  they  awoke  before. 
The  bum  of  the  breakers  breaking 

Stole  up  from  the  viewless  shore. 

ni. 

Away  from  the  shrill  world's  clamour. 

From  glances  more  shrewd  than  words, 
We  felt  but  the  season's  glamour. 

Elate  as  the  banded  birds. 
We  recked  not  of  future  sorrow ; 

The  Present  was  all  our  care : 
What  mattered  the  dim  to-morrow^ 

If  only  to-day  was  fair? 

IV. 

It  fell,  with  a  sound  of  terror,— 

The  storm  we  had  feared  so  long, 
Like  Justice  denouncing  error. 

Like  vengeance  for  bitter  wrong. 
The  sunshine  from  earth  was  taken ; 

Through  darkness  and  dole  we  trod ; 
Of  man,  in  his  wrath,  forsaken. 

We  clung  to  the  skirts  of  God ! 

V. 

Now,  darling,  when  reunited 
Our  joy  is  but  half  complete : 

To  sever  with  troth  unplightcd— 
Say,  is  it  for  this  we  meet  ? 

To  find  we  have  prayed  so  pronely, 
And  suffered  so  long,  in  vain  P 

To  mingle  our  kisses  only- 
One  heart,  yet  for  ever  twain  ? 

VI. 

Fold— fold,  love,  your  arms  about  me! 

Ere  autumn's  first  rose-fiakes  fall ; 
Again  shall  yon  stand  without  mo, 

And  mnse  where  the  white  gulls  call ; 
Remembrance  beguiling  anguish 

From  thoughts  of  the  loveless  dead, 
With  visions  of  eyes  that  languish. 

Locked  arms,  and  the  resting  head ! 

vu. 

Then  cherish  each  sight  and  sound,  love, 

That  frame  ns,  this  hallowed  hour, 
The  gulls  that  go  whirling  round,  love ; 

Blue  wastes  that  the  seamews  scour; 
The  voice  of  tbe  surf ;  the  grasses, 

8nn-kindled  ;  the  vesper  hymn  j 
The  heather ;  tlie  fcDceless  passes  i 

The  boat  on  the  far  sea's  rim. 

VIII. 

—How  calmly,  to  port  returning, 

It  moves,  with  ito  wings  of  white  1 
Now  darkened,  now  flushed  to  bnming, 

Now  lost  in  the  mid- sun's  light. 
Thus,  purged  of  its  earthly  leaven, 

My  soul  shall  find  peace  in  death. 
Ah  !  hold  me  not  back  from  heaven, 

Too  fond !  with  a  worldward  breath  \ 

Vebnon  Ismat. 
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"CHARACTER  IN  COLOUR." 

BY  DK.  N.  HEINEMANN,  F.B.G.S. 

FROM  the  earliest  ages  it  wonld  seem  that  a 
natural  instinct  has  imprinted  what  may  be 
termed  a  natural  signature  upon  different  colours ; 
ascribing  to  them,  as  the  folk-lore  of  various  nations 
plainly  teaches,  definite,  though  sometimes  vary- 
ing, cnaracteristics. 

That  various  colours  exercise  a  species  of  reflex 
action  upon  their  wearers  appears  to  be  involun- 
tarily and  unconsciously  acknowledged  in  civilized 
dress,  as  well  as  among  the  painted  nations  of 
whom  Humboldt  said,  that  "iiad  they  been  ex- 
amined with  the  same  care  and  attention  as 
clothed  nations,  it  wonld  have  been  perceived  that 
the  most  fertile  imagination  and  the  most  mutable 
caprice  have  created  the  fashions  of  painting  as 
well  as  those  of  garments.'' 

All  the  world  over,  most  curious  fancies  and 
theories  will  be  found  to  have  clustered  around 
colours,  fancies  whose  origin  is  lost  in  remote 
antiquity;  theories  undoubtedly  originating  in 
the  always  wide-spread  notion  that,  behind  the 
outward  and  visible  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
there  lies  concealed  a  deep  and  mystical  meaning ; 
the  seen  symbolical  of  the  unseen. 

Perhaps  of  all  colours  red  has  everywhere  been 
held  in  most  superstitious  regard — considered  the 
most  signally  lucky  or  the  reverse.  In  itself  it 
may  be  termed  an  uncompromisingly  decided 
colonr,  and  one  that  would,  for  good  or  ill,  hardly 
be  associated  with  an  idea  of  **  half-measures." 

According  to  ancient  Germanic  notions,  Thor's 
hair  and  beard  were  red;  and,  later  on,  came  the 
tradition  bestowing  hair  of  the  same  colour  on 
Judas,  the  traitor. 

Red  is,  as  said  by  Schack,  distinctly  a  foxy 
colour;  though,  as  added  by  him,  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  ascribe  the  foxy  nature  to  any 
individual  solely  on  account  of  his  hair. 

Red,  although  usually  selected  for  Mephistophe* 
lean  garments,  was,  as  it  is  known  by  old  Scottish 
superstition,  distinctly  held  for  a  preservative 
against  witchcraft  or  the  evil  eye;  but  whether 
on  the  homeopathic  principle  that  '*like  cures 
like  *'  is  not  stated. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  wear  a  red  thread  or 
skein,  silk  preferred,  as  an  amulet  against  evil 
spirits  and  bad  luck  in  general. 

In  many  parts  of  Kent  and  the  south-eastern 
counties  such  a  thread  worn  round  the  wrist  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sure  remedy  for  bleeding  at  the 
nose. 

As  a  weather- waminff  a  red  sky  may  perhaps 
be  placed  in  the  colour  facts  rather  than  fancies. 

Bed  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd^s  warning { 
Bod  at  night  is  the  shephexd's  deligbk 

So  runs  the  old  rhyme,  and  again— 

Evening  red  and  morning  grey 
Will  send  the  traveller  on  his  way ; 
But  evening  grey  and  morning  red 
Will  bring  down  rain  upon  his  head. 

The  pretty  and  fancifil  ideas  associated  with 
Robin  red-breast,  accordf  r.g  to  Grimm,  may  prin- 
cipally, if  not  solely,  bij  ascribed  to  the  warm- 
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tinged  vest  which  gives  the  ixnpressioxi  of  a  warm 
heart  behind  it. 

It  seems  natural  to  associate  red  with  an  idea  of 
heat. 

In  popular  belief  red-headed  perpons  are  prover- 
bially **  peppery  "  in  temper ;  and  in  man  or  brute 
alike  eyes  red  and  glaring  ever  give  an  expression 
of  fiery  anger. 

Bell  observes  on  this  point,  "  In  rage  .  .  .  the 
eyeballs  are  seen  largely,  they  roll  and  are  in- 
flamed." And  of  madness  he  continues,  "  If  you 
watch*' — the  expression  of  a  violent  madman  in  his 
paroxysm — "  you  may  see  the  blood  working  to  his 
nead,  his  face  acquires  a  darker  red  .  .  .  nis  in- 
flamed eye  is  fixed  upon  you,  and  his  features 
lighten  up  into  wUdness  and  ferocitv." 

But  enough  of  angry  red  j  another  expression 
is  given  by  a  gentle  reddening ;  and  by  Dr.  Burgess 
it  IS  affirmed  that  a  Circassian  maiden  who  blushes 
**  brings  a  higher  price  in  the  slave  market" 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  if  a 
negro  be  wounded  in  the  face  m  such  a  manner  as 
to  destroy  the  natural  pigmentary  matter  so  as  to 
leave  a  wnite  cicatrix  when  healed,  this  spot,  like 
the  white  man's  face,  will  flush  and  redden  with 
pleasure,  passion,  or  shame. 

Bed,  in  the  form  of  a  cosmetic,  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  personal  beauty  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  women. 

Darwin  gives  Waitz  as  authority  for  the  case 
instanced  by  him  of  a  naked  South  American 
native,  a  very  large,  fine  man,  who  worked  hard 
for  a  whole  iortnight  to  gain  chica  enough  to  paint 
himself  red. 

A  companion  picture  to  this  individual  may  be 
found  in  the  busnwoman  mentioned  by  Burchell, 
who  habitually  nsed  enough  red  ochre  and  oily 
unguent  to  have  ruined  any  but  a  very  rich  hus- 
band, and  plumed  herself  accordingly. 

In  some  countries  fashion  has  decreed  that  the 
teeth  shall  be  coloured  red,  as  well  as  blue,  or  the 
more  common  black.  Indeed , "  in  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago it  is,"  says  Darwin,  •*  considered  shameful 
to  have  white  teeth  '  like  those  of  a  dog,' "  and  he 
quotes  a  man  of  Cochin  China  who  expressed  ex- 
treme contempt  of  the  English  ambassador's  wife, 
describing  the  lady  as  having  '*  white  teeth  like  a 
dog,  and  a  rosy  colour  like  that  of  potatoe  flowers." 

A  red  or  "  tawny  hide  "  is  the  favourite  north- 
west American  colour,  and  Humboldt  is  of  opinion 
that  the  American  Indians  colour  their  bodies 
with  red  paint  in  order  to  "exaggerate  their 
natural  tint,  just  as  European  women  have  at 
different  times  added  rouge  and  white  paints  and 
powders  to  naturally  bright  complexions,"  an  idea, 
however,  with  which  Darwin  does  not  agree. 

With  the  exception  of  some  tribes  near  Delagoa 
Bay,  black  skins  are  not  the  rule  among  Kafirs. 
The  usual  colour  is  a  mixture  of  red  and  black, 
forming  most  commonly  a  shade  of  chocolate. 

But  to  tell  a  Kafir  that  he  is  light,  fair,  or  like 
a  white  man  would  be  taken  by  him  as  a  very  poor 
compliment. 

The  darker  the  more  handsome,  according  to 
Kafir  notions,  and  Darwin  mentions  one  unfor- 
tunate fellow  so  fair  that  no  girl  would  marry 
him." 

With  ourselves,  as  with  the  Chinese,  red  cloth 
is  laid  down  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  espe- 
cially for  weddings;  the  Chinese,  indeed,  go  a 
little  farther  in  their  marriage  use  of  red  than  is 


the  case  with  us,  for,  with  them,  during  the  cere- 
mony both  bride  and  bridegroom  drink  from  caps 
fastened  together  with  a  red  string,  symbolic  of 
the  thread  of  fate  which  has  linked  hasband  and 
wife. 

In  ancient  Bome  red  shoes  were  originally 
looked  upon  as  strictly  characteristic  of  the  demi- 
monde, tnough  also  officially  worn  by  one  magis- 
terial order. 

Red  appears  accepted  as  a  royal  colour. 

Herod's  robes  of  state  are  described  as  purple, 
but  more  correctly  as  scarlet. 

In  Burmah  rubies  are  a  royal  monoperly,  and 
the  king  is  entitled  "  Lord  of  the  Eubiea." 

Many  magical  properties  were  anciently  assigned 
to  this  stone.  It  was  held  to  be  a  most  valuable 
amulet  against  evil  thoughts,  poison,  plague,  and 
demoniac  influences,  and  consequently  to  keep  the 
wearer  perpetually  in  the  enjoymentof  good  health; 
it  was  supposed  to  darken  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  become  bright  again  only  when  the  season  of 
peril  had  passed  away.  With  red  fruits,  red  bed- 
quilts  and  hangings,  red  garments,  or  red  ingre- 
dients mingled  in  the  patient's  drink,  mbies  were 
anciently  believed  to  exert  a  distinct  and  definite 
influence  upon  fevers,  inflammations,  and  all 
heated  disorders  of  the  blood. 

Just  as  all  red  stones  were  classed  by  the 
ancients  as  rubies  or  carbuncles,  so  they  called 
all  blue  stones  indiscriminately  sapphires ;  and, 
like  the  ruby,  endowed  them  with  rare  virtnes. 
Such  an  enemy  to  poison  was  the  sapphire  said  to 
be,  that  were  a  spider,  snake,  toad,  or  any  venom- 
ous living  thing  placed  under  a  glass  vessel  with 
a  sapphire,  it  would  inevitably  be  killed  by  the 
jewel. 

Unlike  the  mby  or  diamond,  a  sapphire's  valae 
does  not  increase  in  {)roportion  to  its  weight  or 
size,  but  depends  upon  its  purity  of  colour. 

From  the  earliest  known  times  truth  and  wisdom 
have  been  symbolized  by  blue.* 

The  sacrificial  sheep,  which  by  lying  down  to 
rest  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  Paul 
afterwards  found  the  altar  to  the  nnknown  God,'* 
is  traditionally  believed  before  starting  on  its  mis- 
sion to  have  been  adorned  with  blue. 

Among  the  Israelites  the  sacred  veil  of  the 
Temple  was  of  blue,  as  well  as  purple  and  scarlet, 
whicn  colours  enter  largely  into  the  robes  of  their 
high  priest ;  with  the  exception  of  the  ephod,  to 
which  the  mystical  breastplate  was  attached  with 
a  lace  of  blue,  and  of  which  we  read,  **  He  made 
the  robe  of  the  ephod  of  woven  work,  all  of  blue." 
That  a  mystic  significance  should  early  have  been 
attached  to  blue,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  Among  the  Druids  this  was  a 
sacred  colour.  Minerva  was  also  depicted  with 
eyes  of  **  calm,  serene,  heavenly  blue ; "  and  to 
this  day  Egyptian  Arabs,  when  about  to  journey, 
throw  salt  into  the  fire  nnder  the  belief  that  when 
the  sacred  blue  flame  thus  produced  arises  every 
evil  or  unclean  spirit  must  depart. 

AmonK  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  a  cnrions 
all  hhie  figure  is  very  often  to  be  met  with.  Touch- 
ing  the  ground  with  hands  and  feet,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  frame  with  its  disproportionately  long 
and  slender  body,  it  symbolizes  the  blue  firma- 


•  See  also  "  The  Sacrod  Colour,*'  Home  Chimes.  Vol.  ii.. 
No.  16,  New  Series,  iMge  230,  for  various  curious  facts  aod 
fancies  coDceming  blue. 
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melit,  apparently  tonching  at  the  horizon  and 
extending  itself  above  the  earth. 

With  the  noteworthy  exception  of  Minerva, 
blue  eyes,  while  considered  the  most  gentle  and 
yielding,  are  not  held  so  intellectual  as  brown  or 
Bo-called  black. 

Clear  bright  blue  eyes  are  very  rarely  found 
with  a  melancholy  cast- of  countenance,  and  dull, 
muddy  blue  eyes  often  show  a  vacant  mind  and 
indolent  temperament. 

Popular  belief  puts  down  white  cats  with  blue 
eyes  as  deaf.  A  belief  which  has  received  Darwin's 
sanction. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  connec* 
tjon  supposed  to  exist  between  blue  flames  and  evil 
intelligences,  but  here  European  differs  from 
Asiatic  superstition  to  a  marked  extent.  Among 
western  nations,  far  from  banishing  such  things, 
these  flames  have  commonly  been  looked  upon  as 
a  natural  adjunct  to  ma^cal  incantations. 

In  necromantic  theatrical  representations  blue 
fire  is  a  recognized  institution,  and  Shakespeare, 
alluding  doubtless  to  the  idea  prevalent  in  his 
time  of  some  mysterious  sympathy  between  this 
colonr  and  disembodied  or  evil  spirits,  makes 
Richard  III.  say : — 

Tfae  ligbtfi  barns  bine.   It  is  now  dpad  midnight 
Cold  fearful  drops  Rtand  on  my  trembling  flenfa. 
What  do  I  fear  ?  Myself  ?  there's  none  else  by. 
•  •  • 

Hethonght  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  ore  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

The  Chinese  sacred  or  mystical  colour  is  yellow, 
and  hence  charms  on  yellow  paper  are  very  common 
with  them.  Sometimes  these  are  worn  about  the 
person,  sometimes  hung  about  the  house,  or,  in 
times  of  special  emergency,  burnt,  after  which  the 
ashes  are  swallowed  in  tea  or  hot  water  as  a  pro- 
tection from  misfortune  or  evil  influences. 

Yellow  nails,  according  to  Darwin,  are  fashion- 
able in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  travellers  tell  us 
that  a  yellow  complexion  is  most  highly  prized  by 
Java  telles. 

Hair  yellow,  golden,  or  flaxen  during  childhood 
frequently  darkens  with  advancing  years — it  is 
nsually  found  with  rosy- white  skins  and  light 
eyes. 

Light  or  yellow  haired  persons  are  supposed  by 
Bome  to  be  less  passionate  and  more  placid,  or 
even  phlegmatic,  than  those  whose  hair  is  dark. 

Topinard  clossifles  hair  as — (1)  flaxen  (approach- 
ing that  of  albinos);  (2)  flaxen  (j.)roperIy  so 
called) ;  (3)  golden  yellow ;  (4)  sandy,  followed 
by  chestnut,  brown,  and  black. 

He  sets  the  proportion  of  yellow,  sandy,  and 
fair  hair  among  the 

English  i  .  as  48*9  to  23*4  (brown  or  dark). 
Scotch  .  .  „  60-2  „  28-0  „ 
Irish  ...»  60-6  23-8  „ 
Germans  ,  .  „  48  0  „  23-8  „ 
ScaDdinavians  .  „  68*4  „  11*8  „ 
Spanish  ft  Portngnese  „  28-7  „  67*8  „ 

Yellow  tohitea  to  the  eyes  are  supposed  to  indi- 
cate melancholy,  passion,  and,  probably,  what  is 
known  as  a  bilious  temperament  Green,  despite 
its  association  with  "green  and  yellow  melan- 
choly,*' with  "  green  and  white,  forsaken  quite," 
has  been  time  out  of  mind  appropriated  by  poets 
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as  the  lover's  own  especial  cflonr.  "  An  eagle/' 
says  the  Nurse  to  J uliet,  "  hath  not  so  green,  .  .  . 
so  fair  an  eye  as  Paris  hath." 

A  peculiar  shade  of  green  eyes  sometimes  may 
be  found  with  intensely  red  hair  ;  a  combination 
looked  upon  by  Topinard  as  possibly  pointing 
back  to  an  extinct  race  which  once  "  might  have 
advanced  as  far  as  England  and  the  confines  of 
the  Rhine."  Formerly  sacred  to  elves  and  fairies, 
who  might  be  supix)sed  to  resent  the  presumption 
of  mortals  sufficiently  daring  to  assume  and  wear 
their  colour,  green  is  generally  regarded  as 
ominous  or  unlucky. 

Even  at  the  present  day  there  are,  it  is  said, 
persons  who  seriously  attribute  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  Ireland  to  the  malign  influence  of  the 
national  colonr. 

With  diamonds,  indeed,  a  green  tinge  cannot  be 
held  a»  unlucky— for  Mr.  Emanuel  has  instanced 
one  of  these  stones,  the  worth  of  which  untinted 
would  (from  its  weight)  have  been  about  £22,  but 
which,  from  its  vivid  green  tint,  sold  for  £300. 

In  chemical  composition  it  is  said  that  the 
emerald  resembles  tne  beryl. 

Mohomedans  and,  indeed,  all  Asiatics  greatly 
prize  emeralds,  believing  that  this  gem  endows  its 
owner  with  bravery  and  moral  purity,  and  that, 
powdered,  it  possesses  many  rare  and  precious 
medicinal  virtues. 

White  is  not,  in  the  folk-lore  of  colours,  without 
its  mystical  influences  and  attributes. 

Negro  superstition  pictures  demons  and  evil 
spirits  as  white  ;  looking  upon  it  also  as  a  token 
of  sickness. 

According  to  Darwin,  one  title  of  tbe  Zulu  kinff 
is  a  complimentary  '*  You  that  are  black  ! "  and 
the  same  authority  speaks  of  African  Moors  who 
shuddered  and  frowned  "at  the  whiteness  of 
Mungo  Park's  skin." 

Any  bird  with  a  white  breast  is,  in  Devonshire, 
regarded  as  a  certain  warning  of  death  ;  while  in 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Cornwall,  a  broken- 
hearted maiden,  who  has  loved  and  been  betrayed, 
is  said  to  come  back  after  death  to  haunt  her 
faithless  lover  in  the  form  of  a  white  hare ;  some- 
what capriciously  saving  him  from  danger  at  first, 
but  always  causing  his  death  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  period. 

A  white  dove  or  pigeon  settling  on  a  house  is 
held  a  sure  harbinger  of  misfortune  in  the  midland 
counties,  where  it  is  also  reckoned  most  unlucky 
to  meet  a  white  horse  without  making  use  of  a 
countercharm ;  a  superstition  that  in  Northamp- 
tonshire connects  itself  with  a  white  mouse. 

In  Scotland  white  cows  are  supposed  to  give 
poor  and  altogether  inferior  milk. 

A  Devonshire  rhyme  runs  thus : — 

If  yon  have  a  horse  with  one  white  leg,  keep  htm  to  his  end ; 
If  yon  have  a  horse  with  two  white  lef^,  sell  him  to  a  friend; 
If  yon  have  a  horse  with  three  white  legs,  send  him  far 
away; 

If  you  have  a  horse  with  four  white  legs,  keep  him  not  • 
day. 

White  chickens  are  offered  in  sacrifice  to  African 
sprites,  elves,  and  deities ;  and  travellers  tell  that, 
in  some  districts  of  Africa,  a  white  fowl  may  be 
given,  but  must  never  be  sold. 

The  superstition  concerning  so-caUed  "white- 
witches  "  even  in  these  days  dies  hard. 

Black  is  by  no  means  without  its  folk-lore,  and. 
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emblematic  of  evil,  darkness,  and  the  like,  is  more 
generally  and  commonly  associated  \vith  ideas  of 
magic  than  white. 

In  many  parts  of  Africa  the  sacrificial  animals 
offered  to  evil  or  malignant  deities  are  black  $ 
and  in  England,  formerly,  a  black  cat  was  a  most 
dangerous  companion  for  any  aged  woman. 

Even  its  fair,  white  blossoms  have  not  sufficed 
to  protect  the  black -thorn  from  a  superstition  of 
ill-luck ;  brought  indoors  (in  the  south-eastern 
counties)  it  is  regarded  as  an  infallible  death- 
token;  a  fancy  which  also  connects  itself  with 
white  May  in  bloom,  and  which,  according  to  some, 
may  probably  have  originated  in  the  increased 
mortality  among  invalids  who  have  survived  the 
winter,  but  who  droop  and  fail^  before  the  change- 
able temperature  and  keen  winds  of  an  Enghsh 
aprmg — aying  when  the  May  is  in  full  flower. 

Many  interesting  observations  have  during  the 
last  few  years  been  made  on  what  may  be  styled 
natural  colours. 

Forbes  has  pointed  out  that  shells  found  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  their  geographical  limit, 
and  in  shallow  water,  are  always  more  brightly 
coloured  than  those  of  the  same  species  found 
further  north  or  dredged  up  from  a  great  depth. 

Gould  maintains  that  the  plumage  of  oirds 
confined  to  continents  is  far  gayer  and  more 
brilliant  than  is  the  case  with  birds  found  on 
islands. 

Darwin's  remarks  on  the  value  of  colour  as  a 
means  of  protection  are  well  known,  and  need  not 
be  cited  here ;  an  instance  may,  however,  be  quoted 
from  observations  by  Bates. 

He  tells  us  that  in  a  district  where  an 
Ithomia  abounds  in  gaudy  swarms,  another 
butterfly,  a  Leptalis,  is  often  found  mingled  in 
the  same  flock,  and  closely  resembles  the  Ithomia 
in  every  shade  and  stripe  of  colour,  giving  a  dis- 
tinct example  of  imitation ;  and  it  is  said  that  in 
all  cases  the  mocked,  usually  known  as  "  naiiAeotes*' 
butterflies,  emit  a  peculiar  and  oflensive  odour, 
which  renders  them  distasteful  to  creatures  which 
would  otherwise  prey  upon  them. 

Facts  collected  by  Heusinger  seem  to  show  that 
white  sheep  and  pigs  are  injured  by  certain  plants, 
which  the  dark  coloured  individuals  may  eat  v/ith 
impunity. 

Some  farmers  in  Florida,  he  says,  stated  all 
their  pigs  were  black  "  because  they  ate  the  paint- 
root  (Lachnanthes),  which  coloured  their  bones 
pink,  and  caused  the  hoofs  of  all  but  the  black 
varieties  to  drop  off." 

Besides  the  various  shades  and  tints  of  hair,  it 
has  been  stated  that  in  some  races  the  hair  of  the 
head  rarely,  if  ever,  turns  grey. 

Old  dogs,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  show 
grey  or  white  hairs  about  the  muzzle ;  but  Blyth 
mentions  only  one  instance  of  the  beard  and 
whiskers  in  a  monkey  becoming  white  through  old 
age. 

This  aged  Macacus  cynomolgus,  whose  mous- 
taches are  described  as  "  remarkably  long  and 
human-like,"  is  said  to  have  presented  a  luaicrous 
resemblance  to  one  of  the  reigning  monarchs  of 
Europe,  after  whom  he  was  universally  nick- 
named." 

That  birds  and  other  creatures  are  attracted  by 
and  appreciative  of  colour  is  abundantly  proved 
by  observation. 

The  gay  little  humming-birds,  for  instance, 


decorate  their  nests ;  and  the  playing  passages  o{ 
the  bower  birds  are  said  to  be  "  tastefully  orna- 
mented with  bright  shells  and  gaily  coloured  ob- 
jects "  of  no  utility  save  the  pleasure  found  in  their 
possession. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  forms  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  best  marked  differences  in  the 
various  races  of  man. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  such  differences 
might  be,  to  a  great  extent,  or  even  solely,  attri- 
buted to  long  exposure  to  varied  climes,  an  opinion 
which  Pallas  was  the  first  to  reject  as  untenable, 
pointing  out  that  "the  distribution  of  coloured 
races,  most  of  whom  must  have  long  inhabited 
their  present  homes,  does  not  coincide  with  corre- 
sponding differences  of  climate,"  while  (though,  as 
Darwin  says,  the  uniformity  of  the  Jew  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated),  gipsies  and  Jews  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  whatever  clime  they  are  to  be  met 
with,  present,  at  any  rate,  some  fairly  uniform 
characteristics;  and  Dutch  families  settled  in 
Africa  for  the  past  three  centuries  show  no  marked 
change  of  colour  in  their  descendants. 

An  atmosphere  either  very  damp  or  dry  has 
been  supposed  to  exert  more  influence  upon  the 
colour  of  the  skin  than  extremes  of  heat  or  cold ; 
but  this  is  doubtful. 

It  is  said  that  the  colour  of  hair  and  akin  in 
human  beings  is  sometimes  correlated  in  a  sur- 
prising manner  with  immunity  from  the  action  of 
certain  vegetable  poisons,  and  hence  it  occurred 
to  Darwin  ''that  negroes  and  other  dark  races 
mi^ht  have  acquired  tneir  dark  tints  hj  the  darker 
individuals  escaping  from  the  deadlv  influence  of 
the  miasma  of  tneir  native  countries  during  a  long 
series  of  generations." 

There  are  districts  in  northern  Africa  which 
"  natives  are  compelled  annually  to  leave,  though 
the  negro  inhabitants  can  remain  with  safety;" 
but,  as  remarked  by  Darwin, "  that  the  immunity 
of  the  negro  is  in  any  degree  correlated  with  the 
colour  of  his  skin  is  a  mere  conjecture ;  it  may  be 
correlated  with  some  difference  in  his  blood,  ner- 
vous system,  or  tissues." 

It  is  maintained  that  a  tropical  sun,  while  burn- 
ing or  even  blistering  a  white  skin,  does  not 
iniure  a  black  one  in  the  least 

That  this  is  not  the  result  of  habit  in  the  indi- 
vidual is  proved  by  the  fact  that  children  only 
six  or  eight  months  old  are  often  carried  about 
naked,  and  exposed  to  the  full  rays,  and  yet  are 
not  affected. 

The  colour  of  the  Quichas  of  the  Andes  varies 
very  greatly,  and  in  accordance  with  the  position 
of  the  valleys  inhabited  by  them.  The  colour  of 
skin  and  hair  are  plainly  correlated,  as  also  is  the 
texture  of  the  hair  with  its  colour. 

Among  the  cats  commonly  known  as  tortoise- 
shell,  the  epithet,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
applies  only  to  females,  the  males  being  usually 
a  rusty  red. 

The  colour  of  a  new-born  negro  child  has  been 
described  as  a  reddish  nut-brown.  Boon  turn- 
ing slaty-grey.  At  the  age  of  one  year  the  child 
becomes  black  in  the  Soudan,  and  at  the  age  dt 
three  years  in  Egypt. 

Aboriginal  Australian  infants  are  at  first  yel* 
lowish-brown,  afterwards  darkening.  Some  Para* 
guans  are  bom  a  whitish- vellow,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  assume  tneir  parenta'  yeUowish- 
brown  tint. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  ABSINTHE- 
DRINKER. 

BT  ANOELO  J.  LEWIS. 

"  11  THY  don't  yon  mn  over  to  Paris  ?  You'll 
VV  find  all  you  want  in  the  Bibliothbque 
Kationalo,  and  get  a  pleasant  change  in  the  bar- 
gain. I  only  wish  1  had  as  good  an  excuse  for  the 
trip." 

The  speaker  was  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  jnst 
met  in  %he  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  to  whom  I  had  been  complaining  tbat  the 
Library  di«i  not  contain  sundry  French  authorities 
necessarjr  to  some  liter^iry  work  which  I  chanced 
to  hav6  m  hand.  It  seemed  to  me  thai  his  words 
were  words  of  wisdom.  There  is  nothing  like 
going  to  the  fountain-head.  No  doubt  the 
National  Library  of  France  would  be  the  best 
place  to  procure  what  I  needed ;  further,  I  am 
rather  fond  of  Paris,  and  I  had  not  visited  it  for 
some  years.  The  idea,  once  started,  would  not  be 
dismissed.  I  thought  about  Paris  all  day,  dreamt 
about  it  all  night,  and  two  days  later,  on  a  warm 
evening  in  the  summer  of  1872, 1  alighted  at  the 
St  Lazare  Railway  Station.  I  put  up  iu  the 
first  instance  at  an  hotel,  but  as  I  proposed  to 
make  a  stay  of  some  weeks  in  Paris,  1  did  not 
remain  there,  bat  took  an  appartement  meuble,  or 
set  of  furnished  chambers,  in  the  Rue  Yivienne. 
My  new  residence  was  rather  high  up,  being  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  "  first  floor  down,"  but 
I  had  not  at  that  date  the  objection  to  stairs 
which  increasing  age  and  rotundity  have  since 
developed.  B^ranger  declares  that  at  twenty  one 
may  live  very  comfortably  in  a  cockloft.  1  won't 
venture  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  but  I  found 
myself  remarkabl^r  jolly  in  my  sky-parlours.  They 
were  light  and  airy,  comfortably  furnished,  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  reading-room  at  the 
Biblioth^ne  Nationale,  and  with  these  recom- 
mendations I  was  well  content. 

I  may  here  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  those 


readers  whose  knowledge  of  Paris  is  limited  to 
life  in  hotels,  that  nearly  all  of  the  houses  in  that 
city  are  let  on  what  we  in  England  know  as  the 
**  flat "  system — an  appartement  sometimes  cover- 
ing a  whole  floor,  sometimes  part  onlv  of  a  floot*. 
The  furniture  for  the  most  part  is  the  property 
of  the  tenants,  but  some  landlords,  as  in  London, 
let  their  apartments  furnished.  As  a  rule,  ten- 
ants are  waited  on  by  their  own  servants,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  bachelor  occupier  of  furnished 
apartments,  like  myself,  he  generally  arranges 
with  the  concierge,  or  porter,  lo  keep  his  rooms  in 
order,  and  provide  a  roll  and  coffee  for  the  early 
breakfast ;  the  mid-day  dejeHner,  or  lunch,  and 
dinner  being  taken  out  of  doors,  at  one  of  the 
numerous  restaurants. 

The  mere  fact  of  two  persons  living  in  the  same 
house  does  not  of  itself  form  any  ground  for  inti- 
macy, but  from  chance  meetings  on  the  common 
staircase  I  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the 
occupant  of  the  rooms  immediately  beneath  mine, 
a  young  artist  named  Armand  Lemoine.  As  the 
ruling  powers  in  Paris,  out  of  consideration,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  health  of  its  students,  only  allow  them 
to  use  the  national  reading-room  from  ten  to  four, 
I  had  plenty  of  spare  time  on  my  hands,  and  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  company  of  my  new 
friend.  Of  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  I 
knew  little  more  than  their  names.  The  rooms 
opposite  my  own  were  occupied  by  an  elderly 
widower,  a  Monsieur  Gu^rin,  and  a  hard-featured 
bonne  who  acted  as  his  cook  and  housekeeper. 
From  the  appetizing  odours  which  pervaded  the 
l&nding  about  six  o'clock  each  day,  when  Monsieur 
Gu^rin  returned  home  to  dinner,  I  inferred  that 
she  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  provider. 
My  friend  Lemoine  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
floor  below,  part  as  dwelling,  part  as  studio. 
Beneath  him  was  a  dentist,  and  below  the  dentist 
a  fashionable  milliner,  while  the  ground-floor  was 
occupied  by  the  shops  of  a  tailor  and  a  money- 
changer. 

I  had  been  some  three  or  four  weeks  in  my  new 
abode,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  thoroughly 
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Parisian,  when  I  noticed  a  circumstance  which 
somewhat  amused  me.  I  had  in  the  cupboard 
which  served  as  my  wine-cellar  a  bottle  of 
absinthe.  I  never  touch  absinthe  myself,  not  on 
moral  grounds,  though  I  am  told  it  is  a  reureheu- 
sible  beverage,  but  simply  because  I  don't  nappen 
to  like  it.  Absinthe,  however,  chanced  to  be  the 
chosen  "  vanity  "  of  a  genial  old  Bohemian,  Paul 
Varras,  who  had  been  introduced  to  me  by 
Lemoine ;  and  on  an  occasion  when  Yarras  had 
visited  me  by  invitation  in  my  rooms,  I  had  made 
a  point  of  procuring  a  supply  of  his  favourite 
liquor.  From  that  day  the  bottle,  still  more 
than  three  parts  full,  had  remained,  closely 
corked,  in  my  cupboard.  On  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, however,  on  returning  to  my  rooms  after 
my  day's  work  at  the  library,  the  pecuhar 
aromatic  smell  of  absinthe  was  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. The  perfume  is  unmistakable,  and 
once  smelt,  is  never  forgotten.  At  first  I  took  no 
notice  of  the  matter,  but  on  the  second  or  third 
occasion,  the  aroma  being  more  than  ordinarily 
perceptible,  it  occurred  to  me  to  open  the  cup- 
board and  look  at  the  bottle.  Beyond  a  doubt  the 
liquid  had  diminished  very  considerably  since  I  had 
first  placed  it  in  the  cupboard.  I  naturally  put 
the  deficiency  down  to  the  account  of  the  concierge, 
but  was  not  disposed  to  trouble  myself  much 
about  the  matter.  I  had  learnt  by  experience 
that  a  bachelor  living  in  apartments  must  expect 
to  nay  these  little  tolls  in  some  shape  or  otner, 
and,  if  they  be  not  too  exorbitant,  generally  pro- 
motes his  own  peace  and  comfort  by  letting  them 
pass  unchallenged.  In  the  evening,  however,  I 
chanced  to  mention,  while  smoking  a  cigar  with 
Lemoine,  that  P^re  Bertraud,  as  we  used  to  call 
him,  shared  our  friend  Varras's  weakness  for  the 
oiMil  fluid.  To  my  surprise  he  got  quite  excited 
on  the  subject. 

"What  is  that  you  sayP  P^re  Bertrand,  he 
drink  your  absinthe  I  Not  posseeble — never  of 
the  life ! "  exclaimed  Armand,  who,  I  should 
explain,  made  a  point,  for  the  sake  of  practice, 
of  speaking  English  at  every  opportunity,  though 
his  limited  knowledge  of  that  tongue,  and  literal 
translations  of  French  idioms,  gave  his  conversa- 
tion a  comical  resemblance  to  the  immortal 
phrase-book,  Enalish  aasheis  Spoke.  Bertrand! " 
he  continued,  but  if  he  drink  absinthe,  it  is  a 
hypocrite  of  the  worse  kind." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise, for  I  had  hitherto  found  Armand  extremely 
tolerant  in  sucli  matters.  "It  isn't  the  square 
thing  exactly,  but  I  suppose  most  of  these  old 
fellows  are  fond  of  a  drop,  and  if  it  comed  in 
their  way  they  help  themselves.  It's  'human 
natur','  as  Sam  Slick  says." 

"  But  no — but  no,  my  friend,'*  replied  Armand 
excitedly.  "I  know  not  what  you  call  Sam 
Sleek,  but  you  are  not  there  "  (his  literal  transla- 
tion of  v(yu8  rCy  etes  pas).  "It  is  that  Thie 
Bertrand  has  a  son,  who  has  ruin  to  himself  the 
life  with  the  absinthe,  and  Papa  Bertrand  say 
always  it  is  poison,  milk  of  devil,  all  that  there 
is  of  infernal.  And  if,  with  all,  he  does  himself 
drink  it  to  the  sly,  it  is  too  str-r-r-ong ! " 

"Oh,  that's  all?"  I  rejoined.  "Well,  Papa 
Bertrand  is  not  the  only  man  in  the  world  wno 
doesn't  quite  practise  what  he  preaches.  It 
would  be  rather  good  fun  though,  if  he  professes 
gnch  a  strong  objection  to  absmthe,  to  catch  him 
at  it." 


"  Oh  yes,"  said  Armand ;  "  we  take  iim  on  the 
act,  and  mock  ourselves  of  him.  Truly  he  will 
make  a  droll  of  countenance.  Let  us  wash 
him ! " 

And  we  "  washed "  him  accordingly,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  old  man  never  touchSi  the  absinthe 
during  the  time  when  his  domestic  duties  would 
naturally  cause  him  to  be  in  my  room.  I  laid  in 
ambush  and  pounced  out  unexpectedly  upon  him. 
I  ran  back  again  after  starting  in  the  morning,  on 
the  most  frivolous  of  pretexts,  but  (save  to  make 
him  suspect,  I  &,ncy,  tnat  I  was  not  quite  right  in 
my  head)  without  any  result.  He  was  clearly  too 
shai-p  for  me.  When  I  came  home  in  the  after- 
noon, however,  there  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the 
tell-tale  aroma,  and  the  liquor  in  the  bottle  was 
still  steadily  diminishing. 

A  few  days  later,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
heightened  the  mystery,  P^re  Bertrand  came 
upstairs  while  I  was  taking  my  cup  of  coffee  one 
Sunday  morning,  and  asked  permission  to  do  his 
work  in  the  rooms  at  once,  as  he  was  going  to 
spend  the  day  with  a  friend  at  Bougival.  I  made 
no  objection,  and  from  my  window  I  saw  him 
start  an  hour  later  in  gala  costume.  "My 
absinthe  bottle  is  safe  for  to-day,'*  I  thought. 
Strange  to  say,  on  returning  to  my  room  in  the 
afternoon,  there  was  the  usual  aniseed-like  aroma, 
and  the  liquor  had  again  suffered  a  marked 
diminution.  Pere  Bertrand  did  not  return  until 
some  hours  later.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  he 
was  not  the  culprit ;  but  if  not,  who  was  P  The 
mystery  was  thicKening,  and  I  was  more  than  ever 
determined  to  solve  it.  The  next  day,  after  Thn 
Bertrand  had  done  his  usual  morning's  work,  I 
made  a  private  mark  at  the  level  of  the  liquid  in 
the  bottle,  and  then  taking  up  my  position  with 
Lemoine  in  the  room  below  with  the  doo^  %jar, 
watched  carefuUy  for  anjr  one  to  pass  up  or 
down  the  staircase.  Monsieur  Gu^rin  went  away 
to  his  bureau  at  his  usual  time,  and  shortly  after- 
wards his  hard-featured  bonne  started  for  her 
momiufi^'s  marketing,  returning  about  an  hour 
later.  Lemoine  and  myself  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  no  one  had  enterea  my  rooms  that  day,  and 
we  could  only  suppose  that  the  mysterious  visitant 
had  in  some  way  got  scent  of  our  being  on  the 
watch,  and  had  held  aloof  accordingly.  We  had 
only  taken  a  light  dejeuner  on  the  premises,  and 
about  five  o'clock,  feeling  hungry,  we  decided  to 
abandon  our  watch  for  the  day,  and  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  Restaurant  Kicnelieu  in  quest  of 
dinner.  It  had  just  begun  to  rain,  and  before 
starting,  therefore,  I  ran  up  to  my  own  room  to 
fetch  my  umbrella.  Mystery  of  mysteries!  No 
sooner  nad  I  opened  tne  door  than  my  nostrils 
were  greeted  with  the  familiar  perfume,  and  I 
found  that  the  liquor  in  the  bottle  had  sunk 
another  quarter  of  an  inch  since  I  marked  it  in  the 
morning.  With  all  our  vigilance,  somebody  had 
obtained  access  to  the  room ;  but  how  ? 

The  next  day,  after  again  marking  the  bottle,  I 
put  in  practice  a  little  device  which  I  had  once 
seen  used  by  a  detective  to  discover  whether  a 
given  door  was  opened.  I  waited  tUl  P^re  Ber- 
trand had  done  his  work  for  the  day,  and  then 
after  having  closed  my  door  as  nsual,  I  thrust 
between  the  door  and  the  jamb,  near  the  top,  a 
little  piece  of  folded  paper.  If  the  door  waa 
opened  the  paper  would  naturally  fall  to  the 
ground.  Having  thus  set  my  trap,  I  went  off  to 
my  work  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale*  retoraing^ 
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as  ueasl,  about  half -past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  tell-tale  paper  was  still  in  position,  proving 
clearly  that  tne  door  had  not  been  opened,  and 
yet,  when  I  entered  the  room,  the  usual  smell  of 
absinthe  was  perceptible,  and  the  bottle  showed 
the  customary  diminution.  If  I  had  been  a 
believer  in  spiritualism, I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  suppose  that  some  John  King,  or  Mrs.  Guppy, 
with  the  exceptional  locomotive  facilities  of  their 
kind,  had  been  making  free  with  my  liquor.  Earlj 
prejudice,  however,  prevented  my  adopting  this 
easy  and  rational  explanation,  and  drove  me  to 
the  comparatively  feeble  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  some  second  entrance  to  my  apartments. 

I  communicated  mj  suspicion  to  Lemoine,  and 
we  determined  to  test  it  by  a  minute  examination 
of  the  premises.  To  do  so  the  more  at  our  ease, 
we  thought  it  better  to  wait  till  the  next  day, 
when  Monsieur  Qu^rin  had  gone  to  his  bureau, 
and  his  housekeeper  to  her  daily  marketing.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  morning  we  waited  till  the 
coast  was  clear,  and  then,  locking  the  door,  began 
our  perquisition.  There  could  clearly  be  no  access 
by  the  windows.  There  was  no  balcony,  and  only 
the  ordinary  allowance  of  window-sill,  and  unless, 
therefore,  my  mysterious  visitor  had,  like  Mr. 
D.  D.  Home,  the  power  of  floating  out  of  one  win- 
dow and  into  another,  he  could  hardly  ^et  in  that 
way.  We  rapped  the  walls,  examined  the  ceilings, 
scrutinized  the  carpets,  and  even  looked  up  the 
chimneys,  without  gaining  the  slightest  clue. 
"  Onf  I  I  can  no  more,"  said  Lemoine ;  "  I  gif  my 
tongue  to  ze  dogs;  what  you  call  ffif  him  up."  I 
was  beginning  to  fear  I  should  have  to  do  the 
same  myself,  when  my  eye  chanced  to  fall  on  a 
certain  armoire,  or  movable  cupboard,  which 
stood  against  the  wall  in  mj  bedroom.  It  was  a 
tall  narrow  mahogany  affair  with  a  plate-glass 
door,  fitted  with  shelves  inside,  and  contained 
sundry  of  my  personal  habiliments.  Suppose 
we  have  a  Iook  behind  this  cupboard,'*  I  said, 
"just  lend  a  hand,  will  you.**  I  prepared  to  exert 
a  considerable  amount  of  force,  but  to  m^  sur- 
prise the  structure  moved  quite  easily,  being  in 
truth  considerably  less  solid  than  it  looked  (not  an 
unusual  feature  of  French  furniture),  and  withal 
mounted  on  castors.  We  made  a  simultaneous 
examination.  "Aha,"  said  Lemoine,  "we  have 
here  the  word  of  l^e  enigma."  Immediately 
behind  the  cupboard  was  a  door,  papered  over  to 
match  the  wall,  after  a  fashion  of  frequent  use  in 
France.  We  opened  it  without  difficulty,  and 
found  that  it  communicated  with  a  passage  form- 
ing part  of  the  adjoining  appoMrtemevU,  and  opening 
out  of  the  small  kitchen  where  Monsieur  Gu^- 
lin's  houBekeei>er  was  accustomed  to  conduct  her 
culinary  operations. 

After  this  discovery,  the  identity  of  the  mys- 
terious absinthe-drinker  was  scarcely  doubtful. 
The  door  opened  inward  to  the  passage,  and  the 
intruder  had.  therefore  only  to  op>en  it  and  to  push 
aside  the  armoire  in  order  to  gain  a  free  passage. 
To  effect  her  retreat,  she  had  merely  to  pass  again 
through  the  opening,  and  pull  the  cupboard  back 
into  its  position  against  the  wall.  We  tested  it 
from  her  own  side,  and  found  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  about  the  matter.  There  were 
a  oonple  of  hand-holes  in  the  back  of  the  ward- 
robe, such  as  we  frequently  find  behind  a  piano, 
and  these  afforded  the  necessary  grip  to  get  the 
piece  of  furniture  back  into  its  position.  "  One 


thing  puzzles  me,"  I  said.  "  How  doea  she  know 
whether  I  am  in  mv  room  or  not  ?  I  don't  always 
ffo  out  at  the  same  hour ;  and  the  good  lady  would 
find  it  a  little  awkward  if  she  chanced  to  pay  her 
daily  visit  when  I  was  at  home."  Lemoine  laughed. 
"  You  do  not  know  what  is  a  trou  Judaa  F"  he 
said,  "I  show  you.*'  After  a  little  search,  he 
discovered  and  pointed  out  to  me  no  less  than  four 
small  holes  in  the  partition,  made  apparently  with 
a  large  bradawl  or  gimlet,  and  we  satisfied  our- 
selves that  through  one  or  other  of  these  a  hidden 
observer  on  the  other  side  could  command  every 
part  of  my  two  rooms,  and  therefore  could  ascer- 
tain with  perfect  ease  whether  I  was  at  home  or 
otherwise. 

The  matter  was  now  clear  enough  to  our  own 
minds,  but  the  case  rested  so  far  only  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  we  were  determined,  if 
possible,  to  convict  and  expose  the  offender.  I 
cared  very  little  about  the  petty  theft,  bnt  the 
idea  that  I  had  been  subject  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  to  a  secret  espionage  by  this  horrible 
woman  exasperated  me  sorely.  Lemoine  was 
immensely  tickled  at  what  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider my  British  bashfulness,  but  he  was  quite 
willing  to  second  me  to  the  utmost.  With  all 
possible  precaution  we  closed  the  secret  door,  and 
replaced  the  cupboard  in  its  usual  position,  after 
which  we  adjourned  to  Armand*s  room  to  consult 
as  to  our  future  proceedings.  We  discussed  sun- 
dry schemes  for  the  capture  of  the  culprit,  but 
they  all  had  some  weak  point  Lemoine  was 
rather  in  favour  of  mixing  a  strong  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  with  the  absintne,  but  this,  though 
appropriate  as  a  punishment,  seemed  scarcely 
rehable  as  a  means  of  detection.  Meanwhile, 
in  talking  over  the  matter,  I  remembered  that  on 
two  different  occasions  when  I  had  chanced  to 
leave  money  on  the  mantelpiece,  I  had  fanciied 
that  the  amount  had  diminished,  but  being  some- 
what careless  in  monev  matters,  I  could  not  be 
quite  sure  what  had  been  the  original  sum,  so 
concluded  that  I  must  be  mistaken.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  felt  satisfied  that  my  suspicions  had  been 
well-founded,  and  as  this  gave  a  graver  aspect  to 
the  matter,  I  decided,  on  Lemoine's  suggestion,  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  police.  Acconlingly,  I 
went  to  the  Prefecture,  where  I  was  received  by 
a  very  gentlemanly  official.  He  heard  my  state- 
ment, inquired  at  what  time  the  suspected  person 
was  usually  absent,  and  promised  to  send  a 
detective  at  that  hour  the  next  morning  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  next  morning 
Monsieur  Gu^rin's  housekeeper  went  out  con- 
siderablv  later  than  usual,  and  I  be^an  to  feel 
fidgety  lest  my  expected  visitor,  chancing  to  meet 
her  on  the  stairs,  might  give  her  the  ahirm.  At 
last,  however,  she  started  on  her  morning's 
errands,  and  a  few  minutes  later  my  visitor 
arrived,  a  quiet-looking  little  man,  who  might 
from  his  appearance  have  been  a  small  tradesman 
or  a  lawyer's  clerk.  I  never  saw  a  face  with  less 
expression,  and  I  remember  wondering  that  such 
a  stupid-looking  man  should  have  selected  the 
difficmt  business  of  a  detective.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  Monsieur  Bemat  (the  name  on  his 
card)  was  fully  up  to  his  work,  and  I  strongly 
suspect  that  his  stunid  appearance  was  purposelV 
assumed,  and  formed  a  valuable  item  of  his  stook 
in  trade. 
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His  smile,  wlien  I  told  him  of  my  fear  that 
he  might  meet  the  suspected  person  oa  the 
Htairs  and  so  give  her  the  alarm,  might  have  been 
that  of  an  eminent  mathematician  asked  by  a 
schoolboy  whether  he  knew  the  Pons  Jaino- 
mm. 

"  Monsienr  need  have  no  fear,"  he  said. 
"  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  has  not  seen  uie,  but 
I  have  seen  her,  and,  unless  I  much  mistake, 
we  are  old  acquaintances.  But  we  will  settle  this 
matter  first  Will  Monsieur  have  the  kindness 
to  recapitulate  the  facts  P  It  is  better  to  have 
them  at  first  hand." 

I  repeated  my  story,  and  shonred  Monsieur 
Bemat  the  door  behind  the  wardrobe  and  the 
holes  in  the  partition,  going  into  the  next 
appartement  to  illustrate  how  easily  the  wardrobe 
could  be  pushed  aside  from  the  door. 

"  No,"  ne  said,  "  it  is  not  quite  like  that  that 
your  visitor  comes  in.  She  does  not  need  so 
wide  an  opening  as  that.    See,  it  is  like  this." 

Putting  his  hand  into  one  of  the  holes  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  back  of  the  wardrobe,  and  hold- 
ing it  firmly,he  pushed  the  opposite  side  only  of  the 
armoire  so  as  to  make  it  describe  a  quarter  revo- 
lution, like  an  openingr  door.  The  displacement 
was  considerably  less  than  in  the  manner  I  had 
suggested,  but  I  thought  it  just  as  likely  that  I 
was  right  after  all. 

**  How  can  you  tell  ?  "  I  said,  incredulously. 

'*Look,'*  he  said,  and  following  the  direction  of 
his  glance,  I  saw  that  the  polished  flooring  under- 
neath  the  piece  of  furniture  showed  marks  of 
fiiction  corresponding  with  the  movement  he  had 
indicated. 

Now,  then,  to  catch  the  thief,"  said  Monsieur 
Bernat.  "  Who  occupies  the  rooms  beneath 
these  ?  " 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  Monsieur  Lemoine." 

"  And  he  will  help  you  P  " 

"  Certainly ;  he  is  nearly  as  much  interested  in 
the  matter  as  I  am  myself." 

**  Good.   We  shall  trap  your  thief." 

By  Monsieur  Bemat's  instructions  I  at  once 
procured  a  fresh  bottle  of  absinthe,  and  after 
removing  a  little  from  it,  placed  it  in  my  cup- 
board, and  took  away  the  other,  which  was  now 
all  but  exhausted. .  X  also  left  some  money,  all  of 
which  was  secretly  marked,  in  a  careless  way  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  and  went  as  usual  to  my  work  at 
the  library. 

Oil  my  return  I  found  that  a  handsome  toll 
had  been  taken  of  the  absinthe,  and  that  a  couple 
of  two-franc  pieces  were  missing. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  suspected 
woman  had  started  for  her  morning's  marketing, 
Monsieur  Bemat  made  his  appearance  with  a 
small  black  bag,  from  which  he  produced  some 
thin  cord  and  a  few  tools.  Almost  before  I  had 
finished  my  report,  he  had  his  coat  off,  and  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  skilled  mechanic  had  bored  a 
hole  close  beside  the  wardrobe  through  the  floor 
into  the  room  below.  He  then  fixed  a  little  screw- 
eye  in  the  wainscot  close  behind  the  hole,  and 
another  in  the  back  of  the  wardrobe,  in  such  a 
position  that  they  just  met.  Fastening  the  cord 
securely  to  the  last-mentioned  screw-eye,  he  passed 
it  through  the  one  in  the  wainscot,  and  down 
through  the  hole  in  the  flooring  to  the  room  below. 
The  latter  was  rather  a  troublesome  operation  ; 
but  by  attaching  the  cord  to  a  loop  of  wire  like  a 


gigantic  hair-pin,  he  succeeded.  1  watched  his 
proceedings,  but  would  not  venture  to  ask  qne8< 
tions  till  he  chose  to  vouchsafe  an  explanation. 

"  Now,"  he  said  at  last,  when  he  had  completed 
his  task,  "  our  trap  is  ready.  The  thief  pushes 
away  the  armoire,  as  usual ;  she  walks  in,  she  goes 
to  the  cupboard  for  her  petit  reire  of  absinthe. 
Meanwhile,  we  pull  the  string  from  the  room 
below,  the  armoire  goes  back  to  his  place,  and  croc, 
she  is  trapped.  Before  she  recovers  from  her  first 
surprise,  we  are  with  her.  Will  Monsieur  be  so 
good  as  to  go  down  into  the  room  below,  and  pull 
steadily  on  that  cord." 

One  side  of  the  wardrobe  was  now  moved 
away  from  the  wall,  in  the  position  which  it 
must  naturally  occupy  to  allow  any  one  to  pass 
through  the  opening.  I  began  to  understand 
Monsieur  Bernat*8  plan,  and  going  down  into 
Lemoine's  room,  I  pulled  the  cord  as  directed.  I 
had  to  Dull  pretty  strongly,  and  I  was  half  afraid 
the  cord  would  break,  but  it  bore  the  strain  per- 
fectly, and  I  could  feel  that  the  wardrobe  yielded, 
and  was  drawn  back  to  the  wall.  I  returned  to 
the  room  above  and  found  Monsienr  Bemat  put- 
ting away  his  tools. 

*•  The  trap  works  perfectly,"  he  said,  "  Now,  if  it 
pleases  Monsienr,  we  will  descend  to  the  room 
below." 

We  went  downstairs  into  Lemoine*s  room  ac- 
cordingly.  The  mechanism  of  the  trap  was  ex- 

Elained  to  him,  and  at  Monsienr  Bemat*8  request 
e  undertook  to  pull  and  hold  the  cord  when  it 
became  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  that  i  he  detec- 
tive and  myself  might  be  free  to  rush  upstairs  and 
to  capture  the  prisoner. 

We  had  been  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  the  housekeeper  was  heard  slowly  ascending 
the  staircase,  and  going  into  Monsieur  Gu^rin's 
rooms.  Another  hour  passed,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  the  culpnt  had  somehow  taken  the 
alarm,  when  the  piece  of  cord  hanging  against  the 
wall  began  to  creep  slowly  upwards.  The  detective 
pointed  silently  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  pulled 
his  boots  off.  I  followed  his  example.  He  then 
walked  to  the  open  window,  and  taking  a  son  from 
his  pocket  let  it  fall  on  to  the  pavement  beneath. 
Seeing  my  look  of  inquiry,  he  said — 

"  Merely  a  signal  to  a  colleague.  Monsieur.  If 
this  is  the  person  I  imagine,  we  may  be  glad  of 
assistance.  Now,  Monsienr  Lemoine,  give  ns  time, 
please,  to  get  well  np  to  the  next  floor.  Then  pull 
the  cord,  and  hold  tight  till  you  hear  ns  enter. 
Your  key,  Monsienr." 

I  handed  him  the  key  of  my  room,  and  in  oar 
stocking-feet  we  noiselessly  crept  up  the  stairs. 
Just  outside  the  door,  Monsieur  Bemat  paused  till 
we  heard  the  movement  of  the  wardrobe,  followed 
by  a  little  shriek  of  surprise  from  tiie  startled  in- 
truder, then,  quick  as  tnought,  he  thrust  the  key 
into  the  lock,  and  entered.  The  woman,  not  un- 
naturally frightened  at  the  spontaneons  and  ap- 
parently supernatural  movement  of  a  heavy  piece 
of  furniture,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
gazing  at  the  mysterious  wardrobe.  The  bottle  of 
absinthe,  from  which  she  had  evidently  been  drink- 
ing, lay  broken  on  the  ground,  where  she  had 
dropped  it  in  the  first  moment  of  her  terror. 
La  rousse  "  (the  police),  she  screamed. 
**  Aha,  my  girl,  you  recollect  me,"  said  Monsieur 
Bernat.  "  I  thought  we  were  old  friends." 
The  woman  saw  the  mistake  she  had  mada 
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"  Canaille  /  I  know  you  not."  she  said. 
"  We  will  settle  that  at  the  Prefecture,"  was  the 
cool  reply. 

She  ^w  at  htm  like  a  ti^ess,  but  he  caught 
her  wrists,  and  held  her  with  a  grip  of  iron.  At 
this  moment  Lemoine  and  a  shabby-looking 
stranger,  who  proved  to  be  Monsieur  Bernat's  as- 
sistant, appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  Quick,  Antoine,"  said  his  chief,  "  La  ligotie.*' 

With  the  dexterity  of  a  conjuror  the  second  de- 
tectiye  whipped  out  a  stout  cord,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  wrists  and  ankles  of  the 
infnriated  woman  were  securely  tied. 

"Now,  Marguerite  Beauvais,  alias  Suzon  Le- 
bmn,  we  can  talk  at  our  ease." 

"  Sazon  Lebrun,  I  know  not  what  you  say," 
protested  the  unhappy  woman,  but  her  blanched 
lips  and  sudden  look  of  terror  showed  that  the 
name  conveyed  only  too  clear  an  accusation. 

'*  We  shall  soon  know/'  said  Monsieur  Bemat. 
"  Let  us  see,  in  the  first  place,  what  this  abun- 
dant chevelure  has  to  tell  us." 

So  saying,  he  gently  lifted  the  curly  blue-black 
fringe  whicn  shaded  the  forehead  of  his  captive. 
The  whole  came  off  in  his  hands,  revealing  beneath 
a  closely  trimmed  crop  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Up  to  that  moment  I  had  regarded  the  native 
Irish  as  the  natural  language  of  invective,  and 
French  as  a  light  and  frivolous  tongue,  just 
strong  enough,  say,  for  cookery  books  and 
indelicate  novels,  but  that  moment  showed  me 
my  mistake.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  experi- 
ence I  have  never  heard  so  much  bad  language, 
or  of  such  a  concentrated  quality,  as  Miss  Suzon 
Lebrun  compressed  into  a  few  short  minutes  on 
that  occasion. 

**  It  is  strange,"  said  Monsieur  Bernat  mock- 
ingly. "  Mademoiselle  has  the  fair  complexion  of 
Suzon  Lebrun.  Let  us  see  if  perchance  she  has 
also  the  tattoo  marks." 

In  spite  of  the  woman's  struggles,  he  pulled  up 
her  sleeve  to  the  shoulder,  and  there,  on  the  part 
of  the  arm  where  persons  of  less  heroic  mould 
usually  carry  marks  of  vaccination,  was  the  pre- 
sentment of  a  flaming  torch,  and  the  three  letters, 
V.L  C.  (for  Vive  la  Commune), 

Monsieur  Bernat  made  me  a  polite  bow. 

"  1  have  to  thank  Monsieur  for  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  important  capture.  Ihis  lady 
ie  Mademoiselle  Suzon  Lebrun,  who  distinguished 
herself  under  the  Commune  as  a  pdtroleuse,  and 
for  whom  the  police  have  been  searching  ever 
since."  ("  Gredin I "  hissed  Mademoiselle  between 
her  teeth.)  "  Monsieur  may  henceforth  leave  his 
absinthe  bottle  in  his  cnpboard  with  perfect  confi- 
dence. I  can  promise  him  that  Mademoiselle 
will  not  trouble  him  for  some  years  to  come." 

Monsieur  Bernat's  prophecy  proved  correct,  for 
Mademoiselle  Suzon  was  duly  tried  as  a  p^tro- 
leuse,  and  sent  to  finish  her  days  in  New  Caledonia. 
The  mystery  of  the  hidden  door  proved  to  be  no 
mystery  at  all :  the  reason  of  its  existence  being 
simply  that  the  two  ajyparfements  on  the  upper  floor 
were  origin^ly  intended  for  one  only.  When  they 
were  let  separately,  M.  Bertrand  was  wont  to 
screw  up  the  door  of  communication,  and  place 
the  wardrobe  in  front  of  it,  but  the  screws  had 
been  withdrawn  by  Mademoiselle  Suzon  for  her 
own  purposes.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  took  good 
care  to  nave  the  door  f)roperlY  secured,  and  the 
peep-holes  in  the  partition  duly  plugged,  for  the 


remainder  of  my  stay  in  Paris.  The  removal  of 
Mademoiselle  Suzon  was  a  clear  gain  to  public 
safety.  The  only  person  who  could  not  be  got  to 
view 'it  in  that  light  was  Monsieur  Gn^rin.  It 
was  explained  to  him  that  she  had  taken  service 
with  him  undercover  of  false  papers;  he  admitted 
that  he  believed  her  to  have  frequently  robbed 
him,  and  he  was  told  that  she  would  in  all  proba- 
bility ultimately  have  murdered  him  for  the  sake 
of  a  Inrger  haul,  but  I  never  met  him  on  the  stair- 
case without  his  countenance  assuming  a  ferocious 
scow],  as  if  I  had  done  him  a  personal  injury. 
"  What  will  you  ?  "  he  says  to  his  intimates.  "  One 
is  not  perfect.  My  poor  Marguerite  was  not  a 
roBxere,  I  dare  say  ;  but  where  shall  I  find  another 
housekeeper  who  will  cook  me  such  aoles  d  2a 
Normande  ?  " 


POPULAR  SdPERSTITIONS. 

BY  CHAELES  WOBTB. 

ANYONE  who  has  resided  much  in  the  country 
must  have  noted  the  quantity  and  quaint- 
ness  of  the  small  superstitions  which  still  obtain 
among  the  lowly  folk.  It  is  remarkable  with  what 
tenacity  these  superstitions  still  continue  to  hold  a 
pla.ce  among  the  higher  beliefs,  clinging  like 
parasites  of  a  sturdy  growth  and  forming  quite  a 
feature  in  our  social  history.  In  many  a  home- 
stead and  many  a  village  throughout  the  country- 
side the  cherished  beliefs  of  philosophers  from  the 
days  of  Plato  and  Pliny  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  with  a  firm  faith  in 
their  credibility.  Much  of  this  folk-lore,  which 
appears  ridiculous  to  us  who  are  better  informed, 
may  be  traced  to  its  origin  among  all  that  was 
learned  in  bjr-gone  days.  The  marvels  of  science 
may  some  time  in  the  future  do  much  to  satisfy 
the  craving  for  wonderment  that  appears  to  be 
inherent  in  human  nature,  which  hitherto  has 
been  contented  with  the  curiosities  of  superstition. 

It  is  not  always  the  homely  or  the  ignorant, 
however,  who  indulge  in  the  practice  of  these 
small  superstitions  ;  they  appear  to  be,  more  or 
less  common,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  the  whole 
of  the  community. 

We  remember,  not  long  ago,  seeing  a  highly 
educated  young  lady  who  had  passed  a  Cambridge 
examination  with  honours,  sitting  with  some  apple 
pips,  each  being  named  after  one  of  her  male  ac- 
quaintances, which  she  was  carefully  dropping 
into  the  embers,  with  an  incantation  sometning 
like  this : 

If  you  love  mo  pop  and  fly  j 
If  you  hate  me  lie  and  die. 

The  pip  that  popped  the  loudest  represented  the 
lover  that  loved  most  heartily. 

About  lovers  there  are,  of  course,  numerous 
superstitions,  but  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  a 
few  of  them.  Burns,  in  his  poem  of  HaUow^e^en, 
gives  a  particular  account  of  several  charms  and 
spells  which  are  common  on  that  night  among  the 

Peasantry  of  West  Scotland,  for  any  lass  who 
esires  to  pry  into  futurity  respecting  the  form  of 
her  future  husband.  For  particulars  of  these  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  poem  itself,  but  here 
are  a  few  of  English  origin.   If  a  girl,  in  shelling 
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peas,  find  a  pcascod  with  nine  peas  in  it  she  should 
place  it  over  the  kitchen  door :  the  first  bachelor 
who  enters  will  love  her.  If  you  sneeze  on  Sunday 
morning  fasting^  you  will  enjoy  your  own  true 
love  to  everlasting.  If  the  fire  burns  brightly 
when  poked  it  is  a  sign  the  absent  lover  is  in  a 
good  temper.  Any  young  man  who  is  anxious  to 
dream  of  his  lady-love,  should  procure  the  blade- 
bona  of  a  rabbit,  into  which  he  must  stick  nine 
pins  and  put  the  whole  under  his  pillow.  A  girl, 
Oil  seeing  the  first  new  moon  of  the  new  year,  if 
she  take  off  a  stocking  and  run  to  a  stile,  will  find 
under  her  c^reat  toe  a  hair  of  the  same  colour  as 
her  future  husband's.  A  woman  is  warned  against 
marrying  a  man,  the  initial  of  whose  surname  is 
the  same  as  her  own ;  for 

To  change  the  n&me  and  not  the  letter. 
Is  to  change  for  worse  and  not  for  better. 

The  luckiest  thing  a  man  can  present  to  his 
sweetheart  is  the  first  egg  laid  by  a  pullet.  If 
an  unmarried  person  happens  to  be  placed  at 
dinner  between  mau  and  wife,  the  probability  is 
he  or  she  will  be  married  during  the  year.  A  man 
should  never  go  courting  on  a  Friday,  nor  indeed 
should  he  undertake  any  business  of  importance 
on  that  day.  It  was  formerly  considered  such  an 
unlucky  day  by  sailors  that  they  would  not  take  a 
ship  out  of  port  on  a  Friday. 

But  let  us  turn  to  some  that  are  more  generally 
applicable,  for  superstition  has  provided  for  mau 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  beyond  it.  It 
will  be  a  very  lucky  child  born  with  a  caul.  Anj 
possessor  of  the  caul  will  never  be  drowned.  It  is 
a  common  occurrence  at  the  present  day  to  see 
this  article  advertised  for  sale  m  the  daily  papers. 
Any  child  bom  on  Christmas-day  will  be  able  to 
see  spirits— a  very  doubtful  benefit. 

An  old  doggerel  says  that  a  child 

Bom  on  a  Honday,  fair  in  face ; 

Bom  on  a  Tuesday,  fall  of  grace  ; 

Bora  on  a  Wednesday,  full  of  woe ; 

Bom  on  a  Thursday,  has  far  to  go ; 

Bom  on  a  Friday,  free  in  giving  ; 

Bom  on  Saturday,  work  hard  for  its  living; 

But  the  child  that  is  bom  on  the  Sabbath  day, 

Is  blithe  and  bonny,  good  and  gay. 

If  you  rock  the  cradle  when  the  baby  is  not  in 
it  the  child  will  be  sure  to  die.  The  child  that  does 
not  cry  when  christened  is  too  good  to  live.  If 
you  cut  a  child's  finger-nails  before  it  is  a  year 
old,  it  will  be  a  thief  when  it  grows  up;  they 
should  always  be  bitten  off  if  necessary.  Children 
with  much  down  on  their  arms  are  born  to  be  rich. 
When  a  friend  brings  a  baby  to  your  house  for  the 
first  time  you  should  give  it  a  cake,  some  salt,  and 
an  egg. 

The  remedies  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
are  both  numerous  and  singular.  For  instance,  if 
a  child  has  the  thrush,  you  should  say  the  eighth 
Psalm  over  it  three  times  a  day  for  three  days. 
Another  method,  as  they  say  in  the  cookery  books, 
is  to  catch  a  duck  and  hold  its  bill  wide  open  close 
to  the  child's  mouth,  and  the  disease  will  slowly 
but  surely  depart.  Any  one  suffering  from  a  stye 
on  the  eye  should  pull  a  hair  from  the  tail  of  a 
black  cat  and  rub  it  nine  times  over  the  pustule. 
Those  who  are  subject  to  cramp  will  be  glad^  to 
hear  of  a  simple  remedy.  When  you  take  off 
your  shoes  and  stockings  on  going  to  bed,  lie  them 


crosswise  at  the  foob  of  the  bed;  or  turn  yoor 
slippers  soles  upwards  and  place  them  under  the 
bed.  Boast  mouse  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  mesisels. 
If  a  child  is  suffering  from  iht  whooping-cough, 
it  will  be  cured  if  you  find  a  married  couple  whose 
names  are  Joseph  and  Mary  and  induce  them  to 
lay  their  hands  on  its  head.  There  was  also  a 
belief  in  the  olden  days  that  a  child  who  had  once 
ridden  on  a  bear  would  never  catch  the  whooping- 
cough  ;  and  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  the 
owner  of  a  bear,  when  bear-baiting  was  in  fashion, 
derived  a  considerable  income  from  this  supersti- 
tion, and  doubtless  encouraged  it. 

Many  of  the  sensations  of  the  body  to  which  we 
all  are  liable  have  been  made  the  subject  of  these 
small  superstitions.  If  your  left  palm  itches  j^ou 
are  going  to  pay  money,  if  the  right  to  receive 
it — 

Bub  it  'gainst  wood, 
*Tis  sure  to  come  good. 

If  your  foot  itches  you  will  shortly  walk  upon 
strange  ground ;  if  your  elbow  you  are  going  to 
sleep  with  a  strange  bedfellow.  If  your  cheek 
burns  some  one  is  talking  scandal  about  you ;  if 
your  ear  tingles  you  will  hear  sudden  news.  If 
you  have  a  singing  in  your  right  ear  some  one  is 
praising  you ;  S  in  your  left  they  are  speaking  iU 
of  you.  If  your  eye  itches  you  will  either  cry  or 
be  kissed  by  a  fool. 

Many  similar  to  these,  all  equally  ridiculous, 
might  be  mentioned ;  not  to  be  tedious,  however, 
we  will  pass  on  to  those  things  which  are  con- 
sidered lucky  and  unlucky.  It  is  lacky  to  find 
old  iron,  especially  horseshoes,  and  if  you  preserve 
in  the  thrifty  habit  of  accumulating  these  things 
you  will  some  day  become  rich,  JBvery  one  can 
understand  that  it  is  very  unlucky  to  break  a 
looking-glass,  apart  from  the  portent  that  it  will 
entail  seven  ^rears  of  trouble^  but  not  poverty. 
As  crickets  bring  luck  to  a  house  it  is  very  unlucky 
to  kill  them;  a  strange  black  cat  taking  up  her 
abode  at  the  house  will  also  bring  luck  to  the 
inmates,  and  so  will  martins  if  they  build  under 
the  eaves.  It  is  lucky  to  find  a  spider  on  your 
clothes  as  it  foretells  you  will  receive  money ;  but 
very  unlucky  to  walk  under  a  ladder — in  this 
there  seems  to  be  a  ray  of  reason.  In  no  well- 
regulated  households  are  feather  beds  allowed  to 
be  turned  on  a  Sunday,  because  to  do  so  is  very 
unlucky.  It  is  lucky  to  have  your  teeth  grow  wide 
apart,  it  also  portends  that  you  will  be  a  traveller. 
It  is  lucky  to  have  a  mole  on  your  back,  for  then 
yon  will  have  money  by  the  sack ;  but  very  un- 
lucky to  have  one  at  the  hollow  of  the  throat  for 
then  you  will  come  to  be  hanged.  Beliefs  in 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  still  held,  and  many 
great  men  from  Julius  Cassar  to  Napoleon  and 
Prince  Bismarck  have  deigned  to  hold  this  belief 
in  veneration.  Thursday  was  the  unlucky  day  of 
Henry  VIII.,  of  his  son  Edward,  and  daughters 
Mary  and  Elizabeth;  and  it  is  remarkable 
they  should  all  have  died  on  that  day.  In  some 
parts  of  England  the  day  upon  which  the  14th  of 
May  falls  is  considered  unlucky  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  the  young  people  will  not  marry 
nor  will  any  one  begin  any  important  business  on 
that  day. 

Persons  who  gamble  are  generally  slaves  to 
the  saperstition  respecting  lucky  and  unlucky 
numbers,  and  in  countries  where  lotteries  are  stiU 
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permitted  this  crednlity  preTails  to  an  amaziDg 
extent.  This  belief  in  lockj  numbers  represents 
a  curions  snperBtitioas  corner  in  the  human  mind, 
and  to  this  day  various  devices  are  resorted  to  in 
hopes  of  hitting  npon  the  Incky,  that  is,  the 
vriuning,  n  amber  in  a  lottery.  In  nearly  every 
country  there  is  some  snperstiUon  about  the  luck 
in  odd  and  even  numbers ;  thirteen,  for  instance, 
is  a  very  nnlucky  number.  Very  many  people 
even  now  object  to  sit  down  to  table  with  twelve 
others,  the  belief  being  that  should  they  do  so 
something  dreadful  will  shortly  happen  to  one  of 
the  nnmber.  It  is  very  unlucky  to  accidentally 
spill  the  salt  at  table,  though  possibly  the  luck 
may  be  changed  if  you  throw  a  pinch  over  your 
left  shoulder.  If  the  knives  be  accidentally  crossed 
it  foretells  that  there  will  be  quarrelling. 

There  are  numerous  omens  or  warnings  about 
death,  dismal  prognostications  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  sUghtest  sign  of  sense  or  reason. 
For  instance,  if  a  mouse  squeak  behind  the  bed  of 
a  sick  person,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  death  ;  so  ia  the 
ticking  of  the  beetle  called  the  "  Death  Watch." 
If  a  humble  bee  flies  into  a  room,  it  is  a  sign  of 
death  in  the  family ;  or  H  any  bird  flies  into  a 
room  and  out  again  by  the  open  window,  it 
betokens  the  death  of  one  of  the  inmates.  If  a 
cow  breaks  into  your  garden  there  will  be  death 
in  the  house  within  six  months.  If  a  pigeon  is 
seen  sitting  on  a  tree,  or  it  enters  the  house,  that 
is  also  a  sign  of  death.  If  an  owl  screeches  near 
the. house,  that  is  a  sign  of  death;  as  is  also  a 
candle  guttering  into  what  has  been  called  a 
**  winding  sheet."  The  howling  of  a  dog  betokens 
death. 

There  is  also  a  curious  belief  in  charms  and  in- 
cantations for  the  cure  of  sickness  and  pains;  and 
the  nnmber  of  charms  for  the  ren^oval  of  warts  is 
simply  marvellous  and  their  mysteries  profound. 
This  fatter  superstition  seems  to  have  taken  good 
root  and  flourished  exceedingly  in  the  New  World, 
for  in  that  marvellous  book  by  Mark  Twain,  Tom 
Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn  tells  Tom  how  to  euro 
warts  by  means  of  a  dead  cat.  You  takes  yonr 
cat  to  a  churchyard  in  the  dead  o*  the  night,  alone, 
to  where  a  wicked  man  is  buried,  and  just  at  mid- 
night a  devil  will  come,  and  when  they  are  taking 
that  feller  away,  you  heave  your  cat  after  'em  and 
say, '  Devil  follow  corpse,  cat  follow  devil,  warts 
follow  cat,  Pm  done  with  yer.*  That'll  fetch  any 
warts." 

We  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  onght 
These  superstitions,  curious  as  they  aro,  date 
back  beyond  the  dawn  of  history,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  trace  them  to  their  source;  their 
vitality  is  the  most  wonderful  part  about  them. 
"We  are  conscious  that  we  have  not  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  marvels  to  be  found  in  this 
little  comer  of  folk-lore ;  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  add  many  of  these  small  super- 
stitions for  themselves.  We  have  strung  together 
a  few  which  appeared  to  us  worth  noticing  as 
being  held  in  veneration  in  some  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  day. 

There  is  niuch  that  is  poetical  in  some  of  this 
folk-lore  which  will  doubtless  abide ;  but  education 
is  now  giving  to  the  people  a  more  wholesome 
diet  for  their  fancy  to  feed  on,  and  the  whole 
world  is  full  of  wonders  that  reveal  the  divine 
glory  and  goodness. 
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DOCTOB  AND  MBS.  DBSFOROES. 

THE  distinctions  in  Treminster  were  mapped 
out  as  clearly  as  streams  in  a  delta.  Treminster 
people  moved  in  sets,  and  the  set  Lady  Mary 
Footitt  moved  in  was  an  old-fashioned  one,  yet 
most  exclusive.  Still  Lady  Mary  was  a  good  old 
soul,  disposed  for  gossip  with  any  garrulous  old  or 
young  person,  if  they  would  only  not  endeavour 
to  encroach  upon  her  goodness.  She  would  take 
a  chair  in  the  parlour  of  a  Treminster  tradesman 
and  gossip  there  with  the  tradesman's  wife  as 
freeljr  as  with  the  wife  of  a  minor  canon  in  her 
drawing-room.  Kor  did  she  contrive  to  leave  a 
tract  or  pamphlet  on  the  chair  cushion,  having  a 
diabolically  fervent  and  impertinent  personal 
question  for  the  heading.  But  Lady  Mary  was 
very  poor,  and  made  no  secret  of  it.  Happily 
reduced  fortune,  otherwise  poverty,  was  not  so 
great  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  higher  Treminster 
society  as  rebellion  against  social  ordinances  and 
the  wishes  of  experienced  guardians  and  parents. 
The  Treminster  people  had  a  Debrett  of  their  own. 
Not  only  were  everyone's  antecedents  noted  there, 
but  likewise  disposition  and  character.  Character 
against  the  late  Aubrey  Aylmer  had  stood— detes- 
table, 1)eari8h,  unsociable.  Tom  was  happy  or  un- 
fortunate in  inheriting  the  demerit  attached  to 
the  stigma.  As  he  never  cultivated  ac(}uain- 
tance  with  any  of  the  circles  which  constituted 
society — which  was  foolish  of  him,  considering  that 
he  had  to  make  a  practice  and  his  way  in  the  world, 
the  embargo  was  never  freely  removed ,  co  n  sequently 
among  all  the  sets  he  was  virtually  tabooed.  ^  A 
few  devoted  friends  stood  his  champion  for  awhile, 
but  as  he  was  careless  of  reaping  the  slight  advan- 
tage, he  remained  a  solitary,  and  society  declared 
that  the  sentence  of  social  ostracism  passed  upon 
the  father  must  be  accepted  by  the  son.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  bulky  tome  of  Treminster  judg- 
ment to  record  a  single  error. 

Aylmer  had  not  lived  in  this  town  so  many 
years  of  his  life  without  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  men  and  womexL  The 
women  were  his  great  enemies.  He  smiled  to 
himself  when  this  criticism  or  that  came  to  his 
ears,  and  laughed  aloud  when  Desforges  told  him 
he  would  have  to  clap  love  to  the  ear  of  one  of  the 
belles  if  he  wished  to  come  to  an  armistice.  Some 
who  had  passed  their  first  youth  would  look  over 
a  few  social  defects,  the  blot  on  his  'scutcheon  as 
registered  in  the  aforesaid  tome.  The  precentor's 
daughters  were  still  unwed;  they  would  have  fif- 
teen thousand  apiece ;  their  father  had  had  the 
care  of  an  old  ousolete  charity  in  his  hands  a 
number  of  years,  a  charity  for  which  there  was 
actually  no  recipients.  The  Wardlaws  were  well 
connected.  Little  Miss  Vavasour,  only  child; 
old  Vavasour  could  not  last  long.  If  he  wished 
for  money  there  were  those  new  people  come  into 
the  town  with  the  impression  that  their  nouvcaiui 
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riohee  would  give  them  the  entree  everywhere — how 
egregious  was  their  vanity  and  ignorance ;  they 
had  a  daughter,  if  a  giantess,  worth  her  weight 
in  metal  most  precious. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  there  is  one  other,  her 
name  I  scarcely  like  to  bring  in,  Editb,  our  dear 
Edith  Heron  ;  but  then  Lady  Mary  is  desperately 
poor,  and  can  give  her  nothing." 

Aylmer  smiled  at  every  sentence  prior  to  this, 
but  now  he  became  crave  and  serious  and  turned 
his  face  away,  ana  the  simple-hearted  doctor 
imagined  by  that  that  the  topic  of  marriage  was 
distasteful  to  Aylmer. 

"  Take  my  nonsense  at  its  worth,  Aylmer.  Only 
a  medical  practitioner  should  be  a  married  man, 
letting  alone  the  comfort  there  is  In  married  life — 
he  is  looked  upon  with  more  confidence,  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  that.*' 

**I  shall  marry,  doctor,  some  day,  I  hope," 
answered  Tom.  "  To  be  honest  1  envy  the  young 
married  folk  I  come  in  contact  with,  and  I  regard 
the  old  married  people  with  the  greatest  respect ; 
but  then  you  know  Sesforges  I  believe  in  liting, 
mutual  attachment,  such  old-fashioned  ideas. 
Desforgcs,  I  am  foolish  enough  to  believe  in 
love." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Desforges ;  "  Love !— now  who 
would  have  thought  it.  Barely  half  a  dozen  of  my 
acquaintance  would  give  you  credit  for  sucn 
romance.  Well,  the  foolish  people  have  always 
proved  themselves  the  wisest.  I  won't  say  I  shall 
be  glad  to  dance  at  your  weddiug,  Tom,  for  that  is 
a  savage  custom ;  smacking  of  the  South  Sea,  or 
the  Dark  Continent,  Suttee,  or  some  other  diabo- 
lical paganism.  But  if  you  are  in  search  of  any- 
one to  give  the  bride  away,  if  you  are  only  waiting 
for  that — providing  there  is  no  father  or  brother — 
say  the  word,  and  I  will  go  the  length  or  breadth 
of  the  land,  to  John  o'  Uroats,  or  the  Lizard,  to 
b«  at  your  service.  Only  now--don't  throw  your- 
self away." 

I  had  better  run  away  than  that,"  smiled 
Tom. 

"  For,"  resumed  Desforges,  "  although  you  are 
or  should  be  able  now  to  Uike  care  of  yourself,  to 
a  certain  extent,  I  hold  mjself  morally  responsible 
for  you,  in  that  I  promised  your  dear  father  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  you." 

I  am  sure  I  always  count  upon  you  as  my  best 
friend,"  said  Tom. 

"Then  let  Mrs.  Desforges  arrange  matters — 
there  is  nothing  she  likes  better — knock  over  all 
your  prejudices.  You  shall  have  our  acquaint- 
arce — les  jeunes  fillea  you  know,  and  take  your 
choice." 

**  What  will  the  voung  ladies  have  to  say  to  such 
an  arrangement  ? 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  advised." 

**  Besides  I  should  feel  I  was  acting — well  not 
a  manly  part — I  might  be  the  victim  of  a  counter- 
plot!" 

"  Pooh,  we  will  guard  against  that.  All  those 
young  ladies  I  have  mentioned  would  jump  at 
you  1  verily  believe." 

"  I  should  not  care  for  them  all  to  be  jumping 
at  once,"  deprecated  Tom  in  mock  alarm.  For 
goodness  sake,  Desforges,  breathe  not  a  word  of 
such  a  conversation  as  we  have  had  if  you  love 
me,  or  mv  prospects  will  be  blighted  matrimo- 
nially and  professionally.  I  am  not  a  general 
favourite  now,  I  should  be  cordially  and  deserv- 


edly detested  then — a  male  flirt ! — a  general  lover t 
— What  other  opprobrious  epithets  should  I  not 
have  launched  at  me  P  And  I  have  an  opinion  that 
some  of  the  young  ladies  are  not  open  to  offen." 

"  Ob,  oh,  then  I  am  not  well  informed  of  topics 

current  ?         Is  some  one  or  are  half  a  dozen  fel* 

lows  applying  for  licences  ?  I  must  po  down  into 
the  Bail  and  see  if  that  rascally  registrar  has  his 
board  turned  face  to  the  wall.  There  is  some 
iniquity  about,  I  may  rest  assured.  I  must  take 
my  young  lady  friends  to  task,  they  pretend  to 
consult  me  or  Mrs.  Desforges  in  every  disease  or 
tendency  of  the  heart.  In  the  confidence  of  them 
all— and  to  be  treated  like  this!  Tell  me  the 
news?"  pleaded  the  doctor.  Desforges  was  the 
greatest  gossip  Uphill,  the  delight  ct'  the  ladies, 
a  hon  vivant,  a  most  genial  and  welcome  ffuest  at 
a  dinner  party,  with  stories  racy  and  f  nU  of  the 
grandest  humour.  It  is  little  enough  to  assert 
that  as  a  host  he  shone. 

"  Oh,"  said  Tom,  "it  is  very  little  of  town  talk 
that  I  am  ever  in  possession  of." 

"  Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire,"  observed 
the  doctor,  sapiently. 

"  Then  the  name  is  not  yet  apparent,"  answered 
Tom  with  an  inflection,  involuntary  enough,  but 
it  caused  the  good  old  doctor  to  fancy  that  his 
young  friend  was  hard  hit. 

"  Isfow  do  tell  Aylmer  P  Perhaps  you  called — 
are  you  hit,  my  boy,  at  lastP  Ah,  then,  let  me 
congratulate  you,  I  am  delighted,"  said  the  im- 
pulsive Desforges,  jumping  to  his  feet  as  well  as 
to  conclusions  —  "and  wno  is  the  happj  fair 
oneP" 

"  Not  so  fast,  doctor.  My  dear  Desforges  you 
are  very  rash" — laughed  Tom.  "I  have  not 
hinted  at  such  a  contretempa  that  I  am  aware  of, 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  still  a  bird  of  freedom." 
But  Tom  could  not  help  a  rueful  sigh  escaping 
him. 

''There  is  some  mystery  in  it  all.  a  sigh- 
Shakespeare  has  something  about  a  sign,  a  lover's 
sigh.  My  better  half  is  in  the  drawing-room,  let 
us  go  to  her,  you  will  perhaps  make  her  a  con- 
fidant." 

There  was  not  another  house  in  all  Treminster 
so  beautiful  as  the  doctor's.  His  wife's  drawing* 
room  was  a  bower  of  exquisite  taste  and  chaste 
adorament.  Pictures,  if  not  of  excessive  value, 
choice  and  well  balanced,  furniture  ornate  without 
being  showy,  colours  quietly  blended,  a  careless 
yet  accurate  arrangement  of  knick-knacks,  there 
were  hundreds  of  small  articles  of  bijouterie, 
bric-a-brac,  but  there  did  not  seem  a  profusion. 
Exauisite  bits  of  pottery, too,  o&/e^  d'art  fromevery 
lancL  European  or  Asiatic,  from  Zululand  even. 
Some  members  of  the  doctor's  family  were  rovers, 
and  the  wanderers  always  bore  him  m  mind.  The 
room  was  crowded,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  so^ 
for  nothing  was  ever  in  the  way.  Ferns  and 
exotics  gave  to  the  room  a  balmy  summer  sense. 
The  window  upon  the  street  was  entirely  screened 
with  feathery  plants,  a  pair  of  love  birds  sus- 
pended in  their  gilded  cage  might  have  imagined 
they  had  never  left  their  native  grotto.  The  small 
drawing-room  was  a  kind  of  boudoir,  a  piannette 
standing  in  one  recess,  a  chamber  organ  in  another, 
and  again  flowers  in  another  window,  a  French 
casement,  flowers  more  gorgeous  in  hue,  and  again 
birds  of  bright  plumage.  The  pale  tint  of  the 
walls,  the  upholstery,  the  curtains  shrouded  in 
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nmslin,  here  and  there  a  splash  of  colour  in  a 
picture  or  a  yase,  or  in  the  Ghineee  chessmen, 

fare  depth  and  warmth.  Mr?.  Desforges  sat 
nsily  engaged  upon  a  rich  design  in  woolwork 
intended  for  a  forthcoming  bazaar.  As  the  day 
was  drawing  near,  Mrs.  Desforges  felt  herself 
bound  to  forego  some  of  her  calls  in  order  to  get 
her  work  completed  in  time.  Her  pleasure  had 
almost  become  a  task.  She  was  a  fair  stout 
woman,  never  seen  without  spectacles. 

"  Now  Philip,"  remonstrated  she,  "  this  is  too 
vexing  of  you.   You  know  I  wished  to  keep  this 

Suite  secret.  No  one  knows  what  I  am  working. 
i  you  would  only  remember?  Had  you  given 
me  a  hint  I  would  have  concealed  my  work.  Bat, 
Mr.  Aylmer,**  declared  she,  "  it  is  always  so  with 
nay  husband,  he  is  the  most  impulsive  and  incon- 
siderate man  breathing." 

"  You  said  so,  let  me  consider  how  many  years  it 
is  ago/'  said  the  jocular  doctor.  **  I  forget  the  exact 
wo^s,  but  when  I  seized  your  hand  desperately, 
you  said — bo— o — o— o;  1  cannot  say  what  you 
did  say,  unless  you  take  your  hand  away,"  re* 
nionstrated  the  doctor,  in  smothered  tones. 

"  You  are  the  most  indiscreet  man— I  will  not 
take  it  away  unless  you  promise  me  to  be  more 
discreet.  What  will  Mr.  Aylmer  care  what  I  said 
or  you  did,  so  many  jears  ago,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Desforges,  with  well  simulated  indignation  at  such 
a  breadi  of  confidence.  It  was  all  very  foolish 
I  have  not  a  doubt." 

"  Just  my  very  words,  Aylmer,"  said  Desforges, 
speaking  through  his  wife's  fingers.  "I  have 
bleen  telling  him,  my  dear,  the  so-called  foolish 
people  have  always  shown  the  greatest  wisdom. 
It  is  time  Aylmer  was  a  benedict,  and  I  wish  you 
to  find  him  a  wife.'' 

"  As  if  I  had  stores,  labelled  and  classified,  like 
specimens  in  a  case — ^young  ladies  stowed  away 
lixe  preserves  in  a  closet.  Now  you  are  making 
fun  of  Mr.  Aylmer,  Philip,  it  is  a  shameful  way 
of  treating  your  friends." 

"  I  intend  looking  upon  him  as  an  enemy  so 
long  as  he  continues  single." 

"  Mr.  Aylmer  will  not  remain  in  single  blessed- 
ness all  his  life,"  laughed  she,  "  he  is  a  man  who 
positively  ought  to  marry.  Though  he  professes 
to  hate  parties  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  shall 
not  reaoily  forget  how  fond  my  little  nieces  were 
of  him.  They  wept  the  morning  they  went  away 
because  Mr.  Aylmer  was  not  here  to  wish  them 
good-bye." 

Tom  Aylmer  laughed ;  he  remembered  having 
sundry  delightful  gameii  of  romps  with  a  couple 
of  yellow-haired  hoydens  of  seven  and  five  res- 
pectively. 

"  In  ten  or  twelve  years  time,"  said  the  doctor, 
counting  upon  his  fingers,  "  if  Aylmer  continues 
single,  and  does  not  grow  worse  looking,  we  must 
have  them  here  again.   The  ice  is  broken  now — ." 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  Lady  Mary,"  said  Mrs. 
Desforges,  ignoring  her  husband's  nonsense,  **I 
should  have  nad  Edith  Heron  return  to  Burghersh 
with  them.  Bat  you  know  it  would  not  do  for 
Lady  Mary  to  live  alone.  It  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  for  the  girls,  Edith  would  have  been 
company  for  their  mother,  and  she  would  have 
found  such  a  home.  But  of  course  I  knew  it  was 
impossible.  Edith  relinquished  a  home  for  what 
she  believed  her  duty.  There  is  no  question, 
I^ady  Mary  was  goo4  to  the  chijd  when  she  wag 
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young.  You  know  that  wretch  of  a  Hei-ori 
squandered  everything.  Then  when  the  child's 
legitimacy  was  disputed,  her  mother's  small  join- 
ture a  matter  for  a  lawsuit,  he  had  no  funds  for 
anything.  Edith  was  robbed — yes,  robbed.  All 
Lady  Mary  could  realize  was  swallowed  up.  And 
the  idea,  raising  a  question  of  her  legitimacy — a 
child  brought  forward  by  the  Captain  to  secure 
an  interest  in  his  wife's  jointure !  I  don't  think, 
with  all  his  faults,  the  Captain  was  a  man  to 
descend  to  snch  a  subterfuge.  He  maintained  to 
the  last  she  was  his  ;  he  always  treated  her  as  if 
she  was.  Whatever  his  faults  were  he  could  not 
be  taxed  with  want  of  affection  for  Edith,  or  he 
was  a  most  artful  hypocrite,  and  carried  it  out  well 
afterwards  when  there  was  no  need  for  simulation. 
How  badly  he  did  behave  to  Lady  Mary,  coming 
to  live  on  her,  behaving  abominably  to  her,  instead 
of  being  grateful  for  shelter  if  nothing  more. 
The  low  acquaintances  he  made  in  the  town,  betting 
on  horses,  spending  poor  Lady  Mai-y*S  money— I 
am  sure  she  could  ill  spare  any— it  was  said  ho 
was  always  bothering  her  for  money.  Of  course 
you  missed  that  wretched  interlude,  you  were 
away  then.  I  had  no  patience  with  Lady  Mary, 
but  she  was  always  so  good,  she  actually  defended 
him,  and  waxed  very  wrathful  when  people  spoke 
to  her  about  her  graceless  nephew.  He  actually 
found  fault  with  Lady  Mary  dressing  the  girl,  said 
she  made  his  child  a  perfect  fright." 

"  Well."  said  Desforges,  "  I  really  think  Heron 
might  be  right,  the  child  walked  about  in  old 
brocades  made  out  of  Lady  Mary's  grandmother's 
gowns." 

"  Oh,  you  unfeeling  fellow,  was  not  poor  Lady 
Mary  so  straitened,  even  then  she  scarcely  knew 
where  to  turn,  every  shilling  was  an  object  to  her. 
Yet  she  managed  to  educate  the  child,  and  how 
well  Edith  did  with  it.  I  know  the  Verners  were 
sorry  to  lose  her.  Then  when  that  bank  failed 
poor  Lady  Mary  suffered  again ;  don't  we  all  know 
now  that  if  she  had  not  so  many  friends  she  could 
scarcely  keep  a  house  over  her  head  P  Edith,  like 
a  brave  girl,  is  determined  to  work  and  help  to 
keep  tlie  home  together.  But  Mr.  Aylmer,  you 
cannot  live  and  see  nothing.  I  have  no  patience, 
I  really  have  no  patience  with  the  Dean's  wife." 

*•  What  will  the  Dean's  wife  care  for  that  P  " 
said  her  husband  tantalizingly. 

"  I  don't  think  she  cares  for  anybody,"  returned 
Mrs.  Desforges,  aggrievedly.  "  She  cannot  really 
care  for  Edith  Heron.  So  soon  as  Edith  gets 
into  her  house,  she  commences  a  system  of  perse- 
cution, yes,  nothing  less.  She  has  that  young 
man,  who  has  come  in  Dr.  Olde's  place,  to  give 
lessons  to  her  children.  She  throws  him  in  the 
way  of  Edith,  she  sends  him  into  the  school-room 
to  take  her  music  or  books,  and  this  young  man 
has  to  escort  her  home.  He  is  a  noboidy,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  such  a  mean  insignificant 
little  wretch.  He  is  not  good  enough  for  Edith  I 
Why,  Philip,  you  said  so  yourself !  I  do  not  think 
he  is  so  tall  as  she  is ;  fancy  having  a  husband  to 
look  down  upon  from  the  outset." 

"There  is  one  thing  satisfactory,"  said  the 
doctor,  *•  he  will  always  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
wife,  and  look  up  to  her." 

But  Mrs.  Desforges  shook  her  head  uncon- 
vinced. She  could  scarcely  realize  how  any  one 
could  be  so  jocujar  on  such  a  topic— it  was  heart- 
rending. 
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"I  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  it," 
said  she. 

"  But  if  Edith  is  resigned  ?  "  queried  the  doctor 
mischievously. 

"  Oh,  I  can  see  how  it  all  is,"  said  Mrs.  Des- 
forges  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head ;  "  the 
Dean's  wife  has  spoken  to  Lady  Mary,  and  told 
her  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  Edith  to  be 
settled,  or  in  a  fair  way  for  being  settled.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  Lady  Mary,  to  have 
some  one  to  protect  Edith  and  look  after  her. 
Such  rubbish !  Why  Edith  has  been  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  and  look  after  others  too— as  if 
there  was  not  another  chance  for  the  poor  girl. 
Lady  Mary  coincides  with  this,  the  young  man  is 
mentioned,  his  irreproachable  c[ualities,  nis  sub- 
mission, he  carries  himself  as  u  he  felt  that  for 
him  it  was  a  social  lift  and  he  promises  to  be  a 
devoted  husband.  It  is  all  rose-colour  and  Lady 
Mary  is  in  one  of  her  most  pliable  moods.  Then 
Mrs.  Pom  fret  opens  her  battery  upon  Edith,  citing 
her  aunt's  good  disposition  towards  the  young 
man;  at  home  Lady  Mary  tells  her  niece  just 
what  Mrs.  Pomfret  has  told  her,  and  harassed 
between  the  two  Edith  gives  in.  It  is  a  persecu- 
tion and  the  ^irl  is  a  little  daunted  herself  and 
feels  her  position.  Mrs.  Pomfret  whispers  that 
Dr.  Olde  will  resign  and  their  pi'otege  have  the 
first  refusal.  But  you  know  Lady  Mary  is  quite 
childish  at  times.  I  was  out  with  her  the  other 
day,  we  met  young  Avellon's  wife,  I  introduced 
her  to  Lady  Mary  as  Mrs.  Avellon.  *  Why,'  says 
Lady  Mary,  'you  aren't  Avellon's  mother?* 
Lady  Manr  was  affronted  because  the  bride 
laaghed,  I  had  to  turn  my  head — Oh»  that 
abominable  woman  to  evolve  such  a  scheme,  no 
doubt  she  thinks  it  all  very  romantic — I  think  it 
very  stupid.  It  has  gone  so  far,  however,  you 
hear  of  the  young  man  beiog  at  Lady  Mary's 
every  night.  No,  I  have  not  anything  against 
the  man,  he  may  be  a  very  proper  person,  Dick 
Devensey  says  he  is  insufferable  * 

"  Dick,"  roared  the  doctor,  "  why  is  he  a  proper 
person  ?  You  really  cannot  cite  him  as  an  indi* 
vidua!  to  rely  upon  at  a  crisis,  or  to  speak  after — 
the  idle  vagabond  ! " 

"  It  is  true  Dick  is  an  enemy,"  observed  Aylmer 
with  a  laugh,  a  laugh  which  had  no  hearty  ring 
in  it.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken. 
Mrs.  Des forges  was  at  all  times  competent  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  conversation.  "  But  with  all  Dick's 
shiftless  ways,"  continued  Aylmer  defending  him, 
"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  mean  or  dis* 
honourable  about  him." 

"  And  I  like  Dick,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  he  is 
readier  at  play  than  at  work.  The  rascal  prefers 
shooting  sparrows  in  my  garden,  to  sitting  in  his 
father's  surgery,  I  know.  I  like  the  fellow,  his 
voice  is  summery,  and  would  make  one  imagine 
a  sun  when  one  was  upon  dead  reckoning." 

"  Dick  told  me  he  saw  Edith  looking  very  grave 
the  other  night,"  said  Mrs.  Desforges,  "veiy 
anxious,  and  Lady  Mary  was  very  ^tiresome.  It  is 
all  the  fellow's  music,  you  know  what  Edith  is, 
that  is  the  onljr  point  of  sympathy  between  them. 
He  will  think  it  a  great  chance,  and  perhaps  he 
thinks  there  wiU  be  money  from  somewhere  some- 
dav;  I  haven't  a  doubt  he  imagines  something 
will  come  by-and-by," 

"Aylmer  must  be  thepreiw  cavalier t  and  carry 
her  off,"  suggested  the  doctor.  "  He  has  an  en- 
chanted cave." 


"  I  wish  he  would,"  said  the  lad^. 

'•What  could  I  do  with  a  wife,"*  said  Tom 
assuming  distress,  "  I  haven't  a  home  I  could  take 
a  wife  to.  Do  they  not  say,  *  get  a  oagje  before 
you  get  a  bird  P '  I  could  not  carry  the  bird  about 
with  me  in  my  pocket.  This  young  fellow  will 
marry  Miss  Heron,  he  will  have  a  good  salary, 
that  will  be  something  certain.  I  believe  now  I 
was  foolish  throwing  up  my  certain  income." 

"Well,"  said  Desforges,  gravely,  " Let  us  hope 
you  did  not  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  you  imaginei. 
I  couldn't  put  anything  in  your  way  Tom,  I 
scarcely  dare  venture  to  breathe  your  name.  Our 

Eact  is  terribly  hard  upon  me.  If  we  dissolve  I 
ave  to  suffer  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds;  I 
have  five  years  yet.  Devensey  had  everything 
made  right  for  himself." 

This  was  the  only  soreness  the  doctor  had.  He 
knew  it  was  all  right.  He  had  signed  with  his 
eyes  open.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  otherwise 
even.  The  bond  rankled,  because  he  would  con- 
strue it,  that  he  was  a  person  not  to  be  trusted, 
while  he  knew  it  was  foolish  to  harbour  such  a 
thought.  What  if  he  knew  he  was  the  more 
skilful  surgeon  and  physician,  supposing  there 
had  been  no  bond,  ana  he  had  been  unprincipled, 
he  might  have  broken  with  Devensey,  and  taken 
away  a  great  share  of  the  practice. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  the  doctor,  after  Tom 
had  gone,  "  Aylmer  would  not  take  much  persua- 
sion.  I  mean  I  don't  think  he  would  be  indis- 
posed to  marry  that  girl.  Did  you  not  observei 
my  dear,  how  silent  no  was,  how  interested  he 
was  in  what  you  had  to  say  concerning  her,  and 
how  guarded  and  delicate  he  wasP  Then  he 
actually  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  talk  about  a 
cage.  Now,  was  not  that  a  favourable  symptom. 
When  a  man  begins  to  think  about  his  poverty,  he 
surely  is  in  love  or  begins  to  wish  he  were." 

"  Fudge ! "  cried  she ;  "  if  he  were  anything  of 
a  man  he  would  carry  her  off  out  of  hand.  1  shall 
begin  to  think  with  the  rest  of  the  people  that 
there  is  nothing  in  him ;  that  he  is  commonplace, 
and  a  bear.  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  of  the 
hero  in  him.  I  shall  soon  detest  him — tiiere, 
Philip!" 

"If  that  godmother  of  his  were  suddenly  to 
give  over  breathing,  and  leave  behind  her  for  him 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  you  and 
all  the  women  in  Treminster  would  declare  he  was 
a  duck  of  a  fellow ;  yon  would  all  discover  points 
in  him  vou  had  been  blind  to  before.  Lots  of  the 
married  ones  would  bewail  Uieir  bonds  '* 

*'  How  little  you  know  us  I  I  tell  you,  Philip, 
Thomas  Aylmer  is  stupid ! " 

"  I  don't  know  any  man  living,  Jane,  who  is  not ; 
will  that  satisfy  you  P  I  don't  know  who  that  old 
woman  has  to  leave  her  money  to.  She  has  a 
very  short  neck  ;  she  is  very  stout ;  she  has  to  be 
lifted  in  and  out  her  carriage,  and  an  under- 
taking it  is  I  can  tell  yoa.  She  must  be  a 
hundred  at  the  least  Our  people  in  Stoneshire 
know  her.  I  believe  they  told  me  she  lives  the 
life  of  a  solitary,  and  has  neither  chick  nor  child 
nearly  related.' 

"You  unfeeling  wretch!"  exclaimed  Mra. 
Desforges,  "to  be  calculating  in  so  oold-blooded 
a  way  upon  the  death  of  a  human  being.  Yoa 
have  no  more  delicacy  than  one  of  those  horrid 
insurance  offices." 

"That  comes  of  being  a  medical  man,  my 
darling— give  me  every  allowance.    In  strict 
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jnsiioe,  tben,  fat,  nnooinfortable  peopl^  very  old 
people  who  have  lots  of  money  and  their  possible 
heirs  none,  should  disgorge  some  of  their  plunder 
if  thej  really  mean  to  persist  in  living  to  an  un- 
conscionable age— say  at  sixty.  If  Tom  were  rich 
there  would  be  more  ogling  for  him  than  you 
will  allow,  I  know.  I  believe  he  would  soon 
marry  if  his  pockets  were  well  lined.  That  father 
of  his  made  an  awful  mess  allowing  the  old  baronet 
to  marry  again.  But  for  those  boys,  Tom  n^ed 
never  have  come  back  here.  As  it  is,  he  is  lord 
of  a  few  sticks  of  furniture  instead  of  several 
manors  in  posse  ;  of  a  domicile  sadljr  needing  re- 
furbishing, a  skeleton  or  two — genuine,  not  cup- 
board ones,  though  I  know  he  has  them  in  a  closet. 
He  is  a  deuced  good-looking  fellow.   I  know  if  I 

were  a  girl  I  should  be  inclined  " 

"  WeD,  well,  you  had  better  leave  me,  Philip,  I 
don't  see  so  much  beauty  in  the  backward  being — 
you  have  mixed  all  my  wool — and  I  don't  care  to 
hear  such  sophistry — nonsense,  I  mean.  I  can 
understand  people  being  as  they  are  or  ought  to 
be,  but  I  fad  to  understand  the  theory  of  what 
they  would  be  if  they  were  different  to  what  they 
are?' 

**  Well,  ungracious  woman,  here's  to  Aylmer's 
wedding,"  retorted  he,  rising,  chirping  as  he 
vrent  out  as  hilariously  as  a  boy,  the  opening  bars 
of  the  "  Wedding  March." 

{To  he  emtiniMd,) 
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OF  all  the  wondrous  works  of  creation,  not  one 
has  been  so  much  discussed  or  investigated 
by  man,  as  the  moon.  Scientists  have  made  the 
most  astounding  discoveries  concerning  it;  and 
fanciful  authors  have  undertaken  imaginative  ex- 
cursions thereto  for  the  benefit  of  wonder-loving 
readers  at  home.  AsA  a  most  curious  place  the 
moon  must  be.  Within  a  certain  radius  of  its 
surface,  as  on  that  sphere  itself^  no  terrestrial  in- 
habitant could  nossioly  exist.  Nothing  has  life — 
vegetation  is  unknown — ^neither  water  nor  atmos- 
phere are  traceable ;  a  terrible  stillness  pervades 
the  scene ;  all  is  barren,  bleak,  and  charred— un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  utter  combustion,  which 
in  ages  past  must  have  taken  place.  Thus  much 
for  a  scientific  view  of  the  moon ;  a  view  which 
tends  to  disillusionize  somewhat  our  nocturnal 
luminary.  Nevertheless,  the  sentimental  relations 
which  the  moon  bears  to  the  earth  are  not  likely 
to  wane  through  Time :  they  will  remain  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  men  as  long  as  our  planet  and  its 
intelligent  denizens  shall  exist.  Like  a  solitary 
guardian  of  the  City's  nightfall,  whose  lantern  is 
ever  to  the  fore;  or,  to  use  a  less  matter-of-fact 
simile,  like  the  chaste  virgin,  whose  oil  is  never 
wanting,  whose  lamp  is  ever  brightly  gleaming — 
the  fair  goddess  of  our  heavens  marks  the  vigil  of 
each  new-bom  day  to  the  view  of  her  worshippers 
everywhere.  This  vigil,  too,  she  observes  perpetu- 
ally ;  the  same  Queen  of  Night  that  looked  down 
upon  the  plains  of  Maraithon  illuminates  the 
gory  battle-fields  of  to-day ;  the  same  moon  that 
witnesses  the  parting  kisa  of  Tom  and  his  sweet- 


heart at  the  familiar  street  comer  beheld  also  the 
loves  of  Abelard  and  Heliose;  of  Borneo  and 
Juliet,  and  a  thousand  such  clandestine  meetings 
long,  long  ago.  From  time  immemorial,  the  moon 
has  figured  as  the  especial  patroness  of  poets,  as 
of  lovers.  Name  the  scribe  who  has  not  indited  a 
passionate  ode  to  the  moon  !  No  theme  has  ever 
become  more  hackneyed,  and  so  persistently  em- 
ployed as  that  which  most  readily  presents  itself 
to  the  eye  during  the  happy  hours  of  compoBition. 

Some  poets  have  derived  their  highest  inspira- 
tion from  the  moon.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  the  boy  Chatterton,  whose  poetic  lamp 
bum^  brightest' under  the  moon's  soft  light  as  it 
stole  in  upon  him  throug^h  his  garret-window  iu 
Brook  Street.  Poor  Collins,  while  in  his  asylum 
home,  often  delighted  in  lucid  intervals  of  com- 
position under  the  same  conditions.  Milton, 
too,  declared  that  though  he  could  not  behold  the 
moon,  yet  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  at  such 
times  never  failed  to  acquaint  him  with  her 
celestial  presence  over  his  head.  The  weird  con- 
ception of  Edgar  Allan  Foe's  Raven  was  likewise 
largely  indebted  to  his  moonlight  studies  amid 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  Prose  authors  have 
been  no  less  stimulated  by  the  moon.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  revelled  in  his  nocturnal  toil«  assisted 
by  the  pale  moonbeams  streaming  full  upon  him« 

If  the  imaginative  faculty  refuses  to  act  at  such 
an  hour,"  he  observes,  **  it  might  well  be  deemed 
a  hopeless  case.  Moonlight,  in  a  familiar  room, 
falling  BO  white  upon  the  carpet,  and  showing  all 
its  figures  so  distinctly,  making  every  object  so 
minutely  visible,  yet  so  unlike  a  morning  or  moon- 
tide  visibility,  is  a  medium  the  most  suitable  for  a 
romance-wnter  to  get  acquainted  with  his  illusive 
guests.  At  such  an  hour,  and  with  this  scene  before 
him,  if  a  man  sitting  all  alone  cannot  dream 
strange  things,  and  make  them  look  like  truth, 
he  need  never  try  to  write  romances."  In  such  a 
situation,  one  might  probably  dream  strange 
things  indeed,  nor  boast  of  being  impervious  to 
spiritualistic  fears — as  like  Hoffmann,  who  was 
wont  to  be  so  affrighted  by  the  creatiouR  of  his 
own  imagination  that  he  would  drag  his  wife  from 
her  bed,  and  force  her  to  sit  beside  him  in  her 
night-dress,  holding  an  extra  candle  as  he  poured 
forth  his  weird  stories.  Of  a  truth,  ghosts  love 
the  moonlight.  It  has  been  religiously  asserted 
that  the  restless  spirits  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
been  called  to  their  eternal  goal  hereafter,  are 
temporarily  assigned  to  wander  upon  the  cheerless 
planet  in  the  skies ;  and  that  they  alone  are  per- 
mitted, under  certain  terms,  "  to  walk  the  night," 
as  did  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  to  achieve 
some  set  purpose  here  below.  Consequently  their 
earthly  visitations  are  always  paid  amid  their 
especial  element,  viz.,  by  moonlight.  For  who 
ever  read  or  heard  of  a  ghost  story  in  which  the 
moon  did  not  play  an  important  part ;  or  what 
dismal  graveyard  ever  harboured  such  a  guest, 
save  when  the  sombre  moonbeams  were  directed 
full  upon  his  awful  personality ! 

The  moon  may  even  be  cited  in  connection  with 
the  lower  orders  of  creation.  According  to  all 
received  accounts,  dogs  are  inveterate  haters  of  the 
moon,  and  at  night  they  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
hour  by  barking  or,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it,  by 
•*  baying  "  loudly,  at  that  silent  orb.  Cats,  on  the 
contrary,  are  particularly  partial  to  the  moon, 
delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  to  assemble  in 
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countless  nnmbers  and  with  most  melodious 
greeting  on  the  housetops  of  peaceful  citizens 
whose  slumbers  are  often  thereby  rendered  abor- 
tive. In  this  regard,  the  feline  species  strongly 
resemble  the  human,  since  their  courtships  are 
never  held  to  be  so  sweet  as  when  conducted  by 
night  and  ratified  by  the  moon.  Tradition  has  it, 
also,  that  a  cow  once  jum|  ed  over  the  moon; 
21  other  Shipton,  too,  made  a  delightful  excursion 
astride  a  broomstick  in  the  same  locality.  Still 
adhering  to  legendary  lore,  the  moon,  as  every- 
body knows,  contains  a  solitary  inhabitant  of  the 
male  persuasion.  What  child  has  not  been  told 
of  "  the  man  in  the  moon,'*  and  traced  in  awi  ul 
fancy  those  facial  outlines  which  scientists  inform 
us  are  no  more  than  the  extinct  volcanoes  which 
characterize  its  barren  surface.  Once  more,  the 
moon  is  generally  addressed  in  the  feminine ;  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  all  nations  adhere 
to  this  rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  moon  is  con- 
sidered masculine  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages. 
In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  son  of  11  un- 
dilfori  is  M&ni  (moon),  and  the  daughter  Sol 
(sun) ;  so  it  is  still  with  the  Lithuanians  and  the 
Arabians,  and  so  was  it  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, the  Slavi,  and  the  Hindoos.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  etymology  of  the  word  moon  is  correctly 
"  a  measurer  of  time,"  and  in  respect  of  gender  it 
is  strictly  masculine. 

We  might  descant  at  length,  did  our  space  per- 
mit, upon  the  many  old-time  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  moon ;  as  well  as  a  few  pleasant 
customs  which  still  survive  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  our  land.  Amon^  the  latter  we  particu- 
larly cherish  that  of  claiming  a  kiss  for  a  pair  of 
gloves  at  the  new  moon.  "The  person  in  the 
company,  male  or  female,"  remarks  a  contributor 
to  ''"Hone's  Every  Day  Book,"  *•  who  first  gets  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  moon  immediately  kisses  some 
memoer  of  the  company,  and  pronounces,  with  a 
triumphant  chuckle, '  Aha,  Jane '  (or  as  the  name 
may  be),  •  there's  a  pair  of  gloves  for  me !  * "  The 
attractive  powers  of  the  moon  in  relation  to  the 
tides  are  familiar  to  all;  side  by  side  with  the 
peculiar  influence  which  it  is  said  the  planet  exerts 
upon  the  minds  of  certain  individuals  at  stated 
intervals.  Such  persons  whose  mental  powers  are 
thus  temporarily  deranged,  were  formerly  known 
as  "  lunies  "  (maddened  by  the  moon),  from  which 
the  words  "  lunacy  "  and  lunatic,"  from  la  lune, 
the  moon,  have  in  modern  days  been  introduced 
in  our  vocabulary.  Lastly,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  Teutons,  a  people  who 
inhabited  the  western  portions  of  Europe,  to 
drink  mead,  or  metheglin — a  beverage  made  with 
honey — for  thirty  days  after  every  wedding,  whence 
**  honeymoon."  So  much  for  the  derivation  of  a 
term,  the  universal  significance  of  which  need 
scarcely  be  commented  upon. 


A  NAMELESS  HEBO. 

A SOLDIER  forth  to  battle  went 
Not  summoned  by  loud  trumpets  sonnd ; 
No  fluttering  pennons  o'er  him  bent. 
Nor  drums  with  deafening  roll  resound. 


No  shield  emblazoned  guards  his  breast* 
No  herald's  voice  his  name  repeats. 

No  waving  plumes  adorn  his  crest, 
No  history  tells  his  martial  feats. 

Untold  his  deeds — ^unknown  his  name 
To  all  except  the  chosen  few : — 

Unwritten  on  the  scrolls  of  fame — 
His  motto  this—"  To  duty  true." 

He  suffered  woe,  and  want  and  pain. 
The  fever's  heat,  the  ague's  cold — 

And  ills  the  fell  and  numerous  train 
That  fortune,  fate  and  time  unfold. 

Unfaithful  friends,  and  ruthless  foes. 
Bereavements,  disappointments  dire ; 

But  mid  the  mass  of  numan  woes 
Unquenched  still  bums  his  bosom's  fire. 

And  with  a  courage  nobly  stem. 
He  met  them  with  no  craven  fear; 

But  as  the  days  and  months  return 
New  victories  gained  each  rolling  year. 

He  conquered  self  and  vanquished  sin. 

Turned  panHiona  fierce,  temptations  btrong; 

And  foes  without  and  foea  within. 
And  conquest  made  o'er  every  wrong. 

His  battles  fought — his  duty  done 

He  fell  at  length  with  victory  crowned) 

The  struggle  o'er — the  conflict  won. 
His  foes  lie  scattered  all  around. 

Where  rests  this  hero,  nobly  slain  P 
Is  it  in  hallowed  minster  grand? 

Where  is  his  tomb — in  stately  fane  P 
In  solemn  temples  of  the  land  ? 

Sleeps  he  in  marble  pale  and  cold, 
Wnere  chiselled  arches  o'er  him  bend ; 

And  floral  wreaths  in  graceful  fold, 
With  fluted  columns  proudly  blend? 

Is  he  to  blank  oblivion's  shade 
Consigned— to  be  for  aye  forgot 

In  Lethe's  stream  his  memory  laid 
As  if  of  man  the  common  lot  ? 

No !  'neath  the  yew  tree's  sombre  gloom. 
Mid  verdant  turf  the  wild  flowers  wave; 

And  with  their  sweet  and  fragrant  bloom. 
Bedeck  this  humble  hero's  grave. 

And  memories  fond  his  name  recaU, 
His  virtues  lovinz  friends  revere ; 

And  on  the  silent  dust  let  fall, 
EuU  many  a  time  the  bitter  tear. 

Peace  to  his  ashes !  honour  due ! 

May  we  like  him  the  noble  strife 
Take  up — the  same  bright  course  pursue. 

Like  nim,  attain  the  better  life. 

W.  0.  BlAKOTOJI, 
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MEEMAIDS  have  had  their  day  and  ceased 
to  be.  Onr  prosaic  times  were  too  much 
for  them.  We  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  the  fiery 
snort  of  the  steam-engine  or  the  triamphal  marcn 
of  the  schoolmaster  that  gave  them  the  death- 
blow. We  mnst  rest  content  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  no  longer  found  in  their  favourite  haunts. 
Even  the  mgg^  coast  of  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land, which  formed  so  long  their  happy  hunting- 
ground — fishing-ground  is  the  more  correct  term, 
— knows  them  not  any  more.  I  remember  asking 
an  old  Northerner,  who  had  a  firm  faith  in  ghosts 
and  was  not  sure  but  the  fairies  still  took  moon- 
light rambles  over  his  ground,  if  he  had  ever  seen 
a  mermaid.  No,  he  h^  not,  but  his  grandfather 
had.  It  seems  that  worthy  was  in  the  habit  of 
treating  himself  to  a  morning  dtp  at  a  certain 
promontory.  One  morning  he  was  astonished  to 
see  a  head  crowned  with  loug  curling  hair  rising 
out  of  the  water.  The  face  was  beautiful  beyond 
description.  It  beguiled  him  for  a  second,  but 
prudence  made  him  take  to  his  heels.  When  he 
got  to  a  safe  distance  he  looked  again ;  only  the 
graceful  play  of  a  tail  marked  the  spot  where  the 
beautiful  fuce  had  been.  The  seer  of  the  strange 
sight  often  told  what  he  had  seen;  and  it  was 
noted  that  the  older  he  grew  the  face  became  more 
beautiful,  the  hair  more  golden,  and  the  sweep  of 
the  tail  more  graceful.  Perhaps,  in  his  case,  the 
distance* of  the  years  lent  enchantment  to  the 
view,  or  the  opinion  of  my  informant  may  be  cor- 
rect :  he  thought  that  bis  father  was  better  fitted 
in  the  wisdom  of  old  age  to  appreciate  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  mermaid.  The  grandfather  became 
a  celebrity  to  the  boys  who  gathered  round  his 
chair  on  the  vrinter  evenings  to  hear  the  oft-told 
tale.  Not  that  such  tales  are  by  any  means  rare 
in  that  district,  but  it  was  somethmg  to  see  a 
man  who  had  actually  fibred  in  one.  That  good 
fortune  was  denied  me  m  my  boyish  days,  but  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  places  associ- 
ated with  the  fair  maids  of  the  sea.  One  such 
place  I  remember  well.  It  was  a  rock  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  shore,  but  accessible  at 
low  water.  It  bore  the  suggestive  name  of  "  The 
Mermaid's  Bock."  Of  course,  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  Long  ago— how  long  a^o  the  trustworthy 
chroniclers  of  the  fireside  nesitate  to  say — there 
lived  a  yoxme  man  who,  like  many  young  men  of 
the  present  day,  longed  to  be  rich.  The  slow  re- 
turns of  farming,  ana  the  chance  profits  of  fishing, 
seemed  quite  unlikely  to  bring  him  what  he 
wanted.  Dreaming  and  desiring  were  still  more 
unlikely.  Only  one  way  of  getting  gold  could 
be  see.  It  was  firmly  believ^  by  him  and  his 
neighbours  that  a  mermaid  bathed  every  morning 
at  the  rock  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and  that 
having  performed  her  ablutions,  like  Mirza  of  old, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  meditating.  These  medita- 
tive moments  were  also  active  moments,  for  she 
combed  her  hair  carefully  then.  Whoever 
managed  to  catch  her  while  thus  engaged  could 
have  any  wish  gratified.  The  gold-seeker  resolved 
to  catch  hej:,  and  make  her  supply  him  with  what 
he  wanted.  He  rose  early  one  morning,  and  stole 
down  to  the  sandy  beach  overlooking  the  rock, 
but  no  mermaid !  A  second  and  a  third  morning 
brought  no  better  luck,  but  o^  the  fourth  he 


caught  a  glimpse  of  the  golden  tresses  which  to 
him  meant  golden  spoil.  There  she  was  beyond 
doubt,  probably  meditating,  certainly  combing  her 
hair.  He  gently  slipped  down  to  the  level  of  the 
rock.  Fortunately  the  tide  was  out.  He  had  no 
difBculty  in  moving  softly  over  the  sand  till  the 
rock  was  reached.  A  bound,  and  the  mermaid 
was  locked  in  his  strong  grasp.  She  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.  He  told  her.  Now  it  happened 
that  he  was  a  good-looking  fellow.  His  captive  was 
at  once  smitten  with  his  charms.  From  which 
interested  students  of  mermaid  lore  may  draw 
the  inference  that  maids  of  the  sea  are  no 
more  impervious  to  the  attractions  of  the  other 
sex  than  their  sisters  on  land.  She  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  If  she  granted  his  request,  she 
would  lose  a  possible  lover.  There  was  a  way  of 
humouring  him  and  pleasing  herself.  She  told 
him  of  her  home  under  the  sea,  where  gold  was 
used  as  paving-stones,  and  diamonds  were  as 
plentiful  as  the  weed  that  lay  on  the  beach. 
Would  he  come  with  her  aud  become  the  master 
of  such  wealth  P  He  was  quite  willing.  So  together 
they  plunged  down,  and  together  they  sank  into 
the  depths — down,  down,  till  they  came  to  a 
palatial  mansion.  This  they  entered.  The  rustic 
found  he  had  not  been  deceived  about  the  gold. 
It  was  there  in  abundance.  He  could  lift  it,  toy 
with  it,  and  call  himself  owner  of  it.  But  if  he 
was  master  of  the  gold,  he  soon  found  that  he  was 
the  servant  of  her  who  brought  him  to  it.  She 
was  so  jealous  of  him  that  she  could  hardly  let 
him  out  of  her  sight.  He  was  her  property ;  no 
other  mermaid  was  allowed  to  spealc  to  him,  nor 
he  to  her.  This  constant  watchfulness  worried 
him,  and  after  a  time  the  magnificence  began  to 
pall.  He  longed  for  his  old  companions  and 
former  pleasures.  At  last  he  formed  the  daring 
resolution  to  escape  to  the  upper  world,  carrying 
with  him  as  mucn  gold  and  silver  as  he  could. 
Fortune  favours  the  orave.  His  devoted  mermaid 
had  to  visit  some  aunts  one  day,  and  that  day  he 
chose  for  his  meditated  flight.  As  soon  as  she 
had  gone,  he  hastily  gathered  some  jewels  and 
gold,  and  then  sprang  out  into  the  sea  to  swim 
upwards.  All  went  well  for  ten  minutes ;  then  he 
heard  sounds  which  betokened  pursuit.  He  was 
strong,  and  swam  for  dear  life.  He  trembled  to 
think  of  his  fate  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  oC 
his  infuriated  spouse.  Some  anxious  seconds,  and 
the  surface  of  tne  sea  is  gained.  The  well-known 
rock  towers  before  him,  and  in  the  background  the 
familiar  beach.  Only  let  him  reach  the  rock  and 
he  is  safe.  But  alas !  angry  sounds  and  swift 
strokes  behind  him  tell  that  his  pursuers — not 
one,  but  a  company  of  mermaids — are  gaining  on 
him.  He  swims  as  only  a  man  swimming  for  life 
can,  but  in  vain.  He  is  overtaken  and  over- 
powered. He  knew  he  could  hope  for  no  mercy, 
and  he  got  none.  He  was  carried  to  the  rock,  and 
bound  with  ^old  chains  to  it.  The  tide  rolled  in 
round  him,  higher  and  higher,  till  he  was  drowned. 
Such  was  the  punishment  with  which  the  mermaid 
visited  her  faithless  lover.  There  was  in  it  a  fine 
touch  of  poetic  justice.  Gold  had  led  him  astray, 
and  gold  fastened  him  to  the  death  of  the  cruel 
waves,  lliat  is  the  story  of  "The  Mermaid's 
Rock." 

Let  me  now  say  something  definite  about  mer- 
maids. The  word  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
terms  merff  a  lake,  and  moegdf  a  maid ;  where  the 
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idea  oomes  from  I  oaxmot  telL*  Probably  it  comes 
irom  a  version  of  the  Apsaras  legend  suited  to 
northern  minds  and  tastes.  The  Apsaras  legend 
took  its  rise  among  the  ancient  Inaians.  They, 
looking  up  at  their  blue  sky  over  which  careered 
the  white  cirrus  clouds,  thought  these  clouds 
resembled  swans  gliding  over  a  peaceful  lake. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  conception  they  in- 
dulged in  personifications;  their  fertile  fancy 
incarnated  the  beautiful  clouds,  which  must  be 
some  messengers  of  heaven,  into  swan-maidens 
clothed  in  feathers  of  shimmering  sheen,  whose 
work  it  was  to  float  in  the  pure  atmosphere  above, 
and  there  receive  to  rest  the  souls  of  heroes  who 
had  done  noble  deeds  on  earth.  Sometimes  they 
condescended,  it  was  thought^  to  dwell  among 
men,  and  even  become  their  wives ;  but  that  was 
always  but  for  a  little  time.  Wearied  of  the  dull 
earth  and  the  duller  husbands  they  soon  winged 
their  way  upwards  again.  While  below  they  were 
half  bird  and  half  female.  The  legend  may  have 
travelled  northwards,  and  there  the  seaside  imagi- 
nation may  have  dowered  the  heavenly  visitant 
with  a  woman's  head  and  a  fish's  tail. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  in  a  different  origin 
of  the  myth.  They  tell  us  that  the  appearance  of 
seals,  walruses,  and,  perhaps  still  more,  the  herbi- 
vorous cetacea  so  wrought  on  the  excitable  minds 
of  our  forefathers  that  they  conjured  up  such 
creatures  as  the  mermaids  are  represented  to  have 
been.  A  relic  of  this  belief  is  to  be  found  in  the 
name  "Mermaid's  Glove"  {Ralichondtia  Fahnata), 
given  to  the  large  sponge  so  common  in  British 
seas.  Whatever  the  explanation,  let  the  fact 
suffice.  Once  there  were  maids  on  the  lakes  and 
in  the  sea  widely  different  from  those  who  dwelt 
on  land.  Sometimes  they  took  the  shape  of  swans ; 
at  other  times,  and  more  frequently,  they  were 
like  women  above  and  fishes  below  the  waist.  They 
often  appeared  to  mortals.  Occasionally  they 
took  to  washing  or  beating  clothes ;  but  that  was 
always  an  omen  of  disaster  to  those  who  saw 
them.  They  had  great  power.  They  could  unveil 
the  future.  They  could  grant  the  wish  of  any- 
body who  won  or  forced  their  favour.  Thus  we 
read  of  the  Cromarty  shipmaster  who  had  wishes 
three — that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends 
should  come  to  grief  by  sea,  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  everything  he  did,  and  that  the  lady  he 
loved  in  vain  should  give  an  attentive  ear  to  his 
suit.  The  mermaid  granted  his  three  wishes,  and 
they  became  realities.  One  might  think  from 
this  that  mermaids  were  very  useful.  They  were 
occasionally,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  they 
wrought  much  mischief.  Should  any  person 
come  under  their  wrath  his  fate  was  awful 
indeed. 

The  curious  conception  of  mermaids  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
general.  The  American  Indians  have  a  man-fish 
and  a  woman-fish.  The  Chinese  seas  contain  sea- 
women,  though  no  foreigner,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  come  across  them.  The  tritons  and  sirens  of 
antiquity  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  classics. 
Teutonic  legends  and  Scandinavian  saga  abound 
in  references  to  strange  deeds  done  by  maidens 
clothed  in  feathery  dresses  or  scaly  fins. 

D.  SUTUEfiLAND. 


*  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  mermaid  myth  is 
given  in  Baring  Gould's  "Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages.'* 


MY  TWIN-BROTHEB  RIOHABD. 

BT  J.  HABCOUB.T  EOB. 
CBAFTER  I. 
MISS  JONES. 

I WAS  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  tall,  strong, 
muscular,  well-built,  and  good-looking.  I 
was  fairly  off— for  a  clerk — ^and  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  yet  I  was  not  happy.  Where- 
fore P 

Because  I  had  a  brother^a  twin-brother— as 
like  me  as  two  peas,  who  was  also  tall,  strong, 
muscular,  well-built,  and  good-looking ;  and  I  do 
think  it  was  a  very  hard  thing.  Why,  without 
him  I  should  have  been  unique,  unparalleled,  bnt 
with  him  I  became  simply  one  of  a  number.  For 
what  the  general  public  knew  to  the  cnntraiy, 
there  might  have  been  any  amount  of  brothers  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  exactly  like  me 
in  appearance ;  with  sorrow  I  admit  that  no  one 
would  have  known  us  apart. 

But  there  the  resemblance  ends ;  for  while  he 
is  commonplace,  trivial,  inferior,  I  am  lofty  in 
conception,  profound  in  idea,  full  of  genius,  which 
one  day  must  raise  me  to  fame.  Even  before  this 
story  is  finished,  I  feel  sure  my  readers  will  come 
to  that  conclusion.  Notwithstanding,  I  strongly 
sympathize  with  that  little  boy  who  exclaimed,  "X 
wish  I  had  a  brother  1 "  and  when  asked  the  rea- 
son, replied,  "  Because  I  could  fight  him." 

Oh,  how  often  and  fervently  I  have  wished 
that  I  could  find  cause  to  fight  my  brolher,  and 
knock  his  face  out  of  all  resemblance  to  mine ;  but 
whereas  I,  with  my  finely  strung  mind  and  nerves, 
could  often  find  occasion  for  a  quarrel,  he,  with 
that  dense  stupidity  belonging  to  inferior  natures, 
has  only  laughed  away  the  cause,  saying  with  an 
amiability  for  which  1  longed  to  thrash  him — 

"  In  one  of  jour  tantrums  again,  old  fellow  ?  " 

I  certainly  should  have  attempted  it,  but  for  the 
awful  fear  that  perhaps  he,  too,  might  spoil  my 
beauty,  in  which  case  1  should  be  more  like  him 
than  ever.  Think  what  a  spectacle,  twins  each 
with  broken  noses  would  have  been !  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it. 

We  came  np  together  from  the  country  to 
reside  in  London,  both  having  obtained  situations 
in  the  same  counting-house.  But,  will  it  be  be- 
lieved, whereas  we  were  both  on  the  same  footing 
when  we  entered,  before  six  months  were  over  he 
was  raised  above  me,  9iie,  with  my  talent,  just  be- 
cause the  grovelling  mind  of  our  chief  had  dis- 
covered that  he  wrote  a  neater  hand,  and  had  more 
plodding  industry.  Why  any  child  can  make 
letters  like  the  first  lessons  in  writing  ;  it  is  the 
flowing,  free  scrawl,  which  is  the  mark  of  strong 
character ;  and  as  for  punctuality,  and  so  on,  I 
despise  it.  Are  we  not  told  that  **  Britons  ever 
shall  be  free?"  Of  course  we  are,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  base  carneying  minds  who  think  it  a 
merit  to  oe  in  their  offices  as  the  clock  strikes  nine. 
For  myself,  I  can  enter  at  a  liberal  ten  or  eleven 
with  the  greatest  equanimity,  quite  unruffled  by 
the  vigorous  and  ungentlemanly  language  to 
which  I  am  compeUed  to  listen  m  consequence 
from  my  superior ;  my  official  superior,  please  to 
notice. 

We  took  lodgings  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  very 
much  against  my  wish.   I  would  have  improved 
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mj  mind  bj  frequenting  erery  place  of  amnsement 
in  town,  for  which  purpose  resiaence  in  London  it- 
self was  absolntely  necessary,  bnt  my  brother,  with 
his  usual  pig-headedness,  capped  eyery  argument 
of  mine  with  the  ridiculous  and  mean  remark. 

We  cannot  afford  it,  old  boy ;  I  wish  we  could," 
and  actually  wrote  down  an  absurd  statement  of 
our  income  and  our  imperative  payments. 

So  as  I  was  forced,  with  my  usual  magnanimity, 
to  give  in  at  last,  I  insisted  that  I  should  choose 
both  the  suburb  and  the  lodginjS[Sj  provided^ 
(Richard  vjould  make  this  low  condition,  so  repul- 
sive to  my  liberal  ideas) — ^that  they  did  not  exceed 
a  certain  price. 

I  selected  a  locality  some  six  miles  from  Charing 
Cross,  one  of  our  great  railway  junctions,  near 
which  there  is  a  huge  cemeter]^. 

I  was  shown  three  rooms  in  a  small  terrace. 
The  back-yards  of  the  houses  adjoined  the  ceme- 
tery, the  front  g^ardens  were  adjacent  to  a  rifle 
range,  beyond  this  was  the  line  of  railway. 

Richard,  out  of  sheer  obstinacy  and  simply  to 
annoy  me,  stiongly  objected  to  these  lodji^ings.  X 
triumphantly  overcame  every  expostulation. 

"What,"  I  said,  "could  be  more  convenient  P 
If  we  are  shot  in  front  when  the  volunteers  are 
firing,  we  can  be  carried  out  at  the  back  straight 
into  tiie  cemetery  to  be  buried," 

This  argument  was  unanswerable. 

He  next  complained  that  his  bedroom  was  small 
and  his  window  so  near  the  graveyard  that  he 
could  read  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones. 

"  And  what,"  I  asked  in  severe  tones,  "  could 
be  more  improving  to  a  frivolous  young  man  like 
jou  P  Think  of  the  influence  it  will  have  on  your 
religious  principles,  which,  I  fear,  are  sadly 
wanting." 

**  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  back  then,  and  let 
me  have  the  large  front  bedroom  which  you  have 
already  appropriated  P  "  he  retorted. 

To  this  I  replied  sadly,  "  Richard,  I  grieve  for 
you.  Is  your  physical  comfort  of  such  importance 
to  you  that  you  should  wish  to  lose  this  unrivalled 
opportunity  for  giving  a  dark  and  sombre  tone  to 
your  moral  feelings." 

"  Well "  he  returned,  with  his  usual  provoking 
laugh  which  some  people  call  cheery,  "  it's  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  that  it  is  an  advantage 
for  one's  morality  to  be  shady.  It  will  perhaps 
improve  my  character  also  to  sleep  on  that  precious 
hard  mattress  and  narrow  bedstead,  while  you  are 
luxuriating  in  that  comfortable  bed  in  front  and 
contemplating  all  the  best  furniture.  But,  dear 
me,  settle  it  how  you  please,  old  boy ;  I  can  splash 
while  I  am  in  my  tub  as  much  as  I  please,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  there  is  no  carpet  to  injure 
except  a  small  strip,  while  vou  will  have  to  be 
careful,  with  that  tapestry  aU  over  the  room." 

I  forbore  to  reply.  As  if  it  were  likely  that  I 
should  take  a  cold  bath  of  a  day,  with  the  winter 
coming  on!  He  next  objected  to  the  landlady; 
said  she  had  not  an  honest  countenance,  and  <ud 
not  look  clean. 

Richard,"  I  exclaimed,  "  is  it  possible  that  you 
can  be  so  selfish  P  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  composer  How  can  any  author 
write  except  he  have  models  to  draw  from  P  Shsdl 
I  not  limn  her  to  the  lifeP  I  will  depict  her 
stealing  our  cold  mutton,  or  tasting  our  brandy, 
in  a  manner  that  shall  cause  England  to  ring  with 
my  namOi   I  shall  be  sought  aher  so  that  pub- 


lishers will  beseech  me  in  vain  to  write  for  them. 
My  graphic  sketches  will  be  reproduced  in  every 
known  langruage." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed.  I  told 
the  landlady  we  would  come  the  next  day,  and  we 
did  sa 

As  she  never  knew  either  of  us  apart,  do  what 
she  would,  she  addressed  us  both  as  "  Mr.  Smith." 
It  was  most  annoying.  I  in  vain  said  to  her, 
"  I  am  Mr.  Smith— that  is  Mr.  Richard."  It  was 
of  no  avail. 

Shortly  after  our  residence  on  the  borders  of  the 
graves  commenced,  we  became  acquainted  with  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  and  their  only  daughter,  who 
was  a  fine  well-grown  girl,  with  apple  cheeks,  blue 
eyes,  and  fuzzy  red  luir.  After  a  little  time  I 
knew  that  I  loved  her.  Oh,  embodied  rapture  of 
frenzy,  thy  name  is  Reginald  Smith ! 

In  my  own  mind  I  called  her  my  living  Rubens, 
my  animate  Venus.  When  I  became  certain  of 
the  unalterable  nature  of  my  affections,  I  insisted 
that  my  brother  should  ctlwtiy»  wear  a  black  neck* 
tie  and  I  a  red  one  when  visiting  at  the  house,  in 
order  that  I  might  never  be  mistaken  for  him. 
But,  with  the  usual  perversity  of  human  nature, 
from  the  moment  that  she  knew  us  apart — owing 
to  our  neckties — she  addressed  all  her  conversation 
to  him,  made  eyes  at  him,  and  I,  her  adorer,  was 
left  out  in  the  cold,  or  would  have  been  but  for  the 
&ct  that  he  never  returned  her  glances,  and 
seemed— carnal  being!— to  prefer  his  supper  to 
her  attentions. 

She  said  he  talked  sense  and  I  talked  nonsense, 
I  who  conversed  on  the  ethics  of  the  universe  ! 

There  came  a  time  when  my  jealousy  could  no 
longer  be  contained.  I  approached  my  brother 
when  he  was  sauntering  by  the  cemetery,  and 
brought  his  baseness  home  to  him. 

"  Vile  usurper ! "  I  exclaimed ;  dost  thou  dare 
to  rush  on  where  creatures  of  an  angelic  order  fear 
to  tread  P" 

"  Draw  it  mild  I "  was  his  vulgar  rejoinder.  "  I 
am  not  a  fool  and  you  are  not  an  angel." 

I  gave  him  a  withering  glance  and  left  him.  I 
ran  to  the  nearest  draper's  and  expended  a  whole 
week's  salary  on  a  gorgeous  red  necxtie,  with  which 
I  arrayed  myself.  As  I  looked  in  the  glass  I  felt 
myself  irresistible.  I  went  to  Mr.  Jones's.  For- 
tune favoured  me  for  Miss  Jones  was  alone  in  the 
drawing-room. 

With  a  reckless  disregard  to  the  knees  of  my 
best  trousers,  I  knelt  before  her  saying — 

"  I  love  thee  muchly,  say,  vnlt  thou  be  mine  P  " 

To  mj  horror  she  burst  out  laughing. 

I  recoiled  in  amaze. 

"  Speak,  loved  one,  and  seal  my  fate ! "  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"Then  I  won't  be  yours,"  she  returned  still 
laughing. 

I  tore  my  hair,  I  raved,  I  implored.  From  my 
richly  stored  mind  I  quoted  poetry.    In  vain. 

"  Oh,  do  leave  off  bothering ! "  she  exclaimed  at 
last.  "I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a 
fool." 

I  rushed  from  the  house ;  I  stayed  away  a  fort- 
night. Then  flesh  and  blood  oould  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  I  returned  to  the  presence  of  the  en* 
chantress.  I  renewed  my  entreaties  but  with  the 
same  result.  Finding  she  could  not  induce  roe  to 
leave  her  presence  she  consented  to  a  compromise  i 
she  would  be  my  friend. 
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"  My  more  than  friend,"  I  rejoined,  "  my  sister. 
But,  to  quote  the  words  of  Tennyson — 

Who  that  ever  had  a  sister, 

Felt  his  heart  beat  when  he  kissed  her  ?  " 

"  Tennyaon  I  *'  she  said  scornfully.  "  Tennyson, 
indeed ;  and  do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I 
am  going  to  let  you  kiss  me  P  " 

"  As  to  Tennyson  I  may  be  mistaken ; "  I  re- 
joined, with  my  deep  reading  perhaps  I  some- 
times confuse  my  authors^  but  why  shouldn't  I 
kiss  you  P  "  and  I  approached  her. 

She  armed  herself  with  a  garden  fork,  before 
which  I  fled,  fled  precipitately.  As  I  was  leaving 
the  garden  she  called  after  me,  **  Ton  are  not  to 
come  back  unless  you  bring  your  brother  with  you" 

This  was  the  last  straw ;  I  resolved  I  would 
not  come  back,  I  would  not  bring  my  brother. 

CHAPTKR  u. 

I  KEPT  to  my  resolution  during  three  whole 
days,  three  long  weary  days.   And  then  I  argued 
thus :  Who  is  benefited  by  my  enforced  absence  P 
No  one. 
Who  is  injured  by  it  P 

Miss  Jones,  most  decidedly.  Miss  Jones.  With- 
out the  incalculable  advantage  of  listening  to  my 
flowers  of  rhetoric  will  not  ner  mind  droop  and 
wither  P  Why  should  I  then  inflict  this  wrong  on 
the  being  I  adore  P  Fur  be  it  from  me  to  do  so. 
I  will  return  to  her  feeling  sure  that  these  long 
days  of  absence  will  have  caused  her  to  estimate 
me  at  my  true  worth. 

But,  as  there  was  no  knowing  whether  sh^ 
might  not  again  have  recourse  to  the  garden  fork 
were  I  to  return  alone  (and  think  what  a  glorious 
picture  would  be  marred  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  my  handsome  countenance  disfigured)  I  re- 
solved— simply  in  order  to  gratify  other  people  by 
the  continuance  of  my  beauty — to  take  my  brother 
aim. 

^  The  insensate  wretch  at  first  refused  the  invita- 
tion. "  I  don't  care  for  those  Jones's,"  he  said, 
rudely,  "  and  I  can't  possibly  ^o  to-night,  for  I 
have  an  engagement,"  and  with  his  usual  ob- 
stinacy and  dis^sting  selfishness  (I  abhor 
selfishness)  he  insisted  on  keeping  it,  whilst  I 
spent  a  solitary  evening. 

But  the  next  morning  I  was  firm. 

'*Bichard,"  I  said, "you  will  agree  to  call  on 
Mr,  and  Mr»,  Jones  "  (I  emphasized  these  words 
by  way  of  delicately  reproving  him  for  his  flippancy 
in  speaking  of  them  as  "  those  Jones's '')  '*  or  you 
will  ^o  out  of  this  gate  over  kt  dead  body." 

His  coarseness  was  such  that  he  actually  roared 
with  laughing. 

"  Go  over  your  dead  body,  my  dear  boy  P  Not 
if  I  know  it.'*^ 

You  will  then  accompany  me  now,**  I  rejoined 
with  dignity. 

''  Oh,  all  right,"  he  replied  with  another  aggra- 
vating langh  for  which  I  wonder — yes,  when  I 
calmly  reflect  on  it,  I  wonder— I  did  not  pull  his 
nose.  I  certainly  should  have  done  so  had  I  not 
thought  he  would  have  retaliated  hotly,  and  I 
wished  to  spare  him  the  pain  and  remorse  of 
injuring  his  only  brother. 

Miss  Jones  was  in  the  garden ;  when  she  per- 
ceived us  she  plucked  a  late  winter  rose  and 
handed  it  to  my  hvtJier,   He  put  it  in  his  button- 


hole and  fastened  it  with  a  pin.  My  eyes  flashed 
fire ;  nothing  but  the  goodness  of  my  heart  pre- 
vented me  from  murdering  him. 

After  a  few  moments  had  elapsed  we  found  we 
must  go  as  our  train  was  due.  I  maintained  a 
solemn  silence  and  did  not  answer  when  my  brother 
spoke  to  me. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  old  fellow  ?  "  he  asked  as 
we  seated  ourselves  side  by  side  in  a  second-class 
carriage. 

I  pointed  majestically  to  the  flower  in  his 
button-hole  with  a  gesture  worthy  of  Macready. 

"  Oh,  is  that  it  P"  he  replied;  "well  you  may 
have  it." 

Joy  overspread  my  countenance  as  ho  unpinned 
the  rose  and  tossed  it  carelessly  to  me. 

"  Oh,  rose !  oh,  fairest  emblem  " 

I  should  probably  have  continued  my  blank  verse 
had  not  a  city  man,  a  huge  coarse  city  man,  entered 
the  carriage,  and  I  refrained  from  casting  my 
pearls. 

I  tenderly  placed  the  flower  in  my  button-hole, 
fastening  it  with  the  identical  pin  that  had  been 
in  HER  fingers. 

We  had  barely  started  when  crash,  bang,  crash, 
and  chaos  ensued.  I  remember  nothing  further. 
•  •  •  • 

I  opened  my  eyes  within  four  walls.  Where 
was  I?  What  had  happened?  What  lovely 
form  was  this  bending  over  me  ?  "  'Tis  she  I "  T 
should  have  exclaim^  with  rapture,  but  for  the 
remembrance  of  a  eong  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  a  sailor  sighing,  in  which  the  performers 
"  'Tis  she  "  to  such  an  extent  that  it  reminds  one 
of  a  spasmodic  sneeze.  Therefore  I  said  instead, 
"It'sAer." 

But  my  low  tones  had  not  been  heard.  She 
bent  over  me,  exclaiming,  "  Bichard,  oh,  Bichard, 
darling ! " 

Good  heavens  !  She  thought  I  was  my  brother, 
my  inferior  brother !  And,  what  was  worse,  she 
loved  him.  With  the  ready  wit  of  which  only  a 
truly  great  mind  can  avail  himself  I  thought  of  a 
brilliant  plan.  J  would  be  my  brother.  Hence- 
forth I  would  personate  Bichard  in  the  eyes  of 
Sophonisba  Jones,  much  as  I  despised  him. 

ily  cheeks  felt  very  painful ;  1  put  up  my  hand 
and  felt  the  blood  running  from  them,  while 
Sophonisba,  in  tears,  was  mopping  it  up  with  her 
clean  handkerchief. 

"  How  did  I  come  here,  dearest  P  "  I  ejaculated 
faintly.  I  have  omitted  to  observe  that  the  tones 
of  our  voices  are  identical;  but  at  the  wonl 
"  dearest,"  she  looked  at  nie. 

"  Surely  you  are  Bichard,  to  whom  I  gave  the 
rose,"  she  said  sharply. 
Surely  I  am,"  I  replied. 

"But  Bichard  had  a  black  necktie,"  she  re- 
torted suspiciously. 

"  It  is  tne  gore  from  my  wounded  face  chat  has 
dyed  it  red,"  1  replied ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  fur- 
ther inspection,  I  wrenched  it  off  and  threw  it  in 
the  fire,  saying,  "Avaunt^  vile  garment." 

"  I  never  heard  you  talk  like  that  before,"  she 
returned ;  "  it  is  only  that  fool  of  a  brother  of 
yours  who  uses  such  ridiculous  language." 

I  dissembled  my  indignation,  for  she  had  caused 
a  new  idea  to  enter  my  head ;  I  saw  I  must  guard 
and  restrain  my  words,  so  as  to  bring  my  conver- 
sation down  to  the  level  of  my  common^>laco 
brother. 


MY  TWIN-BROTHER  RICHARD. 
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"  T«ll  me  what  has  happened,"  I  said. 

"  Thm  has  been  a  slight  railway  accident,  and 
you  became  senseless  from  the  shock,  and  were 
carried  in  here,  as  onr  house  is  so  close  to  the  line. 
I  do  not  think,  though,  that  you  are  much  hurt. 
I  wonder  where  your  brother  is." 

Shall  I  confess  it  P  For  a  moment  a  hope  crossed 
my  mind  that  he  might  have  been  killed ;  not  in 
order  to  be  finally  out  of  my  way — oh  reader !  do 
not  thus  misjudge  me^but  that  he  might  be  spared 
the  further  sorrows  of  this  unhappy  world ;  and 
my  forethought  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  lodg- 
ings striking  me,  I  reflected  how  short  a  distance 
there  would  be  to  the  cemetery,  and  that  I  should 
be  spared  the  expense  of  a  hearse  and  carriage. 
It  was  no  sordid  spirit  that  actuated  me;  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  how  mach  my  brother  in  his 
lifetime  had  deprecated  unnecessary  expenditure, 
and  in  every  respect  I  would  revere  his  wishes. 
While  I  was  considering  whether  a  hatband  and 
gloves  would  be  necessary,  and  had  decided  in 
favour  of  gloves  as  being  useful  afterwards,  in  he 
walked,  looking  the  picture  of  health,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  Why,  my  dear  old  boy,  how  thankful  I  am 
to  see  you  alive !  I  feared  the  worst  when  I  was 
told  you  were^carried  hei-e."  And  he  shook  my 
hand  as  if  he  would  wrin^  it  off. 

**  I  never  gave  you  credit  for  so  much  feeling, 
Mr.  Smith,  said  Sophonisba ;  and  fearing  that 
she  would  address  me  as  Richard,  I  begged  her 
to  leave  the  room  so  that  I  might  speak  to  my 
brother  alone. 

I  then  in  impressive  words  told  him  of  the  state 
of  the  case,  and  adjured  him  to  answer  to  the  name 
of  Reginald  when  addressed. 

"  I  know,"  I  said,  **  what  a  gigantic  effort  will 
be  required  on  your  part  to  bring  your  mind  up  in 
order  even  feebly  to  personate  me,  but  for  my  sake 
do  it.  Read  Shakspeare,  read  Byron,  and  bring 
as  many  poetical  ideas  into  your  usually  poor  con- 
versation as  you  are  able.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
will  endeavour  to  keep  silence  as  much  as  possible, 
that  my  lofty  intellect  may  not  betray  itself 
unawares. 

The  brute  again  roared  with  laughter,  and 
replied — 

•*  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.** 

I  pointed  out  to  him  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
I  had  suggested,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had  argued 
and  expostulated,  and  finally  abjectly  entreated, 
representing  that  my  whole  prospects  would  be 
rumed  unless  he  consented,  that  ne  would  agree 
not  to  expose  me.  It  was  Just  like  his  selfishness, 
and,  as  I  said,  I  abhor  selnshnesa. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  reluctantly,  "I  think 
you  are  a  great  fool ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  give 
way  to  you.  But  I  will  not  stay  here  and  make 
a  fool  of  myself.  Our  senior  partner  has  often 
asked  me  to  stay  with  him,  and  hitherto  I  have 
refused,  thinking  it  would  vex  you  were  I  to  go, 
as  you  had  no  invitation.  But  I  will  now  offer 
myself  as  a  visitor." 

I  thought  to  myself  what  an  idiot  that  senior 
partner  must  be  not  to  perceive  my  superior  merit ; 
but  all  I  said  was — 

"  Go ;  gOf  heartless  wretch,  and  leave  your 
wounded,  maimed,  disfigured  brother." 

**  Well,  you  know,  old  boy,"  he  returned,  "  if 
you  are  going  to  be  me  I  advise  you  to  drop  that ; 
it  won't  go  down  with  Miss  J. :  she'll  spot  you  in  a 
jiffy." 


Vulgar  creature  that  he  was !  At  this  moment 
she  re-entered,  and  looked  at  us  both. 

"  I  thought,  Mr.  Smith,"  she  said,  addressing 
my  brother,  "  that  you  wore  a  red  necktie  ?  *' 

"And  so  he  did,"  I  replied  hastily  for  him, 
"  but  on  hearing  I  was  killed  in  the  train,  he 
ouickly  removed  his  gay  necktie,  a  gentleman  in 
Uie  train,  touched  with  pity,  offered  him  a  black 
one  in  its  place,  in  order  that  he  might  at  once  go 
into  mourning  for  me.  He  has  just  told  me  the 
anecdote,  the  kindness  of  his  fellow-traveller 
having  brought  tears  into  his  eves." 

I  saw  Ricnard's  shoulders  shaking  as  I  spoke. 
I  sternly  motioned  him  to  leave  the  room. 

"  You  are  Richard  P  "  said  Sophonisba  as  he 
departed. 

"  Of  course  I  am  Richard,"  I  replied,  and  closing 
my  eyes  feigned  sleep. 

She  approached  me  softly,  and  leaning  over  me 
imprinted  a  soft  kiss  on  my  forehead. 

Oh,  the  rapture  of  that  moment.  My  soul  ex- 
panded within  me  until  I  thought  my  bosom 
would  have  burst  in  the  effort  I  made  to  restrain 
my  ardent  words,  but  with  the  courage  of  a 
martyr  I  did  so,  and,  the  remembrance  of  my 
odious  brother  strong  in  my  mind,  I  only  clasped 
her  in  my  arms  and  said,  as  I  know  he  would  have 
done — 

"  Now  I  have  caught  you." 

She  blushed  the  colour  of  her  hair — flame  colour 
— as  she  replied— 

"  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Richard." 

"  No,"  I  said  firmly,  •*  not  till  you  have  promised 
to  marry  me." 

With  eagerness  and  delight  she  exclaimed,  '*  Of 
course  I  will."  I  kissed  her  twenty  times,  and 
then  released  her. 

"  I  must  tell  pa  and  ma,"  she  said,  and  left  the 
room. 

In  came  Jones  pere,  looking,  as  usual,  as  if  his 
fat  cheeks  would  burst  his  skin ;  in  came  Jones 
msre,  her  goggle  eyes  staring.  They  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  said,  "And  so  you  are  going  to 
marry  our  Sophie  P  "  Jones  mere  adding,  "  And 
right  glad  I  am  it  is  you,  and  not  your  stuck-up 
brother,  whom  I  can't  abear." 

I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  that  Jones  phre 
had  been  a  greengrocer,  and  retired  on  his  fortune, 
a  slice  of  which  I  naturally  counted  on  with  my 
Sophonisba.  His  next  words  dispelled  this  illusion  : 

"  My  girl  is  as  good  as  gold,  though  she  has  a 
bit  of  a  temper ;  but  you  won't  get  any  money, 
bear  that  in  mind,  younff  man." 

I  did  bear  it  in  mind.  I  bore  it  in  mind  as 
much  as  he  could  possibly  have  Mrished.  Not  on 
my  account.  I  would  have  faced  privation  man- 
fully, but  the  thought  that  my  loved  one  might  be 
exposed  to  it  almost  caused  me  to  vrithdraw  my 
words.  I  did  not  do  so,  however,  again  remem- 
bering what  would  have  been  my  odious  brother's 
course  of  action.  The  next  few  weeks  passed 
slowly.  I  remained  in  the  Jones's  house;  my 
brother — callous  monster !— being  still  away  at 
the  house  of  our  senior  partner.  I  could  not  but 
picture  to  myself  the  luxury  he  was  enjoying 
while  listening  to  the  gilded  conversation  of  our 
partner's  daughter,  a  lovely  creature,  worth 
literally  any  money.  I  thought  of  the  fine  com- 
pany there  would  be  in  the  house,  and  I  wearied 
of  the  society  of  Jones  ph-e  and  his  perpetual  talk 
of  swedes. 
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But  ibis  Mras  as  notbing  compared  witb  tba 
torments  I  cndnred  in  suppressing  my  noble 
aspirations  and  bringing  my  mind  down  to 
personate  my  stupid  brother.  Sometimes  I 
tbonght  the  effort  would  be  too  much  for  me,  and. 
that  I  should  expire  from  suppressed  emotion. 

I  was  now  well,  but  there  remained  a  large 
scar  on  each  cheek,  the  only  consolation  for  which 
was  that  never  again  could  I  be  mistaken  for 
Kichard.  '*But  oh!"  I  thought,  "that  he  had 
been  the  one  marked,  and  not  1,  What  sympathy 
he  would  have  received,  and  what  advantage  to 
his  moral  nature  in  keeping  down  his  conceit  1 " 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed ;  it  seemed  to  me 
very  much  hurried,  but  still  I  was  eager  to  call 
Sophonisba  my  own,  and  end  the  state  of  restraint 
in  which  I  was  living.  Once  or  twice  I  had  seen 
her  looking  at  me  curiously,  but  she  made  no 
remark,  and  I  thought  she  suspected  nothing. 

The  day  of  our  marriage  opened  brightly.  My 
brother  came  down  early,  his  face  beaming,  and 
informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  soon 
himself  to  our  partner's  daughter,  who  would 
receive  a  large  sum  of  money  on  her  wedding- 
day  ;  while  as  for  himself,  it  had  been  more  than 
hinted  at  that  if  he  continued  to  give  satisfaction 
he  woidd  be  raised  eventually  to  a  junior  partner- 
ship. 

My  sympathy  caused  me  to  turn  pale  and  grind 
my  teeth  (it  was  a  mere  nervous  ebullition  expres- 
sive of  amiable  rejoicing). 

The  ceremony  commenced.  My  bride  looked 
lovely,  her  countenance  and  hair  a  perfect  har- 
mony in  crimson  gorgeous  to  behold.  Jones 
pere  swelled  and  Jones  mhre  goggled  more  than 
ever,  to  the  evident  amusement  of  the  vulgar 
congregation. 

As  i  had  to  respond,  I  feared  I  should  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  service  abruptly  stopped,  which 
would  have  been  a  terrible  blow  to  my  self-respect. 
Therefore  I  managed  to  mumble  Reginald  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  sounded  like  Richard,  and  look- 
ing round  I  caught  my  brother  looking  at  me  with 
a  posi  tively  fierce  expression.  Could  he  have  been 
so  exceptionally  ridiculous  as  to  have  imagined  1 
should  nave  told  them  my  real  name ! 

While  the  books  were  being  signed  in  the  vestry 
I  adroitly  caused  every  one  to  look  the  other  way 
by  a  false  alarm  of  smoke  and  fire  in  the  church, 
and  I  scrawled  my  name  more  unintelligibly  than 
ever. 

But  when  we  had  returned  to  the  house,  and  I 
was  alone  with  my  bride,  my  long  pent-up  tran- 
sports flowed  forth.  I  knelt  before  the  vision  of 
loveliness  that  she  presented,  exclaiming— 

'*  Thou  art  mine  at  last  my  angel  *,  on,  mnchly 
is  no  word  for  how  I  love  thee.** 

I  should  have  continued  in  this  strain  for  an 
hour,  had  she  not  turned  to  me  in  a  fury,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

You  are  Reginald  1 "  and  taking  up  the  poker 
she  advanced. 

I  hastily  barricaded  myself  with  footstools,  and 
got  under  the  sofa,  attempting  in  vain  to  address 
her.  She  stamped,  she  raved,  she  called  me  every 
bad  name  in  her  vocabulaiy,  and  finally  she  ordered 
me  U>  come  forth  like  the  coward  I  was. 

"  I  am  not  a  coward,"  I  returned  with  dignified 
sorrow ;  **  I  simply  retired  under  the  sofa  in  order 
that  you  mif^ht  not  have  to  reproach  yourself  in 
after-dayi  with  having  injured  me.*' 


She  gave  me  a  slap  on  the  fisice  which  made  ma 
reel,  and  then  said,  "  As  we  are  married,  you  piti- 
ful sneaking  fool,  I  suppose  I  must  make  the  best, 
of  you.  But  I  will  expose  you  before  the  whole  of 
the  guests  unless  you  now  swear  to  me  that  my 
will  shall  be  law,  and  that  yon  give  me  every 
shilling  of  your  money  as  soon  as  you  receive 
it." 

I  expostulated  in  vain ;  she  was  like  a  rock. 

I  would  have  died  sooner  than  submit  to  such 
debasing  conditions  as  far  as  I  personally  was 
concerned,  but  I  reflected  on  the  disgrace  the  ex- 

g^sure  would  shed  on  my  brother  throueh  me. 
ow  could  I  tell  but  that  it  might  even  kad  to 
the  ruin  of  his  prospects  through  the  breaking 
off  of  his  engagement ;  so  with  a  heavy  heart,  ana 
solely  on  his  account,  I  swore  I  would  do  as  she 
wished,  the  guests  coming  in  at  the  door  ere  the 
words  were  well  out  of  my  mouth,  and  shrieking 
with  laughter  as  they  saw  me  on  my  knees  where 
she  had  forced  me.  Of  the  wedding  breakfast  I 
can  give  no  account ;  it  is  to  me  a  blank.  I  cannot 
remember  what  took  place,  but  at  its  conclusion 
Jones  j^ere  took  me  aside  and  said, '*!  wouldn't 
damp  your  spirits,  my  boy,  by  mentioning  it 
before;  but  we  nave  lost  every  stiver  of  my  money  ** 
—on  my  honour  he  said  stiver — "  and  must  now 
come  and  live  with  you  and  Soffie." 

Was  there  ever  such  a  fate  as  mine  ?  And  yet  I 
knew  I  could  not  dissent.  Over  my  home  life 
I  will  draw  a  veil.  I  will  not  describe  how  I  am 
badgered  and  chivied  and  bullied.  The  only  com- 
fort I  enjoy  is  when  my  brother  (who  is  now 
married),  with  all  the  purse-proud  ostentation  of 
the  nouveatuo  riche$,  gives  me  a  five-pound  note 
when  my  wife  is  out  of  the  room,  and  says,  with 
a  disgusting  parade  and  affectation  of  regard, 
"  Take  this  for  my  sake,  old  man." 

I  would  indignantly  reject  it,  but  that  with  my 
unvarying  goodness  I  consider  it  might  offend 
him. 

I  have  but  one  consolation :  it  is  that  PosTX&mr 
will  recompense  me,  although  I  now  live  unkoown 
and  unnoticed.  I  feel  sure  that  when  the  names 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  all  but  forgotten, 
that  of  the  immortal  genius,  Reginald  SmiUi,  will 
live  in  eyety  heart  and  be  on  every  tongue. 


IDLE  THOUGHTS. 

BT  AK  IDLS  VBLU>W. 


ON  DEE88  AND  DEPOETMFNT. 

THEY  say — people  who  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  do — that  the  consciousness  of 
being  well  dressed  imparts  a  blissfulness  to  the 
human  heart  that  religion  is  powerless  to  bestow. 
I  am  afraid  these  cynical  persons  are  sometimes 
correct.  I  know  that  when  I  was  a  very  young 
man  (many,  many  years  ago,  as  the  story-books 
say),  and  wanted  cheering  up,  I  used  to  go  and 
dress  myself  in  all  my  best  clothes.  If  I  bad  been 
annoyed  in  any  manner,  if  my  washerwoman  had 
discharged  me,  for  instance ;  or  my  blank  verse 
poem  hskd  been  returned  for  the  tenth  time,  with 
the  editor's  compliments, "  and  regrets  that  owing 
to  want  of  space  he  ia  unable  to  avail  himself  of 
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kind  offer; "  or  I  had  been  snubbed  by  the  woman 
I  loved  as  man  never  loved  before. —By  the  way, 
it's  really  extraordinary  what  a  variety  of  ways  of 
loving  there  must  be.  We  all  do  it  as  it  was 
never  done  before.  I  don't  know  how  our  great- 
grandchildren will  manage.  They  will  have  to  do 
it  on  their  heads  by  their  time,  if  they  persist  in 
not  clashing  with  any  previous  method. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  when  these  nnpleasant 
sorts  of  things  happened,  and  I  felt  crushed,  I  put 
on  all  my  best  clothes,  and  went  out.  It  brought 
back  my  vanishing  self-esteem.  In  a  glossy  new  hat^ 
and  a  pair  of  tronsers  with  a  fold  down  the  front 
(carefully  preserved  by  keeping  them  under  the 
bed — I  don^t  mean  on  the  floor,  you  know ;  between 
the  bed  and  the  mattress)  I  felt  I  was  somebody, 
and  that  there  were  other  washerwomen :  aye,  and 
even  other  girls  to  love,  and  who  wonld  perhaps 
appreciate  a  clever,  good-looking  young  fellow.  I 
didn't  care :  that  was  my  reckless  way.  I  wonld 
make  love  to  other  maidens.  I  felt  that  in  those 
clothes  I  could  do  it. 

They  have  a  wonderful  deal  to  do  with  conrting — 
clothes  have.  It  is  half  the  battle.  At  all  events, 
the  young  man  thinks  so,  and  it  generally  takes 
him  a  couple  of  hours  to  get  himself  up  for  the 
occasion.  His  first  half-hour  is  occupied  in  try* 
ing  to  decide  whether  to  wear  his  light  suit  with 
a  cane  and  a  drab  billycock,  or  his  black  tails  with 
a  chimney-pot  hat  and  his  new  nmbrella.  He  is 
sure  to  be  unfortunate  in  either  decision.  If  he 
wears  his  light  suit  and  takes  the  stick,  it  comes 
on  to  rain,  and  he  reaches  the  house  in  a  damp 
and  muddy  condition,  and  spends  the  evening 
trying  to  hide  his  boots.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  decides  in  favour  of  the  top  hat  and  nmbrella — 
nobody  would  ever  dream  of  going  out  in  a  top 
hat  without  an  nmbrella :  it  wonld  be  like  letting 
Baby  (bless  it)  toddle  out  without  its  nurse.  How 
I  do  hate  a  top  hat !  One  lasts  me  a  very  long 
while,  I  can  tell  you.  I  only  wear  it  when- 
well,  never  mind  when  I  wear  it.  It  lasts  me  a 
very  long  while.  I've  had  my  present  one  five 
years.  It  was  rather  old-fashioned  last  summer, 
but  the  shape  has  come  round  again  now,  and  I 
look  quite  stylish. 

But  to  return  to  our  young  man  and  his  court- 
ing. If  he  starts  off  with  the  top  hat  and  nmbrella, 
the  afternoon  turns  out  fearfully  hot,  and  the  per- 
spiration takes  all  the  soap  ont  of  his  moustaohe, 
and  converts  the  beautifully-arranged  curl  over 
his  forehead  into  a  limp  wisp,  resembling  a  lump 
of  seaweed.  The  Fates  are  never  favourable  to 
the  poor  wretch.  If  he  does  by  any  chance  reach 
the  door  in  proper  condition,  she  has  gone  out  with 
her  cousin,  and  won't  be  back  till  late. 

How  a  young  lover,  made  ridiculous  by  the 
gawkiness  of  modem  costume,  must  envy  the 
picturesque  gallants  of  seventy  years  ago.  Look 
at  them  (on  the  Christmas  cards),  with  their  curly 
hair  and  natty  hats,  their  well-shaped  legs  encased 
in  smalls,  their  dainty  Hessian  boots,  their  ruffling 
frills,  their  canes,  and  dandling  seals.  No  wonder 
the  little  maiden  in  the  big  poke  bonnet  and  the 
light  bine  sash,  casts  down  her  eyes,  and  is  com- 
pletely won.  Men  could  win  hearts  in  clothes  like 
that.  But  what  can  you  expect  from  baggy 
trousers  and  a  monkey  jacket  ? 

Clothes  have  more  effect  upon  us  than  we 
imagine.  Our  deportment  depends  upon  our 
dress.   Make  a  man  get  into  seeay,  worn-out  rags, 


and  he  will  skulk  along  with  his  head  hanging 
down,  like  a  man  going  out  to  fetch  his  own  supper 
beer.  But  deck  out  the  same  article  in  gorgeous 
raiment  and  fine  linen,  and  he  will  strut  down 
the  main  thoroughfare,  swinging  his  cane  and 
looking  at  the  girls,  as  perky  as  a  bantam  cock. 

Clothes  alter  our  very  nature.  A  man  conld 
not  help  being  fierce  and  daring  with  a  plume  in 
his  bonnet,  a  dagger  in  his  belt,  and  a  lot  of  puffy 
white  things  all  down  his  sleeves.  But,  m  an 
ulster,  he  wants  to  get  behind  a  lamp-post  and 
call  police. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  you  can  find 
sterling  merit,  honest  worth,  deep  affection,  and 
all  snch  like  virtues  of  the  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding  school,  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  under 
Droad-cloth  and  tweed  as  ever  existed  beneath  silk 
and  velvet ;  but  the  spirit  of  that  knightly  chivalry, 
that  "  rode  a  tilt  for  lady's  love,"  and  "  fought  for 
lady's  smiles,"  needs  the  clatter  of  steel  and  the 
rustle  of  plumes  to  summon  it  from  its  grave 
between  the  dusty  folds  of  tapestry  and  under- 
neath the  musty  leaves  of  mouldering  chronicles. 

The  world  must  be  getting  old,  I  think;  it 
dresses  so  very  soberly  now.  We  have  been 
through  the  infant  period  of  humanity,  when  we 
used  to  run  about  with  nothing  on  but  a  long, 
loose  robe,  and  liked  to  have  our  feet  bare.  And 
then  came  the  rough,  barbaric  age,  the  boyhood 
of  our  race.  We  didn't  care  what  we  wore  then, 
but  thought  it  nice  to  tattoo  ourselves  all  over, 
and  we  never  did  our  hair.  And,  after  that,  the 
world  grew  into  a  young  man,  and  became  foppish. 
It  decked  itself  m  flowing  curls  and  scarlet 
doublets,  and  went  courting,  and  bragging,  and 
bouncing— making  a  brave  show. 

But  all  those  merry,  foolish  days  of  youth  are 
gone,  and  we  are  very  sober,  very  solemn — and 
venr  stupid  some  say— now.  The  world  is  a  grave* 
middle-aged  gentleman  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
and  would  be  shocked  to  see  itself  with  a  bit  of 
finery  on.  So  it  dresses  in  black  coats  and 
trousers,  and  black  hats,  and  black  boots,  and,  dear 
me,  it  is  snch  a  very  respectable  gentleman — ^to 
think  it  conld  ever  have  gone  gadding  about  as  a 
troubadour  or  a  knight-errant,  dressed  in  all  those 
fancy  colours  I  Ah,  well !  we  are  more  sensible 
in  this  age. 

Or,  at  least,  we  think  ourselves  so.  It  is  a 
general  theory  now-a-days  that  sense  and  dulness 
go  together. 

Goodness  is  another  quality  that  always  goes 
with  blackness.  Very  good  people  indeed,  you 
will  notice,  dress  altogether  in  black,  even  to 
gloves  and  neckties,  and  they  will  probably  take 
to  black  shirts  before  long.  Medium  goods 
indulge  in  light  trousers  on  weekdays,  and  some 
of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  wear  fancy  waistcoats. 
On  the  other  hand,  people  who  care  nothing  for 
a  future  state  go  about  in  light  suits ;  and  there 
have  been  known  wretches  so  abandoned  as  to 
wear  a  white  hat.  Such  people,  however,  are 
never  spoken  of  in  genteel  .society,  and  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  have  referred  to  them  here. 

By  the  way,  talking  of  light  suits,  have  jon 
ever  noticed  how  people  stare  at  you  the  fimt  time 
you  go  ont  in  a  new  light  suitP  They  do  not 
notice  it  so  much  afterwards.  The  population  of 
London  have  ^t  accustomed  to  it  by  the  third 
time  you  wear  it.  I  say  "  you,"  because  I  am  not 
speaking  from  my  own  experience.  I  do  not  wear 
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sucli  things  at  all  myself.  As  I  said,  only  sinful 
people  do  so. 

I  wish,  though,  it  were  not  so,  and  that  one 
oould  be  good,  and  respectable,  and  sensible  with- 
out making  oneself  a  guy.  I  look  in  the  glass 
sometimes  at  my  two  long,  cylindrical  bags  (so 
picturesqueljT  rugged  about  the  knees),  my  stand-up 
collar,  and  billycock  hat,  and  wonder  what  right  I 
have  to  go  about  making  God's  world  hideous. 
Then  wild  and  wicked  thoughts  come  into  my 
heart.  I  don't  want  to  be  good  and  respectable. 
(I  never  can  be  sensible,  I'm  told;  so  that  don't 
matter.)  I  want  to  put  on  lavender-coloured  tights, 
with  red  velvet  breeches  and  a  green  doublet 
slashed  with  yellow;  to  have  a  light  blue  silk 
cloak  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  black  eagle's  plume 
waving  from  my  hat,  and  a  big  sword,  and  a 
falcon,  and  a  lance,  and  a  prancing  horse,  so  that 
I  might  go  about  and  gladden  tne  eyes  of  the 
people.  Why  should  we  all  try  to  look  like  ants 
crawling  over  a  dust-heap?  Why  shouldn't  we 
dress  a  little  gaily  P  L  am  sure,  if  we  did,  we 
should  be  hapi)ier.  True,  it  is  a  little  thing,  but 
we  are  a  little  race,  and  what  is  the  use 
of  our  pretending  otherwise,  and  spoiling  fun. 
Let  philosophers  get  themselves  up  like  old  crows, 
if  they  like.    But  let  me  be  a  butterfly.  • 

Women,  at  all  events,  ought  to  dress  prettily. 
It  is  their  duty.  They  are  the  flowers  of  the 
earth,  and  were  meant  to  show  it  up.  We  abuse 
them  a  good  deal,  we  men ;  but,  goodness 
knows,  the  old  world  would  be  dull  enough 
without  their  pretty  dresses  and  fair  faces.  How 
they  brighten  up  every  place  they  come  into  I 
What  a  sunny  commotion  they — relations,  of 
course-— make  in  our  dingy  bachelor  chambers ! 
and  what  a  delightful  litter  their  ribbons  and 
laoes,  and  gloves  and  hats,  and  parasols  and 
^kerchiefs  make !  It  is  as  if  a  broken  rainbow 
had  been  scattered  about  the  room. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  summer,  to 
my  mind,  tlie  way  our  little  maids  come  out  in 
pretty  colours.  1  like  to  see  the  pink  and  blue 
and  white  glancing  between  the  trees,  dotting  the 
green  fields,  and  flashing  back  the  sunlight.  You 
can  see  the  bright  colours  such  a  long  wa^  off. 
There  are  four  white  dresses  climbing  a  hill  in 
front  of  my  window  now.  I  can  see  them  dis- 
tinctly, though  it  is  three  miles  away.  I  thought, 
at  first,  they  were  milestones  out  for  a  lark.  It's 
so  nice  to  be  able  to  see  the  darlings  a  long  way 
off.  Especially  if  they  happen  to  be  your  wife 
and  your  mother-in-law. 

Perhaps,  though,  it  is  unwise  to  suggest  women's 
thinking  more  of  dress.  They  do  it  too  much 
already.  Indeed,  it  seems  the  only  8ul)ject  thev 
ever  get  thoroughly  interested  in,  and  they  talk 
about  it  all  day  long.  If  yon  see  two  women 
together,  you  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  they 
are  discussing  their  own  or  their  friends'  clothes. 
You  notice  a  couple  of  child-like  beings,  convers- 
ing by  a  window,  and  you  wonder  what  sweet, 
helpful  words  are  falling  from  their  sainted  lips. 
So  you  move  nearer,  and  then  you  hear  one  say  : 

"So  I  took  in  the  waistband,  and  let  out  a 
seam,  and  it  fits  besutifully  now." 

"  Well,"  says  the  other,  "  I  shall  wear  my  ]>lum- 
coloured  body  to  the  Jones's,  with  a  yellow  plus- 
tron ;  and  they've  got  some  lovely  gloves  at 
Fnttick's,  only  one  and  elevenpence." 

I  went  for  a  drive  through  a  part  of  Derbyshire 


once,  with  a  couple  of  ladies.  It  was  a  lovely  bit  of 
country,  and  they  enioyed  themselves  immensely, 
Thej  talked  dressmaking  the  whole  time. 

**  Pretty  view,  that,"  I  would  say,  waving  my 
umbrella  round.  "Look  at  those  blue,  distant 
hills !  That  little  white  speck,  nestling  in  the 
woodp,  is  Ohatsworth,  and  over  there  " 

"  Yes,  very  pretty  indeed,"  one  would  reply. 
"  Well,  why  not  get  a  yard  of  sarsenet  ?" 

"  What,  and  leave  the  skirt  exactly  as  it  is  ?  " 
Certainly.   What  place  d'ye  call  this  P  " 

Then  I  would  draw  their  attention  to  the  fresh 
beauties  that  kept  sweeping  into  view,  and  they 
would  glance  round,  and  say  charming,"  "sweetly 
pretty,"  and  immediately  go  off  into  raptures  over 
each  other's  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  mourn  with 
one  another  over  the  decadence  of  cambric  frilling. 

I  believe  if  two  women  were  cast  together  upon 
a  desert  island,  they  would  spend  each  day  arguing 
the  respective  merits  of  sea-shells  and  birds'  eggs 
considef^d  as  trimmings,  and  would  have  a  new 
fashion  in  fig  leaves  every  month. 

Yeiy  young  men  think  a  good  deal  about  dothes, 
but  they  don't  talk  abont  them  to  each  other. 
They  would  not  find  much  encouragement.  A 
fop  18  not  a  favonrite  with  his  own  sex.  Indeed,  he 
gets  a  good,  deal  more  abuse  from  them  than  is 
necessary.  His  is  a  harmless  failing,  and  it  soon 
wears  out.  Besides,  a  man  who  has  no  fopperv  at 
twenty  will  be  a  slatternly,  dirty-collar,  unbrusi  led- 
coat  man  at  forty.  A  little  foppishness  in  a  young 
man  is  good ;  it  is  human,  t  like  to  see  a  voung 
cock  rume  his  feathers,  stretch  his  neck,  ana  crow 
as  if  the  whole  world  belonged  to  him.  I  don't 
like  a  modest,  retiring  man.  Nobody  does — not 
reallv,  however  much  they  may  prate  about  modest 
worth,  and  other  things  they  do  not  understand. 

A  meek  deportment  is  a  great  mistake  in  this 
world.  Uriah  Heep's  father  was  a  very  poor  judge 
of  human  nature,  or  he  would  not  have  told  his 
son,  as  he  did,  that  people  liked  humbleness.  There 
is  nothing  annoys  them  more,  as  a  rule.  Bows  are 
half  the  fun  of  life,  and  you  can't  have  rows  with 
humble,  meek-answered  individuals.  They  turn 
away  our  wrath,  and  that  is  just  what  we  do  not 
want.  We  want  to  let  it  out.  We  have  worked 
ourselves  up  into  a  state  of  exhilarating^  fury,  and 
then,  just  as  we  are  anticipating  the  enjoyment  of 
a  vigorous  set-to,  they  spoil  all  our  plans  with  their 
exasperating  humility. 

Xantippe  s  life  must  have  been  one  long  misery, 
tied  to  that  calmly  irritatine  man,  Socrates.  Fancy 
a  married  woman,  doomed  to  live  on  from  day  to 
day  without  one  single  quarrel  with  her  husband  I 
A  man  ought  to  humour  his  wife  in  these  things. 
Heaven  knows  their  lives  are  dull  enough,  poor 
girls.  They  have  none  of  the  enjoyments  we  have. 
They  go  to  no  political  meetings ;  they  may  not 
even  belong  to  the  local  amateur  parliament ;  they 
are  excluded  from  smoking  carriages  on  the  Metro- 
politan railway,  and  they  never  see  a  comic  paper 
—or  if  they  do,  they  do  not  know  it  is  comic  :  no- 
body tells  them. 

Surely,  with  existence  such  a  dreary  blank  for 
them  as  this,  we  might  provide  a  little  row  for 
their  amusement  now  and  then,  even  if  we  do  not 
feel  inclined  for  it  ourselves.  A  really  sensible 
man  does  so,  and  is  loved  accordingly,  for  it  is 
little  acts  of  kindness  such  as  this  that  go  straight 
to  a  woman's  heart.  It  is  such  like  proofs  of 
loving  self-sacrilice  that  make  her  tell  her  female 
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friencls  wLat  a  good  hnsband  be  was — after  he  is 
dead. 

Yes,  poor  Xantippe  most  have  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.  The  backet  episode  was  particularly  sad 
for  her.  Poor  woman !  she  did  think  she  would 
rouse  him  up  a  bit  with  that.  She  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  fill  the  bucket,  perhaps  been  a  long  way 
to  get  specially  dirty  water.  And  she  waited  for 
hiro.  And  then  to  he  met  in  such  a  way,  after  all ! 
Most  likely  she  sat  down,  and  had  a  good  cry 
afterwanii.  It  must  have  seemed  all  so  nopeless 
to  the  poor  child ;  and,  for  all  we  kTiow,  she  had  no 
mother  to  whom  she  could  go  and  abuse  him. 

What  was  it  to  her  that  her  husband  was  a 
^eat  philosopher  P  Great  philosophy  don't  count 
m  married  life. 

There  was  a  very  good  little  boj  once  who 
wanted  to  go  to  sea.  And  the  captain  asked  him 
what  he  could  do.  He  said  he  could  do  the  mul- 
tiplication table  backwards,  and  paste  seaweed  in 
a  book ;  that  he  knew  how  many  times  the  word 
"  be«ral "  occurred  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
con  Id  recite  "  Tho  Boy  stood  on  the  Burning 
Deck,"  and  Wordsworth's  "  We  are  Seven." 

"  Werry  good — werry  good,  indeed,"  said  tbe 
man  of  the  sea  ;  **  and  ken  yer  kerry  coals  P  " 

It  is  just  the  same  when  you  want  to  marry. 
Great  ability  is  not  required  so  much  as  little 
usefulness.  Brains  are  at  a  discount  in  the  mar- 
ried state.  There  is  no  demand  for  them,  no 
appreciation  even.  Our  wives  sum  us  up  accord- 
ing to  a  standard  of  their  own,  in  which  brilliancy 
of  intellect  obtains  no  marks.  Your  lady  and 
mistress  is  not  at  all  impressed  by  your  cleverness 
and  talent,  my  dear  reader — not  in  the  slightest. 
Give  her  a  man  who  can  do  an  errand  neatly,  with- 
out attempting  to  use  his  own  judgment  over  it,  or 
any  absurd  nonsense  of  that  kind ;  and  who  can 
be  trusted  to  hold  a  child  the  right  way  up,  and 
not  make  himself  objectionable  whenever  there  is 
lukewarm  mutton  for  dinner.  That  is  the  sort  of 
a  husband  a  sensible  woman  likes;  not  one  of 
your  scientific  or  literary  nuisances,  who  go  up- 
setting the  whole  house,  and  putting  everybody 
out  with  their  foolishness. 

This  is  already  a  rather  long  paper,  I  fear ;  but 
before  concluding  I  wish  to  say,  in  all  seriousness, 
a  ^ew  words  about  women's  boots.  The  women  of 
these  islands  all  wear  boots  too  big  for  them. 
They  can  never  get  a  boot  to  fit.  The  bootmakers 
do  not  keep  sizes  small  enough. 

Over  ana  over  again  have  I  known  women  sit 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  walk,  and  declare  they 
could  not  go  a  step  further,  because  their  boots 
hurt  them  so ;  and  it  has  always  been  the  same 
complaint — too  big  I 

It  is  time  this  state  of  things  was  altered. 
In  the  name  of  the  husbands  and  fathers  of 
England,  I  call  upon  the  bootmakers  to  reform. 
Our  wives,  our  daughters,  and  our  mothers-in-law 
are  not  to  be  tortured  and  lamed  with  impunity. 
Let  •*  narrow  twos  "  be  kept  more  in  stock.  That 
is  the  size  I  find  most  tvomen  take. 

Jeromb  K.  Jkrome. 
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WE  found  Donald  making  files  against  the 
coming  of  the  "  gentry,"  a  Duke  and  his 
friends.  He  prided  himself  on  his  workmanship, 
and  let  it  be  understood  that  very  few  keepers  are 
'*  up "  to  the  dainty  art.    Some  of  his  finished 


flies  were  gaudy  specimens,  largely  composed  of 
the  plumage  of  foreign  birds.  Ho  valued  the  raw 
material  before  him  at  ten  pounds,  and,  to  convince 
us,  showed  a  small  piece  of  a  bird's  breast,  pre- 
served, which  he  said  had  cost  fifty  shillings.  Mies 
could  not  be  made  without  money,  still  they  were 
much  cheaper  than  those  bought  iu  a  shop,  and 
better.  For  his  own  part  he  would  sooner  fish 
with  the  sombre  coloured  ones  that  cost  next  to 
nothing.  He  had  no  faith  in  fine  feathers ;  but  it 
was  more  important  to  please  the  gentry  than  to 
please  himself.  When  he  went  a  fishing  on  his 
own  account  he  rarely  used  any  flies  except  those 
made  from  the  feathers  of  local  birds.  The 
domestic  cock,  a  wild  drake,  or  a  pheasant  sup- 
plied quite  as  much  brilliancy  of  plumage  as  fish 
cared  about.  Gay  flies  represented  nothing  known 
thereabout  in  nature,  and  a  salmon,  for  instance, 
was  not  so  brainless  as  some  bipeds,  that  strutted 
about  carrying  a  rod;  but  never  much  fish. 
The  artificial  should  resemble  the  natural  fly  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

Well,  no,  we  are  troubled  very  little  with 
poachers  in  this  part  of  the  countiy.  Boys  may 
require  a  chase  occasionally,  but  they  don't  do 
much  mischief.  The  otter — confound  him — is  our 
greatest  poacher,  and  the  worst  to  get  at.  There 
is  nothine  more  provoking  than  to  find  a  number 
offish  half  eaten,  and  no  clue  to  the  where-abouts 
of  the  depredator.  When  traced  to  a  hole, 
generally  in  a  rock,  if  you  lack  patience  to  wait 
until  he  appears,  why  a  trap  may  do  the  business. 
W e  don*t  Keep  projper  dogs  for  hunting  him,  and 
so  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  we 
keep  a  sharp  outlook.  The  tracks  guide  us ;  snow 
is  a  grand  tell-tale. 

Foxes  P  Oh,  yes.  They  are  not  hunted  through 
as  in  other  places ;  the  country  is  too  hilly  and 
rough  for  that.  The  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood would  soon  raise  a  pack  of  hounds  if  it  was 
any  good,  but  it  isn't.  We  have  to  destroy  them 
in  any  way  we  can.  We  shoot  the  old  ones  gener- 
ally, and  dig  for  the  young.  Every  spring  we 
make  a  raid  on  them,  a  disagreeable  ]ob  it  is, 
lying  out  night  after  night.  Yes,  "vulpicide" 
has  a  nasty  sound,  but  how  can  we  help  it  r  They 
would  destroy  all  the  game  unless  we  kept  them 
down.  When  possible  we  take  thom  alive ;  they 
sell  very  well :  fifteen  shillings  or  more.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  catch  them  living.  Traps  are 
almost  useless  for  the  old  ones;  they  have  too 
much  sense  to  go  near  a  trap,  let  it  be  covered 
ever  so  carefully;  and  should  a  young  one  ha])pen 
to  be  taken  in  that  way,  the  chances  are  that  we 
have  to  kill  it  afterwards,  for  its  legs  are  sure  to 
be  broken  or  much  hurt. 

That  stuffed,  ferocious-looking  animal  is  a  pole- 
cat. They  are  getting  to  be  very  rare.  We  nave 
only  got  two  within  the  last  ten  years,  that  one 
and  another.  It  would  be  a  bad  prospect  if  they 
were  common.  The  fox  is  destructive  enough,  but 
that  used  to  be  more  so.  Like  all  his  tnbe  he 
was  a  bold,  dangerous  fellow.  He  would  think 
nothing  of  flying  at  you  and  tearing  your  eyes 
out.  I  hate  the  brute— the  only  animal  I  do  hate. 
The  reason,  perhaps,  is  thnt  I  got  a  terrible  fright 
as  a  boy  from  one.  It  was  in  a  trap,  and  when 
I  approached,  it  broke  the  fastening  with  the 
spring  it  gave  to  get  at  me.  I  took  to  my  heels, 
and,  believe  me,  in  a  lonely  place  on  a  dark  night 
I  can  hear  that  pole-cat  and  the  trap  rattling  over 
the  ground  !    To  give  the  fox  justice  he  never 
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shows  sncli  a  savage  nature ;  indeed,  lie  is  com- 
paratively mild  mannered.  Poor  chap,  we  are 
very  hard  on  him,  too,  for  scarcely  a  year  goes  by 
but  we  kill  about  twenty. 

The  hawk  that  you  admire — my  own  stuffing- 
is  a  buzzard.  It  is  a  fine  bird  m  appearance— 
a  handsome  bird.  I  like  the  hawks,  yet  unfortu- 
nately my  occupation  is  to  kill  them.  And  I  am 
the  greatest  foe  to  my  favourite,  the  peregrine 
falcon.  We  get  a  ffodd  many  hawks  of  all  kinds 
during  the  course  ox  the  year.  Spare  their  nests  P 
Certamly  not.  It  would  make  no  difference  whether 
they  had  eggs  or  joung.  When  we  meet  with  a 
nest  wo  lie  in  wait  for,  and  shoot  the  old  birds, 
and  then  harry  the  nest — if  it  can  be  got  at. 
But  as  most  of  the  hawks  build  in  high  rucks, 
they  sometimes  defy  us.  I  have  known  us  watch 
where  there  was  a  nest  day  after  day>  and,  after 
all,  the  brood  was  reared. 

The  pretty  little  white  creature  under  the  glass 
—a  stoat — IS  closely  related  to  the  polecat— bad 
blood,  very.  By  the  colour  of  his  fur  you  can 
see  he  was  killed  in  winter.  The  stoat  is  brown 
in  summer,  and  sometimes  in  winter  as  well,  for 
he  only  cnanges  after  severe  cold.  Another 
name  he  goes  by  is  ermine  weasel;  "  you  know 
how  he  gets  itP  The  skins  of  the  wicked  little 
wretches  are  in  great  demand  to  deck  grave  judges 
and  fine  ladies.  Do  you  say  that  white  is 
emblematical  of  blamelessness  P  Well,  then,  I 
may  tell  you  black  would  become  the  stoat  better, 
not  only  m  winter,  but  all  the  year  round.  Blame- 
lessness I  Bless  you,  he  is  never  out  of  misdbief. 
He  kills  right  before  him.   Poultry,  pheasants, 

g'ouse*  hares  and  rabbits  are  his  victims  in  turn. 
6  would  have  no  chance  with  a  rabbit  or  a  hare 
in  the  open,  you  might  imagine,  for  he  is  by  no 
meant  swift ;  however,  that  is  not  the  case.  By 
some  means  he  paralyzes  them,  and  instead  of 
running  right  away  when  they  find  themselves  in 
danger,  they  hop  about  in  a  zigzag  circular 
course,  while  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at 
last  the  cries  of  the  victim  proclaim  that  the 
tragedy  is  nearly  at  an  end.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  IS  up  and  on  in  search  of  something  else  to 
kill.  When  he  once  gets  a  grip  you  would  be 
surprised  how  he  holds  on.  He  will  sufiter  him- 
self to  be  dragged  far  enough  along  the  ground  or 
carried  hiffh  into  the  air.  You  see  that  grey  crow 
along  with  the  subject  in  the  case.  Well,  having 
pounced  on  the  crow,  he  was  carried  up  into  the 
air,  but  the  crow  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  they 
both  fell;  the  crow  dead,  and  the  weasel  seem- 
ingly nothing  the  worse  before  I  put  my  foot  on 
him.  Bad  brutes,  weasels  and  all  their  kin,  ferrets 
included.  One  of  my  ferrets  got  loose  the  otiier 
day  and  killed  seven  turkeys ;  think  of  that  1 

Of  course,  being  always  out,  we  are  bound  to 
see  a  number  of  animiJ  battles.  It*s  great  fun 
to  watch  how  keenly  they  fight.  As  lung  as 
evezything  is  against  everything  else,  I  don*t 
see  how  we  can  get  along  without  war.  A  great 
change  must  take  place  before  the  lion  lies  down 
with  the  lamb,  or  the  stoat  sees  the  force  of  re* 
specting  the  game  laws.  There  will  be  no  use 
for  us  keepers  in  those  days,  said  Donald, 
twitching  one  of  his  eyes ;  but  really  I  don't  con- 
sider the  present  arrangement  at  all  amiss.  It's 
grand  to  see  a  good  fight  when  both  sides  are 
pretty  evenly  matched.  The  best  thing  I  ever 
D^Id  in  that  way,  was  an  eagle  and  a  stag. 


The  eagle  swooped  down  on  the  stag,  fasteninc 
its  talons  behind  the  head,  and  then  flapped 
violently  with  its  winsn  over  the  eyes  of  tha 
attackea,  so  that  it  blinded  the  deer,  which  rushed 
wildly  forward,  without  apparently  seeing  what 
lay  before  it  Talons  and  beak  were  not  idle  in 
the  struggle,  and  the  blood  soon  flowed  profusely. 
The  contest  would  probably  have  gone  against  the 
stag  but  for  intervention.  Donald  had  heard  be- 
fore then  of  eagles  having  attacked  deer  in  a 
similar  manner,  driving  them  over  a  precipice  or 
into  a  ditch,  thus  making  them  an  easy  prey. 

That  was  the  last  eagle  I  saw,  sir.  They  are 
becoming  very  rare.  You  may  see  a  chance  one 
now  ana  agam,  but  that's  alL  Magpoifioent  birds, 
only  they  play  the  deuce  with  game. 

Yes,  that's  a  seal-skin  coat.  I  get  one  or  two 
seals  every  season.  They  are  very  troublesome  to 
the  salmon  fishers.  You  know  there  are  bag-nets 
all  alon|^  the  coast.  The  seals,  with  their  strong 
claws,  np  the  nets  open  like  winking,  and  eat  the 
salmon,  or  allow  them  to  escape.  Then  I  am  sent 
for  to  shoot  them.  But  I  don't  get  every  one  I 
kill,  as  some  sink  and  are  lost.  The  mn  is  no 
good  for  seals ;  you  don't  get  near  enough  ;  it  has 
to  be  a  rifle. 

On  the  whole  I  like  a  gamekeeper's  life ;  yes, 
better  than  anything  I  know  of. 

John  Sutheblakd. 


MIXING  MOBTAB  WITH  ALE. 

AN  old  tradition  still  lingers  in  Derbyshire^ 
respecting  the  famous  Bess  of  Hardwick, 
to  the  effect  that  a  fortune-teller  told  her  that 
her  death  would  not  happen  as  long  as  she 
continued  building.  She  caused  to  be  erected 
several  noble  structures,  including  Hardwidc  and 
Ghats  worth,  two  of  the  most  stately  homes  of  old 
England.  Her  death  occurred  in  the  year  1607, 
during  a  very  severe  frost,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
workmen  could  not  continue  their  labours, 
although  they  tried  to  mix  their  mortar  with  hot 
ale.  Malt  liquor  in  the  days  of  yore  was  believed 
to  add  to  the  durability  of  mortar,  and  items 
bearing  on  this  matter  occur  in  parish  accounts. 

The  following  entries  are  extracted  from  the 
parish  books  of  Ecclesfield.  South  Yorkshire : — 
1619.  Itm.    7  metts  [i.e.  bushels]  of 
lyme  for  poynting  some  places 
in  the  church  waii,  and  on  Uie 
leades  iiijiL 
Itm.  For  11  gallands  of  strong 
liquor  for  the  blending  of  the 
lynie  iijs.  viijd. 

^  Two  years  later  we  find  mention  of  "  strong 
liquor  "  for  pointing  and  ale  for  drinking : — 
1621.  For  a  eecke  of  malt  for  point- 
ing steeple  viijs. 
To  Boy  wyfe  for  Brewing  itt  vji 
For  xvij  gallons  of  strong 
Lycker  vijt.  4d. 

For  sixe  gallons  of  ale  wch.  we 
besttowea  of  the  workmen 
whilst  they  was  pointing 
steeple 

For  egges  for  poynting  church  ijt. 
^  Many  of  the  old  parish  accounts  contain  it 
similar  to  the  foregoing. 

WiujAX  Annaiwa,  F.&.H.8, 
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Bj  Ap|M4Bt-_^^_^_  All  Pom  Flax. 
mwta  to  lh«pnPlr  CT'^'^CMDbriw  oTRob- 
Queea    andl  Ulf HCI huoBsndaMTtrkaT* 
Crown  Mb-  world-wldto  fam*."-  Qmm 

^a^HANPKERCHIEFS 

r.a 

   DepMits  r«p«j»k1« 

•a  deiaud.  TWO  PER  CENT,  oa  tarraat  acaaamta 
whan  Bot  drawn  below  jCM.  ThaBaak  vndartakM  tka 
ColIaetioB  of  BiUa  ofBuiiMaa.  DlvldMidt  and  Cos. 

Caa.  AanvHiaa,  Stoolii.  aad  liharoo  parclUMd  aad 
Id.  Ltttata  of  Cfodlt  aad  CIrooUr  Notaa  taoaad. 

FKAlfCiS  BATlWtCMOFTJianacat. 

HOW  TO  PUBCHASK~X  HO  USB 

•■^   FOR  TWO  OUIUBAS  PBR  MONTH,  wHk 
■uMdIata  poMMoUa,  aad  no  Roat  to  pof.    Aa  ' 
at      Oiloo  of  tho  BisKBMK  BvstBiM*  Bmi 


nrRKBEOK  BANK  (Est. 

^  So«tliaantoaBaildlil«a,LoBdoa,W.G 

THRBK  PER  CENT.  iaWratioa  Dopeolt 


khaaatoa  BaildiaM,a  

jaOW  TO  PUBOHASK  A  PLOT 

OF  LAND  FOR  FITB  BHILUWOS  PBR 
MONTH,  wHk  ImoMdiato  pooMOoloa,  oMmt  ftr 
BattdtaffOrOardMlncparpMoa.  Appl^at  tko  Oftoo 

or  tlM  BfBKBBOK  FbBBBOLD  LaND  SOOIBTT,  BO  ak«T«. 

Tho  BIRKBBCK  ALMANACK.  wHh  faU  par- 
FRANCIS  BATlNftCROFT,   ' 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE /T YOUR  HOUSES: 

IT  Is  most  remarkable,  prerentlng  or  gltlng  instant 
relief  in  Headaobes,  Sea  or  BiUoas  Sickness,  Const!- 
pation,Indige8tion,Lassitade,Heartbam,FeTeri8b  Golds, 
and  qnioklj  relieves  or  cores  Smallpox,  Measles,  Scarlet, 
Typhus  and  otber  Ferers,  BmptiTe  or  Skin  Oomplaints. 
Beware  of  otber  Salines  oontaining  injnrions  ingredients, 
pnt  forward  bj  nnprinoipled  persons  in  imitation  of  Prw 
retie  SaUne.  Pyretic  Saliiie  is  warranted  not  to  contain 
MagnMUfir  aoyiabstMiM  likely  %•  txodw&jt^MUmw  or  otber  ealoneoni  and  fovlf 

BfldhvaU  OhenUm  in  BottUt,  2«.  6i.,  U  M.,  lU.,  orJ  91m. 

UMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP. 

Perfect  Luxury.  In  Bottles  2s.  and  4s.  6d. 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London, 
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THE 

MYSTEEY  OF  SIR  OLIVER  VALAYNES. 

BY  MRS.  GRSGQ. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE  TOUNO  WIFE. 

ABOUT  the  year  1780  a  certain  Baronet,  Sir 
Oliver  Valaynes,  brought  home  to  his  resi- 
dence, Valaynes  Park,  his  newly  married  bride. 
^  A  sufficiently  ordinary  occurrence  in  every-day 
life,  but  on  this  occasion  the  circumstances  were 
peculiar.  Sir  Oliver  was  sixty,  his  bride  being 
scarcely  one-third  of  that  age. 

He  was  a  Baronet  of  wealth  and  long  descent ; 
and  she,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Farley, 
Vicar  of  Tregon  in  Cornwall,  a  small  parish  of 
very  moderate  endowments ;  but  she  was  a  gently 
nurtured  girl,  and  more  educated  than  was  com* 
iDon  in  England  a  hundred  years  ago;  for  her 
father,  himself  a  graduate  at  Oxford,  had  carefully 
taught  her  and  read  with  her,  from  childhood 

"P'  .  .  . 

It  was  with  no  trifling  fear  for  her  happiness 

that  he  gave  her  to  Sir  Oliver,  not  from  any  doubt 
as  to  his  character  or  his  affection*  for  the  young 
girl  he  had  sought  with  the  ardour  of  a  far  more 
youthful  lover,  but  from  the  difference  in  age,  and 
the  equally  great  difference  in  the  sphere  of  life 
that  she  had  been  used  to,  and  that  which  he  in- 
vited her  to  enter. 

It  was  during  Alicia  Farley's  first  introduction 
to  what  to  her  was  high  life,  that  Sir  Oliver 
Valaynes,  a  visitor  at  the  Bishop's  Palace,  where 
she  and  her  father  had  been  invited  for  a  day  or 
two,  was  so  struck  by  her  rare  beautv  and  gentle 
but  refined  demeanour  that  he,  who  for  his  twenty 
years  of  widowhood  had  never  been  known  to 
address  any  lady  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  cere- 
monious politeness,  singled  out  this  young  girl  by 
his  assiduous  attention  during  the  short  time  they 


were  together  at  the  Bishop's,  and  shortly  after- 
wards presented  himself  at  the  Vicarage  of  Tregon, 
requesting  from  the  Vicar  permission  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  Miss  Farley. 

Sir  Oliver  had  at  this  time  a  son  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  a  daughter  of  twenty-eight,  consequently, 
in  asking  a  girl  of  little  more  than  nineteen  to  be- 
come his  wife,  he-was  asking  her  to  become  step- 
mother to  people  mucholderthanherself,andtotake 
the  place  at  the  head  of  his  household  and  estate, 
which  had  for  m'anyyears  belonged  to  his  daughter. 
But  Sir  Oliver  was  what  is  called  "  a  very  winning 
man,"  and  he  knew  how  to  overpower  the  fears 
and  doubts  that  arose  in  Miss  Farley's  mind  as 
well  as  in  that  of  her  father,  and  though  for  a  little 
time  she  could  not  make  a  decision,  he  yet,  in 
the  end  persuaded  her  to  do  so  in  the  manner  he 
desired. 

There  was  yet  another  cause  for  uneasiness  in 
the  mind  of  Miss  Farley's  father  (her  mother  had 
been  some  years  dead). 

He  was  aware  that  between  her  and  young 
George  Rumford,  whose  father  was  the  rector  of 
an  adjoining  parish,  a  youthful  attachment  had 
subsisted.  How  far  it  had  proceeded  between 
them,  whether  it  had  any  very  real  or  deep  hold 
on  his  daughter's  heart,  he  did  not  know  ;  it  was 
all  between  themselves ;  young  Rumford's  position 
as  a  medical  student,  without  any  independent 
means  or  income,  having  probably  hindered  his 
ever  speaking  to  her  father  on  the  subject. 

He  had  barely  completed  his  medical  studies 
when  he  went  out  to  Madeira,  in  charge  of  a  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  rich  London  merchant,  whose 
life  it  was  thought  would  be  saved  by  a  resort  to 
this  island,  then  coming  into  notice  as  a  refuge 
from  consumption. 

But  the  young  man  died,  and  the  young  doctor 
remained  abroad.  His  friends  said  he  was  still  in 
Madeira,  at  any  rate  he  did  not  return  to  England, 
and  so  far  as  Mr.  Farley  knew,  there  had  not  been 
any  correspondence  kept  up  between  him  and  his 
daughter.  Still,  when  he  found  she  did  not  re- 
ject the  idea  of  Sir  Oliver  Valayne's  suit,  he  would 
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have  been  glad  if  jonng  Rnmford,  who  was  a  very 
fine-looking,  agreeable  young  man,  had  never  been 
permitted  to  mgratiate  himself  with  her  as  he 
had  done. 

With  regard  to  Sir  Oliver,  Mr.  Farley  left  his 
daughter  perfectly  free,  counselling  her  to  consult 
her  own  neart  and  feelings,  and  be  careful  that 
she  was  in  no  way  blinded  bv  the  rank  and  wealth 
of  her  elderly  lover ;  and  when  she  told  him  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  him  from 
feelings  wholly  apart  from,  and  superior  to,  these 
considerations,  he  was  almost  satisfied  with  her 
decision. 

Sir  Oliver's  son  was  at  that  time  in  Paris,  and 
his  daughter.  Miss  Valaynes,  received  her  young 
step-mother  with  rare  magnanimity  and  kindness 
that  soon  ripened  into  affection,  and  without 
jealousy,  saw  her  take  the  head  of  that  little 
"royalty  of  home,"  where  she  had  herself  for 
many  years  been  paramount.  In  fact,  these  two 
women  became  like  sisters,  and  in  her  father's 
gentle  and  lovely  young  wife  his  daughter  seemed 
to  find  the  filling  up  of  this  relationship,  which 
she  always  regretted  had  been  denied  to  her. 

Valaynes  Park  was  a  grand  old  place.  It  had 
belonged  to  various  branches  of  the  same  family 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Henry  of  English  his- 
tory, and  the  trees  it  contained  were  among  the 
finest  in  England. 

1'he  situation  of  the  mansion  was  delightful, 
standing  on  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  park 
so  extensive,  that  many  different  roads  lea  up 
through  it.  A  natural  lake  lay  in  one  part  of  it, 
from  which  a  picturesque  and  winding  river  ran 
sparkling  on,  increasing  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
scenery. 

A  herd  of  deer  whose  fathers  had  ranged  its 
deep  oak  glades  for  centuries,  and  coverts  pro- 
fusely filled  with  game,  were  among  the  features 
of  this  far-reaching  demesne. 

The  mansion  was  a  most  picturesque  medley  of 
many  architectural  styles,  added  to  and  altered  as 
it  had  often  been  from  the  Early  English  of  its 
foundation  onward,  and  presenting  a  charming 
combination  of  gables,  with  deep  ardied  doorways 
in  them,  mullioned  bay-windows  reaching  out  to 
the  smooth  mass  of  sward  that,  except  on  the 
wide  sweei)  in  front,  lay  close  up  to  the  house,  and 
for  centuries  had  lain  unturned.  A  verandah  at 
one  side  was  closed  in  with  fiowering  creepers ; 
rose  gardens  were  cut  in  the  verdant  lawn,  the 
sides  of  the  sjicient  moat  were  clothed  with  a  rare 
collection  of  bright-berried  shrubs;  gardens  and 
orchards  reached  away  at  one  side  of  the  house,  at 
the  other  was  a  group  of  cedars,  grown  from 
rootlets  that  a  crusading  ancestor  h^  with  diffi- 
culty and  rare  perseverance  brought  home  from 
Lebanon. 

These  trees  were  the  object  of  Sir  Oliver's 
peculiar  love  and  veneration.  Not  at  the  timo 
we  speak  of,  but  some  years  afterwards,  during  a 
great  storm,  one  of  them  was  blown  down— a  very 
ting  among  trees — and,  had  there  been  anv  doubt 
as  to  its  age,  it  was  then  set  at  rest,  for  when  the 
mighty  root  that,  in  its  uprising,  had  left  a  chasm 
like  that  of  an  earthquake— when  it  was  taken  off 
the  ancient  cedar  told  how  long  a  time  had  passed 
awav  since  it  was  brought  from  Palestine. 

The  house  was  built  of  massive  stone,  a  pecu- 
liar creamy  white  stone,  of  which  a  quarry  existed 
on  the  estate.    Gleaming  like  marble  when  the 


sun  shone  on  it,  the  stately  old  pile,  from  its 
commanding  position,  was  seen  from  the  country 
round  rising  above  the  deep  woods  like  a  crown 
set  on  their  leafy  heads. 

To  this  home  Sir  Oliver  brought  his  young 
bride,  and  her  gentle  breeding  soon  accommodated 
itself  to  the  surroundings  of  a  great  household. 

The  baronet's  first  wife,  Lady  Eleanor,  was  the 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  a  nobleman  whose  title 
in  default  of  male  heirs  became  extinct,  and  her 
large  fortune,  being  chiefiy  settled  on  the  issue  of 
the  marriage,  had  been  enjoyed  principally  by 
her  son  and  daughter  from  the  time  they 
respectively  came  of  age,  her  son,  Mr.  Yalaynes, 
also  inheriting  from  his  mother,  a  handsome 
house  in  London. 

The  gentry  from  many  miles  round  hastened  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  new  Lady  Yalaynes; 
and  no  small  curiosity  was  manifested  about  her. 

Her  grace  and  beauty  could  not  be  denied,  but 
critics  found  fault  with  the  want  of  dignity  that 
they  pronounced  needful  to  her  position,  and 
which  those  who  remembered  Lady  Eleanor, 
declared  she  had  possessed  in  such  perfection. 

That  this  pretty  little  girl,  as  they  called  her, 
could  be  attached  to  her  husband,  considering 
how  much  he  was  her  senior,  thejr  pronounced  to 
be  very  unlikely;  if  not  "  indeed  impossible,  con- 
sidering she  had  been  engaged  before,"  which 
conclusion  they  drew  from  a  crooked  and  enlarged 
version  of  her  "  attachment  to  some  youne  doctor," 
brought  from  Cornwall  by  some  good-natured 
person  and  assiduously  circulated. 

'But  though  the  eyes  of  all  the  neighbouring 
gossips  were  thus  fixed  on  Lady  Yalaynes  and 
her  elderly  bridegroom,  no  trace  of  dissension  or 
disagreement  could  be  found. 

Even  with  her  step-children,  though  so  much 
older  than  herself,  she  appeared  on  the  best  of 
terms,  especially  with  Miss  Yalaynes,  who  mi^ht 
well  have  felt  aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  the  position 
she  had  so  long  neld  as  mistress  of  her  father's 
house. 

To  the  disappointment,  however,  of  the  busy- 
bodies  in  the  Midland  sldre  where  these  things 
happened,  domestic  happiness  and  contentment 
without  a  cloud  reigned  at  Yalaynes  Park,  and 
when  Sir  Oliver's  son — who  did  not  always  live 
there,  as  he  liked  London  and  was  fond  of  moving 
about — when  he  came  home  on  a  long  visit,  this 
peace  was  in  no  way  disturbed. 

The  only  shadow  of  a  cloud  that  could  be  dis- 
cerned was  the  uncertain  health  of  the  new  Lady 
Yalavnes,  who,  having  never  been  strong  as  a 
girl,  became  still  more  delicate  after  her  marriage, 
about  two  years  after  which  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  sou,  like  herself,  frail  and  delicate. 
StilJ,  he  lived  and  throve,  though  slowly;  and 
she  lived,  and  became  more  and  more  delicate, 
until  her  weakness  resolved  itself  into  a  nervous 
complaint  which  prevented  her  ever  leaving  home, 
and  as  time  went  on  she  first  became  unable  to 
leave  the  house  except  for  a  short  drive,  then 
could  not  go  out  at  all,  and  finally  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  her  own  apartments,  and  was 
often  for  days  together  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  she  had  been  married 
about  twenty  years  or  so — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
year  1800  or  thereabouts.  Her  son,  by  name 
Everard,  had  in  the  meantime  grown  up  an 
exceedingly  nice  lad,  too  delicate-looking  for  a 
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tnao,  and  yet  undeniably  handsome,  with  strong 
domestic  affections,  and  a  very  fair  share  of 
intellect.  By  his  own  desire  he  was  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  already  marked  among  the  students  as  a 
lad  of  promise. 

The  Baronet's  eldest  son,  named  for  him  Oliver, 
still  led  the  same  life,  vibrating  between  London 
and  the  country,  and,  when  it  seemed  safe  to  do 
so — for  the  times  were  evil  in  France — running 
over  for  a  time  to  Paris.  He  was  still  unmarried, 
that  is,  so  far  as  was  known,  for  there  were 
rumours  to  the  contrary,  and  of  a  disparaging 
nature,  the  person  named  with  him  being  of  very 
inf  erior  rank,  and  with  antecedents  that  were  not 
desirable. 

Miss  Yalaynes  had  become  a  decided  old  maid, 
whilst  to  the  invalid  she  had  been  a  most  devoted 
and  affectionate  nurse. 

Sir  Oliver,  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
a  hale  and  hearty  "  fine  old  English  gentleman,** 
able  to  ride  to  cover,  and  keeping  up  most  of  his 
early  habits,  among  which  was  extreme  punctu- 
ality, which  he  often  carried  to  the  verge  of  tire- 
someness, as  whatever  he  said  he  would  do  at  a 
certain  time,  he  always  did,  come  what  might, 
even  though  the  circumstances  that  led  him  to 
make  the  arrangement  had  altogether  changed. 

He  was  a  very  good-looking  man  for  his  ag& 
and  had  always  been  remarka  ble  for  his  great  and 
unusual  height ;  and  having  in  these  latter  years 
grown  somewhat  portly,  his  size  appeared  almost 
gigantic. 

Lady  Yalaynes  had  been  some  years  married, 
when  information  came  of  the  death  of  Doctor 
Kumford  ;  the  person  to  whom  she  was  supposed 
to  have  been  attached,  and  that  he  had  died  in 
the  East  was  said,  so  at  length  all  speculation 
regarding  him  came  to  an  end. 

One  day,  it  was  in  the  month  of  June,  Sir 
Oliver  entered  his  wife's  apartments,  where  she 
was  lyin(?  on  her  couch  with  her  step-daughter 
by  her  side,  and  announced  his  intention  of  riding 
over  to  Bohun  House,  a  place  about  five  miles 
distant  from  Yalaynes  Park,  and  which  was  the 
residence  of  his  great  friend  Colonel  Bohun,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  was  more  intimate  than 
he  was  with  any  other  acquaintance.  Sir  Oliver 
being  himself  a  particularly  sociable  and  friendly 
person. 

At  the  same  time  he  told  Lady  Yalaynes  and 
his  daughter  not  to  expect  him  until  the  following 
day  at  two  o*clock,  as  he  had  formed  an  engage- 
ment, as  was  often  his  habit,  to  dine  and  sleep  at 
Colonel  Bohun's.    According  to  his  custom  when 

foing  away  for  a  day,  he  kissed  his  wife  and 
augnter,  bidding  them  good-bye  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  as  he  stooped  over  his  wife's  couch 
he  said  to  her  that  he  was  "  taking  some  deeds 
over  to  Bohun  to  witness  for  him." 

The  Yalaynes  estate  was  in  some  respects 
peculiarly  situated. 

Sir  Oliver  himself  was  the  last  life  in  the  entail, 
which  had  long  existed,  and  which  hitherto  had 
been  limited  to  the  male  line. 

He  had  often  talked  of  making  new  and  some- 
what different  arrangements,  and  some  time 
before  this  his  lawyer  had  been  with  him  sub- 
mitting the  deeds  that  he  had  desired  to  be  pre- 
pared; but  which  deeds  Sir  Oliver  had  not  at 
that  time  signed,  as  he  said  he  intended  to  study 
them  well  first.  These  documents  he  was  now 


prepared  to  put  his  name  to,  and  he  said  he  would 
get  his  signature  witnessed  by  Colonel  Bohun  and 
by  Mrs.  Bohun's  brother,  Archdeacon  Wynter, 
who  was  staying  with  them.  Altogether  a  very 
rational  and  natural  proceeding,  and  his  wife  end 
daughter  bade  him  farewell  without  any  surprise 
or  uneasiness,  being  used  to  his  occasionally 
visiting  Bohun  House  in  this  manner. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  they 
heard  the  sound  of  his  horse's  houfs  as  he  cantered 
down  the  drive,  followed  by  a  mounted  groom 
bearing  his  small  valise. 

The  following  day,  two  o'clock  having  struck, 
and  Sir  Oliver  not  having  come  to  her,  Ladjr 
Yalaynes  at  half-past  two  began  to  wonder  at  his 
non-appearance,  and  sent  down  to  know  whether 
he  haa  returned. 

The  servant  she  sent  returned,  saying  he  had 
not  arrived,  but  the  groom  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  the  foregoing  afternoon  had  come  back 
soon  after  ten  o'clock,  and  said  Sir  Oliver  desired 
hira  to  say  he  would  return  by  two,  as  he  men- 
tioned the  day  before. 

However,  the  hours  wore  on,  and  still  he  came 
not. 

Lady  and  Miss  Yalaynes  waited  dinner  until 
eight  o'clock,  but  in  vain,  and  until  one  in  the 
morning  they  waited  and  listened,  but  no  Sir 
Oliver  appeared,  and  at  last  Lady  Yalaynes  could 
bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  about  2  a.m. 
dispatched  a  man  on  horseback  with  a  note  to 
Colonel  Bohun,  begging  to  know  what  had 
detained  Sir  Oliver,  and  if  he  were  ill,  why  no 
message  to  that  effect  had  been  sent  to  her? 

It  was  lovely  summer  weather  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  might  almost 
be  said  "  there  is  no  night "  then,  so  nearly  does 
the  lingering  twilight  meet  the  coming  dawn. 

The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  glinting  over  the  tops 
of  the  old  cedar  trees,  almost  startled  Miss 
Yalaynes,  as  she  stood  before  the  portico  wrapped 
in  a  large  shawl,  straining  her  eyes  along  every 
avenue  by  which  she  might  see  approaching  her 
father^s  well-known  and  almost  unmistakable 
figure,  mounted  on  the  large  horse  he  used  to  ride, 
coming  at  last  from  some  unlooked-for  engage- 
ment, that  for,  pehaps,  the  first  time  in  his  life 
had  hindered  his  coming  home  when  he  said  he 
would. 

What  such  engagement  could  be  she  knew  not, 
but  it  must  have  existed,  and  it  was  only  her 
step-mother's  nervous  condition  which  prevented 
her  from  seeing  this,  and  alarmed  her  so,  she 
frightened  other  people  as  much  as  herself. 

Thus  Miss  Yalaynes  did  as  we  often  do — rea- 
soned herself  into  the  conclusions  she  wished ;  and 
because  she  could  not  bear  to  do  so,  did  not  realize 
that  they  were  baseless. 

How  often,  since  driven  from  her  step-mother's 
room  by  her  perpetual  utterance  of  forebodings- 
Miss  Yalaynes,  who  refusing  to  admit  such  ideas, 
had  stationed  herself  where  the  first  bringer  of 
good  tidings  must  earliest  be  met — how  often  in 
the  partial  darkness  she  had  thought  the  lightly 
swaying  branches,  stirred  by  **tne  breeze  that 
rustles  forth  at  break  of  dsLy"  were  the  moving 
forms,  the  sounds  she  waited  for  1 

Several  roads  through  the  extensive  park  con- 
verged  upon  the  mansion,  but  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Bohun  House,  the  straight  way  was 
up  the  avenue  in  front 
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Before  the  dawn  gave  light  enough  to  distingnish 
objects,  something  surely  moved  under  the  great 
trees  nearest  to  where  the  avenue  led  into  the 
sweep  in  front  of  the  main  entrance,  and  her  heart 
stood  still,  awaiting  what  might  be  her  father,  or 
some  messenger  with  tidings.  A  form  came  near, 
paused,  and  went  on.  It  was  a  deer  seeking  its 
comrades,  a  tame  creature,  probably  that  Sir 
Oliver  used  to  pet  and  feed. 

Just  at  sunrise,  round  an  angle  of  the  house, 
came  Colonel  Bohun,  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
white  horse  he  always  rode  dispelling  any  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  rider. 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  me  P  **  cried  Miss 
Valaynes  ;  **  is  my  father  ill  ?  ** 

**  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  replied  Colonel  Bohun ; 
"he  left  mo  in  perfect  health  and  spirits  soon 
after  twelve  o'clock  yesterday.  I  did  my  best  to 
get  him  to  stay  an  hour  or  two  longer,  but  nothing 
would  keep  him;  he  said  he  had  told  Lady 
Valaynes  that  he  would  be  home  at  two,  and 
that  she,  knowing  his  habits  of  punctuality,  and 
being  herself  so  nervous  and  easily  alarmed,  she 
would  certainly  be  uneasy  if  he  did  not  appear  at 
the  time  he  had  named." 

And  so,  a  few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock.  Sir 
Oliver  had  mounted  his  horse  at  the  doors  oE 
Bohun  House,  and  ridden  away  in  the  direction 
of  his  home. 

He  told  the  Colonel  he  had  sent  his  groom 
home  some  hours  before,  at  his  own  request,  that 
he  might  deliver  a  message  at  the  stables,  which 
he  said  he  had  forgotten  to  do  when  Sir  Oliver 
gave  it  to  him  before  leaving  home  on  the  previous 
day.  This  message  was  regarding  a  favourite 
hunter  that  was  under  treatment  for  illness,  and 
Sir  Oliver  wished  the  animal  not  to  be  let  out 
into  the  paddock,  but  kept  in  the  loose  box  he 
was  in  until  he  should  himself  see  him  on  his 
return  from  Bohun  House. 

The  groom  said  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  away 
shoi-tly  before  nine  o'clock  he  would  still  be  in 
time  to  have  the  horse  kept  in,  and  consequently 
his  master  desired  him  to  go. 

Colonel  Bohun  also  said  that  Sir  Oliver  told 
him  he  did  not  mean  to  go  home  all  the  wav  by 
the  direct  road.  The  day  was  hot ;  it  was  high 
noon,  with  a  very  strong  sun.  He  would  go  by 
the  dingle  for  shade,  and  ride  home  through  the 
wood. 

"  And  I  should  have  been  here  sooner,"  said 
the  Colonel,  ''but  I  came  the  same  way,  and 
though  at  first  I  could  not  see,  I  kept  calling  out, 
so  that  if  he  were  lying  anywhere  nurt  and  not 
able  to  rise,  he  could  hear  and  answer  me,  though 
how  that  would  be  I  cannot  think.  That  horse 
he  was  on  is  quiet,  I  know ;  besides,  where  is  the 
horse  P  In  a  case  like  that  he  would  be  sore  to 
go  home.  I  was  never  so  astonished  in  my  life 
as  when  I  got  Lady  Valayne's  note ;  I  thought 
your  father  of  course  was  safe  at  home." 

Colonel  Bohun  was  then  conducted  upstairs  to 
where  Lady  Valaynes,  pale  and  trembling,  sat, 
supported  by  pillows,  on  a  couch  in  her  private 
sitting-room.  She  had  passed  the  night  listening 
and  watching,  without  ever  lying  down. 

The  affair  was  mysterious  to  the  last  degree. 

Sir  Oliver  never  went  from  home  without  telling 
those  he  left  behind  where  he  was  going  and  why. 
He  was  not  known  to  have  any  enemy,  or  even 
ill-wiaher,  and  was  a  popular  man  in  such  public 


business  as  he  entered  into,  this  being  chieBy 
anything  connected  with  local  or  county  business, 
and  in  private  he  was  social  and  charitable. 

His  long  life  had  been  spent  almost  wholly  at 
his  home,  Valayne's  Park. 

During  his  first  wife's  time  he  had  indeed 
several  times  pleased  her  hy  goin^  for  short 
visits  to  Loudon ;  but,  excepting  this,  his  time, 
money  and  influence  had  all  been  8x>ent  in  his 
own  neighbourhood. 

During  the  last  few  years  in  some  ways  he 
had  certainly  seemed  a  little  eccentric ;  but  this 
tendency  was  so  entirely  confined  to  personal 
matters,  that  it  interfered  with  no  one,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  marked  than  the  way  he  kept  closely 
from  his  wife  the  least  thing  that  might  affect  her 
nervous  and  over-sensitive  temperament. 

Thus  he  had  carried  out,  unknown  to  her,  a 
strange  fancy  that  would  certainly  have  had  a 
very  disturbing  effect  upon  her  had  sne  been  aware 
of  it. 


CHAPTER  n. 


DISAFPEABAXCS. 


It  has  been  mentioned  that  one  of  the  cedar  trees 
for  which  Sir  Oliver  had  so  great  a  regard  was 
blown  down  in  a  storm.  This  tree  was  sawn  into 
planks  under  his  own  inspection.  For  three  years 
these  planks  were  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
position  for  their  oecoming  perfectly  dried  and 
seasoned,  and  they  were  then,  still  under  Sir 
Oliver's  instructions  and  his  almost  daily  inspec- 
tion,  fashioned  into  a  coffin,  designed  for  use 
when  his  earthly  life  should  end ;  and  of  all  that 
he  had  possessed,  he  would  want  only  this  and 
room  to  lay  it  in. 

That  Sir  Oliver  had  taken  this  unusual  pro- 
ceeding was  perfectly  well  known  to  very  nmny 
people,  and  certainly  to  every  one  in  the  country 
immediately  around,  excepting  to  his  wife. 

His  orders  on  this  point  were  too  strict  to  be 
evaded  even  by  a  talkative  waiting-maid,  and  as 
Lady  Valaynes  had  never  been  down  stairs  from 
the  time  this  was  done,  there  seemed  little  chance 
of  her  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  Probably, 
had  anything  so  unlikely  come  to  pass  as  that  she 
were  to  regain  health  and  the  power  of  walking, 
now  long  denied  to  her,  her  husband  would  have 
made  arrangements  different  to  those  by  which  he 
disposed  ad  interim  of  that  which  his  beloved 
cedar  tree  had  been  turned  into  in  the  last  stage 
of  its  existence. 

Few  men  would  have  cared  to  contemplate  the 
making  of  this  mournful  receptacle,  and  to  do 
so  seemed  especially  opposed  to  the  nature  of  one 
BO  cheery  as  Sir  Oliver,  enjoying  life  apparently 
as  if  he  were  half  a  century  younger,  ana  kuowing 
no  trouble  but  that  to  which  he  had  been  so  long 
accustomed — his  wife's  continued  illness. 

Yet  he  constantly  visited  the  carpenter  em- 
ployed at  the  work,  and  inspected  it  closely  as  it 

Erocccded.  To  this  man  he  said  one  day,  that  at 
is  age  accommodation  such  as  this  must  soon  be 
required,  that  he  especially  wished  to  be  enclosed 
in  his  own  cedar  tree,  and  that  it  would  greatly 
spare  the  feelings  of  his  wife  and  daughter  that, 
in  he  should  die  while  alone  in  the  house  with 
them,  as  from  the  frequent  absence  of  hiB 
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seemed  probable,  they  would  be  saved  the  distress 
that  would  be  occasioned  if  they  were  required  to 
direct  such  arrangements  as  he  had  taken  whoUj 
on  himself.  He  would  place,  he  said,  inside  this 
cofiiD,  when  completed,  directions  for  his  being 
laid  in  it;  in  whatever  clothes  he  died  in  there 
was  to  be  no  change,  and  that  he  should  be 
quietly  lowered  into  the  vault  of  his  forefathers 
without  any  pomp  or  ceremony  beyond  the  read- 
ing of  the  burial  service. 

The  man  listened  and  proceeded  with  his  work, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  baronet's  stepping 
into  it  one  day  and  lying  down  to  test  the  fitness 
of  its  proportions,  "  for,"  he  said,  "  I  find  I  'am 
still  getting  heavier,  and  it  would  be  a  bad  job 
at  last  if,  just  when  it  was  wanted,  they  found  it 
would  not  do." 

After  inspecting  and  watching  the  work  all 
through,  Sir  Oliver  himself  superintended  its 
removal. 

The  Valajnes  family,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
was  of  considerable  antiquity. 

On  the  confines  of  the  park  stood  a  small 
church  built  and  endowed  by  a  Sir  Oliver  Valay  nes 
four  centuries  before  this  time,  and,  as  was  shown 
by  an  inscription  on  a  brass  plate  let  into  the 
wall,  as  well  as  by  deeds  preserved  in  the  diocesan 
registry,  this  church  was  a  renewal  of  one  still 
more  ancient,  founded  by  a  yet  more  remote 
ancestor  of  the  present  family.  The  tomb  of  the 
crusading  Humfrey  Yalaynes  who  brought  home 
the  cedar  slips  was  originally  placed  in  it,  and  it 
remained  stifl,  though  not  as  it  had  been,  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  for  in  the  re-building — reno- 
vation we  should  call  it  now — this  part  of  the  old 
church  had  been  formed  into  a  side  chapel  to  the 
present  structure  and  appropriated  as  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  race  to  whose  liberality  the 
erection  of  the  church  was  chiefly  owing. 

Their  monuments  were  within  it,  their 
remains  rested  in  the  vault  below,  all  but  the 
Crusader,  who  was  believed  to  lie  inside  his 
tomb  cased  in  the  same  creamy  white  stone  of 
which  the  mansion  of  the  living  Yalaynes  was 
built,  but  here  smoothed  and  polished  up  like 
marble.  His  effigy  was  on  it,  all  in  chain  armour, 
with  helmet  ana  visor,  in  one  hand  a  crucifix ; 
the  other  held  a  sword,  and  surely  it  had  been  a 
trusty  sword,  and  of  true  and  well  forged  steel, 
for  its  owner  came  safely  back  to  plant  his  cedars, 
and  lived  to  see  that  they  took  kindly  to  the 
English  soil,  and  also  to  marry  the  lady  who,  with 
the  faithfulness  of  those  high-hearted  times,  had 
waited  for  him,  and  by  whom  he  left  three  sons, 
Oliver  and  Everard  and  Humfrey. 

Thither,  to  this  little  side  chapel,  sacred  alike 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  to  the  hope 
of  an  enduring  and  brighter  future.  Sir  Oliver  had 
his  cedar  coffin  brought,  and  laid  it  down  beside 
the  tomb  of  the  Crusader,  from  whom,  in  an  un- 
broken succession,  he  was  descended.  Nowhere 
could  it  have  been  more  completely  secure  from 
the  intrusive  hand  of  curiosity,  for  the  chapel 
was  closed  by  massive  iron  gates  always  kept 
locked,  save  when  thrown  open  to  admit  one  of 
the  Valaynes  to  the  last  home  of  their  ancestors ; 
but  the  keys  of  the  chapel  were  kept  by  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  being  therefore  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Oliver,  he  could  open  the  doors  for  the 
passage  of  what  had  probably  never  before  been 
taken  through  them,  an  unoccupied  cotlin. 


Secure  and  unmolested  as  it  lay  there,  it  was 
yet  by  no  means  in  privacy,  for  the  iron  gates, 
though  of  massive  structure,  were  of  an  o]>en 
design,  and  it  did  not  require  that  a  person  should 
be  close  to  them  to  see  what  lay  within.  There 
was  probably  not  one  of  the  ordinary  congrega- 
tion, perhaps  scarcely  one  of  the  parishioners, 
who  had  not,  through  the  wide  fret- work  of  thesa 
doors,  looked  in  at  the  unusual  spectacle. 

The  Crusader  they  were  well  used  to,  but 
this  

Various  were  the  opinions  about  it ;  many  the 
motives  assigned,  but  in  a  general  way  the  pro- 
ceeding was  condemned,  and,  having  said  that 
Sir  Oliver  had  become  rather  eccentric,  this  rela- 
tion will  perhaps  be  taken  in  proof  thereof. 

To  return  to  the  search  for  the  missing  baronet. 

Inquiries  were  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  a 
search  commenced  in  all  directions.  Colonel 
Bohnn.  at  the  request  of  Lady  Valajrnes,  taking 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  it. 

Sir  Oliver  was  found  to  have  passed  through  the 
small  village  close  to  Bohun  House  at  about  a 
quarter-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  was  traced  as  far 
as  a  turnpike  less  than  two  miles  from  his  own 
house.  This  turnpike  was  not  far  from  a  wood 
which  formed  the  nearest  point  in  that  quarter 
of  the  Valayne's  demesne,  and  through  which 
persons  coming  from  that  side  generally  took  their 
way  to  the  mansion,  the  entrance  gates  being 
farther  on. 

The  old  woman  who  kept  the  'pike  said  that 
Sir  Oliver  had  ridden  up  the  day  before  at  about 
a  quarter  to  one  o'clock,  or  may  be  a  few  minutes 
latier,  she  could  not  be  quite  exacts  as  she  never 
thought  the  time  would  be  wanted  like  this,  and 
had  not  marked  it  more  than  common;  but  he 
stopped  to  ask  her  about  her  family,  and  then 
trotted  away  into  the  wood. 

Beyond  this  all  effort  to  discover  any  trace  of 
Sir  Oliver  failed,  as  no  one  had  seen  him  from  the 
time  he  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  the  old 
turnpike  keeper. 

It  having  been  suggested  that  he  had  been  way- 
laid in  the  wood,  it  was  determined  that  a  careful 
examination  of  it  should  take  place,  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  every  one,  hady  Valaynes,  who 
had  not  left  her  rooms  for  long,  insisted  on  being 
well  wrapped  up  and  carried  to  an  open  carriage 
that  she  might  herself  superintend  the  search. 
The  wood  was  examined  almost  inch  by  inch,  but 
nowhere  could  any  traces  of  a  struggle  having 
taken  place  be  found,  and  on  the  grounil,  hard  and 
dry  under  the  summer  sun,  no  hoof  mark  could 
be  seen. 

Meantime  an  express  had  been  sent  to  London 
and  Cambridge,  summoning  Sir  Oliver's  two  sons, 
who  arrived  as  soon  as  the  journey  from  those 
places  conld  be  made  with  the  facilities  for  travel- 
ling that  then  existed. 

The  eldest  son  immediately  at  Lady  Yalaynes' 
request,  examined  his  father's  papers,  &c.,  and 
found  everything  correct  and  in  good  order,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  cash-box. 

Handbills  were  printed,  and  widely  circulated, 
describing  the  baronet  and  his  horse,  which  was 
also  missing,  and  might  well  be  recognized  by  its 
size,  being  a  very  large,  powerful  animal,  markeil 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  Messengers  were  dispatched 
to  all  the  fairs  not  only  in  the  coanty  where  theso 
things  happened,  but  also  in  those  adjoining,  in 
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iJie  hope  that  at  some  of  them  the  horse  might  be 
offered  for  sale,  and  large  rewards  were  advertised 
for  any  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  Sir  Oliver 
Valaynes,  but  all  in  vain. 

Lady  Valaynes  seemed  to  suffer  very  much 
after  the  unusual  exertion  of  going  to  the  wood. 
She  became  weaker  than  before,  and  her  very 
evident  grief,  aggravated  by  the  uncertainty  that 
attended  the  cause  of  it,  told  greatly  on  her 
already  debilitated  frame,  and  brought  on  a 
return  of  the  nervous  affection  she  had  before 
suffered  from,  and  which  of  late  years  had  been 
partially  subdued. 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  disapp>earance  of  one 
of  its  best-known  and  principal  inhabitants  set 
the  country  in  commotion.  Wonder  and  excite- 
ment prevailed,  and  all  sorts  of  rumours  iiew 
about,  one  being  that  Lady  Valaynes  was  privy 
to  the  cause  of  her  husband's  extraordinary 
absence  and  had  a  hand  in  bringing  it  about. 

This  malignant  idea  was  connected  with  her 
early  attachment  to  young  George  Ruraford. 
There  was  no  reason  why  anyone  should  have 
a  dislike  to  Lady  Valaynes. 

To  strangers,  and  the  pnblic  at  lar^e  in  her 
husband's  neighbourhood,  she  was  but  little 
known,  as  her  health  was,  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  married  life,  too  delicate  for 
receiving  or  entering  into  company.  This  ill- 
health  was  now  ascribed  to  fretting  at  having 
sacrificed  her  youthful  lover  to  the  rank  and 
wealth  of  a  man  who  was  more  than  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather.  Doctor  Rumford's  death 
was  denied,  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  lately 
been  in  communication  with  Lady  Valaynes. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  rumours  abroad — 
the  air  seemed  full  of  them.  The  envy  that  can 
distort  that  which  is  probable^and  natural,  gloats 
upon  a  strange  and  unnatural  mystery. 

It  was  kuown  there  was  something  peculiar  in 
the  way  the  Valaynes  property  was  held,  and 
this  very  partial  knowledge  was  applied  to  the 
disappearance  of  its  owner,  as  in  some  way 
accounting  for  it,  by  making  it  someone's  interest 
that  he  should  die  before  a  certain  date. 

The  real  fact  was  that  the  ancient  title-deeds, 
which  established  an  entail  limited  to  heirs  male, 
left  this  entail  on  the  lands  for  five  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  its  establishment.  The  wording 
ran,  translated  into  modern  phraseology :  **  And 
if  this  world,  which  for  its  wickedness  will  yet  be 
destroyed,  shall  last  beyond  that  time,  he  who  is 
then  possessor  of  De  VaJeynes  lands  (the  name 
was  formerly  written  thus)  shall  mete  them  out 
and  dispose  of  them  as  he  shall  think  fit,  having 
regard  to  the  glory  of  God  by  still  maintaining 
the  chapelry,  and  the  good  of  man  by  causing  a 
right  and  just  holding  of  the  lands  of  De 
Valeynes  to  be  then  newly  made,  always  minding 
that  these  lands  are  held  from  the  crown  of  this 
realm  of  England  for  the  payment  at  every  Yule- 
tide  of  one  penny  of  lawful  coin." 

The  five  hundred  years  mentioned  in  this  deed 
expired  after  Sir  Oliver  had  been  for  some  years 
married  to  his  first  wife,  and  it  was  probably 
because  the  succession  to  the  Valaynes,  property 
was  thus  not  secured  to  the  eldest  son,  that  the 
chief  part  of  his  mother's  large  property  devolved 
upon  nim. 

Sir  Oliver  Valaynes,  punctual  as  he  was  to 
any  appointment  he  had  made,  was  yet  most 


dilatory  in  matters  of  business,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  there  was  in  getting  him  to  make  up 
his  mind  when  there  were  several  courses  open  to 
him  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  until 
what  now  appeared  to  be  the  end  of  his  life  he 
had  not  made  any  legal  arrangement  regarding 
his  estate,  if  after  his  death  confusion,  and  per- 
haps disputes  were  to  be  avoided. 

A  few  years  before,  he  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  doing  so.  Deeds  had  been  prepared  for 
this  purpose  by  Mr.  Lay  ton,  an  elderly  solicitor 
who  had  long  done  Sir  Oliver's  business,  his 
father  before  him  having  also  long  been  law 
agent  to  the  Valaynes  property,  but  these  deeds 
had  not  been  signed  when  Mr.  Layton  suddenly 
died,  and  leaving  only  a  family  of  daughters,  his 
business  passed  into  other  hands,  being  purchased 
by  a  solicitor  living  also  in  the  county  town. 

Sir  Oliver  left  his  business  with  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Chester,  but  he  never  was  on  the  same  terms 
of  kindly  familiarity  with  him  as  had  charac- 
terized his  intercourse  with  his  friend  and  adviser 
Mr.  Layton. 

Excepting  Colonel  Bohnn,  Mr.  Layton  was  the 
only  person  who  could  have  done  what  both  of  them 
did  more  than  once — remonstrated  with  Sir  Oliver 
about  the  unsettled  state  of  his  affairs. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Oliver,"  Mr.  Layton  would  say, 
"  depend  upon  it,  if  things  remain  this  way,  the 
end  of  it  will  be,  the  estate  will  have  to  be  settled 
in  Chancery — a  most  costly  and  tedious  proceed- 
ing, and  very  likely  to  leave  things  far  enough 
from  what  you  would  wish.  No  man  dies  an 
hour  the  sooner  for  making  his  will." 

Sir  Oliver  was  very  sure  of  this,  but  in  his 
case  he  said  there  was  so  much  to  consider,  and 
more  than  once  he  ended  by  saying,  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction — "  Lady  Valaynes  is  all  right,  will  or 
no  will ; "  and  this  was  true,  for  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  he  had  settled  on  her  a  very  handsome 
jointure,  and  also  for  a  residence  Valaynes  Park, 
adding,  however,  that  the  mansion  being  so  com- 
modious it  was  his  wish  that  any  of  his  children 
who  might  wish  to  live  in  it  should  do  so,  there 
being  ample  room  for  more  than  one  establishment, 
and  ne  also  directed  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to 
Lady  Valaynes  yearly  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  house,  which,  from  the  great  age  of 
some  parts  of  it,  frequently  required  outlay. 

This  marriage  settlement,  more  liberal  than 
that  made  on  his  first  wealthy  bride,  was  actually 
the  only  legal  document  that  would  be  in  force  at 
his  death,  unless  he  took  steps  to  the  contrary, 
and  it  was  after  Mr.  Layton  had  put  this  plainly 
before  him  that  Sir  Oliver  gave  directions  for  the 
preparing  of  the  deeds  that  still  lay  unsigned  in 
nis  desk  when  Mr.  Layton  died. 

Lady  Valaynes  knew  scarely  anything  of  busi- 
ness. Probably  she  did  not  know  or  understand 
the  position  of  her  husband's  estate,  but  she  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  justice ; 
and  as  he  had  told  her  that  her  son  Everard 
should  be  well  provided  for,  she  had  no  solicitude 
on  the  subject,  though  she  knew  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  his  eldest  brother,  or  rather  step- 
brother, would  occupy  a  superior  position. 

When  Sir  Oliver  told  her,  as  he  bade  her  good- 
by  the  day  he  went  over  to  Colonel  Bohun's,  that 
he  was  tak  ing  some  documents  to  be  signed,  she 
remembered  his  telling  her  before  Mr.  Lay  ton's 
death  that  he  was  preparing  deeds  for  him,  and 
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she  wondered  if  they  had  lain  so  long  unsigned, 
and,  not  liking  to  detain  him  then,  thought  she 
would  ask  him  about  it  on  his  return. 

Sir  Oliver  said  **  deeds ; "  he  did  not  use  the 
word "  will ; "  for  in  her  low,  nervous  state  his 
wife  could  not  bear  the  least  allusion  that  re- 
minded her  that  from  the  disparity  in  ago  between 
her  and  her  husband,  there  was  a  likelinood  that 
in  the  course  of  nature  she  would  be  left  without 
him. 

That  evening  at  Bohun  House  the  Colonel  and 
his  brother-in-law.  Archdeacon  Wynter,  had  wit- 
nessed Sir  Oliver's  signature  to  two  bulky  parch- 
ments, they  also  signing  the  same  afterwards  as 
witnesses ;  but  of  the  purport  of  these  documents 
they  knew  nothing.  As  he  returned  them  to  the 
capacious  pocket  of  wbich  the  broad  tails  then 
attached  to  gentlemen's  coats  were  so  capable,  he 
said  to  Colonel  Bohun — 

'*  There  !  that's  done  at  last;  things  will  be  all 
right  after  this." 

Lost,  with  their  lost  owner  ! 

When  at  length  several  months  had  passed,  and 
no  trace  whatever  of  him  they  searched  for  had 
been  obtained,  Mr.  Valaynes  and  his  sister  repre- 
sented to  their  step-mother  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  continuing  a  search,  that  if  any  clue  were  to  be 
had,  they  would  long  since  have  discovered  it,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  see  the  force  of  their  reasoning, 
and  to  consent  to  trust  to  time  as  the  only  pos- 
sible exponent  of  the  mystery ;  but  from  that 
hour  her  health  declined  more  and  more,  until  six 
months  after  the  disappearance  of  her  husband 
she  died. 

Before  her  death  she  expressed  a  wish  that  her 
remains  should  be  placed  in  the  family  vault, 
between  Sir  Oliver's  father  and  mother,  as  she 
could  not  have  her  last  resting-place  beside 
him. 

In  order  to  show  their  affection  and  esteem  for 
their  step-mother,  and  also  their  entire  and  utter 
contempt  for  and  disbelief  in  the  malignant 
rumour  regarding  her,  which  she  had  never 
known,  but  which  had  so  annoyed  them,  Mr. 
Yalaynes  and  his  sister  determined  to  give  her 
the  most  magnificent  funeral  possible,  and  accord- 
ingly invited  all  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and 
even  some  from  the  neighbouring  counties  to 
attend,  whilst  they  also  wrote  to  every  friend  of 
their  father's  whom  they  could  think  of,  and 
requested  all  the  tenants  on  the  extensive  estates 
to  be  present  at  the  obsequies  of  Lady  Valaynes. 
Her  own  son  Everard  had  been  summoned  from 
Cambridge,  when  her  increased  illness  became 
apparent,  and  was  with  her  for  more  than  a 
week  before  she  at  last  rather  suddenly  sank  and 
died. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next  number.) 
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CLAD  in  all  his  richest  emblems,  who  is't  lies 
so  calm  asleep  P 
]^ote  the  helmet  on  his  pillow  where  he  rests  in 

slumber  deep ; 
See  the  sword,  all  bent  and  twisted  in  some  olden, 

long-won  fray. 
Scent  the  lilies  love  has  gathered  for  his  last,  best 
bed  to-day. 


He  the  warrior,  ho  the  hero,  lies  there,  conquered 

pale  and  still ; 
He  may  never  break  the  silence  that  has  stayed 

his  iron  will. 
See !  upon  his  lips  a  Presence  lays  a  calm  and 

wondrous  hand  ; 
See  !  surprise  upon  the  eyelids  death  has  clasped 

in  ice-like  band. 

Slowly,  slowly,  ever  slowly,  past  the  flower- encum- 
bered bier, 

Those  he  loved  and  those  he  hated  pass  beside 

him  lying  here ; 
Pass  the  women-folk  who  worshipped ;  pass  the 

men  by  glory  crazed; 
Pass  the  lips  that  whispered  scandal ;  pass  the 

lips  that  ever  praised. 

What  is  this  ?   Low  wails,  and  weary,  fall  upon 

the  listening  ear : 
Sobs  of  widows,  plaints  of  orphans ;  clash  of  sword 

and  sweep  of  spear — 
Wave,  oh  flags !  sound  out,  oh  trumpets  I  Take 

no  heed  of  child  or  wife  ; 
This  is  glory,  oh  ye  people  I  this  the  noble  end  of 

strife ! 

On  they  come— a  shadowy  phalanx :  does  he  hear 
them  as  he  lies ; 

Does  the  echo  of  his  glory  drown  in  death  sad 
widow's  cries  P 

See  the  stars  upon  the  bosom  of  the  new -enfran- 
chised dead ! 

See  he  clasps  a  marshal's  baton :  'twas  for  these 
his  soldiers  bled ! 

Tramping,  tramping,  ghostly  armies  glide  along ; 

where  watch  their  time 
Phantom  sentries.   Mail-clad  warriors,  pass  by, 

murdered  in  their  prime. 
Do  the  lilies  fade  a  little,  do  the  trappings  just 

wax  dim, 

As  the  souls  of  those  he  slaughtered  wander  past, 
and  glance  at  him  P 

Glory,  glory — mail-clad  glory  I  stand  beside,  pro- 
tect your  son  I 

In  your  name  he  led  his  soldiers,  'twas  for  you 
tnese  deeds  were  done : 

You  must  stand  and  watch  the  lev^e  he  is  holding 
— 'tis  his  last — 

'Tis  your  hand  must  guard  his  body  till  this  fear- 
ful crowd  has  passed  I 

Glory,  glory !  What  is  glory  P  Answer,  oh  thou 
mighty  dead ! 

Bibbons,  honours,  stars  and  crosses;  broken 
hearts,  wounds  running  red  ? 

Better  far  the  poor  and  wretched  wept  their  bene- 
factor there ; 

Better  than  applause  of  millions  is  a  gently  whis- 
pered prayer ! 

Let  him  rest  where  low  he  lieth,  worn  and  shat- 
tered in  the  fray ; 

Fold  the  flag  across  the  coffin,  for  the  evening 
groweth  grey. 

He  must  meet  his  soldiers  boldly  'mid  the  shadows 
round  his  bed ; 

And  let  lustice  cope  with  glory  for  the  honours 
of  the  dead ! 

J.  E.  Panton. 
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•'FAINT  HEART  FAITHFUL." 
A  Story  op  a  Oathedeal  Town. 

BY  EDWIN  WFELPTON, 
Author  of  *•  Meadowsweet,'* "  A  Lincolnsbire  Heroine,"  &o. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 
DICK  DBYEN8BY  IN  TROUBLE. 

AYLMER  walked  home  thoughtfully.  The  Des- 
forges  were  his  best  friends ;  indeed,  he  looked 
up  to  Mrs.  Desforges.  On  many  occasions  he  had 
been  grateful  for  her  sympathy  and  friendship. 
The  Desforges  were  a  childless  couple,  well  on  m 
middle  life,  and  they  always  evinced  a  great 
interest  in  young  people.  The  doctor  considered 
himself  bound  in  f  nendly  regard  to  Aylmer — that 
Aylmer  had  an  especial  claim  upon  them — for  he 
had  promised  the  young  man's  father  to  look  after 
him.  The  Devenseys  had  always  been  sore  because 
of  the  Desforges  partizanship  for  Aylmer.  Deven- 
sey  once  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  remonstrate 
with  his  partner  for  his  partialities,  but  Desforges 
replied  with  so  much  spirit  that  Devensey  felt 
himself  humiliated,  taking  good  care  never  to 
venture  on  the  topic  again.  Aylmer  would  never 
have  known  of  this  but  for  Mrs.  Desforges,  and 
she  let  it  slip  in  an  unguarded  moment. 

Aylmer's  mind  dwelt  on  what  had  passed  this 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Desforges  spoke  strongly  when 
she  was  deepl}'  moved — ^never  unless.  If  she  had 
her  fads,  she  was  never  an  impulsive  woman — 
soon  hot,  soon  cold.  After  what  she  had  said, 
Aylmer's  hopeless  feeling  was  intensified.  Edith 
Heron  would  succumb.  He  had  been  moat 
guarded,  he  thought;  it  was  impossible  the 
Desforges  could  think  that  he  had  been  deeply 
stirred.  If  he  could  but  see  more  of  her ! 
He  was  pretty  well  informed  by  Dick  Devensey 
of  the  manner  in  which  Edith  Heron  passed  her 
day.  She  xeldom  missed  the  cathedral  service. 
The  dean's  children  would  accompany  her,  no 
doubt.  It  was  seldom  that  he  attended  service 
on  a  week-day.  Many  people  went  in  the  summer 
half  an  hour  before  service  because  the  nave  was 
cool,  sauntering  noiselessly  up  and  down,  threading 
the  slender  shafts,  their  eyes  lifted  up  to  the 
beautiful  stained  glass.  He  was  near  the  minster; 
he  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  the  hour  when 
prayers  commenced.  He  hurried  along,  and 
gained  a  small  door,  at  which  stood  a  verger.  It 
was  a  sudden  impulse,  and  he  was  in  time ;  another 
verger  was  about  closing  the  side  door  of  the 
chapel.  Had  he  gone  round  to  the  western  door, 
which  was  more  generally  used,  he  would  have 
been  late.  He  entered  by  the  Galilee  porch ; 
the  door  was  standing  a  little  open  or  he  might 
have  passed  on,  and  the  impulse  died  away. 
Though  not  generally  known,  the  door  in  the 
Galilee  was  never  fastened  until  late,  so  that  any 
one  from  the  dean's  or  the  precentor's  might  pass 
through  the  minster  Instead  of  going  round. 
Aylmer  had  often  noticed  the  door  ajar,  but  he 
had  thought  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  the 
vergers  who  lived  in  cottages  adjacent.  As  he 
passed  through,  his  mind  oddly  enough  forgot  the 
impulse  thatliad  caused  him  to  enter.  He  passed 


into  the  chapel  mechanically,  then  as  suddenly 
recollected  himself,  and  his  eyes  glanced  across  to 
where  the  Dean's  family  was  accustomed  to  sit 
He  noticed  the  Dean's  wife,  the  children,  and  also 
Edith  Heron.  A  verger  recognizing  him,  led  him 
up  to  a  prebend's  stall  directly  opposite.  Aylmer, 
thus  enthroned,  had  a  fair  view  of  the  people  on 
the  other  side. 

Edith  Heron  rose  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  prayer-book,  the  two  children  with  her 
as  devout.  The  organ  rippled  and  floated  and 
burst  into  broad  and  deep  harmony,  and  Aylmer 
almost  felt  himself  in  another  world  with  the 
glorious  tones  swelling  about,  rising  up  among 
the  arches,  dying  softly  away  in  the  radiating 
roof. 

The  choristers  had  come  in  and  taken  their 
places,  and  after  them  the  deacons  and  canons. 
They  sat  and  rose  again.  He  forgot  himself ;  he 
became  conscious  that  his  eyes  were  resting  upon 
Edith  Heron,  that  she  had  become  conscious  of 
his  gaze.  Had  he  given  offence  P  Her  eyes  seemed 
to  meet  his  a  little  defiantly.  He  felt  sorry ;  then 
fancied  that  hers  fell.  Had  she  observed  that  he 
was  contrite  and  wishful  to  remove  an  ill  im- 
pression P 

Aylmer  always  sang  at  pravers ;  he  knew  that 
his  voice  was  not  remarcable,  but  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  it.  He  knew  that  he  had  not  a  clear 
tone,  that  he  had  not  much  compass,  but  he 
always  flattered  himself  that  he  had  ear  sufficient 
to  prevent  him  from  making  discord.  This  after- 
noon he  sang  fervidly.  He  felt  himself  as  familiar 
as  the  choristers  with  the  chants,  and  he  was 
very  mindful  not  to  clash  with  the  boys  when  he 
came  to  the  soprano,  or  with  the  altos.  When  the 
reader  stood  at  the  eagle  he  reasoned  with  himself 
that  with  tact  he  could  look  about  him  without 
apparently  scanning  any  one,  and  have  people 
believe  that  he  was  attentive.  Few  were  the 
worshippers  he  noted.  Saving  the  precinct  people, 
few  the  townsfolk.  A  sprinkling  of  strangers 
were  noticeable,  their  eyes  wandering,  their 
attitudes  serious  and  alert.  The  beautiful  service 
was  not  appreciated  so  much  in  the  town  as  it 
should  have  been.  Tom  felt  that  he  ought  never 
to  miss  it.  Many  an  afternoon  he  might  come. 
Then  he  began  to  frame  excuses  for  his  past  non- 
attendance.  There  was  his  fear  of  being  out  of 
the  way  should  a  patient  call,  or  a  message  come 
for  him  to  go  out  of  town  ;  a  professional  man 
has  to  hold  himself  in  readiness.  Now  and  again 
his  eyes  went  across  to  the  Dean's  pew,  and  he 
would  be  a  little  taken  aback,  for  each  time  the 
lady  seemed  to  become  aware  that  he  was  trans- 
gressing again.  She  seemed  fearful  herself  of 
being  detected  detecting  him,  and  she  would  look 
another  way  or  lower  her  eyes. 

At  last  she  met  his  look  (juietly,  and  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  continue  staring  at  her.  Then  came 
the  anthem.  Tom  was  a  long  time  before  he  forgot 
Grouch  in  G.  A  shade  of  annoyance  marred  tbis 
solaceful  hour.  At  its  close  Tom  observed  the 
organist  come  forward  and  scan  the  congregation 
from  his  coign  of  vantage,  then  retire  as  if  satisfied. 
Evidently,  Tom  thought,  he  wished  to  see  if 
Edith  Heron  had  attended  the  service  that  after- 
noon. 

Aylmer  went  out  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
feeling  a  little  ruffled.  But  what  occasion  was 
there  for  grinding  of  teeth,  if  the  man  did  chose 
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to  emerge  from  a  small  doorway  to  intercept 
Miss  Heron,  to  hold  her  in  conversation  for  a  few 
moments.  There  was  no  edict  against  such  a  pro- 
ceeding Aylmer  well  knew,  but  he  could  not  help 
turning  his  head.  The  fellow's  face  was  wreathea 
with  smiles;  how  conceited  and  self-satisfied  the 
fellow  evidently  was  !  He  was  certainly  a  syco- 
phant. Aylmer  felt  that  had  the  presumptuous 
being  more  size  about  him  he  would  be  a  proper 
subject  to  kick.  But  no  heightened  colour  suffused 
her  face,  no  smile  lit  up  her  countenance.  8he 
did  not  exhibit  much  interest ;  she  on]3r  responded 
with  a  grave  and  slight  inclination,  which 
afforded  Aylmer  much  satisfaction. 

**  SJie  is  not  desperately  taken  with  him,** 
soliloquised  Tom,  hopefully.  But  he  could  not 
stay  and  spy  upon  them,  and  watch  how  they 
comported  themselves.  Concentrating  his  curiosity 
in  his  ears,  he  was  made  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  organist  had  returned  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  that  the  lady  was  close  behind  him. 

**  I  should  like  to  keep  a  woman's  life  bright," 
he  murmured  to  himself,  with  a  distinctive  wish, 
"  her  life  bright  Will  her  life  be  brighter  than 
it  has  been  P  Not  with  him.  She  will  bo  a  slave 
to  liim !  But  what  could  I  offer  her  ?  I've  seen 
them  "—he  muttered,  compassionately  (of  course 
he  was  thinking  of  married  women  anxious  with 
their  responsibilities,  their  narrow  incomes) — 
'*  harassed  with  their  petty  cares,  and  I  have 
pitied  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I 
wonder  how  she  is  fixed  for  books !  I  snould  think 
that  cad  thinks  she  can  exist  on  his  music.  I 
should  like  to  jerk  him  over  one  of  his  own  bars." 

Aylmer  had  reached  his  room  thus  musing,  and 
ensconcing  himself  in  his  easy-chair  he  ran  his  eye 
over  his  bookshelves.  "  1  wonder  whore  her  taste 
lies ! " 

Then  he  threw  himself  back  disconsolately. 
**  This  will  never  do,"  he  muttered.  **  I  shall  soon 
be  good  for  nothing.  Heigho!  I  wonder  what 
has  oecome  of  Dick ;  it  seems  an  age  since  last  I 
saw  him.  Now  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  such 
fellows  are  useful;  they  do  enliven  dull  folk. 
This  room  has  another  aspect  to  me  when  he  is  in 
it.  I  almost  wish  I  had  cultivated  people  a  little 
more.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  living  so  much  to 
one's  self.  I  wonder  if  the  fellow  will  drop  in  to- 
night.   I  have  half  a  mind  to  send  him  a  note." 

Aylmer  felt  himself  eager  for  Dick's  company. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  to  turn  Dick's  loquacity 
into  a  channel  which  must  lead  the  ingenuous 
fellow  into  a  description  of  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  people  in  tne  quaint  corner  house.  Tom 
fell  to  staring  out  of  window ;  the  view  was  limited, 
but  not  unlovely.  He  had  a  pleasant  grass  plot ; 
in  the  centre  a  gigantic  pear  tree  flourished,  and 
round  the  stem  he  had  constructed  with  his  own 
hands  a  shady  seatage.  There  were  flowers  and 
shrubs,  too,  and  a  battlemented  summer-house 
which  he  utilized  as  his  surgery.  It  was  a  curious 
house;  the  part  Aylmer  occupied  was  what  is 
termed  a  "jump  "  on  a  still  older  building — it  was 
loftier,  and  had  a  portico  with  pillars.  The  old 
part  of  the  house  was  picturesque  with  ivy,  and 
the  newer  part  was  festooned  with  wisteria.  Every- 
one called  the  place  '*  Bachelor's  Hall,"  and  the 
name  suited  it ;  it  was  scarcely  large  enough  for  a 
married  couple. 

Aylmer  had  hitherto  prided  himself  on  his 
hermitage,  on  his  monkish  way  of  life.   He  had 
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been  content  with  certain  honours  gained  coming 
after  close  application,  they  seemed  to  make  up  for 
a  solitary  companionless  life,  they  were  proofs  of 
industry  and  intelligence.  Puffed  up  with  this 
false  pride,  he  had  been  wont  to  look  back  upon 
his  life  with  satisfaction,  declaring  to  himself  that 
if  he  had  to  live  it  over  again,  he  would  follow  the 
same  course.  He  had  doubted  whether  he  should 
be  happier  with  a  change  of  condition.  But  now 
he  began  to  feel  his  pride  and  his  theories  shallow, 
all  his  struggling  and  endurance  a  waste.  Does 
not  the  man  fettering  his  soul,  seeking  after  fancied 
distinction  or  treasure,  wake  up  some  day  and 
wish  that  he  could  shake  off  the  crust  of  his  old 
philosophies  ?  He  awakes  to  the  grim  realization 
of  a  possible  future,  he  begins  to  dread  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  lonely  old  a^e.  He  bewails  the  absence 
of  the  beautiful  in  his  Lfe.  The  real  treasure  and 
honour  he  has  failed  to  reach  or  suffered  it  to 
escape  him. 

Aylmer  took  up  the  Lancet.  He  heard  his 
housekeeper  at  the  door.  He  almost  wished  for 
smoking  time.  He  almost  felt  sure  Dick  would 
come  in,  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  cheerful 
with  the  possibility.  He  would  sound  the  volatile 
fellow  and  get  all  out  of  him  concerning  the  Dean 
and  the  Dean's  wife,  this  Pulsford,  and  how  the 
tide  was  running.  There  had  been  a  friendship 
between  Edward  Porofret  the  Dean's  son  and 
Dick.  Ted  Porafret  was  a  year  or  two  older  than 
Dick,  but  Dick  had  always  sought  his  friends 
among  his  seniors.  Young  Pomtret  was  now  at 
Oxford,  but  the  friendship  was  still  fast  and  firm, 
on  the  strength  of  it  Dick  had  the  entree  at  the 
Deanery,  Dr.  Devensey  winking  at  Dick's  idleness 
when  young  Pomfret  was  at  home.  It  was 
whispered  a  rich  living  in  the  gift  of  his  uncle 
Lord  Worksop  was  reserved  for  Pomfret^  and  the 
living  was  close  to Treminster.  Edward  Pomfret's 
mother  had  been  first  wife  to  the  Dean. 

"  I  shouldn't  care  to  go  there,"  soliloquized 
Aylmer,  "  I  shouldn't  care  for  the  Dean's  over- 
dressed wife.  How  that  quiet  old  man  endures 
her  ^audy  hues  I  cannot  conceive.  As  Pm  alive 
that  is  Dick's  foot  on  the  gravel.  What  is  in  the 
wind  now  H  He  has  a  mure  serious  look  on  his 
face  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  there 
before." 

"  I'm  off ! "  exclaimed  Dick,  almost  breathless, 
"  there's  been  fireworks  at  our  place.  All  through 
that  hanged  fellow  who  goes  sneaking  to  Lady 
Mary's.  He  has  got  it  into  his  miserable  head 
that  I  am  his  rival,  that  I  have  a  mean  desire  to 
supplant  him.  It  appears  he  has  been  making 
our  Cicely  his  confidante.  He  thinks  Edith  has 
been  cool  with  him  the  last  day  or  two.  I  walked 
to  the  Deanery  with  her  this  afternoon,  that  is  my 
offence." 

"  I  never  saw  you  there  ?  " 

**  No,  I  don't  go  inside  often,  sometimes  I  hang 
round  when  people  are  leaving.  I  saw  you  bustling 
into  the  Bail.  I  know  you  by  your  back  and  the 
colour  of  your  hair." 

"  Why  where  were  you  P  "  asked  Aylmer  quickly. 

"  Oh — under  the  Exchequer  Arch,  young  Poles- 
hurst  had  come  out  of  that  fusty  Doctor's  commons 
of  theirs  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The  place 
smells  of  signed,  sealed  and  delivered." 

"  I  hadn  t  the  slightest  intention  of  annoying 
the  humbug,"  continued  Dick,  **  but  he  has  his 
eye  upon  me  it  seems.  Happening  to  me^t  Cicely, 
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I  don't  know  what  he  said  and  she  said ;  but  there 
he  opened  out  his  budget,  pouting  and  whining 
because  of  his  mistress's  coolness,  doubting 
whether  I  was  the  honourable  fellow  he  had 
always  supposed  me  to  be.  Why  isn^t  there  a 
fair  held  for  all  comers— if  I  did  march  off  with 
his  fiancee — ** 

" Fiancee"  stammered  Aylmer,  " has  it  got  so 
far  as  that?" 

"  Perhaps  that  is  premature,"  admitted  Dick, 
"but  if  1  had  been  her  lover,  and  felt  myself 
under  a  cloud  I  would  have  had  it  out  with 
her." 

"  You  have  determined  to  he  off,  as  you  elegantly 
put  it,  because  of  so  foolish  a  business,  so  trivial 
an  affair.  Sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea — I 
thought  better  of  yon,  Dick ;  I  thought  you  had 
more  common  sense." 

"Trivial!  But  you  haven't  heard  all.  The 
governor  takes  it  seriously,  he  thought  I  had  no 
business  to  flirt  or  endeavour  to  flirt  with  young 
ladies.  They  should  feel  themselves  bound  by  tbeir 
engagements — and  I,  well  I  am  a  bad  lot,  it  was 
gross  and  ungentlemanly  of  me.  I  had  to  listen  to 
an  account  of  my  nefarious  transactions  from  my 
youth  up,  the  whole  of  the  debtor  side.  I  know 
there  is  not  anything  on  the  other.  Furthermore 
that  it  was  high  time  I  began  to  think  seriously 
of  earning  my  own  living." 

"That  is  quite  correct,"  said  Aylmer,  com- 
posedly. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Dick,  shamefacedly,  "I  must 
own  that  was  reasonable  enough." 

"  Naturally  your  father  would  not  wish  you  to 
make  trouble,"  went  on  the  peacemaker. 

"Oh,"  said  Dick,  generously,  "I blame  the  miser- 
able swain  for  it  all.  Of  course  it  was  all  true — 
my  past  worthlessness — but  I  didn't  like  to  be 
told  I  was  foolishly  entangling  a  young  lady, 
perhaps  causing  her  future  trouble,  and  that  it 
was  ridiculous  for  me  to  think  of  marriage.  What 
cut  me  more  was  the  governor  inferring  that 
Edith  ought  to  know  better.  Why  Tom,  it  is 
such  foolishness  to  judge  her — however,  he  wound 
up  by  telling  me  to  marry,  I  should  then  be 
ooliged  to  do  something,  only  I  was  to  locate 
myself  in  some  other  town  and  give  him  a  chance 
of  still  holding  up  his  head." 

Aylmer  saw  it  all.  The  Devenscys  were  afraid 
lest  Dick  should  rival  Mr.  Pulsford.  They  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  Dick  marrying  prematurely,  a  girl 
his  senior — and  without  money  or  influence. 
Dick  would  be  throwing  his  chances  away.  His 
intimacy  at  the  Deanery  would  go  for  nothing. 
Something  might  occur  there  when  Edward  Pom- 
fret  was  at  home  that  might  throw  a  well 
dowered  girl  in  the  lad's  way,  for  Dick  was  a 
dark,  handsome  fellow,  and  the  fair  sex  prefer 
the  brigand  style  of  men. 

"  So  I  am  determined  to  be  off","  resumed  Dick, 
for  Aylmer  had  not  answered  him. 

"By  the  next  train?"  assumed  Aylmer  with 
mock  approval. 

"  I  don't  know,**  stammered  Dick,  "that's  awful 
sudden.  But  hang  me,  I  think  I  will.  Let  me 
see,  it  goes  through  at  nine." 

"Too  late  a  train,  Dick,  if  you  mean  town. 
Although  an  express,  you  would  arrive  at  King's 
Cross  after  midnight,  you  don't  pretend  to  know 
London." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  as  if  I  never  had  been  there." 


"  I  think  you  had  better  sleep  on  it,  Dick.  It 
is  surprising  how  one's  mind  alters  after  a  night  s 
rest.  One  is  scarcely  the  same  being,  one's  im- 
pressions chaujre  so  astonishingly.  Your  people 
are  not  aware  of  this  sudden  determination." 

"  I  told  them — I  p;ave  them  to  understand  they 
would  be  relieved  of  my  unwelcome  visage." 

"Forgot  yourself!"  suggested  Tom,  regret  in 
his  voice. 

"  No,"  stammered  Dick,  "  I  scarcely  know  what 
I  did  say  I  was  so  indignant,  I  felt  it  was  all  so 
foolish  And  unjust." 

•*  Just  so,  wait  till  morning,  go  back  home  to- 
night. Unless  you  forgot  yourself  more  than  I 
can  believe  it  of  you,  you  can  do  that.  You 
could  have  a  shakedown  here  were  it  shelter  you 
wanted,  and  we  could  then  talk  it  over  in  the 
morning.  Have  some  settled  plan,  my  dear  fellow, 
before  you  rush  up  to  that  tnrobbin^  life.  I  do 
not  suppose  you  had  thought  of  anything.  What- 
ever you  do  don't  leave  your  home  in  a  bitter 
spirit,  leaving  a  bitterness  behind  you.  That 
alone  would  cripple  me.  As  for  that  miserable 
cur,  cut  him,  treat  him  with  the  contempt  he 
deserves.  I  don't  know  that  ever  I  took  much 
notice  of  him  until  this  afternoon,  I  did  scan  his 
face  well,  you  were  always  talking  of  him,"  said 
Aylmer  lamelv. 

"  Well,  and  what  is  your  opinion  of  him  P  ** 
asked  Dick,  with  cheerful  expectation. 

**  Not  amended  with  the  version  of  your  troubles, 
Dick." 

"Why  don't  you  creep  up  to  Edith  Heron, 
Aylmer  P  She  would  make  a  capital  wife — what 
is  money?"  Dick  spoke  most  insinuatingly, yet 
boldly. 

"  Creep — no,  I  must  go  boldly  or  not  at  all. 
You  wretch,  you  wish  me  to  avenge  you,  do 
you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  be  thrown  away,"  de- 
clared Dick  firmly,  "  it  amounts  to  that.  They 
are  not  flush  at  Lady  Mary's,  Edith  feels  herself 
on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground.  Both  the  women  are 
down  and  they  are  prepared  to  believe  themselves 
forsaken.  I  thought  this  afternoon  she  looked 
Bad— Edith  I  mean." 

"Now  sit  down  here  and  take  one  of  those 
cigars,"  said  Aylmer,  moving  with  his  foot  the 
ottoman,  "  and  don*t  try  to  make  me  as  miserable 
as  yourself.  Let  us  talk  about  yourself  to-night 
instead  of  in  the  morning." 

Aylmer  felt  this  was  exactly  the  line  he  had 
chalked  out  when  wishing  for  Dick's  company; 
but  then  he  had  not  bargained  for  deep  shadows, 
he  wished  for  rose  colour. 

"  I've  told  you  plenty  about  myself,"  answered 
Dick  sourly. 

"Ah,  but  what  you  intended  doing— -I  mean. 
Some  ideas  you  must  have  had." 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  meant  doing,"  said 
Dick  gloomily. 

"And  had  nothing  suggested  itself  to  you?" 
inquired  Aylmer. 

"  Wdl,  Aylmer,  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  ail.  You  know  here  I  have  been  a  star  in 
amateur  theatricals.  I  can  sing  a  decent  song, 
thump  a  tunc  out  of  a  piano ;  perhaps  I  might 
get  on  as  a  super  in  some  London  theatre  and 
wait  my  opportunity.  I  expect  at  home  they 
would  consider  it  a  deep  disgrace,  if  I  went  on  the 
boards  to  earn  my  living.   That  is  just  what  the 
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pater  says  of  anything  that  is  not  particularly 
creditable,  at  which  I  am  cm  fait  I  have  amused 
the  people  here  as  a  Christy  Minstrel,  you  know  a 
town  man  said  I  was  the  only  actor  in  *  Pickwick,* 
and  what  did  you  say  yourself  about  *  Jeremy 
DiddlerP'you  said  tool  made  a  capital  policeman 
in  the  '  Area  Belle.'  You  can't  unsay  what  you 
said,  that  our  piece  went  better  than  it  did  given 
by  professionals  in  Morport." 

I  have  no  intention  of  eating  my  words  my 
dear  fellow,"  answered  Tom,  "  you  did  well  all  of 
you,  but  remember  what  awful  messes  you  had 
that  no  one  suspected.  It  is  different  when  you 
come  to  adopt  tne  thing  aA  a  livelihood.  I  can't 
say  I  am  in  a  position  U>  give  you  the  shady  side 
of  the  profession,  but  I  have  an  idea  there  is  some 
hard  buffeting." 

Aylmer  remembered  to  have  had  a  decided 
opinion  of  Dick's  talent,  but  he  knew  Dick  too 
well,  he  did  not  wish  to  encourage  him  to  embark 
in  such  a  venturesome  course.  It  was  too  peril- 
ous. The  probability  of  failure  was  something 
serious  to  contemplate. 

"  So  long  as  I  got  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,"  said  Dick  modestly,  "I  would 
begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder." 

"You  would  have  to  do  that,"  said  Aylmer, 
"but  then  think  of  your  friends." 

Aylmer  himself  had  not  the  stupid  idea  that  a 
person  bred  well  was  degrading  himself  choosing 
the  profession  of  an  actor,  still  he  could  not  help 
having  some  pity  for  Dick.  Dick  would  have  to 
submit  himself  considerably  to  petty  persecutions 
and  tyranny  at  the  outset,  and  Dick  was  a  high 
spirited  fellow. 

I  am  afraid  your  friends  would  not  like  it," 
said  Aylmer. 

*•  I  am  told,"  said  Dick,  "that  the  Dean  had  a 
brother  who  went  on  the  stage,  under  an  assumed 
name.  I  could  do  the  same.  I  remember  seeing 
him  here.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  none  of 
ns  then  suspected  that  he  was  an  actor." 

'*  I  don't  know  how  to  advise  you,"  confessed 
Aylmer  honestly ;  ''I  do  not  like  to  discourage 
you,  nor  do  I  like  to  counsel  you  to  make  the 
plunge,  considering  the  difficulties  you  must  en- 
counter and  surmount.  Try  to  get  through,  you 
should  pass,  try  the  hospitals  again  and  work 
hard,  you  will  pass  I  feel  confident,  then  settle 
down  comfortably  to  your  life.  I  used  to  take 
notes  of  everything  1  saw  done.  If  I  can  help 
you  in  any  way  I  will." 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow  Aylmer,  you  ought  to 
be  appreciated  more.  But  you  see  my  heart  is 
not  in  it,  and  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  me.  I  will  go 
now  for  Cicely,  she  is  with  Edith  Heron.  I  cUd 
not  intend  going  there,  but  it  will  be  one  way  of 
creeping  into  the  house  again.  She  is  scarcely 
worth  dancing  attendance  upon,  it  was  she  who 
made  everything  so  deucedly  unpleasant  for  me. 
It  wasn't  sisterfy — it  is  a  queer  tnin^  to  say,  but 
I  do  believe  our  Cicely  is  a  little  envious  of  Edith 
Heron.  I  believe  she  wishes  Edith  to  marry  this 
unimportant  fellow,  afraid  of  Edith  getting  some- 
one superior  to  what  she  herself  may  expect. 
Cicely  neither  shines  nor  looks  anything  where 
Edith  comes.  If  yon  saw  Cicely's  millinery  bills 
you  would  thank  goodness  you  were  not  her  better 
half.  It  is  a  good  thing  she  has  mone^  of  her  own 
to  pay  them.  I  believe  Edith  Heron  is  mdependei|t 
or  nearly  so  of  milliners," 


"  You  are  a  queer  fellow,"  said  Aylmer,  with  a 

g'imace;  *'a  mauvaia  sujet,  a  terrible  brother, 
ut  I  think  all  brothers  are  alike ;  they  depreciate 
their  sisters  fearfully.  How  often  I  have  wished 
that  I  had  a  sister.  Why,  now,  Dick,  you  owe 
much  to  your  sister.  I  always  notice  a  sister 
brings  a  brother  out.  A  fellow  is  never  so  much 
at  ease  among  women  as  a  fellow  who  has  sisters. 
Dick,  you  would  never  go  where  you  do  but  for 
Cicely." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know,"  said  Dick  carelessly. 
''  We  have  both  been  in  and  out  at  Lady  Mary's 
since  we  were  children." 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  Lady  Mary  in  particular," 
said  Aylmer,  reddening.  "You  go  to  other 
houses  where  Cicely  is  mtimate.  But  even  there, 
if  Cicely  and  Miss  Heron  had  not  continued 
friends,  you  would  not  go  at  all." 

"  I  can't  talk  to  a  fellow  who  talks  like  a  book," 
said  Dick. 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  you  will  be  advised  by 
me  P  " 

"  I  think  so.   You  know  best,  Aylmer." 
Dick  departed,  leaving  Aylmer  again  ponder- 
ing. 

Dick  seemed  a  strange,  unmanageable  fellow, 
a  dreadful  fellow,  holding  up  his  sister  in  so  un- 
ainiable  a  light.  But  then,  in  Tom  Aylmer's 
opinion.  Cicely  was  not  an  amiable  giri.  One 
goes  by  first  impressions,  and  first  impressions 
are  not  to  be  scoffed  at  or  disregarded. 

He  saw  Cicely  Devensey  one  of  those  chattering 
g^rls  who  will  Imow  every  one  and  their  business, 
sowing  seeds  of  discord  out  of  sheer  garrulousness. 
She  would  be  heard  wheresoever  she  went ;  for- 
ward with  men,  and  still  an  abominable  prude, 
holding  up  her  hands  if  any  one  went  half  as  far 
in  remarks  as  she  was  wont  to  go.  In  A34mer's 
opinion.  Cicely  was  as  widely  separate  from  Dick  as 
pole  from  pole,  though  Dick  was  a  most  loquacious 
being.  Why  did  Cicely  so  persistently  thrust 
herself  in  at  Lady  Mary's,  in  season  and  out  of 
season  P  If  Edith  Heron  was  really  engaged, 
and  the  attachment  reciprocal.  Cicely's  presence 
could  not  always  be  agreeable.  Aylmer  thought 
if  he  were  in  tne  lover  s  place  he  should  hope  to 
find  Edith  without  her  friend  sometimes.  Ho 
should  remonstrate  at  so  much  of  Cicely  Deven- 
sey. It  seemed  to  him  that  whenever  the  organist 
was  at  Lady  Mary's  Cicely  contrived  to  be  there 
too. 

Aylmer  thought  a  moment.  Did  Edith  simply 
use  Cicely  as  a  foil,  encourage  Cicely's  visits  ? 
Possibly  Cicely's  presence  relieved  Edith  from 
attentions  harassing,  unwelcome,  and  inoppor- 
tune. This  lover,  perhaps,  was  virtually  accepted 
on  compulsion.  In  the  space  of  a  few  moments 
Aylmer  contrived  to  ground  himself  in  such  an 
opinion.  Afterwards  a  more  striking  idea 
operated  on  his  mind.  Had  Cicely  designs  on 
Edith's  lover,  thrusting  herself  in  the  way?  It 
was  an  uncharitable  speculation,  but  Aylmer  only 
hoped  that  it  was  so,  and  that  the  Machiavellian 
Cicely  would  be  successful  in  her  project.  He 
wished  that  heartily. 

{To  he  co7vtinued.) 
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CUKIOSITIES  OF  SLAVERY  IN 
ENGLAND. 

BT  WILLIAM  ANDREWS,  P.Il.H.8., 
Author  of  "  Historic  Bomance,"  Ac. 

DUEINGthe  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
slaves  were  sold  like  cattle  in  the  open 
market.  The  slaves  consisted  of  people,  by  right 
of  conquest,  others  sold  into  slavery  by  their 
parents  or  by  their  own  free  will ;  thieves  found 
guilty  of  stealing,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
crimes,  were  often  sold  as  slaves ;  not  a  few  were 
doomed  to  slavery  through  not  being  able  to  pay 
penalties  imposed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  and  lastly,  we  find  traces  of  men  voluntarily 
surrendering  their  liberty  for  food.  Famines  at 
this  time  occurred  very  often,  and  men  were  glad 
to  be  slaves  for  their  daily  bread.  A  parent 
might  sell  his  child  if  it  had  reached  the  age  of 
seven  years,  and  at  thirteen  he  might  sell  himself 
into  slavery.  A  slave  was  generally  estimated  at 
four  times  the  value  of  an  ox.  In  the  reign  of 
King  Athelstan  the  punishment  for  theft  was 
most  severe,  and  on  the  authority  of  Lingard  we 
state  that  "a  law  was  made  res]>ecting  the 
offences  committed  by  slaves  against  others  than 
their  masters.  A  roan  thief  was  ordered  to  be 
stoned  to  death  by  twenty  of  his  fellows,  each  of 
whom  was  punished  witn  three  whippings,  if  he 
i'ailed  thrice  to  hit  the  culprit.  A  woman  thief 
was  burnt  by  eighty  women  slaves,  each  of  whom 
brought  three  billets  of  wood  to  the  execution. 
If  she  failed,  she  was  likewise  subjected  to  the 
punishment  of  three  whippings.  After  the  death 
of  the  offender,  each  slave  paid  three  pennies  as  a 
fine  to  the  proprietor." 

As  Christianity  spread,  the  condition  of  the 
slave  was  happier  than  before  its  truths  were 
known.  The  slave  might  be  sold  at  the  pleasure 
of  his  owner,  but  with  the  sole  restriction  that  a 
Christian  was  not  to  be  made  over  to  a  pagan. 

It  appears  the  freeing  of  a  slave  was  attended 
with  some  ceremony.  It  was  enacted  in  one  of 
the  following  places,  and  in  public — in  the  market- 
place, in  the  court  of  the  hundred,  or  in  the  church 
at  the  foot  of  the  principal  altar.  The  owner  of 
the  slave  took  his  hand,  offered  it  to  the  bailiff, 
sheriff,  or  clerg]^man,  and  handing  to  him  a  sword 
and  a  lance,  intimated  to  him  that  the  ways  and 
gates  were  open,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
go  wheresoever  he  felt  disposed. 

Many  slaves  were  ex]X)rted  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land by  the  Angb- Saxons,  but  as  soon  as  William 
the  Conqueror  ruled  the  country,  he  sternly  re- 
pressed the  practice.  Bristol  was  the  last  town 
in  England  to  hold  a  slave-market  Wulfnstan, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  1095,  did  much 
to  repress  it  by  his  powerful  preaching  against 
the  barbarity  and  irreligion  of  dealing  m  slaves. 
"  At  last/'  it  is  stated,  "  the  merchants  were  con- 
vinced by  his  reasons,  and  in  their  guild  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  renounce  the  trade.  One  of 
the  members  was  soon  afterwards  tempted  to 
violate  his  engagement.  His  perfidy  was  punished 
by  the  loss  of  nis  eyes."  At  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  the  toll  in  the  market-place  of  Lewes 
in  Sussex  was  for  the  sale  of  an  ox  one  penny, 
and  fourpence  for  that  of  a  slave. 

No  sooner  had  Edward  VI.  got  on  the  throne 
than  the  followingr  statute  was  made— "That  a 


runaway,  or  any  one  who  lived  idly  for  three  day«, 
should  be  brought  before  two  justices  of  the 

Eeace,  and  marked  V  with  a  hot  iron  on  the 
reast,  and  adjudged  the  slave  of  him  who 
brought  him  for  two  years.  He  was  to  take  the 
slave  and  give  him  bread,  water,  or  small  drink, 
and  refuse  meat,  and  cause  him  to  work  by  beat- 
ing, chaining,  or  otherwise;  and  if  within  that 
space  he  absented  himself  fourteen  days,  was  to 
be  marked  on  the  forehead  or  cheek,  by  a  hot  iron, 
with  an  S,  and  be  his  master's  slave  for  ever; 
second  desertion  was  made  felony.  It  was  lawful 
to  put  a  ring  of  iron  round  his  neck,  arm,  or  leg. 
A  child  might  be  put  apprentice,  and,  mnning 
away,  become  a  slave  to  nis  master."  Coming 
still  further  down  the  stream  of  time  until  we  are 
at  the  year  of  grace  1660,  we  then  reach  the  period 
of  the  downfall  of  the  slavery  of  English-bom 
people  in  their  native  land,  for  serfdom  ended  for 
ever  in  this  country. 

Although  we  have  reached  the  time  when 
Englishnaen  were  no  longer  slaves  here,  we,  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  get  glimpses 
negroes  still  being  sold  in  this  conn&y.  If  we 
turn  over  the  advertising  columns  of  the  old  news- 
papers we  shall  discover  announcements  similar  to 
the  following,  copied  from  the  London  Qaxetie  of 
1688 :  "  Eun  away  from  his  master.  Captain  St 
Lo,  the  21st  instant,  Obdelah  Elalias  Abraham,  a 
Moor,  swarthy  complexion,  short  frizzled  hair,  a 
gold  ring  in  nis  ear,  in  a  black  coat  and  breeches. 
He  took  with  him  a  blue  Turkish  watch-gown,  a 
Turkish  suit  of  clothing  that  he  nsed  to  wear 
about  town,  and  several  other  things.  Whoever 
brings  him  to  Mr.  Lozel's  house  in  Green  Street 
shall  have  a  gainea  for  hit  charges."  Here  is 
another  notice  of  a  runaway  slave,  extracted  from 
the  same  journal  for  1694.  "A  black  boy,  an 
Indian,  about  thirteen  years  old,  ran  away  the 
8th  instant  from  Putney,  with  a  collar  abont  his 
neck,  with  this  inscription :  '  The  Lady  Bromfield's 
black  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.'  Whoever  brings 
him  to  Sir  Edward  Bromfield's  at  Putney  shall 
have  a  guinea  reward."  It  may  be  inferred  from 
the  frequency  of  advertisements  like  the  foregoing 
that  slaves  very  often  ran  away  from  their  owners. 
We  find  in  the  Toiler  of  1709  the  following :  "A 
black  boy,  twelve  years  of  ape,  fit  to  wait  on  a 

gentleman,  to  be  disposed  of  at  Denis's  Coffee- 
ouse  in  Finch  Lane,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.** 
In  the  Daily  Journal  of  September  28th,  1728,  it 
is  stated :  '*To  be  sold,  a  negro  boy,  aged  eleven 
years.  Enquire  of  tlie  Yirgina  Coffee-house, 
Threadneedle  Street,  behind  the  Boy^  Exdiange." 

The  following,  extracted  from  Aria's  Birmingham 
Gazette,  1771,  is  the  last  advertisement  perhaps 
of  a  slave  for  sale  in  England : 

"  November  11, 1771.  To  be  Sold  by  Auction, 
on  Saturday  the  30th  day  of  November,  instant, 
at  the  House  of  Mrs.  Webb,  in  the  City  of  Lich- 
field, and  known  by  the  Sign  of  the  Baker's  Amis, 
between  the  Hours  of  Three  and  Five  in  the  Even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  and  subject  to  Articles  that 
will  be  then  and  there  produced  (except  sold  by 
private  Contract  before  the  Time),  of  which  Notice 
will  be  given  to  the  Public  by  John  Heeley,  of 
Walsall,  Auctioneer  and  Salesman,  A  Negro  Boy 
from  Africa,  supposed  to  be  abont  Ten  or  Eleven 
Years  of  Age.  He  is  remarkably  strait,  well- 
proportioned,  speaks  tolerably  good  English,  of  a 
mild  Disposition,  friendly,  officious,  sound,  healthy. 
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fond  of  Labour,  and  for  Colour,  an  excellent  fine 
Black.  For  Farticnlars  enquire  of  the  said  John 
Heeley." 

A  year  after  the  foregoing  advertisement  ap- 
peared, namely,  in  1772,  a  slave  named  Somerset 
was  brought  to  England,  but  on  account  of  ill- 
health  was  cast  adrift  by  his  master  ;  happily  the 
poor  fellow  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp,  who  restored  him  to  health.  His  master 
again  claimed  him,  but  after  a  trial  at  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  it  was  decided  that  slavery  could 
not  exist  in  Great  Britain. 


MB.  CLIFFORD  GORE'S  ADVENTURE. 

BY  PHILIP  BOUBKE  MAK8T0N. 

IT  was  certainly  no  charming  atmospherical 
effect  which  thrilled  Mr.  Clifford  Gore,  bar- 
rister by  profession,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  cham- 
bers this  sixteenth  of  February,  on  which  mj 
narrative  begins.  A  more  disreputable  day  it 
would  haye  been  impossible  almost  to  have 
imagined.  It  was  a  fitting  offspring  of  a  bad 
mother,  for  had  not  that  mother  raved  and  rained 
from  the  birth  hour  to  the  death  one.  But  the 
child  was  worse.  It  was  the  difference  between  a 
lively  drunlcard  and  a  sodden  one.  The  mother 
had  been  obstreperous,  virulent  if  you  like  it,  and 
the  voice  of  her  had  been  heard  about  the  land ; 
but  the  child  was  abject.  It  was  dark  with  a 
brooding,  furtive,  sinister  gloom.  It  was  warm- 
breathed,  it  was  dirty.  The  rain  streamed  down 
with  no  Mrind  to  divert  it,  only  the  puddles  as 
the  big  drops  fell  into  them  trembled  a  little.  The 
crowded  London  streets  washed  clear  of  mud  and 
dost  for  this  reaison  sounded  louder  than  usual, 
as  they  always  do  in  a  big  rain.  It  was  about 
four  iu  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Clifford  Gore  sat  alone 
in  his  chambers.  He  was  not  a  very  busy  man, 
having  private  means  of  his  own.  He  had  arise  u 
late,  having  been  late  the  night  before  in  retiring. 
He  had  taken  breakfast,  not  very  much ;  he  had 
gone  through  his  paper  after  the  way  of  all 

good  Englishmen.  He  had  written  letters, 
e  had  gone  partly  through  a  French  novel, 
he  had  gazed  out  from  time  to  time  at  the 
streaming  court  into  which  the  window  looked. 
Within  the  centre  of  it,  one  tall,  misshapen, 
gaunt  tree  looked  even  more  forlorn  than  just 
then  Mr.  Clifford  Grore  felt,  which  was  saying 
a  good  deal.  He  fiung  his  book  away,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  oegan  to  smoke.  Gore 
was  about  thirty-five.  He  was  tall  and  broad- 
chested,  and  held  himself  well.  His  face  was  re- 
fined, although  it  presented  no  appearance  of 
noticeable  intelligence.  His  eves,  which  were 
changeable  in  colour,  could  look  very  tender  at 
times,  as  more  than  one  woman  had  found  out. 
He  was  a  lonely  man,  was  Clifford  Gore,  albeit 
he  was  always  most  warmly  welcomed  at  his  club ; 
yes,  though  he  was  sought  after,  and  worshipped 
by  very  young  men  with  whose  joys,  and  wnat 
they  sometimes  called  their  temptations,  he  so 
genuinely  sympathized,  and  yet  all  the  time  man- 
aged to  adyise ;  yes,  in  spite  of  those  well  pre- 
pared little  dinner  parties  at  his  chambers,  and 
all  the  fun  afterwards,  and  what  his  friends  called 
"Gore's  wonderful  spirits."   How  about  it,  oh. 
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my  discerning  friends  when  the  door  was  closed 
and  the  light  turned  out  P  Think  you  he  went  to 
bed  with  song  and  laughter  on  his  lips  P  His  best 
friend,  Harry  Standmore,  had  been  in  America  on 
important  business  for  a  year,  and  some  jears 
prior  to  his  forming  this  friendship,  the  girl  to 
whom  Gore  was  engaged  had  died  quite  suddenly 
while  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  London, 
where  she  really  passed  most  of  her  time,  as  her 
mother  was  dead,  and  between  herself,  step-mother 
and  father,  a  strict  countxy  clergyman,  tnere  was 
little  sympathy.  Alice  Braille  had  met  Gore 
through  these  friends  who  rented  a  house  in  one  of 
our  respectable,  if  not  one  of  our  most  fashionable, 
squares.  Yes,  there  one  spring  evening,  when  thev 
were  by  chance  alone  in  the  twilight,  it  had  all 
come  to  pass.  It  was  a  fine  evening,  charged  with 
what  Wordsworth  so  finely  styles 

*•  The  mighty  FRvishment  of  spring.'* 

In  the  quiet  square  a  man's  yoioe  could  be  heard 
at  a  little  distance  almost  as  it  were  intoning  the 
words — 

^  Fine  flowers,  fine  flowers,  :jI1  a-growing  and 
a-blowing ;  fine  flowers,  fine  flowers."  And  further 
away,  still  so  far  indeed  as  to  be  onl^  just  audible, 
a  street  piano  was  playing  a  tune  just  then  yery 
popular,  but  I  have  no  intention  of  dwelling  ou 
this  evening.  I  have  only  mentioned  Gore's  passed 
romance,  because  what  follows  compels  me  to  do 
so.  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  me  to  get  you  up  your 
dead  from  underground,  strip  off  shroud,  and  put 
on  them  fragrant  evening  dress,  cut  low,  with 
flowers  in  abundant  hair  and  bosom  P  Ko,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  let  them  lie  where  they  were 
buried ;  but  if  of  their  own  accord  they  wiU  get 
up  and  walk,  and  their  doing  so  greatly  affects 
some  one  of  whom  I  have  to  tell  you,  the  fault  is 
not  mine  if  I  have  been  forced  to  talk  a  little  of 
ghosts. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Gore's  life  was 
blighted  on  account  of  the  pretty  dead  woman. 
He  had  fancied  others,  and  had  had,  too,  his  good 
times  with  them,  but  all  had  ended  in  smoke.  He 
had  no  relatiyes,  that  is,  none  that  he  cared  for,  so 
that  was  how  he  came  to  be  a  lonely  man,  and 
sometimes  a  haunted  one.  This  particular  after- 
noon the  ghost  of  his  dead  love  persisted  in  walk- 
ing with  dreadful  pertinacity.  He  couldn't  finish 
his  French  novel  because  she  would  look  over  his 
shoulder.  Why  could  you  not,  my  little  lady, 
keep  quiet  underground  P  Were  that  not  better 
than  to  come  up  into  this  loud  wet  London; 
better,  I  should  think ;  but  there  she  was.  She 
touched  his  hand  with  hers ;  she  brushed  his  face 
with  her  flower*scented  hair.  One  day,  strictly 
chaperoned,  of  coarae,  she  had  attended  a  break- 
fast party  at  these  very  chambers.  That  chair  to 
the  right  was  the  very  one  which  she  had 
occupied,  and  now  over  the  back  of  it,  just  where 
her  dainty  silken-coyered  shoulders  had  pressed, 
a  shooting-coat  had  been  hastily  flung.  Suddenly, 
as  if  he  could  bear  his  own  reflections  no  longer. 
Gore  got  up,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
drew  on  his  top  coat,  and  went  out  into  the  dismal 
unholy  evening,  but  not  because  he  needed  to  go 
anywhere.  It  was  of  course  too  early  to  dine ; 
he  knew  many  people  would  be  at  home  and  glad 
to  see  him,  but  just  then  he  wanted  to  see  no  one. 
If  he  wanted  anything,  it  was,  in  spite  of  the 
evening,  to  get  a  walk  before  dinner.  In  a  wordt 
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he  wanted  to  get  away  from  his  ghost,  but  while 
he  stood  there  wondering  and  debating  with  him- 
self as  to  which  way  he  snould  turn,  his  ghost  had 
followed,  and  stood  beside  him  at  the  street's  corner. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  churchyard  about  her, 
indeed,  she  had  on  the  most  becoming  hat,  a  long 
feather  sweeping  her  dark  hair,  and  a  stylish, 
close-fitting  waterproof.  She  had  chosen  to  remind 
him  of  a  day  very  much  like  this  one,  when, 
having  met  m  the  heart  of  London  by  appoint- 
ment, they  had  defied  the  elements,  and  walked 
back  to  her  friends  together,  and  now  without 
even  so  much  as  a  whispered  word,  for  the  sweet 
lips  can  frame  no  word,  she  compels  him  to  turn 
in  that  old  direction,  and  to  walk  again  the  way 
he  had  walked  with  her  before  she  had  become  a 
ghost. 

Ah  me,  how  they  had  laughed  and  chatted,  just 
as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  doctors  and 
coffins  and  undertakers-men  in  the  world.  How 
proud  he  had  been  of  his  dainty  little  love.  How 
quickly  the  walk  had  seemed  to  terminate,  and 
they  found  themselves  in  front  of  Ko.  ^  12, 
Maudly  Square ;  but  of  course  he  looked  in  just 
for  a  minute,  and  of  course  he  had  been  made  to 
stay  dinner.  Now  he  goes  the  same  way,  but  with 
a  ghost  at  his  side.  There  is  no  chatting  and 
laughing  to-day.  Only  the  dull  roar  of  the  streets. 
Lumbering  omnibuses,  madly  dashing  hansoms, 
foot-passengers  in  imminent  danger  of  being  run 
down,  newspaper-boys  calling  out  the  latest  news, 
and  all  round  the  warm  humid  air  and  the  down 
streaming  rain.  Then  at  last  comparative  quiet, 
except  for  a  church  clock  striking  five,  and  he  is 
standing  in  front  of  No.  12,  Maudly  Square, 
N.W.  Yes,  it  is  the  same  house,  over  the 
threshold  of  which  his  feet  have  passed  so  many 
times.  Ho  had  not  seen  the  house  for  very  many 
days,  for  when  his  pretty  little  sweetheart  diea, 
her  friends  went  to  reside  abroad.  Houses  like 
persons  can  go  downhill  very  quickly.  From  a  well- 
kept  private  house  to  the  boardmg-house  of  even 
the  most  respectable  type,  is  a  great  descent,  and 
this  descent  number  twelve  had  made.  It  was 
unmistakably  a  boarding-house.  How  dreary 
the  square  looked  with  its  leafless,  dnpping  trees. 
A  few  people  passed  him  by  under  sodden  um- 
brellas. A  postman  came  up,  knocked  at  the 
door,  dropped  a  goodly  number  of  letters  into  the 
box,  and  went  on  his  round.  Then  a  great  desire 
to  knock  at  the  door  himself  just  as  he  used  to  do 
took  hold  of  Gore.  And  why  not  P  he  could  ask 
for  some  imaginary  [person.  Smith  would  do 
very  well.  He  would  ask  if  Mrs.  Smith  was  in. 
After  so  many  years  his  hand  fell  again  upon  the 
knocker.  It  was  a  good  old-fashioned  knocker, 
easy  to  wield,  and  its  summons  was  soon  answered 
by  a  decidedly  pretty  house-maid,  to  whom  Gore 
put  his  question,  ana  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  with  a  smile  as  if  his  advent  had  been 
some  time  looked  for.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  go  through  with  it.  He  would  feign  to  be  one 
of  those  persons  who  go  about  getting  ladies  to 
be  patronesses  of  fancy  bazaars.  He  thought  the 
idea  a  good  one,  as  he  followed  up  the  stairs,  and 
was  shown  into  a  small  sitting-room.  He  recog- 
nized it  at  once  as  being  that  which  had  been 
entirely  devoted  to  Miss  Braille,  and  known  as 
her  study.  He  had  no  card  with  him,  so  the 
housemaid  took  his  name,  and  left  him  alone. 
Alone  P   Quite  alono  except  for  the  poor  wet 


ghost  that  had  come  in  with  him,  and  was 
kneeling  in  front  of  the  fire.  In  the  adjoining  room, 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  front  drawing-room,  and 
now  evidently  the  public  drawing-room,  where  the 
elderly  boarders  doubtless  made  up  whist  parties 
in  the  evenings,  some  one  was  playing  ^  Carmen,'* 
and  not  playmg  it  very  well.  He  was  wondering 
how  he  snould  begin,  when  he  heard  the  soft/rou- 
Jtou  of  a  woman's  dress,  and,  turning  round,  he 
saw  that  the  door  had  opened,  and  he  was  no 
longer  alone. 

At  the  same  time  a  yery  beautiful  yoioe,  with 
a  very  special  magic  of  its  own,  said — 

"  I  am  so  yery  glad  you  have  been  able  to  make 
your  way  up  to  me.  I  was  afraid  you  would  for- 
get my  address,  especially  as  I  told  you,  I  think, 
that  1  was  going  to  take  apartments  in  a  more 
westerly  direction.  I  only  came  here  till  I  could 
get  more  suitable  apartments." 

**  I  don't  think  you  did  tell  me,  you  know,"  he 
said,  with  one  of  his  pleasant  slow  smiles.  Should 
he  reveal  everything  P  Perhaps,  if  she  had  been  a 
different  kind  of  woman  to  look  at,  he  might  have 
done.  The  truth  is  he  wished  to  linger  on  and 
talk,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  to  look.  Mrs. 
Smith  may  have  been  a  year  or  two  younger 
than  hiniself.  Her  figure  was  superb  for  all  those 
who  delight  in  noble  proportions.  She  carried 
herself  proudly,  and  walked  with  an  undulating 
grace  of  movement  which  was  as  much  her  own 
as  her  voice  was,  and  the  clear-cut  face  and  the 
eager  violet  eyes.  The  passionate  mouth  revealed 
a  nature  assuredly  sensitive.  The  hands  with 
their  blue-veined  wrists  were  slender  bat  withal 
strong-looking.  She  was  dresssed  in  a  heavy, 
long,  closely-fitting  dress  of  silk  and  velvet,  the 
skirt  of  which  seemed  to  curl  round  her  limbs  and 
to  fall  as  it  were  caressingly  over  her  feet.  She 
had  old  lace  about  her  wrists  and  a  large  pearl 
locket  hung  at  her  neck.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
he  liked  well  to  gaze  ?  In  her  low  thrilling  voice 
was  the  capacity  for  tears  and  mirth. 

"  Were  you  at  Lady  Selton's  last  Thursday?  " 
she  asked.  She  went  on  to  say  that  she  thought 
them  such  delightful  afternoons.  One  met  bo 
many  intellectual  people  there  and  people  that 
one  had  heard  of,  and  'then  she  asked  him  in 
mock  deprecatory  tones  if  it  was  very  vulgar  to  be 
interested  in  seeing  the  novelists  whose  books 
you  had  enjoyed  or  the  painters  whose  pioturea 
you  had  admired. 

"They  are  very  much  like  other  people,  are 
they  notP  *'  he  said. 

"  Yes,  and  do  you  know  I  am  so  very  glad  they 
are.  When  I  first  came  to  London,  I  had  lived 
•most  of  my  life  in  the  country,  and,  indeed,  pass 
a  good  deal  of  my  time  there  still.  I  thought 
they  would  be  somehow  very  different  from  other 
people,  instead  of  which  1  find  I  oan  talk  with 
them  quite  well." 

"  In  fact,  then,"  answered  Gore,  with  a  lanijh, 
"  your  fear  of  the  wild  animal  has  gone,  now  that 
you  have  bearded  him  in  his  den.'' 

From  this  the  conversation  turned  to  Carlvle's 
hero-worship,  and  over  Carlyle  the  man  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle  the  woman,  they  had  a  most  animated 
conversation.  Then  tea  was  served,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  said  she  had  been  so  much  interested  as 
not  to  have  called  for  the  lamp,  but  ihey  both 
agreed  the  firelight  was  pleasantor.  At  length 
what  was  unmistakably  the  sound  of  a  dioner- 
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bell  cansed  Mr.  Gore  to  spring  up  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise.  He  apologized  for  what  he 
called  his  unpardonable  visitation,  as,  if  she  had 
known  all,  she  would  most  probably  have  thought 
it;  instead  of  which  she  thanked  him  yery  much 
and  said  she  hoped  he  would  come  and  see  her 
very  soon  again  when  she  got  into  her  rooms  in 
Half  Moon  Street,  which  would  be  in  the  course  of 
next  week.  He  said  he  should  hasten  to  do  so, 
and  then  asked,  just  as  he  turned  to  leave,  with  a 
well-assumed  air  of  carelessness,  if  she  would  be 
at  Lady  Selton's  next  Thursday,  to  which  she  said 
she  thought  not.  "  I  don't  go  every  Thursday, 
yon  know." 

There  was  a  smell  of  fish  and  roast  mutton  in 
the  house  as  he  came  down  into  the  hall,  over 
which  the  boarders  were  making  merry.  He 
wondered  if  she  would  go  down  and  sit  among 
them,  or  have  the  meal  served  in  her  own  room. 

He  put  on  his  coat  and  went  out  into  the  wet 
night.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  li^ht  a 
cigarette,  and  the  first  thing  the  rain  did  on 
meeting  him  again  was  to  extinguish  it ;  but  he 
heeded  not. 

He  sucked  on  at  the  wet  paper  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  if  he  had  been  smoking  the  best 
Egyptian  ever  rolled.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
became  aware  of  the  fact  and  cast  the  cigarette 
away,  doubtless  under  the  impression  that  ne  had 
smoxed  it  right  through  to  the  end.  Then  he 
drew  himself  up  suddenly  at  a  street  corner, 
having  first  almost  collided  with  a  drunken  man 
who  was  declaiming  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement 
something  about  the  rights  of  the  people.  He 
called  a  hansom  and  drove  to  his  club,  where  he 
dined,  and  where  he  met  a  man  he  wanted  most 
particularly  to  see.  The  man  was  no  other  than 
Becksley,  the  rising  young  artist.  The  two  men 
were  very  good  friends. 

Becksley,"  my  dear  boy,  he  began,  **  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  do  me  a  great  service." 

**  Only  too  glad  if  it's  in  my  power,"  returned 
the  other. 

"  I  think  you  can.  I  am  pretty  sure  you  know 
liady  Selton,  and,  though  I  am  not  a  distinguished 
person,  I  want  you  most  especially  to  take  me 
there  next  Thursday.    Can  you  manage  it  P  " 

*•  Manage  it !  On,  yes,  very  easily !  No  one  is 
more  hospitable  than  she.  Any  friends  of  her 
friends  are  always  welcome.  Though  I  must  say 
the  result  is  very  often  a  fearful  crush,  bat  come 
by  all  means,  and  see  the  little  wigs  and  the  big 
wigs  playing  side  by  side." 

When  Mr.  Gore  reached  his  chambers  that 
night  he  had  lost  his  ghost  in  a  most  satisfactory 
way.  The  beautiful  stranger  had  enthralled  him. 
She  had  taken  captive  every  sense  he  had.  He 
of  course  suspected  what  had  happened.  She  had 
doubtless  met  many  people  at  Lady  Selton's  to 
w^hom  she  had  accorded  permission  to  call.  Like 
many  another  person  jshe  had  probably  a  bad 
memory  for  names  and  faces,  and  had  at  once 
concluded  that  he  was  somebody  whom  she  had 
met  at  Lady  Selton's,  and  who  nad  asked  if  he 
might  not  call.  It  was  absolutely  essential  then 
for  him  to  get  an  introd action  to  Lady  Selton, 
and  preferably  when  there  would  be  no  risk  of 
Mrs.  Smith  seeing  the  introduction. 

At  length  Thursday  came,  and  Clifford  was 
taken  and  duly  presented,  and  he  got  on  very  well, 
because  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  know 


many  things  superficially  and  not  one  thoroughly. 
The  next  Thursday  he  went  on  his  own  account. 
Almost  the  first  person  he  perceived  on  entry  was 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Smith,  to  whose  side  he 
hurried.  Firstly,  because  he  wished  to  be  with 
her  for  his  own  pleasure.  Secondly,  because  he 
wanted  to  avoid  tne  chance  of  being  re-introduced 
by  Lady  Selton,  who  had  doubtless  introduced  the 
person  whom  she  supposed  him  to  be.  Then  a 
man  not  at  all  unlike  G-ore,  though,  of  course,  with 
many  differences,  came  up  and  said — 

"You  don't  know  how  sorry  I  am,  Mrs.  Smith, 
not  to  have  been  able  to  call  last  week,  and  as  you 
said  you  were  going  to  move  to  Half  Moon  Street, 
I  thought  there  was  no  good  calling  when  the 
week  was  out.  I  knew  I  should  meet  you  here, 
and  hoped  you  would  give  me  your  new  address." 

"  Most  surely,"  she  said  graciously,  and  added, 
with  a  smile  at  Gore — "  You  see  I  did  tell  some 
one  I  was  going  to  move,  or  other  people  may 
have  better  memories  than  you.  For  myself  I 
have  a  most  shocking  one." 

In  a  short  time  she  was  surrounded  by  people 
well  known  in  art  and  letters,  and  Gore  had  to 
give  way,  but,  like  a  good  Briton,  he  held  on,  and 
was  rewarded  by  being  able  to  see  her  into  her 
carriage. 

"  Come  soon,"  she  said  when  she  had  given  him 
her  number  in  Half  Moon  Street. 

"  How  soon  P  " 

**  As  soon  as  you  like." 

"  Would  to-morrow  be  too  BOonP 
Not  at  all." 

"  Would  four  be  too  early  P  " 

**  Four  P  Well,  perhaps  we  had  better  say  half- 
past." 

"  Half -past  four  then ;  but  I  mustn't  keep  you 
in  the  cold." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  go  back  to  your  young 
lady  in  blue.  Very  sesthetic  is  she  not?  To- 
morrow we  will  finish  our  talk  about  Oarlyle. 
Goodbye." 

He  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
acquired  from  Lady  Selton  some  information 
about  Mrs.  Smith.  It  was  not  much,  but  quite 
enough  for  him.  She  came  of  a  good  old  English 
family,  was  a  widow,  had  not  been  particularly 
happy  in  her  married  life,  which,  however,  had  not 
been  of  long  duration;  was  believed  to  have  plenty 
of  money ;  a  fine,  but  very  excitable,  nature.  She 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  charming  of  women. 

The  next  day  found  Gore  closeted  with  the 
beautiful  widow,  his  mind  made  up  for  at  least 
two  hours'  unmitigated  delight,  and  he  was  not 
di8api)ointed.  He  told  her  all  aboat  himself,  and 
there  is  hardly  anything  more  delightfal  or  fas- 
cinating than  talking  of  oneself  to  the  woman 
with  whom,  for  the  tmie,  we  chance  to  be  in  love, 
and  she  being  a  woman  of  very  qaick  sympathies, 
things  went  ahead  at  a  good  pace,  and  when  they 
parted  it  seemed  to  one  of  them  that  they  were 
already  a  good  deal  more  than  old  friends. 

As  Mrs.  Smith  dressed  for  dinner  that  night, 
surveying,  not  without  pleasure  be  it  said,  her  fair 
semblance  in  the  mirror,  she  said  to  herself,  '*  That 
fellow  rather  likes  me,  I  think,"  and  there  was  a 
bright  light  in  her  eyes  and  a  soft  rose  spot  on 
either  cheek,  saggesting  that  she  found  the  thought 
a  not  unplcasing  one. 

Of  course  its  nothing  more  than  passing 
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fancy/'  she  added, "  but  it  is  nice  to  be  so  mncli 
admired,*'  and  when  her  maid  had  dressed  her  in 
shimmering  evening  dross,  which  showed  her  fair 
neck  and  arms,  she  (the  maid)  declared  it  to  be  a 
shame  that  her  mistress  should  have  to  wear  any- 
thing else. 

After  this  Gore  and  Bose  Smith  met  fre- 
quently, and  they  began  to  exchange  needless 
lettern,  and  we  all  know  what  that  means ;  and  he 
began  to  brinsr  books  to  her,  and  only  to  be  happy 
when  he  was  in  her  presence  and  alone  with  her 
too,  if  you  please,  and  we  all  know  equally  well 
what  tliat  means.  In  society  they  confessed  to 
being  sound  friends.  In  private  they  confessed 
to  being  dear  friends,  and  though  Gore  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  admiration,  he  said  no 
compromising  word  because  he.  deemed  the  time 
not  yet  ripe,  and  as  in  his  inmost  heart  he  was  not 
without  hopes,  he  was  careful  to  say  nothing  which 
might  dash  them  prematurely  to  the  ground.  So 
February  and  A  [arch  went  by,  and  brought  April 
with  people  coming  to  town  in  earnest,  and  it 
brougnt  a  certain  sixteenth  when  these  two  hap- 
pen^ to  be  together  in  Mrs.  Smith's  apartment. 
The  light  of  failing  day  was  low,  but  not  so  low 
that  they  could  not  see  each  other.  A  sudden  im- 
pulse came  over  Gore»  and  he  said — 

•*  Kose,**  they  had  got  to  calling  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names  when  there  was  no  one  pre- 
sent, ^  It  is  two  months  since  I  drst  saw  you,  and 
I  want  to  make  a  confession.  It  is  very  bad ; 
will  you  hear  it?  " 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  she  said  with  a  laugh. 
**  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  woman  who  was  not 
wild  to  hear  confessions  P  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  did,"  he  said  in  a  musing 
tone ;  and  then  he  told  the  facts  of  his  meeting 
her  as  we  know  them,  and  iust  why  he  had  so 
much  wanted  to  enter  the  house.  He  had  not 
mentioned  before  the  little  dead  lady  whose  ghost 
had  brought  him  there  that  day. 

The  confession  over,  she  kept  silence,  and  he 
saw  that  her  face  had  darkened. 

"  Rose,"  he  cried,  coming  very  near,  "  are  you 
offended  H — do  you  think  me  an  impostor  ?  " 

•*  No,  I  don't  think  you  an  impostor,  because 
of  the  way  in  which  you  made  my  acquaintiince. 
The  deception  into  which  you  were  led  was  a 
harmless  one.  You  were  a  gentleman,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have  known  you 
as  well  as  the  many  people  who  wished  to  know 
me,  and  for  some  one  of  whom  1  certainly  did 
mistake  you." 

*•  Then  why  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  angry,  but  I  think  that,  having  had 
such  a  close  friendship  in  your  life  before,  yon 
should  not  have  sought  mine  as  you  did.*' 

He  laid  his  hands  on  hers,  but  they  were  cold 
and  she  drew  them  away,  saying,  **  Don't,  I  am 
not  even  to  have  a  friend  that  is  all  my  own," 

"  Bose,  Rose,"  he  cried,  all  his  heart  beating  in 
his  voice,  **  My  love  for  you,  why  any  longer  try 
to  cloak  it  under  the  name  of  friendsnip,  is,  com- 

fared  to  that  boyish  dream,  as  sunlight  to  a  taper, 
loved  then  as  a  boy,  now  1  love  as  a  man.  Oh, 
my  dear  love,  say  there  is  some  hope  for  me." 

In  another  moment  he  was  beside  her  on  his 
knees  kissing  her  hands  madly.  Did  her's  pass 
over  his  hair  P  Did  she  lean  over  him  or  did  he 
draw  her  down  to  him  P  And  then  did  their  lips 
meet  and  cling  P   AU  X  know  is  that  Mr,  Gore 


paid  a  longer  visit  in  Half  Moon  Street  than 
when  he  came  he  had  expected  to  make,  and  jet, 
oh  strange  contradiction  of  things,  no  call  there 
before  had  ever  seemed  so  short  to  him. 

Two  persons  had  never  seemea  more  suited  to 
one  another,  for  Clifford  Gore  was  a  man  of  iron 
nerve,  and  yet  withal  tenderness,  and  she,  now  be 
came  to  know  her,  if  most  loving,  was  still  wayward 
and  exacting.  Capricious  as  an  April  day's  bright 
sunshine,  alternating  with  thunder  showers.  Bat 
Gore,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  to  understand  her 
moods,  was  never  betrayed  into  saying  a  harsh 
word  though  she  would  often  accuse  him  of  not 
loving  her,  though  she  would  delight  to  steep  her- 
self in  the  admiration  of  other  men,  though  she 
would  be  jealous  both  of  dead  and  living  and  in 
both  cases  utterly  without  cause.  Sometimes  he 
found  her  trying  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
women  he  suspected  very  strongly  that  she  was 
not  loving  him  with  the  intensest  love  of  her 
nature.  A  love  which  had  certainly  not  been 
lavished  on  her  husband.  On  whom  then  ?  Bat 
to  broach  the  subject  only  angered  her  as  it  did 
if  he  only  suggested  the  fact  of  her  having  had 
some  earlier  and  more  romantic  interest. 

So  like  the  stout-hearted  strong  man  he  was  he 
resolved  to  hold  her  by  his  power  of  patience  and 
devotion.  He  saw  that  sue  was  interested  in 
poetry  and  he  knew  that  he  was  not,  but  he  let 
ner  read  it  to  him.  She  was  fond  of  reading 
aloud.  Then  he  would  make  some  stupid  remark, 
meant  to  be  appreciative. 

She  would  fix  her  soft  violet  eyes  on  his  face, 
and  say,  with  the  utmost  gravity — 

••Indeed!" 

Then  she  would  discuss  his  remark  in  the  same 
rave  spirit,  till  a  quivering  round  the  comers  of 
er  lips  would  show  that  she  had  but  been  laugh- 
ing at  him. 

This  might  have  angered  a  more  sensitive  man, 
but  he  would  only  laugh,  and  say — 

"  Yes,  sweetheart,  you're  right  to  laugh  at  me. 
I  am  an  idiot  about  poetry.  You  must  try  and 
teach  me,"  and  she  would  answer,  with  a  soft 
sigh— 

**  You're  a  dear  fellow,  but  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  any  good.  Let  us  go  now  and  drive; 
that  you  can  do  well." 

Then  they  would  have  a  happy  hour  or  two 
driving  in  the  Park. 

I  should  tell  you  also  that  Mrs.  Smith's 
mother,  a  dreadful  old  lady  who  told  you  one 
story  twice  in  the  course  of  every  half  hoar,  had 
been  brought  from  the  country  to  look  after  the 
proprieties. 

One  day  Bose  said,  looking  np  in  his  face, "  You 
are  very  good  to  me  I  think?' 

"  I  could  never  be  good  enough,"  he  answered, 
touching  for  a  moment  her  exquisitely  elovcd 
hand.  They  were  out  driving,  and  she  naa  been 
in  one  of  her  most  wayward,  almost  bitter,  moods. 
He  controlled  his  temper  just  as  well  as  he  con- 
trolled his  horses.  He  had  that  quality  of  which 
Mrs.  Smith  had  no  vestige  herself,  but  which 
she  was  fond  of  demanding  in  others — namely, 
self-restraint  On  her  birthday,  the  10th  of  June, 
he  brought  her  a  goodly  present  of  jewellery.  She 
admired  it  and  she  thanked  him,  but  her  heart 
was  bitter  within  her,  because  he  had  not  remem- 
bered her  predilection  for  a  certain  kind  of  rose. 
She  liked  the  jewels,  but  she  would  hare  Talaed 
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more  the  poetic  sentiment  which  wonld  have 
taken  notice  of  her  least  liking.  That  day,  when 
the  birthday  banquet  had  been  concluded,  she  told 
himso.  He  felt  yeiy  much  ashamed  of  himself 
and  sent  her  a  superb  basket  the  next  day,  but 
she  knew  they  had  been  sent  at  her  suggestion, 
and  they  had  no  grace  nor  fragrance  for  her. 
In  a  fit  of  petulance  she  gave  them  to  her  maid. 
He  only  looked  grieved,  and  said — 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear,  for  not  remembering  before 
that  you  liked  them  so  much." 

"  So  am  I,"  she  answered,  and  went  to  her 
bedroom,  where  she  remained  shut  up  all  the 
afternoon,  while  Gore  was  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  future  mother-in-law.  When  at 
last  his  beloved  came  down  she  wore  at  her 
breaht  a  small  gold  locket,  on  which  some  unde- 
cipherable letters  were  shaped  in  diamonds. 

Her  lover  remarked  it  was  a  pretty  locket,  one 
he  had  not  seen  before,  and  asked  if  it  was  a 
gift.   She  assented. 

From  whom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Ah!  that  I  cannot  say." 

*•  That  is,  you  will  not  say." 

"As  you  like  it." 

He  saw  that  if  he  pressed  matters  there  wonld 
be  a  storm.  So  he  simply  said,  "Ton  have  a 
right  to  your  secret,  my  aear.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
asked  you  any  questions."  Then  came  a  very 
great  trouble  of  tenderness  into  her  eyes.  The 
dinner  was  not  yet  served,  and  they  were  alone. 
She  rose  from  the  couch  where  she  had  been 
sitting  and  came  swiftly  to  where  he  was  stand- 
ing, took  both  his  hands  in  hers  and  pressed  them 
against  her  heart. 

"  Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  darling,"  he  said, 
and  bending  down  kissed  the  soft  tiower-scented 
hair.  Surely  his  patience  had  been  rewarded. 
He  knew  there  was  much  in  him  that  she  had  to 
pardon,  and  he  determined  that  if  he  could  not 
raise  in  her  such  a  passion  as  he  felt  sure  she 
must  once  have  known,  he  would  give  her  at  least 
perfect  rest  and  contentment,  and  he  thanked 
whatever  power  had  created  him  for  his  strong 
nerves  on  which  she  could  lean  as  on  his  strong  arm* 

One  night  when  they  were  driving  back  to  her 
house  from  a  ball  where  Rose  had  much  flirted, 
she  said  to  him,  **  Not  easily  jealous,  are  you  ?  " 
and  he  answered — 

**  But  being  wrought  perplexed  in  the  extreme." 

*'  You  are  a  conceited  old  fellow,"  she  said, 
•*  and  that  is  why  you  are  not  jealous ;  besides,  I 
am  not  your  wife  yet." 

'*  Yes,  but  you  will  be  in  a  month's  time." 

"  I  suppose  so,  dearest,"  and  she  drew  close  to 
faim  and  leaned  her  cheek  against  his.  Then  the 
carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  house  in  Half 
Moon  Street,  and  Gore,  lighting  a  cigar,  strolled 
away  through  the  delicious  May  dawn  with  that 
subtle  nameless  fragrance  in  the  air,  by  which  the 
great  city  is  often  visited  at  such  times. 

On  the  whole  those  were  good  days  for  Gore,  in 
spite  of  his  sweetheart's  frequent  waywardness, 
in  spite  of  being  walked  about  picture  galleries, 
in  spite  of  being  read  to.  in  spite  of  being  taken 
to  places  to  hear  talk  about  subjects  which  he  did 
not  in  the  least  understand;  still,  was  not  life 
wonderful  and  romantic,  and  the  time  of  the  year 
helped  the  lovers.  I  am  sure  it  is  much  better  to 
love  in  June  than  in  dark  January  days.  All  the 
good  things  of  that  season,  even  the  abundant 
trnits,  become  a  part  of  it. 


The  fifth  of  July  was  a  day  memorable  for  its 
heat.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the 
sun  blazed  down  out  of  a  dazzling  sky,  as  if  it 
were  doing  its  best  to  burn  up  the  world  under  its 
pitiless  glare.  The  London  pavements  gave  forth 
a  smell  and  fume,  the  water  from  the  water-carts 
all  but  turned  te  steam.  In  the  country,  cases 
the  next  day  were  reported  of  labourers  falling 
down  dead.  In  London,  many  shops  closed,  and 
people  who  had  intended  to  remain  in  town  bill 
the  end  of  the  month,  fled  to  the  seaside,  and 
almost  died  in  getting  there.  I  have  dwelt  a  little 
on  the  character  of  this  day,  because  it  was  one 
destined  to  be  long  remembered  by  Clifford  Gore 
and  two  other  persons.  Mrs.  Smith  said  it  was 
out  of  the  question  in  such  weather  to  fulfil  any 
of  their  numerous  engagemente,  as  they  were  none 
of  them  dinner  engagemente. 

Gore  presented  himself  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon.  He  found  Rose  resting  on  a  sofa. 

"  Fan  me,"  she  said,  **  and  don't  say  anything ; 
it*s  too  hot  to  talk.  I  wish  you  could  read  poetry, 
but  you  can't  "Oh  dear,"  and  she  laughed  a 
little,  "I  don't  believe  you  can  even  play  the 
flute." 

"  Or  the  concertina,"  he  said  gravely. 

"  Can  you  do  anything  but  rido  and  drive 
well  P  "  she  asked,  looking  at  him  with  something 
of  wonder  in  her  eyes,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  half 
serious,  half  bantering. 

"I  can  do  such  things  as  you  tell  me,"  he 
answered. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  musingly,  "  you  can  and  that 
is  much." 

All  that  afternoon  she  was  naturally  listless. 
Tea  and  dinner  were  over,  Rose's  mother,  as  usual 
at  that  hour,  obligingly  asleep  in  the  next  room, 
thus  leaving  the  lovers  alone.  The  room  was 
faintly  lighted  by  a  rose-shaded  lamp.  Rose  was 
again  reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  her  lover  kneeling 
beside  her.  Presently  she  asked,  breaking 
silence: — 

"  Why  don't  you  say  pretty  things  to  me  P 
You  can  look  unutterable  things,  but  you  can 
say  nothing." 

**  I  suppose,  my  dear,  because  I  am  not  clever." 

"  Someoody,"  she  went  on,  without  noting  his 
reply,  **  used  to  say  that  I  had  no  right  to  live, 
because  I  was  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  men, 
and  that  it  wasn't  fair  to  other  women,  and  that 
I  had  only  to  hold  up  my  hand  to  make  lovers 
leave  their  sweethearts  and  husbands  their  wives. 
That  my  voice  moved  him  more  than  it  would  do 
to  hold  any  other  woman,  however  beautiful,  in 
his  arms." 

"  He  was  a  poet,"  answered  Gore,  "  but  in  this 
case  he  did  but  say  truth,  which  is  more  than 
most  poete  do." 

"  He  wrote  but  was  too  proud  to  publish,  know- 
ing he  could  not  equal  others." 

Just  then  came  a  top  to  the  door  and  a  servant 
announced  Mr.  Standmore. 

An  exclamation  of  intense  surprise  burst  from 
Gore,  for  Standmore  was  his  great  friend  whom 
he  had  deemed  in  America.  The  two  men  shook 
hands.  Rose  sat  up,  but  seemed  transfixed,  unable 
to  speak  or  make  any  further  movement. 

"  Well,"  said  the  new  comer  who  had  a  rather 
highly  pitehed  but  not  unmusical  voice,  "  Have 
you  no  welcome  for  an  old  friend  come  back  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  P  " 

"  It  took  my  breath  away  at  first  to  see  you/' 
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ahe  said,  Bmiling  faintly,  and  rising  with  an 
obvious  effort,  and  then  she  added  with  some- 
thing almost  like  a  sob,  **  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you  again.  How  came  you  never 
to  mention  Standmore  to  me  P  "  she  asked,  turning 
to  Gore. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  did  not  come  to  mention 
his  name.  I  have  often  told  you  of  my  best 
friend  who  was  in  America,  but  you  never  seemed 
to  wish  for  details." 

Standmore  was  a  slightly-built  man,  with  a 
bright,  rather  bold,  animated  face.  He  had  much 
warm  brown  hair  and  dark  glowing  eyes.  In  hers 
there  was  a  dancing  light  which  Clifford  had  never 
seen  there  before. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  I  only  reached  London  to- 
day and  heard  the  good  news  at  the  club,  and  so 
thought  I  must  come  and  congratulate  my  dear 
old  friends.  Do  you  remember  bow  we  parted  ?  " 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Eose,  how  you 
wished  to  kill  me." 

"  You  don't  do  well  to  remind  me,"  she  said, 
speaking  with  concentrated  bitterness,  her  eyes 
flaming  angrily.  "  I  tell  you,  Harry  Standmore, 
that  wnen  I  think  of  your  sneers  I  wish  I  had 
killed  you." 

"  But  I  very  near  killed  myself  afterwards." 

"Very  likely,  but  you  didn't,  you  know." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  he  said ;  "  I  always  thought 
you  did  your  share  of  the  sneering  pretty  well, 
but  to  weep  over  the  dead  body  of  a  man  just 
because  he  was  your  husband,  that  I  could  not 
make  out  in  you." 

'*  And  I  was  quite  content  for  you  not  to  make 
it  out,"  she  retorted  with  a  laugh. 

"  And  so.  Gore,  we  parted  in  a  whirlwind  and  I 
went  to  America.   Have  you  told  him  P  " 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  know,"  said  Gore. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  the  other,  and  he 
went  on:  "  1  had  once  the  supreme  honour  and 
happiness  of  regarding  this  lady  as  my  future 
wife  ;  but  while  I  was  more  in  love  with  her  than 
all  the  other  loves  she  had  melted  into  one, 
there  were  things  in  her  that  angered  my  hot 
temper,  as  there  were  no  end  of  things  in  me  that 
angered  her,  so  in  a  quarrel  she  broke  off  our 
engagement  and  married  a  man  she  did  not 
love.  After  his  death  she  chose  to  wax  senti- 
mental about  him.  That  angered  me,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  I  went  to  America.  She  would 
marry  you  as  she  did  the  other  fellow,  but  I 
am  here  to  stop  it." 

Gore  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  the  other  went  on : 
She  may  persuade  herself  for  a  little  while 
that  she  likes  you.  There  are  ways  in  which  you 
would  suit  iier ;  but  I  know  you  both,  and  I  know 
that  in  time  she  would  weary  even  of  your  for- 
bearance. Eose,  tell  this  man  we  shall  always 
love  one  another,  though  at  times  we  almost  tear 
each  other  to  pieces.'' 

She  answered  quietly,  "  I  am  engaged  to  Mr. 
Gore;"  adding,  after  a  pause,  sadly,  *'he  has 
been  better  to  me  than  ever  you  have  been  or 
ever  would  be." 

"  But  Eose,"  said  Standmore,  coming  over  and 
{gazing  into  her  eyes  as  if  he  were  loosing  down 
mto  her  very  soul,  **  Eose,  my  heart's  queen,  you 
love  me." 

**  I  must  trouble  you  to  leave  us,  sir,"  said  Gore 
very  coldly.  "  This  can  only  be  painful  to  Mrs 
Smith." 


I  have  no  intention  of  going  till  I  have  seen 

this  lady  alone." 

Gore  looked  at  his  beloved  with  dreadful 
earnestness,  and  said,  his  voice  trembliDg  a 
little— 

**  Eose,  is  he  or  am  I  to  leave  the  room  ?  " 

Tor  a  while  her  lips  laboured  before  speech 
came,  and  then  she  said  in  tones  that  could  just 
be  heard — 

**  Forgive  me  if  you  can.  For  your  own  sate 
it  is  better  you  should  leave  me.  W  hat  he  says 
is  true.  I  do  love  him — oh,  a  hundred  tiniea 
more  than  my  own  soul,  or  chance  of  heaven  in 
another  world,  if  he  were  not  there." 

The  next  moment  her  face  was  buried  on  Stand- 
more 's  shoulder,  and  he  felt  on  his  hands  the 
rapturous  tears  of  reconciliation. 

Nothing  sensational  happened  to  Clifford  Gore. 
He  did  not  even  catch  a  fever.  He  never  married, 
and  grew  slightly  cynical,  as  old  bachelors  are 
apt  to  do.  On  the  whole,  did  he  or  did  he  not 
regret  his  adventure  P   Who  shall  say  ? 


A  TONTINE  OF  TWO. 

BY  HUGH  COLEMAN  DAVID80V. 

WHEN  Eichard  and  John  Graham  started  in 
business  as  partners,  they  executed  a  joint 
deed  by  which  the  survivor  was  to  inherit  the 
whole  of  the  property.  In  fact,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Tontine  of  Two,  with  the  proviso  that 
it  could  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  mutual  con* 
sent.  It  was  Eichard  who  suggested  the  deed, 
ffiving  as  his  reason  a  wish  to  benefit  his  brother. 
John  readily  agreed  to  it  for  Eichard's  sake. 
"  Though  I  am  the  younger,"  he  said,  "  your  health 
is  better  than  mine." 

There  was,  doubtless,  some  truth  in  these 
professions,  for  the  brothers  afterwards  gained  a 
reputation  for  commercial  integrity,  and  they  were 
not  intolerably  selfish.  At  the  same  time,  neither 
was  looking  as  far  ahead  as  he  pretended.  The 
welfare  of  the  firm  being  identical  with  that  of  the 
individual,  each  was  actuated  by  a  prudent  de- 
sire to  induce  the  other  to  work  his  hardest. 

Hence  it  was  that  a  scheme  originating  to  some 
extent  in  self-interest  promised  to  be  generally 
beneficial.  The  Grahams  made  money  rapidly ; 
they  were  cautious,  but  not  by  any  means  timid 
in  their  speculations;  and  when  their  business 
career  drew  to  a  close,  they  could  congratulnte 
themselves  upon  an  unbroken  series  of  soccesse:?. 
Though  they  had  not  mounted  to  the  lofty  plat- 
form set  apart  for  millionaires,  they  had  attained 
a  position  of  comfort.  If  any  skeleton  lurked  in 
their  cupboard,  they  were  so  little  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  never  once  opened  the  door  to  ex- 
amine it. 

Naturally  enough,  their  prosperity  excited  the 
envy  of  their  brother  Geor|<e,  who  had  a  large 
family,  and  little  to  support  it.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  most  unrighteous  thing  that  fortune  should  be 
given  to  two  mouldy  old  bachelors,  while  he 
could  scarcely  earn  enough  to  feed  the  many 
mouths  that  clustered  around  his  table  at  meal- 
time. To  make  matters  worse,  his  frequent  re<)uestj 
for  assistance  were  not  received  in  a  very  liberal 
spirit,  and  this  added  to  his  sense  of  injury.  "His 
poverty,"  said  the  bachelors,  "was  entirely  his 
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own  fault ;  if  he  had  remained  single,  he  would 
have  been  as  well  off  as  they  were."  Though 
irritated  at  this  absurd  confusion  of  ideas,  George 
pocketed  the  affront  with  the  humility  of  a  poor 
man. 

I  should  mention  that  the  birth  of  George's 
eldest  son  had  raised  rather  a  knotty  point.  It 
was  thought  that  Uncle  Richard  might  be  offended 
if  the  child  was  christened  John,  and  that  Uncle 
John  might  be  offended  if  ttie  selected  name  was 
Richard.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  lively 
discussion  that  arose  upon  this  (question  of 
domestic  economy ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  child  was  eventually  called  Kichard  John 
as  a  delicate  compliment  to  both  uncles,  though 
in  later  life  he  answered  to  the  name  of  Dick. 
Bather  more  than  a  year  after  this  event,  another 
son  appeared  upon  the  scene,  to  re-open  the  old 
discussion.  Alas  1  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  finality 
on  this  revolving  globe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Graham  were  driven  almost  frantic  between 
the  wish  to  pay  another  pretty  little  attention 
to  the  bachelor  brothers,  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  it  so  as  not  to  favour  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  The  wildest  ideas  were  mooted,  re- 
jected, and  mooted  again.  It  makes  one  shudder 
to  think  that  the  unfortunate  infant  only  just 
escaped  being  Jonah  llicardo ;  a  combination  that 
at  tne  last  moment  luckily  suggested  another, 
which  had  the  merit  of  being  simplicity  itself.  It 
was  hailed  as  a  stroke  of  consummate  genius 
when  the  father  proposed  that  the  shapeless 
bundle  he  held  in  his  arms  should  be  called  John 
Bichard.  His  brilliant  idea  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  so  the  second  son  came  to  be  known 
as  Jack.  The  rest  of  the  family  happened  to  be 
girls ;  otherwise,  George  would  have  found  him- 
self in  a  dilemma,  now  that  he  had  exhausted  the 
permulations  of  Hichard  and  John.  As  it  was, 
however,  he  felt  that  the  net  was  just  wide 
enough  to  catch  his  fish  with  certainty.  If  Dick 
proved  unattractive,  there  was  Jack  to  fall  back 
upon ;  together,  they  were  pretty  sure  to  captivate 
their  bachelor  uncles. 

As  soon  as  Dick  could  hold  a  pen,  he  began  a 
course  of  affectionate  letters  to  Uncle  Kichard  and 
Uncle  John  alternately ;  and  by-and-by  an  affec- 
tionate letter  from  Jack  was  regularly  enclosed  in 
the  same  envelope,  which  thus  became  a  graceful 
token  of  love  and  thrift.  If  the  bojs  had  been 
questioned  as  to  the  object  of  learning  to  write, 
tney  would  have  replied,  without  hesitation :  **  To 
inquire  after  the  health  of  uncles  who  never  come 
to  see  lis  except  on  Christmas  Day," — a  day  of 
frightful  penance  to  Uncle  Bichard  and  Uncle 
John. 

Not  that  the  communication  between  the  two 
houses  was  confined  to  these  letters.  About  once 
a  month  a  couple  of  sturdy  little  fellows,  attended 
by  a  nurse,  might  have  been  seen  toddling  through 
a  quiet  suburb  to  the  detached  villa  where  the 
brothers  lived.  They  always  sfcayed  half-an-hour 
by  the  clock,  and  came  out  with  brighter  faces 
than  when  they  went  in.  They  were  pleased  with 
the  half-crown  that  each  clutched  tightly  in  his 
chubby  fist,  but  perhaps  more  pleased  to  escape 
from  the  formality  that  had  bound  their  young 
limbs  like  iron  fetters. 

When  they  grew  up  they  still  continued  these 
ceremonious  visits,  but  here  their  acquaintance  with 
their  uncles  began  and  ended.  They  ofton  debated 


whether  the  game  was  worth  the  candle,  and  only 
the  insistance  of  their  parents  kept  them  up  to  the 
mark. 

Of  course  George  was  extremely  vexed  at  his 
want  of  success.  He  could  not  understand  why 
he  had  failed  to  interest  his  brothers  in  his  own 
family.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  ex- 
planation lay  in  their  increasing  age,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  deed  and  the  gradual  change 
which  it  had  wrought  in  their  characters.  When 
they  had  been  comparatively  young  death  had 
seemed  a  contingency  so  remote  that  as  business 
men  they  could  leave  it  out  of  their  calculations, 
but  latterly  each  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it 
might  overtake  his  brother.  In  brief,  Bichard 
regarded  himself  as  John's  heir,  and  John  re- 
garded himself  as  Bichard's  heir;  consequently, 
both  felt  it  their  bounden  duty  to  warn  off 
poachers.  The  skeleton,  you  see,  had  begun  to 
show  its  grisly  head. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  brothers  were  not 
unlike,  except  that  Bichard  wore  a  short  grey 
beard,  while  John's  face  was  clean-shaven.  They 
were  very  solid  littio  men,  with  a  cast-iron  look 
about  their  heavy,  regular  features,  and  their 
solemn  eyes  seemed  to  require  a  long  time  to 
convey  an  impression  to  the  brain.  They  both 
had  deep  lines  from  the  nose  to  extremities  of  the 
iirm-set  mouth,  and  this  gave  them  a  certain 
resemblance  to  a  pair  of  mastiffs.  It  was 
strengthened  in  John's  case  by  a  peculiar  habit 
of  hanging  his  arms  a  little  forward  when  he 
walked.  Everything  about  them,  even  their  clothes, 
which  were  always  of  the  same  dark  grey  colour, 
denoted  tenacity  of  purpose. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  great  surprise  to  everybody 
when  they  sold  the  goodwill  of  their  business. 

George  was  nearly  startled  out  of  his  hfe.  After 
this  extraordinary  proceeding,  he  said,  they  might 
even  commit  the  iniquity  of  getting  married.  I 
really  can't  repeat  the  strong  language  he  used 
on  the  subject  to  his  wife,  who  made  no  attempt 
to  stop  him.  They  ended  by  persuading  them- 
selves that  there  undoubtedly  was  some  design- 
ing young  woman  in  the  background,  and  they 
agreed  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  demolishing 
her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  two  old  bache- 
lors were  quite  free  from  any  malicious  intention, 
marriage  having  never  entered  their  heads.  In- 
deed, if  either  had  hinted  at  it,  the  other  would 
have  been  as  much  aggrieved  as  George.  One 
short  sentence  will  explain  their  conduct  both  at 
this  time  and  hereafter.  To  live  was  rapidly  be- 
coming the  sole  motive  of  their  miserable  lives. 
Finding  the  anxieties  of  business  to  be  inimical  to 
longevity,  they  had  retired  with  the  same  wonder- 
ful unanimity  that  marked  all  their  acts.  Their 
money  was  invested  partly  in  shares  in  a  promis- 
ing Bank  and  partly  in  the  Funds;  so  nothing 
remained  but  to  enjoy  themselves.  Their  idea 
of  enjoyment  turned  out  to  be  more  time  to  spend 
at  the  Club,  more  time  for  the  daily  constitu- 
tional, more  time  for  the  afternoon  nap — in  a 
word,  leisure.  No  doubt  it  involved  certain  draw- 
backs, but  their  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  a  single 
object  could  not  foresee  them. 

As  the  Grahams  were  both  whimsical,  it  had 
required  a  great  deal  of  management  to  prevent 
clashing.  They  avoided  all  unnecessary  friction 
by  completely  mapping  out  the  house,  which, 
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though  not  largo,  was  cpnie  large  enough  for  their 
purpose.  Each  had  his  own  separate  suite  of 
rooms  where  the  other  never  intruded  except  by 
invitation.  There  was  also  a  common  room  in 
which  they  dined  to<^ether  and  smoked  a  quiet 
cigar  afterwards,  though  even  here  each  was  at- 
tended by  his  own  particular  servant  whose  posi- 
tion was  behind  his  master's  chair.  It  was  ridi- 
culously formal,  of  course,  and  yet  in  their  own 
staid  undemonstrative  way  this  singular  pair  were 
friendly  enough.  Knowing  their  own  stubborn 
tempers,  they  merely  thought  it  wise  to  guard 
agamst  an  accident  which  in  their  case  would 
certainly  be  fraught  with  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Even  the  deed  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  sowing  ill-will  between  them,  so  efficacious  were 
their  business-like  arrangements.  But  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  was  at  nand. 

One  afternoon,  about  a  week  after  the  firm  of 
Graham  Brothers  had  ceased  to  exist,  George 
called  at  their  house  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
np  the  conspiracy  which,  he  was  convinced,  existed 
against  himself.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded  tlie  deed 
merely  as  an  unjust  instrument  for  keeping  his 
sons  out  of  their  rights  as  long  as  possible ;  but 
read  by  Ihe  h'ght  of  the  contemplated  marriage 
of  one  of  the  conspirators,  it  assumed  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect.  If  this  married  brother  should  be 
the  survivor,  as  was  not  unlikely  with  a  bright 
existence  opened  out  before  him,  tho  whole  of  the 
property  would  go  to  his  family,  and  George's 
would  be  defrauded  of  every  penny.  Thus  it  had 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  deed  can- 
celled at  once,  so  as  to  secure  an  anv  rate  some 
chance  of  salvage.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come was  the  fact  that  Bichard  expected  to  out- 
live John,  and  John  to  outlive  Eichard. 

George  called  first  upon  Eichard,  who  inhabited 
the  ground  floor.  He  was  shown  into  an  old- 
fashioned  room,  not  uncomfortable,  and  yet  with 
an  unmistakable  stiffness  about  the  furniture. 
An  oil-painting  of  the  bachelor  brothers — the 
duplicate  of  one  in  John's  room  upptairs — hung 
over  the  marble  mantelpiece,  and  the  other  pictures 
were  arranged  in  a  line  with  it.  The  books  in  the 
mahogany  book-case  displayed  the  same  neatness. 
But  the  most  striking  cnaracteristic  of  the  room 
was  its  want  of  air,  not  a  breath  being  allowed  to 
Rueak  in.  Every  chink  was  carefully  stopped; 
the  door  was  padded  round  the  sides ;  and  red 
sandbags  on  the  window  completed  the  barricade 
a^aiubt  the  ever-threatening  attacks  of  death. 
Bichard  himself,  like  a  grim  old  mastiff  clad  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  carpet  slippers,  was  seated  by 
the  fireside,  though  the  weatner  was  far  from 
chilly.    A  thermometer  lay  on  the  table  close  by. 

George  advanced  with  outstretched  hand,  but 
drew  back  with  a  sudden  start. 

Great  heavens,  Bichard ! "  he  exclaimed  in 
horror.   "  What's  the  matter  P  " 

'*  Matter ! "  replied  a  deep  bass  voice.  "  What 
do  yon  mean  P  " 

Why,  I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  ill  in  all  my 
life." 

Bichard  turned  ghastly  pale.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  felt  able  to  growl  out — 

**  I  wish  you  wouldn't  come  here  with  your 
sickening  nonsense." 

•*  What,  you're  not  ill, then ! "  said  George,  with 
an  expression  of  vast  surprise. 

"  Certainly  not." 


Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  never  saw  a  man  look 
worse.  You  really  ought  to  see  a  doctor,  Bichard. 
I'll  call  John  down,  and  ask  his  opinion."  He 
moved  towards  the  door. 

But  Bichard  rose  from  his  chair  and  stopped 
him — an  act  strangely  at  variance  with  his  an^ry 
assertions  that  he  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  health. 
While  strenuously  denying  any  flaw  in  himself, 
he  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  being  inspected  by  his 
brother.  This  became  quite  obvious  at  the  end 
of  a  rather  unpleasant  interview ;  for,  when 
George  announced  his  intention  of  going  upstairs 
to  see  John,  he  was  requested  to  Keep  hu  sus- 
picions to  himself.   He  readily  promised  to  do  so. 

John's  sitting-room  was  furnished  almost 
exactly  like  Eichard's,  but  in  one  respect  it  pre- 
sented a  lemarkable  contrast.  The  door  was 
open  ;  the  window  was  open  top  and  bottom  ;  and 
there  was  no  fire  in  the  gratew  John  considered 
fresh  air  to  be  the  very  essence  of  longevity,  and 
like  his  brother,  carried  his  crotchet  to  ladicroaa 
extremes.  His  gray  suit  fitted  loosely,  so  that  a 
current  of  air  mi^ht  circulate  around  his  body, 
and  the  holes  in  his  boots  were  intended  to  serve 
a  similar  purpose. 

George  acted  his  cunning  pantomime  over 
again,  and  with  precisely  the  same  result,  except 
that  John  threatened  to  kick  him  downtitairs—a 
treatment  he  richly  deserved.  When  he  left,  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  not  altogether 
justified  by  the  result  His  mischievons  words 
only  made  his  brothers  cling  to  the  deed  more 
tenaciously  than  ever,  lest  they  should  appear  to 
be  holding  out  signals  of  distress.  For  the  first 
time,  they  began  to  distrust  one  another,  as  was 
shown  by  an  unfortunate  occurrence  during  the 
dinner-hour  that  evening. 

John,  followed  by  his  servant,  entered  the 
common  room  a  few  moments  before  his  brother. 
Perceiving  the  window  to  be  shut,  he  ordered  his 
man  to  open  it.  It  was  always  kept  open  during 
the  summer  and  closed  during  the  winter ;  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  the  two  ruled  the  household 
by  turns.  In  the  present  instance  John  was 
merely  exercising  his  rights.  But  when  Bichard, 
also  followed  by  his  servant,  arrived  upon  the 
scene,  he  glanced  at  the  window,  shivered,  and 
sent  his  man  to  shut  it.  John  remonstrated, 
taking  his  stand  upon  privilege.  He  was  in- 
cautious enough  to  add  that  he  objected  to  being 
stifled  to  death,  to  which  Bichard  replied  that  he 
had  an  equal  objection  to  losing  his  life  by  sitting 
in  a  gale  of  wind. 

I  forget  how  the  incident  terminated;  but 
paltry  as  it  was,  it  bred  unjust  suspicions  with 
all  the  vitality  of  reptiles,  and  eventually  led  to  a 
complete  rupture.  Yet  even  then,  the  Grahams 
never  once  departed  from  their  sedate  demeanour. 
Instead  of  indulging  in  angry  recriminations  and 
leadinfir  a  cat-and-dog  existence,  as  some  would 
have  done,  they  met  together  in  a  business-like 
way  and  made  their  arrangements  for  the  future. 
The  house  opposite  being  vacant,  they  took  it, 
partially  furnished  it,  and  then  drew  lota  to  decide 
which  should  live  in  it. 

The  lot  fell  upon  John.  A  couple  of  hours 
sufficed  to  transfer  his  belongings  across  the  road. 
This  done,  he  shook  hands  with  Bichard,  and 
crossed  over  to  his  new  home. 

We  now  approach  the  last  scene  of  this  grim 
comedy.   The  desperate  earnestness  with  which 
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the  Grahams  carried  ont  their  determination  to 
outlive  one  another,  clearly  showed  that  some- 
times, at  any  rate,  life  is  worth  living ;  and  jet 
they  reduced  it  to  a  series  of  arithmetical 
problems,  which  are  seldom  considered  inviting, 
rhey  ate  by  weight,  drank  by  measure,  walked  by 
rule  ;  Bleep  had  become  a  matter  of  minutes  care- 
fully doled  out  by  an  alarum ;  even  their  reading 
was  restricted  to  a  definite  number  of  pages  daily 
lest  their  eyesight  should  be  affected.  In  short, 
they  were  transformed  into  machines  for  the  slow 
consumption  of  time. 

At  three  o'clock  every  afternoon  Richard  started 
for  a  constitutional  in  one  direction  and  John  in 
another.  When  they  happened  to  leave  their 
houses  at  the  same  moment  they  always  nodded, 
but  never  spoke.  To  the  end  of  their  lives  the 
silence  between  them  remained  unbroken,  not 
from  any  violence  of  feeling,  but  simply  because 
of  their  characteristic  prudence.  Is  evertheless 
each  was  kept  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every- 
thing done  in  the  opposite  camp,  for  the  servants 
often  met  to  discuss  the  situation.  This  partly 
accounts  for  the  uniformity  that  still  marked  their 
master's  acts. 

If  either  met  with  a  noteworthy  specimen  of 
antiquity,  he  never  failed  to  interrogate  him  as  to 
his  manner  of  living.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
obtain  this  information,  but  not  so  easy  to  reduce 
it  to  a  system,  and  put  it  into  practice.  One  day 
Bichard  discovered  an  old  man  of  seventy -eight 
who  had  never  tasted  any  alcoholic  drink.  He 
promptly  became  a  teetotaller.  But  the  very  next 
afternoon  he  fell  in  with  a  veteran  of  eighty-two 
'who  unblushingly  admitted  that  he  could  scarcely 
remember  being  sober.  When  the  doctors  dis- 
agreed in  this  strange  way,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Richard  was  almost  beside  himself  with  per- 
plexity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  single 
idea  of  this  miserable  old  couple  eventually  deve- 
loped into  downright  monomania.  Richard  pot  a 
notion  into  his  head  that  music  was  the  very 
thing  to  keep  him  alive;  and  accordingly 
instructed  his  man  to  pounce  upon  every  strolling 
performer.  Thus  it  came  about  that  there  was 
usually  a  German  band,  or  an  organ-grinder,  or  a 
cornet- player  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  when  his  crotchet  got  wind,  the  street 
was  regularly  besieged  by  these  uproarious  vaga- 
bonds. It  was  a  dreadful  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bours, but  especially  to  John  Graham,  whose 
iRrindows  were  always  open.  Moreover,  he  had 
discovered  that  deat  people  generally  live  to  a 
great  a^e,  and  had  thence  drawn  the  deduction 
that  noise  would  be  fatal  to  himself.  That 
Richard  was  hatching  a  dastardly  plot,  was  the 
logical  conclusion. 

Though  determined  not  to  bo  done  to  death  in 
this  way,  John  felt  it  would  only  be  prudent  to 
nominate  an  heir.  Ho  therefore  sent  for  his 
nephew  Jack,  now  a  strapping  young  fellow  of 
two-and-twenty,  and  appointed  him  sole  legatee. 
George  chuckled ;  matters  were  going  on  swim- 
mingly for  him.  His  satisfaction  was  increased 
a  few  days  later ;  for  Richard,  hearing  what  his 
brother  had  done,  resolved  to  follow  suit,  and 
made  Dick  his  heir.  Unfortunately,  the  deed 
being  still  in  existence,  one  of  the  two  would  have 
nothing  to  bequeath ;  so  the  grim  contest  between 
Bichaid  and  John  took  a  more  desperate  turn,  and 


each  of  the  combatants  found  a  staunch  backer  in 
his  heir.  The  natural  result  was  a  quarrel 
between  Jack  and  Dick  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
respective  principals :  a  quarrel  that  drove  the 
young  fellows  from  their  home  into  separate 
lodgings.  It  was  now  their  fathers'  turn  to 
wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle. 

Matters  were  in  this  position  when  death, 
laughing  at  all  precautions,  sneaked  into  Richard's 
citadel,  entrance  being  effected  by  means  of  that 
ready-made  contrivance  for  the  purpose— the 
milk-jug,  beside  which  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy 
must  take  a  very  inferior  place  as  an  engine  of 
destruction.  As  often  happens  with  persons 
similarly  constituted,  John  was  taken  ill  at  nearly 
the  same  time  as  his  brother.  In  both  cases  the 
medical  men  in  attendance  pronounced  the  cause 
to  be  typhoid  fever.  The  faxed  resolve  to  live 
might  have  pulled  the  patients  out  of  danger; 
but  when  they  did  show  any  signs  of  progress, 
their  fears  invariably  pulled  them  back  again. 
By  degrees,  fighting  a  terrible  fia;ht,  which  seemed 
to  gather  strength  as  theirs  ebbed  away,  they 
were  driven  to  the  conviction  that  the  inevitable 
end  was  approaching ;  yet  even  then  neither  could 
tell  which  would  be  the  winner,  so  close  were  they 
together  as  they  drew  near  to  death's  door. 

One  autumn  evening,  while  the  sunlight  still 
lingered  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  nestling  in 
their  bright  little  gardens,  a  strange  and  perhaps 
unparalleled  scene  was  enacted  in  that  quietj^uburb. 
The  blinds  of  two  rooms  staring  at  one  another 
across  the  road  were  partly  drawn  down,  and  in 
these  rooms  two  white-faced  feeble  old  men  lay 
dying,  struggling  hard  to  the  last.  Their  dull 
eyes  were  rivetted  with  pitiful  eagerness  upon  the 
grave  faces  of  their  attendants,  who  occasionally 
sto<iped  to  administer  a  cordial,  and  their  lips 
were  tightened  and  hands  clenched,  as  if  they 
were  running  a  race  which  demanded  endurance 
rather  than  speed.  The  strain  was  evidently  as 
much  as  they  could  bear ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they 
appeared  to  oe  on  the  point  of  breaking  down,  but 
recovered  themselves  by  an  almost  superhuman 
effort.  As  time  went  by,  the  appealing  eager  look 
in  their  worn  old  faces  gained  intensity,  but  they 
husbanded  their  energies  by  preserving  a  strict 
silence.  Never  had  tne  strength  of  the  ruling 
])asBion  in  death  been  more  forcibly  exemplified. 

There  were  also  four  men  standing  by  each  bed, 
two  on  each  side  of  it.  Richard  was  attended  by 
his  own  doctor  and  his  own  lawyer.  The  other 
couple  consisted  of  a  doctor  and  a  lawyer  who 
were  present  in  his  brother's  interests.  Each  of 
the  doctors  had  a  finger  upon  the  patient's  pulse, 
right  or  left  as  the  case  might  be,  and  all  the 
lawyers  held  watches,  which  had  been  carefully 
compared  beforehand.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
stood  a  table  on  which  was  a  large  musical- box, 
playing  a  succession  of  very  popular  airs.  When 
it  ran  down,  Richard's  lawyer,  whose  anxious  ex- 
pression contrasted  strangely  with  the  impatience 
of  his  rival — a  contrast  also  visible  in  the  faces 
of  the  doctors— moved  from  his  place  and  wound 
it  up  again. 

The  arrangement  in  John's  bedroom  was  pre- 
cisely similar,  except  that  there  was  no  musical- 
box,  and  the  window  was  opened  instead  of 
closed. 

At  such  a  time,  the  two  heirs— if  they  may  bo 
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called  80  when  one  would  inherit  all  and  the 
other  nothing— were  not  likely  to  be  far  away.  In 
Richard's  sitting-room,  Dick  was  anxiously  pacing 
to  and  fro  J  in  John's  sitting-room,  Jack  was  doing 
the  same.  Their  emotions  were  too  deeply  moved 
to  allow  them  to  enter  the  chamber  of  death. 
They  had  tried  reading,  writing,  sitting  still, 
everything  in  turn,  but  it  always  ended  in  this 
restless  march  up  and  down  the  floor. 

At  last,  Dick  could  endure  the  suspense  no 
longer.  Creeping  quietly  up  the  stairs,  he 
whispered  at  the  door — 

"How  is  he?" 

The  dying  man  winced.  Perhaps  it  struck  him 
also  that  the  game  was  hardly  with  the  candle. 

**  Sinking  rapidly,"  replied  one  of  the  doctors. 

Dick  bundled  downstairs  in  the  wildest  alarm. 
His  chance  of  wealth  seemed  to  be  slipping  away 
before  his  eyes.   He  rushed  to  the  window  and 

glared  at  the  house  over  the  way,  to  catch  Jack 
oing  the  very  same  thing.  Both  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  for  they  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms 
for  a  long  time. 

After  another  half  hours'  torture,  Dick  repeated 
his  former  question. 

"  Can't  last  much  longer,"  was  the  reply. 
Jack  had  just  received  the  same  answer  with 
regard  to  John  Graham ;  so  both  young  men  were 
in  a  state  of  abject  terror.  Fortunately,  a  neigh- 
bour happened  to  call  at  Richard's  house  to  make 
a  friendly  inquiry,  and  Dick,  frantic  to  get  hold  of 
a  confidant,  instructed  the  servant  to  show  him  in. 

He  was  a  brisk  little  man,  with  frosty  eyes  and 
big  red  whiskers,  a  solicitor  by  profession,  and 
Wimple  by  name.  When  the  position  had  been 
explained  to  him,  he  immediately  suggested  a 
compromise.  Why  should  not  the  two  brothers 
sign  an  agreement  to  divide  the  property  equally  P 
Of  course,  it  must  be  done  at  once  before  death 
could  intervene  to  prevent  it ;  otherwise  the  suc- 
cessful heir  would  never  be  brought  to  agree  to 
it.  They  might  be  too  late  as  it  was,  but  the 
thinpf  was  worth  trying. 

Dick  jumped  at  the  idea  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.  He  exhorted  Mr.  Wimple  not  to  lose 
a  moment  and  professed  the  most  generous  senti- 
ments towards  the  brother  from  whom  he  had 
unhappily  been  estranged. 

**  Go — rnu—  fly !"  he  cried,  opening  the  door  and 
pushing  the  solicitor  out ;  alter  which,  he  dashed 
about  getting  pens,  ink  and  paper  in  readiness. 

Mr.  Wimple  found  Jack  quite  as  eager  for  a 
compromise  as  Dick.  He  brought  the  young  man 
back  with  him ;  and  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible sat  down  to  draw  out  the  agreement.  Two 
servants  who  had  been  introduced  to  act  as  wit- 
nesses, stood  near  the  door.  The  brothers  looked 
on  silently,  the  prespiration  streaming  from  their 
foreheads.  It  nad  now  become  a  question  of 
minutes.  Though  the  lawyer's  pen  raced  along 
the  paper,  they  thought  him  intolerably  tedious. 
Any  moment  his  task  might  be  arrested  and 
rendered  useless.  Such  was  their  excitement  that 
they  could  scarcely  breathe  for  watching. 

Upstairs,  in  the  room  where  the  musical  box 
was  playing  merrily,  the  solemn  quartette  were 
grouped  in  the  same  attitude  around  a  figure  from 
whicn  the  life  seemed  to  have  departed.  Only  the 
doctors  could  tell  that  it  was  not  so,  and  even 
they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  withdraw  their 
fingers  from  the  pulse  and  apply  them  to  the 
hwrt.   The  expression  of  the  dying  man  had 


hardened  rather  than  softened ;  it  showed  an  m« 
vincible  determination  as  marvellous  as  it  was 
terrible.  At  frequent  intervals,  one  or  another  of 
the  lawyers,  still  holding  a  watch  in  his  band, 
glided  to  the  window  and  looked  out;  but  there 
was  no  sign  from  the  house  opposite,  and  not  a 
person  in  sight,  except  a  telegraph-boy  whistling 
his  way  along  the  dusky  road. 

The  musi<»l  box  stopped.  Before  it  could  he 
wound  up  again,  the  doctor,  who  was  present  in 
John's  interests,  exclaimed — 

"  He's  gone  at  last   Note  the  time !  " 

"  No,  sir,  he  lives  1 "  returned  the  other  doctor 
warmly. 

«  But  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  it's  all  over.** 

"«Twenty*five  minutes  past  eigM  exactly,"  Baid 
both  lawyers  simultaneously. 

One  of  them  moved  to  the  window  to  pull  down 
the  blind,  the  signal  agreed  upon  ;  but  while  be 
was  in  the  act  of  doing  so  the  blind  was  polled 
down  in  the  opposite  house.  Forgetting  every- 
thing in  the  excitement  of  the  moment— for  it  is 
not  every  day  that  a  fine  income  rests  upon  a 
matter  of  seconds — all  four  rushed  down  into  the 
road,  where  they  were  met  by  the  other  four  in 
an  equally  excited  state. 

"  Twenty-five  minutes  past  eight  exactlj," 
cried  one  party. 

"Twenty- five  minutes  past  eight  exactly," 
cried  the  other. 

"A  dead  heat,  then!" 

"  But  what  does  that  mean  ?  ** 

Followed  by  Mr.  Wimple,  Dick  and  Jack  came 
hurrying  out  to  answer  the  question.  The  agree- 
ment had  been  signed  and  witnessed,  so  they  felt 
no  uneasiness  on  that  score ;  but  each  was  veiy 
anxious  to  learn  whether  he  was  a  winner  or 
a  loser  by  the  transaction.  If  the  latter,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  assume  an  air  of  lofty  patronage 
towards  nis  brother — to  behave,  in  fact,  as  if  he 
had  generously  presented  him  with  half  the 
estate.  On  the  wnole,  they  were  neither  of  them 
in  a  very  charitable  frame  of  mind. 

Dick's  progress  was  arrested  at  the  gate  by  a 
boy,  who  handed  him  a  telegram  addressed  to 
Hichard  Graham.  Instead  of  opening  it  on  the 
spot,  he  carried  it  across  the  road  wit^  him,  and 
not  until  the  situation  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed  did  it  occur  to  him  to  read  it.  The  message 
consisted  of  two  words — "  Bank  failed."  Though 
Dick  did  not  perceive  their  full  significance,  he 
was  so  alarmed  that  he  read  them  aloud. 

*•  Bank  failed ! "  repeated  Mr.  Wimple,  with  a 
near  approach  to  a  smile.  '*  In  that  case,  I  fear 
there  won't  be  anything  to  divide  between  yon 
two  young  gentlemen." 

Jack  and  Dick  were  horror-stricken.  Even  the 
eight  professional  men  who  had  taken  such  a 
great  interest  in  the  case  looked  a  little  queer.  If, 
as  that  hasty  cynical  smile  of  his  would  lead  one  to 
suppose,  Mr.  Wimple  spoke  the  truth,  they  would 
merely  rank  among  the  creditors  of  the  estate, 
and  perhaps  not  get  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  It 
really  was  too  bad.  With  one  accord  they  joined 
the  army  of  doubters  as  to  whether  the  game  was 
worth  the  candle. 

It  certainly  was  not  worth  the  candle  in  the 
case  of  the  nephews.  The  bank  in  which  Richard 
and  John  Graham  had  been  large  shareholders 
was  unlimited,  and  its  failure  swallowed  up  nearly 
every  penny  they  had  left  behind  them. 
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FOR  THE  KING. 

BY  J.  LBITH  DEKWEKT, 
Antbor  of  "  Circe's  Lovers,"  "  King  LaEaruB,"  &e. 


CIIAPTEE  L 
*'TBS  MADDX9T  UTTLB  JACOBITE.** 

"  O  0  you  laugh  at  my  poor  oak  wreath  ! "  she 

O  said,  plaoing  it  daintily  on  her  beautiful 
hair,  that  she  wore,  I  used  to  thank  heaven,  free 
from  the  abominations  with  which  our  London  fine 
ladies  beplastered  theirs.   **  Why,  Harry  ?  " 

"  1  langh  at  your  hero,  sweet  cousin.  A.  yerj 
natural  thing  that  the  young  Prince  should  hide 
in  a  tree  when  Roundhead  troopers  were  close  on 
him,  but  what  was  there  so  heroic  in  his  hiding  P  " 

"  It  is  his  deliverance  that  we  commemorate 
to-day,  Harry — as  even  a  Whig  must  surely  know 
—and  not  his  heroism.*' 

Well,  there  were  heroes  in  those  days." 

"Yes,  and  their  names  were  Charles  and 
Rupert-— Charles  the  martyr. 

•'Tlipir  names  were  Cromwell  and  Blako." 

"Blake!  Cromwell!  She  stamped  with  her 
small  foot  on  the  ground  and  her  eyes  looked 
lightnings  at  me.  **0h,  Harry,  to  think  that 
you — who,  if  a  Whig,  are  at  least  a  gentleman — 
should  find  anything  to  admire  in  a  wretch  like 
Cromwell!" 

*•  And  oh,"  I  said,  determined  to  provoke  her, 
•*  that  you  should  have  eyes,  Fairy,  and  yet  should 
not  see  him  as  he  was — as  a  hero  who  " 

She  held  up  her  hand  to  stop  me.  *'Don*t, 
Harry ! "  she  said  passionately,  "  don't  sav  the 
rest,  or  we  shall  quarreL  I  mean  it — I  do  in- 
deed." 

For  a  while  we  both  stood  silent,  around  us  the 
•weet  companionship  of  roses,  while  overhead 
myriads  of  leaves  murmured  softly  to  the  lij^ht 
June  breeze,  and  bough  after  bough  dipped  down 
as  if  to  drink  of  the  clear  waters  of  the  Dart 


S  weetest  of  rivers  I  when  I  forget  thee  may  Devon 
be  a  name  to  me  only,  and  not  the  dearest  and 
fairest  of  old  England  s  shires. 

I  turned  over  in  my  mind  for  something  to 
say  that  might  appease  the  pretty  Amazon  beside 
me,  and  finding  nothin^^  more  soothing  than  a 
new  reference  to  the  subject  that  had  already  pro- 
voked her,  was  fain  at  last  to  break  silence  with 
it— a  trifle  resentfully. 

"  You  are  a  true  woman.  Fairy,  you  take  good 
looks  as  a  warrant  for  good  deeds.  If  this  poor 
Cromwell  whom  you  hate  so  furiously  had  nad 
the  fair  outside  of  Charles,  and  Charles  the  rough 
looks  and  manners  of  the  man  who  conquered 
him,  we  should  hear  less  from  your  sex  of  the 
woes  of  the  Martyr  King.  It's  the  old  old  story. 
Fairy,  as  old  as  the  dc^ys  of  Paris  and  Helen,  the 
only  way  to  a  woman's  heart  lies  through  her 
eyes." 

Fairy's  anger  had  passed  in  a  moment — when 
was  it  otherwise  with  that  April  nature? — and 
the  look  that  she  now  flashed  at  me  was  only 
bright  with  mischief. 

**  Don't  you  think,  Harry,  that  if  you  men  had 
any  hearts  at  all,  the  way  to  them  would  be  much 
the  same  P  "  she  asked.  "  Isn't  it  a  melancholy 
fact  that  when  a  man  goes  forth  to  seek  a  wile 
he  pays  his  court,  not  to  the  best  girl  he  knows, 
nor  the  cleverest,  nor  the  most  sensible,  but  to  her 
whose  pretty  face  has  caught  his  fancy  ?  " 

There  was  a  wicked  meaning  in  her  words,  and 
in  the  look  that  accompanied  them,  that  I  well 
perceived  and  that  chafed  me.  "  Yes,  Fairy,"  I 
said  slowly  and  looking  full  at  her  as  I  spoke, 
"yours  is  just  the  kind  of  face  to  catch  one's 
fancy." 

She  laughed,  but  her  cheek  grew  crimson  as 
she  turned  from  me.  "Is  that  a  compliment 
you  are  paying  me,  Harry?  Ah  !  if  I  had  lived 
seventy  and  some  odd  years  agone,  and  had  had 
twice  as  pretty  a  face  as  that  my  toilet-glass  shows 
ino  when  I  peep  in  it,  it  might  have  caught  the 
fancy  of  someone  whose  admiration  would  hav^ 
been  worth  the  having." 

"  Meaning  Montrose,  perhaps,"  I  said,  picking 
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out  for  her  acceptance  tte  noblest  of  all  Cava- 
liers. 

"  Or  Kupert,"  she  said  quickly.  "Yes,  Rupert 
would  have  been  the  knight  to  have  worn  my 
favourite  colours  for  his  sword-knot,  and  to  have 
Kent  them  back  to  me  in  token  of  his  victory  and 
his  safety  when  the  battle  was  won." 

**  He  would  have  sent  them  back  to  you  dyed 
of  another  colour  than  your  favourite  one,  dear 
coz — except  that  colour  were  red.  Faiiy,  yon 
talk  as  lightly  of  war  us  of  men,  and  know  nothing 
of  one  or  the  other." 

"  1  know  this  of  Rupert,  at  least,  that  he  was 
just  the  kind  of  man  1  could  have  loved.  Ah,  if 
my  good  fortune  had  but  given  me  a  stout 
cavalier  of  the  Rupert  breed  for  a  cousin  of  mine, 
what  an  adventure  I  might  propose  to  him  1 " 

"  What  is  it,  Fairy  P  "  . 

**  Yon  could  not  achieve  it,  Harry ;  it  would 
have  suited  a  man  of  onr  grandfather's  days,  one 
of  the  men  who  had  swords  by  their  side  and  not 
mere  steel  toys,  and  who  had  battlefields  to  draw 
them  in,  and  who  knew  how  to  win  honour  or  die 
gloriously." 

"  What  is  it,  Mistress  Fairy?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  you,  Harry ;  if  dared  at  all,  it 
will  be  dared  by  a  man  and  a  loval  subject  of 
King  James,  not  by  a  Whig  and  a  toy. 

**  Boy!"  I  echoeJ,  with  the  wrath  of  a  Corio- 
lanns. 

"Yes,  boy,  Harry— what  else  are  you  in 
years P" 

"  Your  elder,  Mistress  Fairy,  by  years  enough 
to  make  me  a  man  who  will  dare  any  danger  you 
can  point  out  to  him,  if  only  it  will  help  him  to 
your  love." 

She  had  turned  away  as  I  made  that  impulsive 

rch ;  and  now  be^an  pulling  to  pieces  a  rose 
had  plucked,  and  spoke  without  looking  at 
me.  **  A  Rupert  would  have  won  my  love,*'  she 
said.  •*  He  would  have  disobeyed  me  when  I  for- 
bade him  ever  to  tell  me  again  that  he  loved  me, 
and  only  have  wooed  more  boldly ;  and  if  I  had 
lamented  to  him  that  I  knew  of  an  adventure  and 
none  bold  enough  to  undertake  it,  he  would  have 
demanded  of  me  on  the  instant  what  it  was,  and 
that  same  day  I  should  have  waved  my  kerchief 
to  him  in  adieu,  as  he  galloped  off  for  London." 

"  For  London !  What  errand  can  you  have  for 
me  in  London,  Fairy  ?  " 

*'  None,  Harry,  for  a  Whig  and  a  lawyer.  A 
soldier— a  Rupert — ^is  the  messenjjer  I  need." 

•*And  when  he  returned,  Fairy — when  your 
Rupert — your  soldier — galloped  back  to  tell  you 
that  he  had  fulfilled  your  behest,  sweet  princess 
— what  reward  would  you  have  for  your  knight  P 
Might  he  dare  claim  it  from  your  lips  P  " 

But  she  only  put  to  them  what  remained  of  the 
rose  whose  petals  lay  scattered  round  her,  and 
without  speaking,  and  with  that  emblem  of  silence 
iBtill  pressed  to  ner  lips,  she  gave  me  a  wicked^ 
provoking  glance,  and  turned  awa^. 

Evelyn — known  as  "  Fairy  " — Leigh  to  a  very 
few  and  favoured  mortals  beside  her  father,  who 
had  so  re-christened  her,  but  of  which  happy  few 
I  was  one  in  right  of  cousinhood,  had  bloomed  in 
this  sheltered  nook  of  Devon  into  as  sweet  a  rose 
as  ever  England  reared.  Ah,  for  the  right  to  wear 
her  ever  in  my  bosom !  I  had  gone  mad  for  the 
lake  of  her  sweet  face  in  the  first  moment  that  I 
looked  on  it  again^  after  four  years  spent  at  Uie 


University  of  Cambridge  and  afterwards  in  Lon. 
don,  where  T,  a  good  Whig  and  sober  Tem])lar, 
had  peaceably  pursued  that  study  of  the  law,  wh.ch 
consists  in  keeping  terms  and  eating  dinners. 
But,  alas !  this  stout  Whig  and  sober  barn.'»t<:r, 
on  returning  to  his  native  county  of  Devon,  hai 
found  his  uncle's  daughter  transformed  from  a 
child  of  fourteen  into  a  goddess  of  four  years 
more,  and  had  at  once,  and  foolishly,  gone  down 
on  his  knees  to  worship  her.  A  pretty  plight  fur 
me,  quiet  Henry  Ingram,  to  have  lost  both  heart 
and  head  at  the  first  look  I  got  from  the  briirht 
eyes  of  the  maddest  little  Jacobite  in  all  tbe 
West. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  DANOBROUS  MISSION. 

I  HAD  dared  speak  of  my  love  to  Mistress  Fairy 
a  few  days  before  the  memorable  29th  of  Mar 
that  saw  her  crown  her  bright  locks  with  oak- 
leaves,  and  quarrel  furiously  with  me  over  the 
Royal  Martyr  and  the  man  who  hurled  him  from 
his  throne ;  and  she  had  given  me  but  mockery 
for  all  answer.  "How  much  do  you  love  mc, 
Counsellor  Harry  ?  "  she  had  asked  me.  "  More 
than  your  law-books?"  And  when  I  had 
answered  her  in  the  high-flown  speech  that 
foolish  lovers  are  quick  to  use,  she  had  tamed  it 
into  wild  ridicule,  and  had  fied  from  me,  laughing. 
Whereon  I  had  paced  for  an  hour  the  quaint 
alleys  of  my  uncle's  garden,  trying  to  find  com- 
fort in  the  sturdy  sentiment  of  galljmt  George 
Wither 

'*  An  sho  be  not  fair  to  me, 
What  car©  I  how  fair  she  be  ?  * 

But  I  sang  the  brave  words  dolefully  enough; 
and  her  face  would  insist  on  rising  before  me  as 
I  sang,  and  the  bright  eyes  and  laughing  lips 
were  but  the  brighter  and  sweeter  to  my  fancy 
because,  as  it  seemed,  the  one  would  never  look, 
nor  the  other  whisper,  a  shy,  sweet  response  to 
my  tale  of  love.  1  was  a  love-sick,  brain-aick 
fool,  in  short ;  and  Mistress  Fairy  kiiew  it»  and 
the  knowledge  thereof  amused  her  mightily. 

In  those  days  there  was  much  disquiet  in  the 
country  because  of  Jacobite  plots.  The  rebellion 
of  *15  was  but  a  few  years  old  as  yet,  and  ghasUy 
heads  that  had  hatehed  treason  along  with  Uie 
Earl  of  Mar,  or  Mr.  Forster,  yet  mouldered  on 
Temple  Bar.  '  Twill  .come,  I  hope,  to  be  one  day 
understood  of  both  our  factions.  Whig  and  Tory, 
that  the  shame  of  such  sights  is  not  with  the  dead 
whose  miserable  relics  are  thus  exposed,  but  with 
the  Government  that  can  brutelly  and  foolishly 
seek  to  continue  the  punishment  of  treason  even 
after  death.  Well,  heads  there  were  on  Temple 
Bar,  divorced  from  the  bodies  they  had  once  be- 
longed to,  and  other  heads,  not  yet  separated 
from  the  trunk,  passed  under  that  famous 
Traitor's  Gate  (as  justly  deserving  of  the  name, 
I  think,  as  the  archwav  at  the  Tower),  and  looked 
up  at  the  grinning  skuIIs  above,  and  were  not 
deterred  by  the  sight  from  plotting  similar  treason. 
Ko,  among  these  latter  eager  Jacobites  had  been 
one  Christopher  Layard,  a  gentleman  of  the  Tern- 
pie,  slightly  known  to  myself.  Poor  Kit  Layard! 
'twas  a  gallant  heart  that  beat  in  thy  breast,  and 
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a  noble,  if  miataken,  sentiment  of  loyalty  tbat 
animated  it;  and  when  I  think  what  was  to  be 
the  horrid  doom  of  that  manly  heart,  why,  I  grow 
for  the  moment  an  enemy  to  Whig  government 
and  the  House  of  Hanover  myself.  But  always 
there  will  come  back  on  me  the  memory  of  the 
days  of  the  later  Stuarts,  and  what  miseries  many 
families — my  lather's  among  the  number — had 
suffered  then,  and  of  two  evils  I  am  content  to 
choose  the  lesf?. 

lam  an  old  man  now,  and  a  garrulous.  'Tis  a 
proof  of  the  latter  quality  that  I  have  sat  down 
to  tell  a  stoxT  of  my  youth  and  my  love,  and  have 
filled  some  sheets  already  with  what  should  be  ray 
tale,  but  is  not— being  only,  in  a  manner,  the 
rambling  preface  to  it.  Ah !  if  this  were  but  a 
poem  instead  of  a  plain  prose  narrative,  and  our 
English  Juvenal  were  not  a  satirist  whose  scourge 
is  now  for  ever  laid  by,  how  would  Mr.  Alexander 
Pope  have  lashed  me  for  the  sin  of  such  prolixity, 
had  I  come  under  his  merciless  hands !  Poor  tale  of 
a  woman  and  a  fool,  had  I  penned  thee  twenty 
years  back  and  in  verse,  though  mightest  hav9 
earned  for  me  a  whip{)ing  in  much  bad  company 
at  the  tail  of  the  Dunciad  itself.  But  our  dread- 
ful little  brilliant  satirist  is  dead  these  six  years — 
dead  as  poor  Kit  Layard,  of  whom  I  ought  now 
to  be  writing,  and  not  of  Mr.  Pope. 

Kit  had  been  in  treasunable  correspondence 
with  the  Jacobite  leaders  abroad,  and  there  wae  a 
ereat  plot  afoot  for  another  rising — of  these  two 
facts  there  was  even  too  damning  proof.  So  Kit 
was  lying  in  Newgate  now,  heavily  ironed  and 
scantily  fed,  and  dreadful  Tyburn  loomed  before 
bim  as  his  certain  doom.  And  meantime.  I  was 
making  vain  and  passionate  love  to  sweet  Evelyn 
Leigh,  down  in  woody  Devon,  and  knew  of  nothing 
that  should  Unk  the  gallant,  unhappy  conspira- 
tor's fate  with  hers  or  mine.  Had  he  been  in  any 
way  ak^n  to  her,  I  might  have  expected  to  hear 
2^3  nau  I  from  her,  and  to  see  tears  of  pit^  for 
his  doom  dim  those  blue  ej^es  ;  but  Kit  was  not. 

And  yet  the  very  morning  after  that  20th  of 
Hay,  as  I  wooed  Evelyn  again  to  tell  me  what 
dangerous  errand  she  knew  of  to  send  me  to 
London  on,  and  swore  to  be  her  messenger,  I 
heard  his  name  from  her  lips.  Oh,  Harry,"  she 
said,  "  will  they  murder  him  P  " 

"  Nothing  can  save  him,"  I  confessed.  "  Tyburn 
hungers  for  him." 

Evelyn  grew  white,  and  all  her  gaiety  dropped 
from  her,  as  if  it  had  been  a  mask.  **  Will  they 
torture  him  ? — will  they  rack  him  to  make  him 
tell  them  what  he  knows?  " 

*' They  will  torture  him  at  his  death,  indeed, 
bat  not  before.  What  does  ho  know  P — and  what 
in  God's  name  can  pour  Christopher  Layard  be  to 
youP" 

"  Not  my  lover,  Henry,  as  your  look  declares — 
I  never  saw  him  Ln  my  life." 
"  What,  then,  i*  he  P  " 

"  A  noble  and  unfortunate  servant  of  his  king 

and  mine — no  more.   But  he  knows  " 

What,  Evelyn?" 

"  I  dare  not  tell  it  to  you.  You  are  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover's  party — ^you  are  a  bitter 
Whig." 

"I  am  your  lover,  sweetest,  before  aught  else; 
also  I  am,  I  hope,  a  gentleman.  Whatever  secret 
you  may  confide  to  me  is  as  safe  in  my  keeping  as 
in  yours." 


Oh,  if  I  dared  tell  you  !  Listen,  Harry— I  do 
trust  you,  I  will  tell  you— if— if,  before  I  tell  you, 
you  will  promise  to  be  my  faithful  knight — to  Keep 
my  secret  and  do  my  bidding  both." 

"To  join  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  cousin?  That 
would  not  be  your  bidding  to  me,  I  trust  P  " 

"  Would  the  danger  frighten  you  P  You  care 
more  for  your  safety  than  for  me ! " 

**  I  care  for  my  honour,  Evelyn.  I  will  not 
blacken  that — no,  not  to  win  you.  Fairy — even 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  radiant  eyes.  "  Ah, 
if  you  had  not  said  that  to  me,  I  would  never  have 
trusted  you — never !  But  to  help  to  save  a  life 
would  not  be  to  join  in  a  plot." 

"  It  might  put  my  own  life  in  nearly  as  much 
danger — and,  to  shew  you  that  it  is  not  my  neck's 
safety  I  am  thinking  of,  J  am  ready,  at  a  word 
from  you,  sweetest,  to  aid  in  concealing  from  the 
savage  vengeance  of  the  Government  any  mis- 
guided gentleman  who  may  be  implicated  with 

r)or  Layard — even  if  it  were  your  lover,  Evelyn," 
added  proudly. 

"  It  is  not  my  lover ;  it  is— Oh,  Harry,  stoop 
down  your  head  while  I  whisper.  It  is  the  King." 
"The  King!" 

"  Hush  ! — not  so  loud !  His  Majesty  is  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  here  within  this  month,  and  went 
on  to  town  with  my  brother  Arthur  and  another." 

**  Here — ^in  this  house  P  " 

"  Here — my  father's  guest.  He  landed  at  Dart- 
mouth, and  lay  hidden  here  till  the  time  came  to 
go  on  to  London,  to  be  ready  for  a  rising  that  was 
to  have  begun  by  our  friends  seizing  the  Tower. 
Alas!  that  will  never  be  now — Counsellor  Layard'a 
arrest  has  discovered  all.  My  father  had  a  letter 
by  a  sure  hand  from  Arthur  two  days  a^o.  The 
Elector's  Government  have  information  that  his 
Majesty  is  in  London,  and  all  the  roads  and  the 
ships  are  closely  watched.  Poor  Layard  knows 
where  his  Majesty  is  hidden,  but  he  is  faithful — 
God  give  him  strength  to  be  faithful  even  to  the 
death." 

"My  uncle  does  not  treat  me  with  such  con- 
fidence as  you  do,  Evelyn;  he  has  told  me  nothing 
of  all  this." 

"  He  does  not  know  you  as  I  do,  dear  connn; 
and  he  does  know  that  you  are  on  the  Elector'li 
side." 

"  The  Pret— the  Chevalier  de  St.  George— is  to 
be  got  safely  away  from  England — ^that  is  the 

"  Once  he  is  safe  with  us  here,  my  father  will 
do  the  rest.  There  is  a  vessel  ready  at  Dart- 
mouth. But  Arthur  writes  that  he  and  all  8U8« 
pected  Jacobites  are  so  closely  watched  that  for 
a  week  at  least  he  had  not  dared  to  go  near  the 
King." 

"  I  will  go  to  London,  Evelyn." 

"Oh,  Henry  I   You  will  save  the  King P  " 

"  Your  king — no  king  of  mine !  And  this  ia 
the  adventure,  fair  cousin,  for  which  a  Rupert's 
reckless  courage  was  needed,  is  itp  I  think  a 
lawyer's  cunning  and  readiness  will  be  more  to 
the  point.   Let  us  go  to  my  undo." 

"  fie  will  be  angry  with  me — ^very  angry— when 
he  hears  that  I  have  told  you  all.^^ 

And  very  angry  the  old  Tantivy  was.  He 
scowled  on  Evelyn  almost  as  blackly  as  on  me— 
the  light  of  his  life  though  she  was.  "  Nephew 
Harry,"  he  said,  *'this  little  fool  has  blabbea  oat 
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to  you  what  was  neither  her  septet  tior  mine,  but 
his  Majesty's.  1  was  a  dolt  to  think  that  my 
own  child,  more  than  any  other  piece  of  Eve's 
flesh,  might  be  trusted  to  be  discreet.  Fairy,  thou 
hast  failed  grievously  in  thy  duty  both  to  thy  King 
and  to  thy  father." 

Evelyn  neither  blushed  nor  wept,  but  looked 
straight  at  him  vrith  pale  cheeks  and  eyes  that 
seemed  kindled  from  the  light  that  was  in  his 


own. 


"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  have  neither  failed  in 
duty  nor  in  discretion.  Before  I  trusted  my 
cousin,  I  had  tried  him." 

"  Thou,  J'airy  l—ihou  hadst  tried  him !  How 
couldst  try  him,  child  P  Thy  girl's  silliness  could 
never  match  his  lawyer's  subtlety.  I  crave  thy 
pardon,  nephew  Harry,  but  'tis  thy  trade,  thou 
knowest,  to  be  subtle.  Ha ! "  the  old  squire  cried, 
with  an  angry  stamp  of  his  foot,  "  girl  thou  hast 
xiot — say  thou  hast  not  tempted  him  as  no  maiden 
of  the  line  of  Leigh  would  surely  tempt  a  kins- 
man* Harry,  didst  thou  go  to  her  with  a  love-tale 
on  thy  lipsP" 
"I  did." 

And  sheP  Girl,  didst  thou  tempt  him  through 
his  love  for  thee  to  be  a  traitor?  Thou  roayst 
call  it  making  a  loyal  subject  of  him ;  I  say  if 
he  has  listened  to  thee,  he  has  become  something 
baser  far  than  a  Whig— a  perjured  villain." 

Fairy  looked  very  bravely  at  me. 

"Tell  mj  father  all  that  passed,"  she  said. 

I  told  him  all.  My  uncle  heard  me  out,  and 
then  wrung  my  hand  and  swore  an  oath  or  two 
that  I  was  an  honest  fellow ;  then  very  heartily 
kissed  his  daughter,  and  begged  her  pardon. 
Next  he  took  me  into  his  confidence,  and  told  me 
all  the  history  of  the  presence  in  England  of  him 
whom  he  called  the  King,  and  1  the  Chevalier ; 
and  we  held  that  day  a  family  council  of  three. 


cnAPTEK  m. 


THE  CIIEYALIEB. 


I  tm  for  London  next  morning  on  a  good  nag, 
with  a  letter  for  my  cousin  Arthur  in  my  keep- 
ing. It  had  cost  my  honoured  uncle  some  time 
and  pains  to  indite ;  and  while  his  unaccustomed 
hand  was  labouring  with  the  pen,  1  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  press  my  suit  on  Mistress 
Fairy.  Neither  Yea  nor  No  would  she  give  me, 
but  only  said,  and  very  truly,  that  the  former 
would  sound  too  much  like  the  bargain  her 
father  had  accused  her  of  making  with  me.  So, 
being  neither  able  to  win  her  to  declare  that 
she  loved  or  hated  me,  I  closed  my  pleading 
with  a  kiss — perhaps  with  more  than  one — and 
she,  as  soon  as  ^e  of  my  arms,  did  very 
heartily  box  my  ears  therefor ;  and  next  morning, 
as  I  have  said,  I  rode  away  as  love-lorn  a  knight- 
errant  as  any  in  old  romance.  A  knight-errant 
Bay  I?  Nay,  rather  like  an  arrant  rool.  But 
she — oh,  she  was  the  most  bewitching  excuse 
for  man's  folly  that  English  sun  ever  shone 
on  I^and  my  father  Adam  was  made  such 
another  fool  oefore  me. 

I  carried  my  letter  safely  to  London,  in  spite 
of  bad  roads  and  highwaymen— pitiful  cowards 
most  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  knaves — and  duly 


delivered  it  to  Arthur  Leigh.  Now,  my  good 
cousin  Arthur  hated  me  from  of  old  almost  as  well 
as  I  loved  his  sister ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  could 
never  listen  to  ten  words  from  him  but  my  fist 
would  clench  with  the  impulse  to  knock  him 
down.  So  that  our  meeting  was  not  aa  that  of 
brothers. 

He  flung  down  the  letter  when  he  had  read  it, 
with  an  angry  oath. 

"  Is  my  father  mad  ?  A  Whig  in  our  counsels 
— you  /  Look  you,  Mr.  Henry  Ingram,  if  I  have 
but  the  faintest  reason  to  suspect  you  of  playing 
false,  that  moment  will  I  run  my  rapier  through 
you. 

"  I  had  best  keep  my  hand  on  the  hilt  of  mine 
when  with  you,  Arthur;  and  then  I  can  draw 
when  you  do,  and  be  in  nc  danger." 

'*  We  will  try  that  behind  Montague  House  to- 
morrow, if  thou  hpst  mettle  to  meet  me  there.** 

"  Dear  oousin,  all  the  metal  that  I  have  I  cany 
by  my  side ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  have  brought  here 
only  honest  thoughts  towards  you." 

"  My  father  says  that  you  are  still  a  Whig.** 

"  Still  and  always." 

•*  Yet  you  are  willing  to  join  with  us  Jacobites 
to  convey  the  King  in  safe^  out  of  London! 
What  motive,  if  not  that  of  Judas  I^cariot,  have 
you  for  thus  proffering  to  put  your  neck  in 
danger  P" 

"  Good  Arthur,  I  am  Job,  not  Judas,  to  bear  so 
patiently  with  your  foul  language  and  fouler 
thoughts.  For  my  motives,  I  am  not  account- 
able for  them  to  you." 

"  I  will  not  trust  you  without  I  know  them." 

I  looked  at  him  silently  for  a  little  while.  "  I 
have  no  wish  that  the  Chevalier  " 

"The  King!" 

"  Let  him  be  the  Kin^  to  you  and  the  Chevalier 
to  me.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  him  fall  into  the 
relentless  hands  of  the  Government ;  and,  short 
of  plotting  treason,  I  am  ready  to  do  what  a  man 
may  to  aid  in  putting  this  unhappy  and  ill-advised 
Prince  in  safety." 

"  But  Tyburn,  man !  Tyburn !  Tis  a  question 
of  thy  neck's  safety.  Will  jrou  expose  it  to  be 
stretched  out  of  pure  humanity  ana  love  of  your 
fellow-man  P" 

"No,  licigh;  it  ia  out  of  my  love  for  your 
sister  that  I  do  what  I  am  doing. 

Arthur  Leigh  started  up.  "  I  had  rather  have 
you  at  my  sword's  point  than  for  either  comrade 
or  brother.  But  since  it  is  so,  I  can  trust  you. 
You  will  be  secret  and  trusty  P   Swear  it." 

"  I  give  you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  I 
will  be  secret  as  the  grave." 

"  In  prison  or  out  of  it— whether  we  get  the 
Kin^  safely  away,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  ourselves — you  will  be  true  to  us,  true 
as  poor  Kit  Layard  himself — on  your  honour?" 

"  On  my  honour ! " 

"  Enough,  I  accept  you  as  a  comrade,  Harry. 
Be  here  on  Thursday  after  nightfall.  We  who 
are  charged  with  the  safety  of  his  Majesty  will 
have  our  plans  laid  by  then,  and  you  shall  now 
what  directions  we  have  to  give  you." 

Had  he  not  been  Fairy's  orother,  I  could  never 
have  kept  my  temper  with  Arthur  Leigh.  There 
was  an  affectation  of  insolent  superiority  about 
the  young  swaggerer  that  made  it  hard  to  refase 
his  invitation  to  that  famous  thoatre  for  the 
duello— the  ground  at  the  back  of  Montague 
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Honse — or  to  forget  that  while  a  Tein])lar  I  had 
been  no  mean  hand  with  the  rapier.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  foils ;  a  man  cannot  tell  what  he 
is  or  is  not  till  he  tests  himself  with  buttonless 
steel. 

But  I  kept  my  temper  and  my  appointment 
with  this  unfledged  Bnpert  both.  He  did  not 
swagger  so  much  on  this  second  interview,  and 
seemed  impressed  with  the  grave  character  of  the 
business  that  we  had  in  hand.  Two  others  of  the 
most  mounting  spirits  of  the  Jacobite  party — 
alas !  after  this  recent  rising  of  '15  one  of  the  pair 
has  mounted  the  gibbet's  height — were  present 
with  him.  The  plan  we  had  to  consider  between 
Tis  .did  not  take  long  in  discussing  or  in  adopting. 
Briefly,  it  was  that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
should  quit  London  in  my  company  disguised  as 
a  woman. 

"God  save  the  King ! "  drank  all  of  the  com* 
pany  when  we  parted  but  myself,  whose  toast  was 
"  God  save  the  Chevalier ! "  And  on  the  Monday 
following  I  was  taken,  after  nightfall — skulking 
through  lanes  and  by-ways  with  my  guides — to  a 
certain  nobleman's  house  just  outside  London^ 
where  I  bent  the  knee — in  homage  to  his  mis- 
fortunes, not  his  claims — before  the  elder  Pre- 
tender. 

A  very  effeminate  and  womanish -looking  Prince 
I  found  him ;  perfectly  smooth-faced,  for  all  that 
he  was  now  over  thirty  years  old,  and  looking  not 
above  five  or  six  and  twenty.  His  very  voice  was 
a  woman's ;  and  I  could  well  understand,  now  I 
had  looked  on  him  and  listened  to  it,  that  he  had 
preferred  some  years  before  the  company  of  his 
French  mistresses  to  heading  the  gallant  rebels 
who  fought  for  him  at  Sheriffmuir  and  Preston. 
The  mystery  was  where  he  could  have  picked  up 
courage  enough  to  bring  him  to  England  now. 
But  I  bent  my  knee  to  him ;  for  I  pitied,  if  I 
despised  him. 

"  You  will  not  betray  me — no  I "  the  Chevalier 
said  in  his  soft  voice,  and  without  any  trace  of 
foreign  accent  in  it.  "I  may  put  my  life  in  your 
hands — my  friends  assure  me  that  I  may.  If  it 
were  my  life  only,  that  were  nothing  ;  but  with 
me  there  are  bound  up  the  hopes  of  the  House 
of  Stuart." 

"1  will  serve  your  Highness  as  faithfully  as 
if  I  were  your  most  devoted  adherent." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  so  yet — who  knows,  with 
such  a  sweet  influence  at  work  on  you  as  has 
brought  you  here  to-day?  Ah,  lovely  Mistress 
Faii-y  ! "  the  Chevalier  said  gaily ;  and  J,  who 
followed  with  my  eyes  the  direction  of  his  own, 
thought  they  met  my  cousin  Arthur's,  and  that 
the  two  men  exchanged  a  smile. 


CHAPTER  nr. 

A  WISER  MAN. 

Not  to  linger  over  a  story  that  I  have  small 
pride  or  pleasure  in  telling,  I  need  only  say  that 
the  next  morning,  when  I  camo  down  from  a  bad 
night's  rest,  I  found  the  Chevalier  dressed  as 
a  woman — and  a  thorough  woman  he  looked,  if 
that  be  any  compliment  to  pay  a  prince.  While 
the  Prince  was  at  breakfast  by  himself,  and  I 
with  some  of  his  party,  scouts  were  sent  out  to 


make  certain  that  the  house  was  not  watched, 
and  their  report  being  assuring,  my  fair  com- 
panion mounted  and  r^e  off  about  mid-day.  We 
passed  through  London,  and  by  nightfall  were 
fairly  out  on  the  western  road,  and  all  seemed  to 
promise  our  unmolested  arrival  in  Devon,  or,  at 
worst,  that  we  might  have  to  point  our  pistols  at 
a  highwayman. 

But  alas !  this  fair  promise  was  as  deceitful  as 
a  woman.  We  lay  that  night  at  a  poor  inn — the 
Prince  in  a  separate  chamber,  as  befitted  his 
apparent  sex  and  his  real  dignity,  and  started 
again  early  the  next  morning.  I  had  littie  fear 
of  our  being  either  stopped  or  followed,  for  the 
few  people  who  knew  me  in  London  or  out  of  it 
knew  me  for  the  son  of  a  staunch  Whig  and  a 
loyal  adherent  myself  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
My  mother's  family,  as  my  story  will  have  made 
plain,  were  indeed  bitter  Jacobites ;  but  my  father 
had  brought  her  over  to  his  wav  of  thinking, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  her  brother  in  Devon. 
But  I  should  be  all  this  time  with  the  Chevalier 
on  the  western  road,  and  not  prating  of  our 
family  politics.  Well,  on  this  second  day  of  our 
journey,  little  as  I  had  feared  it,  we  were  pur* 
sued,  and  that  by  a  troop  of  horse. 

They  came  into  sight  round  a  turn  of  the  road, 
as  we  were  halting  to  let  our  nags  drink,  and 
hoUoad  to  us  to  surrender.  We  galloped  off 
instantly,  and  a  shot  or  two  followed,  but  hastily 
and  wildlv  aimed,  and  so  harmless  botii  to  our- 
selves and  the  staunch  animals  that  carried  us. 
So  we  rode  off,  and  a  volley  of  shouts  and  oaths 
came  after  the  bullets  to  us  down  the  wind,  and 
were  as  harmless  to  us  as  they. 

All  that  long  afternoon  we  rode  on  hard — now 
well  ahead,  now  closely  pressed.  Towards  evening, 
some  of  our  pursuers  must  have  got  fresh  horses 
in  a  village  we  passed  through,  for  they  came  on 
furiously,  while  our  tired  steeds  flagged.  We 
prayed  for  darkness,  that  we  might  evade  them. 
Alas  I  while  it  was  scarcely  twilight  they  were  on 
our  heels,  and  more  shots  were  fired,  and  my 
companion's  horse  staggered  and  then  pitched 
neck  and  crop  over,  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne. 
The  Chevalier  had  but  just  time  to  avoid  being 
crushed  under  it. 

"I  sprang  down  and  held  my  stirrup  for  the 
Prince  to  mount.     '*  Quick  1    quick ! '  I  said. 

Up ! " 

**But  you  P  "  he  answered,  with  no  un  princely 
manner. 

There  was  no  time  for  more^the  dragoons 
were  on  us.  We  drew  our  swords— our  pistols 
were  in  onr  holsters — and  stood  back  to  back. 
A  huge  fellow  charged  at  me,  and  I  parried  the 
cut  he  aimed  at  me  and  ran  him  through  the  arm. 
But  in  the  same  instant  I  was  knocked  over  by 
his  horse,  and  very  speedily  the  Prince  and  I 
were  bound  and  prisoners. 

They  gave  him  my  horse,  and  left  me  to  walk ; 
and  in  this  plight  wo  retraced  our  road  till  we  fell 
in  with  the  officer  commanding  the  troop.  We 
learned  by  questions  he  put  to  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  information  of  the  Chevalier 
being  about  to  leave  London  disguised  as  a  woman. 
Captain  Hughes  was  as  good-humoured  over  the 
result  of  his  day's  work  as  the  promotion  he  looked 
for  might  well  make  him ;  and  ordered  me  a  horse, 
and  with  apologies  for  the  roughness  of  his  men, 
caused  the  Prince's  hands  and  mine  to  be  un- 
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boand ;  aud  so,  with  mnch  politeness  but  a  vigilant 
eye,  escorted  his  prisoners  back  to  London.  But 
my  companion  was  not  doomed  to  see  the  inside 
of  the  Tower. 

She  called  the  captain  to  her  the  morning  we 
were  leaving  the  inn  at  Hounslow,  where  we  had 
been  sheltered  on  liie  second  night  of  our  doleful 
progress. 

"  Captain/'  she  said,  for  whom  do  you  take 
me  r 

•*  Sir,"  said  the  captain,  "I  take  you  to  be  that 
person  for  whose  apprehension  the  Government 
offer  a  reward,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  and  who  pretends  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms." 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  woman." 

I  was  astounded,  and  the  gallant  captain  in- 
credulous. But  the  Chevalier  persisted  in  his 
declaration ;  and  on  the  landlord's  wife  and  some 
gossips  of  her  acquaintance  being  empanelled  as  a 
jury  of  matrons,  their  verdict  confirmed  it.  So 
that  the  lately-exulting  Captain  Hughes  rode  on 
to  London  in  furious  ill-humour;  and  instead  of 
being  honoured  with  an  apartment  in  the  Tower 
the  counterfeit  Pretender  was  fiung  with  me  into 
Newgate. 

When  we  were  both  carried  before  a  magistrate 
for  examination,  I  learned  that  madam  was  the 
wife  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman  who  had  thought  her 
safety — as,  indeed,  the  brave  creature  herself  did 
— of  much  less  account  than  the  Chevalier's. 

So  my  good  cousin  Arthur  and  this  very 
patriotic  husband  had  e*en  arranged  between  them 
the  excellent  little  plot  in  which  I  played  fool  to 
this  couple  of  knaves.  When  Mrs.  Lascelleshad 
ridden  o£E  under  mv  escort,  information  was  that 
night  conveyed  to  the  Government  by  a  pretended 
traitor  to  his  party  that  the  Pretender  in  a  woman's 
dress,  was  being  smuggled  out  of  London  and  down 
into  the  west.  The  government  ordered  off  a  troop 
of  horse  in  hot  pursuit ;  and  while  suspicion  was 
thus  diverted  to  a  pretended  Pretender  and  my 
unlucky  self,  the  real  hope  of  the  Jacobite  faction 
was  got  safely  out  of  tne  country  and  over  to 
Prance.  'Twas  a  comedy  with  a  stroke  of  genius 
in  it,  and  cleverly  played ;  but  I  think  its  prime 
contriver,  my  dear  cousin  Arthur  Leigh,  was  dis- 
satisfied that  it  did  not  turn  to  tmgedy,  so  far  as  I, 
Harry  Ingram,  was  concerned.  I  feel  sure  he  had 
laid  his  account  that  I  would  not  get  off  with  life 
both  from  pursuing  troopers  and  an  outwitted 
Government 

I  was  tried  without  my  fair  companion  ap- 
pearing at  the  bar  beside  me ;  for  Mrs.  Lascelles 
nad  been  enlarged,  after  a  few  weeks'  imprison- 
ment and  much  bullying  from  the  crown  lawyers, 
and  many  attempts  to  entrap  or  frighten  her 
into  telling  what  she  knew  of  the  secrets  of  the 
Jacobite  party.  But  the  ladjr  proved  to  be  that 
most  admirable  of  created  beings,  a  woman  who 
can  keep  a  secret ;  and  when  sure  of  this  they  let 
her  go.  But  I  was  tried — being  doomed  to  be  a 
victim  all  through,  and  likely  now  to  feel  what 
the  strong  arm  of  tho  law  could  do  for  the  sove- 
reign de  facto,  after  having  already  suffered  from 
the  knavish  tricks  played  on  behalf  of  him  that 
Evelyn  vowed  was  King  dejure.  Luckily  for  me, 
the  Crown  could  not  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  whole  twelve  of  the  jury  that  tried  me  that  I 
had  supposed  my  companion  to  be  the  Pretender, 
or  had,  indeed  been  anything  more  than  the 


innocent  victim  of  a  knavish  Jacobite  intrigua 
although  my  flight  and  attempted  resistance 
when  overtaken  were  pieces  of  evidence  against 
me  that  it  stretched  my  counsel's  plausibility 
to  the  utmost — ^and  he  had  a  store  of  it — to 
explain  away. 

Flight  and  fight  notwithstanding,  the  jury  dis- 
agreed, and  I  was  sent  back  to  Kewgate,  to  lie 
there  till  I  could  be  tried  again.  But  my  father 
made  strong  interest  for  me ;  and  his  Majesty's 
advisers  were  not  very  eager  to  keep  an  afiair 
before  the  public  that  furnished  much  food  for 
laughter  to  the  Tory  wits ;  and  might  reasonably 
doubt  besides  of  my  conviction  after  the  result  of 
the  former  trial.  So  that  the  representations 
made  on  my  behalf  were  presently  listened  to; 
and  the  King,  in  his  clemency,  gave  gracious 
consent  that  the  prosecution  should  be  dropped. 

Then  went  I  back  into  the  world  a  wiser  man 
— and  certainly  a  sadder ;  for  it  was  to  learn  that, 
during  the  months  I  had  been  cooped  up,  my 
cousin  Evelyn  had  been  asked  in  marriage  hy  a 
certain  jolly  Devon  squire,  and  had  answered  mm 
with  the  yes  I  could  not  win  from  her.  And  at 
first  I  wished  myself  as  dead  as  poor  Eat  Layaid 
—hanged  and  Quartered  months  before — ^but 
presently  listened  to  my  good  father^s  counsel; 
and,  going  on  the  continent,  travelled  for  a  year. 
I  came  back  of  the  faith  of  the  Romish  Chnrch  im 
one  thing — that  marriage  between  first  cousins 
ought  not  to  be ;  and,  alter  looking  about  me  for 
a  while,  fell  presently  to  wooing  a  maiden  as 
unlike  as  might  be  to  Evelyn  Leigh,  and  in  the 
end  happily  won  her  to  be  my  wife.  And  with 
her  I  have  peacefuUy  lived  until  this  old  age  in 
which  I  write. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

NOT  the  least  remarkable  of  modem  landes 
is  that  of  Postage-stamp  collecting,  which, 
after  a  struggle  of  thirty  years  or  so,  has  finally 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  among  the  art 
studies  of  our  time,  and  may  fairly  lay  claim  to 
public  attention. 

^  In  this  article  I  propose  to  sketch  slightly  the 
history  of  this  last  of  modem  art  fashions,  and  to 
tell  a  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  now  firmly- 
established  branch  of  art  commerce ;  for  although 
it  is  pretty  gencrall]^  known  that  the  mania  tor 
postage-stamp  collecting  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  school-boy  as  in  its  early  days,  but  has  become 
of  late  years,  a  study,  and,  in  many  instances,  a 

Eassion  with  grave,  serious  people,  still  it  is,  per- 
aps,  not  so  widely  known  how  important  and 
universal  has  become  the  business  of  postage- 
stamp  collecting,  or  how  extensive  and  widespr^d 
are  its  ramifications,  or  what  sums  of  money  are 
yearly  expended  in  Europe  and  America  in  this 
most  recent  of  modern  crazes. 

It  must  seem  strange,  no  doubt,  to  many  wise 
and  sober-minded  people,  that  so  apparently 
trumpery  an  affair,  and  so  eccentric  a  mania  as 
this,  should  have  succeeded  in  reaching  unto  such 
a  remarkable  position,  and  should  engage  the 
attention  of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in  all 
civilized  countries ;  nevertheless,  such  is  the  fact 
and  there  are  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  as  also  in  England, 
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xnercliaDts  and  dealers  in  postage  stamps  for  col- 
lecting  purposes,  many  of  whom  find  in  this 
somewhat  odd  kind  of  commerce,  not  only  a  paying 
occupation,  but  one  giving  often  monetary  results 
and  profits  of  no  mean  order. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  first  postage 
stamps  were  issued  by  the  English  Post  Office 
authorities;  they  were  of  one  penny  and  two- 
pence. Just  preceding  this  event,  the  number  of 
letters  which  passed  through  the  English  Post  Office 
amounted  to  about  seventy-five  millions  per  annum. 
According  to  the  Postmaster- General's  report  for 
1884,  the  estimated  number  was  1,822  millions ; 
figures  could  hardly  tell  a  more  eloquent  tale  than 
do  these !  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
1,322  millions  of  letters,  as  also  153  millions  of 
post-cards,  294  millions  of  book-packets,  and  142 
millions  of  newspapers,  some  1,900  millions  in  all, 
require  the  use  of  even  a  greater  number  of 
postage  stamps  to  frank  them,  one  is  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  immensity  of  work  accomplished  by 
the  tiny  postaffe  stamps  with  which  we  are  all 
BO  familiar,  and  of  which  we  think  about  so  little, 
nnless  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  collecting 
them. 

In  England  and  France  alone  the  two  countries 
BO  linked  together  by  ties  of  commerce,  the  sale 
of  stamps  by  the  Post  Office  authorities  may  be 
safely  calculated  as  exceeding  4,000  millions  annu- 
ally, sufficient,  if  placed  side  by  side,  to  extend 
more  than  50,000  miles  or  more  than  twice  the 
circumference  of  our  globe.  If  such  be  the  result 
as  concerning  the  postal  importance  of  two  only 
of  the  leading  nauons,  what  then  must  be  the 
world's  consumption  of  the  modest  little  postage- 
stamp? 

The  first  countries  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
England,  and  adopt  the  postage  stamp  as  a  sys- 
tem, were  America,  France,  and  Belgium,  in 
1847  to  1849;  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries  followed  soon  after,  so  that,  in  the  year 
of  the  first  great  exhibition  in  London,  in  1851, 
Bowland  Hill's  immortal  institution  had  been 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  leading  powers.  Gradu- 
ally one  by  one  other  countries  followed  suit: 
Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Norway  in  1653-55; 
Bussia  and  Mexico  in  1856-7 ;  Turkey,  the  last 
European  power  to  join,  in  1862;  and  of  later 
years,  Persia  and  Egypt,  in  1865-6 ;  Japan  and 
Affghanistan  in  1873,  and  even  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  1878. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  British 
Colonies  were  all  early  in  the  field,  and  some  of 
their  first  postage  stamps  are  at  the  present  day 
among  the  choicest  and  rarest  in  the  collector's 
album :  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Mauritius, 
and  the  Cape  Colony,  dating  back  to  1847-53. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  single  estab- 
lished government  or  power,  however  small  or 
insignificant,  outside  the  postal  circle. 

The  idea  of  collecting  used  postage  stamps  first 
came  into  vogue  about  thirty  years  ago ;  for  some 
time  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  and  innocent 
amusement  for  chiloren,  and  not  without  a  certain 
utility  as  tending  to  lead  to  the  study  of  geography, 
but  was  considered  quite  unworthy  the  attention  of 
serious  minds.  Gradually,  however,  as  variety 
gave  some  little  interest  to  the  postage  stamp, 
and  as  one  country  after  another  adopted  it,  the 
idea  of  collecting  began  to  spread,  tne  fashion, 
which  commenc^  in  England,  extended  abroad, 


and  thus  in  time  it  began  to  assume  certain 
proportions,  and  after  a  while  was  fairly  afloat. 
Prejudice  was  long  against  success,  and  ridicule 
was  often  brought  to  bear  against  what  the  ma- 
jority of  people  termed  **  ihi  folly  of  the  craze  "; 
nevertheless,  it  made  steady  progress  as  an  art 
amusement,  and  of  late  years,  so  general  has  become 
the  fashion  for  collecting  postage  stamps,  that  not 
only  is  it  now  all  but  universal,  but  well  filled 
albums  are  to  be  found  side  by  side  with  other 
art  treasures  in  many  of  the  choicest  collections 
in  Europe;  and  there  are  collections  of  stamps  just 
as  in  the  same  way  there  are  collections  of  pic- 
tures, engravings,  old  china,  or  any  other  object 
or  work  of  art.  And  after  all  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  and  but  little  against  this  hobby,  for 
postage  stamps  are  full  of  variety,  many  are  resd 
art  productions,  exceedingly  pretty  and  artistic, 
and  while  some  are,  no  doubt,  rou^n  in  design  and 
work,  the  majority  are  simply  exquisite  in  taste  and 
finish,  and  often  full  of  the  most  perfect  arrange- 
ment of  colour;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
who  has  made  the  postage  stamp  his  study,  and 
whose  collection,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
expenditure,  has  become  iraportaut,  will  pass 
hours  over  his  well  filled  album  with  as  much 
delight  as  the  collector  of  fine  prints  over  his 
beloved  portfolio,  for  the  one  is,  in  every  sense, 
as  much  an  art  collection  as  the  other. 

The  business  of  dealing  in  postage  stamps  first 
came  seriously  into  existence  about  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  and  although  in  its  infancy 
it  was  of  a  slight  nature  and  a  difficult  and  up-hill 
commerce  to  establish,  it  has,  nevertheless,  since 
become  so  extensive  and  widespread,  that  at  the 
present  day  there  are  many  merchants  or  dealers 
in  London,  Paris,  and  the  other  great  capitals  of 
Europe,  who  confine  themselves  to  the  one  speci- 
ality of  supplying  the  wants  of  collectors,  and 
who  are  engaged  in  a  large  and  lucrative  trade. 
The  establishments  of  leading  firms  in  this 
somewhat  remarkable  branch  of  commerce  are 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  aspect  and  management 
to  those  of  merchants;  there  are  as  much  regulation 
and  system,  telegraphing,  and  correspondence,  as 
in  an  ordinary  merchant's  office ;  and  numerous 
clerks  and  assistants  are  engaged  in  the  appar- 
ently simple  occupation  of  dealing  in  used  postage 
stamps.  It  is  quite  certain  that  without  the 
aid  of  such  dealers  the  serious  album  collector 
would  find  it  extremely  difficult— indeed  all  but 
impossible — ^to  progress  satisfactorily,  so  far  from 
easy  is  it  now  to  obtain  rare  and  authentic 
specimens,  and  so  extremely  fanciful  is  their 
market  value,  depending  as  it  often  does  so  materi- 
ally upon  whether  the  stamp  be  new  or  to  what 
extent  obliterated. 

liet  not  the  ambitious  beginner  fancy  that  it  is 
a  simple  and  easy  thing  to  get  together  an  impor- 
tant collection  of  postage  stamps ;  he  will  soon 
find  out  his  mistake ;  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
much  experience  to  be  gained,  before  he  can 
become  skilled  as  a  collector,  and,  like  most  other 
art  hobbies,  it  is  an  expensive  one.  The  first 
1,500  or  2,000  stamps  which  may  be  obtained  by 
any  one  without  difficulty  or  much  outlay  are  all 
well  enough,  but  it  is  when  beginning  to  search 
after  stamps  which  are  a  little  rare  that  the  assist- 
ance of  the  dealer  is  found  not  only  useful  but 
positively  necessary,  and  then  comes  the  oatlay ; 
the  purse  has  to  be  dipped  into  a  little  more  freelyi 
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the  collector  becomes  fairly  lannched,  and  his  work 
may  be  said  to  be  really  commencing ;  neverthe- 
less, let  him  not  be  discouraged,  there  arc  facilities 
and  guides  iu  abundance,  catalogues  with  marked 
prices  to  help  him  as  to  values ;  and  with  a  good 
album — for  expense  should  not  be  spared  in  this 
first  outlay — ne  will  find  the  path  swept  clear 
before  him,  and  requiring  but  his  own  care,  time, 
and  attention  to  enable  him  gradually  to  form  his 
collection. 

Dealing  in  postage  stamps  is  carried  on  on  the 
continent  to  a  prodigious  extent;  the  packets  which 
areprepared  and  offered  for  sale,  containing  ten,  fift^, 
one  hundred,  or  more,  and  which  meet  our  eye  in 
the  shop  windows  of  every  important  town,  are 
familiar  to  everybody ;  these  are  supplied  by  the 
chief  dealers,  among  whom  there  is  great  com- 
petition, and  from  whom  any  quantity  may  be 
obtained,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  million  in  one 
lump,  these,  of  course,  consisting  of  stamps  in  too 
obliterated  a  condition  to  figure  in  collections  or 
meet  with  individual  sale. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  postage 
stamp  business  is  the  irre^larity  in  value,  and 
the  collector,  before  he  gams  much  experience, 
finds  himself  mystified  by  this,  to  him,  inexplicable 
difierence ;  that,  after  all,  however,  is  easy  of  ex- 
planation, being  simply  a  question  of  scarcity  and 
plenty,  for  it  is  self-evident  that  among  European 
nations  where  the  issue  of  stamps  is  upon  such  a 
continuously  vast  scale  there  can  be  but  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  specimens,  except  of  dates 
far  back,  and  not  always  even  then ;  while  with 
countries  such  as  the  smaller  colonies,  where 
correspondence  is  upon  a  comparatively  limited 
scale,  and  where  changes  in  the  price  of  postage 
have  necessitated  corresponding  changes  in  the 
stamps  themselves,  the  supply  is  infinitely  smaller 
from  which  to  obtain  specimens.  Stami)3  which 
are  in  abundance  may  be  obtained  in  good  con- 
dition from  one  half-peuny,  and  even  less,  to  a 
few  pence  each,  and  these  comprise  a  ver^r  large 
proportion  necessary  for  an  album ;  but  in  the 
case  of  rare  stamps,  or  stamps  difficult  to  obtain, 
their  value  ranges  from  shillings  to  pounds, 
indeed,  many  a  stamp  can  only  be  obtained  in 
exchange  for  sovereigns  or  bank-notes. 

The  following  few  examples,  taken  from  many, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  almost  fabulous  prices 
ruling  in  the  present  day  for  rare  stamps. 

New  Grenada  or  Columbia:  the  stamps  of 
which,  dating  from  1859  to  1870,  are  considered 
choice ;  several  are  worth  from  20«.  to  100a.  each. 

The  stamps  of  Mexico,  of  issue  1867,  termed 
the  "  Guadalaxara,"  are  as  precious  as  good  en- 
gravings ;  a  few  of  this  series  are  current  at  from 
£2  to  £10  each. 

Of  English  Guiana,  the  round,  rough,  typo- 
graphic stamps  of  1850,  would  find  ready  sale  at 
£10  each. 

Of  the  stamps  of  Spain  there  are  many  rare 
and  costly,  that  of  two  reales  of  1851  is  worth 
£10 ;  the  same  of  1852,  hardly  less. 

But  there  are  stamps  of  even  higher  value,  such 
as  one  penny  and  two  pence  of  first  issue  of 
Mauritius,  which  are  quoted  as  being  worth  any- 
where between  £20  and  £40  each,  althooffh  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  they  are  like  pict ares  by  Kaphaol 
or  Titian,  and  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  cnoice 
private  collections  *,  certain  it  is,  however,  that 
these  and  a  few  other  similarly  rare  and  precious 


specimens  would,  if  appearing  in  the  market,  not 
only  cause  a  fiutter,  but  be  sought  after  eagerly. 

As  for  stamps  of  the  value  of  from  5t.  to  20i; 
each,  they  are  m  large  number. 

Among  such,  many  of  the  stamps  of  Afghanis- 
tan, if  new — the  18  Kreutzer  envelope  stampof 
Baden,  1858,  is  worth  from  12s.  to  lbs.  The 
steamboat  stamps  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  1858,  even 
if  obliterated  and  in  poor  condition,  are  worth 
208.  or  more.  The  10  pesos,  black  upon  red,  of 
1867,  New  Grenada,  is  worth  15ff.  to  20s.be  it 
even  in  bad  condition,  while,  if  good,  is  worth  £5 
and  so  on.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  out  of 
many. 

With  postage  stamps,  however,  as  indeed  with 
pretty  well  everything  else  in  commerce,  there  ara 
base  imitations,  and  it  behoves  the  collector  to  he 
constantly  on  his  guard  that  he  be  not  deceived, 
for  the  quantity  of  false  stamps  is  enormone,  and 
meets  one  at  every  step.  The  practised  eje  can 
easily  detect,  almost  at  a  glance,  but  not  so  the 
unskilled  collector ;  and  it  is  chiefly  among  stamps 
just  a  little  above  the  common,  and  those  which 
are  somewhat  rare,  that  the  imitation  steps  in ; 
as  a  matter  of  course  all  these  false  stamps  ars 
obliterated,  thus  preventing  post  office  interference. 
Still,  with  all  the  care  possible,  these  imitations 
often  find  their  way  into  good  collections,  while 
the  ordinary  albums  are  hardly  ever  without  soma 
specimens. 

The  number  of  Governments  which  have  adopted 
the  postage  stamps  for  letters  amounts  to  212. 
The  greatest  variety  is  to  be  found  among  the 
stamps  of  the  United  States,  of  which  there  ara 
825  distinct  sorts;  next  in  order  comes  Spain, 
with  235,  and  so  in  a  gradually  descending  scale 
until  we  arrive  at  China,  whose  Government  rests 
content  with  three  specimens  only. 

In  all,  there  are  about  6,800  different  stamps  in 
existence,  dating  from  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  in  1840,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  fully  one-half  of  this  quantity  can  only  M 
obtained  bv  the  outiay  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  The  best  proof  that  such  is  the  case 
exists  in  the  fact  that  there  are  many  albums  in 
private  hands,  still  incomplete,  which  have  cost 
between  £500  and  £1,000  each,  while  some,  such 
as  those  in  the  possession  of  certain  members  of 
the  Eothschild  family  and  other  wealthy  art  col- 
lectors, represent  iu  value  from  £2,000  to  £3,000 
and  even  more.  Some  collectors,  not  content  with 
a  single  specimen  of  each  stamp,  possess  repeti- 
tions of  the  same,  and  thus  amass  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  rare  and  current  stamps  in  the  finest 
condition,  representing  a  small  fortune ;  for  many 
of  the  examples  thus  treasured  up  are  equal  in 
value  to  some  of  Rembrandt's  or  Van  Lejrden's 
finest  etchings.  Notwithstanding  the  majority 
of  amateurs  m  postage  stamps  confine  themselves 
to  album  collections,  there  are  many  who  devote 
their  attention  to  decorating  screens  and  even 
apartments,  and  in  many  instances  with  meet 
pleasing  and  even  bizarre  results,  and  in  this  way 
many  millions  of  postage  stamps  are  utilized  at 
the  cost  of  labour  and  patience  quite  amazing ; 
and  although  it  may  be  a  question  whether  time 
thus  occupied  is  not  very  much  wasted,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  odd  and  spare  moments  which 
arrive  to  most  of  us,  and  which  we  often  know 
not  how  to  employ,  may  be  spent  less  profitably 
than  in  ornamenting  some  stray  corner  or  other 
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of  a  wall  or  an  apartment  with  nselesa  postage 
stamps,  which,  if  arranged  with  taste,  may  be 
rendered  both  pleasin^r  and  artistic. 

And  now,  reader,  if  in  any  hidden  drawer  or 
sacred  spot,  yon  haye  treasured  np  old  letters, 
too  precious  to  be  burned  owing  to  the  memories 
they  recall,  look  them  up,  and  see  if  you  possess 
among  the  stamps  which  they  may  bear  anr 
which  form  the  pearls  of  a  collection:  in  such 
case  you  will  not  have  regretted  the  perusal  of 
this  paper. 

J.  W.  Andsbson. 


THE 

MYSTEBY  OF  SIB  OLJVEB  VALAYNES- 

BT  MBS.  GBEGO. 


CHAPTEB  m. 
THB  FUNERAL  OP  LADT  TAIATNBS. 

EABLY  on  the  morning  of  the  funeral  the 
clerk  of  the  church  came  to  Mr.  Yalaynes  for 
the  key  of  the  chapel  gates,  and  he  at  once  opened 
a  cabinet  in  what  had  been  Sir  Oliver's  private 
room,  believing  that  to  be  the  place  where  his  father 
always  kept  this  key;  but,  after  searching  the 
cabinet  and  not  finding  it,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  be  in  some  secret  drawer 
which  he  conld  not  then  discover. 

"  You  must  force  the  lock,"  he  said ;  "  that  is 
all  that  can  be  done,  and,*'  as  the  clerk  was  going 
away,  **  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
slabs  if  yon  find  the  right  ones." 

The  Clerk  said  he  knew  that,  and  that  between 
him  and  Jakes  they'd  surely  hit  the  right  stone 
to  lift ;  "  there's  something  there,  sir,  that'll  may 
be  have  to  be  moved,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Yalaynes  thought  a  minute  and  then  said, 
"  Oh  I  know — it  can  be  placed  elsewhere  for  the 
present,  and  then  see  that  it  is  restored  to  the 
same  position." 

They  alluded  to  the  coffin,  which  had,  under  Sir 
Oliver's  own  inspection,  been  laid  beside  the 
Crusader's  tomb. 

The  person  spoken  of  as  Jakes  was  Jakes  Berry, 
the  old  sexton  of  the  parish,  who,  now  scyeuty 
years  of  age,  had  been  born  and  had  lived  all  his  life 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  church,  and 
was  one  of  a  family  who  in  the  stationary  times 
of  the  past,  had  neld  that  humble  office  among 
them  for  generations.  Andrews,  the  clerk  of  the 
church,  was  also  a  native  of  the  place,  and  lived 
on  the  confines  of  the  Park,  being  master  of  a 
school  established  by  Sir  Oliver  for  the  children 
of  his  tenants.  He  was  also  often  em  {ployed  by 
the  baronet  in  the  evenings  in  doing  writing  and 
keeping  books  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  extensive  estate,  which  Sir  Oliver  kept  very 
much  in  his  own  hands. 

Before  leaving  the  mansion  Joseph  Andrews 
obtained  from  the  house  steward  sach  tools  as 
would  suit  for  breaking  open  a  strong  lock,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  church. 

It  was  winter,  Christmas  was  at  hand,  so  near 
that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  arranging  that 
the  fan^rtU  should  take  place  before  Christmas 


Day,  but  it  was  right  that  if  possible  this  should 
be,  as  Lady  Yalaynes  when  very  near  her  end 
had  expressly  desired,  that  if  she  died  at  any  time 
near  to  Christmas  Day  she  should  be  quickly 
buried,  so  that  her  demise  should  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  other  people's  Christmas 
cheer,  and  she  requested  that  the  ordinary  bounty 
given  out  at  that  time  to  the  poor  on  the  estate 
should  be  doubled. 

Anxious  to  avoid  anything  that  in  the  sliffhtest 
way  might  be  construed  as  disrespectful,  Mr. 
and  Miss  Yalaynes,  who  directed  this  matter, 
had  almost  determined  to  overlook  this  request 
for  haste,  and  to  defer  the  funeral  until,  or  even 
beyond,  the  period  then  common  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  finally  the  other  course  was  decided 
on,  partly  to  gratify  poor  young  Everard,  who 
had  been  present  when  his  mother  made  this 
request,  and  urged  that  it  should  not  be  set  aside. 

As  Andrews,  taking  a  short  cut  across  the  park, 
approached  the  church,  he  saw  that  Jakes  was 
there  before  him,  for  above  the  lone  grey  tower 
and  the  leafiess  trees,  a  thin  line  of  blue  smoke 
rose  up,  and  shewed  that  Jakes  was  busy  with 
the  stove  and  vestry  fires. 

*'  Here's  a  job,"  said  Andrews,  holding  up  the 
tools.  The  chapel  key  can't  be  got ;  we'll  have 
to  break  the  lock." 

"Alack,  Alack,  an*  where's  the  key?"  said 
Jakes,  holding  up  his  hands. 

"  I  can't  say  ;  but  come  on,  man,  we'll  have  to 
break  the  lock,  and  get  the  flag- stones  lifted  up," 
for  Jakes  had  subsided  again  to  his  kneeling  posi- 
tion in  front  of  a  stove  that  he  was  cramming 
with  more  billets  than  it  could  hold. 

"  I'm  nae  picklock,  master  Andrews;  jest  go  at 
it  yersel'.  I  se  nae  use  for  work  like  that,"  and 
Andrews  went  on  up  the  aisle,  saying  to  himself 
that  ^  Jakes  had  grown  a  crabbed  old  tyke,  and 
if  ho  could  not  manage  the  lock  himself  he'd  have 
to  go  for  some  other  help." 

Andrews  was,  however,  accustomed  to  jobbing 
about  his  own  place,  and  the  use  of  tools  came 
handily  to  him.  The  bolt  was  suited  to  the  i)on« 
derous  gates,  but  it  was  a  spring  bolt,  going  in 
part  of  the  way  if  the  gate  was  thrown  or  pulled 
to,  and  sent  home  to  its  full  length  only  by  the 
key.  Locks  such  as  this  were  common  a  hundred 
years  ago,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  their 
edvantage  consisted,  as  in  either  case  a  key  was 
necessary  to  open  them.  Andrews,  however,  found 
an  advantage  m  this  one,  for  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  hooking  back  the  bolt  and  opening  the  gate» 
and,  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  this  was 
done,  he  ran  a  chisel  down  the  keeper  and  found 
there  was  length  there  for  a  bolt  twice  as  long  as 
the  one  he  had  withdrawn. 

The  lock  was  also  evidently  in  good  order,  not 
rusty  for  want  of  oil,  but  seeming  to  have  been 
supplied  with  it  not  long  before. 

Jakes  was  still  at  his  fire,  cramming  in  billets 
of  wood. 

Andrews  went  quickly  to  him.  "Come  on, 
Jakes,"  he  said,  "  and  shew  me  about  tliese  slabs, 
Davie  Duncan  (a  mason)  will  be  here  at  nine 
o'clock  to  lift  them." 

"  But  the  key  ?  "  said  Jakes,  looking  up  bur- 
riedly,  "  the  key  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind  the  key,  I've  got  the  gates 
open.  Man,  it  wasn't  locked  at  all  it's  just  been 
pulled  to  from  th^  outside,"  find  lie  mpfed  on,  fol- 
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lowed  by  Jakes  ehainbliflg  along  like  one  too  weak 
to  walk. 

The  old  man  seemed  strange  in  some  way, 
frightened-looking  and  colonrless. 

The  men  entered  the  chapel  together,  and  stood 
B  minute,  as  if  awed. 

Beside  the  Crusader's  tomb  lay  the  cedar 
coffin,  the  lid  on,  and  upon  it  a  plate  inscribed 
with  the  name  and  date  of  birth  of  Sir  Oliver 
Yalavnes. 

Who  could  glance  at  it  and  not  think  with  a 
deep  pity  of  the  kindly-hearted  brave  old  man, 
who  thus  made  himseu  familiar  with  what  others 
ehrank  from,  that  he  might  spare  those  he  loved 
from  any  thought  about  it ;  and  there  lay  what  he 
hadfashioned  for  his  long  sleep,  and  where  was  he  P 

"Who  could  penetrate  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded the  end  of  this  fine  old  English  gentle- 
man, who  "bore  without  reproach"  the  untarnished 
name  that  came  to  him,  spent  his  life  and  fortune 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  people,  and  then  vanished 
from  among  them  as  completely  as  if  the  earth 
had  opened  and  swallowed  him  up. 

"  We'll  have  to  move  the  coffin,"  said  Andrews, 
"it's  on  that  side  of  the  white  tomb  that  the 
flags  lift." 

**  It's  naethin'  o'  the  kind,"  replied  Jakes  hastily, 
•*  it's  this  side ;  but,  bless  ye're  heart,  ye  can  lift 
any  ane  o'  them — I  wud'na  touch  yon"  looking 
over  at  the  coffin. 

"  We'll  see  when  Davie  comes,"  said  the  other, 
"the  cement  between  these  flag-stones  does  not 
look  as  it  had  ever  been  broken." 

"  But  it  has  been  broke — it  has  been  broke,  I 
tell  you.  .  Who  kens  mair  about  Valaynes  Church 
than  me  P  I  ken  every  stone  in  it  since  I  can 
mind;  father  and  son,  we're  sextons  here  this 
nigh  twa  hunder  years.  I  tell  ye  here's  the  side 
to  open  at." 

Before  Andrews  could  answer,  feet  were  heard 
on  the  church  pavement,  and  David  Duncan  came 
up  beside  them.  "  We'll  soon  see,"  said  he,  going 
down  on  his  knees  and  examining  the  cement 
between  the  large  stone  slabs  on  the  unoccupied 
side  of  the  Crusader's  tomb,  "  I  would  say  these 
stones  have  not  been  budged  since  they  were  set; 
let's  try  the  other  side." 

But  here  Jakes  Berry  got  between  them  and 
the  cedar  coffin,  and  declared  that  while  he  was 
sexton,  and  had  care  of  Valaynes  Church,  no  man 
should  meddle  or  move  that  coffin,  that  Sir  Oliver 
brought  in  there  himself,  and  told  him,  Jakes, 
"  no  man  was  to  move  it  till  he  needed  it  himself," 
and  goixLf  between  them  and  the  object  of  dispute, 
he  frantically  waved  them  off,  while  his  eyes 
started,* and  great  drops  ran  down  his  face  from 
agitation. 

The  two  men  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and 
Duncan,  who  was  a  powerful  fellow,  quietly  lifted 
him  and  set  him  outside  the  chapel  gates ;  then, 
stepping  quickly  back,  he  called  to  Andrews  to 
give  him  a  hand,  and  advanced  to  lift  one  end  of 
the  cedar  coffin. 

They  could  not  move  it,  the  weight  was  too 
great 

Duncan  said,  "  Is  there  a  lead  one  inside  P  " 
"Aye,  there's  lead  in  it  I  there's  lead  in  it!" 

cried  Berry,  who  had  returned,  but  made  no 

further  attempt  at  molestation. 

There's  nothing  of  the  kind  I "  said  Andrews, 

"  it  must  be  opened,  there's  something  inside." 


With  that  old  Jakes  fell  across  their  feet  in  a 
dead  faint. 

"  The  old  fool !  "  cried  Duncan  ;  '*  what's  wrong 
with  him  P  * 

But  they  had  to  carry  him  to  the  air  and  get 
him  revived,  and  then  they  left  him  to  the  care  of 
his  daughter,  who  was  polishing  up  some  brass 
tablets  in  the  porch. 

Duncan  was  for  opening  the  coffin.  Andrews 
thought  they  should  acquaint  Mr.  Valaynes  with 
its  extraordinary  weight,  and  ask  if  ne  would 
desire  it  should  be  examined ;  and  Duncan  said 
he  would  remain  while  Andrews  went  quickly 
to  the  mansion,  but  advised  him  to  send  over 
some  men  to  lift  the  coffin  away  from  its  present 
position,  for  he  was  certain  tne  opening  to  the 
vault  was  directly  below  it.  This  Andrews  was 
not  long  in  doing;  and  Duncan,  with  three  others, 
found  it  as  mucn  as  they  could  do  to  raise  and 
carry  to  the  side  of  the  chapel  the  ponderous 
coffin,  the  size  of  which,  great  as  it  was,  failed 
altogether  to  account  for  its  weight,  unless  indeed 
there  were  a  leaden  structure  inside,  which  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of. 

One  thing  was  plainly  seen.  The  slabs  below 
it  were  those  that  should  be  moved,  and  had  been 
before. 

The  last  time  this  was  done  was  when  Sir 
Oliver's  father  died  many  years  before. 

When  Andrews  reached  the  mansion  the  wide 
sweep  in  front  was  fast  filling  with  equipages, 
which  kept  arriving  by  all  the  various  roads 
through  the  park. 

The  saloons  that  had  been  thrown  open  wen 
crowded  with  those  who  had  been  invited  to 
attend,  and  on  the  lawn  the  tenantry  as  they 
arrived  were  ranging  themselves  in  a  long  file  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Valaynes  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
what  Andrews  said  about  the  strange  weight  of 
the  coffin,  the  very  mention  of  which  was  altoge- 
ther abhorrent  to  him,  as  he  had  greatly  disliked, 
and  in  his  heart  condemned,  his  father's  proceed- 
ings regarding  it,  and  finding  men  had  been  sent 
to  remove  it  out  of  the  way,  told  Andrews  that 
would  do  for  the  present. 

The  funeral  procession  was  so  vast,  there  was 
difficulty  in  marshalling  it  so  as  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, and  Mr.  Andrews  being  required  to  head 
the  school  children,  who  were  to  bring  up  the 
rear,  was  unable  then  to  return  to  the  chapel,  and 
therefore  sent  a  message  to  Duncan,  from  whom, 
before  the  last  part  of  the  long  train  had  slart^vl, 
he  got  an  answer  that  the  correct  flags  for  lifting 
had  been  found,  and  the  vault  was  open. 

At  last  the  procession  was  formed,  and  the  im- 
mense cortege  wound  slowly  through  the  park  to 
the  chapel,  situated  on  its  confines. 

The  leafless  trees  were  touched  over  with  lightly 
frozen  snow,  and  every  little  branch  and  twi^ 
glittered  and  shone  as  from  the  parting  clonds 
the  sun  came  out  and  silvered  them. 

By  the  route  taken  it  was  a  good  hour's  walk 
to  reach  the  church,  which  when  filled  to  the 
utmost  held  but  a  part  of  those  present. 

Probably  with  every  one  there  thought  turned 
far  more  persistently  to  the  burial  that  had  not 
been,  than  to  that  they  were  engaged  at ;  for  Lady 
Valaynes,  secluded  by  long  illness,  was  but  httle 
known  among  them;  while  to  more  than  one 
generation  for  miles  round  Sir  Oliver's  had  been  a 
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most  familiar  name,  and  his  appearance  one  of 
of  the  best  known  that  came  their  way. 

A  few  only  of  the  most  familiar  friends  accom- 
panied Mr.  Valaynes  and  Everard  into  the  chapel, 
and  stood  with  them  while  the  cofiin  was  lowered, 
and  so  little  had  Mr.  Valaynes  been  impressed  by 
Andrews's  hurried  communication,  that  he  was 
turning  to  leave  the  chapel  when  some  whispered 
words  from  Colonel  Bohun  stopped  him. 

During  a  detention  that  arose  at  the  church 
door  before  entering,  David  Duncan  who,  with 
other  men,  was  waiting  until  they  were  called 
forward  to  assist,  found  himself  behind  Colonel 
Bohun,  for  whom  he  often  worked,  and  to  whom 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  speaking.  Colonel  Bohun 
whispered  to  Mr.  Valaynes  that  which  the  mason 
said  to  him,  and  Mr.  Valaynes  at  once,  without 
any  hesitation,  desired  that  the  cedar  coffin  should 
be  opened.  He  did  not  know  what  a  foul  asper- 
sion he  was  casting  from  himself  in  doing  so,  and 
with  his  brother,  the  colonel  and  others,  stood 
while  the  screws  were  taken  out  and  the  lid  lifted. 

A  scarcely  suppressed  cry  rose  from  all  of  them. 
There  lay  Sir  Oliver ! — recognizable  at  last,  though 
six  months  had  done  their  work  upon  the  well- 
known  form.  There  he  lay,  in  the  riding  suit  he 
wore  when  on  that  glowing  June  day  he  mounted 
his  horse  at  the  door  of  Bohun  House  and  rode 
away — away  from  the  ken  of  neighbour  and  of 
friend,  never  to  darken  his  own  door  again  ! 

He  seemed  to  have  been  laid  in  with  delibe- 
lation,  for  the  tails  of  his  riding  coat,  long  and 
square  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  were 
smoothed  under  him,  and  his  riding  whip  lay  by 
his  side. 

From  man  to  man  the  rumour  went  through 
the  still  crowded  church,  and  the  throng  outside, 
which  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to  disperse,  crushed 
up  to  the  chapel  door  to  know  if  it  were  true ; 
whilst  those  within  had  scarcely  yet  found  breath 
to  whisper  to  each  other  of  what  they  saw — that 
he  had  oeen  murdered !  for  his  cambric  neckcloth 
and  lace  ruffled  shirt,  and  long  white  powdered 
hair,  tied  in  a  cue  behind,  had  all  been  steeped  in 
blood,  and  it  had  flowed  down  and  lay  dry  but 
nnmistakable  on  the  floor  of  the  cedar  coffin  ! 

When  the  first  agitation  of  the  discovery  had 
subsided,  a  close  examination  was  made.  His 
diamond  neck  pin,  ring,  and  watch  were  there. 
The  watch  had  stopped  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
night  when  he  was  missed,  from  which  it  seemed 
that  his  death,  however  brought  about,  occurred 
between  that  hour  and  twelve  at  noon,  when  he 
left  Colonel  Bohun's.  He  had  not  been  robbed ; 
there  were  a  number  of  guineas  in  one  waistcoat 
pocket,  silver  in  the  other.  From  one  broad  coat- 
tail  came  two  bulky  parchments,  with  the  signa- 
tures subscribed  at  Bohun  House,  and  in  the 
second  was  the  key  of  the  vault,  confirming 
Andrew's  idea  that  it  had  been  closed  from  the 
outside. 

The  mystery  seemed  now  greater  than  ever. 

Distressed  and  perplexed  even  beyond  what 
they  had  been  before,  the  family  renewed  their 
exertions  to  discover  the  murderers,  as  it  now 
seemed,  of  their  father,  and  oflered  £500  for  the 
slightest  clue  to  his  death. 

The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  his  remains 
were  hid  away,  and  the  fact  the  key  of  the  vault 
had  been  taken  from  his  private  cabinet,  seemed 
to  some  to  point  to  domestic  treachery ;  and  alto- 
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gether  the  affair  looked  worse  to  the  public,  dis- 
cerning as  this  numerous  body  is  called,  and  was 
infinitely  more  painful  to  the  family. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  theory  of  murder 
was  adopted,  the  medical  men  employed  to 
examine  the  remains  could  find  no  wound,  nor 
even  anv  appearance  of  blows  having  been  in- 
flicted, though  six  months  having  passed,  it  was 
difficult  to  assert  this  positively. 

The  deeds  found  proved  Sir  Oliver  to  have 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  iustice,  placing  his 
eldest  son  in  the  position  he  had  himself  held  so 
long,  and  providing  handsomely  for  Everard  and 
his  daughter,  between  whom,  the  jointure  settled 
on  Lady  Valaynes  was  to  be  divided  after  her 
death. 

No  need  here,  then,  for  the  old  man's  death. 
His  family  could  have  asked  no  fairer  division. 

Jakes  Berry  had  been  ill  ever  since  the  day 
Lady  Valaynes  was  buried.  His  family  said  that 
for  some  time  before  he  had  been  greatly  changed, 
and  that  day  finished  him.  He  had  never  been 
the  same  since  he  swooned  when  the  coffin  Sir 
Oliver  left  in  his  care  not  to  be  meddled  with  till 
he  needed  it,  was  not  only  moved,  but  opened, 
with  such  astonishing  results. 

His  livid  and  puckered  visage  attracted  notice 
from  more  than  one,  as  he  squeezed  his  lean  form 
among  the  crowd  that  surged  about  the  chapel 
door  when  the  amazing  news  went  out  that  Sir 
Oliver  was  found,  and  he  twisted  in  and  out 
among  them  until  he  got  a  look  at  what  the 
coffin  held,  and  then  he  went  home  and  took  to 
his  bed  and  did  not  rise  again.  He  seemed  to  have 
a  low  fever,  and,  by  his  wife's  account,  he  "  raved 
on  and  muttered  on  until  she  was  feared  to  be 
alone  with  him  at  night." 

At  length,  after  some  weeks,  Jakes,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  been  supplied  by  the  Valaynes* 
housekeeper  with  everything  that  could  be  used 
by  him,  Jakes  Berry  drew  near  his  end. 

Mr.  Hunt,  the  rector,  was  often  with  him,  and 
one  day,  after  bein^  a  long  time  beside  his  bed, 
Mr.  Hunt  went  hurriedly  to  look  for  Mr,  Valaynes, 
or  rather.  Sir  Oliver  Valaynes,  as  he  was  now 
called,  though  this  he  would  never  allow  himself 
to  be  named  until  the  mystery  was  cleared  away 
regarding  his  father's  end,  and  this  gentleman, 
after  seeing  Mr.  Hunt,  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away  to  Bohun  House,  and  before  the  day 
had  darkened  he  and  the  colonel,  with  Mr. 
Hunt,  were  seen  approaching  Jakes's  cottage. 
Joseph  Andrews,  the  clerk,  had  also  been  sent 
for,  and  was  there  before  them. 

Mr.  Hnnt  first  went  in  alone  to  where  Jakes, 
propped  up  in  bed,  certainly  looked  as  if  he  had 
nearly  done  with  earthly  trouble.  Mr.  Hunt 
spoke  soothingly  to  him,  and  said  he  had  brought 
tne  gentlemen  now — would  he  be  able  to  speak 
to  them  P 

Jakes  assented,  and  Mr.  Hunt  brought  them 
quietly  in,  and  also  desired  Jakes's  son  and 
daughter  to  come  and  hear  what  their  father  had 
to  say.  His  old  wife  was  with  him,  steadying  his 
hand  as  he  drank  the  wine  she  gave  him. 

**  I  meant  no  harm — I  meant  no  harm !  "  cried 
Jakes,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  new  baronet.  "  I 
loved  the  old  master,  I  did — nobody  better,"  and 
he  grew  so  agitated  that  Mr.  Hunt  feared  their 
object  in  coming  there  would  be  defeated.  He 
took  the  old  roan's  hand  and  said  that  the  only 
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way  to  atone  for  the  past  was  to  own  it  all  now, 
and  not  take  away  with  him  a  secret  no  other 
could  divulge,  and  he  was  desired  to  tell  him  that 
all  the  family  would  forgive  him  freely  if  he  would 
only  confess  the  whole  truth,  and  on  this  Sir 
Oliver,  who  could  scarcely  steady  his  voice,  came 
forward  nnd  confirmed  all  Mr.  Hunt  had  said. 

The  subject  of  Jakes  Berry's  confession,  trans- 
lated from  his  vernacular  into  plain  English,  was 
that—"  Being  in  the  church  on  Friday,  the  20th 
day  of  June  last,  I  was  brushing  the  cushions  in 
the  pews  and  turning  them  up  for  Sunday,  a 
work  I  always  did  on  a  Saturday,  but  that 
Saturday  I  was  going  over  to  Ixlip  market,  a 
small  business  of  my  own,  and  neighbour  Watson 
was  to  give  me  a  lift  in  his  cart,  and  that's  the 
way  I  was  cleaning  the  church  of  a  Friday,  and 
I  went  outside  to  shake  the  foot-mats  of  the 
porch,  and  up  rides  Sir  Oliver  and  gives  me 
"  Good  day  ! "  as  cheery  as  man  could  do,  and  he 
got  o£E  the  horse  and  tied  him  to  the  rails  at  the 
gate,  and  in  he  comes  to  the  church. 

"*rm  going  in  to  the  chapel,  Jakes,'  says  he, 
'  and  I  have  the  key  wich  me/  and  out  he  pulls 
it. 

"  *  It's  nice  and  cool  in  here,'  says  he,  and  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  head  and  face — 
aye,  and  his  neck  too — with  his  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, for  he  was  very  warm. 

"  *  Ye're  hot.  Sir  Oliver,'  gays  I. 

"  *  I  promised  to  be  home  at  two  o'clock,  and 
I've  ridden  hard  to  get  time  for  something  1  want 
here  ; '  and  by  this  we  were  at  the  chapel  gates, 
and  he  opened  them  and  went  in,  and  me  after 
him. 

"  *  I  want  to  try  the  measure  of  this,*  says  he, 
and  he  touched  the  big  cofl&u  with  his  riding- 
whip.  •  I  think  Fro  getting  a  heap  stouter,  and 
I  would  have  this  altered  if  I  thought  I  was  get- 
ting too  big  for  it.    Lift  the  lid.* 

"  I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  he  got  in  and  laid 
himself  down. 

"*  It'll  do  yet,'  says  he. 

"  I  wasn't  a  bit  scared  at  him,  for  I'd  known 
him  do  the  like  afore,  and  it  was  himself  kept  the 
gate  lock  oiled  that  he  might  get  into  the  chapel 
any  time,  and  no  trouble  with  the  big  bolt. 

"  *  I'm  not  so  much  bigger  as  I  thought,'  says 
he,  still  lying  there;  and  in  the  same  breath, 
'  Eun,  Jakes ;  that  horse  is  off.  Catch  him  ; '  for 
sure  enough  he  heard  his  feet  on  the  ground  out- 
side. 

"  Out  I  went,  and  made  after  the  horse,  and 
when  he  heard  me  after  him  he  gave  his  heels  a 
kick  and  went  the  harder,  and  with  that  his  front 
feet  caught  in  the  reins,  and  ho  kicked  and  flung, 
and  made  off  through  the  church-yard,  and 
jumped  the  wall  where  it's  low  at  the  far  side,  and 
made  off  past  the  wood.  I  could  not  do  much 
following  him,  but  as  far  as  I  could  any  way  run 
I  kept  him  in  sight,  thinking  I'd  see  some  one  as 
could  catch  him ;  but  not  one  living  soul  did  I 
see,  and  I  lost  sight  of  him  somewhere  down  at 
the  Spiuney.  Thinks  U  I'd  better  go  back  and 
tell  Sir  Oliver,  for  I  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
and  I  went  back  into  the  church,  and  up  to  the 
chapel,  for  I  didn't  meet  him,  and  I  felt  sure  I 
would,  coming  to  see  what  was  become  of  me  and 
the  horse. 

"•He's  not  there  yet  surely,'  th'nks  I,  and  I 
vent  into  the  chapel. 


"  It's  the  solemn  trath  that  there  he  was  lying 
in  the  coffin,  and  his  arms  down  by  hid  sides,  as 
I  seen  him  lying  there ;  but,  oh  gentlemen !  I'm 
telling  yon  the  solemn  truth  as  a  man  who  is  just 
going  before  his  Maker — the  coffin  had  a  heap  of 
blood  in  it,  and  his  whole  face  and  neck  was 
covered  with  it,  and  his  eyes  were  shut,  &nd  he 
was  not  breathing.  1  nearly  died  at  the  sight, 
and  I've  never  had  an  hour's  health  since.  I 
never  felt  an  old  man  until  then.  I  thought  he 
was  murdered,  and  I  just  thought  I  would  be 
murdered  too,  for  them  that  did  it  could  not  be 
far  off;  and  then  I  think  my  senses  left  me — I 
don't  know  for  how  long— but  when  I  came  to 
myself  I  was  on  the  ground,  and,  foolish  like,  I 
got  up  and  looked  about  me.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  chapel  or  the  church,  and  no  sign  of  any 
one  having  been  there ;  and  then  the  next  tiling 
came  to  me  was,  I  was  there  alone,  and  Sir  Oliver 
murdered,  and  what  but  I  would  be  took  for  the 
murderer.  Forgive  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  was  off 
my  mind  entirely,  and  I  was  going  to  go  home  and 
leave  him  as  he  was,  and  then  it  come  to  me  it 
was  safer  to  cover  all  up  and  let  who  wonld  find 
it  out,  and  I  put  on  the  lid  and  put  in  the  screws, 
and  screwed  up  the  coffin,  and  l^t  it ;  and  when  I 
didn't  tell  it  at  first,  I  could  not  tell  it  when  the 
cry  rose  through  the  country  about  him,  but  it's 
took  my  life — it's  took  my  life.  1  never  had  a 
quiet  sleep  since,  and  my  food  still  seemed  to 
cnoke  me ;  and  for  the  horse,  gentlemen,  it's  my 
belief  the  gipsies  got  him.  They  were  strong 
about  Burnt  Wood  at  the  time,  and  they  conld 
soon  colour  him,  and  take  the  hair  off  him,  and 
maybe  lame  him,  so  that  no  one  would  know  him. 
But  whoever  murdered  the  master,  it  wasn't  rae^ 
I  never  laid  a  hand  on  him  till  I  tried  to  see  if  he 
was  getting  cold,  and  he  was." 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  feelings  that  swelled  in  the 
breasts  of  the  listeners  as  this  relation  went  on, 
the  strongest  was  thankfulness  that  at  last  the 
mystery  had  come  to  light,  and  all  other  unde- 
fined suspicions  and  fears  were  laid  at  rest. 

Colonel  Bohun  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Sir  Oliver  was  not  murdered,"  said  he.  The 
rapid  ride  that  very  hot  day,  and  he  while  so  over- 
heated — a  man  of  his  build — lying  down  in  that 
cold  vault-like  chapel— it's  quite  clear  he  died  of 
apoplexy,  or  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain." 

It  was  even  so.  Several  medical  men  who  were 
consulted  about  it  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  and 
the  eicperience  of  others  who  had  known  of  a 
seizure  such  as  this  being  produced  under  oertain 
circumstances  by  a  sudden  and  violent  change  of 
temperature,  confirmed  their  opinion,  and  satisfi^ 
the  Valaynes'  family  that  Sir  Oliver  had  died 
literally  from  natural  causes,  though  probably 
accelerated  by  his  own  very  peculiar  proceedings. 

TUE  £ND. 


TRIOLET. 

LET  old  regrets  for  ever  sleep. 
Bright  days  have  dawned  at  last} 
Hopes  unfulfilled  no  more  we  weep. 
Let  old  regrets  for  ever  sleep : 
Let  bygone  ills  be  buried  deep, 
Their  bitterness  is  past ; 
Let  old  regrets  for  ever  sleep 

Bright  days  have  dawned  at  last ! 

F.  £.  B&ADLBT. 


A  HISTORY 


A  HISTOBY  FROM  THE  WEST. 

BI  CHABLES  KBUGJSO. 


I. 

THE  Iriflli  village  of  Lennis  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  cluster  of  poor  dwellings,  inhabited  by  an 
impoverished  people.  But  in  the  same  provinco, 
that  of  Connaught,  there  are  many  equally  bad 
and  some  worse.  Lennis  lies  on  that  hilly  ground 
between  theVnllaTy  inlet  aod  the  Joyce  mountains. 
It  is  a  desolate  country,  whose  soil  gives  meagre 
produce ;  and  an  unaltering  state  of  penury,  with 
not  unfrequently  gaunt  famine,  seems  to  hover 
around  it,  and  encompass  the  lives  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dwellers. 

What  would  be  a  fair-sized  estate  in  some  lands 
of  different  condition  was,  at  the  time  of  this  nar- 
rative, but  a  poor  property  situate  near  Lennis. 
The  landlord  of  the  estate,  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  village,  was  a  humane  and  well-meaning 
man,  but  his  rent-sheet  was  a  kind  of  worm 
which  was  persistently  eating  away  his  happiness 
and  making  him  an  irritable  instead  of  a  jovial 
fellow — and  he  was  really  good  at  the  core. 

"  Look  here,  Garrin/'  he  said  one  day  to  the 
man  who  was  his  bailiff,  and  looked  after  the 
estate  in  a  general  way,  I  am  weary  of  this  in- 
fernal annoyance.  Life  is  not  worth  having  at 
the  price  I  am  paying  for  it.  It*8  lenient  and 
considerate  I've  been  to  the  people — making  sacri- 
fices so  that  I  might  help  them,  and  not  grasping 
nor  clamouring  for  my  dues  as  many  an  owner 
would  have  done,  and  does  all  over  the  ^counthry. 
Ad*  yet  the  tenants,  or  some  of  them,  bear  ill- will 
to  me." 

"  It's  because  yer  honer  evicted  Tim  Rooney 
that  the  bad  feeling  is  against  yer,'^  said  Mr. 
Garrin,  slowly. 

Tim  Rooney  is  a  drunken  blaggard :  idle  and 
thriftless.  Is  it  he,  or  any  other  man  for  the 
matter  o'  that,  that  has  to  be  allowed  to  ocoipy 
land  without  paying  a  rent  to  the  owner.  Tim 
Booney  was  the  lirst  man  evicted  from  the  estate 
whilst  Tve  had  possession,  an'  it  wouldn't  have 
happened  to  him  av*  he'd  shown  any  endeavour  to 
pay  the  money.  But  when  I  spoke  strongly  to 
him,  didn't  he  meet  me  with  an  insolent  oath.  I'm 
never  hard  on  an  industrious  man  that  means 
straight,  as  you  know  well,  Garrin,  but  I  sbau't 
starve  to  keep  a  guzzler  in  a  whisky  shop." 

"  That's  right  enough,  sir,  but  there's  a  many 
that  give  Rooney  their  sympathy." 

"An'  I'm  unpopular  in  consequence.  Yes,  I 
know  that,  by  what  I  hear  an'  see ;  but  the  opin- 
ions of  such  are  of  no  account,  they  haven't  the 
reasoning  of  a  pig.  I'll  not  be  so  soft  with  them 
in  the  future ! " 

Michael  Garrin  listened  attentively  to  every 
word,  and  seemed  to  gaUier  some  satisfaction  from 
his  master's  determination,  and  when  the  landlord 
was  done  speaking,  he  said — 

"  As  I  came  along  I  saw  some  of  Tim  Rooney's 
cattle  on  the  farm.' 

**  Confound  his  drunken  impudence ! " 

"  WhafU  I  do  ?   Turn  the  bastes  off  again  ?  " 

"  By  all  means.  Has  any  one  applied  for  the 
farm  ?  " 
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"  Not  a  Bowl.  I  offered  it  to  some  that  would 
be  glad  to  take  it  if  they  durst" 

•*  Of  what  are  they  afraid  ?  " 

**  Having  a  few  holes  shot  through  'em.  The 
agitation  is  strong  all  through  the  counthry," 

"I  know  that;  but  why  should  it  affect  my 
farms?  they  are  not  rent-racked." 

"  The  boys  talk  of  doing  widout  landlords." 

Mr.  Dermott  laughed  rather  uneasily.  "Do 
without  landlords !  The  fools  are  never  free  of  a 
grievance.  By  the  powers,  I  wish  1  could  do  without 
tenants.  H  nobody'll  take  this  farm  of  Rooney's 
it  will  run  waste.  I've  been  too  easy  with  'em  all 
intirely,  an'  thejr're  going  to  take  advantage  of 
good  nature.  Give  notice  to  the  backward  ones 
(and  by  the  'postles  that's  all  of  them !)  that 
arrears  must  be  paid  within  a  fortnight.  And  I 
think  that's  all  at  present,  Garrin.  Turn  Rooney's 
cattle  off  that  farm  at  once ;  and  by  the  way,  I 
hear  ye've  been  on  the  spree  again ;  I  hope  ye're 
done  with  that ;  a  man  like  you  should  show  a 
better  example." 

Garrin  was  not  abashed  by  this  reproof,  but 
returned  an  almost  stem  look.  "  Sir,  it  s  the  only 
comfort  I  have  in  life,"  he  replied  coldly,  "  and  X 
need  it."  And  with  that,  he  walked  out  of  the 
'  office '  (as  that  particular  room  was  called),  out 
of  the  house,  and  away  upon  his  business. 

The  landowner  sat  meditatively  filling  his  pipe 
and  gazing  out  of  window,  watching  the  roimd- 
shouldered,  stooping  form  of  the  bailiff  travers- 
ing the  path  towards  the  gates. 

"  Has  that  man  some  feeling,  after  all  ?  "  Mr. 
Dermott  was  thinking;  "or  is  he  really  as  cold 
and  callous  as  his  neighbours  report  him.  He  is 
zealous  in  his  work — and  selfish ;  beyond  that  I 
cannot  read  him." 

After  a  little  more  of  this  kind  of  speculation, 
Mr.  Dermott,  whose  habit  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
little  ceremonies  of  life,  made  his  way  to  luncheon, 
and  was  soon  merrily  chatting  with  his  friends 
and  guests,  quite  forgetful  of  slow-coming  rents 
and  disrespectful  tenants.  Dermott  was  in  no 
way  exclusive ;  he  was  friendly  and  neighbourly 
—it  might  almost  be  said  —  fraternal  with  lus 
tenants ;  but  among  a  better  class,  for  instance, 
such  as  dine  at  the  same  table,  there  was  no  more 
popular  man  in  the  county.  Yet  geniality  and  a 
kind  heart  did  not  shield  him  from  the  discon- 
tented envy  of  a  half-clad  and  badly-fed  people. 
He  was  becoming  unpopular,  and,  at  tiiat  time, 
this  was  the  position  of  every  landlord  for  miles 
around. 

On  leaving  the  Hall,  Michael  Garrin  went  direct 
to  the  farm  from  which  he  had  evicted  Tim  Rooney, 
and  quickly  drove  off  the  old  tenant's  cattle,  leav- 
ing them  in  the  roadway.  Then  after  walking 
down  a  path  which  led  to  a  house  built  in  a  ho& 
low,  he  was  at  home.  It  was  a  much  better 
dwelling  than  those  usual  to  Lennis,  from  which 
it  was  distant  about  half  a  mile,  and  it  was 
guarded  from  dirt  and  dust  and  decorated  taste- 
fully by  a  housekeeper  whose  excellence  was  not 
easily  surpassed.  This  was  Mary  Garrin,  niece  of 
the  bailiff ;  a  young  girl  whose  beauty  needed  not 
the  aid  of  ffne  raiment;  a  dark-skinned  colleen, 
whose  fine-shaped  head  was  thickly  covered  by  a 
mass  of  jet-black  hau:  which  clustered  on  the  brow. 
The  eyebrows,  too,  were  thick,  and  dark,  and 
broad,  and  the  eyes  beneath  gleamed  with  a 
sparkle  which  has  no  parallel,  save  in  other  eyes 
as  bright 
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Michael  Garrin  met  bis  niece  stolidly,  and  sat 
down  to  dinner  withont  a  word.  This  behaviour 
had  no  especial  meaning,  it  was  the  man's  manner. 
He  did  not  at  any  time  appear  to  derive  pleasure 
from  conversation ;  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
had  the  power  to  please  him,  unless  it  was  the 
consumption  of  **  spirits,"  an  operation  for  which, 
by  word  and  deed,  he  confessed  a  liking.  But 
Michael  did  talk  a  little,  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose, and  especially  when  he  desired  that  otners 
should  talk  to  him.  To  look  at  Garrin  as  he  sat 
at  the  table  when  the  meal  was  through,  and  the 
sunshine  of  a  bright  day  poured  through  the  win- 
dow and  softened  everything  but  the  hard  angles 
and  the  cold  eyes  of  the  bailiff's  tace ;  to  look  at 
him  even  when  that  golden  light  was  upon  him, 
was  to  view  an  unsympathetic,  unimpressionable 
countenance,  one  that  was  distasteful  to  the 
beholder,  with  perhaps  one  exception.  Mary 
Gurrin  did  not  dislike  her  uncle  or  his  looks,  for 
she  recognized  in  him  her  guardian  and  keeper, 
to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  the  many  years  of 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing  that  she  had  needed 
and  received  since  the  death  of  her  parents.  Her 
household  work  created  a  per  contra  account  now, 
but  Mary  was  not  gifted  with  that  shortness  of 
memory  which  forgets  favours  past.  She  had 
scarcely  ever  observed  in  him  any  mark  of  affec- 
tion for  her,  but  never  expecting  it,  she  had  never 
noticed  the  want.  Whoever  thought  of  seeing 
Michael  Garrin  show  affection  P  The  man's  ap- 
pearance would  not  permit  such  an  anticipation. 

However,  as  the  half  hours  slipped  away,  and 
Michael,  after  backing  his  chair  from  the  table, 
still  sat,  Mary  became  troubled  by  his  presence. 
She  was  unusually  restless,  and  moved  ner  eyes 
frequently  to  the  door  and  window,  and  secretly 
listened  when  any  sound  came  from  the  outside. 
To  sit  indoors  like  this  on  an  afternoon  was  not 
the  habit  of  the  bailiff.  He  had  taken  his  pipe 
from  its  place  on  the  sideboard — a  thick  clay  pipe 
common  to  the  island — and  after  exhausting  it 
twice,  he  refilled  again,  much  to  the  wonder  and 
dismay  of  Mary. 

In  our  self-consciousness  it  is  quite  usual  for 
us  to  mistake  our  share  in  the  "  doings  *'  around 
ns ;  we  often  take  credit  for  a  greater  attention 
than  we  receive.  Marv  Garrin  firmly  believed  her 
uncle  was  staying  at  home  that  afternoon  solely 
on  her  account.  She  was  convinced  that  suspicion 
lurked  beneath  that  stolid  face,  and  fancied  that 
he  was  even  more  inclined  to  be  silent  than 
ordinarily,  and  she  guessed  at  the  reason  of  his 
attitude. 

At  length  the  girl  rose  leisurely  and  walked  to 
the  door,  but  in  an  aimless  manner,  as  though  she 
had  no  particular  errand  whatever.  Yet  when 
she  got  out  of  the  cottage  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  uncle's  eye  as  he  sat  in  the  chair,  she 
made  great  speed,  with  softly  treading  steps,  up 
the  path,  and  then  through  the  stile,  which  led 
into  the  tree-fringed  road.  Then  she  went  on  for 
a  few  yards,  until  she  could  stand  quite  hidden 
by  a  mould  from  the  sight  of  her  home.  From 
here  she  looked  down  the  road,  expectant. 

Very  soon  indeed  a  young  man  appeared,  walking 
towards  her. 

She  motioned  him  to  approach  quickly,  and 
when  they  met,  he  saw  she  was  agitated. 

uncle  is  at  home,  Robert^"  she  said  dis- 
treobiully.   **  I'm  afraid  he's  suspecting  you  were 


coming.  I  hurried  out  here  nnbeknown  to  tell 
you  to  keep  awav  from  the  house.'* 

"And  why  should  I  keep  away?  He  must 
know  sooner  or  later." 

"  But  he  takes  such  strong  dislikes ;  and  av  he 
knows  anything  of  it  now,  hell  be  so  st^m  and 
cruel  that  the  home  will  be  made  miserable." 

"  And  I  don't  want  that  to  be,"  said  the  younsf 
man  fondly.  "But  I'm  not  afraid  of  Michael 
Grarrin,  bailiff  and  hard-heart  though  be  be.  I>e 
been  blessed,  thank  God,  with  enough  to  pay  my 
debts,  so  I've  niver  had  his  hand  on  me  or 
mine." 

"  Yes,  Eobert ;  and  my  uncle  knows  that  you  ve 
got  the  means  to  keep  a  wife.  But  be  has  a 
grudge  against  your  father,  and  he  has  no  liking 
for  you  either." 

'*  Shure  there's  no  love  lost  between  ns  either 
way,"  said  Egbert  with  a  laugh.  "But  it's  few 
indeed  that  are  ever  aftber  saying  a  good  word 
for  Michael  Garrin.  An*  if  he  wasn't  your  uncle, 
Fd  say  harder  words  than  I  do.  But  av  we  can't 
be  having  a  chat  now,  may  1  come  along  to-night.^ 
Maybe  ye'U  be  free  then.*' 

"  Oh,  it's  a  bother  intirely.  I  don't  know  what 
to  say.  I  do  wish  his  opposition  was  not  ro 
strong ;  there  seems  no  getting  over  it.  Bobert, 
I  often  wonder  ye  don't  turn  to  some  other  young 
girl." 

"  All  the  beauties  in  Conn  aught — an'  theTe*s  a 
many — couldn't  take  me  from  ye,  Mary  my 
darlint !  But  they're  not  likely  to  try ;  I'm  not 
such  a  great  catch  as  all  that.  I've  only  to 
look  in  yonr  eyes  and  the  magnetic  power  is  on 
me  at  onest.  Perhaps  that's  why  I  stay  so  long 
when  I  visit  yer." 

"  Then  in  niture  when  its  getting  late  or  I  am 
expecting  uncle,  I'll  turn  my  back  and  look  away, 
and  tharll  release  ye." 

"  But  you  needn't,  I  like  the  captivity  very 
well." 

•*  Mary,  come  home !  "  said  a  stem  voice,  and 
the  young  people,  turning,  saw  Michael  Garrin's 
dark  features  rising  above  the  mould,  upon  which 
the  man  soon  stood  like  a  towering  giant. 

"  Come  home !  What  are  ye  doing  in  the 
company  of  that  rake  P  " 

Bobert  Foynes  laughed,  in  spite  of  the  passion 
that  was  rousing  in  him.  "I  have  heard  ve 
declare  ye  would  always  call  a  spade  a  spade,  but 
I  niver  expected  to  bear  ye  say  a  respectable 
tradesman  was  a  ralee,  Now  I  don't  want  to  be 
quarrelling,  Mr.  Garrin  ;  I'd  rather  be  friends  fur 
the  sake  of  Mary.  Won't  you  now  be  aftber 
shaking  hands  an*  giving  us  both  a  smile  by  way 
of  approval?" 

Michael  Garrin  certainly  did  not  shake  hands 
nor  smile  (he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  either), 
but  he  took  a  tighter  grip  of  the  stick  he  cirriod, 
and  he  looked  a  darker  glance  (which  was  just 
barely  possible)  from  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  invitation  to  smile  was  a 
sarcasm. 

"  Get  indoors,"  he  said  to  Mary,  not  deigninj 
to  answer  Foynes ;  "  get  indoors,  an'  thin  I'U 
know  ve're  safe.  Til  not  trust  ye  in  the  oompany 
of  such  as  he." 

"You  can  spare  your  sneers,  bailiff  Garrin; 
I'm  not  hated  an'  accursed,  an*  that's  the  feelins; 
that  goes  to  the  likes  of  you ;  my  name's  not  used 
to  frighten  children  wid;  /  don't  oppress  the 
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poor  and  pay  informers  to  make  traitors  of  my 
enemies  an'  thin  hang  'em.    My  hand  is  not 
raised  against  the  owld  an' 
Oh,  hush,  Robert.    Hush  1 " 

"  Let  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on.  I  only  want  a 
witness  by." 

"  1*11  be  a  witness,  Michael  Garrin ! "  said  the 
voice  of  a  man  who,  coming  along  the  nndnlated 
road,  had  approached  the  heated  group  without 
being  noticed.  "  I  can  witness  to  a  dale  of 
things,"  continued  the  voice,  which  almost  hissed 
through  a  pair  of  thick-set  jaws,  and  in  no 
friendly  way.  "  I  can  testify  to  the  misery  ye've 
brought  on  me  an'  mine  ;  and  that's  sufficient  for 
your  death  warrant  in  our  court" 

The  speaker  was  a  ragged  and  ill-looking 
peasant,  half-drunk,  and  he  spoke  to  Garrin 
with  a  scowling  bravado.  Garrm  turned  pale, 
then  blue ;  for  a  moment  he  seemed  half-cowed  by 
the  threat.  Mary  was  frightened,  and  Robert 
looked  startled. 

**  This  blessed  day  ye  have  turned  my  bastes  off 
the  land  that  is  mine  by  lease.  Ifs  three  times 
I've  been  evicted  by  ye  from  the  farms  of  different 
landlords  that  give  ye  yer  dirty  employment. 
Flesh  an'  blood  won  t  stand  much  more,  Mr. 
Garrin." 

"  Be  blaming  yer  drunken  habits  an'  not  me 
an'  my  duty,"  replied  the  bailiff,  with  less  passion 
than  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  him. 

An'  IS  it  you  that  should  be  throwing  the  drop 
o'  sperrits  in  my  face  P  By  my  sowl  I  ye  drink 
as  much  yerself. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  afther  talking  to  ye,  Tim 
Rooney.  Ye've  used  threats  aginst  me,  an'  it'll 
be  black  for  you  av  harrum  should  come  my 
way."  He  was  about  to  turn  and  go,  when, 
Rooney's  voice  and  look  of  cunning  arrested  his 
steps  for  a  moment. 

It  won't  be  my  hand  that  would  dale  out  the 
punishment — av  any  war  to  fall."  Tim  Rooney 
paused;  there  was  just  a  little  cautiousness 
among  his  present  drunken  stupidity,  but  appa- 
rently not  sufficient  to  stop  his  tongue  at  this 
dangerous  point.  "I'm  not  one  of  the  bhoys 
myself,  but  I've  happened  to  hear  of  their  doings." 
As  he  delivered  these  words  he  unfortunately 
chanced  to  bestow  upon  Robert  Foynes  a  drunken 
and  knowing  smile,  which  might  or  might  not  have 
appeared  to  the  observers  to  convey  a  meaning, 
Buch  as  an  understanding  between  the  two  men. 
"There  be  others  that  watch  your  work,  my 
thieving  bailiff,  an'  may  be  they  won't  be  as 
paceful  as  poor  quiet  Tim  Rooney." 

Mary  had  turned  to  Robert  with  terror  on  her 
face.  The  young  man  was  annoyed  by  Rooney's 
talk,  and  as  he  glanced  towards  the  tall  figure 
which  still  stood  on  the  mould,  he  saw  the  fierce 
look  of  hatred  and  warning  which  Garrin  was 
directing  towards  him.  But  it  was  brief,  and  the 
bailiff  strode  homeward,  leaving  Mary,  as  though 
he  had  forgotten  her  presence. 

Tim,  with  a  jeering  laugh,  like  one  who  stood 
the  victor  after  a  quarrel,  resumed  his  walk  down 
the  road  towards  Lennis ;  but  after  a  few  steps 
he  loitered,  waiting  for  Robert  Foynes  to  join 
and  walk  in  his  company.  Mary  did  not  wish 
her  lover  to  do  this ;  and  Robert  did  nob  intend 
it,  but  having  already  moved  a  few  paces  in  that 
direction,  he  hesitated  at  making  an  excuse  and 
trying  to  get  rid  of  Rooney  in  that  way. 


**  Is  that  man  waiting  for  you,  Robert  P  "  Mary 
asked. 
•'It  looks  like  that." 

"But  you  won't  walk  with  him;  you  won't 
have  anything  to  do  with  him,  anyhow;  will  you, 
Robert  dearP^' 

"Not  av  I  can  help  it;  but  I  can't  tell  the 
feller  to  get  away  out  of  it." 

"  Why  not ;  he's  not  companv  for  the  likes  of 
you,  though  he  seems  quite  famuiar  wid  ye.  You 
don't  associate  wid  such  as  he— do  you,  Robert  ? 
Oh,  I  hope  ye're  not  banded  wid  those  fearfulmen." 

The  gtrl  looked  anxiously  into  the  young  man's 
face,  in  a  piteous  appeal  for  a  denial  of  her  cause 
for  fear.  Robert,  nowever,  had  grown  suddenly 
petulant,  and  seemed  vexed  and  restless,  and, 
instead  of  his  usual  loving  look,  turning  his  eyes 
away  from  her. 

"  Oh,  niver  throuble  your  heart  through  fear 
of  me ;  I  can  mind  myself,"  he  said,  adamg,  as 
if  answering  his  own  thoughts,  "but  I'm  no 
coward." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you'll  be  wantin*  to  get  back 
to  the  house,"  he  continued,  "  an'  I  must  be  away 
to  Lennis.  I'll  come  along  the  road  here  to-night, 
if  nothing  prevents  me." 

After  an  embrace  tbey  parted,  Mary  huriying 
to  her  home,  Robert  walking  towards  the  village 
with  an  air  of  vexation  and  depression.  Foynes, 
although  he  tried  to  pass  the  man  by  walking 
quickly,  was  joined  by  Tim  Rooney,  who  made 
haste  to  converse  with  that  freedom  which  the 
whisky  had  given  to  his  tongue. 

"An*  ye'U  be  wid  us  to-night,  av  course,  Mr. 
Foynep,"  the  fellow  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
remarking. 

Well,  I'm  not  going  to  be  afther  risking  my 
life  in  the  hands  of  any  drunken  idiots,"  said 
Robert,  coldly  and  doggedly. 

"  Ye'U  be  likely  to  keep  yer  oath  and  strike  fur 
yer  counthry  P  " 

Young  Foynes  did  not  answer,  but  walked  on 
with  a  stubborn  and  dejected  look.  The  other 
was  watching  him  closely  and  impudently.  Then 
Rooney,  as  though  determined  to  keep  to  the 
subject,  spoke  again. 

"  I  dessay  you'll  be  knowing  the  work  that's  to 
be  settled  to-night  ?  ** 

At  this,  Robeit  stopped  and  turned  savagely  to 
his  companion.  "  Tim  Rooney !  av  you  don't 
stop  your  clatter  it'll  be  a  row  I'll  have  wid  ye. 
It's  sorry  I  am  that  I've  got  mixed  up  wid  ye ; 
but,"  he  added,  as  though  answering  Tim's  glare, 
"I'll  keep  my  oath." 

"An'  I'd  advise  you  to  do  that,"  returned 
Rooney,  with  great  meaning.  "  Maybe  ye'll 
remember  what  happened  to  ould  M'Kail.  an* 
his  nevvy  too,  an'  Jim  Taylor,  an*  Corny  Angus, 
an'  to  hundreds  more,  not  only  in  the  counthry 
here,  but  across  the  water,  in  England.  It's  a 
bad  thing  to  be  a  traitor,  Mr.  Foynes.'* 

Then  mind  you  niver  try  to  presarve  yer  skin 
that  way,  Tim  Kooney.  But  I  m  afther  having 
a  letther  from  Castlebar,  an'  I  must  go  there  this 
very  day ;  so  I  can't  be  among  yer  to-night." 

"  That's  bad ! "  said  Rooney,  "  ivery  one  must 
be  represinted,  so  you  must  git  a  friend  to  draw 
for  you." 

"To  draw!'' 

"  Av  course,  or  how'U  we  settle  who's  to  do — 

the  work  f  " 
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The  muscles  cf  Kobert's  face  twitched  as  he 
heard  these  words,  but  he  still  walked  steadily 
osward,  his  eyes  fixed  rigidly  before  him. 

The  silence  was  broken  no  more  nntil  they 
reached  the  village.  Then  Rooney,  as  he  turned 
towards  a  hovel  which  stood  a  little  away  from 
the  road,  said,  "Take  a  fool's  advice,  nnd  don't 
be  off  to  Castlebur  to-day.  The  boys  mightn't 
like  it." 

Robert  made  no  reply,  but  as  he  got  out  of  the 
company  of  the  dissipated  fellow,  he  muttered 
earnest  and  wild  imprecations  upon  his  own 
folly. 


Ik  one  of  the  dirtiest  lanes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lennis,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  milo  distant 
from  the  village,  stood  a  two-roomed  cabin  in- 
habited by  an  ancient  dame  familiarly  known  as 
the  Widow  Breen.  This  old  woman  was  without 
family,  but  kept  a  morose-looking  and  seldom- 
washed  girl  as  an  attendant.  The  Widow  Breen 
sold  whisky,  and  hy  this  means  she  gained  a 
livelihood.  The  spirit  was  sold  cheap,  and  was 
proportionately  bad ;  and  the  retailer  would  never 
give  credit ;  *•  no  pence,  no  whisky,"  was  her  motto 
in  trading.  The  inner  apartment  of  the  cabin 
was  kept  private  to  the  use  of  the  old  woman  and 
her  servant,  but  was  furnished  with  only  poor 
ideas  to  comfort,  and  with  a  very  doubtful 
cleanliness.  The  other  and  larger  room  was  the 
"shop;"  in  it  the  customers  congregated,  and 
made  the  best  use  of  a  Ions  and  narrow  ricketty 
table,  which  dirt  had  tainted  to  a  blackness,  and 
three  wooden  seats,  each  capable  of  holding  three 
persons  of  ordinary  width.  The  hard  and  well- 
trod  earth  was  the  floor,  and  the  thatch,  which 
hung  across  the  black  rafters,  was  the  only 
ceiling. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
already  spoken  of,  there  were  assembled  in  this 
room  about  a  dozen  men,  two-thirds  of  whom 
bore  plainly  in  their  appNearance  the  evidence  of 
their  poverty,  a  condition  brought  about  by 
either  misfortune  or  idleness,  and  in  some  cases 
by  both.  The  three  seats  were  fully  occupied, 
and  the  surplus  sat  on  the  table;  two  tallow 
candles  stood  in  bottle-necks,  though  the  glass 
was  scarcely  visible  through  the  thick  mass  of 
grease  which  had  been  auowed  to  collect  and 
remain.  A  big  and  blazing  turf  fire  burnt 
brightly  beneath  the  chimney.  Two  mugs,  three 
odd  cups,  and  two  drinking-glasses  had  to  do 
service  for  the  dozen  customers.  A  large  iron 
pot  stood  beside  the  fire ;  at  present  it  contained 
not  water  ready  for  the  brewing  of  punch,  if 
such  should  be  called  for ;  it  was  also  tne  utensil 
for  the  boiling  of  the  family  potatoes. 

There  was  little  else  of  household  goods  in  the 
trading  apartment  of  the  Widow  Breen,  and  from 
one  point  of  view  this  was  an  advantage — there 
was  less  to  break  when  the  drinkers  became  ex- 
citable. 

On  the  occasion  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned Mrs.  Breen  betook  herself  to  her  "own 
room,"  after  gathering  the  coppers  and  supplying 
her  customers,  for  she  had  an  idea  that  there  was 
basiness  astir. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  people  pf  Lennis 


the  widow's  whisky  shop  was  a  disreputable  hole, 
but  latterly  the  regular  frequenters  had  been 
augmented  by  some  decently  respectable  men, 
who,  however,  only  attended  the  shop  in  the 
dsrkness  of  night,  and  unknown  to  all  save  a 
chosen  few. 

Tim  Rooney,  now  sober  through  "his  inability 
to  get  more  "sperrits,"  was  among  those  as- 
semoled  in  the  shop,  and  he  soothed  the  mono- 
tony of  the  passing  time  by  borrowing  the  pipes 
of  one  and  then  another  of  his  neighbours,  and 
smoking  therefrom.  It  was  evident  that  some 
one  was  waited  for,  and  there  was  not  a  little 
muttered  grumbling  and  impatience  on  account 
of  the  absentee.  At  last  the  outer  door  opened, 
the  cold  wind  entered  and  made  the  lighted  candles 
flare,  and  Robert  Foynes,  pale  and  weary,  stepped 
in  from  the  lane. 

The  salutations  were  cold  on  the  part  of  the 
new  arrivals,  and  scarcely  enthusiastic  from  those 
who  had  been  waitinc^.  Robert  would  not  partake 
of  drink,  though  he  ordered  and  paid  for  a  glass; 
and  very  soon  they  were  all  clustered  round  the 
fire,  after  taking  care  that  the  two  doova  were 
closed  and  free  trom  watchers. 

The  proceedings  which  followed  were  conducted 
almost  in  silence.  Twelve  pieces  of  paper,  iden- 
ticiil  in  size  and  appearance,  and  already  folded 
and  prepared,  were  thrown  into  a  hat,  and  the 
opening  of  this  was  covered  by  a  handkerchief. 
Then,  after  seeing  that  the  pieces  were  properly 
mixed,  each  one  present  took  in  turn  a  paper  from 
the  covered  hat,  and  then  resumed  his  former  seat 

"  Now,  let  the  man  who  has  the  cross  spake,** 
said  one,  who  seemed  to  conduct  the  ceremony. 

Each  bit  of  paper  was  eagerly  unfolded. 

A  dead  and  solemn  silence  prevailed ;  the  only 
sound  was  the  cracking  of  the  turf  as  the  fire 
played  upon  it. 

"  I  have  the  cross ! " 

It  was  Robert  Fovnes  that  had  spoken,  huskily 
and  lowly,  and  his  face  paled  as  though  all  blood 
had  fled  from  it. 

"  It  has  happened  as  I  feared  it  might,"  he 
murmured  inaudibly. 

"  A  week,  seven  days,  is  the  time  allowed  for 
the  work;  isn't  it,  boysP"  said  the  apparent 
leader. 

Several  voices  there  were  that  answeted.  " Yis, 
a  ^reek ;  "  "  no  more ; "  **  no,  not  an  hour ! " 

**  Not  a  blessed  minit !  "  Tim  Rooney  declared 
emphatically,  when  the  rest  were  done ;  and  there 
were  gleams  of  satisfaction  in  Tim's  eyes. 

No  more  was  said  about  the  business,  and 
Robert  Foynes  early  muttered  an  excuse  about 
having  to  be  off  home,  and  was  the  first  to  depart, 
as  he  had  been  the  last  to  come.  He  was  very- 
glad  to  get  into  the  cool  air  again,  that  the  wild 
disorder  of  his  brain  might  settle  into  calm,  and 
that  he  might  be  alone — and  think. 

But  what  were  his  thoughts  ?  Horror,  distrac- 
tion, and  fear  I  An  awakened  conscience — a  jaded 
spirit;  a  sickening  feeling  of  dread,  and  a  hatred 
against  himself,  against  those  whom  he  had  just 
left,  and  the  task  that  had  fallen  upon  him. 

He  walked  wildljr  on,  out  of  the  lane,  towards 
and  through  the  village,  and  away  on  the  road 
beyond.  The  night  had  been  wet  and  dark,  bat 
now  the  rain  h^l  ceased  and  the  moon's  rays 
shone  at  times  through  the  brpkcn  cl^^Tlde  that 
raced  benefttb  her. 
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The  young  man's  eieps  were  not  destined  for 
any  particular  place ;  bat  still  he  eagerly  strode 
in  the  one  direction,  as  though  impelled  by  an 
unacknowledged  idea  that  there  his  best  safety  lay. 
But  his  legs  were  tired,  not  through  toil,  but 
through  weariness  of  heart.  He  threw  his  stick 
into  the  roadside  as  he  walked,  that  he  might  be 
freer  to  wring  his  hands  and  writhe  in  the  anguish 
of  his  souL 

"  What  is  it  I  have  done  P  Oh  I  what  is  it  I 
have  done !  "  he  cried  piteously ;  covering  with 
his  hands  his  eyes  and  brow  m  an  un availing 
effort  to  deaden  the  mad  memory.  "  How  can  1 
escape !  Oh !  I  cannot  do  a  murder !  Least  of  all 
npon  that  man,  for  he  is  her  " 

He  paused,  affrighted.  A  dark  shadow  stood 
near  him !  Then  he  saw  that  it  was  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  twisted  and  leafless  tree.  He  was  re- 
assured, though  he  shuddered  slightly  as  he 
fancied  that  tne  shadow  bore  in  its  form  some 
resemblance  to  the  dark  gallows.  His  conscience 
had  made  a  coward  of  him.  But  he  grew  more 
cautious,  and  ceased  the  aspirated  utterance  of 
bis  thoughts. 

"  It  is  the  irony  of  an  accursed  fate  that  has 
made  me  chosen  for  the  work.  But  I  won't  do  it. 
Then  I'll  lose  my  own  life.  The  society  wouldn't 
fail  to  take  its  vengeance.  Oh,  cursed  drink! 
that  led  me  to  take  the  oath,  an'  make  meself  a 
slave  to  the  acts  of  those  hellish  divils.  Oh  Mary, 
Mary  I  if  you  only  knew  how  yer  poor  boy  has 
fallen  I  But,  thank  God  I  you  don't  know  at  all ! " 

In  a  little  while  he  restrained  himself,  and  had 
a  calmer  bearing,  but  the  excitement  still  filled 
his  mind,  and  tossed  his  thoughts  into  confusion. 
He  began  to  investigate  a  wild  impracticable 
scheme  of  escape ;  and  he  bent  down  his  head  and 
kept  his  eyes  away  from  surrounding  objects  that 
he  might  the  better  think.  No  heed  was  being 
paid  to  the  distance  and  to  the  country  that  was 
traversed ;  but  suddenly  his  reverie  was  broken  by 
the  sound  of  a  voice : 

"Robert!" 

Then  as  he  stopped  with  a  startled  gasp,  he  saw 
that  Mary  Garrin  was  by  his  side,  and  that  the 
home  of  the  bailiff  stood  but  a  few  yards  away 
on  the  left. 

**  And  what  it  ye're  afther,  coming  from  home 
so  late  as  this  P  '*  she  asked,  pleasantly.  **  Shure 
you  haven't  come  along  at  this  time  of  the  night 
to  see  me,"  she  added,  with  a  mock  appearance  of 
jealousy. 

**  I  was  walking  to  get  rid  of — a  headache." 

**  But  you  don't  ask  me  what  I'm  doing  on  the 
road  in  this  way.  Faix  thin,  that  shows  you'll 
not  be  caring  much.  But  I'll  tell  ye  all  the  same. 
My  uncle  after  staying  at  home  all  the  afternoon, 
has  gone  out  to  the  drink  again,  an'  its  frightened 
I  am  that  he'll  be  meetin'  throuble  on  the  road. 
For  I  found  in  the  house  a  note  to  my  uncle,  full 
of  horrible  threats,  an'  marked  wid  the  bones  an' 
skull.  An'  oh  Robert,  I  trimble  to  think  that 
some  day  it  may  happen.  How  can  people  be  so 
wicked  P  "  She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  her  eyes 
now  full  of  tears ;  then  she  looked  at  her  lover 
with  an  unspeakable  anguish.  What  if  it  may 
be  to-night  I" 

Robert  turned  his  face  from  her,  making  pre* 
tence  of  trying  to  discern  something  on  the  road. 
"  You  must  be  rid  av  these  fears,  Mary  darlin',** 
he  said.    "  Run  home,  this  is  not  a  fit  place  for 


you.  I'll  stand  where  I  am  on  the  road  and 
watch  you  safe  into  the  house.  I'll  see  that 
Michael  Garrin  comes  back  to  ye  nnharmed;  III 
come  wid  him  myself,  if  need  be." 

He  put  his  lips  to  her  cheek— not  the  daring 
kiss  he  had  been  nsed  to  give,  but  a  shrinking 
touchy  emblem  of  unworthiness.  Then  he  pointed 
towards  the  cottage.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sofemnity 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  so  unusual  as  it  was, 
that  impressed  the  girl,  but  she  obeyed  him  with- 
out a  word. 

He  watched  her  trip  to  her  home,  and  saw  her 
disuppear  through  the  dim  fitful  moonlight ;  then, 
still  standing  where  she  had  left  him,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  wept  like  a  strong  man  whose 
heart  was  breaking  beneath  a  trouble. 


Mr.  Dbrmott  saw  very  plainly  that  matters  in  his 
district  were  assuming  an  awkward  look.  Four 
days  after  we  last  saw  him  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
threatening  notice,  and  by  news  which  had  just 
come  to  him  he  heard  that  a  neighbouring  land- 
lord had  been  fired  at  when  driving  home  on  the 
night  previous. 

Mr.  Dermott  was  expecting  a  call  from  Michael 
Garrin,  and  at  the  usual  hour  the  bailiff  arrived 
at  the  hall,  cold  and  expressionless  as  usual. 

"  Disaffection  seems  to  be  spreading  all  around 
us,  Garrin,"  sail  the  landlord  during  the  conver- 
sation. "  The  bearing  of  some  of  the  tenants  has 
been  almost  insolent  when  I've  met  them  during 
the  last  few  days.   I  don't  like  it  at  all." 

**  But  have  they  threatened  you,  sir?  I've  re- 
ceived three  warnings,  the  last,  which  came  four 
days  ago,  was  marked  '  final.' " 

"  Bless  me !  "  ejaculated  Dermott.  "  I've  re- 
ceived one,  and  that's  one  too  many.  But  you 
never  spoke  of  this  before.  Why  was  tnat» 
Garrin  ?  " 

^  Well  I'm  seldom  caring  to  trouble  others  wid 
my  affairs,  they  generally  meddle  enough,  widout 
invitation." 

Mr.  Dermott  looked  at  Michael  with  a  keen 
searching  glance. 

"  Look  here,  Garrin,"  he  said,  "  Is  it  trying  to 
kill  yerself  you  are?  You've  been  heavily  at 
the  drink  this  morning,  early  as  it  is  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  it's  not  killing  I  mane,  leastwise  not 
by  the  drink,  for  that's  not  the  shortest  way." 

Dermott,  knowing  the  dogged  disposition  of  the 
man,  said  no  more ;  he  had  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand this  taciturn,  unaffable  fellow,  and  indeed 
in  that  respect  he  had  failed  no  more  than  had 
the  rest  of  Garrin's  acquaintance.  The  bailiff 
always  kept  his  thoughts,  his  desires,  and  his 
fears  to  himself. 

*'  I  would  advise  you  to  take  great  care,  Garrin," 
said  the  owner,  when  business  was  through  and 
the  man  was  going,  they  might  be  making  a 
target  of  you." 

Garrin  returned  a  strange  smile  (as  any  smile 
from  his  hard  face  must  be),  and  he  seemed  com- 
placent and  fearless.  Mr.  Dermott  did  not  put 
any  special  meaning  to  the  look  then,  but  some 
days  after  subsequent  events  made  him  fancy  that 
there  was  an  interpretation,  and  that  he  had 
found  it. 
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On  the  day  following  this  interview  there  was 
a  number  of  the  constabulary  force  drafted  into 
the  district  in  which  Lennis  lay,  and  two  armed 
constables  were  appointed  to  do  duty  upon  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Theodore  Dermott. 

And  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that 
Bobert  Foynes  and  Mary  Garrin  met  near  the 
girl's  home,  and  walked  along  the  road  together. 

''Oh,  tell  me,  Bobert,  what  is  it  that's  been 
ailing  yer  these  last  days ;  you  haven't  been  your- 
self at  all.  It's  unkind  ye  are  to  make  a  sacret 
av  the  trouble,  an'  I  know  you've  got  one  P  " 

"  Youknow—ivhatP" 

"  There  ye  go  again — starting — an*  looking 
almost  angry.  Maybe  it's  rid  of  me  you  want  to 
be?" 

"  Mary  " — he  stopped  and  placed  his  arm  around 
her — "  don't  let  that  thought  cross  yer.  I  have 
a  trouble,  an'  a  n.ighty  one ;  but  I  can't  tell  it, 
an'  you  can't  help  me  wid  it.  Don't  let's  be 
gloomy  to-night ;  I'll  try  an'  throw  the  cloud  off 
me."  They  went  on  in  silence  for  awhile,  then  he 
added,  "  Its  hard  entirely  to  make  way  in  the 
ould  counthry,  here ;  av  1  were  to  emigrate,  wud 
ye  go  with  me,  Mary  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  leave  my  uncle,  Bobert ;  not  yet." 
Then  I  must  go  alone»  an'  you  must  come  to 

me. 

"  But  my  uncle ;  it  would  be  cruel  av  I  were  to 
leave  the  counthry  an'  him  in  it.  But  what  has 
made  you  think  of  going  away  P  " 

Oh,  Mary,  could  yer  uncle  be  got  to  come  wid 
us?"  he  asked,  quickly,  and  disregarding  her 
question. 

'*  Maybe  he  might,  after  the  winter's  over." 
"  That  would  be  too  late  I  "  was  the  mournful 
reply. 

••Too  late-/or  tohatr'  She  had  suddenly 
stopped,  standing  motionless ;  her  gaze  changing 
to  one  of  suspicion  and  dread.  Her  thin  lips 
trembled  slightly,  and  her  voice  became  sad. 
••  Bobert,  I  begin  to  see  what's  the  matter. 
There's  something  astir  against  my  uncle — an' — 
an'  you  know  about  it  Maybe  " — she  began  to 
Bob--**maybe~oh,  it's  hard  to  say  such  a  word  ! 
— but  tell  me — tell  me  that  ye  haven't  a  hand 
in  it." 

He  made  a  movement  towards  her,  but  she 
gently  waved  him  back,  and  he  merely  said,  very 
faintly,  "  Mary,  how  can  you  be  talking  like 
that]" 

*•  Yonder  is  the  polls,  just  round  the  hill  there. 
Av  there  is  anything  that  should  be  towld  them, 
go  now  and  save  yourself  from  a  great  sin.  But, 
Bobert — never  spake— nor  look  at  me — till  the 
load  is  taken  from  off  yer  conscience  P  " 

She  had  bravely  borne  up  and  preserved  a 
dignity  of  calm,  and  after  saying  this  she  slowly 
and  sorrowfully  walked  away,  leaving  her  lover 
standing  alone  in  the  road. 

He  had  little  thought  of  following  her;  her 
rebuke  had,  to  him,  been  so  unanswerable,  so 
heart-scourging,  that  he  suddenly  felt  unworthy 
to  be  near  her  presence.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
even  this  peasant  girl  could  read  his  coward  and 
wicked  heart.  How  then  was  he  to  hope  for  an 
escape  from  the  crafty?  Was  his  manner  and 
speech  so  tell-tale  that  a  mere  young  girl  could 
read  a  story  from  it  ? 

He  had  no  time  for  expressions  of  anguish 
now ;  the  cold  sweat  of  fear  was  issuing  through 


his  pores.  He  returned  to  Lennis,  trembling  like 
an  ague-stricken  man.  But  by  the  time  he  had 
got  well  into  the  village,  a  sort  of  desperate 
courage  had  come  to  him,  ard  after  stopping  and 
inwardly  debating  for  a  moment,  he  turned  down 
a  muddy  lane,  and  entered  the  whisky  shop  of  the 
Widow  Breen. 

There  were  many  of  the  general  customers  pre- 
sent, and  Bobert's  arrival  was  the  cause  of  many 
exchanged  glances,  some  denoting  satisfaction, 
some  impatience  and  doubt.  Young  Foynes 
commenced  drinking  eagerly,  and  he  made  a  pre> 
tence  of  being  in  a  great  good  humour.  By-and- 
by  a  man  came  in,  who,  after  observing  that 
Bobert  was  in  the  room,  made  the  remark  that 
•*  Ould  Garrin  was  drinking  heavily  at  the  Hare 
an'  Hounds,  an'  his  steps  would  be  mighty  un- 
straight  all  the  way  home  that  night." 

*'  Are  ye  afther  hitting  the  crow  ye  fired  at  to- 
day, Mr.  Foynes  P  "  asked  Booney  with  his  impu- 
dent stare. 

"No,  but  I  was  near  him,"  said  Bobert,  after 
an  evasive  pause. 

**  May  be  it'll  be  ready  for  pie  by  to-morrow  ?  " 

Foynes  nodded^  then  called  for  another  glass  of 
the  spirit,  and  drinking  it  left  the  cabin.  An  ill- 
favoured  man  closely  followed  him. 


"Mt  dear,  this  is  dreadful  news  indeed,**  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Dermott  as  he  burst  into  the  room 
in  which  his  wife  was  sitting,  "here's  Halloran's 
boy  just  come  up  with  word  that  Michael  Garrin 
has  been  shot,  and  is  at  home  dying  this  vexy 
minit." 

•*  Oh,  how  shocking  1 "  said  Mrs.  Dermott  with 
great  concern.  ••  And  dear  me,  I  believe  his  niece 
Mary  is  in  this  house  now.  I  saw  her  go  round 
to  the  back,  she  comes  to  see  cook." 

"  Keep  her  here,  and  I'll  run  down  and  see  what 
can  be  done." 

••  Take  great  care,"  shouted  the  anxious  wife  as 
her  husband  hurried  away. 

Mrs.  Dermott  went  to  the  kitchen,  intending  to 
break  the  news  1o  the  girl,  and  found  that  she 
was  too  late.  Halloran's  boy,  fearful  of  losing 
such  a  chance  of  being  important,  had  hurried 
round  after  dismissal  from  his  first  message,  and 
had  blurted  all  he  knew  to  the  astonished  domes- 
tics. Poor  Mary  had  fainted  just  as  she  passed 
through  the  door,  and  now  she  lay,  like  a  lifeless 
form,  on  a  long  couch  in  the  room.  Those  around 
her  began  to  fear  that  the  shock  had  killed  her, 
for  she  seemed  almost  pulseless,  her  face  was 
deadly  pale  and  cold,  and  her  jaws  set  in  a  firm 
and  close  grip.  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  though 
it  was  expected  that  if  he  were  near  he  would  be 
already  engaged  by  the  side  of  the  dying  bailiff, 
lu  a  little  over  half  an  hour  after  his  departure 
Mr.  Dermott  returned  to  the  Hall,  and  by  that 
time  Mary  had — to  the  joy  of  those  who  watched 
—  showed  signs  of  revived  Ufe.  Under  the  master's 
cooler  directions  the  girl  gradually  recovered  con- 
sciousness, and  then  soon  demanded  to  know 
where  her  uncle  was  placed,  and  if  the  news  were 
really  true.  It  seemed  that  her  thoughts  were 
divided  between  two  persons,  for  she  asked— 


"FAINT  HEART  FAITHFUL; 
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Oh  tell  me,  tell  me  the  worst — ^who  was  it  that 
murdered  him  ?  " 

"  You  will  know  all  soon  enough,  my  poor  girl," 
said  Mr.  Dermott  kindly.  "  Wait  till  your 
streugth  comes  back  and  then  I'll  tell  you  the 
sorrowful  news." 

**  No,  no,  sir,  tell  me  now ;  the  euspense  would 
be  killing  me." 

"It  is  very  pitiful  that  you  should  have  to 
listen  to  so  sad  a  story." 

"  Sad !  Oh  yes  ■  Ah,  I  know  why  you  shrink 

at  the  name.  Av  it  had  been  anyone  else  yon 
might  have  tould  me  at  onest.  But  mayn't  there 
be  a  doubt  P  Is  it  rightly  known  ?  Oh  let  me  go.'* 

'*  There  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Your  uncle  was 
shot  

"  By  whom  ?  " 

*•  By  hia  oinh  hand.  He  was  alwavs  strange 
and  morose,  poor  fellow ;  but  it  was  tne  drink — 
it  was  the  drink  that  had  driven  him  mad,  and 
the  tlireata  maybe,  and  made  him  do  it." 

And  at  the  inquest  it  was  all  proved.  Michael 
Garfin,  who  in  his  latter  years  had  lived  hateful 
to  many  and  miserable  in  himself,  had  died  the 
death  of  a  suicide.  By  the  time  the  event  was 
coolly  discussed  no  one  was  inclined  to  be  sur- 
prised at  this  last  act  of  thebailifE;  he  had  always 
Deen  in  a  degree  inexplicable,  and  had  habitually 
— no  doubt — viewed  nis  own  life  as  a  worthless 
and  joyless  possession.  But  when  he  discharged 
the  revolver  at  himself  he  was  clearly  under  the 
heavy  influence  of  a  prolonged  drinking  bout. 

This  had  happened  on  the  afternoon  following 
the  nitfht  upon  which  Kobert  Foynes  had  attended 
the  Widow  Breen^s,  and  the  whisky  consumed  by 
the  young  man  on  that  occasion  and  the  coercion 
practised  by  the  bad  associates  had  not  been 
suflSciently  strong  to  pervert  the  better  part  of 
Kobert's  nature.  Maybe  he  would  have  paid 
dearly  for. his  resolution  if  the  baili£E  had  not 
died  in  the  manner  he  did. 

But  so  far  this  narrative  relates  to  occurrences 
which  are  quite  three  years  old ;  and  now  there  is 
a  certain  white  house  standing  on  the  hillside 
just  eastward  ot  Lennis,  and  therein  happily  and 
peacefully  dwell  Egbert  Foynes  and  his  dark- 
naircd  young  wife,  Mary.  Kobert  is  steadier  in 
habits,  and  cooler  in  reasoning,  now;  and  is  a 
particularly  lucky  man,  especially  in  having 
managed  to  get  rid  of  some  unfortunate  con- 
nections of  his  hot  and  wayward  youth. 


SONNET. 

I TRIED  to  walk  alone  amid  life's  maze, 
I  would  not  take  the  hand  stretched  forth  to 
lead; 

I  did  not  deem  that  I  should  e*er  have  need ; 
That  when  I  fell,  myself  I  could  not  raise ; 
That  when  I  sang,  I  had  no  one  to  praise ; 
SuCBcient  that  I  could  not  breathe  one  creed — 
80  stood  aside :  nor  deemed  that  I  might  heed 
God's  voice  alone ;  proud  rather  of  the  craze 
Of  questioning  unbelief. 

Hard  was  the  way, 
Cruelly  hard ;  once  more  God  took  my  hand, 
And  touched  my  heart ;  my  head  was  bent  and 
grey. 

He  did  not  speak.  Across  the  winter-land 
I  saw  Heaven's  light  and  entered  into  day. 

J.  E.  Pakxon. 


"FAINT  HEART,  FAITHFUL." 
A  SiORY  OP  A  Cathedxial  Town. 

BY  EDWIN  WllELPTON, 
Anthor  of  "Meadowsweet,"  "A  Lincolubliire  Heroine,"  &0. 


CHAPTEK  T. 

"  T  THINK  he  is  quite  a  bear.  He  passed  me  in 
L  the  Bail — he  certainly  did  move — but,  Mr. 
Pulsford,  Edith  is  always  his  champion,  yet  she 
cannot  know  so  much  about  him,  not  nearly  so 
much  as  I.  Oh,  his  father  was  a  complete  ogre  1 
When  we  were  children  we  were  afraid  of  him  and 
always  got  out  of  his  way.  No  one  seemed  to  mind 
when  he  died.  Such  a  terribly  proud  man,  with  a 
sneer  for  every  one.  How  he  got  into  the  minster, 
no  one  seems  to  know.  I  know  he  had  nothing. 
Mamma  says  he  married  a  somebody  who  was  a 
nobody,  and  his  friends  cast  him  oS.  There  must 
have  been  something  disgraceful  about  it  all,  for 
thev  never  would  have  anything  further  to  do 
with  him." 

The  speaker  was  Cicely  Devensey,  sitting  the 
same  evening  in  Lady  Mary's  drawings-room,  the 
ubiquitous  Mr.  Pulsford  her  vie^drvis.  Edith 
Heron  sat  shadowed  in  a  chimney  corner,  once  or 
twice  contesting  monosyllabically  Cicely's  asser- 
tions. Mr.  Pulsford  was  anything  but  comfort- 
able. Ho  felt  that  Cicely  Devensey  was  engross- 
ing him,  that  Edith  Heron  should  have  had  his 
attention;  the  glances  he  directed  towards  the 
latter  were  almost  comical  in  their  abject  g^ilt. 
A  certain  spice  of  satisfaction  would  have  possessed 
his  soul  had  he  any  ground  to  believe  that  Edith 
resented  the  situation.  But  Edith  looked  so  calm, 
there  was  not  a  sign  in  her  immobile  face  that  she 
was  vexed,  or  that  there  was  fear  of  Cicely  oust- 
ing her  from  Mr.  Pulsford's  heart.  Mr.  Pulsford 
had  his  thoughts.  How  different  Cicely  Devensey 
was  to  Edith  Heron.  He  would  have  been  more 
happy  had  Edith  the  same  "  gush "  Cicely  so 
freely  rendered,  and  yet  it  was  clear  to  him  that 
Edith  showed  the  better  breeding  and  was  a  far 
more  distinguished  girl  than  her  friend,  con« 
seqnently  a  greater  catch  for  him.  He  began  to 
feel  how  mucn  she  was  above  him.  He  could  not 
well  retire  now,  moreover  it  was  too  much  for  his 
self-love.  He  looked  at  Ciceljr,  then  at  Edith. 
Edith  Heron  was  far  superior  in  appearance  and 
dignity,  she  was  more  accomplisned,  her  con- 
nections were  certainly  higher  in  the  scale  than 
Cicely's.  As  he  sat  there,  Edith  Heron's  voice, 
subdued,  yet  breathing  a  mild  remonstrance 
against  all  depreciated  people,  seemed  to  float  to 
him  as  from  some  charmed  sphere,  giving  to  the 
tone  of  Cicely  Devensey's  voice  a  dissonant  metal- 
lic ring. 

"Aunty  says  she  was  a  governess,  poor  girl," 
replied  Edith,  quietly,  "and  they  are  nobodies. 
Her  father  was  a  hardworking  clergyman,  but 
poor  " 

"  Now,  Edith,  we  don't  look  upon  you  in  the 
light  of  a  governens,"  said  Cictly  despemtely, 
feeling  the  calm  dignity  of  Edith's  remonstrance 
a  well-merited  reproof.    **  We  all  know  that  you 
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have  been  bo  unfortunate.  Does  Mr.  Fulsford 
know?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  be  does,"  said  Edith  quickly, 
**  or  be  surmises,  or  be  would  not  expect  to  find 
me  daily  governess  to  the  Dean's  chilaren." 

"Ferhaps  Lady  Mary  has  told  you  all  about 
her  misfortunes  and  Edith's,"  murmured  Cicely  to 
her  me-d-vis, 

"No  "  stammered  Mr  Fulsford;  "Mrs. 

Fomfret  mentioned  something  of  the  kind  to  me, 
some  time  ago."  Mr.  Fulsford  was  uncomfort- 
able and  nervous,  and  a  little  afraid.  He  was 
alarmed  at  Cicely  beginning  to  rake  up  a  buried 
past. 

**  If  aunty  were  in,"  laughed  Edith,  "she  would 
exclaim  in  a  moment,  *  What  does  she  know  about 
it,  not  half  so  much  as  we  know  about  it  our- 
selves.' Feople  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  we 
should  carry  long  faces  with  us  always,  because  we 
have  met  mith  reverses.  Aunty  and  I  don't  mind 
it  half  so  much  as  people  would  have  us.  TV  e  are 
very  bappy  together.  Other  people  have  been 
victimized  and  defrauded,  why  should  we  cry  out 
more  than  they  ?  all  the  more  reason  for  us  to 
remain  silent.  I  don*t  mind  who  knows  we  are 
poor,  but  I  should  be  too  proud  to  be  always 
airing  a  grievance." 

Fie,  Edith,  you  are  thinking  again  of  the 
Avlmers." 

Really,  Cicely  " 

Edith  felt  annoyance,  but  Cicely  was  not  to  be 
arrested  in  her  torrent  of  condemnation. 

It  was  stupid  on  their  part  going  against 
their  friends.  1  have  no  pity  for  such  peoj^le.  I 
wonder  if  this  man  ever  feels  resentful  against 
his  father.  Mr.  Aylmer  has  his  father  to  thank 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  bad  imjiression  he  has 
made.  Fapa  says  he  would  much  rather  have 
Mr.  Aylmer  uphill  than  a  young  man  agreeable 
and  fond  of  society.  He  takes  the  common  people 
off  our  hands — those  people  who  would  go  to  the 
dispensary  and  shirk  their  weekly  payments. 
Foor  people  (Cicely  pronounced  it  *  pore ')  are  so 
abommably  improvident  and  reckless  and  unprin- 
cipled ^' 

**  Ferhaps  they  would  pay  if  they  could,*'  re- 
turned Edith ;  **  they  have  illnesses  in  the  cold 
weather  when  they  are  out  of  employment.  Per- 
haps we  are  ignorant  of  their  hardships.  And, 
Cicely,  you  were  wrong  thinking  I  had  the 
Aylmers  in  my  mind.  It  is  very  little  I  know  of 
Mr.  Aylmer ;  I  have  never  been  in  his  company — 
never  once." 

Mr.  Fulsford  noted  her  show  of  indignation,  her 
rising  colour,  for  all  she  was  in  the  dark  corner, 
and  he  observed  these  signs  with  some  uneasi* 
ness. 

"  Fooh,  Edith,  you  know  Dick  is  always  full  of 
bim.  He  says  everything  he  thinks,  Dick  does. 
I  am  quite  weary  of  hearing  him  sing  this  Mr. 
Aylmer*s  praises.  He  annoys  papa  with  so  much 
of  it.  Mr.  Aylmer  has  all  that  stuff  about  being 
generous  to  poor  people  and  excusing  them  pay- 
ment." 

*'  Foor  people  have  many  calls  on  their  slender 
means.  1  believe  poor  people  would  pay  if  they 
could,"  said  Edith. 

Cicely  shook  her  head.  "  You  don't  know  them, 
Edith.  They  have  the  opinion  that  medical  atten- 
dance ou^ht  to  go  unrequited.  I  tell  you,  Edith, 
you  don  t  know  them  as  I  do.   Haven't  you 


found  them  dreadfully  encroacbing.  Hr.  Fub* 
fordP" 

"I  have  not  been  brought  into  contact  witH 
them  much,  Miss  Devens^,*'  said  he  propitia- 
tingly.  You  see,  poor  people  do  not  often  inanlM 
in  music  lessons,  or  I  might  have  discovered  toe 
truth  of  your  remarks." 

**  You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Fulsford.  I  often 
wonder  how  Mr.  Aylmer  contrives  to  live.  He 
has  not  many  good  patients,  and  I  do  not  think 
be  has  any  private  means.  He  cannot  keep  a 
horse.  I  am  surprised  that  Dick  ahould  make 
such  a  friend  of  him.  I  believe  it  i«  there  where 
he  gets  all  his  rebellious  ways.  He  always  findi 
a  refuse  there  after  he  and  papa  have  had 
words. 

"  Cicely,  I  wonder  how  you  can  have  so  cruel 
an  opinion  of  people  of  whom  you  know  bo  little,** 
cried  Edith. 

"  You  hear,  Mr.  Fulsford;  Edith  will  not  have 
her  Mr.  Aylmer  decried.  If  he  only  knew  how 
she  defended  him." 

There  was  some  mischief  in  Cicely's  voice.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  maliciously  endeavouring  to 
sow  discord  under  the  thin  pretence  of  banter. 

"Keally,  Cicely,  this  is  too  much,"  xemoa- 
strated  Edith  in  an  offended  tone.  "  I  have  dis- 
tinctly said  I  have  little  knowledge  of  Mr.  Aylmer. 
I  would  not  think  ill  of  any  one  unless  1  had 
sufficient  grounds,  and  then  I  would  not  magnify 
it.  It  is  very  likely  your  brother  finds  a  good 
friend  in  Mr.  Aylmer,  and  he  advises  your  brother 
well." 

"  Now,"  persisted  Cicely,  "  are  you  not  in  Dick's 
confidence  ?  Has  he  not  trumpeted  in  your  ear 
praises  of  his  friend  P  Confess,  dear,  you  are  not 
so  innocent  of  their  habits  as  you  would  have  us 
suppose.  Dick  would  always  be  extolling  him  at 
home,  if  we  only  heeded  him.  I  know  Dick  can- 
not be  five  minutes  anywhere  without  alluding  to 
him.  According  to  Dick's  own  account,  he  has 
some  peculiarities.  Dick  always  comes  away  un- 
bearably strong  of  tobacco.  You  must  have  ob- 
served that  yourself,  Edith  P  " 

"  I  do  not  object  to  tobacco.  I  always  think 
smoking  men  are  manly." 

"Do  you  smoke,  Mr.  Fulsford P "  asked  Cicely. 
No.   I  never  could  overcome  a  repugnance  to 
tobacco,  Miss  Devensey ;  at  least,  I  never  seemed 
to  care  for  it" 

**  You  must  learn  to  smoke,  Mr.  Fulsford," 

Edith  looked  uncomfortable,  but  Cicely  was 
apparently  on  very  good  terms  with  herself. 

**I  think,  Mr.  Fulsford,"  resumed  Cicely 
smoothly,  "  we  have  much  the  same  opinion  of 
the  habit.  I  detest  men  who  smoke;  I  could 
never  tolerate  a  smoker.  Edith  is  more  charit- 
able ;  she  always  leans  to  the  merciful" 

'*  You  are  more  resolute  and  outspoken.  Miss 
Devensey  

"  Oh,  I  am  not  headstrong,  Mr.  Fulsford.  No 
one  is  more  reasonable  than  I  am.  Dick  has  all 
that  in  our  family.  I  can  always  yield  if  I  can 
be  led  to  perceive  a  good  reason  for  yielding." 

"  Will  not  every  one  be  reasonable  when  they 
are  compelled  to  admit  they  are  in  the  wrong  P  '* 
inquired  Edith. 

Keally  now,  Edith,  to  throw  such  a  shaft — 
you  should  know  the  character  of  your  humble 
servant.  Have  you  ever  found  me  unreasonable 
or  exacting  P  You  wish  to  make  me  appear  odious 


"  FAINT  HEART,  FAITHFUL/* 
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in  Mr.  tnlsford's  eyes.  Pie,  Edith !  Is  not  Edith 
a  little  unfair,  Mr.  Pulsford  ?  "  asked  Cicely,  at- 
tempting an  ingenuons  pleading. 

Mr.  Palsfora  felt  hiniBelf  at  a  loss  for  a 
reply. 

Meanwhile  Cicely  rose  and  crossed  the  room, 
tapping  Edith  on  the  shoulder  with  hypocritical 
linmilitj^.  A  Look  she  held  in  her  hand--a  hook 
she  had  opened  idly,  but  had  not  relinquished. 
Cicely  had  discovered  Edith  with  it  when  Davis 
ushered  her  into  the  room. 

"  What  hook  are  you  reading,  Miss  Devensey  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Pulsford. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  reading  it.  I  simply  took  the 
book  up  when  Edith  laid  it  down.  I  see  it  is  an 
old  keepsake.  The  prints  in  them  are  always  so 
much  better  than  the  reading." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  a  novel." 

"  No,  only  a  picture  book.  I  was  looking  at 
the  print  of  Virginia  Water.  I  wish  we  had  a 
beautiful  piece  oi  water  like  it,  instead  of  our 
muddy  river.  How  nice  it  would  be  for  boating 
and  skating.   The  Thames  must  be  beautiful." 

**  Very  possibly  the  Thames  is  flattered,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Pulsford. 

"  Oh,  no — flatter  ?"  laughed  Cicely,  boisterously, 
"really  Mr.  Pulsford.  Oh,  what  a  pun.  Edith, 
did  you  catch  it  ?    Oh,  Mr.  Pulsford !  " 

**  1  assure  yon,  Miss  Devensey,  I  did  not  mean 
it." 

**  We  will  forgive  you,  Mr.  Pulsford,  when  you 
have  made  a  better.  Edith,  may  I  show  Mr. 
Pulsford  the  photograph  of  Chesterton.  There 
is  some  beautiful  water  there.  You  know,  Mr. 
Pulsford,  Edith's  aunt  and  old  Sir  Aubrey  were 
old  lovers.  He  sent  the  photograph  to  Lady 
Mary.  You  see  he  never  forgot  Lady  Mary. 
Perhaps  you  have  shown  it,  Edith  ?  " 

**  No,"  replied  Edith,  colouring,  "  I  have  not. 
I  did  not  think  Mr.  Pulsford  would  be  interested 
in  it" 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  care  to  have  it  shown." 

"  I  do  not  mind.    It  is  not  mine,  it  is  aunty's." 

*'  Oh  it  is  such  a  beautiful  place,  Mr.  Pulsford ; 
such  fine  trees  about  it,  and  three  fishponds. 
You  see  the  swans  in  the  photograph.  And  that 
Mr.  Aylmer's  father  lost  it.  It  can  never  come 
to  this  one,  for  Sir  Aubrey  married,  and  has  sons. 
I  didn't  know  until  the  other  day  Mr.  Aylmer's 
history;  Lady  Mary  told  me  all  about  it,  and 
shewed  me  the  photograph.  You  were  out,  dear. 
What  a  strange  thins  it  is ;  one  may  live  in  a 
place  so  long  and  yet  Know  so  little  of  one's  near 
neighbours. 

•  Edith  Heron  groaned  inwardly.  Poor  garrulous 
Lady  Mary,  when  her  tongue  was  unloosed.  Even 
if  she  disliked  people,  if  once  her  tongue  got 
started,  out  everytnin^  came;  she  seemed  as  if 
she  could  not  help  telhng  everything  that  came 
in  sequence.  But  a  little  interest  to  be  simulated, 
Lady  Mary  only  required  "yes"  and  "no"  in 
their  proper  places,  and  nods  of  apprehension. 

"  I  asked  Mr.  Desforges  if  he  knew,"  continued 
Cicely,  *'  and  I  might  have  trod  on  his  gouty  foot, 
he  was  bo  shorty.  Your  aunt  said  Sir  Aubrey 
would  have  done  something  for  this  young  man 
when  his  father  died,  but  his  assistance  was  de- 
clined. Even  when  he  was  a  boy,  this  Mr. 
Aylmer,  you  see,  was  self-willed  and  independent 
and  very  obstinate.  I  asked  Dr.  Desforges  if  that 
were  true,  but  he  would  not  say  one  way  or  the 


other.  He  never  will  hear  6l  word  reflecting  on 
Mr.  Aylmer.  He  told  me  very  bluntly  that  Mr. 
Aylmer  had  a  fine  temper." 

"Well,  Cicely,  you  don't  owe  him  any  ill-will P 
He  no  doubt  acted  according  to  his  own  feeling. 
Perhaps  he  resented  the  neglect  of  his  father." 

"I  think  it  was  very  stupid  of  him,"  said 
Cicely ;  "  but  how  could  he  be  anything  else 
having  such  a  father." 

"No  doubt  Mr.  Aylmer  would  reply  cour- 
teously," said  Edith. 

"You  hear,  Mr.  Pulsford,  Edith  will  not  have 
her preux  cavalier  abused." 

"Cicely  I "  exclaimed  Edith,  her  eyes  flashing 
fire,  "  if  yon  will  persist  in  such  folly,  I  must 
request  you  not  to  recur  to  Mr.  Aylmer." 

"But  he  had  a  godmother,"  persisted  Cicely, 
addressing  Mr.  Pulsford,  •*  a  real  fairy  godmother, 
and  she  wrote  to  him  and  congratulated  him  upon 
his  pluck ;  she  said  it  would  properly  punish  old 
Sir  Aubrey." 

"Where  do  you  get  all  your  information, 
Cicely  P  "  asked  Edith  Heron  in  astonishment. 

"  I  keep  my  ears  open,  dear.  He  has  a  chance 
yet,  if  he  does  not  oflend  this  old  fairy,  for  she  is 
rich.  But  he  is  sure  to  oflend  her,  and  then  she 
will  not  leave  him  anything.  It  will  be  a  great 
chance  if  his  godmother  does  as  much  for  him  as 
mine  did  for  me." 

"  She  forgot  your  brother,  and  he  was  a  god- 
child t(X>." 

"  It  was  his  own  fault.   He  behaved  stupidly. 
Someone  else  got  his  five  thousand  pounds." 
"Poor  Richard!" 

"  He  said  he  didn't  care  for  the  old  woman,  and 
he  wouldn't  run  after  her.  If  she  couldn't  leave 
him  her  money  without  so  much  fuss,  she  could 
go  to  Jericho  u  she  liked.  Papa  was  very  much 
vexed — Oh,  he  was  vexed !  For  Dick  quite  threw 
away  his  chance.  Had  he  gone  two  or  three 
times  a  week  and  taken  a  hand  at  whist,  it  would 
have  been  all  right.  It  would  not  have  mattered 
then  if  Dick  wished  to  be  lazy.  She  never  would 
have  a  window  open,  not  the  hottest  day  in  sum- 
mer. Dick  said  the  house  stifled  him  and  the 
old  lady's  talk  worried  him.  She  was  always 
complaining;  it  was  Homebodv's  sewer,  or  some 
other  body's  chimney  that  was  killing  her.  I  bore 
with  her  megrims,  and  I  lost  nothing  by  it.  Lei 
what  come  what  will,  I  shall  always  have  some- 
thing to  rely  upon,  and  it  is  invested  safely — I 
was  careful  of  that.  It  is  so  dreadful  to  be  poor, 
is  it  not,  Mr.  Pulsford  P 

"  Very  dreadful,"  remarked  Mr.  Pulsford. 

"  I  should  be  afraid  to  be  poor,"  Cicely  added. 

"Cicely,  you  mieht  lose  it  the  same  as  poor 
aunty  did,"  said  Edith,  she  thought  her  money 
was  safe  enough." 

"  No !  No  !  "  said  Cicely,  with  a  shake  of  her 
head,  "  that  is  impossible.  It  is  in  good  Govern- 
ment securities.  1  don't  get  so  much  interest  as 
I  might  elsewhere,  but  it  is  safe.  That  foolish 
Dick — I  can  never  forpive  him — he  got  nothing. 
She  always  believed  him  good-for-nothing.  She 
always  found  Dick  out.  I  expect  when  Dick  gets 
old  he  will  be  always  coming  to  me." 

"  Poor  Dick !  "  murmured  Edith  compassion* 
ately,  "  I  am  sorry  for  him." 

{To  he  continued*) 
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ANECDOTES  OF  MEDICAL  CELEBRITIES. 

THE  name  of  Dr.  John  Eadclifie,  thanks  to  his 
munificent  beqneBls  to  the  city  of  Oxford, 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  although  nearly 
a  couple  of  centuries  have  passed  since  his  death. 
Everywhere  the  visitor  to  that  classic  seat  of 
learning  is  confronted  with  something  to  remind 
him  of  the  fashionable  court  physician  of  Queen 
Anne*8  days.  The  Badcliffe  Infirmary,  the  Ob- 
servatory, the  EadclifFe  Library,  and  various 
Bcholarsnips  in  connection  with  the  University, 
are  all  lasting  memorials  of  his  generosity.  Tne 
fact  of  his  leaving  upwards  of  £40,000  toacity  with 
which  in  lifetime  he  had  but  little  to  do,  is  typical 
of  the  man  both  as  showing  his  liberality  and  his 
eccentricity.  Bom  at  "Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
the  year  1650,  Dr.  Badcliflie,  whilst  still  a  young 
man,  settled  in  London  where  he  practised  as  a 
physician  with  much  success.  In  1086,  his  repu- 
tation was  such  that  he  was  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  after 
the  Be  volution  he  continued  in  high  favour 
with  King  William  III.  until  he  offended  that 
Prince  byJiis  too  great  freedom  of  speech.  Manj 
are  the  stories  that  have  come  down  to  ns  of  his 
brusquerie  to  the  royal  patients  who  honoured 
him  with  their  confidence.  Thus  on  one  occa- 
sion when  he  attended  William  III.,  and  the  king 
exhibiting  his  swollen  ankles  asked  Badcliffe's 
opinion  of  them,  the  outspoken  doctor  replied, 
*'  Why  truly,  I  would  not  have  your  Majesty's 
two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms.'*  A  similar 
cause  gave  rise  to  his  quarrel  with  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  afterwards  that  Queen  Anne 
of  whose  decease  we  are  even  now  sometimes  re- 
minded. The  lady,  like  many  more  of  her  sex, 
at  the  present  day,  was  much  troubled  with  her 
nerves  which  became  a  constant  source  of  an- 
noyance to  her  physician  requiring  his  attendance 
at  all  and  the  most  inconvenient  of  times.  It 
happened  once  that  Dr.  Itadcliffe  was  sitting  over 
his  bottle  of  wine  at  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet 
Street  (celebrated  physicians  did  such  things  in 
those  days)  when  a  messenger  arrived  ordering 
his  immediate  attendance  at  St.  James's.  Having 
entered  upon  his  second  bottle,  the  physician  ap- 
peared to  be  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  a  second  messenger,  with  a  still  more 
peremptory  command,  Dr.  BadclifFe,  who  was  now 

floriously  in  liquor,  sent  word  **  Tell  (hie)  Boyal 
li^hness  (hie)  shan't  come.  She's  got  vapoursh 
(hic)  as  well  as  any  woman  insh  world  (hie)  only 
Bh'  won't  believe  it  (hic)."  The  insult  the  princess 
never  forgave  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  when 
she  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  dislike  that  Godolphin  was  un- 
able to  obtain  for  him  the  post  of  chief  physician, 
.  though  his  repute  was  such  that  he  was  consulted 
in  all  cases  of  emergency,  and  received  a  large 
sum  of  secret  service  money  for  his  prescriptions. 
There  is  another  story  which  connects  the  name 
of  Dr.  Radcliffe  with  that  of  the  celebrated  por- 
trait painter.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  painter 
and  the  physician  were  neighbours  living  together 
in  Bow  Street.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  had  a  beauti- 
ful  garden  well  stocked  with  flowers  and  exotics. 
Dr.  Tladcliffe  also  had  a  garden  and  was  equally 
fond  of  flowers.  He  suggested  to  his  neicbbour 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  knock  a  hole  in 
the  wall  separating  their  gaidens  and  put  a  door 


there  that  they  might  convetse  together.  The 
arrangement  was  agreed  to,  and  ail  went  well 
until  the  painter,  amazed  at  the  injury  done  by 
the  doctor's  servants  to  his  valuable  plants,  after 
frequent  expostulations,  sent  word  to  his  friend 
that  if  the  annoyance  continued  he  would  be 
obliged  to  brick  up  the  door.  "  Tell  Sir  Godfrey," 
said  Radclifie  to  the  messenger,  **  that  he  may  do 
what  he  likes  to  the  door  so  long  as  he  does  not 
paint  it,"  to  which  the  good-humoured  painter 
replied,  **  Go  back  and  give  my  service  to  Dr.  Rad- 
cliflfe,  and  tell  him  Til  take  anything  from  him— 
but  physic" 

Contemporary  with  Dr.  Badcliffe  was  Sir  Samuel 
Garth,  a  physician  of  eminence,  but  who  was 
equally  if  not  more  renowned  as  a  poet  and  man 
of  letteis.  Like  BadcliflTe,  he  was  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  and  having  obtained  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  like  him,  he  settled  in  London.  In 
his  early  days,  before  he  had  acauired  the  celebrity 
which  led  to  his  obtaining  the  nonour  of  knight- 
hood at  the  hands  of  George  I.,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King  and 
physician-general  to  the  Court,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  the  young  bloods  of  the  day.  Dining 
there  upon  one  occasion,  it  happened  that  that  hi 
stayed  drinking  long  after  the  time  when  he 
should  have  been  on  visiting  his  patients.  A 
friend,  after  noticing  the  unreasonably  long  time 
the  physician's  carriage  had  been  waitmg  outside, 
remai  ked,  Ileally,  Garth,  you  ought  to  leave  off 
drinking  wine  and  look  after  those  poor  devils  of 
patients  of  yours."  **  It  is  no  great  matter,"  Gurth 
replied,  **  whether  I  see  them  to-night  or  not,  for 
nine  of  them  have  such  vile  constitutions  that  all 
the  doctors  in  the  world  can  do  nothing  for  them ; 
and  the  other  six  have  such  good  constitutioLs 
that  it  would  take  more  than  that  number  to  kill 
them."  The  manner  in  which  he  first  planted  his 
foot  upon  the  ladder  of  success  as  a  fashionable 
physician,  was,  strange  to  say,  in  a  measure  due 
to  his  intemperate  habits.  It  chanced  that  onoe 
returning,  flushed  and  excited,  from  the  same 
club,  he  found  a  message  to  go  immediately  to  a 
lady  whose  husband  at  the  time  was  in  high 
favour  at  Court.  He  had  been  much  troubled 
about  his  wife,  as  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
day  had  described  her  as  suffering  from  a  most 
obscure  malady,  and  long  given  up  the  case  as 
hopeless.  On  coming  out  of  the  cold  night  air 
into  the  hot  room  where  the  lady  was.  Garth  felt 
himself  so  unsteady  on  his  legs  that  he  gasped 
involuntarily,  •*  Drunk,  by  G— ;d  I  "  Hearing  this 
exclamation,  the  patient  hurriedly  cried,  **  Hash, 
doctor,  husli  1  However  did  you  find  it  out  at 
once  when  the  others' failed  ?  "  Possessed  of  the 
lady's  secret.  Garth  kept  his  own,  and  by  a  judi- 
cious utilization  of  her  husband's  influence  the 
young  physician's  fortune  was  made.      J^MXS  G. 


TRIOLET. 

THE  time  has  quickly  passed  awaj 
Since  you  and  I  were  wed ; 
'Tis  eighteen  years  ago  to-day  ! 
The  time  Juis  quickly  passed  away : 
In  gladness  may  we  ever  say. 

Till  all  our  days  be  sped : 
The  time  has  quickly  passed  away 
Since  you  and  I  were  wed." 

F.  E,  Bradlet. 
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SIS  G«BtB'. 


urown  mil-  wori 


,  Au.  PiniB  Flax. 
-  **TlM  CunbriM  ofAo^ 
,  I  tnaon  aiid  ClMTer  hart 
world-widt  fSKB«."-Q«tMi« 

RIBKBBOK  BANK  (B«t.  1861). 
"  9MthaiBp«»n  BundlnftfLondeii.W.a 

THRBB  PER  CENT.  InltrMloa  X)«po«lisr«p«7«bl« 
•o  d«ia«ad.  TWO  PER  CENT,  on  camnt  aeeouBta 
when  not  drawn  below  XM.  TbtBnnk  undtrtakM  tbo 
Colioetion  BUla  ofEstknog*,  Diridenda  and  Co*, 
pons.  AnanlMM,  Stoeka,  and  fthacos  purcbaacd  an4 
Said.  Liuara  of  CiadU  and  ClraaUr  Notaa  Uaa^d. 
  FBAWCia  BAVBNBCMOjPTJdanafar. 

HOW  TO  PUROHASE  A  HOUSB 

**  FOR  TWO  OUIIfEAS  PBR  MONTH,  witk 
■aadlata  poMMiion.  and  no  Rant  to  paf.  Apply 
t  th«  Oflaa  of  tha  Banaccx  Bvilmno  BocTcrr;  IBi 

Bonthaarton  BnildinM,  Chancary  Lana. 

XTOW  TO  PiOBOHASB  A  PLOT 

**  OF  lAWD  FOB  FITB  8H1LUN08  PER 
MONTH,  wilk  ImmadJata  poMaiaion,  althar  for 
BaUdinr  ar  OardMlng  parpoMa.  Apply  ai  tha  OAoa 
of  tka  Butnacx  FRsanoLD  Lako  Socibtt,  as  abava. 

Tha  BIBKBBCK  ALMANACK,  with  foil  par- 
tlanlaw.     FRANCIS  BAYBBSCBOFT,  Mana^aT 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  is  most  remArkable,  prerenting  or  giving  insUnt 
relief  in  HeadMhes,  Sea  or  Billoae  Sickness,  Gonsti- 
pation  Jodigettion,LA8sitade,HeArtbiizntFeTeri«h  Golds, 
and  quickly  relicTes  or  cores  Smallpox,  Meatlee,  Scarlet, 
Typhos  and  other  FcTcrs,  BmptiTe  or  Skin  Oomplainta. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  injorioas  iogredienta, 
pnt  forward  by  unprincipled  persona  in  imitation  of  Pr- 
retio  Saline.  Pyretic  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  contain 
Vagnesia  or  anyfubstance  likely  to  pra^e«^^iIl8tonei  or  other  ealoareooi  and  gonlj 

Bold  by  aU  ChemiaU  in  BotUet,  2s,  ^eL,  U  M.,  lU.,  and  21f . 

UMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP. 

Perfect  Luxury.  In  Bottles  2s.  and  4s.  6d. 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


HEAVE'S 


LATBST  INVENTION  IK  PBVd 
Spatial  omtrlvaaaa  (patantad).  for  holding  larfa 
■apply  of  Ian. 

THE  "FlYINa 

SCOTCHMAN  PEN." 


(  FOR  INFANTS, 
INVALIDS  AND 
V  THE  AGED. 


"Invalnahla  to  all  who 
•B.^—PuMe  Opmiom. 
writing  nothing  can  baat 


Far  rapid  and 
tham.*— Bngtfiwr. 


with  an  tha  klnda,  by  post,  la.  Id. 


MACNITBN  AND  CAMBRON,  S8.  Blair  Bu—t, 
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AN  IRISHWOMAN'S  STORY. 

BY  J.  M.  CALLWELL. 


CHAPTER  I. 
CIS  TBB  MOONLIT  BOAD. 

"  'W'OU  are  sore  that  you  are  well  wrapped  np, 
JL  Miss  KateP  The  night  air  is  sharp 
enough,  remember,  after  coming  out  of  a  hot 
room  ;  and  you  have  a  long  drive  before  you," 

I  assured  my  host,  Sir  Richard,  or,  as  he  was 
more  fatniliarly  known,  Dick  O'Donnell,  that  I 
had  quito  sufficient  muffling,  and  having  seen  that 
I  was  comfortably  settled  on  my  side  of  the  car, 
he  went  round  to  the  other  to  wish  my  father 
good-night.  He  said  something'  to  him  in  an 
undertone,  of  which  I  only  caught  the  words 
'^this  hour  of  the  night,"  and  about  something 
being  "  quite  safe/'  and  I  smiled  to  myself.  Did 
Dick  not  know  that  m^  father  bad  the  best  hands 
with  a  horse,  either  riding  or  driving,  in  all  the 
country  round,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
every  inch  of  road  within  twenty  miles,  to  imagine 
that  it  could  not  be  perfectly  saie  for  him  to  drive 
anywhere  at  any  hour  he  pleased  P  I  did  not 
hear  my  father's  answer,  but  it  was  probably  re- 
assuring, for  with  a  cheery  **  Good-night  I"  we 
started.  At  the  bend  in  the  avenue  which  hid 
the  house,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  Dick  still  stand- 
ing on  the  gravel,  the  light  falling  out  through 
the  open  door  on  his  fair,  boyish  head,  and  tall, 
black-clad  figure,  as  he  watched  us. 

"Well,  Kitty,"  my  father  inquired,  as  we 
trotted  swiftly  down  the  avenue,  "  and  how  did 
you  enjoy  your  evening  ?  " 

It  was  my  fifteenth  birthday,  and  we  were 
driving  home  from  my  first  dinner  party,  Ludy 
O'Donnell,  Dick's  mother,  having  begged  my 
father  to  bring  me  over  with  him  in  honour  of 
the  day. 


"Oh,  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  I  answered, 
*'  only  the  dinner  was  dreadfully  long.  Do  people 
always  have  as  many  things  to  eat  at  a  party  P 
But  Dick  is  such  fun,  and  I  don't  think  there's 
any  one  in  the  world  as  nice  as  Lady  O'Donnell. 
She  said  I  was  to  make  you  bring  me  over  soon  to 
spend  a  long  day  with  her.  You  will,  won't  you  P" 
I  added,  coaxingly. 

"  Well,  we'll  see  about  it,  Kitty,"  my  father  re- 
turned good-humouredly,  and  I  said  no  more, 
knowing  from  old  experience  that  my  father  under- 
taking to  **  see  about any  wish  of  mine  was  tanta- 
mount to  its  being  gratified. 

The  drive  back  will  be  the  best  part  of  it  all," 
I  went  on  after  a  while.  "  I  do  love  driving  on  a 
beautiful  night  like  this." 

A  beautiful  night  it  surely  was  ;  the  moon  was 
at  the  full,  making  it  almost  as  light  as  day,  a 
fresh  dewy  fragrance  was  on  the  air,  and  in  a 
meadow  beside  the  lodge,  where  we  paused  for  a 
moment  for  my  father  to  get  down  and  open  the 
gate — the  lodge  people  having  retired  to  rest — a 
corn-crake  was  uttering  its  narsh,  monotonous 
cry.  It  had  been  craking  there  when  we  had 
passed,  hours  before,  and  as  I  drove  slowly  through, 
and  waited  while  my  father  made  the  gate  fast 
rgain,  I  wondered  mentally  of  what  material  corn- 
crakes' throats  were  composed.  Forty  years  have 
passed  since  this  night  of  which  I  am  writing,  but 
it  is  all  just  as  clear  in  my  mind,  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened a  few  days  ago ;  and  when  even  the  smallest 
detail  of  that  drive  fades  from  my  mepiory,  I  shall 
have  forgotten  most  things  upon  this. earth. 

We  had  covered  more  than  half  of  the  eleven 
Irish  miles  which  intervened  between  Rathowen, 
the  O'Donnell's  place,  and  Kilclaughan,  our  own 
home,  and  were  descending  a  tolerably  steep  hill, 
from  the .  foot  of  which  the  road  stretched  away 
perfectly  straight  for  a  mile  or  more.  Most  part 
of  it  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedges,  but  some 
way  on  there  was  one  piece  on  which  the  moon- 
light lay  white  and  clear,  and  as  we  slowly  drove 
down  hill  I  distinctly  saw  a  white-clad  figure,  that 
of  a  man  as  I  thought,  cross  this  moonlit  piece.  It 
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stood  a  moment,  looking  np  tlie  road  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  we  were  coming,  raised  its  arm  as 
for  a  signal  or  a  warning,  and  then  disappeared 
into  the  surronnding  shadow. 

"  Was  not  that  curious,  papa  P  "  I  said. 

"  Was  not  what  curious,  Kitty  P  *' 

"  That  white  figure ;  did  you  not  see  it  on  the 
roadjust  now  ?  " 

"You  must  be  dreaming,  child;  what  would 
bring  a  white  figure,  or  a  black  one  either,  out  on 
the  road  at  this  nour;  there  is  not  a  house  within 
a  mile." 

"  But  I  saw  it  quite  plainly,"  persisted  I. 
Nonsense,  dear ;  there  is  a  ^ate  into  the  field 
just  there.   You  saw  the  moonlight  on  one  of  the 
gateposts,  and  took  it  for  a  figure." 

I  did  not  argue  the  matter  further,  but  was 
none  the  less  convinced  of  what  I  had  seen.  A 
very  uneasy  thought  had  entered  into  my  head. 
It  was  quite  true  what  my  father  had  said,  it  was 
most  unlikely  that  any  one — any  living,  breath- 
ing being — would  be  out  on  that  lonely  road  at  that 
midnight  hour,  and  certainly  not  any  one  in  white, 
such  as  I  had  seen.  Like  most  Irisn  children,  my 
mind  had  been  stored  from  my  earliest  years 
by  the  servants  and  peasantry  with  gruesome 
tales  of  ghosts  and  banshees,  the  beings  who,  in 
Ireland,  appear  to  presage  disaster  or  death  in 
every  family  with  any  claim  to  ancient  descent. 
I  knew  all  about  the  dwarfish  old  woman  who 
was  seen  wailing  and  wringing  her  hands  on  the 
avenue  the  evening  previous  to  my  grandfather's 
being  killed  by  a  fall  in  the  hunting-field  ;  of  the 
fairy  music  that  went  circling  round  Kathowen 
before  the  death  of  any  of  the  O'Donnells;  of 
the  phantom  coach  that  drove  up  to  another 
house  in  the  county  on  similar  occasions ;  and  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  it  was  a  banshee  I  had 
looked  upon.  To  be  sure,  these  dread  visitants 
are  supposed  to  appear  in  female  form,  generally 
that  of  a  stuntea  old  woman,  or  child  with  an 
elfish,  wizened  face ;  and  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  the  figure  I  had  seen  was  that  of  a  man, 
but  who  would  be  accountable  for  the  ways  of 
such  weird  beings,  or  in  what  guise  it  might 
please  them  to  appear  to  mortal  eyes  P  But  if  it 
was  a  banshee,  what  did  its  appearance  portend  ? 
My  interests  and  affections  centered  in  a  very  small 
space.  Except  my  father,  sitting  hale  and  hearty 
the  other  side  of  tne  car,  I  had  no  one  to  care  for, 
I  had  a  step-brother,  to  be  sure,  married  and 
living  in  London,  years  old  than  myself,  but  he 
hardly  came  into  calculation  at  all.  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  my  father  had  never  been 
very  cordial ;  his  visits  home,  within  my  memory, 
had  only  been  one  or  two,  and  those  not  pleasant 
ones.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  money  matters  and 
other  things,  there  had  been  an  open  quarrel  be- 
tween them.  All  the  same,  Nugent  was  one  of 
ns  Kirwans,  and  the  heir  of  Kilclaughan.  Was 
it  any  mischance  threatening  him  which  had 
brought  this  apparition  before  my  eyes  ? 

I  must  own  that  I  shivered  slightly,  and  the 
hand  which  was  resting  on  the  rail  of  the  car 
tightened  its  grasp  as  we  neared  that  patch  of 
moonlight  on  the  road. 

"  There's  your  white  lady  for  you,  Kitty,''  said 
my  father,  pointing  with  his  whip  as  the  gate 
came  into  view.  "  See  what  it  is  to  be  such  an 
imaginative  little  woman  as  you  are." 

The  words  were  hardly  oat  of  hia  mouth  when 


there  was  a  loud  shout;  two  men,  their  faces 
blackened,  and  wearing  shirts  over  their  clothes, 
leaped  out  from  behind  the  gato.  One  of  them 
caught  the  horse's  head,  and  brought  na  up  with 
a  sharp  jerk,  while  at  the  same  instant  two  other 
men  crashed  out  through  the  hedge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  a  few  yards  further  down. 

"  Make  your  peace  with  God,  Kirwan,"  cried 
the  man  who  had  caught  the  horse's  head ;  yer 
hour's  come" 

For  all  answer  my  father  sprang  upon  the 
car,  and  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  the  ruffian's 
head  with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip.  The  man 
caught  the  blow  on  his  arm,  though  with  a  fierce 
exclamation  of  rage  and  pain,  but  he  held  on 
doggedly,  notwithstanding,  as  my  father  chucked 
the  horse's  head  in  a  desperate  effort  to  get  free. 
A  sharp  click  behind  me  made  me  turn  my  head, 
and  I  saw,  with  a  horror  which  for  the  moment 
deprived  me  of  all  power  of  movement  or  utterance, 
that  one  of  the  two  fellows  who  had  sprung  out 
behind  the  car  had  raised  a  large,  clumsy  sort  of 
pistol,  and  was  taking  aim  slowly  and  deliberately 
at  my  father,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  him  not 
four  yards  away. 

The  moon  was  full  on  the  man's  face,  and 
despite  it«  being  blackened,  like  those  of  the 
others,  I  saw  every  feature  plainly — the  coarse, 
stubbly  hair  and  beard,  the  high  cheekbones,  and 
the  largo,  ill-shaped  mouth,  half-open  now  in  the 
intensity  of  his  purpose,  and  showing  the  glisam- 
ing  tusk-like  teeth  within.  It  all  passed,  be  it 
remembered,  in  one  tithe  of  the  time  it  has  taken 
me  to  tell  it,  and  the  scene  as  I  describe  it  is  that 
which  was  photographed  on  my  mind  when  this 
dark  night's  work  was  over,  not  any  impression 
which  in  that  supreme  moment  I  was  conscious 
of  taking  in. 

Fire  low,"  the  fellow  standing  beside  him 
shouted,  he's  got  the  child  on  the  car  wid  him; 
don't  ye  hurt  her." 

The  words  broke  the  spell  which  for  a  second 
had  paralyzed  my  faculties,  and  I  started  up  to 
throw  myself  between  my  father  fknd  his  murderer, 
and  so  if  it  might  be  save  him.  But  it  was  too 
lato,  the  crash  of  the  report  rang  in  my  ears,  my 
father  bounded  up  with  a  cry  which  was  half 
scream,  half  groan,  and  fell  across  the  car~ 
would  have  fallen  on  to  the  road  if  I  had  not 
caught  him  in  my  arms.  The  horse,  terrified  by 
the  noise,  plunged  and  reared,  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  man  at  his  head  to  hold  him  with  his  unin^ 
jured  hand. 

"  Finish  the  job  all  out,"  he  shouted  savagely, 
don't  have  him  troublin'  us  agiu." 

"  Loose  yer  hould ;  it's  done,  sure  enough,"  the 
murderer  responded.  "  I  wish  'twas  iveiy  black- 
hearted  tyrant  was  wid  him,  that's  all." 

The  other  let  go  his  hold  accordingly,  and  the 
animal,  released  from  control,  tore  madly  home- 
wards. As  my  father  fell,  I  had  instinctively 
clutched  the  rems  from  his  nerveless  fingers,  and 
held  them  now,  while  with  my  other  arm  I  sup- 
ported him,  his  head  lyiug  back  on  my  shoulder, 
and  his  face  looking,  oh,  so  terribly  ghastly 
in  the  moonlight.  At  the  frantic  pace  at 
which  wo  went,  we  cannot  have  been  very  many 
minutes  accomplishing  the  miles  that  still  lay 
between  us  and  home,  but  it  seemed  to  me  an 
endless  age.  The  entrance  gates  had  been  left 
open  in  cx])ectation  of  our  return,  so  there  wgJ 
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no  check  tliere,  and  we  dashed  on  np  the  avenne. 
The  furious  galloping  of  the  horse,  I  supnose, 
apprised  those  within  the  house  of  sometning 
being  wrong,  for  the  hall  door  was  open  and  some 
of  the  servants  out  on  the  steps,  as  we  tore  up. 
At  the  time,  I  could  hardly  have  taken  in  what  it 
all  meant,  but  now  their  white,  scared  faces  rise 
vividly  before  me,  and  I  can  still  hear  their  ap- 
palled ejaculations,  "  God  have  mercy  on  us,  the 
iMasther!" 

I  do  not  think  they  asked  me  any  qu<^^tions  as 
to  what  had  occurred;  they  knew  too  well  the 
only  meaning  our  return  in  such  fashion  could 
have.  They  carried  my  father  into  the  house 
and  laid  him  down  in  the  hall ;  he  was  breathing 
still,  and  they^  forced  some  brandy  down  his 
throat.  He  opened  his  eyes,  but  they  were  dim 
already  with  the  darkness  of  death,  and  though  I 
was  kneeling  by  his  side,  he  could  not  see  me. 

•*  Kitty,  my  little  Kitty !  where  is  she,"  he  said 
faintly. 

I  stooped  and  kissed  him,  he  moved  his  hand 
in  a  futile  effort  to  grasp  mine,  once  again  he 
whispered,  more  feebly  than  before,  "  My  little 
Kitty,"  and  then  he  died. 


CHAPTEE  n. 
TUB  FACB  IH  TUB  OAOLTABS: 

There  is  a  total  blank  in  my  memory  after  that 
— a  blank  which  extends,  I  believe,  over  many 
weeks — but  I  know  that,  when  I  came  to  niyself 
at  last,  I  was  in  bed  in  my  own  room,  and  Lady 
O'Donnell  was  standing  at  the  far  end  of  it,  talking 
to  one  of  our  old  servants.  The  events  of  that 
awful  night  did  not  come  back  to  my  mind  im- 
mediately, but  I  lay  wondering  in  a  stupid,  vague 
way  what  had  brought  Lady  O'Donnell  there,  and 
why  I  felt  so  strange  and  weak  and  helpless.  I 
I  made  some  movement  at  last,  they  both  turned, 
and  Lady  O'Donnell  came  across  the  room  towards 
me.  1  gave  one  look  at  her  kind,  motherly,  sor* 
rowfol  face,  and  then  I  knew  it  all,  and  broke  into 
a  bitter  cry,  "  Papa  I  Papa  I " 

Lady  O'Donnell  took  me  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  me,  and  rocked  me  to  and  fro  as  if  I  had 
been  a  baby,  and  I  sobbed  on  her  breast  till,  from 
weariness  and  weakness,  I  sobbed  myself  asleep. 
Long  (Ireary  days  of  convalescence  followed.  I 
did  not  care  to  get  well.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  lost  all  that  was  worth  living  for,  and  that 
the  best  thing  for  me  would  be  to  die,  too,  and  be 
laid  by  my  father's  side.  But  life  has  a  tenacious 
hold  at  fifteen ;  and  so  little  by  httle  I  struggled 
back  to  health  again. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  would  allow  it,  Lady 
O'Donnell,  who,  despite  the  distance,  had  driven 
over  nearly  every  aay  to  see  me,  carried  me  off 
with  her  to  Katnowen,  and  so  I  bade  farewell  to 
my  old  home  and  the  child-life  that  had  been  so 
happy  while  it  lasted. 

Everything  that  kindly  sympathy  could  suggest 
was  done  for  me  at  Bathowen.  Sir  Richard  and 
his  mother  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
proofs  of  their  thought  for  me  and  desire  to  please 
me.  I  tried  to  show  myself  grateful  for  their 
kindness,  but  I  was  still  too  heavy-hearted  with 
the  sense  of  my  loss  to  make  much  response  to 


their  efforts  to  cheer  me  and  rouse  me  out  of 
myself. 

I  must  have  been  a  month  or  more  with  them 
when  Lady  O'Donnell  proposed  one  morning  that 
we  should  drive  into  Rosslea,  the  county  town. 
Since  I  had  grown  strong  enough,  I  had  accom- 

Eanied  her  dwly  in  her  walks  and  drives,  but  it 
ad  always  been  on  lonely  country  roads,  and  I 
shrank  more  than  I  could  express  from  the  thought 
of  the  busy  streets  and  the  curious  gaze  of  stran- 
gers. But  on  my  murmuring  something  of  this  to 
Lady  O'Donnell,  she  said  so  decidedly,  "  You  had 
much  better  come,  dear,"  that  I  did  not  l^e  to 
oflfer  any  further  opposition. 

To  Rosslea  accordingly  we  drove,  but  not  fo  do 
shopping  or  marketing,  as  I  expected.  We  drew 
up  Defore  a  grim,  gaunt  building  just  outside  the 
town,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  county  ^^1. 

"  I  am  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Wray,  Kate,"  Lady  O'Donnell  said  as  we  stopped. 

She  seemed  to  be  expected,  for  Captain  Wray, 
the  governor  of  the  gaol,  was  standing  outside. 
He  helped  her  off  the  car,  lifted  his  hat  gravely  on 
being  mtroduced  to  me,  and  offered  me  his  hand 
to  alight  likewise.  I  certainly  had  had  no  iuten- 
tion  when  we  drove  in  of  paying  a  visit,  more 
especially  to  total  strangers  as  Captain  Wray 
and  his  wife  were  to  me,  and  would  have  infinitely 
preferred  staying  where  I  was,  but  my  heart  failed 
me  at  making  such  an  explanation  as  I  must  give, 
so  I  got  down  in  silence,  and  followed  Lady 
O'Donnell  and  her  guide  through  the  ponderous 
gateway.  I  heard  her  say,  in  answer  to  some 
question  of  his,  "  No,  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
toll  her."  To  which  he  responded,  in  an  emphatic 
tone,  "Much  better."  And  I  wondered  idly  who 
the  "her"  was,  and  what  Lady  0*DonneU  had 
concealed. 

Mrs.  Wray,  a  wondrously  bright,  brisk  little 
woman,  considering  the  dismal  nature  of  her  abode, 
received  us  in  the  Governor's  residence,  and  we 
talked  for  some  time,  though  my  share  in  the 
conversation  was  only  a  languid  one ;  then  Lady 
0*Donnell  said — 

"Kate,  Captain  Wray  has  kindly  offered  to  take 
ns  over  the  prison ;  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  yon 
to  see  it,  come  I  " 

I  followed  obediently,  and  we  went  down  stairs 
and  along  corridors,  through  heavy  doors  that 
had  to  be  unlocked  to  let  us  through  and  which 
were  relocked  behind  us.  We  visited  several  cells 
and  were  introduced  to  their  inmates  while  Captain 
Wray  explained  various  matters  about  their  work 
and  other  details  of  prison  routine  to  us,  and  told 
us  the  history  and  offences  of  some  of  the  prisoners. 
At  last  he  took  us  into  a  larger  room  containing 
the  ordinary  furniture  of  an  office,  with  ledgers 
and  files  of  papers  ranged  on  shelves  along  the 
wall.  Two  men  in  prison  garb  were  writing  at 
desks — promoted  for  good  conduct  to  keep  the 
prison  accounts  we  were  told ;  one  or  two  others 
in  plain  clothes  were  standing  idly  about.  They 
glanced  curiously  at  us  as  we  came  in,  but  I  did 
not  pay  them  much  heed.  The  room  looked  into 
a  square  yard,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  prison 
buildings,  on  the  other  two  by  a  high  wall  sur- 
mounted by  a  bristling  array  of  iron  spikes. 

**  This  is  the  exercise  yard  for  untried  prisoners," 
Captain  Wray  said,  and  making  ns  stand  well 
within  the  room  to  prevent  our  being  seen,  he  told 
ns  to  look  out. 
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The  yard  had  only  three  Ct  four  occupants,  all 
of  whom,  except  one,  were  pacing  to  and  fro  with 
a  dejected  lounging  sort  of  gait.  It  was  the  last 
one,  however,  who  attracted  my  attention  ;  he  was 
leaning  against  the  wall  with  his  hack  partly 
towards  us  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  so 
that  I  could  not  well  see  his  face.  All  the  same 
there  was  something  about  his  shorty  thick-set 
figure,  heavy  jaw,  and  stubbly  black  hair  which  I 
recognized,  and  in  a  puzzled,  groping  way  I  sent 
my  mind  back  to  remember  where  I  could  have 
seen  them  before.  So  intent  was  I  that  the  silence 
of  the  others  did  not  strike  me  as  strange  till 
bringing  my  eyes  back  into  the  room  I  found  that 
they  all,  Lady  0*Donnell,  Captain  Wray,  the 
prisoners,  and  the  other  men,  were  watching  me 
earnestly. 

"  Captain  Wray,"  I  cried,  quickly  and  eagerly, 
"  do  you  see  that  man  there,  the  one  leaning 
against  the  wall  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Kirwan." 

"  Could  you  make  him  look  up  for  a  moment, 
80  that  I  could  see  his  face  P  " 

Captain  Wray  stepped  forward  and  threw  the 
window  open ;  at  the  sound  all  the  men  in  the 
yard  raised  their  heads,  and  in  the  same  instant 
1  cried  out,  "Oh,  Lady  O'Donnell,  that  is  the 
man  who  shot  Papa ! " 

"  We  thought  so,"  Captain  Wray  said  quietly, 
as  he  closed  tne  window  and  led  the  way  from  the 
room. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  was  served  with  a 
formal  summons  to  appear  before  the  magistrates 
at  Bosslea,  and  give  evidence  against  Timothy 
Kearney,  tinker,  of  no  fixed  abode,  charged  witn 
the  wilful  murder  of  John  Kirwan.  I  was  the 
only  witness  examined  at  this  preliminary  inves- 
tigation, the  prisoner  reserving  nis  defence,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  what  I  had  to 
say  a^inst  him,  he  was  duly  committed  to  take 
his  trial  at  the  spring  assizes  five  months  away. 

Before  this  time  Lady  O'Donnell  had  explained 
to  me  as  gently  and  tenderly  as  possible  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  stood.  After  my  father's  death, 
his  affairs  were  found  to  be  in  considerable  con- 
fusion, in  other  words  he  had  died  heavily  in  debt; 
it  had  indeed  been  his  pressing  need  for  money, 
which  had  driven  him,  wno  was  ordinarily  a  most 
easy-going,  indulgent  landlord,  to  take  extreme 
measures  against  some  of  his  defaulting  tenants, 
that  had  led  to  his  murder.  His  landed  property, 
though,  not  without  large  mortgages  upon  it^ 
pass^  to  my  stepbrother  Nugent.  Everything 
else  he  was  possessed  of,my  father  had  bequeathed 
to  me,  but  alas,  that  everything  had  been  seized 
upon  by  his  creditors,  and  I  was  penniless. 

Kilclaughan  was  to  be  shut  up,  neither  my 
brother  nor  his  wife  having  any  inclination  to 
reside  in  Ireland,  but  Nugent,  who  had  come  over 
after  my  father's  murder  and  returned  before  I 
was  well  enough  to  see  or  know  him,  had  informed 
Lady  O'Donnell  of  their  willingpiess  to  give  me  a 
home  with  them  in  London.  I  was  most  unwilling 
to  avail  myself  of  the  ofiPer,  as  I  knew  that,  in  the 
encambered  condition  of  Nugent's  property,  their 
means  must  needs  be  narrow  enougn ,  and  though 
my  nearest  kith  and  kin  they  were  utter  strangers 
to  me,  so  that  I  could  not  feel  myself  to  have 
much  claim  upon  them.  But  at  fifteen,  and  only 
imperfectly  educated,  what  possibility  was  there 
of  my  being  able  to  support  myself  P   And  so,  as 


no  amount  of  pondering  on  my  pari  could  find 
any  other  way  out  of  the  tangle,  I  had  perforce  to 
yield,  and  Lady  O'Donnell  arranged  for  mo  that, 
after  remaining  at  Bathowen  for  the  impending 
trial,  I  should  go  over  to  my  new  liome  in  the 
spring. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  POPULAB  HEna 

The  winter  passed  over  quietly  enough.  At  first, 
as  the  short  days  darkened  in,  I  was  annoyed  by 
the  uneasiness  Lady  O'Donnell  displayed  if  I 
chanced  to  linger  out  in  the  dusk,  but  on  my  say- 
ing to  her  once  that  I  had  always  been  used  to 
range  about  without  any  one  troubling  themselves 
on  iny  account,  she  answered,  "  No  one  had  any 
object  in  harming  you  then,  Kate,  remember  that 
you  have  a  life  in  your  hands  now."  So  I  under- 
stood the  reason  of  her  fears  for  me.  As  the 
spring  came  round  again,  the  thought  of  the 
ordeal  that  was  before  me  :  of  the  hour  when  I 
and  my  father's  murderer  should  stand  face  to 
face  was  seldom  out  of  my  mind.  I  knew  that, 
except  for  a  few  insignificant  bits  of  circamstantial 
evidence,  the  case  for  the  Crown  rested  entirely  on 
my  identification  of  the  prisoner,  so  that  in  truth, 
as  Lady  O'Donnell  had  said,  I  held  Kearney's  life 
in  my  hands.  Over  and  over  again  I  questioned 
with  myself  whether  there  was  any,  even  the  re- 
motest shadow  of  a  possibility  that  I  could  be 
mistaken,  and  again  and  again  the  man's  face 
rose  before  me  as  I  had  seen  it  that  night  with 
the  moonlight  shining  on  it,  as  he  took  aim  alowly 
and  deliberately  at  my  father,  as  I  had  seen  it  in 
the  ffaol  and  a^ain  in  the  dock,  in  clear  and  over- 
whelming evidence  that  I  was  not. 

On  the  morning  of  the  trial  a  letter  addressed 
in  a  mean,  almost  illegible  hand,  came  by  the  \wt 
for  me.  It  contained  a  piece  of  paper  torn  appar- 
ently from  a  copy  book,  which  was  adorned  with 
rude  sketches  of  a  blunderbuss,  a  skull  and  cro&i 
bones  and  a  tombstone,  and  bore  the  words : 

Kathrin  Kirwan.  This  is  to  let  you  know  ther 
will  be  bind  for  blud.  As  shur  as  yu  a  war  awmy 
Karny's  life  you  will  be  a  corp  soner  nor  him, 
and  God  have  marcy  on  yur  sowl.  Bory." 

I  showed  the  document  to  Dick  O'Donnell,  who 
crunched  it  up  angrily  in  his  hand,  and^flung  it 
into  the  fire. 

They  want  to  terrify  you,  and  make  you  break 
down  in  your  evidence  to-day,"  he  said.  "  Don't 
give  it  another  thought,  iLate,  you  wiU  be  far 
enough  from  this  emightened  land  of  ours  in 
another  week,  and  we  will  keep  you  safe  from  the 
vengeance  of  all  the  Whiteboys  and  the  Bibbonmen 
in  Ireland  till  then."  I  signed  to  myself  at  the 
last  part  of  his  speech  as  1  went  upstairs  to  get 
ready. 

The  market-place  at  Bosslea,  in  which  the 
court-house  was  situated,  was  filled  with  an  eag«r, 
excited  crowd,  who  had  failed  to  gain  admission 
to  the  building  itself,  for  the  trial  created  no  little 
interest  in  the  locality.  There  were  a  few  mani- 
festatiouB  of  hostility  as  we  drove  through,  but 
none  of  any  consequence.  I  had  to  wait  for  an 
hour  or  more  with  Lady  O'Donnell  in  the  wit- 
nesses' room,  while  the  preliminaries  of  the  trial 
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were  gone  thrcngh,  then  at  last  the  summonB  for 
me  came. 

The  court  was  thronged  as  the  square  outside 
had  been,  but  there  was  an  intense,  hushed  silence, 
as  I  mounted  up  into  the  witness-box.  My  limbs 
were  trembling  under  me  and  my  hands  shook  so 
that  I  could  hardly  hold  the  Testament  when  it 
was  handed  to  me,  knowing  as  I  did  that  the 
words  I  had  come  there  to  say  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  the  death  warrant  of  the  pale,  cowering 
wretch  who  faced  me  in  the  dock.  All  the  same 
I  answered  the  questions  of  the  prosecuting 
counsel  clearly  and  unhesitatingly,  and  told  the 
court  the  story  of  my  father's  murder,  from  the 
moment  that  the  men  leaped  out  on  us  from 
behind  the  gate  till  he  was  laid  dying  in  the  hall 
at  Kilclaughan,  afiBrming  positively  that  Timothy 
Kearney,  the  man  who  st<K>d  opposite  to  me,  was 
the  same  who  had  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

After  this  there  followed  a  long  and  wearisome 
cross-examination  by  the  opposing  counsel,  I  was 
questioned  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  on  every 
most  trivial  detail  of  that  terrible  night's  work, 
on  man^  matters,  the  connection  of  which  with 
the  subject  in  hand  I  was  unable  to  understand, 
but  my  answers  concerning  which  were  brought 
back  to  me  afterwards  in  efforts  to  trip  me  up 
in  my  evidence  and  make  me  contradict  myself. 
I  have  forgotten  most  of  what  I  was  asked,  but 
I  know  that  the  point  to  which  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  chiefly  directed  his  energies,  was  to  break 
down  my  identification  of  Kearney  in  the  Qaol- 
yard,  and  I  remember  clearly  that  when,  after  a 
series  of  what  seemed  to  me  irrelevant  questions, 
he  asked  me  suddenly  whether  I  would  assert  on 
my  oath  that  if  I  had  met  Kearney  by  chance  in 
the  street  or  elsewhere— for  that  I  had  gone  to 
the  gaol  with  no  idea  of  what  my  presence  there 
was  required  for  he  wholly  declined  to  believe — I 
would  nave  recognized  him,  I  answered  with  an 
emphasis  which  startled  even  myself-* 
Yes,  among  ten  thousand  ! " 
The  reply  manifestly  disconcerted  him,  and 
after  a  few  more  questions  I  was  told  I  might  go 
down.    It  was  high  time,  for  I  was  utterly  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  the  intense  nervous  strain 
at  which  I  had  been  kept  for  hours  past.  The 
crowded  court,  the  jury  in  their  box,  the  red- 
robed  judge,  and  the  contending  lawyers  were  all 
swimming  mistily  before  my  eyes,  and  I  leant 
heavily  on  Dick*s  arm  as  he  led  me  out. 

Seeing  how  late  it  was  likely  to  be  before  my 
examination  was  over,  the  long  drive  we  would 
have  had,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 
Lady  O'Donnell  had  decided  that  we  should  not 
return  home  that  evening,  but  spend  the  night  in 
the  little  hotel  in  the  market-place,  just  opposite 
the  coart-house,  and  there  I  was  accordingly 
taken. 

I  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  I  know  now, 
that  after  one  or  two  other  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  had  been  examined,  the  defence  pro- 
duced a  number  who  swore  unfalteringly  that  at 
the  very  hour  at  which  I  had  declared  that  I  had 
seen  Kearney  shoot  my  father  on  the  road  he  had 
been  at  a  wake  some  five  miles  away.  They  broke 
down  in  eeveral  important  particulars,  as  I  have 
heard,  and  contradicted  eaon  other  as  to  the  hour 
he  had  appeared,  the  dress  he  had  worn,  the  time 
he  had  remained,  and  other  matters ;  but  to  the 
one  iK>int  of  his  having  been  there  at  the  precise 
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time  at  which  the  murder  must  have  been  com« 
mitted  they  adhered  tenaciously. 

Only  the  judge's  charge  remained  to  be  delivered 
when  the  court  adjouraed  for  the  night.  We  had 
been  anxious  to  get  away  early  the  following 
morning,  but  what  with  the  ordinary  dilatoriness 
of  an  Irish  country  hotel,  and  the  extra  strain  put 
on  its  resources  by  assize  time,  it  was  past  noon 
before  the  carriage  rumbled  out  of  the  hotel  yard 
and  drew  up  as  near  as  it  could  approach  to  the 
door.  Large  as  the  crowd  in  the  market-place 
had  been  on  the  preceding  day,  it  was  as  nothing 
to  that  which  had  gathered  there  now.  Looking 
down  from  the  windows  of  the  hotel  one  could 
see  nothing  but  a  serried  mass  of  human  heads, 
which  extended  even  some  way  down  the  street 
beyond;  all  turned  towards  the  court-house  in 
eager  impatience  to  know  the  issue  of  the  trial, 
which  could  not  be  long  delayed  now. 

Dick  and  I  were  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  wait- 
ing for  Lady  O'Donnell,  who  had  noJ»  yet  come 
down,  when  a  sudden  wild  tumult  of  voices  was 
heard  from  within  the  court-house.  It  was  sup- 
pressed almost  immediately,  and  whether  it  had 
been  of  joy  or  anger  one  could  not  tell. 

**  They  have  found  a  verdict,"  said  Dick 
anxiously.  *•  Whatever  way  it  has  gone  we  ought 
to  be  out  of  this.  Get  in  quickly,  Kate ;  don't  let 
them  see  you,  while  I  hurry  the  mother  down." 
And  he  disappeared,  bounding  up  the  stairs  three 
at  a  time. 

I  had  gone  out  on  the  steps  to  obey  his  behest, 
when  the  doors  of  the  court-house  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  dose-packed  throng  within  came 
surging  out.  There  was  violent  swaying  to  and 
fro  as  they  tried  to  make  way  for  themselves 
through  the  throng  already  gathei*ed  there,  and  in 
the  uproar  of  voices,  questions,  answers,  oaths,  and 
exclamations  all  commingled,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  what  the  result  of  the  trial  had  been. 
But  in  another  moment  all  doubt  on  the  point  was 
put  an  end  to,  for  Kearney  himself  emerged  from 
the  doorwav,  exultant  triumph  on  his  face  and 
swagger  in  his  gait,  as  complete  a  contrast  as  well 
could  be  to  the  pale,  abject  wretch  I  had  seen  him 
last.  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  frantic 
outburst  of  joy  from  the  crowd ;  those  standing 
near  him  crushed  round  him  to  grasp  his  hand 
and  congratulate  him,  while  the  others  broke  into 
vociferous  cheers,  renewed  again  and  again,  and 
each  time  with  more  deafening  enthusiasm. 

I  believe  that  if  I  had  been  told  of  Kearney's 
acquittal  quietly  at  home  it  would  have  come  to 
me  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief,  for,  guilty  or  not, 
I  imagine  that  the  knowledge  of  having  by  one's 
own  unaided  testimony  taken  away  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature,  must  always  be  a  very  awful  one. 
But  as  it  was  the  acclamations  of  the  people — 
men,  women,  aye,  and  little  children — cheering, 
shouting,  gesticulating  in  their  delight  that  the 
man  who  they  knew,  and  I  knew,  had  murdered 
my  father  had  walked  out  free  and  scathless 
among  them  maddened  me.  I  sprang  forward 
with  an  uncontrollable  cry  of  anger,  and  a  sudden 
silence  fell  on  all  that  tumultuous  crowd.  Perhaps 
they  had  not  noticed  me  before,  having  no  thought 
for  anything  save  the  popular  hero ;  and  if  they 
had  they  might  possibly  not  have  shouted  as  they 
did.  I  cannot  tell.  But  now  all  eyes  were  turned 
(»n  me  as  I  stood  in  my  black  dress  on  the  lop  of 
the  steps  facing  them  and  facing  Kearney,  and 
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carried  wholly  beyond  myself  by  my  fierce  resent- 
ment, I  broke  ont  wildly— 

•*Yon  know  who  I  am,  I  am  John  Kirwan's 
daughter^  daughter  of  the  man  yon  murdered — 
yes,  you.  Everyone  of  you  here  who  knew  his 
murder  was  planned  and  let  him  go  to  his  death, 
who  are  glad  it  was  done,  are  as  guilty  before  God 
as  the  men  who  shot  him  on  the  road.  His  blood 
is  on  your  heads  and  on  your  childrens*,  and  I 
pray  to  God  that  He  will  look  upon  it  and  avenge 
it.  I  pray  that  He  will  take  the  blessed  sunshine 
and  the  rain  from  you,  that  He  will  let  yoor  crops 
rot  in  the  ground,  that  He  will  send  the  famine 
and  the  fever  upon  you ;  and  when  it  has  all  come 
upon  you,  then  I  shall  be  glad — yes,  as  glad  as  yon 
are  to-day." 

What  more  I  might  have  gone  on  to  say  in  my 
burning  indignation  I  do  not  know,  for  at  this 
moment  Dick  caught  my  arm,  and  drew  me  back 
forcibly  into  the  hotel.  "  Stop,  Kate,  for  heaven's 
sake,"  he  said  "  you  are  beside  yourself ;  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying."  And  I  did  not ;  the 
violence  of  ray  feelings  had  wholly  carried  me 
away,  but  now  that  the  excitement  was  ended,  I 
burst  into  a  hysterical  and  most  unheroic  fit  of 
crying. 

Lady  O'Donnell  and  her  son  were  somewhat 
frightened  as  to  the  ill  effects  my  outbreak  might 
have«  but  on  the  contrary,  the  passionate  denuncia- 
tion by  the  dead  man's  child  seemed  to  produce  a 
profound  impression  on  the  superstitious  minds  of 
the  peasantry,  and  in  silence  they  allowed  us  to 
pass  out  through  their  midst. 

A  w<*ek  later  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
at  Dublin.  "  Remember,  Kate,"  Lady  O'Donnell, 
who  had  brought  me  so  far  on  my  journey,  said, 
as  she  bade  me  farewell,  "while  Dick  and  1  are  to 
the  fore  you  will  never  be  without  friends."  I 
strained  my  eyes  to  watch  her  as  we  slowly  dropped 
down  the  river,  till  her  fi.ijnre  was  an  indistinguish- 
able speck  on  the  wharf,  and  then  I  felt  indeed 
that  1  was  alone  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
XOMDON. 

I  NEED  not  say  much  of  the  years  I  spent  in 
London,  they  were  not  happy  ones,  perhaps  they 
hardly  could  have  been.  I  suppose,  under  the 
circumstances,  my  sister-in-law  would  have  re- 
quired a  truly  great  nature  to  have  been  able  to 
receive  me,  coming  a  penniless  dependant,  into 
her  household  with  no  feelings  but  those  of  love 
und  charity — and  Harriet  had  not  a  great  nature. 
All  that  the  O'Donnells  had  spared  me  the 
knowledge  of  I  had  to  learn  here  in  its  naked, 
unvarnished  truth.  Of  the  shameful  extravagance 
and  waste  at  Kilclaughan  which  had  brought 
matters  to  their  present  pass,  of  the  starveling, 
Irish  pride,  to  gratify  which  appearances  must  bo 
kept  up,  no  matter  what  the  cost  in  the  future 
might  be.  Once  only,  it  is  true,  did  she  launch 
out  into  open  reproaches  of  my  dead  father,  and 
then  it  caUed  forth  so  fierce  an  outburst  of  anger 
from  me,  that  she  never  ventured  on  doing  so 
again,  but  contented  herself  instead  with  taunts 
and  covert  inuendoes,  which  were  none  the  less 


galling  that  they  could  not  easily  be  replied  to. 
I  remember  that  my  bitterest  regret  through  it 
all  was  that  I  had  been  so  young  at  the  time  of 
my  father  s  murder,  that  I  could  not  take  any  of 
the  blame  on  myself  and  say,  "  I  should  have 
managed  better,  I  should  have  looked  after  thingi) 
and  economized,  the  fault  was  mine,  not  his,"  bat 
had  to  leave  nis  memory,  the  memory  of  my 
genial,  loving,  if  too  carelessly  lavish  father,  un- 
defended. 

Nugent,  my  brother,  was  fairly  kind  to  me,  but 
of  him  I  did  not  see  much,  as  he  did  not  bestow 
a  lar^e  amount  of  his  company  on  the  home  circle, 
and  It  had  besides  been  arranged  on  my  first 
coming  over  that  my  habitation  was  to  be  in  the 
childrens'  rooms,  and  I  was  only  to  appear  down* 
stairs  when  specially  invited.  It  was  weU  for  me 
that  there  were  children  in  the  house,  for  the  minds 
of  little  children — God  bless  them — cannot  take 
in  the  hard  distinctions  of  wealth  and  class  that 
the  world  makes  for  itself.  It  was  nothing  to 
them  that  I  was  poor,  I  was  their  dear  Aunt 
Kate,  who  could  tell  fonnier  stories  and  invent 
better  games  than  any  one  else ;  they  loved  me 
with  all  their  little  might,  and  I — perhaps  because 
of  the  need  there  is  in  most  human  hearts  for 
somethinrj  to  love — I  loved  them,  and  in  teaching 
and  tending  them  I  was  fairly  content,  while  I 
felt  with  inward  gratification  that  by  doing  so  I 
was  not  quite  tho  burden  my  sister-in-law  strove 
to  represent  me.  All  the  while,  as  well  as  my 
unaiaed  efforts  could  acoompli&h  it,  I  strove  to 
carry  on  my  own  education  from  the  point  where 
the  assassin's  bullet  had  ended  it  so  abruptly, 
and  fit  myself,  as  soon  as  I  should  have  attaint 
woman's  estate,  to  earn  my  own  livelihood  as  a 
governess — that  one  refuge  of  distressed  gentility. 

A  couple  of  years  went  over  thus — they  seemed 
a  weary  while  in  passing,  but  they  were  cone  at 
last — and  I  said  joyously  to  myself  that  the  time 
was  very  near  now  when  I  should  be  free  from 
thraldom  and  able  to  shape  my  life  for  myself. 
With  this  in  view  I  studied  the  advertisements 
in  the  Thnes  daily,  in  search  of  a  proffered  situa- 
tion, where  the  qualifications  demanded  were  such 
as  I  might  reasonably  consider  myself  to  possess. 
I  had  even  answered  one  or  two  such,  but  hitherto 
without  success,  when  I  received  a  message  one 
morning  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  me.  Ex- 
pecting to  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  possible 
employer,  I  assumed  as  self-confident  an  air  as  I 
could  command,  though  my  heart  beat  somewhat 
more  vehemently  than  usual  as  I  proceeded  to  the 
drawing-room.  On  opening  the  door,  however,  I 
was  greeted  by  a  glad  exclamation  of  welcome, 
and  the  next  moment  found  both  my  hands 
caught  and  held  fast  by  none  other  than  Sir 
Richard  O'Donnell. 

**  Dick,  who  would  have  dreamt  of  your  being 
over  here  I "  I  cried  in  joyful  surprise. 

"  It  wasn't  pleasure  that  brought  me,"  he  an- 
swered, stepping  back  a  pace  or  two  to  survey  me 
from  head  to  foot.  "  Why,  Kate,  how  tall  youve 
got ;  you're  a  grown  woman  now." 

"  Time  I  was,  I  think.  Do  you  foi^^  that  Vm 
eighteen  ?  "  I  said,  drawing  myself  up  to  my  full 
height ;  and  I  noted,  though  I  did  not  say  so,  that 
he  too  had  lost  the  bright,  boyish  expression  he 
used  to  have,  and  grown  older  and  graver-looktng 
than  the  couple  of  years  that  had  passed  over 
since  I  saw  him  last  seemed  to  warrant.   *^  And 
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ia  Lady  O'Donnell  come  over  with  yoa  ?  It  would 
be  delightful  to  have  you  both  here." 

But  Dick  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  have  como 
over  here  with  one  or  two  other  men  to  see  what 
we  can  get  done  over  here  to  help  us.*' 

"  To  help  you — what  for  ?  "  I  asked  in  some 
astonishment. 

Dick  stared  at  rae.  "Why,  Kate,  surely  you 
know  what  has  happened  ?  " 

*'  No ;  what  is  it  h  "  I  cried,  breathlessly,  think- 
ing of  some  misfortune  to  his  mother  or  him- 
self. 

*'  The  potato  crop  has  failed/*  was  all  he  said, 
but  it  was  quite  enough. 

Leading  the  secluded  life  I  did,  chiefly  in  the 
nursery  with  the  children,  it  was  the  first  I  had 
heard  of  it ;  but  I  had  lived  too  long  in  Ireland 
not  to  know  the  full  and  aj>palling  mcanmg  of  his 
words. 

"  But  not  entirely — not  altogether,  Dick  ?  "  I 
cried. 

^  "  Utterly  and  entirely,"  he  answered,  the  food 
""of  the  people  is  lying  black  and  rotten  in  the 
fields.  There  has  been  a  threatening  of  it  these 
two  years  past,  and  they  have  been  bad  enough  ; 
but  when  1  think  of  what  this  winter  that  is  be- 
fore us  will  be,  I  own  that  my  heart  sinks  within 
me.  There,  Kate,  tell  me  something  of  your- 
self now,  and  how  you  have  liked  living  in 
London." 

**  Not  as  well  as  living  in  Ireland,"  I  answered, 
evasively,  "  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  1  should. 
I  shall  probably  not  be  here  much  longer,  however, 
niy  brother  is  not  too  well  off  that  I  should  be  a 
burden  on  him  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  I  am  old  enough  now  to  earn  my  own  inde- 
pendence." 

Dick  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
said  diffidently,  **  Kate,  I  came  here  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  request  of  you,  rather  an 
unwarrantable  one  I  am  afraid.  My  mother  has 
not  been  in  very  strong  health  latterly,  and  this 
winter  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  amount  of 
work  thrown  upon  her  which  she  is  quite  unequal 
to.  She  has  no  daughter,  you  know,  no  other 
relation  to  come  to  her  help,  and  so  I  thought — 
that  is  " 

"  You  thought  I  might  go  over,  and  do  what  I 
can  to  help.  Willingly,  gladly,  Dick,  you  might 
have  known  that  without  asking  me." 

"  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirwan  may  object  to  the 
arrangement,"  he  said. 

**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirwan  are  not  the  least  likely 
to  object  to  any  arrangement  that  takes  me  oS 
their  hands,"  I  rejoined. 

And  you  must  think  it  over  yourself  before  you 
decide,'  he  urged.  "  You  can  have  formed  no  idea 
yet  of  all  you  would  have  to  face  if  yon  were  to 
come  to  Rathowen.  You  are  so  young,  Kate ;  I 
feel  it  is  not  fair  of  us  to  sadden  your  life  by 
bringing  you  into  all  this  misery." 

"  i  have  had  more  than  that  to  sadden  me,"  I 
said ;  '*  and  do  you  not  think,  Dick,  that  I  am 
rejoiced  to  be  able  to  be  of  some  little  service  to 
your  mother  in  return  for  all  she  did  for  me  in  my 
trouble  three  years  ago  P  " 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  what  I  had 
thought  would  be  my  start  out  into  the  world, 
was  to  me  a  journey  homewards. 


CHAPTBE  V. 


THE  FAUIXE  YBAB. 

Abler  pens  than  mine  have  told  the  story  of  that 
black  winter  of  '47,  but  I  think  that  even  the  most 

graphic  description  cannot  bring  home  its  full 
orrors  to  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not  expe- 
rience them  for  themselves.  Only  those  who  lived 
through  them  can  know  what  these  awful  times 
were,  when  famine  and  pestilence  slew  their  scores 
of  thousands,  and  the  "sliding  cofiBn"  carried 
forth  its  unnumbered  dead  to  the  great  pit  dug 
for  their  reception. 

Each  morning  Lady  O'Donnell  and  I  doled  out 
a  cauldron  of  soup,  or  rather  stirabout,  to  the 
clamorous  multitude  that  gathered  for  it,  and 
more  than  once  it  happened  that  when  the  yard 
gates  were  opened  to  let  the  famishing  thronsr  in, 
one  amongst  them  kept  upright  till  then,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  others  around,  fell  dying  to  the 
ground.  But  of  all  the  terrible  sights  i  witnessed 
then  nothing  was  so  awful  to  me  as  the  ntter 
loosening  of  all  human  ties  and  affections  under 
the  grim  stress  of  the  famine.  I  have  seen  fathers 
snatch  the  food  from  their  starving  children,  sons 
from  their  aged  fathers,  little  children  fighting 
like  wild  beasts  for  a  crust  of  bread.  One  bond 
alone  stood  firm  through  it  all.  I  have  seen,  too, 
a  dying  woman  struggling  fiercely  with  her  last 
energies  for  even  a  handful  of  food,  that  she  might 
thrust  it  into  the  mouths  of  her  little  ones,  not 
tasting  thereof  herself,  because  of  the  mother's 
love  which  is  mightier,  yea,  than  the  hunger- 
death. 

The  winter  wore  through  at  last,  but  though 
the  spring  brought  back  the  sunshine  and  in- 
creasing warmth,  it  brought  no  lightening  of  the 
bitter  destitution.  On  the  contrary,  the  distress 
rather  deepened,  as  those  who  had  a  small  store 
of  money  or  food  from  the  preceding  harvest  came 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  like  the  rest  had  only  publio 
alms  between  them  and  death. 

One  afternoon  Lady  O^Donnell  came  into  the 
little  room  that  had  been  given  up  to  me  as  a 
study  or  office,  where  I  was  on  my  knees  packing 
up  a  consignment  of  stockings  and  woollen  jackets 
knit  by  the  women,  to  be  despatched  to  one  of  the 
societies  organized  in  England,  to  find  sale  for 
their  handiwork. 

"  I  will  finish  that  for  vou,  Kate,"  she  said,  "  I 
want  you  to  go  as  far  as  Nappy  Donnelly*s.  Her 
last  son  died  a  week  ago,  and  there  are  only  she 
and  the  grandcliild  left.  Neither  of  them  have 
been  here  for  the  last  two  mornings,  and  I  am 
afraid  they  may  not  have  the  strength  to  come  so 
far.  You  had  better  bring  them  some  bread  and 
meal." 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  as  I  set  out  upon  my 
walk,  and  sad  and  sick  at  heart  as  I  was,  with  all 
the  misery  about  me,  I  cuuld  not  but  feel  the 
cheering  influence  of  the  gladsome  sunshine  and 
balmy  spring  air.  The  dwelling  I  was  bound  for 
was  a  wretched  cabin  standing  at  the  end  of  a 

boreen  "  or  lane,  some  distance  off  the  main  road. 
I  could  see  that  the  door  was  open  as  I  approached, 
but  there  was  no  turf  smoke  curling  up  from  the 
chimney  nor  any  other  sign  of  life,  and  a  horrid 
fear  came  over  me  that—as  had  happened  to  me 
once  before  on  a  similar  errand — I  should  come  in 
upon  a  ghastly  scene,  and  find  that  those  I  had 
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come  to  help  were  bejond  both  human  snffering 
and  human  aid.  But  as  I  came  nearer  still,  cross- 
ing by  stepping-stones  a  pool  of  stagnant  filth  in 
front  of  the  door,  I  heard  a  low  wailing  from  with- 
in, which  told  me  that  this  time  I  was  not  too  late. 
I  looked  in ;  on  a  heap  of  straw  and  rags  in  one 
corner  lay  a  child,  or  what,  from  its  size,  I  knew 
to  be  Bucn,  for  there  was  nothing  else  childlike  in 
its  sunken,  sharp-featured  face,  and  lean  limbs 
showing  through  the  tattered  covering,  while  an 
old  crone,  shrunken  to  the  merest  skin  and  bone, 
sat  on  a  stool  by  the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro  and  uttering  the  wail  I  had 
heard. 

She  turned  round  at  my  entrance  and  gave  a 
kind  of  cry,  while  both  of  her  eyes  and  those  of 
the  child  fasted  themselves  on  the  basket  in  my 
hand  with  a  wolfish  expression  that  was  terrible  to 
see.  In  silence  I  took  out  some  of  the  bread  I 
had  brought,  and  gave  it  to  them.  The  old  woman 
snatched  the  piece  from  me,  gnawing  it  ravenously, 
but  though  tne  child  stretched  out  its  skeleton 
hand  eagerly,  its  strength  failed  it  to  eat  the  dry 
morsel.  I  moistened  a  uttle  of  it  in  some  water, 
and  then  it  devoured  it  greedily.  The  old  woman 
meanwhile,  once  her  hunger  had  been  to  some 
extent  appeased,  had  resumed  her  rocking  and  her 
monotonous  wail  for  her  "  four  fine  sons,  her  four 
fine  sons,  ohone,  ohone !  " 

It  was  strange,  indeed,  that  she  and  the  feeble 
child  should  have  outliv^  them,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  the  only  instance  when  I  saw  the  strong 
stricken  down  first  and  the  old  and  sickly  clinging 
on  tenaciously  to  life ;  and  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  here  it  would  be  but  a  little  span  which  would 
separate  these  that  remained  from  those  that  were 
alreadjr  gone. 

Having  carried  in  a  supply  of  turf  from  the 
remains  of  the  stack  outside,  and  promised  to 
come  back  next  day  with  more  food,  1  was  about 
to  leave  the  cabin  when  I  heard  a  step  outside, 
and  looking  out  through  the  open  door  I  saw  a 
gaunt  famine-stricken  man  come  staggering  slowly 
up  the  boreen. 

"A  bit  t*ait,  for  the  love  ov  the  Great  God,"  he 
cried. 

I  turned  to  the  ricketty  table  where  I  had  set 
my  basket  down ;  but  the  old  woman  with  an 
activity  1  could  not  have  believed  her  capable  of 
was  before  me,  and  snatching  it  up,  she  hugged 
it  fiercely  to  her  breast. 

"  Go  yer  ways,  go  yer  ways,"  she  cried.  **  Is  it 
us,  as  hasn't  bit  nor  sup  to  put  into  our  mouths 
to  be  givin'  to  every  wan  passin'  the  road.  Bid 
him  go  to  thim  he  come  irom,  Mias  Kate,  sorra 
taste  we  have  to  spare." 

It  was  only  by  exerting  all  my  authority  that  I 
prevailed  upon  her  reluctantly  to  yield  me  up  a 
small  piece  of  bread  for  the  starving  man,  but  as 
I  turned  to  give  it  to  him  she  sprung  forward 
with  a  menacmg  cry. 

**  Arrah,  bad  luck  to  ye,  is  it  you  that's  to  be 
takin'  the  bit  from  the  widdy  an'  the  orphin 
child  P  Don't  ye  touch  him,  Miss  Kate,  jewel, 
don't  go  next  nor  nigh  him,  ye  know  him  sure, 
the  villain  that  he  is." 

I  looked  at  him  again,  and  haggard  and 
famished  as  he  was;  with  death  stamped  upon 
his  face  I  knew  him — Kearney,  tiie  man  who  nad 
shot  my  father. 

I  drew  my  hand  back  with  a  shudder  I  could 


not  repress.  **  You  must  give  it  to  him,  Nappy, 
you  must  when  I  tell  you,  I  cannot." 

But  Kearney  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  dole 
grudgingly  held  out  to  him ;  his  eyes  had  fixed 
themselves  on  me,  as  with  a  horrid  sort  of 
fascination. 

"It's  yerself,"  he  said  slowly,  "Yn  as  said  the 
curse  of  God  wud  be  on  us  for  the  murther,  an' 
ye'd  be  glad  whin  ye'd  see  it  come.  Faith  an'  ye 
may  be  glad  this  day." 

As  he  spoke  he  suddenly  took  a  step  forward, 
stretched  nis  hands  out  blindly  for  support,  and 
failing  to  reach  any  he  fell  heavily  on  the  earthen 
floor. 

Till  that  moment  I  had  believed  that  if  there 
was  one  feeling  stronger  in  my  heart  than  another, 
it  was  deadly  hatred  of  this  man ;  but  when  I 
saw  him  lying  prone  at  my  feet,  I  for^t  it  as  if 
it  had  never  been,  in  the  irresistible  impulse  to 
succour  a  dying  fellow-creature.  Old  Nappy 
Donnelly  had  shrunk  back  to  the  further  end  of 
the  cabin,  mumbling  volubly  in  Irish  to  herself ; 
no  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  her. 

I  knelt  beside  Kearney ;  his  face  was  livid  and 
working  convulsively,  while  his  breath  came 
heavily  and  with  difficulty.  Hoping  to  ease  him 
somewhat,  I  passed  my  arm  beneath  him,  raising 
his  head,  while  I  called  frantically  to  the  old 
woman  to  fetch  me  a  little  water.  But  it  was  too 
late;  Kearney  looked  up  in  my  face,  muttered 
half  inaudibly,  "Kirwan's  child."  And  with 
his  head  upon  my  shoulder,  my  father's  murderer 
died. 

I  laid  him  back  gently  on  the  floor,  and  at  that 
moment  I  heard,  with  a  relief  I  cannot  describe, 
voices  on  the  road.  A  party  of  men  were  return- 
ing along  it  from  some  of  the  public  works  started 
by  Government  in  all  the  famine  districts,  and 
riding  slowly  beside  them,  talking  to  them,  was 
Sir  Richard  himself.  I  went  out  before  the  door 
and  beckoned  to  him.  Turning  into  the  boreen 
he  came  full  speed  up  to  me. 

*•  Well,  Kate,  what  is  it  P  Why,  how  white  you 
are!" 

Briefly,  and  not  very  coherently,  I  told  him 
what  had  happened. 

I  will  have  all  that  is  needful  done,"  he  said. 
By  a  shout  he  recalled  the  men,  who  had  gone  on 
along  the  road,  and  went  into  the  miserable  dwel- 
ling with  them,  to  have  the  poor  mortal  remains 
carried  out,  and  laid  in  a  ruinous  cowshed  beside 
the  house  till  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the 
burial.  I  could  not  brins  myself  to  go  back  into 
the  cabin,  but  proceeded  slowly  homewards,  feelin^^ 
dizzy  and  faint  now  that  it  was  all  over,  and  I  had 
leisure  to  take  in  what  had  happened. 

I  had  passed  through  the  gates  of  Bathowen, 
and  was  walking  up  the  avenu^*  before  Dick  over- 
took me.  He  dismounted,  throwing  the  i-eins  on 
the  neck  of  his  horse,  which  he  had  trained  to 
follow  tamely  like  a  dog  at  his  heels,  and  walked 
by  my  side. 

•*  You  knew  who  that  man  was,  Kate  ?  '*  I  nod- 
ded. It  was  a  strange  chance,  or  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  chance,  that  you  of  all  people  on 
earth  should  have  been  with  him  when  he  died. 
Do  you  remember  that  day  in  Itosslea,  tbre« 
years  ago,  when  the  people  snouted  for  him  after 
the  trial,  and  what  you  said  then  ?" 

**  Am  I  ever  likely  to  forget  it,"  I  returned,  vehe- 
mently.  "  I  have  never  seen  any  wretched  star?- 
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ing  creature  all  this  winter  through  but  it  comes 
back  to  me,  that  is  what  I  wanted,  what  I  prayed 
to  have." 

Dick  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  "  But  your 
words  did  not  bring  the  famme.  You  surely  do 
not  imagine  that." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  buk  when  I  see  all  the  hunger 
and  the  misery,  I  hate  to  know  that  it  is  only 
what  I  wished  might  come  to  revenge  papa,  and 
I  wished  it  with  all  my  heart,  Dick,  when  I  said 
it,  and  for  many  a  day  afterwards. 

"  It  was  no  wonder  that  you  did,  all  things  con- 
sidered,*' ho  returned. 

"And  at  least  it  has  not  made  me  glad,  as  I 
said  it  would." 

We  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  time,  the  sun  was 
setting  behind  the  range  of  low  hills  that  swelled 
up  against  the  horizon,  its  last  level  rays  shining 
on  us  through  a  clump  of  larches  that  were  just 
breaking  out  into  their  vivid,  spring  green;  a 
blackbird  in  the  branches  overhead  was  carolling 
lustily,  and  from  across  a  field  came  the  two- 
syllabled  note  of  the  cuckoo. 

•*  It  was  just  here  I  turned  back  and  saw  yon 
watching  us  that  night  when  papa  and  I  drove 
away,"  I  said,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  old  grey 
house,  half-hidden  by  the  tail  trees  that  clustered 
round  it. 

"  i  recollect,"  Dick  said.  "  I  knew  your  father's 
life  was  threatened,  and  I  was  horribly  uneasy 
at  your  driving  home  like  that  so  late,  without 
even  a  servant  with  you.  But  he  was  so  fearless, 
there  was  no  getting  him  to  believe  in  danger. 
All  your  associations  with  Bathowon  are  sad  ones, 
Kate,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment  or  two,  *'  it  has 
alway  been  trouble  of  some  sort  that  has  brought 
you  to  us." 

1  tried  to  put  him  off  lightly.  "  Is  it  not  well 
for  me  to  have  so  good  a  shelter  to  come  to  ? 

"It  was  not  trouble  of  your  own  that  brought 
you  here  this  time,"  he  reminded  me.  "I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  without  vou  here 
this  winter ;  you  have  done  more  work  than  any 
two  of  us.  We  have  gone  through  some  bad 
times  together,  Kate,  you  and  I,  but  when  the 
good  ones  come  again,  shall  we  not  share  them  too 
as  we  have  done  the  evil  ones  ?  " 

He  had  taken  my  hand  as  he  spoke ;  there  was 
no  mistaking  his  meaning ;  it  was  indeed  what, 
half-shamedly  at  first,  but  with  a  new,  great  glad- 
ness I  had  hoped — trusted  more  and  more  con- 
fidently— would  come  some  day.  Yet  this  evening, 
when  the  happiness  I  had  looked  for  was  put 
within  my  grasp,  I  was  too  downhearted,  too 
depressed  with  that  scene  of  half  an  hour  ago  to 
reach  out  my  hand  and  take  it. 

"  Let  us  wait  for  the  ^ood  timea  first,"  I  said, 
•*  they  seem  a  weary  while  off  just  now." 

Why  should  we  ?  "  he  returned.  /\This  would 
be  no  season  for  junketing  and  festivity,  I  grant 
you,  but  if  you  care  for  me,  Kate,  and  L  have 
thought  of  late  you  did — you  must  know,  you 
must  have  seen  how  I  love  vou — what  is  to  hinder 
us  from  going  down  quietly  to  the  church  some 
day — any  day — and  bein|f  married  there.  The 
good  times  will  come  agam,  just  as  surely  as  the 
Bun  that's  setting  over  there  will  rise  to-morrow, 
no  matter  how  dark  the  night  may  be;  but  shall 
we  not  wait  for  them  more  patiently,  more  con- 
tentedly, when  we  know  that  whatever  the  future 
brings  us,  at  least  it  cannot  take  us  from  each 
other," 


It  was  a  long  speech  for  Dick  to  make,  for  he 
was  not  usually  given  to  many  words,  but  he  had 
held  my  hand  through  it  all,  nor  did  I  withdraw 
it  when  he  had  ended.  And  so  in  the  soft  light  of 
the  summer  sunset  we  made  our  pact  for  life. 
Nigh  upon  forty  years  ago  we  made  it,  but  still 
we  walk  side  by  side,  up  hill  and  down,  through 
storm  and  shine,  towards  that  peace  which  all 
things  find  upon  their  journey's  end. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SUMMBB. 

Not  on  a  quiet  bed  doth  Summer  die, 

But  fierce  October  with  his  wild  chill  breath 

Her  sad  doom  saith. 
And  one  by  one  her  children  fading  lie. 
While  rain  drifts  o'er  them  silent,  ceaselessly. 

And  moans  of  death. 

Poor  Summer!  with  her  painted,  thin,  soft  dress. 
Strives  hard  to  hold  her  ragged  garb  around* 

Yet  'tis  unwound 
By  every  breeze ;  her  fading  loveliness 
Gleams  sweeter  as  it  dies ;  each  wayward  tress 

Trails  on  the  ground. 

Oh,  ^et  thee  hence,  gay  lady,  thou  wert  sweet 
But  in  thy  prime ;  thou  canst  not  bear  the  rain 

That  soft  doth  plain ; 
Telling  of  winter-tide  when  storms  do  greet 
The  parched  earth,  and  winds  unceasing  beat 

The  window  pane. 

Give  sturdy  Winter  thy  small  withered  hand. 
And  let  him  press  thy  lips ;  his  arms  are  cold. 

And  now  enfold 
Thy  frail  worn  figure  that  doth  shivering  stand 
Upon  the  borders  of  that  unknown  land 

Where  all  is  told. 

Ah  !  take  thy  rest,  sweet  Summer ;  take  thy  rest ! 
Thou  shalt  return  once  more,  I  say,  to  eartn ; 

I  know  thy  worth. 
Yot,  oh,  1  sicken  of  thy  rose-decked  breast. 
Where  'neatli  th^r  beating  heart  all  soft  caressed. 

Love  had  its  birth. 

Ah,  me !  she's  dead ;  cover  her  lovely  eyes. 

And  fold  her  hands,  where  struck  keen  winter's  dart. 

Let  us  depart 
She  was  oar  holiday,  'neath  winter  skies 
Lies  now  our  work.   Each  year  a  summer  dies ! 

Each  day  a  heart ! 

J.  E.  Panton. 


OUB  PONIES. 


BY  AUCa  KING. 


UP  the  lane  which  the  autumn  storms  have 
turned  into  a  perfect  river  of  liquid  rod 
mod  they  come  splashing ;  over  the  spongy  moor- 
land and  the  elastic  purple  heather  they  come 
cantering;  down  the  broad  highway  they  come 
with  their  little  hoofs  ringing  on  the  frost-hard- 
ened road.  They  are  prancing,  they  are  kicking, 
they  are  tossing  aloft  shaggy  manes  and  whisking 
long  tails,  they  are  thrusting  velvet  muzzles  on  to 
our  shoulder;  some  glance  at  us  shyly  with  large, 
expressive  eyes  fuUiof  meaning;  some  neigh  in 
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toBes  of  important  self -assti ranee,  some  arch  their 
long  necks  conceitedly ;  we  have  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  hill-country  region  where  a  pony  is  as 
much  a  necessary  institution  as  a  canue  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  or  a  mule  in  the  Pyrenees, 
or  a  camel  in  the  desert,  so  no  wonder  a  goodly 
troop  gathers  round  us  when  we  speak  the  words, 
*'  our  ponies." 

First  of  all  trots  np  with  a  wondronsly  conse- 
quential air,  as  though  he  was  sixteen  hands  high 
at  least  instead  of  eleven,  a  little  old  white  pony, 
with  a  back  broad  enough,  in  spite  of  his  small 
size,  for  all  the  moorland  fairies  to  dance  a  quad- 
rille on.  He  may  well  have  a  lofty  majestical  air, 
and  carry  himself  like  a  charger  at  a  review,  for 
he  was  the  riding-master  of  the  whole  family, 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  gave  his  lessons  in  a 
style  which,  if  somewhat  novel  and  not  exactly 
that  of  a  fashionable  riding-school,  was  most 
thoroughly  and  emphatically  a  style  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Quilp,  such  was  the  name  given  him  on  account 
of  his  resemblance,  both  in  crankiness  of  temper 
and  strength  of  limb  and  frame,  to  his  namesake 
in  fiction,  knew  precisely  the  treatment  required 
by  each  of  his  pupils  to  make  him  or  her  turn  out 
an  accomplished  horse-man  or  horse-woman,  and 
behaved  nimself  accordingly.  He  would  be  as 
gentle  with  the  little  girls  and  their  nurse  as  if 
they  were  their  own  dolls,  while  with  the  boys  he 
was  as  full  of  rough  play  as  they  were  with  their 
balls  and  marbles.  He  had,  however,  a  code  of 
laws  which  he  would  suffer  neither  joung  ladies 
nor  young  gentlemen  to  break  with  impunity.  If 
they  ventured  to  touch  with  the  whip  his  sacred 
quarters,  he  would  stand  still  and  kick  with  a 
will  which  quickly  deposited  them  on  the  ground 
ignominiously  at  his  feet,  and  when  they  were 
thus  summarily  disposed  of,  he  would  never  fail 
to  complete  the  lesson  of  obedience  b^  snuffing  at 
them  contemptuously  before  he  permitted  them  to 
rise.  He  would  never  go  beyond  a  certain  distance 
on  special  roads,  but  would  plant  his  fore-feet 
firmly  and  turn  himself,  for  the  time  being,  into 
a  stone  steed  on  a  knight's  monument.  He  al- 
ways walked  with  a  swagger,  as  though  he  was 
in  a  state  procession,  and  snook  his  head  with  an 
air  of  most  bland,  superior  wisdom,  if  one  of  his 
young  riders  ever  presumed  to  do  anything  which 
he  regarded  as  foolish  or  unbecoming. 

Quilphad  in  everything  the  most  horse-like  pro- 
clivities, small  pony  though  he  was.  He  was  the 
most  thorough  little  hunter  that  ever  wore  a 
horse-shoe.  The  instant  he  caught  the  distant 
chime  of  horn  and  hound,  up  went  his  ears  like 
fairy  standards;  he  drew  himself  together  as 
though  he  wanted  to  emulate  the  dog  in  the 
eastern  story,  who  was  found  in  a  nut* shell,  while 
he  stepped  proudly  and  daintily  along,  as  if  he 
imagined  he  had  a  triumphant  carpet  spread 
beneath  his  feet ;  only  his  strict  sense  of  duty 
prevented  his  bearing  his  young  charges  into  the 
full  midst  of  the  chase.  In  his  old  age  he  was 
never  so  delighted  as  when  one  of  his  former  pupils, 
now  fprown  so  tall,  that  ho  could  comfortably  pick 
up  his  whip  from  the  around,  if  he  dropped  it, 
without  dismounting  from  Quilp*s  back,  would 
ride  him  to  the  meet,  and  let  him  see  a  little  of  the 
sport  in  a  quiet  wav.  He  died  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  thirty,  watched  over  and  tended  to  the  last 
by  the  children ;  by  that  time  grown  men  and 


women,  of  whose  early  days  he  hod  been  one  of 
the  chief  companions. 

A  pony  of  a  very  different'  stamp  from  Quilp, 
yet  endowed  with  quite  as  much  peculiar  character 
of  her  own  was  "  Colly/'  She  was  a  blaxsk  pony- 
mare,  who  owed  her  name  to  her  colour,  "  Colly  '* 
being  the  word  in  the  west  country  for  a  black- 
bird. She  was  a  strongly-built  animal,  a  regular 
little  weight-carrier  for  her  size;  yet,  notwith- 
standing ner  depth  of  girth  and  sturdy  propor- 
tionsj  she  had  the  tiniest  of  Exmoor  heads,  and  her 
soft  muzzle  would  have  gone  into  a  tea-cup.  Her 
ears  were  very  fine  and  delicate,  and  so  mobile  and 
full  of  expression,  that  they  seemed  to  be  per- 
petually engaged  in  silent,  pantomimic  talk  about 
everything  she  saw  as  she  went  along.  Her  eyes 
were  very  large  and  brilliant,  and  capable  of  the 
most  varied  meaning  from  wildness  to  gentle 
affection ;  the^  were  eyes  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  gipsy  queen. 

Colly  was  a  pony  of  strange  whims  and  caprici- 
ous fancies,  and  shy,  eccentric  ways ;  it  appeared 
as  if  the  most  tricksy  elves  of  the  moorland,  on 
which  her  youth  was  Bpent>  must  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  her  education.  She  start^  at 
every  flutter  of  a  leaf,  at  every  stir  in  the  erass ; 
her  eyes  were  always  glancing  about  watchfully, 
as  if  she  feared  the  neighbourhood  of  some  hidden 
danger;  she  examined  Suspiciously  every  gate- 
way, as  though  she  dreaded  an  apparition  there, 
and  feared  a  phantom  face  might  look  out  through 
it  at  her;  the  faintest  sound  would  make  her 
spring  backward  like  an  elastic  ball.  She  had  an 
especial  horror  and  dislike  of  ugly  old  women, 
perhaps  because  her  Exmoor  training  had  taught 
her  an  orthodox  West  country  fear  of  witches,  and 
if  she  met  one  in  a  narrow  lane  she  would  turn 
and  fly  at  her  utmost  speed ;  she  would  never,  if 
she  could  help  it,  walk  through  the  mud,  her 
Exmoor  experiences  having  given  her  a  great  and 
wholesome  dread  of  bogs,  and  she  regarded 
all  soil  ground  as  such;  she  would,  therefore, 
pick  her  way  from  stone  to  stone  as  carefully 
as  a  fine  ladv  who  fears  to  soil  her  silk  stockings, 
and  would  always  walk  on  the  edge  of  a  rut  rather 
than  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  proceeding  which  was 
more  exciting  than  comfortable  for  her  rider.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  might  arouse  her 
alarm  or  to  what  she  might  take  exception  as  she 
went  along.  A  white  stone,  a  flickering  shadow, 
a  glimmer  of  water,  any  of  these  things  might 
awaken  her  mistrust  and  make  her  commence  a 
scries  of  strange,  wriggling  movements,  which  are 
just  as  difficult  to  describe  on  paper  as  they  were 
to  sit  in  painful  reality. 

Yet,  remarkable  to  relate,  CoUv,  with  all  her 
skittish  ways  and  whims,  and  all  her  unaccount* 
able  freaks,  was  ridden,  for  many  years,  by  a  blind 
mistress  over  hill-country  paths  and  tracks,  which 
would  try  the  nerves  probably  of  a  brave  horse- 
woman, with  both  her  eyes  shining  bright  in  her 
head,  who  had  been  used  to  Botten  Row  or  the 

grass  fields  of  the  midland  counties.  Colly  knew 
er  mistress  full  as  well  as  her  mistress  knew  her, 
and  her  expressive  pony  face  would  grow  gentle 
and  confiding  the  moment  that  she  saw  her  come 
out,  and  understood  that  she  and  no  other  was 
to  mount  her  to-day.  The  pair  would  exchange  a 
few  aflectionate  salutations,  and  then  Colly  would 
take  the  whole  responsibility  of  everything  upon 
hersolfi  and  would  carry  her  mistress,  as  sai'ely 
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and  easilj'as  if  slie  had  been  sitting  in  her  arm- 
chair at  home,  down  hill-side  tracks  that  were 
nothing  bnt  a  cataract  of  small,  rolling  stones, 
up  lanes  that  were  like  perpetually  goine  upstairs 
under  extreme  difficulties,  and  along  rocky  ledges 
which  were  as  slippery  as  December  ice  all  the 
year  round. 

Bobbie  and  Sallie  were  two  ponies  that  were 
Buccessively  ridden  by  the  same  mistress,  but  they 
formed  a  ridiculous  contrast  in  character  and  dis- 
position. Sallie  was  one  of  the  prettiest,  most 
sweet-tempered,  light-hearted  ponies  that  ever 
cantered  across  a  meadow,  in  her  whole  composi- 
tion she  had  not  a  speck  of  vice,  or  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  a  naughty  trick.  If  she  pranced 
and  curvetted,  as  she  would  do  at  times,  it  was  all 
done  in  the  sheer  merrincss  and  gladness  of  her 
heart,  because,  like  a  young  beauty,  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  able,  now  and  then,  to  restrain  her  feet 
from  dancing,  and  her  slender  neck  from  arching, 
and  her  perfect  shape  from  setting  itself  up 
proudly.  She  was  as  gay  as  a  sunbeam  and  yet 
as  gentle  as  a  summer  breeze;  a  touch  or  a  word 
could  rule  and  guide  her. 

Bobbie,  on  3ie  contrary,  was  a  pony  of  ex- 
traordinary moods,  and  unexpected,  pnckly  fancies. 
When  he  came  to  the  door  for  his  mistress  to 
mount,  it  was  utterly  imposible  to  tell  how  he 
night  carrj^  her ;  it  would  all  depend  on  the  frame 
of  mind  his  lordship  was  in.  If  ho  was  amiably 
disposed,  no  pony  could  go  better  up  or  down  hill, 
over  turf  or  heather ;  but  if  the  reverse,  woe  to 
his  rider,  if  he  or  she  was  not  very  careful  in  what 
they  were  about.  When  Bobbie  was  in  one  of 
his  states  of  snlks,  he  would  allow  no  one  whilst 
on  his  back  to  blow  his  nose;  he  resented  it, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  as  a  grave  personal 
insult ;  if  his  rider  laughed  loudly  he  took  occasion 
to  show  his  displeasure ;  if  the  smallest  unusual 
movement  was  made  by  the  foot  or  hand,  the 
result  for  the  offender  was  very  likely  to  be,  if  he 
were  not  sitting  very  firmly  in  his  saddle,  a  sudden 
flight  over  Bobbie's  head.  When  Bobbie  was  in 
a  gracious  mood  he  put  himself  into  first-rate  form, 
and  carried  his  head  as  if  he  had  a  vast  idea  of 
his  own  importance ;  but  when  he  was  the  con- 
trary, he  held  his  tail  on  one  side  like  the  tail  of 
a  badly-made  wooden  horse  sold  at  a  fair,  and 
endeavoured  to  appear  as  disreputable  a  member 
of  society  as  possible.  There  was  never  any  ac- 
counting for  his  varied  tempers;  the  only  way 
was  to  take  them  as  they  came,  and  make  the 
best  of  them ;  his  rider  gained  a  useful  lesson  in 
the  graces  of  patience  and  meekness,  if  nothing 
else. 

A  sisterly  group  of  three  next  come  cantering 
up  to  us,  asking  for  friendly  notice ;  two  were 
sisters  in  blood,  the  other  in  affection,  yet  the 
bond  was  not  the  less  strong  for  that.  Irene  and 
Hebe  both  had,  on  one  side  of  their  pedigree,  some 
of  the  best  blood  in  England  in  their  vems,  while 
their  mother  was  of  purest  Exmoor  descent.  Their 
appearance,  as  well  as  their  dispositions,  gave 
indication  of  their  double  and  widely  different 
origin.  They  were  fully  a  size  bigger  than  most 
of  our  ponies,  and  the  development  of  all  their 
limbs  and  muscles,  as  well  as  their  long  stride, 
was  horse-like ;  but  their  small  heads,  and  mobile 
ears,  and  large,  expressive  eyes  were  most  authen- 
tic letters  patent  of  highest  Exmoor  nobility.  The 
mixture  of  horse  and  pony  in  them  would  some- 


times lead  to  the  most  comical  results  in  their 
behaviour.  Hebe,  foi  instance,  had  in  her  nature 
a  large  spice  of  the  suspicious  shyness  peculiar  to 
Exmoor  ponies  in  general ;  the  horse  side,  how- 
ever, of  her  family  instinctively  forbade  her  doing 
anything  so  undignified  as  to  indulge  in  the  eccen- 
tric, skittish  wriggles  of  a  terrified  Exmoor.  Her 
plan,  therefore,  was,  when  she  saw  anything  that 
frightened  her,  to  walk  deliberately  backward  with 
a  slow  and  stately  step,  which  was  like  nothing  so 
much  as  the  figure  of  a  minuet  danced  by  a  lady 
of  the  olden  time.  All  the  while  she  was  per- 
forming this|3a^  seul,  her  large  eyes  were  opened 
to  their  widest  extent  in  a  state  of  mingled  terror 
and  wonder,  and  her  ears  were  making  signals  of 
fear  with  a  rapidity  which  outdid  the  telegraphic 
wire  itself. 

Dame  Durden,  the  third  of  the  trio,  was  inferior 
to  the  two  sisters  in  beauty,  but  possessed  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  intellect;  the  consequence 
was  that  she  exercised  the  universal  influence  of 
a  sovereign  mind  over  them.  They  were  her  most 
servile  imitators  in  everything,  and  copied  with 
minute  fidelity  all  her  doings.  If  she  kicJced,  they 
kicked,  if  she  galloped,  they  galloped,  if  she 
stopped,  they  stopped;  they  evidently  regarded 
her  as  the  very  glass  of  fashion  and  manners. 
Fortunately  Dame  Durden  was  a  dame  of  staid 
and  stately  ways,  who  always  led  the  brigade  of 
ponies,  and  led  them  with  the  majestic  step  of  a 
Grecian  matron  in  a  tragic  chorus  in  every  ride 
across  the  heather,  and  thus  she  did  not  seduce 
the  two  foolish  beauties  into  any  great  excesses  of 
ill  conduct. 

Our  pony  chronicle  could  be  drawn  out  to  a  yet 
greater  length  than  that  of  *'  our  dogs,"  but  if  we 
were  to  follow  the  whole  troop  which  come  hurry- 
ing past  us,  our  ride  would  be  a  yet  longer  one 
than  that  of  Mazeppa* 
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BY  COULSON  KERNAIIAN,  P.R.G.S. 

I SEE  men  standing  in  the  world's  wide 
places, 

Who  strive  to  climb  the  giddy  heights  of 
Fame, 

That  they  may  write  upon  her  starry  spaces 
The  memory  of  their  name. 

And  on  each  breast,  in  burning  words  recorded, 
I  read  the  motive-purpose  of  their  strife : 

"  A  woman's  love,"  some  seek  to  have  awarded — 
"  Rank,"  or    Immortal  Life." 

Bnt  as,  with  eager  eye,  I  watch  them  tracing 
The  tremulous  line — as  though  'twere  writ  in 
sand — 

The  record  dulls,  blurred  by  Time's  all- effacing, 
And  stern,  relentless  hand. 

And  one  I  see,  though  high-born,  sadly  turning 
From  'midst  the  tumult :  "  For  the  Master  d 
sake," 

In  simple  letters,  plainly  writ,  is  burning 
On  brow  and  breast.   I  take 
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No  further  heed  of  those  who  beat  and  battle, 
Who  strive  and  strain  to  win  fair  Fame's 
reward ; 

I  see  him  follow  'mid  the  roar  and  rattle 
The  footsteps  of  his  Lord ; 

Undreaming  all  that  in  God's  heaven  above  him 
His  name  is  writ  in  lines  of  deathless  fame — 
The  widow's  tears,  the  prayers  of  those  who  love 
him — 

The  blind,  the  sick,  the  lame. 

Till  last  he  halts  before  a  lowly  dwelling, 

Where  hunger,  want,  and  sickness  late  have 
trod ; 

Though  'bove  the  door  I  see  a  scroll  that's  telling 

'Tis  "  To  THE  UEA-BT  OF  GOD." 

But  he  reads  not  the  motto  graven  o'er  it. 

He  seeks  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the 
dumb ; 

The  door  is  opened  as  he  stands  before  it. 
And  One,  thorn-crowned,  says,  *'  Come ! " 


GRAVE  GOSSIP. 

BY  WILLIAM  ANDREWS,  F.R.U.S. 

CHAKITIES  associated  with  graves  are  some- 
what numerous  in  this  country.  It  doubt- 
less occurred  to  many  persons  that  if  they  lett 
money  and  other  gifts  to  be  distributed  over  their 
remains  that  it  would  cause  their  names  to  be 
gratefully  remembered.  A  few  particulars  about 
some  of  these  remarkable  bequests  can  hardly 
fail  to  interest  our  readers.  The  first  three  belong 
to  Yorkshire.  John  Smith,  of  Acklam,  in  the  East 
Riding,  who  died  in  1681,  left  by  his  will  two 
pounds  i)er  annum  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  to  be 
paid  on  nis  tombstone ;  one  pound  was  to  be  paid 
on  St.  John  the  Baptist  Day  and  the  other  on  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  Day.  William  Rcbinson,  a 
notable  Hull  gentleman,  who  held  the  office  of 
sheriff  of  the  town  in  1682,  and  died  on  October 
8th,  1708,  bequeathed  a  dozen  loaves  of  bread, 
valued  at  one  shilling  each,  to  be  given  to  a 
dozen  poor  widows,  to  be  delivered  at  his  grave- 
side every  Christmas  Day.  In  St.  Cuthbert's 
Churchyard,  Kildale,  a  tombstone  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  Hero  lyeth  the  body  of 
Joseph  Dunn,  who  dyed  ye  10th  day  of  March, 
1716,  aged  82  years.  He  left  to  ye  poor  of 
Kildale,  xx8.,  of  Commondale,  xx«.,  of  Danby  xx*., 
of  Westerdale  x«.,  to  be  paid  upon  his  grave- 
stone by  equal  portions,  on  yo  Isl  of  May  and  ye 
1 1th  of  November  for  ever." 

A  provision  was  made  in  1611  by  Leonard  Dare 
for  the  poor  of  South  Pool  to  receive  a  supply  of 
bread.  He  left  money  for  the  churchwardens  of  the 
parish  of  South  Pool  on  Christmas  Day,  Lady  Day, 
and  Michaelmas  Day,  to  buy,  bring,  and  lay  on 
his  tombstone  threescore  penny  loaves  of  good  and 
wholesome  bread,  made  of  wheat,  and  then  dis- 
tribute the  samo  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  About 
five  centuries  ago  a  lady  left  a  bequest  to  be  given 
away  in  a  singular  manner.  On  Good  Friday, 
annually,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's  the 
Great,  Sraithfield,  drops  in  a  row  twenty-one  six- 
pences on  the  lady's  grave.   The  coins  are  picked 


up  by  the  same  number  of  widows  kneeling, 
having  previously  attended  the  church,  where  a 
sermon  is  preached.  Another  Good  Friday  custom 
is  still  kept  up,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
details.  Peter  Symonds,  by  his  will  dated  1586, 
left  a  sum  of  money  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached 
in  the  parish  church  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard 
Street,  London,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service 
sixty  scholars  of  Christ's  Hospital  are  to  be  pre- 
sented with  "a  bunch  of  raisins  and  a  bright 
penny."  He  also  left  property  for  the  pnrchajse 
of  sixty  loaves  of  bread  to  be  given  on  Whit- 
Sunday  to  poor  persons  on  his  grave  in  Liverpool 
Street.  The  site  of  his  tomb  is  now  covered  by 
a  railway  terminus,  and  the  distribution  is  made 
in  front  of  the  schoolroom  in  Bishops^ate  Church- 
yard .  A  sin  gular  manner  of  distributing  a  charity 
existed  for  an  extended  period  at  Paddington. 
A  paper  entitled  The  News,  of  December  2S,  1821, 
gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  This  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,  according  to  the  annual  custom, 
a  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese  will  be  thrown 
from  the  belfry  at  Paddington  Church  among  the 
populace.  The  assemblage  on  this  occaaion  ib 
generally  immense,  and  a  great  scramble  takes 
place.  The  custom,  which  has  long  been  obserred 
on  Sunday  before  Christmas  Day,  had  its  origin, 
we  are  told,  in  the  will  of  two  sisters  (paupers), 
who,  travelling  to  London  to  claim  an  estate,  in 
which  they  succeeded,  and  being  much  distressed, 
they  were  first  relieved  in  Paddington." 

We  have  found  a  notice  of  paying  rent  on  a 
tombstone.  Pennant  places  on  recora  that  when 
he  visited  Carlisle  Cathedral  in  1772,  it  waa  the 
practice  of  the  tenants  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
who  occupied  their  farms  and  tenements  by  certain 
peculiar  tenures,  to  pay  their  rent  on  an  altar 
tomb,  known  as  the  "  blue  stone,"  which  stood  in 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedral. 

The  sum  of  seven  shillings  a  year  was  left  to 
seven  old  maids  of  Glentham,  Lincolnshire,  on 
condition  that  they  washed  a  tomb  in  the  church 
known  as  ** Molly  Grime"  every  Good  Friday 
with  water  brought  from  Newell  Well.  About 
1832  the  owner  of  the  estate  out  of  which  the 
yearly  rent  charge  was  paid  failed,  and  his  pro- 
perty was  sold  without  any  reservation  for  the 

Sayment  of  the  fee  for  cleaning  the  figure  of 
[oily  Grime,  and  thus  ended  the  old  ceremony. 
Many  bequests  have  been  made  for  dressing 
graves  with  flowers.  At  Grateley,  Hampshire, 
under  the  will  of  William  Benson  Earle,  the 
parish  clerk  is  entitled  to  a  guinea  per  year,  on 
condition  that  he  keeps  in  order  the  bed  of  flowers 
over  the  grave  of  Dame  Johanna  Elton.  Edward 
Rose,  in  his  will  dated  18th  December,  1652,  left 
a  sum  of  money  for  rose  trees  to  be  planted  over 
his  burial  place,  and  for  fresh  trees  to  be  set  in 
place  of  those  that  decayed. 

We  gather  from  a  Cornish  newspaper  of  July, 
1866,  the  following:  *'A  curious  behest  of  an 
eccentric  man  has  been  obeyed  within  the  last  few 
days,  at  St  Ives.  Mr.  John  Knill — first  an 
attorney,  then  steward  at  St  Ives  for  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  next  collector  of  customs  at  that 
place,  and  finalljr  a  bencher  at  Grajr's  Inn — who 
built  the  pyramidal  monument  which  overlooks 
St.  Ives,  left  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  given  to  ten  young  maidens  who 
were  to  danco  round  his  monument.  In  the 
centre  is   a  hollow,  destined  for  Mr.  Knill*3 
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remains,  but  be  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's 
Chnrcb,  Holbom,  London.  A  week  or  two  since 
the  trustees  found  ten  damsels,  ten  years  old, 
witnessed  the  dance,  and  paid  the  girls  ten 
shillings  each  for  adherence  to  Mr.  Kn ill's  peculiar 
wish."  It  is  stated  in  the  register  of  Lymington 
Church,  under  the  year  1736,  "Samuel  Baldwin, 
Esq.,  a  sojourner  in  this  parish,  was  immeraed 
without  the  Needles,  sana  ceremonie.  May  20." 
The  Needles  are  a  series  of  well-known  rocks 
jattincr  out  at  sea  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We 
are  told  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  con- 
sequence of  an  earnest  wish  the  deceased  had 
expressed  a  little  before  his  dissolution,  in  order 
to  disappoint  the  intention  of  his  wife,  who  had 
repeatedly  threatened  in  their  domestic  squabbles 
(\^ich  were  frequent)  that,  if  she  survived  him, 
she  would  avenge  her  conjugal  suffering  by 
dancing  on  his  grave.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  romantic  facts  associated  with  the 
grave  displaying  charity,  love  and  malice. 


MR.  MILWATER'S  PERFIDY. 

BY  UOBACE  VICKARS  lUSES. 


CHA.PTEB  L 
UnS.  MILWATEB  8FEAX8  HEU  MIKD. 

•*  T  TELL  you,  Mr.  Milwater,  I  insist  upon  it," 

L  said  Mrs.  Milwater  in  her  most  determined 
tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  Milwater  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to 
ejaculate  a  contemptuous  "Pooh!"  But  the 
possible  consequences  of  such  an  act  of  temerity 
on  his  part  seemed  to  be  too  fearful  to  incur.  So 
he  merely  answered  his  better  half  in  a  mildly 
protesting  manner — 

*•  But  my  dear,  consider  the  gravity  " 

It  was  Mrs.  Milwater's  turn  to  look  as  if  she 
would  like  to  say  "Pooh!"  But  the  good  lady 
did  not  stop  there.  She  said  "Pooh  !  "  with  all 
the  contempt  at  her  command,  the  which,  par- 
ticularly in  her  intercourse  with  Mr.  Milwater, 
was  considerable. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  you,  Milwater." 

"Very  true,  my  love,"  murmured  that  unhappy 
gentleman,  "  I — I  don't  particularly  remember 
that  you  ever  had." 

This  was  the  topmost  height  of  Mr.  Milwater's 
ezpostulative  capacity,  but  it  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  his  worthy  and  loud-voiced  spouse,  who 
repeated— 

"  I  say  it  again,  Milwater,  I  have  no  patience 
with  you  when  you  talk  about  the  gravity  of  dis- 
charging one  of  your  clerks.  Why,  if  I  were  to 
put  my  Donnet  on  I  could  send  the  whole  ware- 
iiousef  nl  of  them  about  their  business  iu  half  an 
hour  and  fill  their  places  in  the  next  ten 
minutes  1 " 

"I  daresay  you  could,  Maria,  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  I  beg  that  you 
will  not  attempt  to  effect  any  such,  sucn— I  may 
say,  wholesale  clearance,"  said  Mr.  Milwater  helo- 
lessly,  feeling  no  doubt  that  he  had  quite  enough 
of  Mrs.  Milwater  in  his  house,  without  seeing  any- 
thing of  her  in  his  office. 


"  Well,  unless  yon  send  that  man  away,  I  shall 
come  down  and  do  it  for  von/'  said  Mrs.  Milwater 
decisively ;  "  there  now ! 

Gliere  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  conviction  in  the 
feminine  mind  of  the  comprehensive  conclusive- 
ness of  "  There  now !  "  Further  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  male  creature  after  tnat  appalling 
phrase  has  been  uttered  is  simply  futile. 

And  Mr.  Milwater  saw  that  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth  and  that  he  must  collapse,  as  he  usually  did, 
under  his  wife's  cheerful  influence. 

Well,  Maria,  if  it  must  be,  it  must  be,"  he  said 
dolorously,  "but  I  really  cannot  help  thinking 
tiiat  you  are  a  little  harsh  with  poor  Dolling.  The 
old  man  has  been  with  me  for  twenty  years,  and 
twenty  years  is  a  long  time,  my  dear,  a  very  long 
tima" 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Mrs.  Milwater,  "  a  great  deal 
too  long.  And  whose  money  has  paid  him,  all 
that  time  P  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  that, 
Mr.  Milwater."  And  the  good  lady  glared  trium- 
phantly at  her  unfortunate  spouse. 

"  Well— ottr  money,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Mil- 
water  timorously,  as  if  he  were  not  quite  certain 
on  the  point.  "  Part  of  the  expenses  of  the  busi- 
ness, like  all  the  others,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  do  know.  And  whose  money  made  the 
business  and  put  you  in  the  position  that  you 
are,  Mr.  Milwater  P  "  pursued  his  Nemesis.  "  An- 
swer me  that  question." 

"I— I  reaUy  don't  know,  Maria,"  said  Mr.  Mil- 
water  in  wild  desperation.  "I'm  late  for  the 
City  already  and-<-I  think  wo  have  discussed  this 
question  before  without  any  satisfactory  result." 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  say  that,  Milwater.  It 
suits  your  mean  nature  to  evade  the  question. 
But  1 11  answer  it  for  you,  sir,  PU  answer  it  for 
for  you.  I'm  not  ashamed  to  let  the  whole  world 
know  it.  It  was  the  twelve  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds  which  my  sainted 
great-uncle  left  me  and  which  I  brought  you, 
every  penny  of  it,  that  made  the  business,  and 
made  you  too.  My  money,  Mr.  Milwater,  that's 
the  answer  you  shirk  with  your  usual  base  in- 

gratitude.  And  it  would  be  very  hard  if  I  could 
ave  no  voice  in  the  spending  of  it  Twelve 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds, 
Mr.  Milwater,  that's  what  I  brought  you !  ' 

Mr.  Milwater  could  not  help  thinking  that  his 
robust  spouse  was  tolerably  dear  at  the  price,  but 
he  kept  nis  thoughts  wrapped  up  behind  a  bland 
look  of  conciliation.  He  had  heard  all  about  Mrs. 
Milwatei^s  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  every  day  of  his  life  for  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years  so  that  he  felt  that  a 
few  more  repetitions  of  the  oft- told  story  did  not 
matter  very  much. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  may  be  so  " 

•*  May  be  so>  Mr.  Milwater !  I  tell  you  it  is  so," 
said  his  wife,  with  a  decisive  stamp  of  her  foot. 

"  Well,  it  is  so,  then,"  said  Milwater.  "  But  I 
dare  say  that  Frank  is  much  to  blame  in  this 
matter,  and  it  is  very  harsh  to — to  make  Dolling 
suffer  for  Frank's  imprudence." 

'*  Frank  is  not  to  blame  in  the  matter,"  said 
Mrs.  Milwater,  energetically.  "  My  poor,  innocent 
boy  has  been  a  tool  m  the  nands  of  this  designing 
old  wretch  and  his  artful  daughter.  A  perfect 
lamb  amongst  thrj— the — sheep  ;  I  mean,  the 
wolves,  or  the  goats,  or  whatever  they  are.  I 
see  it  all,  perfectly." 


HOME  CHIMES. 


The  "  perfect  lamb  "  was  four  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  SIX  feet  in  his  boots,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  very  smart 'young  man  of  business  in  his 
father's .  warehouse,  but  Mrs.  Milwater  had  her 
own  views  on  the  situation. 

"I  have  brought  my  children  up,"  continued 
the  worthy  lady,  speaking  as  if  tnejr  were  her 
own  exclusive  property,  and  in  that  British-matron 
tone  of  voice  which  seems  to  imply  a  life-long 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  babies  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  allurements  under  the  sun — **  I  have 
brought  my  children  up  to  fill  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner tnat  station  in  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  call  them,  which  in  our  case  is 
wholesale  drysalting.  And  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  not  disgrace  their  education.  And  Frank 
ought  to  make  a  splendid  mariiagc.  There  are 
the  Stubley  girls,  the  pickle  people,  and  Miss 
Woffer,  the  canned  provision  brokers,  and  Mary 
Mincing,  the  tea  merchants,  and  a  host  of  other 
girls  ready  to  rush  at  him.  And  here  I  find  he's 
spending  his  evenings  with  this  wretched  clerk  of 
yours  at  the  man's  horrid  cottage  at  Clapham, 
and  the  decoy  duck  of  course  is  the  designing 
daughter  of  whom  I  hear:  the  audacity  of  the 
thing  quite  makes  me  tremble. 

"  I  am  getting  very  nervous,  Milwater,"  pur- 
sued the  fragile  blossom,  who  turned  the  scale  at 
fifteen  stone,  in  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  "  and  I 
cannot  bear  these  worries.  Dr.  Pectoris  par- 
ticularly cautioned  me  against  worry.  And  1  am 
sure  if  something  is  not  done  I  shall  have  one  of 
my  attacks.  I  am  certain  of  it,  Milwater,"  she 
continued  solemnly.    **  I  feel  it  coming  on  now." 

This  was  the  last  straw.  If  there  was  anything 
in  the  wide  world  that  Mr.  Milwater  dreaded  it 
was  one  of  Mrs.  Milwater's  **  attacks."  These 
mysterious  seizures,  which  upset  the  whole  house- 
hold for  twenty -four  hours  at  a  stretch,  made 
poor  Milwater  the  most  wretched  being  on  earth, 
and  poured  golden  guineas  into  the  pockets  of  the 
neignbonring  practitioners  (indeed  there  was  one 
young  gentleman  round  the  corner  who  lived 
on  a  bibulous  resident  patient  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
water's  attacks),  had  a  curious  tendency  to  show 
themselves  whenever  Mrs.  Milwater  required  her 
own  way,  and  found  it  difficult  to  obtain. 

Indeed,  the  spontaneous  affinity  in  point  of 
coincidence  that  existed  between  Mrs.  Mil  water's 
desires  and  Mrs.  Mil  water's  attacks  had  formed 
the  basis  of  much  scientific  speculation  as  a 
curious  mental  phenomenon  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  gentleman  aforesaid. 

And  Mr.  Milwater  heard  the  announcement  of 
the  coming  "  attack  "  with  a  painful  expression  of 
alarm  on  his  mild  face. 

•*  Don't,  my  dear,  for  goodness  sake,  don't  aiye 
way ! "  he  implored,  quite  energetically,  "  you  snail 
not  be  worried  about  the  matter.  I  will  do  anything 
you  wish,  I — I  will  get  rid  of  Dolling  at  once,  and 
— and  put  a  stop  to  all  this,  I  will  indeed.  Only 
don't  give  way,  my  love.  I — I  must  really  go  to 
the  (Sty — half-an-hour  late,  my  dear,  already. 
Good-bye." 

And  Air.  Milwater  hurried  on  his  overcoat, 
picked  up  his  hat,  and  made  for  the  door  fran- 
tically. 

"  Milwater,"  said  the  poor  afflicted,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  **  I  rely  upon  you. 

**  You  can,  my  dear,  you  can,"  was  the  answer, 
and  Mr.  Milwater  flew  down  stairs  and  into  his 


carriage  as  if  he  were  pursued  by  a  dozen  demons, 
while  Mrs.  Milwater,  having  refreshed  her  jaded 
energies  with  half -a- tumbler  of  sherry  went  tri- 
umpnantly  down  to  the  kitchen  to  bully  the  cook. 


CHAFTEB  n. 

MB.  MILWATER  KBCErVBS  80MB  STARTLING  DTTEIXIGEKCS. 

"  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  "  groaned  anxious  Mr. 
Milwater,  passing  his  hand  frantically  through 
his  scanty  nair,  and  looking  the  picture  of  abject 
despair. 

He  was  sitting  alone  in  his  private  room  at  his 
warehouse  in  Lower  Thames  Street,  and  had  just 
finished  opening  his  letters.  He  had  barely  read 
the  contents  of  any  of  them,  his  mind  being  too 
full  of  his  spouse  and  her  commands  for  the  even 
conduct  of  business,  and  he  now  turned  away 
from  his  desk  and  glared  wildly  at  the  hat-stand, 
which  happened  to  be  the  most  prominent  object 
in  his  direct  line  of  vision,  as  if  he  meditated  a 
murderous  attack  upon  that  inoffensive  object. 

"  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Milwater. 
"  Maria  will  never  be  satisfied  until  Dolling  goes, 
and  Dolling,  poor  fellow,  what  is  he  to  do  after 
all  these  years  P  Bless  the  woman,  she  threatened 
to  come  down  and  discharge  him  herself !  And 
she'd  do  it,  too,  she'd  do  it,  in  a  twinkling.  Shock- 
ing woman !   No  regard  for  appearances  where  I 

am  concerned.  She  is — she  is  "  Mr.  Milwattjr 

looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  institute  an  uncom- 
plimentary synonym  for  his  wife,  but  apparently 
his  customary  habit  of  caution  was  too  strong 
for  him,  for  he  dropped  his  voice  and  murmured, 
"Well,  she  is  undoubtedly  a  very  exceptional 
woman  1 " 

Poor  Milwater  1  Although  he  had  a  great  busi- 
ness, which  produced  him  £15,000  a  year, 
a  mind  easily  satisfied,  and  without  an  ounce 
of  poetry,  good,  bad,  or  indifEerent  in  his  compo- 
sition, he  was  at  that  moment  the  most  miserable 
man  in  the  City  of  London.  He  hated  domestic 
strife  and  terrors,  hated  scenes  of  any  description, 
and  above  all  things,  he  detested  change.  And 
here  was  a  situation  which  promised  scenes  in 
plenty,  and  in  which  he  was  bound  to  figure  as 
the  abused  on  every  side.  It  was  awful.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  must  go  through 
with  the  n[iatter,  and  a  passing  temptation  to  be 
called  to  the  country  for  a  few  days  on  important 
business  crossed  his  mind  as  a  possible  mode  of 
temporary  relief  from  his  troublesome  situation 
only  to  be  dismissed  as  hopeless.  Some  mischief 
might  be  done  in  the  meantime,  and  how  would 
he  be  able  to  meet  his  terrible  wife  in  such  a  con- 
tingency. 

In  desperation  he  touched  his  bell-rope. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Frank  to  step  in  to  me.  Barker,"  he 
said  to  the  clerk  who  answered  his  summons. 

"  Mr.  Frank  is  not  here,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk, 
"hasn't  come  yet." 

Mr.  Mdwater  looked  at  his  watch  and  found 
that  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock.  He  decided  that 
he  must  see  Frank,  and  hear  his  version  of  the 
story  of  his  possible  eatanglement  with  Madge 
Dolling  before  he  interviewed  his  old  and  confi- 
dential clerk,  and  performed  the  unpleasant  task 
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of  patting  an  abrupt  termination  to  twenty  years 
of  faithful  service. 

A  briffht  idea  with  regard  to  Mr.  Dolling  entered 
his  head.  He  would  persuade  that  worthy  fellow 
that  he  had  grown  old  and  feeble,  that  he  was 
positively  no  longer  fitted  for  the  toils  of  business, 
and  that  he  must  at  ouce  retire  on  a  pension. 
Perhaps  that  would  soften  Uie  blow.  Mr.  Mil- 
watsr  could  keep  all  knowledge  of  the  pension  from 
Mrs.  Milwater  he  felt  sure,  and  he  chuckled  quite 
cheerfully  over  the  improved  prospect.  Tnere 
was  a  world  of  comfort  in  the  reflection,  and  Mr. 
Milwater  drank  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  read  the 
Times  in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  Then 
he  had  another  look  at  his  lettors,  found  they  were 
unimportant,  and  as  Frank  had  not  yet  put  in  an 
appearance,  Mr.  Milwater  went  out,  and  fortified 
his  timid  soul  with  lunch  and  a  few  more  glasses 
of  sherry,  a  pronouncedly  cheerful  frame  of  mind 
being  the  consequent  result. 

When  he  returned  to  his  office  he  found  a  note 
lying  on  his  desk,  addressed  to  "Joseph  Mil- 
water,  Esq.,"  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of  his 
manager.  Dolling.  He  opened  it  in  alarm,  and 
read:— 

"  Heliotrope  Cottage, 

"  CJapham,  S.E., 
"25th  May.  18— 
"  Dbab  Sib, — I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  the  serpent  whom  I  nourished  in  my  bosom 
has  this  morning  eloped  to  Brighton  with  my 
only  daughter. 

"  The  natural  ^riof  of  a  parent  and  a  desire  to 
follow  the  fugitives  will,  1  trust,  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  my  absence  for  a  few  days  from  my 
post.  Any  commands  addressed  to  me  at 
Brown's  Hotel,  Brighton,  whither  I  am  given 
to  linderstand  by  the  note  my  daughter  left  in 
her  room  the  runaways  have  gone,  will  receive  my 
best  attention. 

**1  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"Joujf  DoUilNO." 

Mr.  Milwater  was  speechless  with  consterna* 
tion.  ^  Here  was  a  new  and  embarrassing  turn  to 
the  tide  of  affairs !  What  would  Maria  say  to 
this  ?  At  any  rate,  his  old  servant  Dolling  was 
innocent  in  toe  matter;  that  was  evident,  unless 
this  was  a  deeply-laid  plot,  of  which  Milwater 
could  not  beheve  plain  John  Dolling  capable. 
Still  he  might  have  been  a  little  softer  in  his 
description  of  Mr.  Frank,  the  junior  partner. 
This  was  the  cause  of  Frank's  absence,  then 
— the  rascal  I  What  on  earth  would  his  mother 
Bay? 

Without  more  delay,  Mr.  Milwater  put  on  his 
hat  and  coat,  left  word  with  a  clerk  that  ho  was 
going  to  Brighton,  Jumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
to  his  80D*B  rooms  m  Jermjn  Street.  He  would 
take  the  precaution  to  verify  his  suspicions,  and 
not  start  for  Brighton  on  afooVs  errand,  thought 
Mr.  Milwater. 

But  the  answer  he  received  in  reply  to  his  in- 
quinos  for  his  son  was  just  what  he  had  antici- 
pated— 

"  Gone  to  Brighton,  sir,  for  a  few  days.** 
The  audacity  of  the  boy  to  do  it  all  so  openly 
and  with  such  unblushing  effrontery!  Well, 
there  was  no  help  for  it.   He  must  follow  them 
to  Brighton,  and  find  out  how  matters  stood. 


Mr.  Milwater  hesitated  no  longer,  but  drove  on 
to  Victoria  Station, dismissed  his  cabman,  and  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Mrs.  Milwater  : — 

**  Victoria  Station^  2.30  jp,m, 

"  Gone  to  Brigliton,  Im;portant  husineas.  Will 
ucrite." 

"  Mustn't  alarm  Maria  until  I  have  ascertained 
the  exact  state  of  affairs,"  thought  Mr.  Milwater, 
congratulating  himself  on  his  shrewdness. 

llien  he  took  his  ticket  and  a  comfortable  seat 
in  the  Brighton  express,  and  felt  almost  happy  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  perfect  tact. 


CHAPTEK  III. 
THE  PVBSUIT  OF  THE  FUGITIVES. 

The  excellent  Mrs.  Milwater  had  just  risen  from  a 
very  substantial  lunch,  when  her  husband's  tele- 
gram was  put  into  her  hand, 

"  *  Gone  to  Brighton.  Important  business  !  * 
The  wretch !  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  He 
has  simply  gone  there  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
leave  all  the  responsibility  of  this  horrid  business 
to  me.  But  I'll  be  even  with  him.  I'll  teach  you 
that  I'm  not  to  be  trifled  with,  Joseph  Milwater !" 

This  was  Maria  Milwater's  view  of  the  matter. 
And  without  more  ado  she  ordered  three  trunks 
and  four  bandboxes  to  be  packed,  gave  fifty  oppos- 
ing instructions  concerning  the  conduct  01  the 
household  during  her  absence  in  one  and  the  same 
breath,  kept  four  servants  running  up  and  down 
the  staircases  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  fetch- 
ing imaginary  effects  from  impossible  q^uarters,  and 
finally  deposited  herself  in  the  carnage,  which 
had  come  round  to  take  her  for  her  usual  after- 
noon airing,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  entire  house- 
hold. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  follow  the  truant 
to  Brighton  and  to  bring  him  back  with  her  by 
main  force. 

"  I  won't  be  played  with,"  said  the  good  lady  to 
herself,  as  her  carriage  sped  to  the  station.  "  I'm 
not  Selina  Woffer  or  Henrietta  Mincing,  or  any  of 
those  simpletons.  When  I  say  a  thing  I  mean 
it,"  and  a  very  superior  look  of  determination  fixed 
itself  on  the  rotund  countenance  of  Maria  Mil- 
water. 

In  this  excellent  frame  of  mind  she  took  her 
seat  in  the  carriage,  after  worrying  her  footman 
and  three  porters  out  of  their  lives  concerning  her 
three  truulcs  and  the  four  bandboxes,  and  glaring 
at  everyone  through  her  pince-nez  within  glaring 
distance  as  if  they  were  mortal  enemies. 

Then  she  conceived  an  idea  that  the  particular 
novel  which  she  required  to  beguile  the  journey 
was  in  one  of  the  three  trunks,  but  she  was  in 
much  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  concerniufl^ 
the  particular  trunk  which  contained  the  desired 
article  as  is  the  tyro  who  is  set  to  discover  the  nimble 
pea  under  one  of  the  three  thimbles  by  the  wily 
professors  of  that  classic  feat.  She  was  actually 
contemplating  the  unlocking  of  each  individual 
trunk  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  volume 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  she  was  politely  informed 
that  she  would  have  to  remain  behind  examining 
her  luggage  if  her  mind  was  so  bent  upon  the 
finding  of  the  novel,  or,  failing  that  alternative, 
she  must  buy  another  copy  at  the  ])Ookstall. 
This  was  an  extravagant  suggestion  which  did 
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not  snit  Mrs.  Milwater's  parsimony,  a  qnality 
upon  whicli  she  prided  herself,  so  she  sent  her 
footman  for  a  copy  of  The  Queen  and  congratn- 
lated  herself  on  having  saved  a  clear  eighteen- 
pence. 

At  last  the  train  steamed  out  of  the  station, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  perspiring  and  breath- 
less "  Tummas,"  who  made  his  way  back  to  the 
carriage  and  confided  to  the  coachman  that  the 
"  missus  was  a  cruel  treat,"  an  unintelligible 
combination  of  noun  and  adjective  for  which  the 
concoctors  of  slang  in  this  inventive  age  must  be 
held  responsible. 

Mrs.  Milwater  was  whirled  down  to  Brigh- 
ton, extremely  satisfied  with  herself  and  very 
indignant  at  her  unfortunate  husband.  She 
amused  herself  between  whiles  by  rehearsiuf^  in 
her  mind  the  various  attitudes  of  scorn,  derision, 
despair,  and  nervous  collapse  to  which  she  pro- 
mised herself  she  would  in  turn  subject  the  peace- 
loving  Milwater  when  she  had  discovered  him. 
She  even  composed  some  of  the  lofty  sentences 
which  she  intended  to  shower  upon  the  luckless 
wight,  in  order  to  cause  him  to  follow  her  back 
to  town,  like  a  runaway  schoolboy  who  has  been 
caucht,  caned,  and  marched  back  to  school. 

The  indulgence  in  these  pleasant  meditations 
shortened  the  journey  considerably,  and  Mrs. 
Milwater  found  herself  at  Brighton  sooner  than 
she  had  expected.  A  corresponding  amount  of 
trouble  to  that  which  had  occurred  at  the  other 
end,  of  course,  arose  concerning  her  plentiful 
luggage,  but  in  time  they  were  all  deposited  in 
a  fiy  and  instructions  given  to  the  decrepit  flyman 
to  drive  the  lady  to  the  Superb,  the  hotel  at  which 
the  Milwaters  invariably  sojourned  when  they 
sought  the  briny  ocean  at  iiondon-on-sea,  and 
where  Mrs.  Milwater  felt  assured  of  pouncing 
unexpectedly  upon  her  truant  spouse. 

Judge  of  her  astonishment,  tnen,  when  just  as 
l!er  fly  turned  into  the  King's  Boad  that  cumber- 
some carriage  nearly  collided  with  another  anti- 
quated vehicle,  in  which  was  seated  the  veritable 
Milwater  himself — hot,  dusty,  tired,  and  looking 
very  much  in  want  of  his  dinner. 

Mrs.  Milwater  espied  her  husband  in  a  moment, 
and  so  astonished  was  she  at  having  discovered 
the  runaway  so  soon  that  her  sense  of  etic^uette, 
none  too  keen  at  the  best  of  times,  was  quite  lost 
sight  of,  and,  raising  herself  in  her  chariot,  she 
screamed — **  Joseph!  Milwater!  Stop,  stop! 
Can't  you  hear  me  ?  "  and  a  dozen  other  ejacula- 
tions. 

But  Mr.  Milwater  either  could  not,  or  would 
not  hear,  his  gaze  being  concentrated  upon  some 
object  in  front  of  his  conveyance,  which  apparently 
engaged  his  whole  attention,  and  upon  which  he 
strained  his  eyes  as  if  his  life  depended  upon 
keeping  it  in  view. 

To  make  matters  worse  Mrs.  Mil  water's  decrepit 
driver  pulled  up  short,  and  putting  his  hand  to 
his  ear,  turned  slowly  round  to  his  fare  and  said 
with  great  deliberation : 

"  Beg  pardon 'm.  Bather  hard  o*  hearin'  'm. 
What  was  you  pleased  to  say 'm  P" 

This  was  bejrond  all  patience.  Here  was  Mr. 
Milwater  and  his  chariot  disappearing  as  rapidly 
as  a  sea-side  fly  and  its  occupant  could  disappear, 
and  Mrs.  Milwater  was  stopped  dead  in  the  chase 
by  a  deaf  cab-driver. 

"Drive  on,  man,  drive  on!"  screamed  Mrs. 


Milwater.  "I  want  you  to  catch  that  gentle- 
man!" 

"  Fetch  a  gentleman,  'm  P "  said  the  ancient 
Jehu.  "  Which  gentleman,  'm  P  There's  such  a 
heap  of  'em  about  here."  And  he  took  a  leisurely 
survey  of  both  sides  of  the  road. 

Mrs.  Milwater  was  frantic 

'*  Drive  on,  sir,  as  fast  as  von  can,"  she  screamed, 
hurrying  him  onwards  with  her  parasol. 

"  Fast  the  Grand,  'm  P  "  said  the  exasperating 
driver.  **  Vm  a-goin'  past  the  Grand,  'm.  I  think 
I  knows  Brighton  as  well  as  any  coachman  about, 
and  I  don't  count  upon  bein'  taught." 

A  crowd  was  collecting  when,  by  dint  of  frantic 
gesticulations  and  frequent  screaming,  Mrs.  Mil- 
water  contrived  to  convey  to  the  placid  mind  of 
the  elderly  coachman  the  state  of  her  desires,  and 
he  whipped  up  his  horse  and  sped  along  the  road 
follow^  by  a  dozen  whooping  urchins. 

The  chase  was  in  full  force,  and  by  dint  of  much 
lashing  and  galloping  Mrs.  Milwater  was  landed 
abreast  of  her  husband. 

"  Milwater !  "  said  the  injured  lady,  fixing  the 
astonished  drysalter  with  her  terrible  eye,  "  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

Mr.  Milwater  looking  round  in  astonished 
alarm,  and  seeing  that  it  was  his  wife  in  the 
actual  flesh,  he  bade  his  coachman  pull  up  and 
alighting,  handed  his  wife  into  his  own  vehicle. 

"Drive  on,  coachman,  we  shall  lose  them," 
shouted  Mr.  Milwater,  and  off  the  cumbersome 
fly  started  with  Mrs.  Milwater  s  deaf  charioteer 
bringing  up  the  rear,  in  pursuit  of  a  rapidly  dis- 
appearing sociable  tricycle  which  was  ridden  by  a 
lady  and  gentleman  in  full  tricycle  costume. 

"  Whatever  has  brought  you  down,  my  dear,* 
said  Mr.  Milwater  anxiously. 

**Your  perfidy,  Joseph  Milwater,  your  base 
perfidy,"  said  Mrs.  Milwater  solemnly,  rolling  out 
the  terrible  word  "  perfidy  "  with  extreme  unction, 
as  the  one  word  in  the  English  language  which 
most  aptly  expressed  the  shocking  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Milwater. 

•*  I  don't  understand  you  my  love,"  said  the  be- 
wildered drysalter, "  you  received  my  tel^^ram  ?  " 

I  did  sir,"  responded  Mrs.  Milwater.  "  But 
do  you  think  for  one  instant  that  I  am  to  be 
cajoled  by  your  base  subterfuges,  bv  your  paltry 
excuses  P  You  have  a  woman  to  deal  with,  Joseph 
Milwater,  not  a  baboon,  or  a  giraffe,  or  a  hippo- 
potamus, or  some  other  poor  inoffensive  creature. 
Out,  sir,  I  despise  you ! 

"  But  my  dear  Maria^  yon  don't  understaad — ^ 

"  I  understand  quite  enough  sir,'*  retorted  Mr& 
Milwater,  "although  you  may  insult  me  by 
thinking  that  my  mind  cannot  soar  to  the  height 
of  your  lofty  comprehension,  but  you  may  rest 
assured  ** 

•*  There  I  thejr're  out  of  sight—we  shall  lose 
them  I'm  certain,"  groaned  Mr.  Milwater,  his 
attention,  despite  the  distracting  inflnence  of  Mrs. 
Milwater'tf  observations,  still  being  bent  a-head. 

"  I  demand  that  yon  will  listen  to  me,  Milwater," 
said  his  irate  spouse.  "  How  dare  yon  take  your 
attention  from  me,  sir  P  I  say  that  your  coward  !y 
conduct  in  running  away  from  town  is  base  in 
the  extreme.  No  man  would  have  done  it,  sir, 
let  me  tell  you.  But  you're  not  a  man,  Joseph 
Milwater,"  pursued  the  lady  with  withering  scorn ; 
"  it  sounds  like  flattery  even  to  call  you  a  thing, 
but  that's  what  you  are,  Milwater — a  thing]  *' 
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•'Tbey'v©  ttirned  the  corner—there— they're 
gone !  *'  and  Mr.  Milwater  leant  back  in  the  car« 
riage  in  despair. 

"  Have  yon  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  Joseph  P" 
inquired  Mrs.  Milwater,  that  you  behave  in  this 
idiotic  manner." 

*'  I  don't  think  so,  Maria,  at  present,"  moaned 
the  unhappy  gentleman  ;  but  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  soon  I  shall  have  them  driven  out  of  me, 
particularly  if  you  cannot  hold  your  tongue  and 
listen." 

"Hold  my  tongue,  sir!"  screamed  Mrs.  Mil- 
water  furiously,  "do  you  think  I  married  you  to  be 
told  to  hold  my  toneue  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  married  me  for,"  said 
Mr.  Milwater,  lashed  into  desperation,  "  unless  it 
was  to  make  my  life  a  burden  to  me.  For 
Heaven's  sake  be  quiet,  Maria,"  he  added,  as  Mrs. 
Milwater  again  essayed  to  speak,  "  while  I  tell 
you  " 

But  Mrs.  Milwater  was  so  overpowered  by  this 
amazing  display  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  her  meek 
husband,  that  she  had  but  one  immediate  resource 
left,  and  throwing  herself  in  a  heap  in  the  corner 
of  the  fly,  she  flourished  her  arms  wildly,  emitted 
a  fearful  shriek,  and  prepared  forthwith  to  have  an 
"  attack  "  of  the  most  pronounced  description. 
^  "  Don't  Maria,  don't,  for  goodness  take  ! " 
ejaculated  Mr.  Milwater,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
water's  periodical  seizures,  and  immediately  iden- 
tified her  alarming  behaviour  on  this  occasion  as 
a  certain  precursor  of  a  disagreeable  situation. 

"  I  must  rouse  her,"  thought  Mr.  Milwater,  and 
he  forthwith  shouted  in  her  ear,  "Frank  and 
Boiling's  daughter  have  run  away  here  from  town. 
Thej  are  on  the  sociable  I  have  been  following. 
Maria,  for—" 

But,  alas  poor  Milwater!  The  sudden  news 
only  intensified  the  excited  condition  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
water,  and  with  another  fearful  shriek  or  rather 
series  of  shrieks,  Mrs.  Milwater  lapsed  into 
hysterics,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  passers-by, 
the  utter  bewilderment  of  her  husband,  and  the 
infinite  amusement  of  the  elderly  Jehu  who 
brought  np  the  rear,  who,  having  had  experience 
of  the  malady  in  former  days  in  the  person  of  his 
"  old  'ooman,"  felt  for  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
water  that  contempt  and  indifference  which  we  are 
told  is  bred  of  familiarity. 


CHAPTSa  IV. 


now  THE  CASE  STOOD. 


I:^  the  dining-room  of  Brown's  Hotel  stood  a  little 
old  gentleman  with  white  hair  and  a  benevolent 
a8i)ect,  who  looked  like  a  respectable  city  man  of 
the  old  school,  who  was,  indeed,  what  he  looked. 
His  name  was  John  Dolling,  and  he  was  the 
confidential  manager  of  Mr.  Milwater's  drysalting 
business,  who  had  so  aroused  Mrs.  Milwater's  ire 
by  his  Machiavellian  plots  for  the  possession  of  her 
darling  son  Frank  as  a  son-in-law. 

He  was  looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  old- 
fashioned  courtyard  of  Brown's  Hotel,  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  appear  to  be  in  that  state  of  distress 
to  be  expected  from  a  man  whose  daughter  had 
run  away  that  very  day  from  her  home. 


Suddenly  Mr.  Dolling  started,  and  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

"Bless  me!  Why  there  is— no— yes,  it  is 
actually  Mr.  Milwater  and  his  wife,"  ejaculated 
John  Dolling.  "Whatever  is  the  matter?  It 
cannot  be  that  " 

But  his  ruminations  were  cut  short  by  the 
appearance  of  his  emplover  and  Mrs.  Milwater, 
wno  had  alighted  from  their  vehicle,  and  entered 
the  room  in  a  happy  state  of  dust  and  disorder. 
Mrs.  Milwater  apparently  had  brought  her  sudden 
seizure  to  a  termination  before  she  arrived  at  the 
hotel,  for  her  eye  alighted  upon  the  benevolent- 
looking  Dolling  with  tolerable  coUectedness,  but 
she  ^ave  one  of  her  startling  shrieks  when  she 
had  identified  her  husband's  clerk. 

"Milwater,"  said  the  excited  lady,  pointing 
tragically  to  the  object  of  her  animaaversion, 
"  behold  the  monster ! " 

Mr.  Dolling  was  so  startled  by  this  unexpected 
greeting  from  his  employer's  wife  that  he  could 
only  gaze  at  her  in  stupid  consternation,  while 
Mr.  Milwater  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and 
nervously  bit  his  finger  nails. 

**  How  dared  you  sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Milwater, 
advancing  a  steo  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
astonished  Dolling,  ''I  ask  you  in  the  name 
of  common  decency,  how  dared  you  ! "  And 
she  stood  glaring  at  John  Dolling  with  all  the 
appearance  of  outraged  dignity  at  her  com- 
mand. 

'*  I — I  really  think  there  must  be  some  unhappy 
mistake,  madam,"  gasped  Dolling  when  he  nad 
recovered  his  breath,  "  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to — 
to  " 

"  You  hear  this,  Milwater,"  said  the  outraged 
matron,  "  you  hear  the  unblushing  eifrontery  of 
this  creature  and  you  stand  there  silent.  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.  Kemember  this,  sir,"  she  said 
turning  round  suddenly  upon  the  unhappy  Dol- 
ling, "  that  your  schemes  are  of  no  avail.  Not 
another  penny  of  my  money  shall  you  ever  touch. 
I  have  done.'* 

Mr.  Milwater  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  on  hear- 
ing this  last  announcement. 

"But,  Mrs.  Milwater,  surely  I  may  be  per- 
mitted " 

"  Not  another  word  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Milwater 
turning  away  with  lofty  resolution.  "I  will 
listen  to  no  excuses  from  such  a  wretch.  ^  You 
have  deceived  me  grossly,  and  so  far  as  lies  in  my 
power  you  shall  suflfer  for  it.  Milwater,  be  good 
enough  to  request  the  attendance  of  the  chamber- 
maid. We  cannot  return  to-night.  I  will  leave 
you  to  settle  with  this  creature." 

Mr.  Milwater  signalled  to  his  manager  to  await 
his  return  and  conducted  his  spouse  out  of  the 
room,  when  he  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  the 
manageress,  and  Mrs.Milwater  soon  found  distrac- 
tion from  her  numerous  cares  in  the  pleasing  task 
of  setting  every  servant  in  the  hotel  at  work  in 
the  vain  effort  to  supply  her  inexhaustible  de- 
mands. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Milwater  was  returning  to  the 
dining-room  to  "  have  it  out "  with  his  friend 
Dolling,  when  in  crossing  the  hall  he  ran  against 
no  other  person  than  his  son  Frank  in  the  most 
approved  cycling  costume  strolling  in  from  the 
entrance.  He  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  cigar 
when  Mr.  Milwater  came  upon  him. 

"  Well  sir,  what^what  the  dickens  have  you  got 
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to  Bay  for  yourself  sirP"  was  the  father's  first 
exclamatioD. 

"  Hallo,  ffovernor,  what  are  you.  doing  here  ?  " 
said  Frank  looking  up  in  astonishment  from  his 
cigar,    "  I  thouo^ht  yon  were  in  town.** 

•*  So  I  was  until  I  started  on  this  wild  goose 
chase.  And  yonr  mother  is  here  too,"  said  Mr. 
Milwater  in  a  voice  of  solemnity. 

"  My  mother !  What  brings  her  down  ?  Are 
you  going  to  make  a  stay  of  it  ?*'  said  Frank,  try- 
ing another  light  for  the  cigar. 

•*  Make  a  stay  of  it ! "  echoed  Mr.  Alil water 
aghast  at  his  coolness.  *'  Come,  Frank,  you  know, 
this  won't  do.  This  bragfjing  the  T^hole  affair 
out  won't  do  for  me.  Your  mother  is  heart- 
broken." 

*'  Ton  my  soul  I  haven't  the  faintest  notion 
what  you  are  driving  at,"  said  his  son,  after  a 
perplexed  stare  at  his  excellent  father.  "  On  my 
nonour  I  don't  understand  you." 

**  Bead  that  sir,"  roared  Mr.  Milwater,  exasper- 
ated by  this  dull -headedn ess,  first  of  servant,  tnen 
of  son,  into  something  like  severity,  "  read  that. 
Perhaps  you  don't  understand  that."  And  Mr. 
Milwater  having  searched  in  his  pockets  for 
Dolling's  note  of  the  morning,  thrust  it  into  his 
son's  hands. 

Frank  read  it,  and  then  looked  at  his  father 
contemplatively. 

**  This  is  a  bad  business  for  Dolling,"  he  said, 
"  but  I'm  dashed  if  I  know  what  it  has  to  do 
with  me,  or  you  either.  Only  I'm  awfully  sorry 
for  the  old  man.   Is  he  down  here  P  " 

"  He  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Milwater,  who  was  chok- 
ing with  rage  at  his  son's  consummate  effrontery. 

"  The  deuce  !  "  said  Mr.  Frank,  "  why  we  shall 
have  the  whole  warehouse  down  here  soon  in  de- 
tachments." 

"  Now  sir,  perhaps  you  know  why  I  have  been 
chasing  after  you  the  whole  of  this  blessed  day, 
taking  a  cab  from  A—  because  the  line  was 
blocked  and  there  was  no  getting  another  train 
for  two  hours.  And  on  the  road  I  sighted  you  on 
a  sociable  with  the  girl  " 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss  Roller,  a  member  ol  our  Tricycle 
Club.  Her  brother  and  another  young  lady  mem- 
ber came  down  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Frank,  "  we 
came  down  by  easy  stages.  First  rate  run  though. 
But  what  were  you  chasing  me  for,  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  sensible  P" 

Mr.  Milwater  stared  at  his  son  incredulously. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Frank,  that  you  are 
really  not  the  person  referred  to  in  that  letter  P  " 

"  Me  P  Good  heavens,  no ! "  roared  Frank,  and  he 
looked  at  his  incredulous  parent  in  most  undoubt- 
edly genuine  astonishment.  ''And  you've  been 
running  about  after  me  thinking  that  I  had  eloped 
with — well,  I'm  hanged!"  And  Mr.  Frank 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  shook  his  sides  with 
uncontrollable  merriment 

Mr.  Milwater  took  a  seat  at  his  son's  side  and 
continued  to  stare  at  that  risible  young  gentleman 
in  hopeless  bewilderment. 

**  Why  she's  thirty-five  years  of  age  if  she's  a 
day,"  said  Frank,  when  his  burst  of  merriment 
had  subsided,  "  1  haven't  exchanged  a  dozen  words 
with  her  in  my  life,  and  the  fellow  referred  to  is 
undoubtedly  a  German  who  lodged  with  old  Dolling, 
and  who  was  giving  me  lessons  in  the  language. 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  rub  up  my  knowledge  of 
that  beastly  tongue  for  the  sake  of  the  business, 
and  Dolling  recommended  this  fellow  to  me." 


"Then  it's  all  a  mistake,  Prank?"  said  poor 
Milwater. 

*•  That's  just  what  it  is,  sir.  and  a  dashed  silly 
mistake,  if  you'll  excuse  me." 

"  It's  your  mother,  Frank,  with  her — her  usual 
discrimination,"  paid  Milwater,  "and  to  think  that 
I  have  been  thrown  into  this  state  of  mind  all  for 
nothing ! " 

"  The  fact  of  it  is,  dad,"  said  Frank,  "  my  weak- 
ness lies  in  that  direction,"  and  he  nodded  his  head 
towards  the  grounds  in  the  rear,  where  two  young 
ladies  were  walking  up  and  down.  "  Boiler,  Jen- 
Bin  gs,  and  Roller,  the  paper  people  yon  know, 
governor.  They're  a  crack  lot  and  she's  the  dear- 
est " 

"I  daresay  Frank,  I — I  quite  apnrore  of  it," 
said  Mr.  Milwater,  who  was  in  too  mucn  i>erplexity 
of  mind  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  recital  of 
his  son's  matrimonial  designs.  "  But  the  imme- 
diate question  is  what  is  to  be  done  now.  Here 
your  mother  has  been  in  hysterics  and,  worse  than 
that,  I  am  afraid,  mortally  insulted  poor  Dolling. 
I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  the  man,  I  don't,  in- 
deed." 

"  Well,  look  here,  governor,"  said  Frank,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  "  I'll  go  and  settle  my 
mother,  and  you  must  square  it  with  Dolling. 
Tell  him — tell  him  whatever  you  think  of  first," 
said  Frank,  with  a  happy  stroke  of  inspiration, 
"apologize  at  any  rate,  and  ask  him  to  dine 
with  us,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  Where  is  my 
mother  ?  " 

**  Upstairs,"  replied  Mr.  Milwater.  •*  But  yon 
really  think  you  can  manage  your  mother?  "  he 
added,  doubtfully. 

•*  Of  course,"  said  his  hopeful  Pon.  *'  Now,  you 
cut  along  to  Dolling.  Pll  order  dinner.  We'll  all 
dine  together." 

And  while  Frank  went  in  search  of  his  maternal 
parent,  Mr.  Milwater  ruefully  betook  himself 
to  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Dolling  was  still  sitting  in  a  comer  doubled 
up,  so  to  speak,  with  perplexity, when  hia  employer 
entered,  and  making  a  bold  dash  for  it,  stepped 
straight  up  to  him,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"  John  Dolling,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Milwater, 
shaking  his  manager's  arm  up  and  down  like  a 
pendulum  in  his  nervous  agitation,  "we've  been 
together  for  twenty  years,  and,  God  willing,  we'll 
be  together  for  twenty  years  more.  You  under- 
stand me,  John  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir."  I've  always  understood  you,  but 
Mrs.  Milwater  " 

"Ah,  she's  a  very  exceptional  woman,"  said 
Mr.  Milwater,  in  a  tone  of  deep  mystery,  "a 
very  exceptional  woman,  liable  to  'attacks.' 
You're  a  man  of  the  world,  John,  like  mygelf, 
and  you,  doubtless,  understand  *  attacks.' " 

"She  certainly  attacked  me,  sir,"  began  Mr. 
Dolling. 

"  Yes,  John,  she  was  labouring  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  a  misapprehension  and  an  *  at- 
tack.' We  will  say  no  more  about  it;  Mrs.  Mil- 
water  will  ajDologize  handsomely — I — I  believe  and 
trust,  and  if  sne  doesn't,  why,  don't  take  any 
notice  of  it.  Remember,  slle  is  a  very  ex- 
ceptional woman.  And  what  about  your  runa- 
ways, eh,  John  P  " 

•'I  found  them,  Mr.  Milwater,  but  they  are 
married  and  the  deed  is  done.  And  I  am  getttni; 
on  in  years  and  too  old  to  quarrel,  so  I've  for- 
given them  and  sent  them  off  to  enjoy  themselves. 
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But  my  girl  ought  to  have  known  better,  at 
her  age." 

"  Of  course,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Milwater,who 
was  quite  airily  disposed  now  that  his  perplexities 
seemed  ended ;  "  and  we  must  put  our  heads  to- 
gether and  see  what  we  can  do.  A  post  in  the 
warehouse,  John,  perhaps  will  meet  the  case, 
eh?" 

"Really,  Mr.  Milwater,"  said  John  Dolling, 
**you  are  very  kind  " 

"No,  no,  Dolling,"  interrupted  the  exuberant 
dry  Salter, "  not  a  word.  We've  known  each  other 
too  long  for  compliments.  You'll  join  our  party 
at  dinner,  and  we'll  drink  the  health  of  the 
newly  married  couple.  By- the- way,  John,  a  little 
nip  of  sherry  and  angostura  now — eh— what  do 
you  think  ? 

They  made  a  lively  party  at  Brown's  Hotel  that 
evening,  and  Mrs.  Milwater  did  apologize  most 
handsomely  to  her  husband's  confidential  servant. 
But  to  the  end  of  his  days  John  Dolling  never 
fathomed  the  mystery  of  the  motive  which  in- 
duced Mrs.  Milwater  to  shower  upon  him  the  full 
length  of  her  formidable  mind.  And  to  the  end 
of  Mr.  Milwater's  days,  his  excellent  but  unreason- 
able wife  would  never  permit  herself  to  take  any 
other  view  of  her  husband's  journey  to  Brighton 
than  that  which  she  had  so  forcibly  expressed  to 
him  in  the  Brighton  fly,  despite  all  the  evidences 
to  the  contrary. 

And  Mr.  Milwater  at  length  resigned  himself 
in  despair  to  hearing  his  well  meaning  efforts  on 
that  momentous  occasion  described  by  his  irascible 
wife,  whenever  a  domestic  difference  arose  and 
he  was  receiving  his  usual  castigation  from  Mrs. 
Milwater's  forcible  tongue,  as  "the  occasion  of 
your  base  perfidy,  Joseph  Milwater,  which  I  shall 
never  forget ! " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
AN  ENTERTAINMENT. 

THEEE  was  a  pause  after  Edith's  expression 
of  sympathy  with  "  poor  Dick.** 
**Well,  as  papa  said,"  returned  Cicely,  "he 
deserved  no  better  at  her  hands.  He  would  not 
trouble  himself  about  her.  I  went  to  see  her 
every  day.  I  was  always  careful,  too,  to  talk  as 
she  did.  After  all,  I  thmk  Dick  and  your — ahem 
— Mr.  Aylmer  should  go  together — they  are  birds 
of  a  feather." 

"  Cicely  I "  said  Edith  warmly,  "I  cannot  endure 
this— do  you  wish  to  affront  me  ?  '* 

"  Yon  cross  thing  !  I  shall  go  if  you  are  cross. 
Mr.  Pulsford  will  see  me  home ;  then  you  will  be 
alone.   "Why  cannot  you  comprehend  a  joke  ?  ** 

"  I  do  not  like  jokes  of  a  personal  nature,"  said 
Edith  coldly. 

"  Is  she  not  cross  with  poor  me,  Mr.  Pulsford  ? 
"Will  Lady  Mary  get  down  to-night,  Edith  ?  " 


**  No,  I  think  not;  she  has  been  poorly  all  day. 
I  did  not  know  it  in  the  morning,  or  I  would  have 
begged  Mrs.  Pomfret  to  have  excused  me." 

"  It  t«  horrid,  dear,  feeling  bound  to  do  this  and 
that,  what  other  people  choose ;  to  have  to  ask 
permission  in  every  thing— is  it  not,  dear  ? 

"  Beggars  must  not  be  choosers.  I  have  no 
godmodier  to  turn  to.  Those  who  work  roust  not 
grumble— eh,  Mr.  Pulsford  ?"  queried  Edith,  with 
the  slightest  inclination  of  her  eyelids,  and  a 
faint  touch  of  irony  in  her  voice.  She  wondered 
if  her  cavalier  would  defend  her  and  be  her 
champion.  But  no,  he  was  afraid  to  do  that 
before  Cicely  she  found.  He  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  faght  a  losing  battle. 

•*  Certainly  ! "  replied  he,  smiling  obsequiously 
and  faintheartedly,  "  but  where  I  give  lessons  I 
will  assert  myself — they  like  you  better  for  it. 
But  then  it  is  different  with  you.  Miss  Heron, 
perhaps  you  can  scarcely  be  so  independent  as  I 
can  be."  Edith's  lip  curled  with  disdain.  Had 
he  been  brave  he  could  have  helped  her  out  better 
than  that. 

"  Edith  might  have  a  school,*'  suggested  Cicely. 
"  Only  you  see  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  that  and  hold 
one's  head  up.  Common  people  who  have  grown 
rich  will  send  their  children,  and  they  vulgarize 
it.  Dr.  Desforges  says  he  knows  some  ladies  well 
born  who  had  a  large  establishment;  they  dis- 
continued it.  I  expect  common  people  sent  their 
children,  and  the  better  class  withdrew.  One  of 
the  ladies  writes  novels  now ;  I  will  lend  you  one 
of  her  novels,  Edith — that  is,  if  Dr.  Desforges  is 
agreeable,  he  lent  it  me.  But  it  is  very  namby- 
pamby,  dear.  I  like  something  full  of  surprises. 
Should  you  like  to  conduct  a  school,  Edith? 
But,  oh,  it  is  such  a  wearisome  life.  You  find  it 
so,  Edith  ?  Should  you  care  to  look  forward  to 
such  a  life?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  to  look  forward.  Cicely.  But 
I  am  very  happy  as  I  am.  My  little  pupils  are 
good  little  girls  and  very  affectionate.** 

"  But  the  Dean's  wife  interferes  horribly  with 
you.  I  know  she  cannot  help  it.  She  does  with 
her  servants  and  everybody,  and  I  know  she  will 
with  you,  if  she  has  not  done  already.  Papa  says 
the  Dean's  first  wife  was  a  different  kind  of 
woman — Mr.  Edward's  mother.  She  was  like 
Edward  Pomfret,  mild  and  good-tempered,  but 
oh,  so  peculiar  a  woman,  dressing  so  old,  no 
at  all  dressy  like  this  Mrs.  Pomfret.  She  is  often 
gaudy,  I  think.  Haven*t  you  noticed  how  fond 
she  is  of  dark  silks  with  lignt  sprays.  I  can  just 
remember  the  first  Mrs.  Pomfret— her  portrait 
hangs  in  Mr.  Edward's  room.  When  she  was  out 
dressed,  she  was  a  perfect  fright — she  looked  like 
a  Quaker." 

"I  rather  like  frights,"  said  Edith  wickedly. 
"  They  always  seem  to  have  something  sterling 
about  them." 

"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Pulsford,  Edith  has 
queer  tastes?"  inquired  Cicely,  with  a  little 
grimace.  "I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Pulsford  I " 
Cicely  was  completely  victimized. 

"  Really— ah— I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  Miss 
Devensey ;  I  don't  like  interfering  with  people's 
tastes." 

"  Oh,  I  must  not  come  to  you,  I  see.  But  Edith 
is  vain  enough  to  think  she  can  talk  in  such  a 
way  " 

**  Cicely !  "  eaid  Edith,  warningly. 
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Well,  the  first  Mrs.  Pomfret  never  in  her  life 
was  so  good-looking  as  you  are,  Edith  " 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  first 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Pulsford 
seriously. 

••It  was  the  HonouraMe  Mrs.  Pomfret,  Mr. 
Pulsford,"  said  Cicely  tartly;  "some  people 
would  have  said  the  honour  of  knowing  her.  Her 
father  was  noble." 

"  Cicely  says  she  can  remember  her,  I  cannot," 
said  Editb.  Aunty  thought  much  of  her,  but 
she  was  not  nearly  so  old  as  my  aunt.  She  was 
one  of  my  sponsors,  perhaps  you  did  not  know 
that,  dear." 

*'  That  would  be  before  that  dreadful  man  made 
such  work  with  Lady  Mary,  before  the  lawsuit. 
Oh,  you  would  be  so  much  better  off  then,  dear. 
Mr.  Pulsford,  Lady  Mary  had  men-servants,  and 
a  pair  of  horses.  Oh  dear,  does  it  not  make  Lady 
Mary  sad  at  times  ?  " 

"  No.  I  think,  Cicely,  you  make  too  much  of 
our  despondency.  You  would  not  have  us  be 
cheerful.  Talk  about  something  else,  Cicely;  I 
wish  you  would.  You  are  in  a  very  odd  humour 
to-night,  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  you. 
Where  is  Dick?" 

I  don't  know,  and  I  won't  say  where  I  think 
he  is.  But  talking  of  Dick.  Have  you  heard  the 
news?  We  are  going  to  get  up  an  entertain- 
ment. I  don't  know  whether  Dick  will  be  in  it. 
He  talks  of  going." 

"  Leaving  Treminster  ?  " 

"  It  is  allf  udge.  I  shall  not  believe  he  is  going 
nnkil  I  see  his  portmanteau  in  the  hall." 

"  What  is  the  entertainment  ?  "  asked  Edith. 

"  It  is  scarcely  decided  yet,  dear.  Concerts  do 
not  pay  their  way  very  well,  if  there  is  only  local 
talent.  Only  a  certain  set  Will  go,  and  we  cannot 
get  the  Assembly  Rooms  full.  We  have  thought 
of  the  amateur  theatricals ;  Dick  has  been  a  pro- 
minent member.  If  we  wished  him  to  stay  and 
he  had  determined  to  go,  it  would  tempt  him  to 
linger.  The  amateurs  took  very  well  last  year. 
The  Dispensary  is  awfully  short  of  funds,  the 
patients  are  backward,  the  expenses  are  heavy ; 
and  as  I  said  before,  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
people  who  thick  they  ought  to  bo  cured  for 
nothing." 

"People  will  not  pay  shillings  for  concerts,'' 
observea  Mr.  Pulsford,  who  spoke  no  doubt  from 
bitter  experience. 

"  No,  they  will  not,  Mr.  Pulsford,  and  we  want 
the  shillings  as  well  as  the  half-crowns.  Last 
year  they  came  in  crowds  to  see  a  play — some,  out 
of  the  country — ^a  distance.  The  worst  thing  is, 
the  young  men  are  backward  this  year,  none  of 
them  care  to  take  female  parts." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  them,"  laughed  Edith. 

^  Dick  thought  of  engaging  some  ladies  from 
the  Kelstem  Theatre,  but  then  Dick  says  if  they 
were  to  do  so  it  is  just  possible  some  of  the  re- 
Herved  seat  people  would  think  there  was  some- 
thing disreputable  about  the  affair.  Then,  again, 
they  require  so  much  money  to  come,  and  Dick  is 
afraid  the  profits  would  go  in  expenses.  And  it 
is  no  good  working  for  them." 

**  There  are  no  young  ladies  in  Treminster  who 
would  come  forward  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Pulsford. 

That  is  just  what  we  nave  been  discussing. 
There  are  some  no  doubt  who  would  come  for- 
ward, but  we  wish  to  keep  the  company  select." 


Shall  yon^do  you  feel  ineh'ncd  to  take  a  part  ?** 

inquired  Mr.  Pulsford  of  Cicely. 
•*  Oh,  Cicely ! "  exclaimed  Edith. 
Why  not  P    I  have  not  quite  decided  though. 
I  thought  I  would  mention  it  to  you.    I  shall 
mention  it  to  Mrs.  Pomfret.    It  is  for  a  charitable 
object." 

Edith  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile.  Dr. 
Devenaey  was  a  dispensary  doctor.  There  were 
good  salaries.  Cicely's  friends  had  a  stake  in  the 
contemplated  performauce. 

"I  thought,  Edith,  you  might  take  a  part," 
ventured  Cicely  at  last.  "  You  know  you  sang  at 
the  last  concert,  and  accompanied  all  the  songs, 
if  you  remember." 

So  I  did,  but  that  was  so  different.  How  I 
was  criticized  for  my  poor  little  song,  as  if  I  could 
help  my  voice  not  being  perfect.  We  had  not 
Mr.  Pulsford  then,  or  he  would  have  been  an 
acquisition.'* 

**Most  happy,"  murmured  Mr.  Pulsford,  show- 
ing his  white  teeth.  No  doubt  Mr.  Pulsford 
thought  his  services  would  have  been  to  him  a 
most  excellent  advertisement.  Edith  thought  so 
a  little  impatieutly,  but  then  her  common  sense 
told  her  it  was  not  for  her  to  decry  such  eager- 
ness where  a  man  had  to  earn  his  living. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  helping,  Edith,"  asked 
Cicely,  point  blank. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could.  I  do  not  see  where  I 
could  help.  Besides,  what  would  aunty  say  ?  I 
feel  sure  she  would  object.  Again,  I  have  to 
think  of  other  things." 

Oh,  I  shall  make  a  round  to-morrow,"  said 
Cicely,  determinedly,  **  and  gather  public  o]nnioD. 
I  shall  go  to  the  Deanery  first,  and  see  your  Mrs. 
Pomfret." 

"  Cicely,  you  must  not  tell  her  I  am  connected 
with  the  affair,  or  wish  to  be—" 

**  You  will  not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  refuse  to 
help  us,  dear  ?  " 

*•  What  could  I  do?  "  Edith  already  felt  her 
nerves. 

"Take  a  part,  to  be  sure.  I  rather  like  the 
idea  myself,  if  I  am  there,  surely  you  need  not 
be  afraid.    Oh,  the  fun  of  being  made  lore  to ! " 

But  I  am  afraid.  I  could  never  face  all  the 
people.  I  should  forget  my  x^rt,  and  break 
down." 

"Pooh,  that  is  all  nonsense,"  said  the  over- 
confident Cicely. 

•*  You  have  not  asked  Mr.  Pulsford !  " 

"Because,"  returned  Cicely,  "I  feel  sure  h; 
will  not  refuse ;  he  will  not  require  any  asking. 
I  am  confident  lis  will  do  his  best  to  help  ns.** 

•*  If  1  can  do  anything  " 

"  You  hear,  Edith,  if  he  will  you  roust.  I  can 
take  no  refusal  now." 

"  Cicely,  dear,  you  are  so  importunate ;  I  must 
have  time  to  consider." 

"  I  wish  Dick  would  come,"  said  Cicely.  "  Per- 
haps he  will  not  come.  Papa  has  been  talking  to 
Dick,  and  Dick  has  been  away  all  day.  He  went 
off  fishing,  and  I  only  saw  him  for  a  few  minutes 
before  I  came  here,  and  the  foolish  fellow  attaches 
blame  to  me.    If  he  is  idle,  I  cannot  prevent 

Eapa  talking  to  him;  he  deserves  all  he  gets, 
lick  does  not  know  yet  what  we  are  thinking 
ol  doing.  Mr.  Pulsford,  do  you  think  the 
tenor  would  sing?  I  hear  he  has  some  capital 
songs." 
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"  I  will  ask  him.  He  appears  to  be  an  obliging 
person." 

"  He  sang/'  said  Cicely,  **  at  an  entertainment 
away,  I  hear ;  but  there  he  was  paid.  We  shall 
want  him  to  sing  for  nothing,  you  know.  He  must 
be  told  thut,  or  he  may  expect  payment.  There 
wonld  be  a  little  expense.  The  Society  have  a 
proscenium  and  some  scenery;  everyone  must 
tind  their  own  dress.  We  shall  want  some  one  at 
the  piano.  We  might  have  the  volunteer  band, 
but  they  are  such  selfish  men.  They  will  not  do 
anything  unless  they  are  paid.  Four  would  be 
sumcieut  with  the  piano;  but  that  can  be  con- 
sidered after.  They  play  very  nicely,  cornet, 
violin,  piccolo,  oboe.  Dick  would  take  the  second 
violin,  only  he  will  be  wanted  upon  the  stage. 
Oh,  Edith,  I  must  go  home,  see  how  late  it  is. 
Dick  does  not  come ;  he  is  sulkinp,  I  expect." 

"He  has  not  really  quarrelled  with  you. 
Cicely  P  "  said  Edith. 

'*  We  all  disapproved  of  his  conduct,  dear." 

"Poor  fellow!" 
So  he  leaves  me  to  get  home  as  I  can— there's 
brotherly  love.   But  I  know,  Edith,  if  Dick  were 
to  fire  the  Cathedral,  you  would  either  sympathize 
with  him  or  find  some  excuse  foi  him." 

'*  I  believe  I  should,"  laughed  Edith.  "  I  should 
judge  he  had  gone  crazy.  Mr.  Puis  ford,  will  see 
you  home.  Cicely." 

"  Most  happy/*  agreed  Mr.  Puis  ford. 

"  Then  you  will  be  left  alone.  Edith  ?  " 

**  True,  Cicely.  But  then  Air.  Pnlsford  will  go 
shortly,  if  he  does  not  go  now.  I  shall  go  up  to 
aunty,  and  talk  to  her  for  a  little  time,  if  she  is 
awake. " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Pnlsford/*  said  Cicely,  briskly,  "  I 
am  quite  ready." 


CHAPTER  vn. 

nsa  POSSIBLB  FUTmB. 

Wit  EN  the  door  closed  upon  Cicely  Devensey,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  with  clasped  hands  Edith 
Heron  sank  back  in  her  chair.  The  piano  was 
open,  Mr.  Fulsford's  music  sheet  as  he  had  placed 
it— ho  had  forgotten  to  take  it  away  with  him — 
Cicely  had  put  it  out  of  his  head ;  she  had  come 
in  and  put  all  music  aside.  What  a  terrible  even- 
ing it  had  been  ;  Cicely's  voice  had  almost  become 
an  infliction.  If  Mr.  Pnlsford  was  not  disagree- 
able, he  was  taciturn  and  gauche.  Indeed,  Cicely 
had  seemed  to  entirely  appropriate  Mr.  Pnlsford. 
Edith  might  have  ielt  wounded  at  this  had  she 
not  been  supremely  above  such  petty  weaknesses. 
Somehow  she  felt  almost  grateful  for  this  small 
mercy.  Mr.  Pnlsford  might  be  an  honest  fellow, 
but  he  had  not  much  in  common  with  her,  at 
times  the  thought  of  him  as  an  accepted  lover 
weighed  somewhat  heavily  on  Edith's  mind. 
Edith  shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  an 
engagement ;  there  would  be  then  no  withdrawal 
according  to  her  sense  of  honour.  She  felt  herself 
guilty,  tolerating  his  visits,  giving  him  the  barest 
encouragement  to  call  at  the  house.  He  must 
soon  press  for  an  engagement,  and  what  could  she 
say  to  himP  She  wonld  be  bound  after  what 
had  passed  to  assent  to  his  importunity.  He  had 
already  hinted  of  his  aspiration  and  mapped  out 


the  futnre.  She  would  not  have  the  courage  to 
tell  him  he  had  not  gained  her  heart.  Was  it  her 
fault  entirely  P  Had  it  not  been  repeatedly  urged 
upon  her  that  it  was  the  best  thm^  she  might 
expect  P  Even  Lady  Mary  had  comcided  with 
this,  and  painted  a  very  dark  picture  of  a  needy 
old  maid's  lonely  life.  Edith  was  so  accustomed 
to  be  dutiful  to  her  aunt  that  expressing  dissent 
seemed  to  her  like  flying  in  her  best  friend's  face. 
Her  habit  of  obedience  caused  her  to  feel  that  she 
must  not  rebel  against  her  aunt's  ordinances  and 
wishes.  Her  aunt !  even  such  affinity  was  doubt- 
ful— the  law  had  decided  that  there  was  no 
kinship,  or  she  would  be  in  a  more  independent 
position.  Edith  herself  had  doubt  of  the  relation- 
ship. She  could  not  forget  the  dissolute  and 
irregular  life  of  the  man  whose  humour  it  was  to 
declare  persistently  that  he  was  her  parent.  His 
life  had  appalled  her  in  her  childhood.  It  would 
have  been  to  his  interest  to  have  had  his  declara- 
tion assented  to,  it  would  have  been  a  grave 
reflection  upon  him  to  have  confessed  otherwise 
after  his  oath  in  a  court  of  justice.  For  a  long 
time  the  great  difference  between  Captain  Heron 
and  his  wife  was  because  they  had  no  children. 
A  sum  of  money  depended  upon  that,  the  interest 
of  which  Captain  Heron  would  enjoy  until  the 
youngest  was  of  age.  He  was  a  violent,  unprin- 
cipled man,  and  sometimes  his  wife  was  reaay  to 
do  anything  to  obtain  peace.  Captain  Heron  had 
never  favourably  impressed  Edith  when  she  was 
a  child.  Looking  back,  his  show  of  afiection 
seemed  insincere  j  she  believed  it  now  to  have 
been  sheer  simulation.  However,  to  the  last  no 
word  escaped  him  whereby  she  could  infer  he  had 
played  a  part.  The  duplicity,  if  there  was  anv, 
might  have  rested  with  his  weak-spirited  wiie. 
Strange  things  had  been  done  in  the  world ;  if  she 
was  a  substitution,  or  had  been  foisted  upon  him» 
it  had  no  doubt  been  done  before.  If  she  were  not 

genuine  she  was  glad  the  suit  had  ended  against 
er.  If  she  really  was  Augustus  Heron's  child, 
there  had  been  gross  carelessness ;  she  had  been 
most  unfairly  dealt  with ;  her  parents  were  highly 
reprehensible  in  not  securely  establishing  her 
paternity.  But  the  habits  and  evil  courses  of  a 
confirmed  gambler  rise  up  against  him ;  no  faith 
is  to  be  put  in  a  being  whose  every  impulse  is  of  a 
shady  character,  and  whose  practices  in  season 
and  out  of  season  will  scarcelv  bear  the  light  of 
day.  Once  only  had  Lady  Mary  referred  to  her 
journey  to  the  rescue  of  the  motherless  and  almost 
deserted  babe — a  tiny  impoverished  infant  in  the 
hands  of  a  compassionate,  if  scarcely  creditable, 
being,  bearing  the  name  of  woman.  So  terrible 
had  the  picture  seemed  to  Edith,  so  vivid  was  Lady 
Mary's  recital,  so  grievous  her  expression,  Edith 
had  often  closed  her  eyes  contemplating  it.  How 
humble  it  had  made  her !  She  felt  she  could  not 
resent  anything  when  this  knowledge  rose  up  to 
confront  her.  Lady  Mary  had  always  believed 
her  to  be  her  nepnew's  child;  never  doubting 
his  asseverations,  his  oath,  if  Treminster  opinion 
was  honestly  one  of  disbelief  in  him.  Lady  Mary 
always  treated  Edith  as  her  grandniece,  boldly 
standing  her  ground,  her  firdt  thought  the  child's 
welfare.   But  there  was  the  miserable  doubt ! 

Lady  Mary  was  bitter  against  Treminster 
opinion;  she  would  declare  she  knew  what 
Treminster  people  were— ever  ready  to  take  the 
view  the  least  lenient.   While  her  own  fortune 
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remained  intact,  tlie  poor  lady  chuckled.  The 
child,  real  or  false,  should  inherit  from  her.  It 
was  sufficient  that  her  faith  was  firm.  But  when 
misfortune  reached  Lady  Mary,  then  only  did  she 
wish  that  public  opinion  should  go  with  her.  When 
she  found  it  still  remained  errant,  her  constant 
thought  was  seeing  the  child,  now  grown  into  a 
woman,  married  to  some  honest  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman. 

In  her  eagerness.  Lady  Mary  had  perfect 
faith  in  the  Dean's  wife's  representations ;  not 
a  breath  of  doubt  traversed  her  mind  after  her 
first  scruples.  Mr.  Pulsford  was  not  exactly  the 
young  fellow  she  had  pictured.  Mr.  Pulsford  had 
been  a  promising  choiister  in  a  cathedral,  had 
availed  nimself  of  the  education  which  opens 
with  such  a  post;  he  had  become  a  proficient 
musician.  He  had  taken  his  degree  and  gained 
a  medal  at  the  Academy.  The  Dean  also  assured 
Lady  Mary  that  the  young  man  was  a  superior 
person,  and  quite  competent  to  fill  Dr.  Olde's 
place  when  the  old  organist  should  resign. 

Edith  Heron  could  scarcely  withstand  such 
arguments. 

The  Dean's  wife  was  always  contriving  to  bring 
them  together.  She  often  had  Mr.  Pulsford  at 
the  Deanery,  and  she  would  have  him  see  Edith 
home. 

Edith  Heron  felt  that  this  adroit  tactician  was 
urging  the  young  man  to  follow  up  his  oppor- 
tunities after  she  had  impressed  Lady  Mary  with 
Mr.  Pulsford's  good  qualities.  It  was  very  kind 
of  people  looking  to  her  future,  Edith  Heron 
thought ;  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  fight  against 
such  a  cabal  with  such  an  organization.  But  to 
be  in  a  way  compelled  to  enter  into  such  a 
contract  filled  her  with  a  grave  and  undefined 
anxiety.  Perhaps  much  of  her  repugnance  was 
due  to  this  moral  compulsion.  She  felt  she 
could  never  realize  the  romance  of  love  with  this 
proietje  of  the  Dean's  wife.  He  had  few  of  the 
qualities  of  the  lover.  Voice,  manner,  appearance 
—everything  was  against  him.  Still  ne  might 
prove  nimself  to  be  a  most  loyal  husband.  Edith 
was  never  unjust.  Only  she  felt  afraid  he  would 
be  unsatisfied  if  he  gained  no  reciprocal  feeling 
from  her.  But  to  be  poor  and  dependent  all  her 
life? 

Cicely  Devensey  said  poverty  was  unbearable  ; 
Edith  was  fain  to  think  that  Cicely  was  right.  She 
knew  the  strain  there  is  to  keep  up  appearances. 
Even  Lady  Mary's  ingenuity  was  often  taxed,  but 
then  Lady  Mary  had  been  accustomed  to  feel  no 
pressure.  Sometimes  the  poor  old  lady  forgot 
Iier  straitened  means,  and  launched  out  into  ex- 
travagance; as  surely  followed  her  retribution. 
She  retained  many  good  friends,  but  even  such 
dependence  was  most  galling. 

The  salary  Edith  earned  was  indeed  an  object, 
and  Edith  was  only  too  thankful  it  had  been 

g laced  in  her  way.  But  although  she  could  not 
elp  concurring  with  Cicely  Devensey  in  Cicely's 
estimate  of  the  miseries  in  the  train  of  poverty, 
Cicely's  words  and  manner  had  goaded  even  her 
tender  and  yielding  spirit.  Cicely  had  not  in- 
tended to  wound,  perhaps,  but  Edith  felt  for  all 
that  it  was  most  inconsiderate  on  Cicely's  part,  if 
it  was  not  unfeeling.  If  she  had  really  cared  for 
Mr.  Pulsford,  how  Cicely  had  ignored  it. 

Edith  was  fain  to  believe  that  Mr.  Pulsford 
regarded  Cicely  with  much  more  consideration 


after  Cicely's  declaration  of  her  independent  posi* 
tion. 

How  bitter  Cicelv  was  against  that  nnoffend- 
ing  Mr.  Aylmer.  What  other  crime  than  povertv 
was  his  offence  ?  Then  Edith  laughed  to  hersel/; 
she  believed  that  at  one  time  Cicely  had  a  certain 
admiration  for  Dick's  hermit  friend,  overlook- 
ing then  the  grave  defects  of  his  life.  "What 
bitterness,  too,  she  exhibited  when  the  poor  photo- 
graph was  shown.  How  stupid  of  Cicely  to 
attach  blame  to  the  son  for  the  father's  mistake, 
were  it  a  mistake.  How  persistent  Cicely  was 
showing  Mr.  Pulsford  the  view  and  giving  him 
the  family  history  of  the  Aylmers.  Formerly 
Cicely  was  not  so  critical  when  Mr.  Aylmer  was 
canvassed.  Why  had  not  Dick  come?  Was  it 
all  a  tarradiddle  about  this  grave  disagreement  at 
home  P  Edith  well  knew  tnat  the  graceless  fel- 
low was  often  enough  in  disgrace,  T>ut  she  was 
always  inclined  to  believe  Cicely  was  not  a  good 
help  where  lameness  lay.  Perhaps  Cicely  had 
never  requested  Dick  to  fetch  her.  If  Dick  had 
been  absent  all  day  he  would  not  know  where  his 
sister  was. 

Edith  smiled  to  herself.  Had  Cicely  any 
other  idea  in  her  crafty  little  head?  Did  she 
wish  to  tempt  Mr.  Pulsford  from  his  allegiance  ? 
He  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  independent.  That 
which  he  had  he  earned ;  perhaps  the  extent  of 
his  possessions  did  not  consist  in  the  fewness  of 
his  wants.  Cicely's  five  thousand  pounds  had  an 
overpowering  ring.  That  might  be  a  clever  shaft 
of  Cicely's.  It  gained  upon  Edith,  Cicely  Deven- 
sey's  whole  aim  that  nignt  was  bringing  herself 
forward.  Happily,  Edith  contemplated  the  catas- 
ti'ophe  with  suJ&cient  sangfroid. 

"  Thank  goodness,"  murmured  she,  **  I  can  con- 
template being  left  out  in  the  cold  with  com- 
posure." 

Only  she  felt  very  much  as  if  her  life  was  to  be 
a  lonely  and  deserted  one.  Her  possible  future 
without  Mr.  Pulsford  did  not  fill  her  with  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  assurance  and  pleasure.  She  had 
been  isolated  all  her  life  from  any  perfect  confi- 
fidence,  how  could  she  expect  it  was  all  being 
reserved  for  after  delectation  P 

"  I  must  go  up  to  aunty,"  she  said  alond,  "  or 
she  will  think  me  long  now  they  are  gone.  I  can 
come  down  again  and  put  all  these  things  away. 
Mrs.  Davison  has  plenty  to  do  without  the  bother 
of  my  litter." 

Mrs.  Davison  was  a  relio  of  old  prosperous 
days,  an  old  servant  She  had  married,  and  was 
only  too  thankful  to  get  back  again  to  Lady  Mary's, 
her  worthless  husband  having  quickly  squandered 
her  savings,  and  then  absconded.  When  Davi- 
son returned  to  Lady  Mary,  her  old  mistress  had 
not  fallen  upon  her  evil  days,  when  they  did  come 
Davison  bravely  elected  to  stay  as  sole  servant 
So  tme  she  proved,  Ladv  Mary  often  declared, 
but  for  Davison  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  a 
house  over  her  head.  Edith's  willing  hands  and 
heart  eased  Davison  of  many  a  task,  and  often 
Edith,  considering  the  old  servant,  would  attend 
to  the  door  herself. 

Poor  Lady  Mary  was  awake  when  Edith  entered 
her  chamber. 

"  Are  you  better  aunty  P  "  was  Edith's  first 
inquiry. 

{To  he  continuecL) 
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"THE  PRINCE  OF  FABLE." 
A  STORY  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ATALA." 
By  the  Author  of  "  A  Modern  Minister." 

WINTER. 

LONDON:  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-three  :  Dmry  Lane  upon  a  miserable 
winter's  evening.  Shops  were  gleaming  through 
the  mist  with  small  temptation  to  the  discom- 
forted passers-by.  The  poor  drew  their  scanty 
clothing  closer,  for  a  more  wet,  windy,  and  cheer- 
less evening  had  not  descended  upon  London  that 
winter-time.  Here  and  there  a  group,  gathered 
before  the  print-shops,  seemed  oblivious  to  the 
weather,  under  fascination  by  Gilray's  travesties 
and  the  Rich  and  Grarrick  portraiture.  Well 
patronized  also,  were  the  cookery  depots,  steaming 
interiors  tempting  to  the  poor  of  the  region. 
Coffee-shops,  tea-shops,  early  houses,  late  houses, 
and  all  of  them  horrible  places.  Stuffed  animals, 
a  great  feature  of  this  locality  at  the  time, 
supported  by  the  Fancy.  Leather  warehouses,  so 
many  square  inches,  a  whole  colony  above,  the 
entire  establishment  nauseous  to  the  senses. 
Most  of  these  shady  retreats  depended  for  illu- 
mination upon  guttering  tallow  candles,  some  of 
the  larger  stores  being  furnished  with  quaint  old 
lamps,  that  at  the  present  day  would  doubtless 
fetch  high  prices  for  the  cabinets. 

Of  all  parts  this  classic  locality  presented  as 
mixed  and  speculative  a  scene  in  these  days  as 
even  London  could  provide.  It  was  at  the  time 
when  the  City  teemed  with  refugee  French,  many 
of  whom  settled  in  a  colony  thereabouts.  It  in- 
creased the  cosmopolitan  quaintness  of  the  streets, 
and  peopled  the  dull  ways  with  a  vivacious  com- 
pany, well-bred  and  high-spirited  even  in  trouble. 
Booms  over  shops,  rooms  under  shops,  rooms 
where  there  were  no  shops,  were  let  to  the  un» 
fortunates,  and  at  the  time  of  opening  our 
chronicle  were  crowded  to  the  garrets  by  this 
suffering  people. 

Those  were  the  sad  days  of  that  exodus  of  the 
noblesse,  the  pride  of  the  salons  of  Versailles ;  a 


noble  and  brave  race  taking  to  ill-fortune  with 
the  magnificent  aplamb  of  their  order.  These 
emigres  taught,  or  wove,  or  worked  with  indomit- 
able energy,  as  though  crushing  their  heart- 
breaking beneath  Spartan  labour.  Delicate 
fingers  that  had  twined  the  curls  of  the  Antoin- 
ette's proud  children,  taught  unkempt  young  of 
London  back  streets.  Breasts  whereon  Louis  the 
Imperial  had  placed  his  starry  honours,  till  the 
court  was  a  gleam  of  diamond  splendour,  now  bowed 
and  bent  to  the  Gnesse  of  lessons  in  deportment. 
White-haired  empress-like  women  who  had  nursed 
the  little  Due  de  Normandie,  in  days  when  the 
grand  Arch-duchess  leaned  above  her  ladies  and 
her  children  happy  as  a  princess  in  Arcadie,  now 
went  forth  to  nurse  the  common  young  of  the 
common  city  of  the  world.  Grace  of  the  Tuileries 
went  a- weaving  in  Spitalfields.  Favourites  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  of  purple  days,  were  met  on 
dusky  paths  bearing  great  parcels.  The  supreme 
beauties  of  Marie's  Court,  within  whose  powdered 
hair  had  nestled  gems  that  at  this  day  would  have 
kept  them  all,  were  now  brushing  the  oily  tresses 
of  J ewess  vulgarians  of  the  fried-fish  order.  They 
who  had  clasped  hands  with  Chretien  Malesherbes 
now  door-portered  the  bacon-stores  of  Hoxton. 
The  Revolution  had  done  its  work  thoroughly: 
Bastille  stormed,  Versailles  overrun  by  the  Van- 
dals, every  idol  of  aristocracy  broken,  the  land 
cleared  of  its  refinement  and  given  over  to  the 
Babble ;  gentility  turned  adrift  in  London  to  get 
a  living  as  described.  King  George*s  Government 
made  allowance  of  one  shilling  per  day  to  such  as 
chose  to  accept  it ;  but  these  were  few.  With  all 
the  poverty  one  characteristic  possession  remained 
—the  old  proud  dignity. 

The  portly,  loose- tongued  landlady  of  one  of  the 
most  ill-favoured  of  those  dingy  dwelling-places, 
whilst  favouring  a  lodger  in  arrears,  with  a  piece 
of  her  mind,  barred  the  passage  on  the  upper 
staircase.  He  was  a  young  man,  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  whom  M.  victor  Hu^  described 
later  as  of  grave  and  noble  expression,  the  nose 
firm  and  imperious,  the  eyes  haughty,  a  sweet 
smile  occasionally  relieving  the  mouth  of  its 
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Bormal  severity;  altogether  a  head  remarkably 
fine,  and  manner  gracious  and  charming." 

He  stood  three  steps  above  his  landlady,  a  glow 
of  shame  kindled  upon  his  cheek  beneath  the 
torrent  of  her  abuse.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
silver  coin  or  two,  but  he  had  them  not,  and  did 
not  know  where  to  go  for  them ;  these  poor  people 
never  borrowed  of  one  another — it  would  indeed 
for  the  moat  part  have  been  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
He  had  parted  with  everything  but  outer  gar- 
ments, and  the  woman  now  wanted  the  coat  before 
he  passed.  But  ho  would  go  and  try  to  earn  it! 
Nay,  he  must  leave  the  coat — how  was  she  sure  of 
his  return  ? — they  were  a  queer  lot  to  trust,  these 
French  dogs !  And  so  on.  But  it  was  threadbare, 
not  worth  naif  the  amount,  yet  was  something  of 
a  covering  for  him,  and  the  winds  were  piercingly 
cold — would  Madam  reconsider?  Madam  would 
see  him  at  the  Devil  first !  Arms  akimbo,  fore- 
head puckered  with  wrath,  right  foot  stamping 
furious  accompaniment.  Whereat  he  bowed,  with 
the  grace  that  later  became  a  by- word,  and  re- 
moved the  garment.  There  was  glimpse  of  a 
snowy  skin,  dazzling  as  bosoms  of  the  women  of 
his  race,  the  most  ancient  of  the  grandesse  :  and 
a  striped  silk  shirt,  patched  by  his  own  hand 
where  it  had  gone,  with  bits  of  calico  and  print. 
As  he  handed  it  to  the  woman  he  bowed  his  head 
with  sad,  sweet  shame,  and  passing  on  murmured 
with  gracious  courtesy— 

"  My  honour  that  I  will  return,  madam !  " 

Softened  by  the  breeding  and  composure,  she 
looked  down  once  on  the  fair  curl-clustered  head 
and  the  symmetry  of  form  thus  driven  into  the 
pitiless  inclemency  of  winter — she  would  never 
nave  thought  of  calling  a  dog  of  a  Frenchman 
back — but  she  did  go  to  his  quarter-share  of  car- 
petless  garret  and  place  another  thin  old  blanket 
on  the  pallet,  thinking  of  a  big  brawny  lad  of  her 
own  whom  she  had  long  since  tumea  forth,  and 
who  had  never  returned.  She  stood  hesitating, 
dangling  the  coat  on  her  arm,  cross  with  herself 
for  the  momentary  weakness,  then  threw  it  on  the 
bed  and  went  lumbering  down  the  stairs. 

And  he  went  into  the  wind  and  wet ;  the  street 
was  busy  with  ^ople  going  to  the  theatre,  where, 
on  the  walls,  Ejbmble's  name  was  conspicuous 
through  the  haze.  The  large  house  all  illumin- 
ated caused  the  dimly-lighted  shops  to  look  yet 
more  lustreless.  One  of  these  checked  him,  as  by 
a  singular  fascination,  an  old  book-stall,  where 
great  men's  minds  went  for  a  song,  and  tattered 
dreams  were  rated  at  the  usual  estimate  of  the 
vulgar.  But  there  was  one  book  that  he  would 
have  given  his  last  meal  for,  had  he  a  last  meal  to 
give.  His  eyes  rested  upon  it  with  liyid  eager- 
ness, for  it  was  one  of  his  own.  One  he  had  never 
seen  in  print,  sold  for  a  paltry  stipend  for  bread. 
Written  long  since  in  fragrant  aisles  of  Indian 
woods,  with  ink  from  crushed  crimson  flowers, 
with  pen  from  the  plnma|^  of  some  gorgeous  bird 
— written  by  the  chase-Sres  of  the  braves,  upon 
the  flower-stretch  between  ocean  and  ocean. 

And  he  wondered  if  they  who  had  known  him 
afar  in  beautiful  Paris  had  seen  his  book ;  had  the 
dear  old  Count,  his  father,  in  the  stem 

Ch&teau-Oombourg  isolation  P  H!ad  any  of  those 
bright  spirits  whom  he  had  loved  in  youth,  and 
who  had  looked  up  to  him  all  too  hopefully  P  He 
could  have  knelt  to  the  miserly  keeper  of  the  store 
for  that  book^  only  priced  at  a  few  pence,  so  little 


were  French  brains  worth  by  Brury  Lane  measura 
but  the  old  man  was'  pinched  and  wizened,  and 
dreadfully  sharp.  I'his  exile  had  often  cast  long- 
ing glances  at  some  old  musty  volume,  to  be 
repulsed  and  frozen  by  the  keen,  suspicious  loots 
of  the  proprietor.  Yet  he  had  never  stood  like 
.  this,  in  cold  and  wet,  and  coatless,  transfixed,  aa 
it  were,  to  the  spot. 

**  You  are  looking  lovingly  at  the  volume, 
monsieur ! " 

A  low,  musical  voice,  a  gentle  touch  upon  the 
arm,  a  swift  glance  of  pity  from  a  graceful  woman, 
who  had  just  alighted  from  her  carriage  before 
the  stage-door  of  the  theatre.  Her  maid,  a  page, 
and  two  men-servants  awaited  respectfully  in  the 
rear;  they  were  accustomed  to  unconventional 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  their  mistress. 

He  looked  up  wistfully  with  large,  dark  poet- 
eyes  she  never  afterwards  forgot.  Ho  saw  a  beini; 
so  beautiful — she  awed  rather  than  inspired  him 
with  any  degree  of  admiration — she  did  not,  in- 
deed, approach  to  any  ideal  he  had  ever  conceived. 

Before  he  could  utter  a  word,  so  complete  was 
his  surprise,  she  had  slipped  a  guinea  into  his 
hand,  and  was  sweeping  thence  with  a  trail  of 
green  velvet  and  gold,  with  a  flutter  of  perfume 
and  lace,  when  he  gasped — 

"  Your  name,  madame  P  that  I  may  remember 
it  in  my  prayers." 

She  appeared  surprised  by  his  earnestness,  bat 
replied  kindlj^ — 

"  Sarah  Siddons,  sir — and  yours  P  "  by  a  play- 
ful sort  of  afterthought. 

"  Francois  Ben^,  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand.'* 

"  I  thank  you,  sir !  "  And  she  passed  into  the 
theatre  with  a  sweet  smile,  as  though  she  would 
leave  the  happiest  possible  memory  of  her  gracious 
act. 

He  looked  down  upon  the  coin  nestling  in  his 

galm  with  half-dazed  wonder ;  it  was  so  long  since 
e  had  seen  and  handled  gold.  Shafts  of  li^ht 
from  the  candles  gleamed  fitfully  upon  Saint 
George.  As  he  mechanically  tumea  over  the 
coin,  rain-drops  dripped  from  eaves  of  the  book- 
shop and  took  the  lustre  off  his  Majesty  of  corres- 
ponding title— they  might  have  been  tears  on  the 
nard  old  face  in  gold. 

Suddenly,  all  in  a  flash,  a  lithe,  sliin,  dirty 
hand  coiled  up,  and  coin  and  it  were  gone  before 
the  loser  awoke  to  his  misfortune.  Creatures  of 
this  genus  are  so  dreamy  under  falling  of  sudden 

good  or  ill ;  he  stood  now  as  dazed  over  his  loss  aa 
e  had  previously  been  over  his  good  fortune. 
Bless  my  soul,  I  saw- it  done,  sir ! "  cried  an 
elderly  clergyman  who  was  standing  by,  ferreting 
amongst  the  books;  "  saw  it  done,  on  my  word, 
and  couldn't  raise  a  hand  to  stop  the  varlet ! " 

A  kindly-faced  old  gentleman,  who  evidently 
thought  himself  culpable. 

"Why,  surely  it  was  gold,  sir?  I  saw  it 
shine!" 

"  Yes.  it  was  gold."  And  the  young  man  leaned 
languidly  against  the  wall,  faint  and  sick  at  heart, 
80  much  had  gone  with  that.  It  was  long  since 
food  touched  his  lips,  that  book — ^his  book — lost 
through  it,  the  terrible  woman  at  the  lodgings/ 
He  had  not  even  realized  until  'twas  gone  how 
much  may  be  a  guinea  to  the  needy.  It  was  not 
here  as  in  those  Indian  solitudes ;  coinage  seemed 
necessary  for  very  life. 

**  You  seem  cut  up,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
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nervously;  ''but,  my  8on,tbink  not  too  deeply  on 
treasures  lost." 

"  Nay,  honphe,  I  but  thought,  if  I  thought  at 
all,  that  had  the  thief  but  known  my  need,  his 
hand  would  not  have  done  this  cruel  thing.'* 

The  clergyman  was  struck  by  the  passionate 
sadness,  yet  withal  unruffled,  reposeful  weariness 
of  the  reply. 

"  You  are  unfortunate." 

"  I  am  fortunate— I  am  dying  I As  though  in 
confirmation,  he  sank  upon  the  muddy  pavement ; 
weakness,  fatigue,  and  recent  incidents  had  proved 
too  excessive  a  strain  upon  the  sensitively-delicate 
frame. 

The  old  man  lifted  the  tangle  of  curls,  raised 
the  head  to  his  knee,  and  calling  to  the  wizened 
owner  of  the  booli  stall,  said — 

"  May  I  carry  the  youth  into  your  house,  friend, 
until  I  can  have  bun  removed  P  You  know  me 
by  sight ;  I  have  dealt  with  you  for  years." 

"  Ab  if  there  was  enough  got  out  o*  books  to 
open  a  hotel  on ;  I  take  oath  by  Solomon  we  loses 
by  every  book  we  sells.  Don't  us  P  "  to  his  fac- 
simile m  female,  who  came  trotting  up  to  see 
what  book  was  stolen  this  time. 

**  Go  for  a  coach !  "  cried  the  minister  angrily 
to  one  of  the  staring  bystanders,  who,  with  hands 
in  pockets,  remained  fixed. 

"  It's  loikely  I's  ^oing  a-running  for  coaches, 
Srwasting  master's  time,  if  I  ain't  rewarded ! '' 

Bring  up  the  coach,  good  fellow,  and  I  will  see 
to  the  reward ;  and  quick,  or  my  " 

The  words  were  lost ;  tne  clown  had  hurried  on 
to  the  chief  entrance  of  the  theatre,  where  the 
vehicles  were  setting  down  visitors,  and  presently 
returned  with  a  hackney-coach  to  the  central 
objects  of  an  interested  and  inevitable  crowd. 

The  clergyman  had  doffed  his  own  overcoat, 
and  fastened  it  round  the  girl-like  throat  of  the 
unfortunate  being  exposed  upon  the  London 
pavement.  He  was  interested  and  affected  by 
the  plight  one  of  evident  refinement  should  thus  be 
brought  to.  The  worthy  pastor  seldom  made  the 
journey  to  town,  which  he  detested  for  the  one 
fact  of  its  misery;  but  never  did  so  without 
actively  exerting  himself  in  the  cause  of  some 
unfortunate  or  other. 

A  roll  of  written  paper  had  fallen  from  the 
young  man's  vest,  wnere  it  had  been  treasured 
next  his  heart,  the  safest  place  in  those  troublous 
times,  as  he  knew  by  sore  experience.  At  the 
head  of  this  precious  manuscript  the  old  man  read 
a  word  which  caused  him  much  perplexity — 
"Atala." 


RxTFPOtK :  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four;  Beccles  Vicarage;  in  the  study.  Musty- 
backed  old  tomes  from  floor  to  ceiling;  oak 
wainscots;  a  mulberry-coloured  carpet;  black 
marble  and  bronze  ornamentation  on  tne  mantel, 
a  hage  old-fashioned  chimney-place ;  upon  a 
sideboard  a  lamp  of  antique  workmanship;  a 
great  basket  below  the  table  filled  with  waste 
scraps,  cuttings,  and  corrected  sheets  of  writing. 
Carved  oak  chairs ;  much  black  leather  work ;  a 
mulberry  hearth-rug,  upon  which  is  a  large  black 
dog  asleep.  Upon  a  cabinet  dating  from  Queen 
Ajme's  day,  a  mixed  array  of  antiquities,  old 
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bronzes,  a  few  invaluable  cameos,  fossils,  minerals, 
bugs,  moths,  dragon-fiies  from  all  sorts  of  sluggish 
meres,  and  shells  of  weird  design.  Upon  a  dark 
inlaid  table,  constructed  to  take  the  bareness  off  a 
comer,  some  rare  missals,  Church  Services  from 
James's  day,  and  a  family  Bible  like  a  saddle. 
One  painting  over  the  mantel,  but  the  age  and 
indistinctness  prevented  any  one,  from  the  owner 
downwards,  discovering  its  design.  A  large 
window  to  the  ground,  the  dense  folds  of  mulberry- 
coloured  curtains  framing  an  enchanting  picture, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  gloomy  old  study.  A 
wilderness  of  garden,  a  perfect  waste  of  wDd 
flowers,  and  ferns  grown  lofty  as  the  shrubs, 
which  thejr  folded  over  and  seemed  protecting 
with  audacious  innocence  :  bushes  and  weeds  in  a 
maze  of  luxuriant  neglect,  moss  of  the  richest  pile 
in  every  direction :  no  bloom  as  yet  save  primroses 
thick  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  banks  of  violets 
at  foot  of  each  old  tree,  and  these  were  clustered 
about  with  verdure  prodigal  as  in  some  Indian 
jungle. 

How  the  lonely  amanuensis  of  the  old  vicar, 
who  occupied  that  room  day  after  day  at  the 
tedious  copyiuff  and  compiling  he  had  been  glad 
to  accept,  loved  that  waste  bit  of  garden  to  which 
his  window  opened!  Ever  and  anon  he  would 
look  up  from  the  writing,  from  the  musty  folios 
and  pages  yellow  with  age,  and  his  eye  would 
traverse  the  wilderness  with  a  dreamy  happiness, 
recollection  of  the  vast  flower-land  between  th<» 
oceans  rising  like  a  miraged  pain. 

Yes,  he  was  happy ;  days  were  no  longer  spec- 
tral horrors,  grey  and  grim  with  a  succession  of 
hardships.  This  work  was  sweet  to  him,  if  only 
for  the  gratitude  he  experienced  towards  his  bene- 
factor. He  had  another,  and  more  sacred  joy 
nestling  at  his  heart  apart  from  this  devoted 
service  of  penmanship,  for  he  had  discovered  the 
ideal  of  which  until  this  he  had  but  dimly  dreamed, 
the  poetic  conception  of  his  "  Atala ;  '  nursed  in 
swart  forests  beneath  crimson  skies,  on  stretches 
of  Savanna  by  hot  slow  streams,  through  leopard 
haunts,  on  prairie  ways  where  no  object  broke  the 
view  that  seemed  to  reach  infinity,  in  oaves  where 
the  lion  whelps  glared  upon  his  thoughtful  face, 
on  great  rough  rocken  hills  where  his  poniard  had 
carved  a  cross  while  his  mind  was  busy  with  the 
germs  of  the  Oenie  du  Chriatianigme ;  at  last, 
and  here  in  this  c[uiet  country  house. 

The  antiquaries  of  Suffolk  were  proud  to 
number  the  old  clergyman  amongst  their  number ; 
»Mid  his  time  was  divided  between  his  parish  and 
his  hobby,  visiting  his  poor,  and  searching  hia 
fields  for  meteoric  stones ;  exploring  old  ruins,  or 
leisurely  turning  over  the  contents  of  dusty  book- 
stalls; or  diving  to  fathomless  recesses  of  historic 
libraries,  or  sleeping  away  the  hours  in  his  old- 
fashioned  dining-room  $  he  had  very  Uttle  to  keep 
him  at  home,  and  so  long  as  that  voluminous 
"History  of  Suffolk"  was  progressing  satis- 
factorily it  was  all  he  had  to  trouble  about.  He 
had  devoted  years  to  this  work ;  it  was  a  creed 
with  the  old  man  to  produce  but  one  work — so 
that  work  be  producm  with  care;  and  thi^ 
History  of  his  county  is  valued  to  this  time  as  a 
standard  work.  To  many  it  will  be  additionally 
valuable  when  they  know  that  the  Yicomte  Ben4 
de  Chateaubriand  hereon  bestowed  the  labour  of 
many  days  and  nights. 

One  afternoon,  writing  in  the  study,  he  heard 
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t]ie  jog-trot  of  a  pony  and  tho  roll  of  wheels  upon 
the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house,  followed  by  the 
stopping  of  an  ancient  barouche,  the  sound  of 
which  was  familiar  as  an  oft-heard  song.  It  was 
the  carriage  of  the  vicar's  old  friend,  Mr.  Ives, 
rector  of  the  adjoining  parish,  who  had  made  the 
customary  call  after  luncheon.  Rent's  heart  beat 
quicker,  as  a  blot  of  ink  fell  from  the  quill  upon 
the  zig-zag  of  penmanship,  for  M.  le  Vicomte 
Chateaubriand  went  "  across  country  '*  behind  his 
qnill.  His  face  flushed  hot,  and  when  a  servant 
came  and  said  he  was  wanted  in  the  library,  he 
had  to  stoop  low  to  hide  an  embarrassment  the 
menial  mind  would  have  accounted  guilt.  He 
drew  his  handsome  self  up  quietly,  but  withal 
with  quaking. 

Mr.  Ives  had  shown  great  regard  for  his  friend's 
assistant.  He  had  been  taken  by  the  nameless 
charm  which  won  upon  everybody.  The  blending 
of  refinement,  good  breeding,  and  genius,  accom- 
panied by  the  grace  of  habitual  serenity,  quite 
stole  upon  the  rector's  heart,  and  he  delighted  to 
have  tne  young  man  at  his  house,  feeling,  more- 
over that  the  several  members  of  his  family  pro- 
fited thereby.  Anything  more  delightful  than 
these  informal  reunions  cannot  well  be  conceived, 
and  it  never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  the 
worthy  divine  that  this  sort  of  intimacy  was 
attended  with  risk.  The  young  people  had  been 
thrown  together  certainly,  botanizing,  wild-flower 
and  fern  gathering,  sketching,  geologizing,  and 
the  rest  of  pleasant  country  amusements,  but 
then  his  beautiful  daughter  was  a  mere  child,  an 
ordinary  pupil,  with  a  governess  vet  at  her  pina- 
fore-stnng,  and  the  rector  looked  on  it  as  rather 
a  privilege,  gaining  this  scholarly  young  tutor  for 
nothing ;  why,  he  spoke  languages  without  num- 
ber, and  there  was  nothing  he  did  not  know ! 

It  was  the  old  sweet  legend  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise  repeated  in  its  innocence,  with  occasional 
variations  in  favour  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 

Then  lo!  Mademoiselle  is  seen  in  tears;  and, 
being  taxed,  is  found  in  love !  A  written  story 
has  been  entrusted  to  her  secret  care,  presumably 
for  private  study,  it  bears  the  startling  title 

Atala." 

Thea  a  pretty  set-out  ensues  at  home,  and  all 
the  blame,  of  course,  falls  sharp  on  that  design- 
ing tutor :  and  the  old  pony  is  harnessed,  and 
indignant  ecclesiasticus  goes  rumbling  in  the  old 
barouche,  with  her  in  mighty  grief,  over  to  the 
traitor's  camp,  there  to  bid  farewell  for  ever. 

Unaware  of  all  there  passing,  Chateaubriand 
betook  himself  with  deference  to  the  library ;  light 
in  the  eye,  love  on  the  lips ;  to  be  chilled  by  the 
iciness  of  his  reception.  It  flashed  upon  him  in 
a  moment,  and  he  bowed  with  calm  composure 
although  the  hands,  wont  to  be  extendea  with 
kindliest  of  greeting,  were  rigid  and  clenched. 
Having  nought  to  be  ashamed  of,  he  who  had 
been  the  soul  of  honour  when  with  lovely  Indian 
maidens  whom  he  had  rescued  from  captors,  and 
travelled  long  leagues  of  lonely  ways  to  restore  to 
their  people,  now  awaited  any  accusation  calmly, 
since  guiltless,  he  was  fearless ;  but  for  his  love's 
sake  was  tremulous.  He  was  so  unlearned  in  the 
frigid  courtesies,  his  cool  reception  more  surprised 
than  overwhelmed  him. 

Then  the  aggrieved  rector  spolco.  and  by  the 
measured  emphasis,  he  knew  that  hid  dr. -am  was 
ended* 


"So,  young  man,  it  seems,  in  spite  of  onr 
good  impressions,  we  are  deceived  in  yon  after 
all !  You  have  abused  the  confidence  my  friend 
and  myself  have  placed  in  yon.  Taking  mean 
advantage  of  being  so  much  m  the  company  of 
my  dear  daughter,  you  have  won  her  young  aiffec- 
tions,  and  have  lent  her  writings  unfit  for  any 
pure-minded  child's  perusal — writings  evidently 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  since  in  them  you  have 
profaned  m^  daughter's  graces.  By  thus  insi- 
diously winning  my  daughter's  love  you  have  eom- 

Eromised  her  peace  of  mind  and  the  happiness  of 
er  family ;  you  have,  indeed,  broken  the  unity 
of  our  household.  But  it  w  well  you  should  know 
that  this  child  of  our  affection  is  awakened  in 
snificient  time  to  the  treachery  of  which  yon  have 
been  guilty !  I  cannot  tell  the  view  my  esteemed 
friend  takes  of  your  conduct,  but  allow  me  to  say, 
sir,  that  in  my  eyes,  and  in  the  eves  of  mj  family, 
you  are  disgraced  irretrievably !  * 

Ren^  had  never  possessed  excessive  love  for  the 
English  language ;  this  tirade  confirmed  his  dis- 
taste. 

He  looked  in  vain  for  a  glance  of  sympathy 
from  her.  With  that  as  encouragement  hewoul^ 
have  replied,  with  as  straightforward  decision  and 
with  addition  of  politeness.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
painfully  upon  the  carpet,  he  could  see  they  were 
red  with  weeping,  he  could  see  her  features  wear- 
ing an  expression  of  wounded  pride.  He  looked 
the  same  instant  over  to  where  his  patron  and 
benefacter  remained  mute,  nervously  kicking  at 
a  hassock. 

Only  the  rector  spoke,  looked ;  rentless,  inex- 
orable. 

It  was  all  very  strange  to  him.  These  gentle- 
men were  so  different  to  the  mild-eyed,  soft- voiced 
Cur^  of  St.  Malo,  who,  even  when  he  stole  the 
apples,  had  kissed  the  beautiful  boy  face  with  never 
a  chiding  word ;  to  the  kindly  Benedictines  who:» 
prior  ever  forgave  so  readily  ;  it  was  all  unlike ; 
and  yet,  having  found  the  world  hard  and  bitter 
and  cold  in  more  lands  than  one,  he  met  the 
trouble  with  dignity.  Yet  no  incident  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  had  more  app^ed  hiui,  not  even 
on  that  day  when  he  saw  the  Bastille  stormed, 
not  all  the  memorable  service  with  Condi's  army, 
not  the  siege  of  Thionville,  where  wounded  he  had 
fallen,  one  ideal  form  before  his  glazing  eyes,  that 
mystic  name  upon  his  heart — Ataul! 

A  side  glance  to  her  face  again,  with  hungering 
hope  of  one  faint  look  of  lovo  and  pity.  Not  one. 
Cold  as  the  rest !  Then  be  said  with  charming 
simplicity, — 

"  I  am  sorry — I  do  not  understand  your  conn- 
try.  I  am  unconscious  of  transgression — of  break- 
ing unity—of  insidiously  winning  that  which,  if 
not  bestowed  spontaneously,  is  valueless.  I  will 
save  you  further  anxiety,  sir,  by  returning  to  the 
city  from  whence  this  noble  and  good  benefactor 
did  take  me.  To  him  my  life's  gratitode  is  doe, 
to  you  my  life's  esteem ;  you  will  think  better  of 
this.  Miss  Ives,  adieu !  You  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  Ren^  de  Chateaubriand."  Before  they 
could  interpose  he  had  fallen  upon  one  knee  and 
imprinted  a  knightly  kiss  upon  ner  hand,  and  he 
had  quitted  the  chamber  on  the  instant. 

**  Bless  my  soul !  I  saw  him  do  it,  and  on  my 
word  I  couldn't  move  a  step  to  prevent  it ! " 

Much  flurried,  the  Vicar  sank  back  in  an  easy 
chair,  wiping  his  brow  with  his  latest  purchase 
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from  the  smngglers.  Mr.  Ives  remained  standing 
upon  the  hearth-rug,  hands  tightly  clasped  be- 
hind, for  really  this  scene  caused  him  more  pain 
than  it  did  any  of  the  actors  concerned.  He  had 
loved  that  misguided  young  man  as  his  own  son. 

With  hand  on  breast  and  bowing  low,  as  he  had 
bowed  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVL,  Chateaubriand 
retired. 

His  hat  was  hanging  in  the  hall.  He  brought 
nothing,  could  take  nothing.  For  the  quiet  mul- 
berry suit  he  stood  up  in,  and  for  the  food  supplied 
him  since  an  inmate  there,  he  had  given  more  than 
equivalent. 

So  he  passed  forth  from  the  home  he  had  loved 
as  he  had  loved  none  on  earth,  from  the  dark  com- 
fort and  lettered  dignity  of  the  peaceful  old  study, 
his  quill  left  upon  the  manuscript ;  even  a  word  un- 
finished. From  the  sweet  languor  of  the  wilderness 
of  bloom,  for  the  life  of  him  unable  to  pass  those 
violets  without  stooping  to  one  last  waft  of  what 
seemed  now  an  incense  of  pain. 

**  Fran9ois  I  Francois !  '*  It  was  the  old  clergy • 
man  trotting  in  and  out  amongst  the  beds,  coming 
up  with  him  by  the  garden-gate. 

"  Why,  bless  me,  boy,  what's  all  this  tantrum  ? 
"Who'd  have  thought  you  were  in  earnest  ?  There's 
no  necessity  for  this,  it's  all  a  mistake,  and  can  be 
set  right,  when  my  friend  is  cool.  I  am  sure, 
already,  he  shows  signs  of  relenting;  comeback 
at  once,  there's  a  dear  fellow." 

But  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  chivalry 
of  his  order.  Gracefully,  and  with  a  world  of 
reverence  in  the  action,  he  raised  the  pastor's  hand 
to  his  lips.  All  the  gratitude  for  all  the  happy 
months  came  out  iu  that,  and  the  old  man  was 
much  moved,  but  vexed  when  he  opened  the  gate 
to  pass  out. 

"  Bless  me,  sir !  If  we  were  all  to  be  flying  off 
at  a  tangent  like  this,  what  would  the  world  come 
to  P  Just  like  your  people,  so  impulsive  and  head- 
strong. But  if  you're  bent  on  it,  take  this,  for- 
gotten in  yourhurry-skurry,  and,  please  God,  next 
time  you  come  to  Beccles  you'll  nave  found  your 
reason !   Adieu,  my  love  goes  with  you." 

Out  of  breath  the  pastor  leaned  against  the 
wall,  where  in  summer  a  trail  of  nectarines 
garnitured  the  boundary  of  his  enclosure.  Fran- 
cois had  been  standing  with  his  hat  raised,  he  fell 
upon  one  knee  and  seized  the  other's  hand,  crying 
passionately, — 

"  You  do  not  know  what  I  am  suffering — do 
not  entreat  me  to  stay — God  bless  and  reward  you 
for  all  your  goodness !  Give  me  your  blessing, 
father.*  Looking  up  in  the  old  moist  eyes  below 
shaggy  brows  of  whitest  hair,  with  so  wistfully 
yearning  a  gaze  that  the  other  bent  on  the  instant, 
threw  his  arms  about  the  slender  neck,  and  blessed 
his  friend  with  broken  utterance. 

Beyond,  in  the  quiet  of  Suffolk  lanes,  with  only 
the  grazing  cattle  to  witness  his  struggle,  poor, 
sensitive,  girlish,  yet  lion-proud  Chateaubriand 
set  between  that  too  short  period  of  his  happiness 
and  the  strange  unknown  future,  a  face  and  a  form 
that  had  been  indelibly  printed  upon  his  heart, 
although  not  in  the  light  of  love — rather  with  that 
dim  awe  and  idealism  of  worship  his  boyhood  had 
experienced  for  his  stately  Queen. 

It  was  the  imposing  presence  of  his  vision  of  an 
instant,  on  that  dreaclful  night  in  Drury  Lane. 
Save  only  her  name,  ho  knew  nothing  of  this 
gracious  woman ;  but  the  instincts  which  come  to 


one  in  trouble  told  him  she  mi^ht  prove  his  friend. 
He  would  seek  her  out,  solicit  her  interest,  she 
must  have  high  influence ;  would,  perhaps,  obtain 
for  him  a  position  of  trust,  eay  as  secretary  to 
some  gentleman,  one  who  would  be  quick  to  ap- 
preciate such  service  as  he  could  offer. 

The  young  lambs  came  frisking  almost  to  the 
stile  whereon  he  was  sitting,  thinking  out  his 
plans.  Birds  were  piping  away  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine  from  amongst  the  tender  foliage.  The 
moss  seemed  of  a  newer  gi'een,  and  the  little 
springtide  wild  flowers  of  a  fairness  unknown 
before.  Chateaubriand  loved  the  spring ;  it  was 
to  him  the  charm-time  of  the  year,  his  darling 
among  the  seasons.  Summer  was  too  sensuous, 
autumn  too  melancholy,  winter  too  cruel ;  it  was 
spring,  with  its  sweet,  fresh  tenderness  and  inno- 
cent beauty,  realized  to  a  breath,  to  a  hue,  his 
joy  amidst  the  days.  Its  keener  air  made  him 
Hue ;  its  fragrance  was  thrilling  after  the  faint 
incense  of  dead  autumn.  This  poet  abhorred 
aught  approaching  to  decay,  save  politics ;  to  age, 
save  arcnitecture  and  maternity.  Thus  the  read- 
ing of  his  Memoires  d'outre  Tombe  is  wondrous 
sad. 

Een^  continued  his  way  with  the  precious  roll 
of  manuscript  he  had  been  so  often  near  to  losing, 
yet  looking  back  with  an  aching  which  was  keener 
than  this  rude  pen  can  well  describe;  and  the 
thought  of  the  one  love  of  his  life  was  the  pain 
that  endured  for  many  a  long  year.  As  usual, 
he  turned  to  Atdla  for  comfort.  In  a  wood,  by  a 
stream,  sitting  on  a  gnarled  old  tree-clump,  with 
the  moss  and  the  wild  growth  thick  about  him, 
he  unrolled  the  writing.  Atala  should  comfort  in 
this  hour  of  his  despondency.  Spears  of  sun- 
shine  descended  through  the  interlaced  leaves, 
and  lighted  on  the  ideal  of  the  ideal  poem.  That 
would  never  change ;  the  Atala  of  his  soul  would 
bo  constant  unto  death. 

A  small  parcel  fell  from  the  roll ;  it  caused  the 
tears  to  start  in  an  instant,  to  be  tossed  with  the 
tumble  of  curls  from  his  bowed  face.  It  was  a 
supply  of  gold  the  thoughtful  pastor  had  en- 
closed. He  stooped  to  the  stream,  and  dashed  its 
sparkling  coolness  over  his  flushed  face;  then, 
setting  his  papers  in  order,  commenced  the 
pilgrimage  to  London. 

The  woodpecker,  scared  from  its  covert,  peeped 
timidly  forth  at  him ;  the  kingfisher  plumed  its 
iris  hues  adown  by  the  rushes  in  toy  rivers  over 
which  he  passed ;  the  heron  sprang  from  shadow 
of  tawny  old  bridges,  whereby  generation  after 
generation  had  gone  to  and  from  their  scattered 
villages.  Daisies  seemed  to  watch  so  prettily 
his  passing,  he  plucked  a  few  and  set  them  m  the 
buttonhole  of  the  mulberry  coat.  Orange-starred 
dandelions,  golden  centres  of  a  wild-flower  court, 
sunned  their  royal  prosperity,  flanked  by  a  body- 
guard of  dock  leaves.  V  euerable  spiders  stepped 
gingerly  between  the  prickles  of  the  thistles,  and 
dropped  a  line  to  some  spruce  nettle  to  ascertain 
if  comfortable  apartments  were  in  season.  Mea- 
dows were  thick  with  buttercups  ,  midst  high 
grass  of  the  early  crop  the  hedges  were  a  lace- 
work  of  tender-hued  foliage;  and  the  hazel,  the 
elegance  of  woodland  ways,  tapered  above  him. 
By  fields  wearing  brighter  gold  than  corn,  by 
white  roads  that  recalled  his  native  province,  by 
tangled  copses  that  revived  memory  of  the  intri- 
cate walls  of  forests  passed  in  the  great  land 
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where  he  made  his  wild  exploring  quest  for  the 
North-West  passage,  that  year  when  "Washington 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  his  yonng  life  seemed 
full  of  promise. 

A  bonnie  urchin,  vestless,  red  cap  on  head, 
came  running  from  a  cottage  door,  and  offered 
him  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Years  afterwards,  this, 
faded,  discoloured,  a  mystery  to  the  people,  occu- 
pied framed  honour  in  a  sumptuous  palace. 

The  glow  of  red  on  the  landscape  flashed  re- 
membered glimpses  of  virgin  forests  before  him, 
where  the  scarlet,  snake-curled -like  tendrils  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  fierce  tints  of  the  flamingo 
sent  flushes  of  colour  round  the  dusky  shores  of 
embowered  lakes.  He  saw  again  the  trees  towering 
a  hundred  feet  or  more,  looped  and  garlanded  with 
flowers,  a  mosaic  of  bloom,  seeming  to  set  the 
jewelled  birds — the  macaw,  the  parrot,  the  toucan, 
and  the  humming-bird — in  a  tapestry  of  gorgeous 
colour.  He  passed  once  more  beneath  the  banana 
and  the  mangrove,  the  mighty  mimosas  and  ceibas, 
the  stately  cecropie,with  its  palm-like,  silvery  leaves. 
The  tamarinds  and  orange  make  the  air  heavy 
with  perfume;  the  splendid  bombax  and  brazil- 
letti  gleam  upon  the  sight ;  the  bamboo  borders 
the  path ;  cone-bearing  giants  scatter  their  ofler- 
ings  before  him ;  the  a&te,  the  cassia,  and  acacia 
fortalice  the  way ;  the  plantain  and  the  palm  out- 
rear  the  gloom  of  forest  twilight;  it  is  spring 
again  in  dusky  Indian  woods.  These  thoughts 
beguile  him  of  the  tedium  of  his  way,  while  even- 
ing creeps  on  apace,  and  he  sees  the  twinkling 
lignts  of  a  village,  where,  if  he  be  not  placed  in 
the  stocks  for  a  vagrant  at  large,  he  will  pass 
the  night,  resuming  his  march  at  sunrise. 

(To  he  concluded,) 
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CHAPTEE  vm. 

AN  nrrRODucnoN 

"  T  THINK  I  am  better,  dear,"  returned  Lady 
X  Mary,  her  voice  gruff  as  the  wolf's  in  Red 
Biding  Hood,  though  it  was  kindly.  "  Who  have 
you  had.  Cicely  Devensey  again?  I  don't  like 
that  girl,  she  is  all  for  herself,  a  selfish  girl.  Mind 
she  does  not  play  you  false,  Edith !  I  thought 
she  would  never  go  !  " 

"  You  have  been  awake  then,"  said  Edith  re- 
gretfully. 

"Oh  I  couldn't  sleep  thinking  about  her — I 
wondered  what  she  was  gabbling  about.  Oh  dear, 
what  am  I  saying.  She  comes  when  I  am  alone ; 
she  makes  me  talk,  and  say  a  great  lot  more  than 
I  know  I  ought  to  say.  Was  that  Dick  Devensey  P 
With  all  Dick's  faults,  he  is  worth  a  hundred  of 
Cicely." 

"  ISo  aunty,  it  was  Mr.  Pulsford,   Dick  did  not 
come.   Mr.  Pulsford  has  taken  Cicely  home." 
"  Ah  1"  exdaimed  Lady  Mary,  shaking  her  head 


so  condemningly,  so  dolorously  that  Edith  could 
not  forbear  smiling.  '*  Cicely  came  to  be  taken 
home,  mark  my  words.  If  you  do  not  have  a  care 
dear,  Cicely  will  steal  away  your  sweetheart 
She  would  do  so  if  she  thought  she  could,  and  he 
were  worth  it.    She  would  try." 

**  If  he  could  be  so  easily  taken  away  from  me, 
aunty,  would  it  be  worth  the  endeavour  to  retain 
him  P" 

"  I  do  not  know,  child,"  answered  Lady  Mary, 
with  ^uaverine  voice,  "  but  you  know,  when  I  am 
gone  it  would  he  much  better  for  ^ou  were  there 
someone  to  take  care  of  you.  It  is  much  better 
to  marry  than  remain  single,  as  I  have  done. 
There  is  nothing  but  what  is  really  commendable 
in  Mr.  Pulsford.  The  Dean  says  he  is  a  most 
worthy  young  man,  earnest  as  well  as  clever.  He 
has  qurte  altered  those  unruly  boys.  Dr.  Olde 
will  resign  some  day,  and  this  young  man  will 
take  his  place ;  the  salary  is  a  ^ood  one,  and  Mr. 
Pulsford  has  already  many  pupils.  That  Cicely 
Devensey  will  be  a  wicked  girl  if  she  comes  between 
you  " 

Lady  Mary  was  evidently  exciting  herself. 
Edith  recollected  that  this  was  never  the  way  of 
restoration.  Lady  Mary  was  to  be  kept  quiet; 
here  she  was  talking  volubly. 

"Hush,  aunty  dear,  you  will  make  yourself  ill 
if  you  are  not  composed.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
Cicely,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you.  Take 
your  medicine  and  try  to  sleep." 

**I  am  getting  old,"  sighed  Lady  Maty,  "once 
I  was  young,  now  I  am  become  quite  a  childish 
old  woman — an  old  woman,  dear.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  had  I  married  when  I 
was  young.  I  used  to  think  I  was  happier  an 
old  maid  when  I  saw  married  women  getting  on 
80  ill,  careless  husbands  and  long  bills  and  unruly 
boys,  but  when  I  became  older  1  used  to  envy  the 
women  with  their  children.  Then  you  came  to 
mo  dear,  and  how  much  brighter  my  life  was  from 
the  day  you  came.  I  had  someone  to  love  If 
it  were  not  for  you,  if  you  had  never  come,  should 
I  nut  be  lonely  now  P  I  should  like  you  to  marrff 
Edith  

"Aunty,  1  would  rather  stay  with  you  yet 
awhile  •  *' 

"  I  think— I  think,"  said  Lady  Mary  faintly, 
"  I  am  very  unwell  again.  I  ought  to  have  taken 
my  medicine  sooner.  It  is  not  your  fault — ^Edith 
—it  was  within  reach — I  can  scarcely  speak  " 

Edith  Heron  was  alarmed  j  her  aunt  looked 
80  much  like  dying  that  the  frightened  girl  ran 
to  the  stairs  and  cried  out  for  Davison,  then  re* 
turned  and  raised  the  dear  old  head. 

"  We  must  have  a  doctor !  cried  Edith  breath* 
lessly,  fear  and  alarm  exciting  her.  "  Oh,  Davison^ 
she  must  not  die  1 " 

Davison  was  more  calm  and  collected  than 
Edith.  If  you  will  go  for  a  doctor,  then,  Miss 
Edith.  She  was  like  this  in  the  afternoon,  but 
not  so  bad.  I  will  make  Lady  Mary  easy  until 
Dr.  Devensey  comes." 

As  Edith  opened  the  house  door  she  was  con- 
scious of  someone  approaching.  She  stood  a 
second,  feeling  it  was  someone  known  to  her, 
someone  who  would  help  her.  Then  she  recog- 
nized Dick  Devensey. 

"Why,  it  is  Dick,  is  it  not?"  she  asked 
hurriedly,  propriety  forgotten.  She  did  not  often 
call  him  Dick  to  his  face. 
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"Tes,"  answered  Dick  quickly,  "is  Cicely 
gone  P  " 

"  Oh,  a  long  time.  Oh,  Dick,  Dick,  go  for  your 
father,  aunty  is  ill,  dying  I  believe ;  oh,  do  be 
quick!" 

"  He  is  not  at  home,  nor  Desforffes,"  answered 
Dick  aghast,  "  I've  just  come  from  home.  Where 
has  Cicely  got  to  ?   What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

•'What  shall  we  doP  What  shall  we  doP*' 
cried  Edith,  in  despair. 

•*  Oh,  there  is  Aylmer,  he  is  at  home.  I  will 
fetch  him.  What  an  ass  I  am  not  to  think  of 
him.   I  will  be  there  in  a  momenb  or  two." 

"  Any  one,  Dick,  only  pray  hurry ! " 

Dick  ran  at  fall  sneed.  She  did  not  close  the 
door,  bat  waited  and  watched  for  Dick's  return 
with  Aylmer.  Fearful  she  was  of  ascending  the 
stairs,  perhaps  to  confront  the  worst.  The  delay 
seemed  horrible;  Dick's  moments  went  as 
hours,  althongh  her  heart  was  telling  her  that 
Dick  was  a  faithful  fellow  and  would  be  expeditious-, 
and  Cicely  scarcely  worthy  of  such  a  generous 
brother.  If  Dick  were  only  her  brother,  how 
proud  she  would  be  of  him. 

At  last  she  heard  someone  coming  quickly,  not 
at  a  run  as  Dick  had  gone,  bat  making  all  haste ; 
then  sho  could,  she  fancied,  hear  voices  in  a  sub- 
dued key.  She  opened  the  door  wide,  and  only 
saw  Aylmer.  He  saluted  her  with  a  quick,  grave 
inclination  and  looked  towards  the  stairs.  He 
placed  his  hat  on  the  little  table,  and  she  went 
before  him,  and  opening  the  chamber  door,  drew 
back  to  let  him  pass  in. 

She  waited  outside  for  a  little  time.  She  could 
hear  Davison  and  Aylmer  whispering.  The  ten- 
sion was  too  great  for  her ;  she  was  at  the  point 
of  pushing  open  the  door,  when  Aylmer  himself 
intercepted  her. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  P  "  asked 
Edith  anxiously,  looking  up  with  tear-dimmed 
eyes  into  Aylmer's,  which  were  grave,  but  grave 
from  habit.  At  that  moment  he  was  a  little  pre- 
occupied. 

"  I  think  you  have  no  immediate  cause  for 
alarm,"  replied  he  slowly.  It  is  not  paralysis. 
Has  anything  excited  herP  " 

"  She  was  awake  and  heard  us  talking  below," 
said  Edith;  when  I  came  upstairs  she  seemed 
much  better,  but  she  would  talk.  She  talked 
until  she  was  faint,  it  was  all  anxiety  for  me." 

Ah — I  will  go  home  and  make  up  a  little  mix- 
ture, it  will  relieve  and  compose  her.  I  can  wait 
a  little  time  after,  I  suppose,  then  I  shall  tell  you 
exactly  what  you  must  do  if  the  weakness  occurs 
again.  Ab  Lady  Mary  FooUtt's  age,  we  must  not 
be  surprised  if  infirmities  do  begin  to  assert 
themselves.   Do  not  be  alarmed,  Miss  Heron." 

"She  has  been  so  healthy  always,"  said  Edith 
Heron  behind  him.  "I  do  not  remember  her  to 
have  ever  had  an  attack  like  this  before." 

"  I  can  tell  she  has  a  fine  constitution.  Still 
fine  constitutions  must  in  time  become  impaired. 
Do  not  be  afraid :  rest  is  the  principal  thing  your 
aunt  requires,  and  to  be  kept  from  excitement. 
Do  not  allow  callers  to  worry  her,  then  she  will 
be  out  in  a  few  days  again." 

"  I  will  just  put  the  chain  on,  Mr.  Aylmer," 
said  Edith.  "  Open  the  door  and  I  shall  hear  you." 

To  Ajrlmer's  surprise,  Dick  rose  from  an  indo- 
lent attitude  against  the  door,  his  hands  deep 
down  in  his  pockets,  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 


"  Hullo,  Aylmer  I "  exclaimed  Dick  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice.  "  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  out. 
I  should  have  fallen  asleep  had  I  not  been  anxious 
about  the  poor  old  woman." 

Why  did  you  wait  for  me  ?  I  thought  you  had 
gone  home." 

"  Now,  Tom,  you  couldn't  have  thought  that  of 
me.  How  is  Lady  Mary  p  You  know  I  couldn't 
have  gone  homo  with  it  on  my  mind  that  the  poor 
old  ladv  was  dying.  People  do  get  panics  if  tnere 
is  anything  unusual.   Is  she  very  ill  ?  " 

She  is ;  but  in  no  great  danger.  Age  is  her 
malady,  Dick.  It  is  a  disease  that  will  reach  us 
all.  You  do  care  something  for  Lady  Mary, 
DickP" 

"  Yes,  for  what  she  is,  was,  and  has  been.  Sho 
used  to  tip  me  freely  once  in  her  day,  although  I 
believe  she  never  had  abundant  faith  in  me.  She 
used  to  pinch  my  ear,  and  tell  me  I  should  be 
hanged  some  day.  A  less  charitable  being  than 
your  humble  servant  might  sanctimoniously  prate 
of  retribution.  She  has  lectured  me  awfully  at 
times,  but  if  she  lives  won't  I  surprise  her  some 
day!" 

'^'The  veiled  prophet!  " 

"Now,  Tom,  less  of  your  sarcasm.  I  don't 
understand  your  allusions.  All  the  fun  of  a  joke 
is  understanding  it.  I  think  one  side  of  your  head 
is  a  receptacle  for  sentiment  and  nonsense,  and 
the  other  chokeful  of  science.  No  one  would 
credit  such  a  sobersides  having  such  a  delight  in 
love  tales  and  amorous  rhymes." 

"  Pooh,  Dick.  How  gi*ievously  you  misander* 
stand  me." 

"  Do  I P — Aylmer,  listen  to  me,  now  you  have 
got  your  foot  in  the  door— don't  take  it  away 
until  they  promise  to  remove  the  chain.  Dont 
withdraw  it  even  when  the  fair  one  commences 
the  operation ;  get  a  firmer  foothold." 

"  Dick  I "  cried  Aylmer,  "  what  on  earth  do  you 
meanP" 

"  Oh  I  can  recite  poetry  I "  answered  Dick» 
mysteriously,  and  Dick  commenced  to  whistle  the 
air  of  a  ditty,  then  recited  in  a  whisper,  an  impro- 
visation, a  parody,  a  farrago  of  nonsense  Aylmer 
would  have  it,  although  he  could  not  help  being 
amused. 

There  was  a  blind  beggar  bad  long  lost  his  heart, 
There  was  a  fair  maiden  who  took  his  part, 
For  many  a  vicious  backbiter  had  he. 

"  I  am  the  blind  beggar— I  have  lost  my  heart, 
I  gather  that,"  said  Aylmer;  bnt  what  nonsense# 
You  have  often  enough  told  me  I  have  detractors, 
but  I  can  fight  my  battles  or  go  under.  I  do  not 
wish  any  fair  maiden  to  make  herself  enemies, 
whitewashing  my  imperfections——" 

"  How  stupid  a  man  can  be  when  he  determines 
beforehand  to  be  stupid/'  answered  Dick. 

"  Your  pleasantry,  Dick,  is  horribly  ill-timed. 
How  can  you  have  the  heart  to  lead  off  at  such  a 
timeP  Go  home,  Dick,  it  is  late;  you  will  be 
setting  locked  out  for  your  pains  and  have  the 
key  of  the  street.  I  shall  mix  Lady  Mary  a  seda- 
tive and  return  with  it.  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
eaves- dropping." 

"  No,  i  won't  go  home  until  you  have  done.  I 
will  go  and  sit  in  your  room  until  you  return.  I 
have  an  especial  fondness  for  that*  snug*  of  yours. 
Not  a  room  in  our  house  furnishes  me  with  such 
comfort,  and— I  may  not  always  have  such  a  retreat 
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— 80  many  clianges— I  can  see  the  future  looming 
up  

"  It  is  all  rubbish,  Diclr.  Moreover  I  do  not 
care  for  such  a  tenant  in  my  room  when  I  am  awajr. 
There  is  no  telling  what  tricks  will  be  played  in 
my  absence.  Probably  I  shall  be  there  some  little 
time." 

"Oh!"  cried  Dick,  in  the  tone  of  a  newly- 
awakened  sleeper  and  burlesquing  gravity,  "  since 
we  must  part,  ini  go  Bail." 

**  Certainly.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  up  to 
my  house,  it  will  be  out  of  your  way.** 

"  Partant  pour  la  Syrie 
Le  jeune  et  beau  Dunois/' 

hummed  Dick  as  he  passed  under  an  ancient  arch- 
way. 

Aylmer  laughed  silently,  a  little  pleasurably,  as 
he  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  had  had  to  assume 
a  little  impatience,  but  he  was  blessed  with  a 

S roper  sense  of  humour.  If  it  pleased  Dick  to 
ave  such  conceits,  it  did  not  nurt  him.  But 
the  fellow  had  a  wonderful  perception.  Aylmer 
questioned  himself,  was  Dick  Devenscy  far  from 
the  truth  when  he  took  such  a  shrewd  view  of 
a  doctor's  anxiety  to  be  near  his  patient  P 

"  In  an  hour  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  myself," 
floliloquized  Aylmer,  apologetically,  to  himself. 
He  hesitated  a  moment  before  entering  his  sur- 
gery, looking  at  his  own  feeling  more  honestly, 
why  should  he  make  such  hypocritical  excuses  to 
himself  ?  Had  he  not  for  so  long  a  time  admired 
and  sympathized  with  a  young  person  of  the 
opposite  sex  who  had  her  battles  to  fight,  and 
fought  them  bravely.  He  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  see  her  lifted  above  her  petty  trials.  He 
hung  back  because  he  was  impressed  with  his  own 
nnworthinesB,  nay,  his  poverty  was  always  rising 
up  to  confront  him.  It  is  not  everyone  who  is  so 
thin-skinned.  In  reality  love  is  a  selfish  passion ; 
with  the  ordinary  run  of  people  the  future  counts 
for  nothing :  the  lover  is  only  bent  upon  restoring 
the  balance  of  his  eauanimity,  filling  as  it  were,  a 
certain  uncomfortable  vacuum.  He  had  felt  some 
repugnance  to  the  natural  course  open  to  him, 
that  of  forcing  an  introduction ;  he  was  averse  to 
all  incontinent  obtrusiveness ;  he  must  gain  her 
favour  smoothly  and  legitimately.  Other  men 
fell  in  love ;  their  system  was  hateful  to  contem- 
plate, resorting,  as  they  did,  to  extraordinary 
plans  to  farther  their  suit — opposing  rivals, 
breathing  threatenings  and  slaugnter  with  one 
breath,  tender  vows,  constancy,  devotion  with 
another,  and  selfishly  congratulating  themselves 
on  the  progress  the^  made.  This  was  the  course 
of  true  love,  according  to  the  world's  dictum.  Tom 
Aylmer  sighed  for  a  love's  course,  smooth  as  that 
of  a  brook's  through  a  meadow.  Because  his 
own  life  had  been  uneventful,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
wished  to  bring  the  passion  of  love  into  the  same 
placid  line.  Here  ne  was  debating  whether  it 
were  generous  to  push  an  insignificant  fellow  out, 
had  he  the  opportunity. 

"  Hang  the  fellow/'  muttered  he ;  "  he  is  not 
worth  consideration.  Am  I  worth  ker*8  ?  "  he  de- 
bated a  moment  later.  "  Ah,  well,  Tom  Aylmer, 
you  get  strange  ideas  into  your  head.  Supposing 
evervthing^Buppose  you  had  won  your  way  to 
her  heart,  coula  you  do  better  for  her  than  this 
fellow  will  do,  commonplace  though  he  be  ?  " 


CHAPTEE  IZ. 
A  SrBFRISE. 

Aylmer  mixed  his  draught,  no  longer  a  victim  to 
dreams.  Fatal  mistakes  are  made  through  pe(^ 
suffering  their  brains  to  go  wool-gathering.  After 
pulling  himself  together  so  sternly,  he  was  a 
little  self' satisfied  to  find  himself  so  matter-of-fact 
Aylmer  built   castles  habitually,  soliloquizing 

Ehilosophically  that  where  a  man  had  no  possible 
ope  of  a  castle  on  terra  firma,  it  would  be  a 
burning  shame  to  deprive  him  of  the  illusory 
pleasure  of  building  one  in  the  air.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  employ  an  architect,  or  take  into  con- 
sideration foundations.  If  a  celestial  castle  were 
razed  or  it  melted  into  thin  vapour  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  Poe-sise  and  erect  another  on  the  same 
site  for  there  was  no  question  of  coat.  He  bad 
builded  a  great  number ;  at  one  time  his  castle  had 
been  increasing  and  remunerative  practice,  the 
ruins  remained,  now  and  again  he  added  a  turret^ 
but  too  often  his  dismantled  castle  tottered  and 
crumbled,  whereat  he  laughed  with  a  grim  humour. 
The  castle  he  had  loved  to  raise  latterly  was  an 
airy  and  delicate  structure ;  now  when  it  seemed 
as  if  he  might  bring  it  to  the  semblance  of  a 
reality,  he  hesitated  to  follow  up  his  advantage. 

"  Why  need  I  stay  at  all,"  mused  he;  "  the  old 
lady  will  come  on  all  right  I  know.  Devensey 
will  have  got  home,  she  belongs  to  him.  Perhaps 
Devensey  will  be  hipped  as  it  is,  he  will  profess 
his  thankfulness  that  1  was  within  call,  but  I 
know  he  will  be  desperately  jealous." 

"  Tou  have  not  ceen  long,"  said  Edith  Heron 
gratefully ;  "  and  it  is  some  distance  to  your 
house."  This  was  sufficient  recompense  to 
Aylmer,  hearing  the  sweet  voice  restored  to  calm- 
ness. "  I  did  not  know  Richard  Devensey  was 
outside  waiting  for  you.  How  fortunate  1  have 
been  this  nighl^  Mr.  Aylmer." 

I  did  not  expect  Devensey  would  wait  for  me, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  have  my  report  of  Lady 
Mary  Footitt.  He  accompanied  me  part  of  my 
way,  he  hurried  me  along. 

"  Why  could  he  not  have  come  in  I  wonder.  I 
must  tell  my  aunt  of  the  good  fellow's  thought- 
fulness  for  her,  for  you  must  know  Mr.  Aylmer 
aunty  picks  quarrels  with  him  and  tells  him  he  is 
graceless." 

Ton  think  then,  Miss  Heron,  you  will  influence 
your  aunt  so  that  she  will  be  a  little  more  lenient 
with  Devensey  P  " 

**  No  doubt  she  will  be  a  little  touched  to  hear  of 
Richard  Devensey's  anxiety  concerning  her." 

Aylmer  sighed  despondently,  if  he  could  only 
infiuence  the  aunt  to  regaixl  him  favourably,  in 
time  to  come,  but  pshaw  

"  And  if  Devensey  has  interest,  on  your  part  it 
13  devotion  " 

"  It  is  only  my  duty,  Mr.  Aylraer  She  is  the 
only  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  the  only  friend  I 
ever  had,  I  think.  When  I  lose  her  whom  shall 
I  have?  If  1  lost  her  now — 1  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  think  of  it." 

**  You  can  never  be  destitute  of  friends,  Miss 
Heron,  I  think  yon  might  command  them." 

Edith  moved  aside,  shaking  her  head. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  complain,"  she  said  ;  **  I 
must  fight  my  own  battles.  All  those  who  have 
been  so  good  and  kind  to  my  dear  aunt  will  of 


"FAINT  HEAKT  FAITHFUL." 


coarse  think  I  am  yonng  and  able  to  meet  the 
world.  I  have  no  right  to  think  the  friends  I  have 
will  fall  away  from  me.  But  wliat  have  I  done  to 
ensure  the  constancy  of  friends  ?  Nothing — some- 
times I  must  confess  I  am  afraid——" 

"Afraid,  Miss  Heron?  Oh,  you  must  never 
lose  heart ;  we  cannot  always  expect  smooth  sail- 
ing. I  have  experienced  boisterous  weather,  per- 
haps then  I  had  not  the  stoutest  heart,  but  it  is 
surprising  the  courage  one  acquires." 

*•  You  would  make  a  despairing  heart  hope- 
ful," answered  Edith  Heron  with  a  faint  smile ; 
"but  my  fear  was  not  for  the  difficulties  I 
should  have  to  contend  with;  it  was  for  those 
moments  looking  back — they  will  occur  to  us — 
the  thought  of  tne  past ;  at  those  tinies  I  think 
I  should  break  down.  I  often  have  wished  I  had 
been  a  man,"  her  smile  changing  to  a  little  forced 
laugh,  a  little  modest  colour  showing  how  timidly 
she  advanced  such  a  thought ;  "  a  man  is  in  so 
muCh  better  a  position  than  a  woman.'' 

"  That  is  quite  true.  Still,  do  you  think  it  wise 
to  anticipate  so  much.  Is  it  not  better,  think 
you,  to  live  more  in  the  present — to  wait  with 
patience  and  trust?  Perhaps  good  fortune  is 
ahead." 

**  You  are  very  sanguine  for  me,  Mr. 
Aylmer  " 

"  Yes,  I  am,'*  said  Aylmer  boldly.  **  Pardon  me, 
I  believe  you  have  undeniable  qualities  " — Aylmer 
said  this  with  an  air  of  faith,  forgetting  himself 
in  the  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  carries  away 
the  most  calm  and  collected.  He  was  so  earnest, 
if  he  noticed  her  countenance  change,  it  was  only 
to  regard  her  smile  as  an  acknowledgment  for  hifl 
appreciation. 

The  slightest  glance  and  Aylmer  would  have 
gone  further;  perhaps  had  she  spoken,  he 
would  have  unbosomed  himself,  and  told  her  of 
all  his  own  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  and  in- 
vited her  sympathy. 

"But,"  saia  Aylmer  with  a  change  of  voice, 
the  tone  striking  himself  even  as  with  a  chill, 
"  perhaps  I  am  keeping  you  up  late.  If  you 
would  not  mind  sending  your  servant  into  your 
aunt's  room — to  let  me  know  if  Lady  Mary 
is  sleeping— that  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
Dr.  Devensey  or  Dr.  Desforges  will  look  in  in  the 
morning." 

**  Will  you  not  look  in,  Mr.  Aylmer  ?  ** 

**  1  scarcely  know  whether  I  should,"  demurred 
he. 

"Professional  etiquette?"  replied  she  with 
acute  comprehension. 

"Well,  yes,  that  has  something  to  do  with  it," 
said  he,  smiling. 

"I  wish  I  could  stay  with  her  to-morrow/* 
murmured  Edith. 

"  Mrs.  Pomfret  will  no  doubt  excuse  you." 

"  She  would  were  I  to  ask  her.  1  may  get 
away  early' in  the  day.  I  shall  certainly  come 
away  early,  but  if  you  think  my  aunt  is  not  in 
danger  I  must  go." 

"  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  Miss  Heron,  I 
assure  you.  I  shall  call  in  and  see  Dr.  Desforges 
on  my  way  home ;  he  will  see  that  Lady  Mary  is 
looked  after." 

"  And  I  can  come  away  at  noon.  I  can  come 
through  the  cloisters  and  out  at  the  western 
door;  it  is  no  great  distance.  The  door  in  the 
Galilee  Porch  is  always  open  for  the  Dean  and  the 
Precentor," 


Davison  tapped  at  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
spoke  without. 

"  Ladv  Mary  is  sleeping  very  nicely,  missy. 
Shall  1  be  wanted  any  more  below.  Miss 
Edith?" 

No.  You  can  put  up  the  little  bed,"  Edith 
said.    "  I  will  sleep  in  aunty's  room  to-night." 

*'I  thought,  missy,  I  would  sleep  in  her 
room?" 

"  Oh,  I  will  sleep  there  Davison,  thank  you ; 
that  will  be  all  I  think." 

"  I  think  I  can  wish  you  good-night,"  Aylmer 
was  saying  when  Edith  interrupted  him. 

"  There  is  some  one  outside ;  I  heard  a  tap," 
whispered  she  timidly.  "I  am  quite  nervous. 
Whoever  it  is,  it  is  some  one  thoughtful  enough 
not  to  raise  the  knocker.  Davison,  will  you 
open  the  door  ?  Oh,  it  is  Dr.  Devensey ! "  cried 
Edith. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  old  doctor,  hopping  into  tho 
room — "  ah— hum,  hum— I  thought  I  had  better 
come.  Aylmer,  how  d'do  ?  How  is  Lady  Mary  ? 
— better  1  hope.  I  knew,  if  you  were  here  or  had 
been  here,  everv thing  would  be  all  right;  but  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  at  liberty  I  felt  I  must  ruu 
down ;  so  old  a  friend  as  dear  Lady  Mary,  I  felt 
I  could  not  sleep  unless  I  did.  Desforges  and  J 
wasted  a  few  moments  in  argument  as  to  who 
should  come.  But  I  insisted — yes,  insisted.  Oh, 
Miss  Heron,  I  know  your  dear  aunt  will  be  well 
cared  for.   But  how  is  Lady  Mary  ?  " 

"  She  is  asleep  now,  Dr.  Devensey,"  said  Edith, 
"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  thankful  Mr.  Aylmer  was 
within  call." 

"  Yea,  yes,  very  good  thing,  very  good  thing." 

"  You  would  like  to  see  her,  Dr.  Devensey  ?  " 

"Ah!  no,  no,  that  is  quite  unnecessary  if 
Aylmer  has  been  up.  Suppose  I  look  in  with 
Aylmer  in  the  morning,  eh  ? ' 

"  I  think  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  come, 
doctor,  if  you  can  make  it  convenient,"  dissented 
Aylmer. 

"Miss  Edith,"  said  the  ubiquitous  Davison 
outside  the  door,  "  I  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  make  any  noise,  but  Lady  Mary  is  awuke  now, 
and  has  asked  for  you." 

"You  will  excuse  me  a  moment,"  pleaded 
Edith. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Doctor  Devensey,  with  a 
bow. 

Edith  followed  Davison  up  the  stairs. 

Lady  Mary^s  eyes  were  upon  her  niece  tho 
moment  she  entered  the  bedroom. 

"  Edith,"  began  Lady  Mary,  "  whom  have  you 
below?" 

"  Dr.  Devensey,  aunty." 

"I  have  been  poorly,  then — ^yes,  I  must  have 
been.  Dear,  I  must  have  been  dreaming.  I 
thought  Aubrey  Aylmer  had  been  to  see  me,  his 
voice — I  could  have  been  positive  of  his  voice,  but 
of  course  it  was  all  a  delusion.  He  has  not  been 
in  Treminster  for  years—how  strange  one's  head 
should  be  so  weak.  I  am  an  old  woman  and  I 
tlxought  I  was  young  again  

"  You  are  not  to  talk,  dear  aunt,  you  are  to  Ho 
still  and  sleep  if  you  can." 

"  Was  it  necessary,  dear,  to  call  in  a  doctor  ? 
I  am  an  old  woman,  all  the  doctors  in  the  world 
caunot  make  me  young  again." 

"  May  1  leave  you,  aunt,  Dr.  Devensey  will  bo 
waiting  ?  " 

Vod,  child,   Let  old  Devensey  get  off  to  bed. 
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He  won't  care  to  be  kept  np  I  know.  I  do  feel 
sleepy  myself." 

Edith  went  down  to  the  two  men. 

"  Annty  appears  to  be  much  better;  she  says 
she  is  quite  sleepy  again,  and  she  is  generally  a 
very  light  sleeper." 

"  Oh,  Aylmer,  wait  for  me ;  I  want  your  com- 
pany," cned  Dr.  Devensey,  imagining  his  com- 
patriot about  to  depart.  "  1  have  something  to 
say  to  yon  as  we  go  home." 

**  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  Aylmer,  shrewdly 
guessing  the  topic — ^it  would  be  something  relating 
to  Dick — perhaps  a  remonstance,  perhaps  the  old 
fellow  was  stupid  enough  to  think  he  was  an  aider 
and  abettor  in  Dick's  villanies,  in  his  idleness, 
procrastination,  and  carelessness.  Aylmer  agreed 
to  walk  home  with  Devensey,  but  he  was  never 
prodigal  of  his  words  with  some  people. 

The  old  doctor  hummed  and  hawed  his  leave- 
taking,  but  as  the  two  gentlemen  passed  out  there 
was  a  look  in  Edith's  eyes  Aylmer  believed  was 
meant  only  for  him.  He  felt  he  had  won  one 
step  in  her  reo^ard ;  he  was  assured  that  he  had 
gained  her  good  will  and  respect.  Aylmer  was 
not  an  egoist,  but  he  had  opinions,  one,  that  he 
was  worth  much  more  appreciation  than  he  got. 
He  believed  that  Edith  Heron  discerned  he  was 
not  the  sour  hermit  of  public  opinion ;  this  was 
sufficient  recompense  and  encouragement  for  him. 
At  the  same  moment  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  only  just  become  known  to  her ;  he  never 

SLve  her  credit  for  having  formed  an  opinion  of 
m  before,  for  having  more  than  a  passing 
thonght  for  him.  He  did  not  divine  that  she  had 
long  exaltod  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  who  live  in 
the  world,  the  world  knowing  them  not.  Hope 
cheered  him  in  spito  of  his  prudent  desire  to  check 
his  sanguine  faith.  Let  him  beat  down  conviction 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  help  feeling  happier, 
and  if  he  had  been  sedate  all  his  life,  he  knew  he 
had  never  been  an  unhappy  man.  Love  gilds  the 
sunless  life,  love  has  faitn  that  cannot  be  denied, 
▼istas  of  groves  elysian,  sounds  of  trickling  water, 
a  sense  of  balmy  air,  and  solaceful  peace  permeato 
the  dreams  of  the  enraptured  lover.  Aylmer 
certainly  listened  to  old  Devensey ;  gathered  that 
Dick  had  long  been  a  cause  of  parental  anxiety, 
also  that  the  father  never  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  his  companion  would  aid  him  to  influence 
the  recreant  son  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of 
himself  and  friends.  Aylmer  answered  rationally 
and  seriously  enough,  but  his  heart  was  away  and 
his  eyes  far  ahead.  Before  them  walked  a  lady 
and  her  escort ;  he  would  have  thought  little  of 
this, but  the  lady  hesitated  at  Dr.  Devensey 's  door, 
then,  apparently  conscious  that  she  was  observed, 
passed  on,  turning  round  the  house  end  and  so  up 
the  carriage-way.  Aylmer  noticed  her  escort 
seemed  to  hurry  away;  evidently  there  was  a 
mystery.  It  might  have  been  a  servant  prolong* 
ing  her  evening  out,  but  then  a  servant  was 
scarcely  likely  to  enter  a  gentleman's  house  by 
the  hall  door.  Old  Devensey  was  so  engrossed  in 
his  subject  it  was  phun  to  Aylmer  he  had  not 
been  observant,  but  Tom  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  call  the  old  man's  attention  to  this 
contretemps.  After  all  it  might  be  but  u  trivial 
matter. 

"  Good  night,  Aylmer,"  said  Devensey. 
There  was  a  tinge  of  reproach  in  the  old  man's 
voice,  as  if  he  had  a  suspicion  that;  after  all,  he 


had  had  but  an  indifferent  listener.  "  Yon  will  do 
what  you  can  to  influence  my  son ;  I  shall  quite 
reckon  upon  you." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Aylmer,  a  little  self- 
reproachful,  anxious  to  remove  any  ill  impression 
he  might  have  raised  by  involuntary  inattention, 
"I  have  had  conversations  with  yonr  son;  I 
think  he  is  in  earnest  now.  He  is  really  too 
despondent;  that»  I  believe,  goes  far  to  make 
him  reckless.  I  think  he  will  try  this  time  to 
please  you.  You  may  rest  assured.  Dr.  Devensey, 
ne  will  have  nothing  but  good  counsel  from  me. 
I  will  speak  to  him  again.  Good-nighty  Dr. 
Devensey." 

Aylmer  shook  hands  hurriedly.  He  was 
feverishly  desirous  to  overtake  the  person 
ahead  of  him.  A  faint  suspicion  that  the  au 
reroir  was  not  au  eoulettr  de  rose  urged  Aylmer  to 
discover  the  unknown  cavalier.  At  last  it  oc- 
curred to  Aylmer  that  the  person  before  him  was 
uneasy  at  being  followed,  for  he  also  quickened 
his  pace.  But  Aylmer  was  a  pedestrian  from 
practice,  if  not  from  choice,  and  he  was  a  deter- 
mined and  persistent  fellow  when  his  cariosity 
was  aroused.  No  man  in  the  world  was  more 
disposed  to  take  infinite  trouble  to  solve  a  mystery. 
He  only  felt  satisfied  when  he  was  gaining 
ground. 

Beaching  the  Bail,  the  mysterious  being 
seemed  disposed  to  reach  the  cathedral  as  S 
desirous  to  lose  himself  in  the  shadows. 

Aylmer  had  come  out  of  his  way  to  humour 
old  Devensey ;  his  leader  had  led  him  deviously 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Lady  Mary  Footitt's 
house  again.  That  was  of  little  consequence  to 
Aylmer  when  his  bead  was  full  of  a  suspicion 
and  he  was  determined  to  solve  a  mystery. 
Aylmer  became  more  carious  still  when  his 
man,  after  reaching  the  western  front,  paused 
for  a  moment  and  tried  the  gate  in  the  pali- 
sades. He  knew  that  he  was  followed,  and 
wished  to  escape.  Aylmer  reasoned  if  this  man 
had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  he  need  not  be 
afraid  of  showing  his  face.  Aylmer  began  to  fed 
now  as  if  he  knew  his  man. 

The  gate  was  fast,  and  with  a  harried  glance 
in  Aylmer's  direction,  the  pursued  walked  a  few 
paces  along  the  pavement,  then  crossed  the  road, 
and  doubled. 

"Capital!"  thought  Tom;  "it  will  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  describe  a 
curve  and  intercept  you  at  the  Exchequer 
gate." 

This  was  what  Aylmer  contrived  to  do.  They 
arrived  at  a  point  almost  simultaneously,  directly 
under  the  lamp  which  illuminated  the  archway. 
Ite  light  revealed  the  discomfited  features  of 
Pulsford  the  organist. 

Aylmer  felt  disappointed.  What  had  the  fellow 
to  be  afraid  of  P  His  shrinking  face  and  figure 
implied  a  sense  of  shame.  A  feeling  of  contempt 
possessed  Aylmer.  A  fellow  not  courageous 
enough  to  bear  looking  at !  What  occasioa  had 
he  for  confusion?  Aylmer  felt  his  contempt 
increase. 

"  Is  it  gallantry  with  a  maidservant  ?  Perhaps 
he  is  afraid  of  it  coming  to  her  ears ;  and  it  ougnt 
to  do,  if  it  is  so.  Still,  he  is  not  a  fellow  likely 
to  commit  himself  in  such  a  way — the  least  likely. 
He  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  take  care  to  knov 
what  they  are  about.  He  would  toady  to  a  supezicvi 
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be  insolent  where  he  could,  or  be  afraid  of  being 
civil.  He  is  not  a  gentleman,  bo  cannot  afford  to 
treat  everyone  with  deference  and  respect." 

He  allowed  Pulsford  to  lead  again.  Aylmer 
had  gained  his  point  overtaking  him^et  A  jlmer's 
curiosity  was  not  yet  quenched.   Ho  could  only 
conjecture.   There  had  oeen  a  rendezvous — with 
whom  P   The  lady  had  not  the  bearing  of  a  ser- 
vant, much  as  the  servant  affects  the  mistress. 
Something  in  the  carriage  and  figure  seemed 
familiar  to  him.   He  went  over  the  evening*s 
events.    Dick  had  stayed  late  at  "Bachelor's 
Hall,"  had  suddenly  returned  to  summon  him  to 
Lady  Mary  Footitt's.    Had  Cicely  been  there 
when  Dick  first  left  his  house,  she  would  have 
been  there  when  he,  Aylmer,  got  there.  No, 
Cicely  had  grown  impatient— had  gone  home  un- 
escorted.  Aylmer  started — ^was  the  lady  Cicely 
DevenseyP    Had  Pulsford  escorted  her  home? 
But  then  there  had  been  a  long  interval  between 
the  time  of  his  first  journey  to  Lady  Mary's  and 
coming  away  the  second  journey.   Cicely  was  a 
rude,  she  would  be  the  first  person  to  hold  up  her 
ands  in  deprecation  at  any  striking  departure 
from  prescribed  morals;  a  lady  having  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  gentleman  at  such  an  hour — 
words  would  fail  her  to  express  her  sense  of  con- 
demnation.  But  this  would  scarcely  be  an  ap- 
pointment, it  was  only  a  common  act  of  polite- 
ness stretched  to  its  utmost  limit.   Cicely  had 
the  forehead  of  a  casuist^  thought  Aylmer.  Wise 
in  his  generation,  he  would  not  imagine  that 
Cicely  was  other  than  human ;  he  well  knew  that 
the  over  righteous  are  often  the  first  to  trans- 
gress  when   tempted,   or   when  opportunity 
offers.    It  was  hard  to  credit  her  with  the 
worst,  she   would  never  try  to  tamper  with 
Edith  Heron's  lover;  her  attachment  to  her 
friend  would  forbid  that — her  pride.    Still,  it  had 
an  uffly  look.   The  fellow,  were  it  so,  was  uncom- 
fortable about  it.   Aylmer's  mind  recalled  Dick 
Devensey's  comments  on  the  evenings  spent  at 
Lady  Mary's ;  he  could  not  recollect  that  Dick 
had  ever  noted  any  cordial  feeling  existing  between 
Pulsford  and  his  sister.    Was  Cicely  artful  P 
throwing  dust  in  Dick's  eyes ;  under  the  guise  of 
friendship  for  Edith  Heron  laying  her  plans, 
determined  to  steal  away  Edith  Heron's  lover. 
Something  else  struck  him   suddenly,  Cicely 
Devensey  nad  money— he  fancied  he  saw  it  all. 
She  had  acquainted  Pulsford  and  he  was  waver- 
ing, troubled,  not  knowing  how  to  retire  with 
honour.   No  servant  would  have  made  for  old 
Devensey's  front  entrance.   It  was  clear  as  day- 
light they  had  prolonged  their  walk,  convinced  that 
they  would  escape  detection.   Aylmer  felt  con- 
fident Pulsford  was  entrapped,  and,  with  a  low 
laugh  to  himself,  he  wished  the  fellow  joy. 
(To  he  contimted.) 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

NAMES  are 
Echoes  of  great  events — challenge  notes 
Of  retiring  armies,  glorified  by  victory, 
The  roll-call  of  soldiers  who  fought, 
And  died  to  crown  the  world 
With  immortal  triumph. 

And  here  are  those  who  fell 
Storming  the  grim  dark  holds  of  evil 
In  their  awful  power. 
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And  others  that  glitter  as  the 
Central  jewel  in  a  royal  diadem. 
Priceless— peerless. 

Anon  we  nause  o'er 
The  cramped  cypher  of  a  hand 
Whose  deeds  and  words  glistem 
In  the  record  of  the  age. 
Like  a  solitary  star  in  a  rift  dead 
Of  night's  deep  blackness. 
And  the  fierce  rage  of  human  cruelty 
Paled  before  their  rising  glory ! 

And  here  are  words,  that  like 
Whispered  cadence  breathed  in  mortal  ears 
'Midst  the  soul's  thrall— a  celestial 
Lullaby ! — Like  distant  thunder,  that 
Doth  proclaim  the  coming  tempest : 
The  upheaval  from  castellated  cells 
And  made  enthroned  tyrants  tremble. 

And  here,  too,  are  names  of  vast  renown, 
The  martyrs  fallen  in  ensanguined  fields, 
Dying  in  the  struggle  for  Truth  and  Bight 
Brave  warriors  !  whose  blood 
Consecrates  the  torch  borne  aloft  to-day 
By  Liberty's  fair  hand,  whose  flame 
Enlightens  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Hallowed  names,  that  shine  in  human 
History,  cherished  in  aU  hearts  with 
Love's  tender  reverence  and  pity — the 
Saviour  Heroes  of  the  race. 

Aye !  great  names,  and  good 
As  great.   And  we  halt  in  the  world's  march, 
Not  sorrowing,  as  before  their  tombs  and 
Buried  ashes ;  but  honouring  their 
Deathless  memories.    Grand  Heroes  I 
Who,  while  the  race  shall  live,  will 
Beign  immortal  and  supreme,  till 
The  last  page  of  the  world's 
History  is  written. 

&EV.  £DWAfiD  p.  8T£ICKLA17D,  U.8. 


cuBiosrriES  op  smoking. 

IN  1787  Mrs.  Barbauld,  of  "Evenings  at 
Home  "  celebrity,  in  a  letter  to  her  brother. 
Dr.  Aiken,  asks  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  "  seguars, 
leaf-tobacco,  rolled  up  of  the  length  of  one's  finger 
which  they  light  and  smoke  without  a  pipe."  This 
question  points  prettv  conclusively  to  the  date  of 
tne  introduction  of  the  cigar  into  England.  Yei 
the  cigar  is  far  more  ancient  than  the  pipe,  unless 
we  accept  the  Irish  legend  which  asserts  that  in 
the  helmet  of  one  of  the  statues  of  an  early  Irish 
king  is  stuck  a  small  pipe  exactly  resembling  the 
"  dudheen  "  that  a  modern  Irishman  occasionally 
wears  in  the  band  of  his  felt  hat.  Still,  if  his 
Hibernian  majesty  did  smoke,  it  was  not  tobacco, 
BO  the  argument  goes  for  nothing. 

Fifty  years  alter  Columbus  landed  at  San 
Salvador,  Girolamo  Benzoni,  in  his  History  of  ths 
New  World,  writing  of  the  Mesioans,  says: — 
"  When  the  tobacco  leaves  were  in  season  they 
picked  them,  tied  them  in  bunches,  and  dried 
them  near  the  fire.  Then  they  took  maize  leaves, 
rolled  them  full  of  tobacco,  and  lighted  them  at 
one  end,  putting  the  other  in  their  mouths.  They 
drew  the  smoke  up  into  their  throats  and  heads, 
finding  a  pleasure  in  retaining  the  smoke  until 
they  lost  their  reason.   Some  would  take  so  much 
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of  it  that  they  would  fall  down  aB  if  dead,  re- 
maining many  hours  insensible.  Wise  men  only 
inhaled  enough  of  the  smoke  to  make  themselves 
giddy." 

Tobacco  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Cuba,  and  by  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  when 
Jean  Nicot,  who  was  destined  to  give  his  name  to 
the  plant,  being  on  a  mission  in  Portugal  about 
the  year  1560,  sent  seeds  to  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  "  Herbe  de  la 
Seine."  by  which  it  was  long  known  in  France. 
In  1584  Raleigh's  agents  discovered  Virginia,  and 
introduced  the  Virginian  weed  into  this  country, 
where  it  soon  became  the  fashion,  though  not 
without  bitter  opposition. 

The  plays  of  tne  Elizabethan  dramatists,  espe- 
cially tnose  of  Ben  Jonson,  abound  in  allusions  to 
tobacco  and  the  fantastic  usages  of  the  smokers. 
Smoking  at  that  period  was  regarded  as  a  fine 
art,  and  teachers  were  engaged  to  impart  its 
elegancies.  Shift,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  undertakes  to  instruct  young  gentle- 
men in  the  most  gentlemanlike  use  of  tobacco ; 
as  first  to  give  it  the  most  exquisite  perfume ;  then 
to  know  all  the  delicate,  sweet  forms  for  the 
assumption  of  it;  as  also  the  rare  corollary  and 
practice  of  the  Cuban  ebolition,  euripus,  and 
whiif,  which  he  shall  receive,  or  take  in  here  at 
London,  and  evaporate  at  Oxbridge,  or  farther,  if 
it  please  him."  The  GulVs  Homhook  says: — 
"  Then  let  him  shewe  his  several  tricks  in  taking 
the  whi£Pe,  the  ring,  etc.,  for  these  are  compli- 
ments that  gain  gentlemen  no  mean  respect ;  and 
for  which  indeed  they  are  more  worthily  noticed 
than  for  any  skill  thev  have  in  learning." 

The  Cuban,  or  Gulan,  ebolitio  was  a  mode  of 
forcibly  and  rapidly  ejecting  the  smoke ;  the 
euripus— a  word  supposed  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  strait  so  called  that  lies  between  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  the  Continent,  proverbial  for  the 
flux  and  reiiux  of  the  tide — indicated  an  inhala- 
tion and  emission  of  the  smoke  in  rapid  suc- 
cession; the  whiff  was  the  act  of  holding  the 
smoke  in  the  mouth,  and  breathing  and  speaking 
without  emitting  it ;  the  ring  is  a  trick  still  fre- 
quently practised  by  smokers.  The  shops  of 
^bacconists,  or  druggists,  as  they  were  called, 
not  only  supplied  the  tobacco,  but  all  the  con- 
veniencies  for  drinking  it,  as  the  phrase  went. 
Every  well  frequented  shop  was  an  academy  of 
"  the  noble  art,"  where  professors  regularly 
attended  to  initiate  the  country  aspirants.  Abel 
Drugger,  in  the  Ahliemist,  boasts  that  his  shop 
has  its  maple  block,  its  silver  tongs,  its  Win- 
chester pipe,  and  fire  of  juniper,  and  he  kept  his 
tobacco  in  *^  fine  lily  pots  that,  opened,  smeJ  11  like 
conserve  of  roses  or  French  beans."  Upon  the 
maple  block  the  leaves  were  shredded  ;  the  silver 
tongs  were  for  holding  the  coal  or  fire  juniper, 
this  wood  being  preferred,  because  when  once 
kindled  it  seldom  or  ever  went  out. 

The  devotees  of  tobacco  accredited  it  with  all 
kinds  of  virtues.  Bobadil,  in  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  protests  that  in  India,  he  and  a  dozen 
others  never  received  the  taste  of  any  other  nutri- 
ment in  the  world  for  the  space  of  one  and  twenty 
weeks,  "  but  the  fume  of  this  simple  only ;  there- 
fore it  cannot  bo  but  most  divine  ...  I  could 
say  what  I  know  of  the  virtue  of  it  for  the  expul- 
sion of  rheums,  raw  humours,  crudities,  obstruc- 
tions, with  a  thousand  of  this  kiud,   X  do  hold  it 


to  be  the  most  sovereign  and  precious  weed  tiiat 
ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man." 
Fagon,  the  physician  of  Louis  XFV.,  was  scarcely 
less  emphatic  in  its  praise ;  used  with  judgment 
and  moderation,  he  considered  it  might  "  justly 
claim  precedence  of  all  the  other  rem^es ; "  that 
it  had  all  the  qualities  of  Homer's  nepenthes,  as 
it  makes  us  forget  the  cares  of  life,  ana  even  sup- 
plies the  want  of  victuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  opponents  were  equally  dogmatic.  Every  one 
has  neard  of  James  L's  Counterblast,  but  other 
rulers  went  much  farther  in  their  hatred  of 
tobacco,  though  it  was  rather  directed  against  it 
in  the  form  of  snuff  than  of  smoking.  Mahomed 
IV.  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  inflicted 
the  penalty  of  death  upon  snuff-takers ;  the  King 
of  Persia  cut  off  their  noses ;  Pope  Urban  VII L 
excommunicated  them.  It  was  said  that  snuff 
dried  up  the  brain,  so  that  only  a  little  black 
lump  was  found  after  death  in  the  skulls  of  the 
takers.  Equally  absurd  were  the  stories  told  of 
the  evil  effects  of  smoking.  Cob,  in  the  play 
already  quoted.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
says :  "  It  s  good  for  nothing  but  to  fill  a  man  full 
of  smoke  and  embers ;  there  were  four  died  out  of 
one  house  last  week  with  taking  of  it,  and  two 
more  the  bell  went  for  yesternight ;  one  of  them 
they  say  will  never  'scape  it ;  he  voided  a  bushel 
of  soot  yesterday."  Persons  of  a  serious  cast  of 
mind  denounced  it  as  a  pestiferous  and  wicked 
poison  from  the  devil." 

Pipes  were  sometimes  made  of  silver,  sometimes 
formed  of  a  walnut  shell,  and  also  of  clay.  The 
most  fashionable  form  was  called  *'  the  woodcock's 
head,"  though  the  bowls  of  many  were  similar  in 
shape  to  those  now  in  use ;  in  William  III.'s 
reign,  the  bowls  were  sometimes  of  brass  and 
iron.  For  examples  of  magnificent  and  curious 
pipes,  however,  we  must  go  to  the  East  The  col- 
lection of  one  of  the  Turkish  pashas  was  aaid  to 
have  been  worth  £30,000.  The  diamonds  that 
decorated  a  single  pipe  of  one  of  the  Viceroys  of 
Egypt  were  reportea  to  be  worth  £3,000.  Among 
such  potentates  it  was  not  unusual  to  see,  besides 
rings  of  large  diamonds  round  the  amber  mouth- 
piece, tassels  of  the  same  precious  stones  sus- 
pended from  the  stem.  These  chibouks,  however, 
were  produced  only  on  state  occasions.  In  China, 
where-  every  man  and  woman  smokes,  the  pipea 
are  long,  light,  delicate  tubes,  with  bowls  scarcely 
larger  than  sparrows'  eggs,  and  seldom  orna- 
mented; into  these  is  pressed  a  bright  yellow 
tobacco,  cut  into  very  small  shreds.  In  the  opiaai 
pipe  the  bowl  is  in  the  centre  and  extremely  small, 
as  the  quantity  of  the  narcotic  used  at  a  time  is 
so  very  minute  that  it  is  exhausted  in  three 
whiffs. 

The  most  deadly  form  of  smoking  is  that  of  the 
hhashish,  a  species  of  tobacco  derived  from  hemp- 
seed  ;  it  produces  delirium  and  homicidal  mania. 
It  was  after  inhaling  this  potent  stimulant  that 
the  Malay  used  to  run-a*muck ;  maddened  by  its 
fumes,  he  would  draw  his  knife,  rush  through  the 
streets,  and  stab  at  every  one  ho  met.  Snch  ans 
a  few  of  the  curiosities  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  habits  of  man. 

H.  Barton  Baue. 
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CHAPTE&  I. 
'  ▲  LBTTEB  OF  IM TBODVCTION. 

•*  T  XJST  the  v^ame  as  ever.  Jack,"  exclaimed  the 
J  snn-bnnied  yonng  fellow,  dropping  into  a 
chair*  "  Seven  years  ago  I  said  good-bye  to  yon 
in  this  Tery  room — yon  were  sitting  at  that  very 
desk — and,  by  Jove,  I  believe  you  were  writing 
that  very  letter." 

"  No,"  said  John  Huntley,  laying  down  his  pen 
with  a  smile,  "  I  have  finished  that  letter  and  one 
or  two  more  since  I  saw  you.** 

•*Ah,  yes,**  replied  the  other  nodding,  "they 
tell  me  yon  are  doing  a  tremendous  business. 
Jack ;  making  no  end  of  money,  and  all  that." 

*'  People  generally  talk  most  of  what  they  know 
lca«t  about,'*  remarked  Uuntley  tranquilly  j  "  but 
I  am  doing  very  well.'* 

You  have  man^  more  clerks  in  your  front 
oflSce,"  said  the  visitor.  **But  I  wonder  you 
don't  go  into  bigger  and  more  central  offices — or, 
at  least,  I  should  wonder  if  you  were  anybody 
but  John  Huntley." 

*'  I  don't  see  the  good  of  spending  money  in 
display,"  returned  Huntley.  "The  work  gets 
done  here  just  as  well  as  it  would  in  a  palace,  and 
that  is  all  I  care  about." 

Fred  Boyle  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  who 
should  say  within  himself  that  there  is  indeed  no 
accounting  for  tastes,  and  then  changed  the 
subject. 

"  I've  been  having  a  high  old  time,  Jack,"  he 
said.  "While  you  have  been  slaving  in  this 
dingy  court,  I've  been  all  over  the  habitable  globe. 
I've  shot  tieers  in  India,  alligators  on  the  Nile, 
Indians  in  America,  brigands  in  Greece.  I'm 
President  of  a  South  American  Republic,  of  which 
I've  forgotten  the  name  for  the  moment ;  I've 
been  through  Australia  with  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion which  discovered  absolutely  nothing,  but 
most  of  the  fellows  died  from  exhaustion,  so  it 
was  considered  very  creditable  to  the  survivors. 
I  edited  a  paper  out  West,  until  they  burnt  my 
office,  broke  up  my  press,  and  tarred  and  feathered 
luy  sub. ;  I  tried  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  an  open 
boat,  and  was  rescued,  as  the  Yankee  papers  said, 
'in  a  frightfully  exhausted  condition.'  That's 
life,  you  know.  Jack — this  is  merely  vegetating." 

Huntley  smiled  an  enigmatic  smile,  and  made 
no  reply. 

"  But  now,"  continued  the  other  after  a  pause, 
"  that  Burt  of  thing  is  all  over.  The  governor 
says  I  must  marry  and  settle  down,  and  as  he 
won't  allow  me  enough  money  to  amuse  myself 
with  any  longer,  I  suppose  I  must  do  it." 

"  Have  you  arranged  whom  you  are  going  to 
marry  P  "  asked  Huntley. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Boyle,  brushing  his  hat  with  his 
coat-sleeve,  and  observing  the  effect  critically, 

That  part  of  it  bothered  me  for  some  time,  but 
last  night  I  was  introduced  to  a  lovely  American 
heiress,  worth  a  perfectly  fabulous  number  of 
dollars,  and  I  have  decided  that  I  will  marry  her. 
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All  the  men  are  crazed  about  her.    There  was 
Tudor  Bingham,  the  poet ;  you  have  heard  of  him, 
of  course  ?  " 
"  Never,"  said  Huntley. 

"  Oh,  Bingham's  a  very  distinguished  man," 
said  Boyle. 

"And  there  was  Foljambe,  the  painter ever 
hear  of  Foljambe  ?  " 
Huntley  shook  his  head. 

"I  thought  everybody  knew  Foljambe,"  re- 
marked Boyle  in  surprise.  **  He's  a  more  distin- 
guished roan  than  Bingham.  And  then  there 
was  Courtney  J  of  course,  everybody  knows  Court- 
ney." 

"  But  I  don't,"  said  Huntley. 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  cried  Boyle,  *'  what  an  ex- 
traordinary  thing !  Why,  Courtney  is  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  the  three." 

"  In  what  particular  line  is  the  great  Courtney 
distincuished  ?  "  asked  Huntley. 

"  Oh,"  rephed  Boyle  vaguely,  '*  he's  distin- 
guished in  a  general  sort  of  way;  he  knows 
everybody  and  everything,  I  believe.  And  then 
he  is  negatively  so  distinguished.  He  doesn't 
sing  or  play,  he  doesn't  write,  he  doesn't 
paint  '' 

"  What  a  singular  man ! "  cried  Huntley,  rub- 
bing his  hands;  "I  think  I  should  like  Court- 
ney." 

"  But  he's  the  greatest  living  authority  on 

literature,  painting,  singing,  and  music,"  continued 
Boyle  impressively. 

"Oh — ah,"  said  Huntley  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment.   "He's  not  singular  after  all,  then. 
He's  as  bad  as  the  others.    And  all  these  men 
are  after  your  American  heiress,  are  they  ?  Poor 
irl !  I  pity  her.   By-the-way,  what  did  you  say 
er  name  was  ?  " 
"I  didn't  say,"  replied  Boyle,  "but  it's  Eose 
Chapman." 

"lliat's  odd,"  said  Huntley,  searching  a  pigeon- 
hole in  the  desk  before  him,  and  taking  a  paper 
therefrom.  *'  Two  or  three  days  ago  my  New 
York  correspondents.  West  &  Co.,  wrote  advis- 
ing me  that  they  had  given  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  me  to  a  Miss — yes,  it's  the  same  name — 
Bose  Chapman -and  asking  me  to  supply  the 
young  lady  with  funds  during  her  stay  iu 
England.  I  expect  to  see  her  in  a  day  or  two 
at  latest." 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  a  clerk  appeared,  bearing  a  card. 

"  And  curiously  enough,  here  she  is,"  he  con- 
tinued, glancing  at  it.  "  Say  I  shall  be  disengaged 
in  a  few  minutes,  Davis." 
"Well.  I'll  go,"  said  Boyle.  "And  I'll  go  by 
our  private  door,  because  I  don't  want  to  meet 
er  now.  You  must  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
her  when  I  see  yon  next.  And  remember,  I  have 
decided  to  marry  her  within  the  next  year." 

Boyle  having  departed,  Huntley  touched  the 
button  of  an  electric  bell. 

"Have  this  letter  copied  and  sent  off  at 
once,"  he  said  to  the  clerk,  who  instantly 
answered  the  summons,  "let  some  one  go  on 
to  Baker  &  Co.,  and  say  I  have  chartered  a 
vessel  for  the  deal  cargo; — tell  Green  I  shall 
want  to  examine  the  voyage  account  of  the 
Bride  of  Corinth  this  afternoon ; — telegraph  to 
Smith  &  Co.  of  Dundee  for  present  prices  of 
com  sacks ;— and,  Davis,  hold  yourself  in  readi- 
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ncss  to  take  down  a  few  letters  from  dictation 
directly  I  ring.    Now  sbow  Miss  Chapman  in." 

To  Ilunt ley's  sarprise,  two  ladies  appeared 
instead  of  one,  and  the  elder  of  them,  a  portly 
matron  of  middle  age,  at  once  came  towards 
him,  holding  ont  her  hand,  and  saying— 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Huntley,  is  it  not  the  oddest 
chance  that  fate  shonld  throw  ns  together  a^in 
after  all  these  years?  This  is  my  dear  fnend 
Miss  Chapman,  who  is  at  present  staying  with 
ns  at  Skelton  House.  When  she  told  me  yester- 
day that  she  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you, 
I  was  quite  dumfounded — was  I  not,  dear  P  And 
BO  I  determined  I  would  drive  her  down,  and  take 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  if  you  had  quite  forgot- 
ten me." 

Huntley  did  and  said  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  him  in  a  tranquil,  brief,  business-like  way,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  escorting  the  ladies 
to  their  carriage. 

As  she  was  about  to  step  in  Mrs.  Golightly 
emitted  a  small  shriek,  and  exclaimed — 

"  There,  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all!  —saying  which  she  pro- 
ceeded to  extract  a  large  card  from  the  gold- 
mounted  reticule  she  carried,  and  to  hand  it  to 
Huntley  with  great  solemnity. 

**  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  see  you  once  or 
twice  during  tne  season,  at  any  rate,"  she  said. 
*'  We  are  at  home  every  Wednesday  evening  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  you  will  meet  some  most  dis- 
tinguished people.  Do  come.  I  know  how  busy 
you  are,  but  you  can  surely  spare  one  or  two 
evenings  for  old  friends  P  " 

The  carriage  drove  away,  and  Huntley  was  left 
standing  in  the  street  with  Mrs.  Goligntly's  "  at 
home"  card  in  his  hand,  and  a  vision  of  an 
exquisitely  dressed  and  extremely  beautiful  young 
lady  in  his  mind. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  put  the 
card  into  his  pocket,  "  that  she  has  fallen  in  that 
fool  of  a  woman's  set  of  second-rate  dilettanti. 
However,  it's  no  business  of  mine."  So  saying, 
he  went  back  to  his  desk,  where  for  the  next  hour 
he  dictated  letters  to  his  shorthand  clerk;  and 
after  that  until  six  o'clock  he  was  merely  an 
intelligent  machine  engaged  in  the  swift  trans- 
action of  all  sorts  of  business  that  can  come  in  a 
prosperous  London  merchant's  way,  and  there 
are  surprisinglv  few  sorts  that  cannot.  At  six  he 
locked  nis  desk,  put  on  his  hat,  said  good-night 
to  his  clerks,  and  started  for  Kensington.  And 
it  was  not  until  the  sulphureous  gloom  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  had  enveloped  him  that  he 
found  time  to  reflect  upon  the  visit  he  had  received 
in  the  morning.  He  thought  Miss  Chapman 
decidedly  handsome,  he  dwelt  with  satisfaction 
upon  his  recollection  of  her  imperious  lips,  ex- 
quisite complexion,  and  bright  gold  hair,  bound 
tightly  round  the  small  well-set  head.  But  he 
was  past  the  impressionable  aee,  and  curious  as 
it  may  seem  to  the  youthful  reader,  Mrs.  Golightly 
was  the  central  object  of  his  reflections.  Her 
visit  was  not  unpleasant  to  him,  for  it  was  an 
official  admission  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  he  had 
re-conquered  his  position  in  society. 

Ten  years  before,  his  father  had  lost  it  by  his 
bankruptcy — a  bankruptcy  brought  about,  not 
by  fraud,  but  by  negligence  and  incompetence,  so 
marked  that  he  could  not  be  said  to  come  out  of 
the  ordeal  scathlesSi  and  since  that  time  John 


Huntley's  life  bad  been  ^'  a  battle  grim  and  greai." 
His  father  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his 
failure,  and  died  within  a  year.  John  set  him- 
self to  save  from  the  wrecK  enough  to  keep  his 
mother,  his  sister  and  himself;  that  was  the  mo6t 
he  had  hoped  for  when  he  began,  and  in  ten 
arduous  years  he  had  made  the  business  more 
prosperous  than  eyer,  and  had  paid  off  beside 
every  penny  of  his  father's  old  debts.  It  was 
a  marvellous  achievement,  and  the  man  who  had 
performed  it  was  quite  ready  to  admit  to  himself 
(and  to  others  he  never  mentioned  the  subject) 
that  he  had  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities, 
and  that  fortune  had  smiled  upon  him- 

He  was  about  thirty-seven  now,  and  in  ail  the 
ten  years  he  had  only  taken  two  holidays  of  a 
fortnight  each,  and  what  this  wonderful  world 
calls  "  pleasure  "  was  practically  unknown  to  him. 
But  he  had  perfect  health,  and  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  work  of  all  sorts,  the  gratifying  of 
which  was  a  pleasure  in  itself.  He  read  much  in 
his  short  intervals  of  leisure,  and  as  he  read 
because  he  liked  it,  and  not  because  he  wanted  to 
show  off  at  afternoon  teas,  he  gradually  acquirtd 
a  knowledge  of  books  that  did  not  seldom  astonish 
those  pretentious  impostors  known  amongst  their 
nn-literary  friends  as  **  awfully  well  read,  don't 
you  know."  Thus  he  had  spent  the  ten  yearE» 
carefully  eschewing  society  and  all  its  vanitief, 
living  quietly  first  at  Highgate,  and  then  as 
quietly  at  Kensington,  with  nis  mother  and  sister. 
And  Mrs.  Golightly,  who  had  known  them  well 
enough  before  the  crash  came,  was  the  first  to 
tempt  him  back  into  the  old  paths. 

He  thought  it  all  over  quietly,  and  when  he 
left  the  train  at  Kensington  his  mind  was  made 
up.  **  I'm  too  old  for  this  sort  of  thing,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  it  would  only  bore  me  to  death.  I 
shall  not  go." 

But  Boyle  dined  with  him  a  few  nights  aft^r, 
and  when  the  ladies  were  gone,  and  cigars  had 
been  lighted,  he  reverted  to  Miss  Chapman.  Was 
she  not  lovely  P  Had  she  not  wonderful  eyes, 
and  the  sweetest  voice  ever  heard?  And  the 
panther-like  grace  of  her  movements  — 

The  wJiat  grace  ?  "  asked  Huntley,  opening 
his  eyes.  "  Panther-like  ?  Nonsense !  A  panther 
slinks  about  like  the  treacherous  brute  he  is. 
She  doesn't;  she  walks  like  a  lady.*' 

"  Bingham  says  she's  panther-like,"  said  Boyle. 
"  he's  written  a  poem  in  which  he  speaks  of  her 
as  his  panther." 

**The  deuce  he  hasl"  exclaimed  Huntley, 
"  Now,  if  I  were  going  to  marry  the  young  lady— 
as  you  are — I  should  commence  operations  by 
punching  Bingham's  head." 

I  did  think  about  it,"  said  Boyle,  "  but  they 
tell  me  that  it's  not  to  be  thought  of.  As  lou^ 
as  it's  in  verse  it's  all  right,  and  he  may  say  what 
he  pleases.  It  seems  cnid,  but  I  have  it  on  the 
best  authority." 

Huntley's  lip  curled,  but  he  was  silent. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  Mrs.  Golightly 's  on 
Wednesday  night  ?  "  asked  the  other,  after  a 
pause.  "  The  old  lady  was  awfully  disappointed; 
she  was  looking  out  for  you  all  the  evening." 

Huntley  remarked  that  the  entertainment  was 
not  much  in  his  way,  and  then  inquired  how  the 
courting  of  Miss  Chapman  had  progressed. 

"  Splendidly ! "  replied  Boyle,  with  great  satis- 
faction.  "  1  guess  I  ve  got  the  bulge  on  most  of 
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the  boys  now.  I  got  to  know  that  she  had  been 
to  Foljambe*s  stndio,  and  that  Binghani  had  been 
sending  her  his  poems,  and  I  was  afraid  I  might 
be  left  in  the  Inrdh  if  I  didn't  make  an  effort ;  so 
I  spread  a  report  that  while  in  Africa  I  had  been 
driven  by  famine  to  kill  and  eat  one  of  my  atten- 
dants. That  did  the  trick.  She  inquired  of 
several  people  if  they  thought  it  was  true,  and 
when  I  came  in  I  could  see  she  was  all  curiosity. 
I  can  tell  you  there  was  only  one  man  in  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  She  kept  asking  me 
leading  questions,  too,  such  as  'Did  you  ever 
suffer  from  thirst? — or — or  hunger  P  •  Did  any 
of  your  party  die  P  * — and  so  on.  And  I  flatter 
myself  my  replies  were  models  in  the  art  of  mysti- 
fication. I've  done  very  well  so  far,  but  I'm  afraid 
she  may  be  offended  when  she  comes  to  know  the 
fltory  isn't  true." 

"But  surely,"  said  Huntley,  "you^ don't  suppose 
a  woman  is  likely  to  be  captivated  by  snch  a  re- 
volting thing  as  that  ?  I  shoald  have  thought  it 
would  have  shocked  her  beyond  expression." 

Boyle  laughed.  "  You  know  more  about  busi- 
ness than  I  do.  Jack,"  he  said,  **  but  I'm  better 
acquainted  with  the  sex.  Shocked  I  Of  course — 
they  love  being  shocked.  Bingham  writes  poems 
to  shock  them,  Foljambe  paints  hideous  pictures 
to  shock  them,  and  that's  what  makes  the  fellows 
BO  popular.  But  I  flatter  myself  cannibalism  will 
take  the  wind  out  of  their  sails  for  awhile." 

Somehow,  after  this  conversation  Hantley's 
thoughts  turned  once  or  twice  to  Mrs.  Golightly's 
Wednesday  evenings.  If  Boyle  told  the  truth 
there  must  be  a  strange  set  of  idiots  to  be  seen 
there,  and  he  had  a  kindly  Shakespearian  relish 
for  a  bom  fool  who  has  cultivated  his  gifts.  He 
thought  after  all  it  might  amuse  him  to  see  these 
grotesque  imbeciles  posing  before  Miss  Chapman, 
and  at  len^h  he  decided  that  he  would  go.  He 
did  not  think  the  beautiful  American  had  any- 
thing more  than  this  to  do  with  his  decision,  but  he 
may  possibly  have  deceived  himself. 

However  that  may  be*  on  the  next  Wednesday 
evening  he  found  himself  in  Mrs.  Golightly's  hot 
and  crowded  rooms,  and  after  receiving  an  effu- 
sive welcome  from  the  hostess,  he  was  introduced 
to  a  young  lady,  whose  name  of  course  he  did  not 
hear,  and  who  asked  him  with  breathless  eager- 
ness if  he  did  not  agree  vnth  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmann  in  their  views  of  life?  He  replied 
that  he  knew  very  little  about  these  views.  Per- 
haps his  companion  could  give  him  a  brief  outline. 

"  You  know,  they  are  optimists— or  is  it  pessi- 
mists ? — one  of  the  two,  I  forget  which,"  said  the 
young  lady,  rapidly.  "And— oh,  dear!  there  is 
someone  whom  I  must  speak  to  if  you  will  excuse 
me,"  and  she  vanished  with  a  rather  heightened 
colour. 

Huntley  made  his  way  slowly  through  the 
chattering  throng,  looking  this  way  and  that  to 
see  if  he  knew  any  of  the  coi'jpany,  when  his  arm 
was  seized  from  behind*  and  turning,  he  found 
himself  confronted  by  Boyle. 

"  So  glad  you've  turned  up,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  "Come  and  'see  Miss  Chapman. 
There  she  sits  near  the  alcove,  and  of  course 
Bingham,  and  Foljambe,  and  Courtney  are  hem- 
ming her  in.   We  must  run  the  blockade." 

Huntley  was  decidedly  surprised  at  her  appear- 
ance, she  was  so  much  more  beautiful  than  he 
had  noticed  before ;  but  his  heart  beat  none  the 


quicker,  and  when,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  other 
men,  she  made  room  for  him  on  the  settee  beside 
her,  he  took  his  seat  with  the  same  calmness  as  if 
it  were  a  theatre-stall  which  he  had  paid  for  in 
advance.  Tudor  Bingham,  a  pasty-faced  little 
fellow  with  slate-coloured  eyes,  a  fish's  mouth, 
and  dank-looking,  long  black  hair,  was  leaning 
languidly  against  the  wall,  and  talking  in  a 
monotone. 

"  So  vulgar  Philistines  criticize  us,  find  fault 
•with  our  morals,  with  our  religion,  and  with  other 
things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  Art.  But  we 
are  not  disturbed ;  we  know  that  Art  and  Beauty 
are  the  only  things  worth  living  for.  We  propose 
to  bum  with  a  hard,  gem-like  flame  upon  their 
altars,  and  we  know  Uiat,  considered  from  this 

Eoint  of  view,  vice  and  virtue,  religion  and  irre- 
gion,  prayer  and  blasphemy^  are  one  and  tlie 
same." 

He  looked  at  Huntley  fiercely  as  he  concluded, 
only,  however,  to  wince  at  what  he  saw.  Huntley's 
face  wore  no  perceptible  expression,  but  quiet 
contempt  seemed  to  radiate  from  his  whole  being. 

"Beauty!"  exclaimed  Foljambe,  rapturously, 
"  beauty !  That  is  it !  And  he  alone  is  the  true 
artist  who  sees  beauty  in  everything.  Beauty  in 
sorrow  as  well  as  joy,  in  disease  as  well  as  health, 
in  uncleanness  as  well  as  in  purity !  " 

Beauty  in  uncleanness  P  "  queried  Miss  Chap- 
man. "  I  really  scarcely  follow  you  there.  Do 
you,  Mr.  Huntley  P" 

"  I  once  knew  a  very  handsome  Italian  organ- 
grinder  who  hadn't  washed  himself  for  three 
years,"  replied  Huntley.*  **I  suppose  that  is  the 
kind  of  thing  P" 

There  was  a  crackle  of  laughter,  and  Miss 
Chapman  hid  her  face  behind  her  fan.  Foljambe 
did  not  seem  to  see  the  joke ;  he  stared  loftily  at 
the  speaker,  as  if  he  were  an  unexpected  and 
rather  rare  insect.  Then,  having  classified  him 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  proceeded  with  his 
rhapsody;  but  the  spell  was  gone,  and  his 
passionate  periods  fell  flat. 

Courtney,  a  very  tall  lank  man,  with  flat  cheek- 
bones, and  an  insufferable  air  of  superiority,  took 
up  the  parable. 

"  We  English  have  no  Art,  and  our  Literature 
is  moribund.  In  such  an  age  of  pigmies,  an  ordi- 
nary man  seems  a  giant ;  but  the  whole  Victorian 
era  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  next  generation 
with  the  same  sort  of  tolerant  contempt  as  we 
now- a* days  think  it  right  to  assume  when  we 
speak  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  very 
earliest  ages  " 

"  Mr.  Huntley,  I'm  going  to  ask  yon  to  take 
me  into  the  conservatory  for  a  few  minutes/'  said 
Miss  Chapman.  **  It  is  really  too  hot  for  anything 
in  this  room." 

Courtney  made  way  for  them  to  pass  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  and  when  they-  were  gone  said, 
with  Olympian  disdain,  "  Who  is  that  solemn- 
looking  fellow  P  " 

"That  is  my  friend,  John  Huntley,  of  Fen- 
church  Buildings,"  remarked  Boyle,  eager  to  pick 
a  quarrel  if  possible. 

"  One  of  those  confounded  city  fellows,"  said 
Foljambe,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "I  wonder 
Mrs.  Golightly  should  have  such  people  here." 

1  said  he  was  my  friend,"  replied  Boyle, 
concisely,  "so  I  consider  your  remark  imperti- 
nent, Mr.  Foljambe,  and  as  your  father  was  an 
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acconntant  in  the  city,  I  consider  it  infemaUy 
foohsh  into  the  bargain.  If  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  me  we  will  go  outside." 

"You  want  to  eat  me  I  suppose,"  growled 
Foljambe. 

"  No— we  nail  your  breed  on  barn-doors,"  re- 
torted Boyle,  and  Foljambe  having  no  more  to  say, 
walked  off  scowling  horribly,  to  find  another 
yonnff  lady  to  whom  he  could  air  his  theories. 

"  Now  uiis  is  much  more  pleasant,"  said  Miss 
Chapman,  when  Huntley  had  found  her  a  chair  in 
the  cool  and  deserted  conservatory. 

Huntlev  acquiesced. 

"  Mr.  Huntley,"  continued  she,  playing  with  her 
fan,  "  you  cannot  think  how  much  we  poor  be- 
nighted barbarians  enjoy  the  brilliant  talk  of  your 
London  salons.  I  suppose  you  are  so  accustomed 
to  it  that  you  don't  notice  it." 

"  I  haven't  noticed  any  to-night,"  replied 
Huntley,  and  yet  I  am  far  from  being  accus- 
tomed to  anything  of  the  sort.  This  is  the  first 
time  for  more  than  ten  years  that  1  have  been  into 
'  society,'  as  it  is  called." 

A  swift  flash  of— what  was  itP — surprise — 
exultation — or  merely  gaslight  P  passed  over  Miss 
Chapman's  face.  "  And  what  made  you  come  to- 
night P  "  she  asked  demurely. 

"  Mere  idle  curiosity."  replied  Huntley  with  a 
little  self-contempt  in  nis  tone,  nothing  elee  in 
the  world." 

Miss  Chapman  bit  her  lips,  and  her  fan  became 
very  irritable ;  she  seemed  to  have  expected  quite 
another  answer. 

"  Let  us  go,  I  am  tired  of  this  place ;  it  is  dull," 
she  said  impatiently. 

Huntley  rose. 

*'  No,"  said  Miss  Chapman,  more  impatiently 
than  before.  "  Let  us  stay.  One  place  is  as  bad 
as  another." 

Huntley  bowed  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Those  were  all  very  distinguished  young  men 
whom  I  was  talking  to,*'  remarked  his  companion 
after  a  pause. 

"  Indeed  P  "  said  Huntley. 
I  like  to  meet  men  of  that  sort,"  she  went  on, 
bright  and  intellectual,  and  free  from  conven- 
tionality.  •*  Don't  you,  Mr.  Huntley  ?  " 

"  To  speak  frankly,"  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  say 
that  I  care  for  the  three  young  gentlemen  you  were 
talking  to.  They  are  not  distinguished,  except  in 
their  own  little  clique,  and  all  they  said  seemed 
to  me  mere  boyish  bravado,  intended  solely  to 
attract  attention.'' 

•*How  severe  you  are,"  said  Miss  Chapman, 
with  a  rather  mortified  air.  *'  But  then  you  see 
you  are  not  literary." 

If  this  remark  was  intended  to  annoy  Huntley, 
it  failed  lamentably  in  its  object,  for  he  agreed  at 
once  that  he  was  not,  with  quiet  but  perfectly 
evident  satisfactbn. 

Miss  Chapman  seemed  to  be  getting  more  and 
more  out  of  temper  every  minute.  She  tapped 
the  floor  quickly  with  a  tmy  boot,  and  her  face 
assumed  a  fretful  expression.  She  rallied  her 
forces  however  for  a  last  assault. 

**  I  was  introduced  to  Loi-d  Curlew  yesterday, 
at  Lady  Lupin's,"  she  said,  "  and  he  is  going  to 
make  up  a  party,  and  take  us  down  to  the  Derby— > 
isn't  it  Icind  of  him  P  I  want  to  see  the  Derby  of 
all  things." 

"  Lord  Curlew  ?  "  asked  Huntley  in  n  surprised 


tone,  "  I  didn't  know  he  was  tolerated  amongst 
respectable  people.  Does  Mrs.  Golightly  know 
of  his  offer  p" 

Miss  Chapman  grew  a  little  white  about  the 
lips,  and  her  eyes  spai'kled. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  she  is  going  too.  You  speak 
as  if  you  had  some  objection  to  make.  Lord 
Curlew  at  any  rate  is  too  much  of  a  gentlemen  to 
slander  people  behind  their  backs." 

Huntley  shook  his  head  with  a  faint  smile, 
"You  do  him  an  injustice,"  he  said,  "I  have 
come  across  him  once  or  twice  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness— for  he  is  hard  up,  and  speculates — and  so  I 
know  him  pretty  well.  I  can  understand  that 
you  think  I  am  mterfering  unwarrantably,  but  I 
assure  you  this  is  a  more  serious  noatter  than  yon 
suppose.  I  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Golightly."  And 
before  she  could  recover  from  her  astonisnment  he 
was  ^one,  and  she,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Re- 
public, with  her  country's  notions  of  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  woman,  had  been  treated  like 
a  milk-and-water  school-girl  by  this  most  odious 
and  imperturbable  of  Britons,  without  sajring  a 
word.  She  felt  that  she  was  in  a  passion,  and 
that  there  was  nobody  by  to  notice  it.  It  was  a 
bitter  moment,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
She  went  to  the  drawing-room,  and  sought  for 
Bingham  and  l!*oljambe,  and  Courtney.  They 
were  soon  clustered  about  her,  and  she  proceeded 
to  make  herself  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  them. 

Ten  minutes  later  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Huntley  pass  on  his  way  out,  just  as  all 
her  faithful  satellites  were  greatly  enjoying  a  joke 
of  hers.  They  all  treated  him  to  the  regulation 
supercilious  stare,  but  he  did  not  notice  either  her 
or  ncr  court,  and  his  face  was  placidity  itself. 

"I  think  Mr.  Huntley  the  rudest  and  most 
objectionable  person  I  have  ever  seen,"  proclaimed 
Miss  Chapman  to  her  hostess,  when  the  rooms 
were  at  last  empty. 

"  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him 
to-night,"  replied  Mrs.  Golightly.  "  He  is  certainly 
much  changed  since  I  used  to  know  him.  He 
absolutely  wished  me  to  decline  Lord  Curlew's 
invitation  for  the  Derby,  and  said  it  was  more 
than  any  woman's  reputation  was  worth  to  be  seen 
with  him." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  intolerable  presump- 
tion," exclaimed  Miss  Chapman,  flushing  angrily, 
though  she  had  expected  the  news.  "  What  did 
you  say  ?  " 

"  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  I  could  not 
think  of  such  a  thing,  and  he  said  no  more.  I 
am  quite  disgusted  at  his  narrow-mindedness. 
Business  deteriorates  men  very  much,  my  dear.** 

Huntley  was  mercilessly  dissected  that  night  by 
the  indignant  ladies,  and  they  considered  then 
that  he  was  effectually  disposed  of.  But  next 
day  Lord  Curlew  wrote  entreating  forgiveness, 
and  stating  that  he  was  called  out  of  London  for 
a  fortnight  on  urgent  business,  and  so  could  not 
go  to  the  Derby  after  all. 

The  ladies  gazed  at  each  other  with  startled 
eyes  after  reading  the  abject  epistle,  and  then 
both  uttered  with  one  accord  tne  name  of  John 
Huntley. 


CHAPTER  IL 
A  TELEOnAM  FROM  NEW  TORX. 

This  incident  ap[>eared  likely  to  conclude  all 
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friendly  interooturse  between  Hontley  and  his  fair 
client.  He  did  not  visit  Mrs.  Golightly  again, 
and  Miss  Chapman  avoided  the  city  altogether. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence  she  wrote  a 
formal  note,  asking  that  £1000  might  be  paid  to 
her  credit  at  a  certain  bank,  and  in  due  course 
ehe  received  a  lithographed  circular,  advising  her 
that  this  had  been  done.  The  sum  was  to  ^  de- 
voted to  bringing  out  a  play  by  Tudor  Bingham, 
which  had  been  up  to  this  time  shamefully  neg* 
lected  by  managers,  in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Bing- 
ham declared,  of  a  conspiracy  amongst  them  to 
refuse  him  a  hearing. 

Miss  Chapman,  whose  experience  of  poets  had 
been  very  small,  was  unwise  enough  to  give  him 
a  cheque  for  the  entire  amount  at  once.  Singham 
bad  never  seen  so  much  money  before,  and  he  was 
dazzled.  To  bring  out  a  play  was  no  doubt  a 
very  distinguished  thing  to  do ;  but  what  a  num- 
ber of  things  could  be  done  with  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling!  And  then  the  play  might  be 
damned  the  very  first  night,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  distinction  and  of  the  thousand  pounds  as  well. 
After  a  little  reflection,  and  a  teeble  struggle 
against  temptation,  he  pocketed  the  cash  and 
bolted. 

When  his  perfidy  had  been  proved  beyond 
doubt.  Miss  Cnapman's  one  idea  was  to  keep  the 
whole  business  quiet.  If  Huntley  ever  got  to 
know  of  it  she  thought  she  must  die  of  shame. 
She  began  to  feel  that  she  hated  Huntley  cor- 
dially, without  knowing  exactly  why ;  but  about 
this  time  she  was  compelled  to  visit  him  on  busi< 
nesB.  He  was  precisely  as  when  she  first  saw 
him,  and  she  was  studiously  cold  and  brief,  so  the 
business  did  not  take  long  to  settle.  He  rose  to 
open  the  door  for  her  when  the  interview  was 
ended,  and  as  he  did  so  said  in  a  business-like 
tone,  By  the  way,  I  have  placed  £950  to  your 
credit  again.  I  arrested  Bingham  at  Liverpool, 
just  as  he  was  embarking  for  the  States,  and 
made  him  disgorge.  He  had  taken  his  passage, 
and  I  gave  him  the  odd  fifty  pounds  to  clear  out 
of  the  country,  as  I  thought  you  wouldn't  like  a 
fuss  to  be  made." 

Miss  Chapman  felt  herself  one  burning  blush 
from  head  to  heel. 

**  What  business  had  you  to  interfere  P  "  she 
asked  fiercely.  **  I  would  far  rather  have  lost  the 
money." 

"  I  had  no  objection  to  your  losing  it,"  replied 
Huntley,  "  but  1  didn't  like  such  a  wretched  little 
rascal  as  Bingham  to  get  it.  He  sent  you  the 
pliiy,  with  his  compliments,  and  he  hoped  you 
would  forgive  him,"  and  Huntley  tendered  a 
packet  of  manuscript. 

Miss  Chapman  seized  the  unfortunate  comedy, 
and,  exerting  all  her  strength,  tore  it  into  two 
pieces,  which  she  cast  passionately  upon  the 
floor,  sweeping  out  of  the  office  as  she  did  so  with 
the  mien  of  an  insulted  empress.  But  Huntley 
handed  her  into  her  carriage  with  an  utterly  un- 
moved countenance,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
suspicion  that  such  scenes  as  these  were  in  the 
least  unusual. 

When  she  was  fairly  out  of  sight  she  had  a 
violent  cry,  which  did  her  good,  and  on  thinking 
matters  over  she  was  obliged  to  admit  that  she 
was  inclined  to  be  frightened  of  Huntley.  His 
mysterious  power,  his  more  mysterious  knowledge, 
and  his  cold  self-reliant  reticence,  had  for  her  an 


element  of  awfulneari.  Besides,  she  had  never 
before  met  with  a  man  who  was  entirely  indifferent 
to  her  charms,  who  did  not  care  two  straws 
whether  she  was  pleased  or  angry,  and  who 
seemed  perfectly  invulnerable  alike  to  her  flattery 
or  abuse. 

"  1  would  give  a  year  of  my  life  to  move  him 
in  some  way,"  she  muttered,  clenching  both  her 
little  hands  like  an  angry  child,  and  then  she 
knitted  her  brows  and  fell  to  thinking  hard. 

Her  next  meeting  with  him,  however,  was 
destined  to  be  of  an  even  more  humiliating  char- 
acter than  this.  Foljambe  managed  to  tease  her 
into  allowing  him  to  paiut  her  portrait,  and 
became  at  once  a  bore  of  the  very  first  water.  He 
was  always  wanting  sittings  that  had  not  been 
arranged  for ;  he  was  always  catching  new  ideas, 
always  altering,  always  pottering  ineffectually 
about  with  no  appreciable  result. 

Before  long  he  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
his  ardent  affection  for  his  beautiful  sitter,  but  he 
did  it  in  so  guarded  and  respectful  a  manner  that 
she  considered  a  decisive  refusal,  and  a  strict 
injunction  never  to  repeat  his  folly,  a  sufficient 
reply.  Here  she  made  a  fatal  mistake,  of  which 
Foljambe  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself,  and  so  it 
happened  that  her  life  soon  became  a  misery  to 
her  by  reason  of  the  man's  vulgar  and  intolerable 
persistence.  She  appealed  to  Mrs.  Golightly,  but 
found  her  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  affair, 
and  indeed  she  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  a  bus- 
picion  that  her  hostess,  if  not  in  league  with  the 
enemy,  at  least  sympathized  with  him.  She 
insulted  Foljambe — but  he  was  used  to  contumely 
and  did  not  mind  it — and  then  she  found  Uiat 
people  were  beginning  to  talk. 

Sue  was  at  her  wits'  end.  Once  or  twice  the 
thought  of  an  appeal  to  Huntley  had  occurred  to 
her,  only  to  be  rejected  with  violence.  But  what 
was  she  to  do?  The  plain  fact  met  her  that  in 
her  present  need  there  was  only  one  person  in 
whom  she  had  the  least  confidence,  and  that  one 
person  was  John  Huntley.  Her  pride  kept  her 
from  him  for  long,  but  things  became  desperate, 
and  pride  had  to  go  to  the  wall.  One  morning, 
telling  Mrs.  Golightly  that  she  was  going  shopping, 
she  went  off  by  the  Metropolitan  Kaiiway  .to  the 
City,  and  burned  to  Fenchurch  Buildings. 

Huntley  was  engaged;  he  would  not  be  at 
liberty  for  half  an  hour  at  least.  "  Give  Mr. 
Huntley  my  card,"  she  replied  indignantly,  looking 
upon  this  as  an  equivalent  to  an  "  open  sesame. 
The  clerk  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Huntley  would  see  her  as  soon  as  possible. 

She  had  made  one  or  two  steps  towards  the 
door  before  she  reflected  that,  after  all,  her 
departure  would  probably  be  far  from  annoying 
to  Huntley,  and  certainly  very  inconvenient  to 
herself.  So  she  waited,  fuming  and  fretting,  for 
full  forty  minutes.  Then  she  was  shown  into 
Huntley's  room.  He  was  all  self-possessed  polite* 
ness,  and  she  aU  flutter  and  palpitation. 

"  I  wish  to  consult  you  as  a  friend,''  she  began, 
and  then  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Huntley,  to  help  her  out. 

"  It  is  a  delicate  matter,"  she  stammered,  "  and 
yoxi  must  consider  what  I  tell  you  strictly  private 
and  confidential." 

•*  That  goes  without  saying,"  he  replied  quietly. 
'*  You  may,  of  course,  depend  upon  me  so  far  as 
that,  whether  I  can  assist  you  or  not." 
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She  made  a  long  pansts  hoping  to  detect  some 
sign  of  cnriosity  in  him,  but  the  stratagem  failed. 
He  waited  with  patient  courtesy,  and  without  the 
least  appearance  of  any  desire  to  hasten  her 
story.  So  at  length  she  hurled  the  miserable  tale 
from  her  with  irritation  and  disgust.  And  a  very 
highly-coloured  passionate  piece  of  word-painting 
it  was,  and  full  of  fire  and  energy. 

John  Huntley  gave  no  siffn  of  surprise  or  indig- 
nation*-he  listened  politely,  and  that  was  all. 
When  the  flow  of  eloquent  language  had  ceased, 
he  asked  one  or  two  commonplace  questions, 
nodded  at  the  answers,  took  a  piece  of  paper  and 
wrote  a  word  or  two,  and  then  rose,  as  if  the  inter* 
view  was  at  an  end. 

"  Can  you  deliver  me  from  this  persecution 
without  scandal?"  asked  his  visitor  in  anguish. 
"  I  am  friendless  and  alone ;  I  appeal  to  you  as 
an  Englishman  and  a  gentleman." 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  a  supplicating  way, 
and  she  was  perfectly  sure  that  she  looked  l>e- 
witching.  She  would  not  have  been  surprised  if 
Huntley  had  lifted  his  hand  to  heaven  and  made 
a  solemn  vow  to  slay  Foljambe  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

"  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  replied  in  his 
emotionless  voice.  "  You  say  you  are  to  sit  to 
this  man  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  the  morning  then ; 
meantime,  do  not  disturb  yourself.  I  am  sorry 
thai  I  must  say  good-bye  now,  but  I  am  due  at 
an  important  meeting." 

•*  A  block ! — a  stock  !— a  lay-figure ! — I  believe 
he  is  filled  with  sawdust  I "  muinnured  Miss  Chap- 
man as  her  hansom  drove  away.  "  I  wish — On, 
how  I  wish — I  had  not  told  him  !  '* 

Her  feelings  underwent  a  marked  change  next 
morning,  however,  when  she  received  a  hastily- 
icrawled  elliptical  note,  as  follows  : — 

"  Foljambe  settled  all  right,  he  will  not  trouble 
you  again.   Take  no  notice  of  him  if  you  meet. 

•*  J.  H." 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  it  was  not 
till  a  day  or  two  after,  when  she  met  the  painter 
face  to  face  in  the  street,  and  saw  him  turn  away, 

Sale  and  discomfited,  that  she  could  believe  in  her 
eliverance.  From  this  moment  her  feelings 
toward  Huntley  altered  entirely.  He  was  all  that 
is  good  and  great,  and  nearly  omnipotent  into  the 
bargain.  She  wrote  him  an  effusive  letter  of 
thanks,  to  which  he  did  not  reply,  and  sent  him 
afterwards  a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  which  he 
firmlv  declined  to  accept.  In  fact,  she  was  totally 
unable  to  make  the  smallest  impression  upon  him, 
and  the  more  she  failed  the  more  she  longed  to 
succeed. 

Huntley  called  upon  Boyle,  and  gave  him  a 
little  advice.  **  You  are  not  making  fiie  running 
fast  enough  with  Miss  Chapman,"  he  said.  "  You 
have  only  got  Courtney  against  you  now,  but  I 
believe  you  are  going  to  let  the  girl  slip  through 
your  fingers.  Get  engaged — m&e  her  safe — and 
be  quick  about  it  in  heaven's  name." 

Boyle  started.  **  I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
hurry,"  he  said,  "and  I  didn't  want  to  throw 
away  my  freedom  before  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  but  if  you  are  of  opinion  " 

"  Well,  I  am,"  interrupted  Huntley.  "  I  don't 
want  to  see  a  brute  like  Courtney  win  her.  She 
has  the  making  of  a  ^ood  wife  about  her  if  she 
marries  a  decent  man.^^ 


**  You  do  me  proudj*'  said  Bofyle  witli  exulta- 
tion. I'll  waltz  in  right  away.  If  I  don't  make 
Courtney  prance  around,  it  won't  be  my  fault" 

His  procedure  was  simplicity  jtself.  He  picked 
a  quarrel  with  Courtney,  and  threw  him  into  the 
Thames  from  the  Embankment.  Two  days  after 
the^r  fought  a  duel  in  Belgium,  and  Courtney 
received  a  bullet  in  the  neck,  whicb  laid  him  ap 
for  three  months,  and  his  chance,  if  he  ever  had 
any  was  effectually  extinguished.  Then,  flushed 
with  victory,  Boyle  hastened  to  throw  himaelf  at 
Bose's  feet  without  further  preface. 

To  his  dis^st,  she  for  a  long  time  refused  to 
take  him  senously,  and  banter^  him  instead  of 
replying.  But  she  could  not  be  very  cmel  to  him, 
he  was  so  gentlemanly  and  respectful,  as  well  as 
sun-burned  and  handsome.  Sue  was  about  to 
decline  his  offer  with  thanks,  when  he  seized  his 
hat  and  said,  "  I  will  not  take  yonr  reply  now, 
Miss  Chapman ;  I  have  surprised  you,  and  yon 
have  had  no  time  to  consider.  Besides,  you  are 
not  in  the  humour  to  answer  me  seriously.  I  will 
wait  for  a  week  and  then  ask  you  again."  And 
he  added  as  he  reached  the  door,  *'  I  hope  yon  will 
remember  that  your  renly  may  be  a — er — er— in 
fact  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  me." 

The  phrase  did  not  please  him  when  he  had  got 
into  the  street,  and  was  comfortably  sucking  the 
knob  of  his  cane.  It  was  too  big  a  mouthful," 
he  confessed,  "It  wouldn't  come  out  plump 
enough.  That's  what  comes  of  being  bo  beastly 
ambitious." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  met  HnnUey.  "Ill 
be  hanged  if  I  don't  believe  I  have  shot  the  wrong 
man,"  he  said  gravely. 

"  What  do  you  mean  P 

"  I  don't  think  there  was  anything  to  fear  from 
Courtney,"  continued  Boyle.  "  Whether  you 
know  it  or  not,  Huntley,  you  are  the  man  I  ou^t 
to  have  let  daylight  into.  She's  always  talking 
about  you ;  you  are  a  Chevalier  Bayard  in  her 
eyes." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  retorted  Huntley,  carelessly. 

I've  done  a  few  little  things  for  her  in  the  way 
of  business,  and  like  most  of  her  compatriots,  she 
talks  in  an  exaggerated  style,  that  is  aU.  I  begin 
to  think  you  are  a  faint  heart,  Boyle.  I  Uiought 
from  your  confident  manner  that  you  would  have 
carried  her  off  by  sheer  audacity  long  a^." 

Thus  admonished,  and  considering  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  lady-killer  at  stake,  Boyle  proceeded  to 
^  made  the  running  very  hot,"  as  he  phrased  it» 
and  in  a  few  days  he  was  pretty  sure  of  ultimate 
success.  To  teU  the  truth,  he  had  over-estimated 
the  danger  from  Huntley.  There  was  too  much 
awe  mixed  with  Miss  Chapman's  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  him  to  allow  tneee  promising  fedings 
to  melt  together  into  love.  Besides  Huntley  wsa 
cold  and  unimpassionable ;  having  aroused  one's 
enthusiasm,  he  checked  it  cruelly  by  seeming  to 
find  it  a  frightful  bore ;  while  Boyle,  rapid  and 
brilliant  and  fiery,  was  ready  to  work  himself  into 
sublime  paroxysms  of  any  sort  of  feeling  yon 
might  require  at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  and  to  give 
you  the  impression  that  the  said  parozysms  were 
very  creditable  to  everybody  concerned. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  Boyle  was  to 
receive  his  answer,  the  two  friends  parted  before 
Huntley's  door.  "To-morrow,"  cried  BoyJ#, 
wringing  Huntley's  hand  excitedly,  "  To-morn)W 
by  this  time  I  shall  know  my  fate." 

"  Marriage  is  only  part  of  a  man's  fate  after 
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all,"  said  Hxmtley,  in  a  reflective  tone.  **And 
])erhaps  not  so  important  a  part  as  most  people 
think/' 

"  You're  an  old  misogynist,"  shouted  Boyle,  as 
he  ran  off,  and  Huntley  went  straight  to  his  study, 
where  he  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  the  study 
of  a  charter-party,  and  a  long  business  letter  con- 
nected with  it. 

He  had  been  occupied  ia  this  way  for  more  than 
an  hour,  when  a  servant  appeared  bearing  a  tele- 
gram. It  was  from  Eose  Chapman,  and  ran  as 
follows  :— 

•*  Please  call  hero  before  going  to  the  City  to- 
morrow if  possible.  I  have  very  important  news 
from  America." 

He  put  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  and  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  stirred ;  but  the  servant  detected 
a  sudden  lightening  and  darkening  of  his  eyes,  and 
wondered  what  it  signified.  Then  he  resumed  his 
letter  and  his  charter-party. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  next  morning;  when  he 
reached  Mrs.  Golightly's  house,  and  to  his  surprise 
he  met  Boyle  coming  out,  a  woebegone  and  crest- 
fallen man. 

*•  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  began  Huntley, 

"that  you  have  been  ."    He  stopped  from 

motives  of  delicacy,  because  "  cashiered  "  was  the 
only  word  his  business-training  supplied  him  with 
at  the  moment. 

"Don't  you  know  what's  upP"  asked  Boyle 
dejectedly ;  **  haven't  you  seen  tne  newspaper  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  there  was  nothing  of  especial  interest 
in  it." 

"Didn't  you  notice  the  failure  of  Benedict's 
bank  in  New  York  ?  " 

"  I  did ;  but  what  then  P  " 

"  Miss  Chapman's  entire  fortune  is  gone  in  it," 
said  Boyle  tragically.  "Every  penny.  She  had  a 
telegram  last  night.  She  has  behaved  very  nobly. 
She  released  me  from  my  engagement,  if  you  can 
call  it  an  engagement,  at  once.  She  behaved  as 
well  as  anybody  could,  but  it's  a  blow  to  me, 
Huntley — a  decided  blow,  for  I  was  getting  really 
fond  of  the  girl ;  I  was,  upon  my  soul." 

Huntley  smiled  a  peculiar  smile,  and  entered 
the  house.  Boyle  thought  he  did  not  seem  so 
sorry  as  he  ought  to  have  done  at  the  misfortune 
of  a  friend,  and  he  told  Hawkins  over  a  pint  of 
champagne  at  the  club  that  Huntley  was  a  good 
fellow,  but  lacked  feeling  for  others. 

Huntley  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Miss  Chapman  stood  with  the  fatal  cable- 
message  in  her  hand ;  she  had  been  weeping,  but 
he  noted  with  satisfaction  that  her  nose  was  not 
red.  He  found  it  difficult  to  sympathize  with 
women  whose  noses  got  red  when  they  cried. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come,"  she  said  after 
a  pause.  "  I  see  you  have  heard  why  I  sent  for 
you.  West  &  Co.  have  no  doubt  cabled  you  to 
stop  my  payments." 

"I  haven't  been  to  the  office  yet,"  replied 
Huntley,  "  so  I  don't  know ;  but  you  need  not  let 
anything  of  that  kind  annoy  you.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  supply  you  with  whatever  you  may  find 
necessary,  on  my  own  responsibility." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  aware  that  I  am  entirely 
penniless,"  said  the  girl. 

'*I  dare  say  things  are  exaggerated—"  he 
began. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  interrupted  vehemently.  **  I 
am  utterly  and  entirely  ruined." 


"That  makes  no  diffierence  to  ^y  offer,"  be  ob- 
served. "  I  suppose  you  will  want  to  return  to 
America  as  soon  as  possible.  In  that  case  I  will 
take  your  passage  at  once." 

"  No,  it  would  be  accepting  charity,"  said  Miss 
Chapman  proudly.  "  No ;  1  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  great  kindness,  but  I  could  never  put 
myself  under  such  an  obligation,  even  to  you.* 

He  thought  she  was  looking  decidedly  better 
since  the  commencement  of  the  interview ;  some* 
colour  had  returned  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
had  a  little  light  in  them.  The  phrase  "  even  to 
you,"  pleased  him  too. 

**  I  think  you  are  wrong  not  to  accept  my  offer," 
he  said.  "  i  hoped  that  you  looked  upon  me  as  a 
friend." 

"  So  I  do — so  I  do,"  she  broke  in  eagerly.  "  You 
are  the  best  and  truest  friend  I  have  had  since  I 
have  been  in  this  country,  and  if  I  could  accept 
such  assistance  from  anybody  it  would  be  from 
you  ;  but  I  would  much  rather  not." 

**  Then,"  said  Huntley  in  a  serious  and  deliberate 
tone,  "every  obstacle  having  been  most  luckily 
removed  from  my  path,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
hesitate  any  longer.  I  cannot  make  a  pretty 
speech,  but  if  you  will  consent  to  be  my  wife  I  will 
try  to  make  you  happy  and  comfortable." 

Miss  Chapman  had  often  boasted  that  nothing 
ever  surprised  her,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  her 
astonishment  at  this  juncture  was  very  great  and 
very  genuine. 

"  You ! "  was  all  she  could  gasp.  "  Yon  of  all 
men  I " 

"I — of  all  men,"  he  repeated  quietly;  **and 
why  not  ?  I  cannot  rave  aoout  my  passion  either 
in  prose  or  verse.  I'm  not  going  to  say  that  my 
whole  life  will  be  irretrievably  blighted  if  you 
refuse  me — I  think  that  sort  of  thing  all  nonsense 
— but  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  we  are  excellently 
suited  to  one  another,  and — and-^— " 

"  Some  women  would  take  advantage  of  your 
chivalry,  for  it  is  nothing  else,"  she  said,  looking 
him  straight  and  searchingly  in  the  face. 

**  There  is  no  chivalry  about  it,"  he  said.  *•  And 
I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  think  chivalry  is  all  nonsense 
too.  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  you  are 
the  only  woman  I  ever  saw  that  I  should  care  to 
marry." 

"  You  have  kept  your  thoughts  very  carefully 
to  yourself,"  she  retorted. 

"  For  two  reasons,"  replied  he.  **  First,  Boylo 
had  taken  me  into  his  confidence,  and  told  me  he 
meant  to  ask  you  to  marry  him." 

"  Did  he  also  tell  you  why  P  "  she  cried  indig- 
nantly. "  I  did  not  believe  such  pitiful  wretches 
existed,  till  I  saw  him  skulk  away  this  rooming." 

"  Second,"  continued  Huntley,  ignoring  this 
outbreak,  "  you  had  too  much  money  for  me.  I 
have  no  fancy  for  marrying  an  heiress.'* 

"  Oh,  indeed,''  she  said  in  a  curious  tone,  "  may 
I  ask  what  is  your  objection  P  " 

"  I  have  fought  for  my  own  hand  all  my  life,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  like  it.  I  have  plenty  of  money 
for  all  my  wants,  and  I  shall  be  passably  rich 
before  long  if  I  keep  on  working — and  I  want 
to  keep  on.  The  dilletante  dawdling  that  these 
pseudo-artists  and  amateur  literary  men  call  life 
would  kill  me  in  a  week.  I  like  to  feel  I  have 
worked  for  all  I  have  got.  I  like  to  feel  I  shall 
have  to  work  for  all  T  shall  get  in  the  future." 

"I  respect  your  feelings  very  much,"  replied 
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MisB  Chapmas, and  I  flympathize  with  them  to 
some  extent.  With  regard  to  yonr  offer,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  happens  to  be  an  insur- 
monntable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  accepting  it." 

"Ah,  I  was  afraid  there  might  be/*  he  said, 
taking  up  his  hat.  "  I  am  late  airead;^ ;  I  must  go." 

"  You  don't  care  to  know  what  it  is  P**  she  asked 
in  a  mocking  tone. 

He  put  his  hat  down,  and  stared  at  her.  Not 
much  if  it  is  insurmountable,"  he  said. 

•«  Well,*'  she  replied,  tearing  the  telegram  in 
pieces,  aud  scattering  them  over  the  floor.  '*  It 
IS  quite  insurmountable,  as  you  will  be  the  first 
to  own.  I  am  as  rich  as  ever  I  was.  I  got  a 
friend  in  New  York  to  send  me  that  telegram 
announcing  my  ruin,  merely  that  I  might  make 
certain  if  Mr.  Boyle  was  after  my  money  or  me. 
Benedict's  Bank  failing  at  the  same  time  was  a 
lucky  chance,  which  gave  verisimilitude  to  im- 
posture, but  I  have  not  lost  a  farthing  by  it  or 
by  anything  else.  So,  as  yon  won't  marry  an 
heiress,  you  had  better  go ;  and  as  I  won't  marry 
anybody  but  the  one  true,  un mercenary  man  1 
have  met  in  England,  I  must  die  a  spinster." 

And  then  Huntley  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  when,  with  a  rather 
heightened  colour  and  hair  a  trifle  less  smooth 
than  before,  she  was  sitting  by  him  on  the  sofa, 
she  said  with  a  shy  smile — 

"  And  now  tell  me — when  did  you  first  begin  to 
—to— to  like  meP" 

**  After  Mrs.  Golightly's  '  at  home  *  I  determined 
to  marry  you  if  possible,"  replied  the  downright 
Huntley. 

"  So  long  ago  as  that  I  "  she  exclaimed.  That 
is  wonderful.  I  thoaght  you  despised  me,  and  I 
was  determined  to  hate  you,  till  I  found  you  could 
do  exactly  as  you  pleased  with  everybody.  But  I 
could  not  withstand  that,  for  I  worship  power. 
How  you  scattered  those  men  who  happened  to  be 
in  your  way  I   It  was  marvellous." 

You  will  exaggerate,'*  he  said,  laughing. 
"  There  was  nothing  wonderful  about  it.  Here  is 
the  whole  story : — Curlew  knew  I  could  make  the 
City  too  hot  for  him  if  he  didn't  do  as  I  wished  ; 
Boyle  told  mo  all  about  Bingham,  and  he  heard 
from  Mrs.  Golightly.  I  guessed  the  fellow  would 
make  for  America,  so  I  telegraphed  a  description 
of  him  to  the  Liverpool  police.  I  found  Foljambe 
was  heavily  in  debt,  and  I  got  au  old  Jew  to  buy 
up  two  or  three  of  his  bills.  That  was  enough 
for  liim.  I  set  Boyle  on  Courtney,  and  I  left 
Boyle  to  settle  himself,  as  he  would  inevitably 
have  done  in  the  end  if  you  hadn't  taken  the 
matter  in  hand  and  settled  him.  So  there  was 
nothing  marvellous  in  the  affair  after  all." 


LADY  ANSTACB. 

SO— your  eyes  looked  strained,  as  they  fain 
would  weep? 
Say,  what  should  make  you  sicken  and  start  ? 
What  is  it  comes  between  you  and  your  sleep  ? 

Is  it  the  ghost  of  a  wronged  man's  heart  ? 
You  !— yes,  you  with  the  solemn  brow. 

Grand  and  calm  as  a  white  moonrise— 
And  the  scarlet  lips— I  can  see  them  now ! — 
And  the  sweeping  glance  of  your  great  dark 
eyes. 


No— you  "  didn't  mean  ••—and  yon  wouldn't  ban 
done : 

But  was  there  no  thought  of  triumph  there- 
of joy  for  the  spoil  of  a  man's  heart  won, 

Under  the  crown  of  your  braided  hair  ? 
Was  there  no  touch  of  a  cruel  pride 

In  the  midst  of  your  frank  and  fearless  glee? 
Had  you  struck  a  dagger  into  his  side, 

You  had  been  kinder  to  him  and  me ! 
Yes ! — he  will  conquer  I — it  would  not  be  he, 

If  his  great  heart  could  not  live  down  tbt 
pain ! — 

But  the  man  who  is  all  my  life  to  me 
Will  never  more  be  the  same  again. 

And,  maybe,  I  think,  the  touch  of  pain — 
The  jarring  note  in  your  life's  sweet  song 

Will  never,  never  leave  you  again : — 
God's  justice  is  sure,  though  it  tarry  long. 

A.  WBB5E1. 


NOVEMBER. 

BT   CHAHLES  WORTE. 

Farewell  to  the  lilies  and  roses. 

Adieu  to  green  leaves  aud  bright  skies, 
Prepare  for  red  hands  and  blue  noses, 

Fogs,  cliilblains,  sore-tbroats  and  old  guys. 
The  tiuu,  Sagittarius  neariug, 

Begins  to  look  blousy  aud  queer; 
And  wiuds  sing  in  accents  uncheeriug 

The  last  dying  speech  of  the  year. 

AUTUMN  no  longer  sheds  its  wealth  of  coloar 
upon  the  wooded  hills,  but  has  given  place 
to  the  bare  and  forlorn  aspect  incidental  to  the 
season,  when  the  glories  of  the  woods  aiid  the 
lanes  have  departed,  and  another  year  has  nearlj 
passed    as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

"  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of 

the  year, 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadowi 
brown  and  sear.*' 

The  trees  have  successively  doffed  their  vest- 
ments, and  now  stretch  their  naked  arms  to  tbe 
watery  November  sky,  **  bare  leafless  choirs  where 
late  the  sweet  birds  sang.*' 

It  is  possible,  if  the  southern  winds  continn*', 
that  some  of  the  mild  October  weather  may 
linger  during  the  first  part  of  the  month ;  but  ta? 
fierce  north  wind  will  soon  begin  to  blow,  dririrg 
before  it  dark  masses  of  leaden-coloured  clou^is 
which  cover  the  whole  sky,  casting  a  unirersil 
shade  over  the  landscape  ;  while  the  fields  ao^i 
woods  lie  wrapped  in  a  dull  grey  hue.  It  is  useless 
to  strive  to  delude  ourselves,  however,  with  the&< 
few  fine  days,  for  under  whatever  aspect  Norcmber 
makes  its  first  appearance  its  advent  must  c»a» 
us  to  feel  that  summer  is  gone,  autumn  well-nii^h 
spent,  and  stern  winter  rapidly  advancing  in  tee 
hackground  to 

Beign  triumphant  0*0*  the  conquer  d  year." 

There  comes  a  mighty  roaring  in  the  gr»t 
wood,  the  dried  leaves  are"  torn  from  the  shivering 
branches  and  whirled  in  maddening  eddies  to  iaJ 
in  flaky  showers,  and  the  dim  wintry  daylight 
penetrates  the  shadiest  haunts,  revealing  a  pictare 
of  nakedness,  desolation  and  decay.    Only  on  tk 
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sturdy  oaks  the  leaves  yet  linfjer,  loath  to  fall, 
rustling  in  the  wintry  wind,  and  many  will  remain 
until  pushed  off  by  next  spring  buds. 

In  some  sheltered  spots  the  drift  of  withered 
leaves  is  nearly  ankle  deep,  and  as  we  kick  them 
on  one  side  during  our  walk  the  air  is  filled  with 
a  curious  fluctuating  odour,  sometimes  pungent 
and  oppressive,  sometimes  aromatic  and  pleasant. 
Despite  their  bareness  the  ^eat  oaks,  beeches 
and  antlered  ash  trees,  in  their  solemn  grandeur, 
appeal  to  the  heart  even  now,  and  the  true  lover 
of  the  woods  may  yet  find  beauties  to  admire. 
Even  in  summer  there  is  a  feeling  of  loneliness  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  wood ;  but  now  the  silence  is 
impressive,  in  great  measure  due  to  the  absence 
of  insect  life ;  most  birds  keep  to  the  outskirts  of 
a  wood,  and  only  the  occasional  sad  note  of  the 
wood-pigeon,  wnich  at  the  present  moment  seems 
in  harmony  with  the  suiToundings,  the  yuk,  yuk ! 
of  the  green  woodpecker,  and  the  ubiquitous 
robin  are  to  be  seen  or  heard.  The  squirrel  no 
longer  leaps  from  bough  to  bough,  but  has 
wrapped  his  tail  around  him,  coiled  in  the  hollow 
of  some  tree,  surrounded  by  his  hoard  of  nuts  and 
beech  masts,  and  feeds  and  sleeps  alternately. 
The  hedgehog  has  scooped  himself  a  hollow  be- 
neath some  bank,  surrounded  himself  plentifully 
with  leaves,  and  gone  to  sleep  without  any  pro- 
visions at  all ;  the  fieldmonse  and  the  dormouse 
are  also  prepared  for  their  three  months'  sleep ; 
the  frog  and  the  lizard,  in  obedience  to  the  same 
wonderful  instinct,  have  disappeared  until  the 
return  of  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

This  hibernation,  or,  more  properly,  winter  sleep, 
by  which  some  animals  avoid  the  consequences  of 
severe  winter  cold,  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  in- 
teresting. The  bat,  hedgehog,  dormouse  and 
badger  are  the  most  familiar  examples  in  this 
country.  No  birds  are  known  to  adopt  this 
methoa,  their  greater  powers  of  locomotion  ena- 
bling them  to  mi^^te  to  warmer  climes.  During 
perfect  hibernation  respiration  is  very  nearly 
suspended,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
lowered  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  extremely  slow.  In  the 
case  of  all  these  animals  a  large  amount  of  fac 
is  accumulated  during  the  plentiful  period  of 
summer,  on  which  the  animal  lives  and  supports 
the  trifling  heat  maintained  through  the  winter 
months.  The  loss  of  weight  at  the  end  of  this 
winter  sleep  is  said  to  be  about  forty  per  cent.,  al- 
most as  much  as  sustained  in  death  by  starvation. 

Any  one  who  is  abroad  in  the  fields  and  woods 
at  this  season  cannot  but  notice  the  scarcity  of 
birds,  compared  with  the  numbers  that  were  every- 
where to  oe  seen  during  the  summer.  All  the 
true  migratory  birds,  such  as  the  swallow,  and 
-warblers  have  left  us  long  ago ;  but  in  addition  to 
these,  recent  observations  which  have  been  made 
at  most  of  the  light-houses  on  our  coasts,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  have 
brought  to  light  the  fact,  that  vnth  the  exception 
of  our  game  birds,  and  perhaps  the  green  wood- 
pecker, which  from  its  structure  seems  but  ill 
adapted  for  long  flights,  all  birds  are  migratory. 
Even  such  tiny  we^-winged  birds  as  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  the  common  wren,  the  hedge-spar- 
row, and  the  common  sparrow  cross  the  North 
Sea  in  great  numbers.  The  thrush,  the  blackbird, 
the  robin,  the  skylark  and  the  chaffinch  migrate 
in  large  flocks  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 


during  the  winter  months.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  these  birds  waited  for  favourable  wind 
and  weather  before  starting  on  their  long  journey, 
but  it  is  now  known  that  they  cross  the  sea  in  all 
sorts  of  winds  and  weathers,  and  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  On  clear  starlight  nights 
they  fly  high,  but  in  fog  or  rain  they  fly  very  little 
above  the  waves.  On  thick  dark  nights  they 
often  strike  against  the  lanterns  of  the  light- 
houses; many  are  killed  at  once  and  others  so 
injured  that  tney  cannot  proceed  on  their  journey. 
In  this  way  many  birds  that  were  not  before 
known  to  migrate  nave  been  identified. 

About  this  time  another  migration,  but  of  our 
0¥m  species,  takes  place  in  great  numbers.  What 
we  may  designate  generally  as  the  vagabond 
tribe,  men  and  women,  who  have  been  wandering  up 
and  down  the  country  during  the  summer  months, 
whom  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  classify, 
now  seek  the  towns  in  vast  quantities.  There 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a 
numerous  race  to  whom  the  attractions  and 
charms  of  independence,  though  it  be  but  a 
beggarly  independence  after  all,  are  more  alluring 
than  any  settled  occupation  however  profitable. 

The  more  respectable  portion  of  these  nomads 
are  petty  traders,  artificers,  or  professionals  of 
some  kind,  who  range  the  country  all  through  the 
summer,  picking  up  a  living,  snch  as  it  is,  by 
doing  odd  jobs,  or  the  sale  of  some  trifles,  ap- 
parently happy  and  contented,  and  putting  a 
cheerful  weather-beaten  face  upon  every  hardship. 
To  persons  of  their  temperament  the  sense  of 
freedom  compensates  for  the  loss  of  many  comforts. 
Many  are,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
avowedly  willing  to  work,  whenever  and  at  what- 
ever work  is  procurable,  but  we  generally  find  that 
practically  they  are  much  more  given  to  levying 
contributions  under  the  plea  of  want  of  employ- 
ment than  contributing  by  their  own  industry  to 
their  daily  wants.  Society  in  general  does  not 
look  very  favourably  upon  this  last  section,  and 
to  speak  the  truth  has  no  great  reason  to  be  proud 
of  them,  for  the  most  part  they  are  lazy  ingrained 
scoundrels,  roaming  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other  in  search  of  prey. 

We  confess  that  we  have  much  more  sympathy 
with  your  downright  sturdy  vagabond,  who  will 
never  work  if  he  can  help  it,  and  who  never  pre- 
tends that  he  wants  to,  who  will  sleep  contentedly  in  a 
gravel-pit,  an  old  barn,  or  on  the  lee  side  of  a  hedge ; 
who  lives  entirely  by  **  cadging,"  and  who  knows 
the  inside  of  every  casual  ward  in  the  country. 
He  is,  no  doubt,  a  dirty  mendacious  vagabond,  he 
will  not  work  and  to  beg  he  is  not  ashamed  ,  and 
yet  there  is  snch  a  rollicking  independence  about 
the  scamp,  such  an  utter  absence  of  pretence  to 
be  other  than  he  is,  that  although  we  know  him 
to  be  literally  a  **  good-for-nothing,"  we  cannot 
help  fi^eling  a  tenderness  for  his  failings. 

In  addition  to  all  these  whom  we  meet  with 
their  faces  towards  the  large  towns  at  this  time 
of  year,  there  to  eke  out  the  weary  time  as  best 
they  may,  there  are  the  gipsies,  who  at  this  season 
seek  the  same  shelter,  and  sell  the  proceeds  of 
their  industry  in  the  streets.  By  this  means,  and 
by  what  their  wives  manage  to  wheedle  from 
silly  people  under  the  pretence  of  "  telling  their 
fortune,  they  manage  to  live  tolerably  well. 

Another  large  tribe  of  migrators,  though  not 
now  as  numerous  as  before  railways  intersected 
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the  country,  are  tlie  petipatetic  eliowmeii  of  all 
grades,  and  circuses,  tnat  at  this  season  conclude 
their  country  campaigns,  and  retire  into  winter 
quarters.  The  **roo-te-too"  of  Mr.  Punch  is  no 
longer  heard  on  village  greens  ;  the  performing 
dogs  and  monkeys  withdraw  from  seaside  resorts 
and  distant  yiliages ;  the  fat  woman,  the  weak 
kneed  giant,  the  squeaking  dwarf,  and  all  those 
perversions  of  nature  so  dear  to  the  rustic  mind 
retire  into  private  life. 

Every  small  school-boy  knows  the  date  of 
"  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,"  and  the  history  of  the  terrible 
conspiracy  in  which  the  original  of  his  "  guy " 
played  so  distinguished  a  part.  Perhaps,  now- 
ever,  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that 
the  very  lantern  that  was  taken  from  Guy  Fawkes 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
It  is  very  strongly  made  of  iron,  and  must  have 
originally  been  very  heavy,  though  now  in  parts 
a  good  deal  worn  away  by  rust.  By  the  side  of 
it  18  a  fac-simile  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle — 
the  original  is  in  the  State  Paper  Of&ce  in  London 
— which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  Rivetted 
to  the  lantern  is  a  brass  plate  bearing  a  Latin 
inscription,  which  may  be  tran  slated  thu  s :  *  *  Th  e 
very  lantern  that  was  used  by  Guy  Faux  and 
which  he  was  bearing  when  seized  in  the  crypt, 
where  he  was  attempting  to  blow  up  the  House 
of  Parliament.  It  was  given  to  the  university  in 
1641,  by  Robert  Hoywood,  lately  proctor  to  the 
University." 

A  celebrated  French  novelist  in  describing  our 
climate  made  one  of  his  characters  say,  that 
villanous  country,  where  it  is  always  cold,  where 
the  fine  weather  is  fog,  the  fog  rain,  the  rain  a 
deluge;  where  the  sun  resembles  the  moon,  and 
the  moon  is  like  cream  cheese."  But  even  in 
Noyember,whichis  popularly  supposed,  erroneously 
we  think,  to  be  the  worst  of  tne  year,  wo  have 
many  fine  days  when  delightful  country  walks 
may  be  taken  with  pleasure.  Days  when  the 
sun  shines  and  the  air  is  genial ;  there  are  not 
many  of  them  it  is  true,  and  they  appear  to  come 
but  to  remind  us  of  the  delights  that  we  have  lost. 
We  are  far  from  admitting  that  November  is  the 
worst  month  of  the  year,  and  as  for  fogs,  we 
generally  have  worse  fogs  in  December  than  ever 
we  do  in  November.  Poor  Hood  did  not  like  the 
dull  days  that  begin  with  this  month,  to  him 
there  appeard  to  be 

•*No  wannlb,  no  cLoerfnlnesfl,  no  healtb,  no  ease, 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  mombcr : 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leavos,  no  birds, 

November  1 " 

But  we  are  not  all  dyspeptios;  if  we  but  keep  a 
good  digestion  we  shall  nnd  a  bright  side  eyen  to 
the  thickest  fogs,  we  shall  find  that  the  last  days 
of  the  year  may  be  made  as  joyous  as  the  first. 
What  though  no  gentle  zephyrs  blow  and  the 
"azure  vault"  is  hidden, 

•*  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  *• 

comes  to  the  delight  of  many  who  don  the 
"pink"  and  hasten  to  the  meet,  for  the  very 
weather  which  affects  some  people  with  the  blues 
delights  the  foxhunter,  and  he  succeeds  in  chasing 
away  both  the  blues  and  the  fox  together. 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  when  evening  comes  to 
draw  the  curtains  close  and  enjoy  our  fireside 
comforts*   "A  clear  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the 


rigour  of  the  game,"  as  Mrs.  Battle  has  it,  may 
now  be  indulged  by  the  glowing  hearth,  the  ring- 
ing laughter  and  the  ioyoris  song  may  now  be 
heard  that,  like  Ithuriers  spear,  wSl  scatter  a  host 
of  blue-devils.  TV  hat  though  it  be  damp  and  cold 
without,  our  hearts  are  warm  within,  we  will 
enjoy  ourselves  while  we  may,  and  look  forward 
to  the  bright  and  sunny  days  yet  in.  store  for  us. 


«  IN  HOC  SIGNO." 
{A  Dream-AUegryry,) 

BT  COULSON  KERNAHAN,  P.B.G.8. 

IDBEAMED  a  dream.   Before  me  lay 
The  gates  of  Heaven.   A  great  array 
To  welcome  One  who  came  that  way 
Stood  rank  on  rank,  in  glory  crowned^ 
When  thron|^h  the  silence  all  around, 
I  heard  a  voice  like  trumpet  sound  : 
The  fight  is  gained,  the  conflict  done^ 
True  unto  death,  th*  Eternal  Son, 
Enters  the  rest  divinely  won. 
*'  To  rescue  man  in  love  He  came. 
Conquered  is  Satan,  sin,  and  shame, 
Deatn  from  henceforth  is  but  a  name. 
'*  Throw  open  wide  the  heavenly  gate. 
The  Victor  comes  !  let  angels  wait 
To  greet  with  glad,  triumphant  state ! " 
Within  the  city  passed  the  band, 
With  flaming  swords  on  either  hand. 
Two  pearl-clad  angels  took  their  stand. 
I,  on  the  outside,  trembling  lay. 
And,  rising,  sought  the  gates  of  day. 
If,  haply,  I  might  pass  that  way. 
Alas !  too  soon  my  hope  was  lost— 
The  angels'  swords  were  sudden  cross'd. 
Back  from  the  shining  portals  toss'd 
I  fell  despairing.   "  Mortal,  whence 
Claim st  thou  admittance  P   None  oome  benes 
Save  they  of  spotless  innocence. 

'  When  thou  wert  living*  didst  thou  seek 
To  do-  God*s  will  with  spirit  meek. 
Comfort  the  sorrowing,  aid  the  weak, 

Own  Him,  and  only  Him  thy  Lord. 
With  all  thy  heart  and  soul  ador'd, 
With  faith  unfaltering  do  His  word  P 

**  Speak  then — for  hangs  on  thy  reply. 
Whether  these  gates  thou  passest  by. 
Or  down  to  endless  darkness  hie  I " 

I  strove  to  answer — ^but  as  some 

By  sudden  fear  are  stricken  dumb, 

My  lips  were  sealed^no  words  would  come  2 

Vainly  again  to  speak  I  tried, 
For-rGod  have  mercy ! — at  my  side 
Yawned  a  black  gulf  of  darkness  wide; 

And  ever  nearer,  nearer  drew. 
Once  more  to  speak  I  tried  anew — 
In  vain  I  then  up  my  hands  I  threw 

In  wild  despair,  and  on  my  breast 
A  c7'os8  I  drew.   Ah,  God  be  blest ! 
The  gulf  is  gone,  and  I,  at  rest, 
Within  the  gates  am  standing  now. 
Before  me  One  upon  Whose  brow 
A  crown  of  thorns — ah,  Saviour,  Thonl 
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A  SHADY  STREET. 

BY  S.  LEIGUTON. 


I. 

IDE  8TnE£T. 

KNIGHT  Street  is  not  like  any  other  street.  It 
has  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  which  holds 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any  other 
thoroughfare  of  the  great  seaport  of  which,  to 
my  mind,  it  is  one  of  tne  most  interesting  spots. 

Though  only  a  few  paces  removed  from  the 
main  arteries  of  the  town,  it  is  as  much  ignored 
by  the  followers  of  good  form  and  fashion  as,  in 
the  Metropolis,  are  the  precincts  of  Shoreditch 
and  Whitechapel  by  the  inhabitants  of  Belgravia 
and  Mayfair. 

Parliament,  Doke,  Lord,  and  Bold  Streets, 
starting  from  the  low-lying  ground  by  the  river, 
and  running  eastward  up  the  slope  of  the  town, 
catch  it  in  their  parallel ;  yet  it  is  not  of  them,  for 
while  the  two  first  run  through  various  phases 
of  respectability,  commencing  life  with  a  shipping 
interest,  and  working  gradually  through  ware- 
houae9^>^4oreign  lodging-houses,  shops  and 
breweries,  to  more  pretentious  dwelling  houses, 
and  the  two  latter  devote  themselves  to  t  he  wants 
of  the  wealthy,  in  the  way  of  offices,  club  rooms, 
banks  and  shops,  Knight  Street  exists  solely  for 
it0  own  inhabitants,  and  such  unfashionable 
people  as  myself,  who  shun  willingly  the 
thronged  pavements  of  the  popular  thoroughfares 
for  the  wealth  they  find  in  less  trodden  paths. 

Wealth  in  Knight  Street !  The  idea  mav  seem 
ludicrous  to  the  superficial  observer,  who.  Laving 
once  chanced  on  the  place,  resolves  to  avoid  it 
for  ever  after. 

He,  no  doubt,  has  been  beguiled  into  it  under 
false  pretences,  fancying  that  the  broad  way 
opening  from  the  thoroughly  respectable  Hope 
Street,  which,  at  this  point,  cuts  it  at  right  angles, 
under  the  scholastic  and  artistic  auspices  offorded 
by  the  educational  piles  at  its  head,  will  lead  him 


rapidly  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  Now  this  broad 
portion  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of 
Knieht  Street,  though  it  figures  under  the  name 
of  Mount  Street,  y«t  who  dare  recognize  it  as 
such?  Not  its  inhabitants — no — for  though 
Hope  Street  as  a  place  of  residence  is  desirable, 
and  Mount  Street  possible,  nobody  could  live  in 
Knight  Street. 

Well !  perhaps  its  myriad  inmates  do  not  live. 
Their  existence  may  be  mere  vegetation,  but  the 
simplest  weed  by  its  very  existence  justifies  itself, 
though  it  may  spring  up,  execute  its  mission,  and 
decay  apart  from  the  admiring  gaze  of  man. 
From  the  lowly  wa-yside  flower,  from  the  denizens 
of  the  marsh,  the  moorland  or  the  mountain,  the 
seeing  eye  extracts  histories  of  transcendent 
wonder  which  may  not  be  read  in  the  bosom 
of  the  pampered  blossoms  of  our  hothouse  beds. 
Let  others  revel  in  the  charms  of  camellias, 
pelargoniums,  or  dahlias,  give  me  the  simple 
buttercup,  the  despised  dandelion,  or  the  sweet 
bluebell.  Not  that  I  scorn  the  beauties  of  the 
cultured  flower:  I  can  luxuriate  in  the  velvety 
texture  of  the  gloxina,  stand  entranced  by  the 
wonderous  mechanism  of  the  orchid,  or  be  ravished 
by  the  intoxicating  scent  of  the  rose;  but  when 
I  h^ve  seen  a  pure  dewdrop  glisten  in  the  simple 
chalice  of  a  daisy,  I  have  thought  no  jewel  so 
lovely  as  the  bead  which  transtigured  the  bosom 
of  the  untended  flower. 

In  the  squalor,  the  filth,  the  indigence  of 
Knight  Street,  I  once  discovered  a  heart,  humble, 
lowly,  and  simple  as  my  daisy,  irradiated  by  a 
love  and  faith  as  clear  and  beauteous  as  its  drop 
of  dew. 

Twice  a  day  my  business  leads  me  down  the 
inclination  of  its  p>arapet8 — twice  a  day  my 
footsteps,  homeward  bound,  hasten  gladly  to  its 
ascent.  I  never  tire  of  it.  Each  passage  adds 
some  little  store  to  my  harvest  of  impressions, 
and  discloses  some  characteristic,  some  virtue 
unnoticed  before. 

I  may  be  said  to  know  eveir  stock  and  stone 
of  the  place,  and  could  answer  rearlessly  the  most 
rigorous  catechism. 
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Then  might  you  bear  what  kind  of  inhabitants 
frequent  the  sunny  side,  what  kind  the  shady ; 
yon  might  apprise  the  worth  of  the  nnmerous, 
comparatively  wealthy  families  congregated  in  the 
npper  portions  of  the  houses,  which  can  only  be 
approached  by  the  high-standing  stone  steps ;  and 
of  their  more  humble  brethren  who  throng  the 
deep-sunk  cellars,  by  the  various  notifications  of 
their  callings.  Somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
eyes  appear  announcements  of  more  aristrocratic 
import---milliner8,  dressmakers,tinkers  and  tailors, 
midwife  and  undertaker,  joiners  and  bricklayers, 
while  the  indications  of  the  sweep,  the  baker,  the 
coal-dealer,  and  the  merchant  who  recognizes 
decayed  iron  and  rotten  bones  as  marketable 
merchandise  venture  not  above  the  height  of  the 
knee.  You  might  speedily  get  to  know  which 
establishment  lets  itself  out  m  "  beds  for  single 
men  " — where  **  mangles  are  lent  by  the  hour  on 
hire  " — ^where  "umbi-ellas  are  re-covered  with  neat- 
ness and  despatch "  and  "  boots  and  shoes  are 
mended  while  you  wait,"  with  many  other  items 
of  similar  importance.  You  might  even  learn 
something  of  the  life  going  on  in  the  half-dozen 
courts  which  branch  off  at  intervals  on  either 
side,  by  passing  in  the  early  morning  hours,  before 
the  bearers  of  hods,  pickaxes  or  tool  wallets  have 
given  place  to  unkompt  women  who  idle  and 
gossip  under  the  pretence  of  nursing  the  helpless 
members  of  their  progeny,  and  tne  squads  of 
children  who,  dirty  and  ragged,  unceasingly 
maintain  on  the  narrow  parapets  their  right  of 
way  and  play,  or  in  the  evening  when  the  lords 
of  creation,  "nose-warmers"  in  mouth  and  hands 
in  pockets,  lounge  against  lamp-post  and  wall, 
while  the  gentler  sex  crouches,  arms  akimbo,  on 
the  doorsteps,  or  carries  on  high-pitched  conversa- 
tions from  window  to  window  across  the  limited 
space  of  the  street. 

£  take  a  pride  in  encouraging,  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  the  industries  of  the  colony. 

Since  I  discovered  it  some  years  ago,  the  insta- 
bility of  umbrella  coverings  does  not  affect  my 
spirits,  as  it  formerly  did.  I  sometimes  lament 
that  I  do  not  more  readily  run  down  at  heel. 
When  my  wife  requires  a  charwoman  or  a  dress- 
maker, I  leave  a  message  with  Mrs.  Flora  Scruber 
or  Miss  McStitcher.  As  our  domestics  marry  off, 
or  otherwise  disappear,  the  vacancies  are  readily 
filled  by  daughters  of  tJie  Knight. 

Mr.  Patch  makes  up,  or  I  should  perhaps  say, 
makes  down,  m^  garments  for  my  little  boys. 
Hr.  Playner  builds  them  extra  strong  wheel- 
barrows. Mr.  Soutie  is  well  up  in  mv  flues.  Mrs. 
Mendem  has  re-caned  my  chairs.  Mj  knives  and 
scissors  still  bear  the  impress  of  M!r.  Grinder's 
wheel.  Familiar  fenders,  curtain  poles,  old  trunks, 
ornaments,  or  even  the  misprized  physiognomy 
of  some  undervalued  ancestor,  peer  at  me  from 
the  murky  recesses  of  the  broker's  shop ;  and  on 
windy  days  the  cast-off  clothing  of  my  womankind 
flaps  after  me  from  Mrs.  Gekonand's  doorposts. 
Finally,  I  am  a  lover  of  books,  and  Knight  Street 
can  boast  of  a  famous  old  book-stall. 


11. 

DOOnT. 

Half-way  down  this  delectable  thoroughfare,  on 
the  right  side,  is  a  little  shop  sacred  to  the 
restoration  of  soles.  Night  and  morning,  early  and 


late,  indications  of  industry  issue  from  its  pre* 
cincts — now  the  low,  hollow  tick-tack  of  the 
hammer  upon  leather ;  again,  the  sharper  note 
when  coarser  work  is  on  hand,  and  the  iron  of 
hammer  falls  on  the  iron  of  clamp ;  above  all  and 
through  all,  the  cheerful  whistle,  or  the  hum  of 
some  nomely  ditty,  constantly  distinguishable, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  merry  heart  and  gladsome 
disposition  of  this  votary  of  St.  Crispin. 

This  establishment  is  on  the  lower  level,  and 
consists  only  of  one  room,  thirteen  io  fourteen 
feet  square.  It  is  paved  with  broken  tiles,  and  is 
somewhat  gloomy ;  for  though  the  window  is  size- 
able, it  contains  the  cobbler's  entire  stock-in-trade, 
and  the  light  is  intercepted  by  the  opacity  of  the 
leathery  masses.  For  this  reason  perhaps,  rather 
than  for  the  outlook  on  the  street,  he  keeps  faith- 
fully to  his  bench  by  the  open  doorway. 

The  crown  of  his  head  lies  somewhere  below  the 
pavement,  and  his  well-polished,  strongly  de- 
veloped organs  of  veneration  and  benevolence 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  such 
pedestrians  as  pass  upward  or  downward. 

I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  St.  Crispin's 
phrenological  development  before  his  countenance 
was  revealed  to  me,  for  as  he  worked  in  solitude, 
and  for  himself,  he  was  neither  compelled,  like  the 
ordinary  gregarious  working-man,  to  spread  a 
minimum  of  work  over  a  maximum  of  time,  nor 
obliged  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  industry  by  in- 
terminable controversies  upon  nothing ;  and  he 
laboured  too  steadfastly  to  scan  the  jmsers-by, 
save  when  changing  his  tools  or  his  work. 

But  when  for  some  months  my  footsteps  had 
daily  sought  the  flags  of  Knight  Street,  dther 
his  ear  caught  the'sound  of  my  tread,  or  his  nose 
the  scent  of  my  leather,  for  he  would  raise  his 
head  in  greeting  ere  my  forerunning  shadow 
slanted  down  the  pavement  in  front  of  him  and 
into  his  cellar. 

He  was  a  little  thick-set  man,  bald,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  but  that  not  so  much  from  lack 
of  hair,  as  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  distribution, 
two  thick  bushy  scallops  environed  his  head,  the 
one  skirted  the  occiput  and  narrowed  over  the 
ears  to  join  the  other  which  enclosed  the  maxillary 
bone  as  in  a  frill  of  silvei*y  lace.  His  couiplexioa 
was  ashen,  strongly  tinged  on  the  cheeks  with  the 
red  brown  of  spent  embers,  and,  towards  the  lips 
and  lower  jaw,  verging  into  blue-blackiness. 

He  observed  the  world  through  a  huge  pair  of 
spectacles  of  antique  formation,  oomposea  of  a 
small  proportion  of  glass  and  an  inordinate 
amount  of  brass.  When,  in  spite  of  this  obstacle, 
and  the  overshadowing  density  of  eyebrow,  a 
glimpse  of  his  eyes  was  occasionally  eaughti  the 
spectator  was  always  struck  as  with  a  shock  of 
surprise  by  their  vivid  blueness,  as  well  as  by  the 
singular  gentleness  of  their  expression.  His  nosa 
-  was  neither  aquiline  nor  pug,  but  had  such  a  judi- 
cious blendin  g  of  the  two,  that  the  hilarity  suggested 
by  the  latter  form,  predominated  only  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  for  the  production  of  an  air  of 
jocularity  and  good-nature,  which  was  further 
accentuated  by  the  inflated  nostrils,  and  a  slight 
upward  tendencv  discernible  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  which,  though  somewhat  stiff  and  straight 
in  character,  would  readily  break  to  the  expression 
of  mirth,  and  the  display  of  teeth,  slightly  jagg[ed 
and  discoloured,  yet  sound  and  strong  in  aespite 
of  his  eighty  years. 


A  SHADY 

Doody  was  the  name  imprinted  on  his  door-case 
—Patrick  Doody,  a  sufficient  indication  of  his 
nationality. 

When  my  eyes  first  rested  on  his  face  I  was 
conscious  of  a  strange  mesmeric  feeling,  as  though 
I  had  already  heen  "impressed  by  his  personality." 

Though  my  memory  for  names  is  exceptionally 
weak,  for  the  recollection  of  faces  and  places  I 
have  the  most  extraordinary  aptitude.  A  place  I 
have  seen  but  once,  I  know  again  instantly ;  a 
face  I  have  once  remarked,  I  recognize  again,  even 
after  a  lapse  of  years. 

When,  however,  I  referred  to  my  mental 
calendar,  for  a  period  at  which  I  might  have 
known  Patrick  Doody,  I  found  but  a  blank.  I 
knew  him,  yet  I  knew  him  not.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  had  met  him  before,  but  whether  in  earlier 
life,  or  in  another  state  of  existence,  I  could  not 
decide. 

Perhaps,  had  I  been  able  to  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  former  meeting,  I  should  have  dis- 
missed him  from  my  mind  at  once  and  for  ever.  As 
it  was,  the  thought  of  him  persistently  recurred, 
and  would  not  be  banished,  and,  like  some  knotty 
problem,  my  puzzle  sought  solution. 

Then  the  man  was  there,  for  ever  in  my  path  to 
renew  my  wonder.  When  I  passed  his  habitation, 
my  fancy  would  hover  round  him,  and  when  I 
turned  aside,  and  chose  some  other  way,  I 
thought  of  him  the  more  because,  on  his  account, 
I  avoided  my  chosen  ground  of  meditation. 

Eventually,  I  bethought  me  of  his  trade  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  leathery  understanding,  and 
h anting  np  a  dilapidated  pair  of  boots,  I  wrapped 
them  in  an  old  newspaper — ^for  I  am  not  one  of 
yonr  prond  sort,  who  dares  not  risk  his  dignity 
by  bearing  anything  but  the  admissible  parcel  in 
brown — and  straightway  entrusted  them  to  Patrick 
Dood/e  tender  care. 

Pa^  I  flatter  myself,  was  more  surprised  than 
indifferent  to  my  proceeding ;  anyway,  his  **  top 
0*  t'  momin*  fye,  sor  "  struck  me  as  being  remark- 
ably hearty.  He  had  evidently  never  regarded 
me  in  the  light  of  a  customer. 

The  sound  of  his  voice,  far  from  dispelling  my 
phantasy,  confirmed  me  in  my  notion.  Ita  timbre 
was  as  familiar  to  me  as  his  appearance,  yet  it 
did  seem  to  me  that  the  rich  Irish  brogue  was  a 
novelty. 

•*  Your  face  and  voice  seem  well  known  to  me," 
■aid  I,  business  being  settled;  "but  I  cannot 
remember  where  I  have  seen  you  before.  In 
Ireland  perhaps.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  London- 
derry or  Armagh  ?  " 

Niver  seed  the  soight  on  um,  sor,"  said  he, 
"one  place  or  t'other.  ^  Thirty  year,  cum  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  I'll  be  living  here,  wid  niver  wife 
nur  choild  to  kape  company  wid  me,  an  it  wus  in 
Cork  I  furst  saw  the  blessed  dayloight,  an'  its 
there  I'd  be  livin'  till  my  Zeph  sailed  for 
Amerikay  " 

"  Ah,"  I  interrupted ;  **  it  would  be  in  America 
I  met  you." 

"  Ar,  it  would  hardly  be  there,  I'm  thinking,'* 
said  he,  **  fur  I've  niver  set  the  sole  uv  my  foot  in 
the  blessed  place." 

"  Well,  I  have  never  been  in  Cork,  so  it  could 
not  be  there ;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  I  have 
seen  you  somewhere,  years  ago.  However,  you'll 
bring  np  the  boots  to  my  house  and  we'll  have  a 
talk?  ^       •  ^ 
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"MY  ZBPH.** 

He  brought  the  boots,  and  further  confabulation 
convinced  me  that  we  had  never  met  before.  I 
found  him  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  the  loquacity  and  humour  for  which  his  country- 
men are  renowned.  Under  the  influence  of  "a 
drop  of  the  cretur  "  he  became  so  vivacious  that 
he  filled  my  children  with  delight ;  they  listened 
untiringly  to  his  jests  and  stories,  and  were  most 
anxious  to  have  the  "  funny  cobbler  "  come  a^ain. 

After  that  he  came  pretty  frequently,  sometimes 
fetching  or  returning  boots  or  shoes,  sometimes 
merely  for  a  walk  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  chat. 
Conversation  was  a  real  pleasure  to  him,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  derived  both  pleasure 
and  profit  from  his  talk.  With  Emerson,  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  '*  Every  man  I  meet  is  my 
master  in  some  point,  and  in  that  I  learn  of  him. ' 

It  was  quite  a  marvel  to  me  that  this  untutx)red 
man,  through  natural  logic*  independence  of  mind, 
and  sheer  hard  thinking,  shouloi  have  arrived  at 
a  loftier  standpoint  than  many  men  having  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  cultured  con- 
versation, and  all  the  learning  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  to  my  purpose  to  give  you  the  gist  of 
our  converse ;  it  is  the  man's  story,  not  his  attain* 
ments,  I  would  lay  before  you.  To  retail  his 
opinions  on  politics,  religion  and  philosophy,  on 
art,  literature  and  science,  would  be  giving  ^ou  a 
series  of  lectures  which  you  would  be  unwUlmg  to 
wade  through.  Suppose,  therefore,  you  have 
skipped  them,  and  aire  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  his  mental  superiority,  then  let  me  tell  you 
that  it  was  largely  aue  to  institutions  of  which 
Liverpool  has  reason  to  be  prond,  for  they  place 
the  opportunity  of  knowledge  and  culture  within 
the  grasp  of  every  yrorking  man,  woman  and 
child,  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  stimulate  the 
desire  for  improvement. 

In  the  first  place,  he  attended  a  course  of  winter 
evening  lectures,  gratuitously  given  from  the  plat- 
form of  a  small  hall  in  William  Brown  Street,  by 
local  celebrities  in  the  paths  of  art,  music,  morals, 
science,  literature,  ana  the  Lord  knows  what 
besides.  Then  he  would  pursue  the  subjects  in 
volumes  he  could  procure  from  the  **  Free  tending 
Library" — an  institution  which  should  have  its 
parallel  in  every  district  in  London — into  which 
any  person  above  the  &ge  of  ten  can  gain  entrance, 
on  tne  production  of  vouchers  as  to  honesty  and 
respectability  from  two  householders,  as  easily  as 
into  the  British  Museum ;  with  the  advantages,  of 
a  comprehendable,  though  limited,  catalogue,  and 
the  privilege  of  imbibing  the  literature  at  home. 
Then  the  reading  room  of  Brown's  Museum  was 
open  to  him,  and  there  he  could  refer  to  books  of 
greater  rarity,  as  well  as  to  papers,  periodicals  and 
magazines ;  and  if  his  subject  was  of  a  scientiBc 
nature,  he  could  hunt  out  specimens  in  the  spacious 
galleries  of  the  same  building. 

As  for  art,  he  could  satisfy  his  soul  in  that 
respect,  in  the  adjacent  buildings  of  the  Walker 
Art  Qallety ;  and  for  a  few  pence  h6ar  the  grand 
organ  of  St.  George's  Hall  discourse  sweet  music. 

It  was  impossible  to  spend  much  time  in  Patrick 
Doody's  company  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  his  afiection,  his  hope  and  his  pride 
were  centered  in  the  son  he  lovingly  called  **  my 
Zeph; "  from  whom  he  had  been  parted  thirty 
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years.  Only  when  we  liad  become  thorouglily 
acquainted  did  I  gather  the  story  of  this  separa- 
tion, and  with  it  some  few  glints  of  Pat's  former 
life. 

IV. 

TIIS  MEDIUM. 

Tie  had  been  a  dashing  young  Hade  it  appears  — 
so  lively,  quick-witted  and  gay  that  he  had  won 
the  affection  of  all  the  boys— and  the  girls  too,  I 
should  fancy— oE  the  small  village  near  Cork, 
where  he  had  grown  up  in  the  employment  of  a 
wolLto-do  shoemaker,  whom  he  served  faithfully  ; 
by  his  attractive  qualities  enlarging  the  compass 
of  his  business,  and  to  such  an  extent  gaining  his 
good-will,  that  although  Doody  was  considered 
much  inferior  in  caste,  he  did  nothing  to  oppose 
the  ardent  attachment  which  sprang  up  between 
his  young  workman  and  his  only  child ;  and  for 
once  the  course  of  true  love  was  permitted  to  run 
smooth. 

The  young  couple  were  nnited;  Doody  was 
taken  into  partnership,  and  eventually  succeeded 
to  his  father-in-law's  business. 

Patrick's  married  happiness  was  not  of  long 
duration,  he  lost  his  wife  while  their  only  child  was 
yet  an  infant,  and  after  his  bereavement,  all  his 
tenderness  was  lavished  on  the  boy. 

He  gave  him  every  chance  in  life,  stinting 
himself  that  he  might  send  the  lad  to  schools 
which  were  really  above  his  means ;  allowing  him 
a  liberal  supply  of  money,  bringing  him  up,  in 
short,  as  a  "jintleman,**  and  spoiling  him  in 
every  way. 

The  result  of  this  conduct  was  that  the  son, 
getting  mixed  up  with  companions  of  superior 
station  to  his  own,  grew  ashamed  of  his  father 
and  his  humble  craft. 

I  make  this  assertion  on  my  own  responsibility. 
Patrick's  regard  for  his  son  was  too  intense,  his 
mind  too  noble  and  unsuspicious  to  divine  such 
feelings  in  his  bosom. 

His  manner  of  expressing  his  boy's  dissatisfac- 
tion bore  a  trace  of  his  own  exalted  nature.  **  My 
Zephaniah,"  said  he,  "  couldn't  bear  the  thought 
on  me  slaving  at  cobblin'  when  he  was  a  jintle- 
man,  he  was  iver  fur  sellin'  up  the  owd  place  an' 
imigratin'  to  Amerikay. 

"  It  was  long  afore  I  could  bring  myself  to  it,  for 
the  place  was  loike  a  bit  o'  my  own  heart,  there  I 
was  ored  and  born,  there  I  spent  mv  vouth  and 
manhood,  there  I  loved  and  wedded,  there  I 
buried  Leah. 

"  It  was  hard  to  uproot  myself  wid  owd  age 
comin'  on,  but,  sure,  it  was  for  me  boy's  sake.  I 
sold  ivery  bit  belonging  to  me,  and  with  five 
hundred  pounds  on  me,  we  set  off,  me  an'  him,  to 
Liverpool,  to  get  a  cheap  passage  in  an  imigraut 
ship. 

"  I  took  care  to  make  a  strong  leather  belt,  an' 
in  it  I  stitched  our  little  fortune,  Zeph  lookin*  on. 
Sorra  a  day  had  we  been  in  England,  at  all,  walk- 
ing about,  an'  seein'  soights,  me  with  the  belt 
clasped  tight,  for  fear  uv  theaves  an'  robbers, 
when  I  got  uneasy,  thinkin'  it  had  been  meddled 
with,  for  the  stitches  were  still  right  an*  tight, 
but  they  were  not  like  my  own,  tidy  an'  neat. 

"  I  called  Zephaniah,  an'  ripped  it  up,  and  niver 
a  thing  could  I  see,  only  some  flattened  bullets 
and  rolls  uv  thin  paper,  fur  the  theaf  had  been 


wary  as  Owd  Blazes.  But  how  it  was  managed  of 
whin,  I  could  niver  make  out,  aidess  oa  the 
passage  from  Oirland,  when  I  lay  Kick  as  a  dog, 
an  riddy  to  ask  Zeph  to  take  me  up  an'  drop  me 
in  the  say. 

**  But  there  we  were  in  a  strange  land  wid  beda 
to  pay  fur,  an*  our  passage  to  take,  an'  niver  a 
penny  in  our  pockets  ab  all,  but  some  shilHas  in 
moine,  and  eight  gold  guineas  in  the  boy's,  juit 
enough  to  carry  him  over. 

"  *  Arrah,  my  jewel  1  it's  ruined  we  are ! '  sez  I, 
repentin*  I  'ad  iver  give  in  to  the  Amerikay  plan; 
but  Zeph  were  that  bad  he  couldn't  find  words  to 
say.  Ar,  me  heart  bled  fur  the  boy,  fur  he  took 
all  the  blame  fur  persuading  me,  an'  wouldn't  hear 
comfort. 

"  I  was  fur  turnin'  back  wid  the  money  we  had 
to  the  owd  home,  but  he  was  that  proud,  was 
Zeph,  he  couldn't  bide  the  thought  on  it.  There 
was  enough  for  one  passage  to  Amerikay,  sez  he, 
an*  money  was  quickly  found  there.  *  Here 
father,'  he  cries,  *take  you  the  mon«y  an' 
over  an*  make  fur  the  gold-fields,  an'  its  folio wm' 
you  I'll  be  as  soon  as  iver  I've  scraped  the  money. 
I'll  be  gettin'  work  at  the  docks  where  there's 
plenty ;  an'  if  you  pick  up  a  big  nugget  you'll 
siud  tur  me.' 

"  I  looked  at  me  boy's  hands  that  had  niver  done 
a  turn  fur  him,  an*  were  white  an'  dimpled  loike  a 
lady's,  an*  the  tears  ran  over.  'It's  niver  a 
barrel  or  bale  you'll  be  movin'  my  boy,"  I  cries, 
*  while  yer  owd  fayther  can  turn  a  welt — an'  if 
there's  a  partin'  its  you  goes  first,  an*  111  find 
some  cobblin'  to  do  in  this  fine  town,  where  even 
the  ragged  boys  run  about  in  leather,  bedad ! ' 

An'  that  was  how  it  ended,  though  Zeph  was 
hard  to  persuade  as  I  was  about  sellin'  up.  I 
got  some  work  to  do  for  a  cobbler  in  Scotland 
Road,  fur  I'd  stuck  to  my  tools,  to  be  sure,  an*  I 
was  quite  set  up  when  the  toime  came  fur  me  boy 
to  cross  the  say. 

"  Ar,  it  wus  bitter  partin'.  Niver  had  we  been 
separated  afore,  an'  the  Lord  only  knew  when 
we  should  be  jined.  It  was  to  the  San  Fransisky 
post-office  I  was  to  write,  an'  he  swore  he'd  niver 
rest  night  or  day  till  he'd  made  the  money  to 
bring  me  out  to  him. 

"  Thin  the  ship  sailed.  An'  from  that  day  to 
this— thirty  years,  seven  months  an'  two  days— 
niver  a  word  have  I  heard  uv  him  I  All  my  letters 
lie  iu  that  chaney  mug,  returned  to  me  an'  niver 
a  scrape  uv  his  pen  have  I  seen. 

"  Why  didn't  I  save  money  an'  go  out  to 
Amerikay  to  seek  him,  you'll  be  saying,  *dade, 
an'  where  was  I  to  look  at  all.  Its  a  mighty  big 
place,  thinks  I,  an'  I  might  just  miss  his  letter 
when  it  comes.  So  I  went  on  workin'  here,  an 
saved  an'  saved,  an'  eddicated  myself  that  he 
might  niver  blush  for  his  owd  fayther,  an'  if  I'm 
too  old  an'  weak  to  cross  the  great  say  when  he 
sends,  sure  there's  a  tight  little  pile  for  mj  poor 
Zeph,  if  its  livin'  he  is  at  all." 

With  these  words  the  old  man  coughed  his 
emotion  down,  and  drew  his  homy  hands  over  his 
eyes.  I  left  him,  a  prey  to  very  sad  thoughts. 
Between  the  lines  of  his  story  I  seemed  to  read 
something  which  had  never  entered  bis  mind, 
which,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate. 

Instead  of  the  son,  noble,  loving,  devoted,  and 
full  of  self-sacrifice  that  the  father's  fond  fancy 
painted,  I  beheld  a  worthless  scamp,  who,  despift- 
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ing  the  old  man  and  his  trade,  though  it  supplied 
his  luxuries,  mixing  in  the  company  of  youths  of 
higher  station  than  his  own,  imbibing  their 
notions,  and  imitating  their  extravagances,  had 

Erobably  got  into  trouble,  and  wishing  to  leave  his 
ome  and  being  without  resources,  had  persuaded 
his  too  doating  parent  to  sell  all  his  goods  and 
quit  his  native  land,  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  defrauding  him  of  his  money,  and  afterwards — 
deserting  him. 

I  beheld  all  this,  I  say,  by  an  effort  of  intuition. 
A  hallucination  of  my  suspicious  brain.  The  old 
man's  sorrow  had  such  an  affect  upon  me  that  I 
resolved  to  institute  inquiries  through  connections 
of  my  own  in  America. 

True,  the  search  was  somewhat  like  one  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack,  but  a  man  who  carried  about 
such  a  cognomen  as  Zephaniah  Doody,  if  he  still 
did  so,  could  not  entirely  obliterate  himself. 

Zephaniah  Doody !  What  was  the  name  of 
that  spiritualist  I  interviewed  in  Boston,  five  years 
ago?  Boody  !  Surely  it  was  Doody !  What  was 
the  man's  appearance  r  Portly,  sleek,  «uave.  By 
Gum  !  that  was  the  likeness  which  puzzled  me ! 
Yes,  the  very  features  of  my  good  friend  Pat. 
The  voice  ?  Yes — no,  he  was  not  Irish — he  was  a 
typical  American.  Let  me  see,  he  spoke  as  a 
stranger  of  the  old  country,  of  which  he  had  read 
so  much  that  he  "  longed  to  see  it."  No,  Fm 
afraid  this  cannot  be,  yet  the  name  was  Doody. 
Why,  I  have  a  portrait  of  the  man,  surely ! 
V/here  can  it  bo?  In  my  American  trunks 
perhaps ! 

With  the  thought,  I  had  reached  the  lumber 
room.  My  boxes  were  quickly  overhauled,  and  two 
portraits  of  the  spiritualist  produced.  Yes,  my 
old  man*8  son.  To  my  mind  there  was  no  doubt 
of  it. 

I  carried  them  with  me  in  the  morning  and 
called  on  the  old  cobbler. 

"  Pat,"  said  I  **  had  your  son  an  Irish  accent  P  " 
As  purty  a  brogue  as  iver  an  Oirishman  was 
possessed  uv,"  answered  he,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
m  his  eyes. 

1  felt  flabbergasted, 

■*  Was  he  anything  like  you  in  looks  ?  " 
'*  Sure  it's  the  picter  of  nis  parent  he  was,  bless 
him." 

"  Would  you  recognize  his  likeness,  Pat  ?  " 

"  Would  I  rikognize  the  nose  on  ray  face  ?  " 

•*  Well,  is  this  anything  like  him  ?  "  said  I, 
drawing  from  my  pocket  the  small  daguerreotype 
given  to  me  by  the  spiritualist,  and  handing  it  to 
him. 

"  It's  me  son !  "  cried  he,  wild  with  delight,  "  it's 
me  son  !  me  dear  boy— know  him !  indsSe,  an'  I 
know  him,  though  it's  so  big  and  fine  he's 
growed." 

He  hung  over  the  common  portrait  in  ecstasy. 
From  time  to  time  withdrawing  his  great  brass 
spectacles  to  wipe  them  on  his  leathern  apron. 
•*  It's  me  son  !"  he  kept  repeating,  without  showing 
any  disposition  to  inquire  how  the  portrait  had 
come  into  my  possession. 

Well,  here  is  another,"  said  I,  as  I  tmrolled  a 
large  chalk  drawing,  a  copy  of  one  "done  by 
spirits." 

"  What's  this  ?  "  said  Patrick,  pointing  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  drawing,  after  having  gazed  his 
fill  on  the  upturned  aancumonious  features  of  the 
head  he  recognized  as  that  of  his  son. 


"Those  are  the  spirits,  Pat;  they  hover  over 
him  night  and  day.' 

"  Is  it  him  sez  so  ?  "  asked  the  old  man,  with  a 
humorous  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  the  rogue  !  " 

"  Well,  Patrick,  if  that  is  your  son  " 

I* 'Dade,  and  it  is,"  interrupted  he,  **  it's  the  vorry 
spit  o*  him." 

"Fortune  has  smiled  on  him,  he  is  rolling  in 
wealth,  all  derived  from  the  spirits,  through  the 
credulous  who  consult  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  spiritualists  in  Boston,  a  letter- 
writing  medium.  If  you  want  to  receive  a  message 
from  any  one  in  the  other  world,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  despatch  a  letter  through  him.  He 
will  not  vouch  for  a  reply  for  one  dollar,  but  send 
him  two  and  he  guarantees  it.   He  is  portly, 

Erosperous,  and  plausible,  indeed,  one  mi^ht  fancy 
e  had  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone,  but  he  is  an  out- 
and-out  American,  and,  between  you  and  me,  Pat — 
a  bit  of  a  humbug." 

"Arrah,  now,  he  was  always  that,"  said  the 
appreciative  Patrick.  ''Gunning  as  a  weasel, 
bless  him  I— an'  it's  glad  my  owd  heart  is  to  hear 
uv  him,    God  fur  iver  bless  you,  sor !  " 

I  sat  with  Patrick  DoodV,  and  gave  him  the 
history  of  my  interview  with  his  son,  described 
his  establishment  and  his  modus  operandi,  not  for 
one  moment  concealing  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  whole  business  was  a  cleverly  concocted 
imposture,  though  linked  vrith  kindliness  of 
nature,  genial  feeling  and  apparent  carelessness 
as  to  gain. 

I  somewhat  slurred  over  the  shady  portions,  I 
confess,  lest  I  should  hurt  Patrick's  parental 
feelings.  Perhaps  my  precaution  was  needless, 
perhaps  I  (might  have  broadly  announced  my 
opinion  that  all  the  roofs  of  Boston  did  not 
snelter  an  oilier,  blander,  more  unmitigated 
swindler  than  Zephaniah  Doody.  He  would  have 
forgiven  me,— for  I  brought  him  news  of  his 
boy. 

As  I  approached  his  humble  dwelling  that 
evening,  I  observed  an  unwonted  demonstration. 
Knight  Street  was  in  commotion.  Knight  Street 
was  unanimous  in  its  intention,  and  like  a  great 
swelling  wave  swept  to  one  destination.  Cellar 
and  garret,  first  floor,  second  floor,  third  floor 
poured  forth  its  inmates,  courts  and  side  streets 
added  their  contribution,  and  all  streamed  in  a 
dense  but  orderly  mass  up*street,  down-street  and 
acroBS-street  to  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  Patrick 
Doody.    He  was  holding  a  levde. 

I  checked  my  impulse  to  turn  aside,  and  passing 
up  the  street  managed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
scene  over  the  heads  of  his  neighbours  who  were 
listening  to  his  story  in  sympatnetic  silence. 

The  daguerreotype  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
the  life-sized  drawing  was  nailed  up  on  the  wall, 
Patrick  stood  by  it,  brandishing  nis  s];)ectacles, 
and  from  the  mean  and  dingy  cellar  his  joyful 
words  were  borne  to  me — "  This,  me  son  wus  dead 
an'  is  aloive  agen,  he  wus  lost  an'  is  found." 

I  had  ffiven  Patrick  his  son's  address,  and  he 
wrote  to  nim  at  once,  pouring  out  all  the  love  and 
devotion  of  his  old  Heart,  with  never  a  reproach 
to  the  undutiful  son  who  had  robbed  him,  deserted 
him,  and  broken  his  promise  to  him,  leaving  his 
aged  and  lonely  parent  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  while  he  rolled  in  wealthy  ease, 
flourishing  on  a  fraud.  He  spoke  of  his  joy  at 
hearing  of  his  boy  ouce  more,  after  the  lapse  of 
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years,  liis  pride  in  his  hononrable  position  and 
celebrity,  his  delight  in  his  pictured  semblance. 

He  had  now  but  one  wish  on  earth — to  see  his 
Zeph  before  he  died ;  bnt,  alas,  he  was  feeble  and 
old — he  dare  not  venture  across  the  ocean — 
would  his  boy  not  come  to  England  to  close  his 
old  father's  eyes,  and  shed  a  few  tears  over  **  poor 
Patrick  Doody." 

In  a  postscript  he  added  that  he  had  saved 
money,  some  hundreds,  all  for  Zeph,  so  he  need 
not  fear  the  cost  of  the  passage,  but  come  at  once 
to  his  loving  father. 

I  was  troubled  with  the  thought  that  Zephaniah 
Doody  might  not  respond  to  the  call,  but  the 
poslacript  was  a  saving  clause.  I  trembled  lest 
the  old  man  should  be  undeceived — lest  he  should 
disoover  the  true  character  of  his  son. 

Bnt  Heaven,  which  metes  out  what  seems  to 
mortals  scant  justice,  was  kinder  to  Patrick  than 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  might  have  proved ;  for 
while  resting  in  the  joyous  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  meeting  with  his  Zeph,  he  passed  softly  and 
quietly  to  the  better  land. 

One  morning,  as  I  went  by  his  shop,  I  found 
another  lev^e  going  on.  Neiffhbours  were 
moving  to  and  fro  witih  sad  and  solemn  faces,  and 
kindly  ^ords  and  tears  for  the  poor  old  man  so 
beloved  by  them,  who  "  was  not  to  see  his  son 
after  aU." 

Was  there  no  angel  in  all  the  heavens  to  convey 
the  tidings  to  the  spritualist  son,  to  awaken  his 
remorse,  to  speak  of  the  old  Irishman's  loving 
heart?  Was  there  no  power  to  whisper  of  the 
father's  forgiviness,  and  to  carry  the  message— 
"I  am  tn  glon",  Zeph ;  when  are  you  coming P 
Heaven  is  not  Heaven  while  empty  of  you ! " 
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LADY  MARY  FOOTITT,  with  hooked  stick 
and  reticule,  was  again  to  be  seen  in  Tre« 
minster,  making  her  calls.  When  in  good  health, 
she  was  a  thorough  wanderer,  spending  much 
of  her  day  looking  up  her  friends,  taking 
stock  of  shop  windows,  ejreing.  people's  front 
gardens — criticizing,  praising,  or  reproving; 
according  to  her  own  crotchetty  standards.  She 
was  a  curious  old  lady,  as  warm-hearted  as 
she  was  impulsive,  but  obstinate  withal;  as 
blunt  in  her  conversation  as  she  was  bluff  in 
her  aspect.  Her  white  hair  often  escaped  from 
thraldom,  and  though  she  dressed  somewhat 
juvenile  for  her  years,  the  fashion  of  it  was 
antique she  was  a  quaint  melange  of  old  and 
new  and  bizarre.  Edith  Heron  was  only  too 
happy  to  hear  her  accounts  of  her  journeys  and 
pilgrimages — ^the  old  order  of  things  restored. 
She  could  now  go  to  the  Deanery  without  the 
anxious  heart  and  gnawing  unrest. 


With  Lady  Mary's  accession  to  health  and 
briskness,  the  year,  drawing  into  the  dreary 
months,  seemed  to  become  rejuvenated  also.  It 
was  only  the  brown  sere  leaves  on  the  trees,  the 
eddying  currents  of  them  in  the  streets,  that 
hinted  that  hopes  of  prolonged  open  weather 
must  not  be  too  seriuusly  reckoned  upon. 

The  old  mill  round  seemed  to  have  gone  oa 
with  Aylmer,  only  his  life  was  brightened.  Now 
and  again  he  met  a  fair  face  which  intellijgrently 
regarded  him,  returning  his  salutation  graciously. 
He  avoided  his  bete  noire,  the  one  person  whose 
fortunes  and  social  grade  were  to  be  improved 
and  established  by  the  Dean's  officious  wife. 
In  contemplation,  Aylmer  almost  hated  that  too 
busy  personage.  He  had  a  little  anxiety,  too^ 
about  Dick  Devensey.  Dick  had  gone  up  to  town, 
and  Aylmer  had  not  heard  from  him  eitner  to  the 
good  or  bad.  Strangely  enough,  the  erratic  fellow 
never  wrote  to  his  own  people.  Meeting  Cicelj 
Devensey,  she  informed  him  of  this,  bluntlr 
declaring  that  if  they  were  to  have  news  of  Dick 
it  must  come  to  them  through  him.  Aylmer 
looked  into  the  assertive  lady's  face  hopelessly. 
She  was  so  masculine  in  her  manner,  her  voice  so 
ra6ping,he  was  almost  inclined  to  question  whether 
this  very  pronounced  little  person  waa  woman 
after  aU. 

"Ko,  I  have  not  heard  from!  your  brother.  Miss 
Devensey,"  said  Aylmer  quietly,  "I  think  he 
should  write  home  freq^uently." 

"When  he  does  write,"  chirped  Cicely, "  there 
never  is  anything  in  his  letters.  They  are  so 
brief  we  never  can  gather  anything  from  them. 
Did  not  you  expect  to  hear  from  him,  Mr.  Aylmer  ? 
Tou  were  always  chums,  I  imagined." 

Aylmer  did  not  at  all  like  the  pert  way  she 
had  of  using  the  word  "  chum,"  but  he  answered 
her  quietly. 

"  I  liked  your  brother  very  much,"  said  Ajlmer, 
"  I  can  well  excuse  him  writing  to  me.  I  believe 
he  is  in  earnest  now ;  his  time  will  be  taken  up; 
he  will  not  write  until  he  can  send  some  good 
news.   I  honestly  think  he  ia  in  earnest" 

"As  if  Dick  ever  could  be  in  earnest,"  laughed 
Cicely  incredulously.  **  Oh,  Mr.  Aylmer,  you 
cannot  think  me  so  infatuated  as  to  believe  in 
Dick's  setting  himself  to  hard  work.  Dick  never 
took  an  interest  in  anything  that  was  likely  to 
advance  him  in  life." 

"I  am  afraid.  Miss  Devensey,"  said  Aylmer 
reprovingly,  "you  scarce! v  give  the  poor  fellow 
credit  for  the  good  points  he  nas." 

"Dick  and  1,  we  nave  always  foaght,"  laughed 
Cicely,  "  I  must  confess  we  have  been  antagonistie 
from  childhood.  Is  not  that  a  dreadful  admission, 
Mr.  Aylmer  P" 

"  I  think  you  exaggerate.  Miss  Devensey  ^ 

*'No,  I  assure  you.  Bnt  I  am  going  to  the 
organ — I  must  be  oflf,  afternoon  service  will  be 
over.  Mr.  Pulsford  has  promised  me  his  atten- 
tion— he  has  a  spare  hour  this  afternoon.  I  have 
always  had  a  great  desire  for  the  organ — and  the 
opportunity  of  the  cathedral  organ  1  Are  you 
walking  my  way  P  " 

"  I  have  a  call  in  Botolph's  Lane  ** 

"  A  dreadful  neighbourhood,  is  it  not  ?  I  was 
once  placed  as  visitor  in  Botolph's  Lane,  but  I 
could  not  get  along  with  the  people,  they  were  so 
dreadfully  dirty  and  thriftless.  I  was  insalted, 
too,  by  women  and  men.  I  had  to  tell  Mr.  Gibson 
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I  must  give  it  np^  or  he  must  find  me  another 
district." 

"You  have  to  be  careful  thero  as  elsewhere 
of  wounding  susceptibilities,"  answered  Aylmer, 
"that  is  all  the  difficulty." 

"Have  they  susceptibilities "  enquired  Cicely, 
with  an  innocent  puckering  of  her  brow,  well 
acted. 

"Indeed  they  have— as  we  have,"  answered 
Aylmer  dryly. 

•*  I  did  not  credit  tliem  with  rare  sensibilities," 
said  Cicely  raspingly.  "  1  thought  them  very  low 
people,  and  vulgar.  Oh,  Mr.  Aylmer,  I  had 
nearly  forgotten — I  wished  to  see  you  before  to- 
day, I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  would  make  one 
of  our  party  at  forthcoming  amateur  theatricals  P  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Aylmer  dnbiouslj. 
"  I  might  contribute  to  a  fiasco.  I  have  scarcely 
a  suitable  voice — I  do  not  think  it  is  clear." 

"  You  certainly  do  buzz  when  you  talk,"  said 
Cicely  candidly,  and  with  a  laugh,  "  but  you  might 
overcome  much  of  that.  We  must  not  have  tho 
gentleman  backward  at  coming  forward,  particu- 
larly when  we  overcome  the  aifficult)r  there  has 
always  been  formerly  of  getting  ladies  to  take 
female  parts." 

•"Have  yon  really  overcome  that  difficulty  ?  " 
' "  We  have,  but  there  are  only  two  female  parts. 
We  sent  to  French's  for  his  catalogue;  it  was 
thought  we  could  get  a  play  without  ladies'  parts, 
but  those  we  got  seemed  so  dead-alive — it  may  be 
different  when  professionals  play  them.  We 
don't  want  to  introduce  any  actresses,  we  shall  get 
on  better  without  them.  One  has  to  be  so  civil  to 
such  people ;  they  expect  to  be  treated  as  equals 
when  we  don't  even  know  what  kind  of  character 
they  may  have.  They  may  be  quite  common 
people,  you  know.  A  few  years  ago  two  women 
were  engaged ;  it  really  was  disgraceful  how  young 
Gashiugton  carried  on  with  them;  his  friends 
were  scandalized.  He  took  them  to  the  Cathedral 
and  went  out  with  them  in  the  morning  to  the 
Abbey  rnins,  he  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Mr. 
Presteign  to  permit  him  to  show  them  through  the 
Castle,  and  he  ended  by  es($orting  them  to  the 
railway  station,  when  he  might  have  packed  them 
off  in  the  omnibus." 

"  That  was  only  common  civility,  Miss  Deven- 
sey,"  contested  Aylmer  warmly  ;  "  and  those  who 
are  clever  in  this  profession  are  received  every- 
where." 

"But  what  did  young  Gushington  know  of 
them,  they  were  not  noteworthy  I  am  sure.  He 
ought  to  have  considered  his  friends.  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret  said  her  husband  would  not  have  his  name 
among  the  patrons  agai'n,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
were  with  him,  at  least  those  of  any  standing." 

"  I  am  surprised— I  should  never  have  taken 
exception  to  such  civility—" 

"  Civility  P — why  everyone  thought  young  Gush- 
ington lowered  himself  very  much!  He  was  some- 
time before  he  could  creep  into  people's  good 
graces  again,  and  ho  was  about  to  take  orders — 
just  fancy ! " 

'*Poor  fellow!  he  did  commit  himself!"  ex- 
claimed Aylmer,  with  well-simulated  commisera- 
tion, *'  a  good  thing  for  him  his  living  was  family 
patronage." 

"  It  was,  or  he  would  never  have  got  a  curacy 
even.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl  there 
was  a  dreadful  scandal  in  the  town.  A  booth  was 


set  up  on  tho  leas,  a  party  of  actors  came,  and 
they  were  here  some  months.  There  was  a 
difficulty  dislodging  them ;  when  they  went,  two 
or  three  respectable  young  men  went  away  with 
them;  there  were  some  young  girls  who  in- 
veigled them  away.  One  was  a  very  nice  young 
fellow  in  the  Ptobate  Office;  he  had  been  a 
chorister.  Mr.  Poleshnrst  had  taken  so  much 
interest  in  him." 

"Who  will  take  the  female  parts P"  asked 
Aylmer  abruptly, 

I  shall  take  one,  Mr.  Aylmer.'* 

"  You,  Miss  Devensey  ?  " 

*'Why  notP" 
Think  of  the  discredit  attached  to  an  actress ! 
Are  you  not  a  little  fearful  P  1  remember  a 
young  lady  taking  a  part  once  in  amateur 
theatricals- -and  uncommonly  well  she  played 
her  role — the  boys  in  the  street  used  to  say  when 
they  saw  her,  *  There  goes  Mrs.  Sprouts !  * " 

"  But  it  will  be  so  different,  Mr.  Aylmer.  The 
boys  will  be  careful  how  they  speak  to  me.  And 
you  will  not  rank  me  with  professional  people, 
Mr.  Aylmer.  Oh,  I  shall  be  offended  with  you  if 
you  compare  me  with  them." 

Cicely  moved  away  a  few  paces,  her  head  erect, 
very  much  hurt  apparently. 

Aylmer  was  greatly  amused. 

**  I  be^  your  pardon.  Miss  Devensey,  most 
hnmbly,  if  I  have  given  such  an  impression.  Of 
course  a  young  lady  in  your  position  is  far  removed 
from  Buch  people.  I  think  you  will  add  to  tho 
attractiveness  of  the  programme,  lend  additional 
interest,  and  gain  a  laudable  success." 

Cicely  eyed  Aylmer  curiously.  She  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  he  was  really  in  earnest  or 
bantering  her. 

Then  Aylmer  laughed  aloud. 

"  1  see,  Miss  Devensey,  I  shall  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  reinstating  myself  in  your  good  opinion. 
Yon  imagine  I  am  not  in  earnest ;  1  assure  you," 
said  Aylmer  gravely,  "  I  hope  the  affair  will  go  off 
well.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  will  be  success- 
ful. I  am  one  of  those  who  really  like  to  see 
people  banding  together  to  make  the  winter  nights 
less  tedious." 

"  I  shall  not  forgive  you,  Mr.  Aylmer,  unless 
you  promise  to  help,"  said  Cicely,  somewhat  mol- 
lified;  ^'  you  might  be  prompter  and  superintend 
the  scenes.  There  will  be  much  to  do  besides 
speaking  parts.  Some  one  ought  to  be  among  us 
who  has  not  a  part ;  those  who  appear  will  want 
to  recover  themselves  when  .they  are  off  the  stage. 
If  I  could  only  be  certain  of  Dick  being  at  home 
— if  he  is  good  for  nothing,  we  can  depend  upon 
him  there,  I  think." 

"  What  lady  has  consented  to  be  your  fidue 
Achates  F" 

"  Oh,"  answered  Cicely,  taken  aback,  "  the 
other  young  lady  has  not  exactly  consented,  but 
she  cannot  refuse.  I  shall  insist  upon  her  giving 
her  services.  It  would  be  very  unkind  of  her 
persisting  in  a  refusal  If  /  go  in  for  it,  it  must 
be  right  for  her.  1  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  Pomfret ; 
she  thinks  Edith  Heron  might  take  the  otlier 
part  But  Edith  is  so  foolish,  she  shrinks  from 
appearing  in  public.  She  is  always  nervous  at 
concerts.   It  never  affects  me  so  ! " 

"  Ah,  yes,  it  is  trying  to  some  natures,"  mused 
Aylmer  abstractedly. 

"Oh,  stuff!"  returned  Cicely  impatiently; 
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''what  is  there  trying  in  singing  a  song  if  yoa 
know  it  P  What  care  I  if  every  one's  ears  are 
alert  listening  to  catch  a  false  note ! " 

"  But  don't  yon  think  the  rSle  widely  different? 
A  well-trained  musician  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  false  notes,  nor  expects  to  make  them.  An 
actor  needs  much  presence  of  mind,  if  his  memory 
does  not  play  bim  tricks.  There  is  an  art  in 
walking  across  tbe  stage,  mnch  tact  in  a  lady 
managing  her  dress,  taking  her  attitudes  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  people  here  must  not  expect  to  get 
what  they  would  scarcely  obtain  in  town.  Dick 
and  his  friends  once  had  the  Spectre  Bridegroom, 
When  I  was  in  town  I  saw  it  there ;  I  am  positive 
onr  Treminster  fellows  played  it  mnch  better." 

"First  impressions  have  an  unfortunate  ten- 
dency to  bias  one—" 

**  Sir.  Aylmer,"  cried  Cicely,  with  assumed 
plaintive  impatience,  **you  are  a  dreadful  man, 
you  will  never  give  any  of  us  a  good  word  1  know, 
if  you  happen  to  be  among  the  audience.  You 
have  seen  so  many  representations,  I  am  suie  I 
shall  be  discourag^  if  you  are  in  front." 

"  No ;  it  should  give  you  a  greater  determina- 
tion to  excel,  put  you  upon  your  mettle,"  laughed 
he ;  "  and  confound  the  sceptic." 

"  I  can  only  be  comfortable  if  you  are  one  of  us. 
You  will  take  a  part  or  help  us  ?  " 

"I  will  think  of  it." 

"  That  is  what  Edith  Heron  says.  A  month 
has  gone,  think  of  that.  She  ciinnot  be  thinking 
of  it  all  that  time.  I  am  a  decided  person  myself. 
I  make  up  my  mind  from  the  first' 

"  You  see.  Miss  Devensey,  my  leisure  is  at  all 
times  liable  to  be  broken  in  upon — I  might  have 
some  urgent  case  on  hand.'' 

**  Papa  or  Dr.  Desforges  would  take  your  place ; 
don't  meet  difficulties  half-way,  Mr.  Aylmer." 

"  It  would  be  very  good  of  them ;  I  am  sure 
they  would  oblige  me." 

"  Then  oblige  me,  Mr,  Aylmer.  They  owe  you 
a  turn." 

**  I  do  not  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  nor  do  they, 
I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Aylmer,  I  hope  we  shall  have  you," 
said  Cicely  persuasively,  moving  on  a  pace  or  two. 

Glancing  over  her  shoulder,  she  caugnt  a  glimpse 
of  some  one  looking  out  at  the  western  dour  of  the 
cathedral — a  hatless  person,  whose  attitude  sug- 
gested impatience. 

Aylmer  and  Cicely  were  standing  in  a  little  by- 
street connecting  the  close  with  a  parallel  thorough- 
fare yclept  Flaxen  gate.  A  few  people  passed  them, 
but  it  was  a  short  street,  little  frequented. 

'*  I  must  not  keep  Mr.  Pulsfora  waiting,"  con- 
tinued Cicely  ;  **  perhaps  I  am  late.  He  may 
think  I  have  considered  not  to  come,  and  get  away 
home." 

She  spoke  apologetically,  extending  the  tips  of 
her  fingers.  Aylmer,  following  her  eyes,  also  looked 
across  to  the  western  door,  but  the  organist  had  re- 
treated into  the  shadow  of  the  interior. 

Cicely  walked  on  quickly,  Aylmer's  thoughts 
not  the  most  charitable,  even  if  Cicely's  schemes 
were  likely  to  dovetail  in  with  his  hopes. 

It  was  a  laudable  passion — music.  Cicely  was 
becoming  quite  an  enthusiast.  Aylmer  recalled 
the  incident  of  the  night  when  he  was  returning 
from  Lady  Mary  Footitt's.  Here  was  Cicely 
practising  the  organ,  the  organist  her  companion. 
Was  not  this  but  a  cloak  for  appointments  P 


Cicely  proclaimed  herself  a  decided  person ;  she 
had  determined  to  marry  this  y oune  fellow ;  she 
was  making  a  dead  set  at  him.  She  would  not 
hesitate  at  trifles.  He  felt  disgusted  with  her. 
She  was  certainly  old  enough  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. No  doubt  jPulsford  had  been  told  plainly  hj 
Cicely  that  she  had  an  income,  and  Pulsford  saw 
in  Cicely  a  better  match — hard  cash  was  entic- 
ing. Well,  if  the  fool  was  so  easily  led  away 
from  the  gem,  the  paste  was  good  enough  for 
him.  Let  him  have  Cicely,  only  he  might  be  a 
little  more  explicit  in  his  conduct.  It  was  not 
fair  to  Edith  Heron,  even  if  Pulsford  had  made 
no  impression  on  her  heart.  He  was  a  despicable 
fellow,  continuing  his  visits  to  Lady  Footitt's,  if 
at  the  same  time  he  was  intriguing  with  Cicely 
Devensey.  The  fellow  did  not  know  how  to  break 
with  the  old  love  perhaps.  A  sudden  rupture 
might  place  him  in  a  peculiar  light  with  his 
patrons.  He  must  make  himself  sure  too  of 
Cicely  Devensey  before  he  relinquished  Edith 
Heron.  Once  Cicely  and  her  income  secured  to 
him,  he  could  snap  his  fingers  at  Treminster,  in- 
dividually and  collectively. 

"  My  darling,"  whispered  Aylmer  to  himself, 
fondly,  "  we  shall  meet  again,  I  feel  sure  of  it. 
The  ice  is  broken,  I  will  wait  patiently,  the  oppor- 
tunity will  come.  I  must  wait.  I  think  you  will 
not  have  Mr.  Pulsford's  attentions  much  lon^r. 
There  will  be  a  crisis — he  will  be  exposed.  P.x«r 
beggar,  if  he  really  does  care  for  her  and  Cicely's 
money  is  tempting  him  !  I  have  not  a  doubt  he 
is  tempted." 

He  stai-ted,  some  few  paces  before  bim  stood 
Edith  Heron  with  the  Dean's  tvro  little  girls.  As 
he  approached  her  he  raised  his  hat,  and  she 
returned  his  salute  with  the  same  gracious  under- 
standable smile.  He  would  have  passed  on  aft<^r 
inquiring  after  Lady  Mary,  but  the  younger  of  the 
two  children  accosted  him,  childlike. 

"  Oh  sir,  ray  ball  has  got  into  Miss  Wynter  s 
garden,  and  I  cannot  get  it  for  the  gate  is  locked. 
See,  there  it  is ! " 

**  Lilian !  "  exclaimed  Edith  reprovingly,  "  how 
can  you  ask  a  gentleman  to  recover  it.  If  yon 
cannot  obtain  your  ball  because  the  gate  is  locked, 
how  can  Mr.  Aylmer  P  " 

"  He  can  climb  over,"  contested  Lilian. 

"  You  must  wait  until  Miss  Wynter  returns,  or 
her  servants." 

"  They  have  gone  out,  I  heard  mamma  say  so. 
Some  horrid  boy  might  climb  over  and  get  it  if  we 
leave  it.  Any  one  may  see  it,"  said  LUian  with 
tearful  logic.  "  Oh,  if  Mr.  Aylmer  could  reach  it 
with  his  stick.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  ball,  aunt 
Eleanor  gave  it  me." 

Tears  were  now  in  the  little  damsel's  eyes. 

•*  I  think  we  can  recover  it,"  responded  Aylmer, 
gallantly,  smiling  at  the  little  elfs  trepidation  and 
concern.  "  She  sees  nothing  outre  in  soliciting  the 
good  offices  of  one  of  the  natural  succourcrs  of  her 
sex."  Aylmer  felt  he  would  have  had  a  mauvaii 
quatier  d'keure  if  he  went  away  without  relieving 
this  little  fairy. 

*'  I  am  a  Quixote,"  laughed  he  to  Edith  Heron, 
"roaming  the  wide  world  to  assist  forlorn  princessei 
and  deliver  them  from  captivities,  perils  and  mis- 
fortune.". No — I  must  get  over  the  chevaftx 
friee  myself,  for  I  cannot  even  lift  Miss  Lilian 
over,  nor  am  I  clear  how  I  shall  get  her  back 
again  when  she  is  on  the  other  side — hero  goes/* 
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**  1  am  sare  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  take  so 
mnch  trouble/'  said  Edith  Heron,  half  in  shame, 
half  in  laughter,  "  pray  be  carefol  Mr.  Aylmer, 
it  must  be  difficult  getting  over  those  high 
palisades."  Aylmer  felt  he  did  not  cut  a  graceful 
figure  in  his  enterprise. 

"A  knight  must  see  no  difficulties  when  a  lady 
prays  his  succour,"  returned  he. 

Aylmer  found  it  much  easier  getting  in  than 
gettmg  out.  Lilian's  conceru  for  him  was  over. 
As  soon  as  Aylmer  threw  the  painted  sphere  high 
in  the  air  she  shrieked  with  delight.  What  the 
people  in  the  neighbouring  houses  thought  of 
this  sedate  professional  man's  escapade  it  was 
impossible  to  judge.  Faces  appeared  at  many 
windows  regarding  the  scaling  feat  curiously,  but 
when  the  child  recovered  the  ball,  interest  seemed 
to  subside. 

"Now  every  one  is  satisfied,"  said  Aylmer  glanc- 
ing around,  "  several  outsiders  have  been  watch- 
ing me,  I  should  imagine  preparing  themselves 
to  acquaint  Miss  Wynter  of  Mr.  Aylmer's 
monstrous  impudence." 

**  Lilian,  you  have  not  thanked  Mr.  Aylmer," 
said  Edith  reprovingly. 

"  I  will  give  him  a  tiss,"  said  Lilian  boldly. 

"  That  is  a'good  recompense,  love,"  said  Aylmer, 
"  I  should  have  been  a  hard-souled  being  to  have 
stood  on  my  dignity."  Then  turning  to  Edith 
Heron  he  said,  "  and  how  is  Lady  Mary  Footitt  ? 
1  certainly  have  seen  her  out,  which  leads  me  to 
liope  she  is  quite  recovered  " 

"  She  is  in  perfect  health  again.  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  can  leave  her  without  any  anxiety." 

"She  can  get  out,  too.  We  have  such  beautiful 
weather,  so  open  for  the  time  of  the  year." 

*'Du8k  comes  on  early,  but  it  is  our  short 
closing  summer,''  replied  Edith  Heron,  it  is  only 
in  favourable  years  we  have  such  a  good  time, 
some  morning  we  shall  have  a  frost  and  our  hopes 
will  be  dashed." 

*•  You  wisely  look  forward.  Miss  Heron,  ah  well, 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  some  people.  I 
am  on  my  way  to  see  a  young  girl,  consumptive, 
a  very  intelligent  girl,  in  a  rapid  decline.  She 
knows  she  is  only  kept  alive  with  this  good 
weather^  so  soon  as  it  becomes  rough  and  cold  her 
life  it  will  close,  she  is  a  delicate  flower." 

••Poor  girl!"  sighed  Edith— "where  does  she 
live  ?  " 

"  In  Botolph's  Lane." 

"  Perhaps  I  know  her.  I  have  taken  the  dis- 
trict at  times  for  Cicely  Devensey.  What  is  her 
name  ?  " 

"  Penman.   Isabella  Penman." 

'*  Oh,  I  do  not  know  her.  Do  you  think  if  I 
-went  to  see  her  I  should  cheer  her.  Davison 
xnakes  beautiful  jellies." 

•*  That  would  be  kind  of  you,"  said  Aylmer,  his 
eyes  brightening,  "  she  is  a  ^ood  girl,  it  will  be  a 
^roat  gnef  to  her  parents  losing  her,  though  they 
are  fully  aware  it  would  be  unreasonable  hoping 
to  keep  her  alive,  she  is  too  far  gone.  She  is  tneir 
only  child." 

"  I  wonder  if  Cicely  knows  her.  Will  you  give 
zxie  their  house  P  " 

*•  I  cannot  give  you  anything  more  precise  than 
Sotolph's  Lane.  An  old  white  house,  it  stands 
back  from  the  pavement,  there  is  a  patch  of  flower 
garden  before  it." 

•*  If  I  can  get  away  to  morrow,  Mr.  Aylmer,  I 
will  go  and  see  her." 


"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will." 

Aylmer  thought  there  was  more  charity  here 
than  in  Cicely  Devensey's  anxiety  for  the  success 
of  the  Dispensary  entertainment.  She  was  too 
good  to  be  mixed  up  with  empty-hearted  amateurs 
of  Cicely  Devensey's  type.  Too  chaste  and  too 
modest  to  be  placed  before  an  uncouth  and  nonde- 
script audience. 

"  I  would  not  persuade  her  to  take  a  part.  I 
could  not  advise  her,"  mused  he.  "  If  by  proffer- 
ing myself  she  would  be  excused — the  less  she  has 
of  Cicely  Devensey  the  better  for  her,  only  poor 
girl,  she  clings  to  Cicely  for  companionship,  they 
were  children  together,  she  tolerates  Cicely,  ex- 
traordinary and  dogmatic  and  overbearing  as  she 
is,  because  she  has  no  one  else  to  fly  to.  I  shall 
become  desperate  if  I  do  not  mind — if  I  could  only 
edge  in  a  word  to  put  her  on  her  guard  against 
that  two-faced  girl." 

It  was  a  long  pause,  Aylmer  occupied  with  such 
thoughts,  Edith  a  little  timid  after  going  so  far  as 
to  be  interested  in  his  patients.  She  made  a 
movement  to  go. 

Come  Alice  and  Lilian,  we  must  get  to  the 
Deanery,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  tea— Lilian  you 
must  not  throw  that  ball  again,  carry  it  in  your 
hand.  If  you  throw  it  into  a  garden  again,  there 
will  be  no  Mr.  Aylmer  to  recover  it." 

''But  all  the  gates  are  unlocked  now,"  ob- 
served Lilian  philosophically,  "  and  I  can  run  in 
and  get  it  myself." 

Aylmer  and  Edith  Heron  laughed  at  the  naive 
declaration.  She  did  not  value  a  cavalier  only 
whore  there  was  for  her  an  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty. 

•*  Praise  to  one's  face  is  open  disgrace,  ah  well," 
said  Aylmer,  **  a  good  corrective  is  candour.  I 
might  nave  thought  myself  indispensable  to  airy 
fairy  Lilian,  Au  revoir**  said  Aylmer  with  a 
smile,  forgetting  Cicely,  "  I  do  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  again  Miss  Heron,  if  it 
be  at  Bella  Penman's." 

And  after  taking  the  freely  proffered  hand  of 
each  little  maiden,  could  he  do  less  than  ofler  his 
to  the  full  grown  one — their  eyes  certainly  met, 
but  one  pair  fell,  and  Aylmer  relinquishing  the 
hand  had  to  turn  and  pursue  an  opposite  route. 


CHAPTER  xr. 

DELLA  PEXBCAN. 

Some  few  days  after  Aylmer's  happy  chance- 
meeting  with  Edith  Heron — the  day  wnen  he  had 
been  of  infinite  service  to  Miss  Lilian  Pom  fret — 
he  was  arrested  by  a  quavering  voice  behind  him. 
Quavering  but  bluff,  easily  recognizable  as  the 
voice  of  Lady  Mary  Footitt. 

"  Ho,  you  there,  Mr.  Aylmer  I  It  is  Mr.  Aylmer, 
is  it  not?" 

-Aylmer  turned  to  behold  the  owner  of  the  voice 
striking  an  attitude,  her  stick  elevated  horizon- 
tally; plainly  speaking,  she  was  pointing  it  at 
him.  He  knew  to  a  certain  extent  that  he  was  an 
anomaly  in  Treminstcr,  condemned  to  social  ostra- 
cism, because  of  the  damnatory  inborn  ciaisness 
of  his  race.  Behind  her  might  have  been  a  detach- 
ment, prepared,  at  the  old  lady's  command,  to  tear 
him  limb  from  limb.  Aylmer  would  at  that 
moment  have  been  easily  persuaded  that  he  had 
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inearred  odium  in  some  shape,  of  the  nature  of 
which  he  was  yet  in  ignorance,  resigned  to  be 
condemned  without  plea  or  counsel.  It  Hashed 
across  his  mind  he  was  to  be  taken  to  task  for  his 
presumption  in  holding  the  old  lady's  niece  in 
conversation  on  that — to  him — memorable  day- 
He  ought  to  have  recollected  the  slight  claim 
he  had  upon  respectable  people's  consideration. 
Some  one  of  those  people  who  bad  watched  him 
scaling  the  palisades  bad  carried  the  news  to  Lady 
Mary.  He  was  infinitely  amused  with  the  idea, 
agreeably  inclined  to  accept  the  lecture  and  reproof 
with  perfect  deference,  roor  old  lady,  no  doubt 
^e  lelt  indignant  He  advanced  to  meet  her 
however. 

"  Ho,  Mr.  Aylmer,"  began  she,  uncompromis- 
ingly, **  I  wished  to  meet  with  you,  but  you  walk 
80  fast  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  for  a  poor  old 
woman  like  me  to  overtake  you,  so  I  had  to  use  my 
lungs  and  shout  to  you  in  the  street.  I  hope  you 
are  not  oSended,  if  you  are  it  is  all  the  same,  the 
mischief's  done.'' 

"I  am  not  so  ready  to  take  offence.  Lady 
Marv." 

"  That  is  well ;  people,  now-a*day8,  fancjr  slights 
where  none  are  intexided.  No,  I  don't  think  you 
are  a  man  to  take  offence  at  an  old  woman's  ways, 
if  they  are  curt  and  craey  ways,  and  may  often  be 
nnreasonable.   Do  you  mind  taking  my  hand  P  " 

She  had  her  hand  at  liberty  after  a  little  delay, 
having  placed  the  chain  of  her  inseparable  reticule 
on  her  wrist. 

"I  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  you  and  thank 
you  for  your  attention  to  me  some  weeks  past.  I 
did  not  know  until  quite  recently  it  was  you  who 
came  to  me.   I  supposed  it  was  old  Devensey." 

Lady  Mary  had  acquired  a  provincialism— that 
of  calling  everyone  '*  old  "  with  whom  she  was 
acquainted,  oven  though  the  person  might  be 
twenty  or  thirty  years  younger  than  herself. 

"  I  simply  took  your  old  doctor's  place.  Both 
Devensey  and  Desforges  were  out,  attending 
together  a  most  critical  case." 

So  I  heard  after,  but  I  didn't  know  it  was  you. 
Old  Devensey  came  late  that  nigbt,  I  had  a  mud- 
dle in  my  head  I  had  seen  an  Aylmer,  it  ran  in  my 
head  it  was  Aubrey,  old  Aubrey ! — ^Aubrey  ?  Your 
father's  name  was  Aubrey,  too.  What  may  bo 
yours  I  don't  know,  and  it  doesn't  matter.  It  was 
old  Aubrey  of  all  I  had  in  my  stupid  old  head,  and 
it  wasn't  in  such  a  muddle  as  I  fancied  it.  I  knew 
old  Aubrey  could  not  be  so  young,  unless  his  dial 
and  mine,  like  King  Hezekiah's,  had  gone  back- 
ward. You  need  not  laugh,  young  man,  I  am  not 
a  profane  old  woman.  Still,  I  don*t  see  so  much 
of  the  Aylmer  in  you.  I  know  all  about  the 
family ;  you  are  a  true  Aylmer,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"I  believe  so;  son  to  the  Aubrey  who  died 
here." 

Nephew  to  the  baronet,  he  was.  Obstinate  as 
a  young  man,  if  I  recollect  aright ;  but  that  is  no 
business  of  mine,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  said  it. 
I  thought  he  was  wrong  and  I  was  much  offended 
with  him.  He  really  did  become  a  most  sour  un- 
sociable being.  When  he  came  here  I  was  not 
pleased  with  him." 

Lady  Mary,  it  is  a  subject  I  don't  care  to 
dwell  upon.    1  have  always  believed  my  father  was 
not  well  used,  although  1  am  ready  to  admit  he 
had  his  share  of  pride." 
*'And  what  is  pride?    Pride  gocth  before  a 


fall— a  true  old  saying.  Look  at  me,  I  was 
proud,  eaten  up  with  vanity,  and  while  I  was 
thinking  so  much  about  myself  and  my  pleasures, 
a  rascal  appropriated  and  plundered  me  of  my 
means.  Now  I  cannot  cut  anything  like  so  good 
a  figure,  and  what  is  worse  I  cannot  do  for  an 
individual  who  shall  be  nameless,  what  I  intended 
1  should  do." 

"I  believe,"  said  Aylmer,  "my  father  counted 
the  cost  beforehand.  Believe  me  Lady  Maiy,  I 
am  content,  and  if  I  am  satisfied  who  else  has  a 
righc  to  be  put  out.  My  father  was  nearly 
stranded,  but  he  was  a  good  parent  and  I  don't 
care  to  hear  a  word  against  him." 

**That  is  very  fine  talk — oh  yes — don't 
disbelieve  you,  althoush  most  young  men  would 
feel  themselves  miseraoly  cut  out  of  a  good  thing. 
Only  there  is  this  about  it  all,  it  is  not — ba  ihe 
case  stood  with  your  father — as  if  yoa  had  been 
born  to  expectations  which  would  not  be  resized. 
Your  father  took  his  stand,  the  son  inherits  Uie 
ground  he  stood  upon." 

That  is  it  exactly.  Lady  Mary,"  said  Aylmer 
smiling. 

Well,  I  don't  see  that  it  will  help  me  to  dwdl 
longer  on  the  parent.  The  son  has  been  of  serrioe 
to  me  and  I  tender  him  my  thanks.  It  is  an 
enemy  upon  whose  head  you  may  think  you  have 
heaped  coals  of  fire." 

"No,  Lady  Mary,  we  will  not  have  that." 
laughed  Aylmer,  "  I  have  never  regarded  yon  as 
an  enemy,  I  assure  you.  I  had  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  such  an  idea.  You  have  a  perfect  right 
to  know  only  those  people  whose  conduct  and 
antecedents  you  approve  of." 

^*  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Aylmer,  you  are  twitting 
me.  I'm  an  old  woman  not  very  good  at  under- 
standing a  joke.  You  are  a  good  t^ker  and  I  like 
your  face,  maybe  you  are  one  who  wonld  get  on 
better  with  old  people  than  with  young  ones." 

As  the  old  lady  walked  slowly,  Tom  offered  her 
his  arm,  but  Lady  Mary  declined  it  in  independent 
fashion,  grimly,  shaking  her  head. 

'*  No,  doctor,  thank  you.  I  can  walk  better  with 
my  stick,  and  you  won't  care  to  be  both«i»l  with 
an  old  woman  like  me.  Offer  your  arm  to  your 
young  lady  friends,  they  will  be  glad  enough  of  it." 

"  Few  they  be.  Lady  Mary,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Pooh  I  But  I  hear  yon'are  a  Diogenes,  so  I 
shall  perhaps  get  a  little  wholesome  straightfor- 
ward information  from  you.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
PulsfordP" 

"Know  him  P"  Queried  Tom  somewhat  puzzled, 
",well,  by  sight  I  do.   We  are  not  intimate." 

His  last  sentence  caused  Lady  Mary  to  look 
Bcrutinizingly  at  his  face. 

"Not  good  enough  company  for  yon,  eh,  Mr. 
Aylmer  ?  "  said  Lady  Mary  stopping.  He  could 
not  determine  whether  reproof  or  anxiety  stirred 
her.  "Do  you  know  anything  of  him — to  his 
prejudice  ?  ** 

Lady  Mary  Pootitt,"  said  Aylmer  coldly,  "I 
do  not  know  Mr.  Pulsford  snmciently  to  have 
even  an  opinion  of  him."  Aylmer  felt  the  old  lady 
was  handling  him  selfishly. 

"  Oh  young  man,  there  is  a  freemasonry  among 
yt)u  men.  We  women  know  so  little  of  you  until 
we  learn  to  our  cost.  There  is  that  which  will 
not  suffer  you  to  be  candid,  to  speak  without 
sneer  of  the  best,  to  speak  the  truth  of  the  worst" 

"  No  honest  man  would  speak  of  another  behind 
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his  back.  Wlio  cares  to  be  a  slanderer,  or  to  give 
bis  opinions  ?  " 

"  Why  cannot  a  man  speak  what  he  believes, 
Tvithont  so  much  consideration  for  that  sham 
honour,  "  she  spoke  sharply/'  if  you  had  said  I 
don't  like  the  looks  of  him  that  would  have  been 
honest.  Mr.  Aylmer  you  have  done  me  one  good 
turn — every  one  sings  this  voung  fellow's 
praises  in  my  ear,  until  it  would  become  a  relief 
to  me  to  hear  some  disparagement.  There  are 
the  Desforges,  directly  I  mention  his  name  they 
are  silent,  they  sent  him  an  invite  to  please  us  I 
should  say,  but  their  treatment  of  him,  he  certainly 
could  not  complain  of  it^  was  not  cordial.  He  had 
need  to  be  very  bold  to  go  there  again.  Mrs. 
Pomfret — ^a  vulgar  woman  by  the  way,  whom  one 
is  forced  to  know,  because  she  is  the  Dean's  wife, 
YOU  see—has  him,  she  thinks  much  of  him.  But 
being  a  vulgar  woman  you  will  say  her  word  does 
not  recommend  him  greatly  I  thought  if  you 
knew  him—" 

**  I  don't,  Lady  Mary.  I  have  no  business  to 
pass  judgment  on  people,  on  a  person  I  have 
never  spoken  to.  I  nave  not  a  right  to  have  an 
opinion  good  or  bad.*' 

"And  that  is  candonr,  fie,  Mr.  Aylmer,  to  a 
poor  old  woman  too.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  me.  I  have  seen  nothing  wrong 
about  him,  but  somehow  I  don't  feel  comfortable 
sometimes  as  I  should  like  to  be.  What  is  the 
use  of  beating  about  the  bush,  every  one  knows, 
and  I  don't  want  my  poor  girl  to  make  a  mistake. 
I  know  he  is  of  no  family,  and  perhaps  recol- 
lecting that  makes  him  so  anxious  to  please, 
for  he  always  strikes  me  as  being  on  his  good 
behaviour.  He  never  contradicts  me  even,  and 
when  people  let  me  have  my  own  way  always,  I 
invariably  end  in  suspecting  them.  But  doctor, 
I  shall  not  ask  you  any  more  questions  of  the 
kind  and,"  said  she,  stopping  at  her  own  door, 
**  1  shall  not  ask  you  in,  I  have  something  to  do, 
and  I  cannot  to-day  be  bothered  with  callers, 
idlers  I  caJl  them." 

Tom  quite  understood  that  Lady  Mary  with 
all  her  gratitude  was  not  over  anxious  to  inscribe 
Ills  name  on  her  list. 

"  Yon  can  call  another  day  you  know — " 
"  Thank  you.  Lady  Mary,  replied  Tom  gravely. 
"You  see,"  said  Lady  Mary  gravely,  half 
relenting,  touched  with  a  shade  of  inward  shame 
and  rembrse,  feeling  shQ  was  not  behaving  over 
well  to  this  young  fellow ;  "  my  niece — well  there 
ia  a  children's  party  to  night  at  the  Deanery. 
Edith  will  be  home  presently,  much  earlier  than 
she  is  accustomed  to  get  home — and  she  is  going 
back.  I  wish  to  see  how  Davison  is  getting  on  with 
her  dress,  you  know  we  are  so  poor  we  have  to  be 
onr  own  dressmakers  and  laundresses.  I  don't 
want  the  child  to  be  flustered  or  put  out,  every- 
thing must  be  ready  to  her  hands — so  you  will 
excuse  me  I  know." 

•*  Oh,  certainly,  Lady  Mary,"  There  was  a  tinge 
of  bitterness  in  the  young  man's  voice  which  ^d 
not  escape  Lady  Mary.  But  his  HI- temper  arose 
from  the  conviction,  tiiat  the  unspeakable  x^ulsford 
would  be  there,  countenanced  by  the  Dean's  wife, 
banginff  on  Edith's  skirts.  What  an  opportunity 
he  had  had  for  prejudicing  Lady  Mary,  but  had  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  he  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  himself  afterwards.  Best  to 
let  things  take  their  course  after  all, 
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"  You  know  my  room,  perhaps,  is  in  the  greatest 
confusion,"  said  Lady  Mary  ap))easingly. 

"  Oh,  Lady  Mary,  make  no  more  excuses,  I 
quite  comprehend." 

Aylmer  walked  moodily  down  the  street,  his 
latest  castle  was  tottering  at  its  base.  Meeting 
that  ubicjuitous  person  who  had  succeeded  so  wefi 
in  ourrymg  favour  with  the  Dean's  wife,  it  is 
shocking  to  relate  that  the  glance  Aylmer  gave 
the  unfortunate  fellow,  was  vindictive,  so  nearly 
approaching  a  scowl,  that  the  offending  musician 
quailed  before  him,  a  circumstance  which  caused 
Aylmer  to  harbour  a  yet  deeper  feeling  of 
animosity. 

Aylmer  was  making  his  way  to  Botolph's  Lane. 
The  poor  girl  whose  case  he  had  casually  mentioned 
to  Edith  Heron ^  had  had  a  relapse  and  nis  visit  was 
simply  one  to  give  her  friends,  after  she  was  gone, 
the  satisfaction  that  she  had  not  been  neffleoted. 
He  passed  alleys  and  courts  that  were  a  cusgraca 
to  quaint  Treminstor.  Sometimes  those  old  habi- 
tations, relics  of  a  past  age,  harbour  squalid 
inmates,  and  become  fever  dens.  The  sanitary 
authority  cannot  always  reach  them.  When 
people  are  too  inherently  immobile  to  think  of 
themselves,  sanitary  measures  are  often  only  a 
stirring  up  of  fearful  contagion,  which  affects  the 
clean  as  well  as  the  unclean.  Fever  lurks  in  the 
house  as  well  as  in  the  sewer.  The  house  to  which 
Aylmer  bent  his  steps  was  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of 
squalor.  They  were  people  who  yet  remembered 
the  green  fields  and  balmy  air ;  they  had  not  for- 

Sotten  their  orderly,  cleanly  country  ways.  No 
oubt  the  old-fashioned  flowers  in  the  front  garden 
were  transplantations  from  a  more  congenial  soil, 
and  though  out  of  bloom,  they  yet  made  the  house 
appear  pleasanter  and  brighter  than  any  of  its 
neighbours.  Aylmer  had  been  quick  to  disoern 
these  people  had  had  their  trials,  that  town  life  had 
been  a  last  resource,  and  that  they  now  believed 
that  their  darling  Bella  was  the  victim  to  the 
change. 

In  the  sick  room  some  late  roses  emitted  a  soft, 
sweet  perfume.  As  Aylmer's  eyes  rested  upon 
them,  the  girl's  face  was  animated  with  a  faint 
smile,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  mother's  face 
with  an  intelligent  meaning  in  them.  Pitifully  he 
regarded  both,  the  usual  stereotyped  enquiries 
comingr  from  his  lips  mechanically.  Of  what  avail 
were  his  questions,  his  inquiries,  if  his  instructions 
had  been  carried  oui^  whether  she  could  yet  take 
his  medicine,  the  girl  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  skill.  Aylnier  spoke  m  soft  and  tender 
accents,  endeavouring  to  cheer  the  mother  as  well 
as  interest  the  girl. 

"  You  are  fond  of  flowers,  Bella.  The  roses  are 
very  good.  But  you  have  a  little  garden  ground ; 
I  have  noticed  that  it  is  always  kept  neat." 

Bella  was  fond  of  the  garden,"  said  the  mother 
sadly,  **  it  reconciled  us  U)  the  house — ^the  little 
patch  of  ^ound.  Oh,  we  Tvere  accustomed  to 
such  a  different  house — it  was  a  home,  but 
my  husband  was  bound  for  a  man,  and  no  was  a 
defaulter  and  it  quite  ruined  us.  But  the  roses 
are  not  our  roses,  sir,  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
not  come  out  of  our  garden." 

"  The  young  lady  sent  them,"  said  Bella  faintly. 

Aylmer  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  his  few 
minutes'  talk  with  Edith  Heron,  and  the  interest 
he  had  excited  in  Edith's  breast  for  thb  poor  girl. 
He  looked  at  Bella  with  such  a  puzzled  air  that 
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Bella  took  a  faint  alarm,  jadgin^  she  had  un- 
consciously taken  a  liberty  in  alluding  to  this 
young  lady.  Very  sensitive  was  Bella.  She  looked 
towards  Aylmer  timidly,  she  had  imagined  the 
good  doctor  and  the  amiable  young  lady  were  hero 
and  heroine  in  the  romance  every  young  girl 
weaves  and  believes  in. 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  " — said  Aylmer, 
looking  so  kindly  upon  her  that  Bella  was  re- 
assured— **  what  young  lady  P  It  was  very  kind 
of  her." 

**  I  thought  you  knew  sir,"  answered  Bella  in  a 
whisper,  *'but  she  has  not  been  here  any  time 
when  you  have  happened  to  come.  Only  she  told 
me  you  had  spoken  to  her  of  me,  and  she  has 
been  to  sit  with  me.  On  Sunday  night  she  came, 
so  that  father  and  mother  could  go  to  church, 
they  had  not  been  for  so  long  a  time.  I  begged 
them  to  go,  for  she  had  promised  to  come.  She 
got  here  hefore  they  left  me." 

"And  some  beautiful  jelly  she  brought  with 
her,  and  she  said  she  woula  send  wine,  but  I 
thanked  her  and  told  her  someone  had  been  so 
good  to  us,  sending  Bella  wine  through  you, 
sir,"  said  Bella's  mother.  "I  wish  we  knew  who 
it  was  that  we  could  thank  them.  She  didn't  ask 
who  sent  it,  but  I  told  her  we  didn't  know  who  it 
was,  it  came  from  someone  who  knew  Bella 
needed  it.    I  should  like  to  thank  them,  sir.*' 

''When  I  tell  them  what  you  say, it  will  be 
snf&cient  for  them." 

"  They  are  too  good  to  us  I  am  sure." 

*'  People  who  have  so  much  mone^  have  a 
right — are  commanded  to  help  their — ^neighbours," 
stammered  Aylmer. 

It  was  a  very  poor  fiction.  The  wine  was  out 
of  the  cellar  of  an  obese  innkeeper,  Aylmer's  most 
lucrative  patient,  a  man  whose  attacks  were 
periodical,  owing  to  his  inordinate  appetite  and 
liis  apparent  inability  to  learn  wisdom  by  experi- 
ence. It  was  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  mine 
host  that  his  doctor  was  so  well  disposed  as  he 
termed  it,  "  to  take  it  out,"  meaning  his  attendance 
fees. 

•*  I  think,"  said  Aylmer  quietly,  "  I  do  know 
the  young  lady,  it  had  slipped  my  memory,  we 
were  conversing  of  district  visitors,  I  had  no 
sooner  mentioned  Bella's  illness,  than  she  proffered 
to  come  if  I  thought  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
you  " 

**  She  has  been  in  Botolph's  Lane  before,  sir, 
hasn't  she  Bella — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  am 
interrupting — Bella  remembered  her." 

Bella  nodded  and  leaned  back,  not  wearily,  but 
as  if  some  happy  recollection  had  occurred  to  her. 
Bella's  mother  went  on  talking. 

Another  young  lady  used  to  come,  this  one 
took  her  place  for  a  time,  and  she  was  better 
liked.  The  other  young  lady  was  a  nice  young 
lady  in  her  way,  but  ordering  like,  you'll  excuse 
me  mentioning  it,  sir,  but  it  doesn't  go  down  with 
poor  folk,  and  some  not  only  rebel,  but  they'll 
not  care  what  they  say.  But  this  one  didn't 
come  many  times,  and  the  first  that  came  didn't 
come  much  after,  she  got  tired  of  us  we  think ; 
some  of  the  men,  they  ought  to  be  'shamed  of 
themselves,  were  rude,  and  it  is  an  old  lady  that 
comes  now,  but  we  should  all  have  been  more 
glad  if  it  had  been  this  young  lady  who  comes  to 
see  Bella.  She  was  so  quiet  and  always  seemed 
shy  of  going  into  i>eople'8  houses  without  being 
asked." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Aylmer  smiling,  •*  I  have  reason  to 
believe  she  is  a  very  thoughtful  young  lady.  I 
told  her  her  company  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
Bella  than  my  medicine.  She  really  surprised 
me,  she  was  so  prompt  in  determining  to  come, 
and  she  has  fulfilled  her  promise.  I  really  did 
not  ask  her  to  come,"  declared  Aylmer. 

"It  was  her  own  goodness  of  heart,"  said 
Bella's  mother  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  There  is 
never  a  day,  if  she  cannot  come  herself,  she  sends 
some  one  to  inquire  after  Bella.  One  day  a  boy 
in  buttons  came,  a  saucy  boy  he  was,  I  tbonght 
at  first  it  might  be  your  boy,  until  he  said  *  Miss 
Heron's  compliments,  and  now  was  Isabella  to* 
day  P '  I  asked  him  whose  boy  he  was,  and  he 
said  he  was  at  the  Deanery,  and  not  bound  to  do 
Miss  Heron's  bidding,  but  ho  was  always  willing. 
I  told  him  he  was  a  good  lad,  but  he  had  some 
boyish  impudence  to  me,  and  laughed  in  my 
face." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  her  myself,  but  I  shall 
not  tell  her  so,"  said  Aylmer  abstractedly. 

"  We  told  her  to  come  in  here,  she  need  not 
trouble  to  knock — for  sometimes  I  am  oat  of  the 
way,  and  she  has  got  to  know  Bella's  room." 

"  There  is  someone  below  now,"  said  Bella,  her 
sensitive  ear  quick  to  every  sound,  "  mother ! " 
Bella's  eyes  had  a  world  of  moaning  in  them. 
She  evidently  surmised  who  it  must  be.  Un- 
consciously she  endeavoured  to  rise. 

Lie  still,  my  darling,"  said  the  mother,  "I  am 
going  down." 

*^  1  must  go  too,"  said  Aylmer,  as  if  in  a  sudden 
hurry, "  I  must  go  too — good-day,  Bella ! " 

**  Good-day,  Mr.  Aylmer,"  returned  Bella  wist- 
fully. She  looked  as  if  she  wished  to  say  some- 
thing, but  did  not  know  how  to  frajne  her 
thought. 

{To  be  coniinued.) 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STOEY. 

ART  tired,  dear  P 
I  clasp  my  hands  about  her  fair  bowed 
head. 

This  is  our  twilight  time— I  oft  have  said. 
Soul  unto  soul  goes  forth  in  these  still  hours — 
But  she,  my  little  girl,  is  tired  to-night. 
The  rippling  laugh  is  hushed,  the  sunny  light 
Merged  into  shadow,  as  the  purple  bars, 
Far  off,  have  faded  in  a  sea  of  grey ; 
God  grant  her  sunshine  has  but  passed  aa  they. 

Wilt  thou  not  speak. 
Beloved,  to  assuage  my  dark'ning  fears  P 
Say,  dearest,  what  has  caused  these  bitter  tears. 
Is 't  weariness  P   Thou  hast  not  toiled  ail  day 
Among  earth's  busy  workers,  that  the  heart  ' 
Be  sick  to  death  of  all  its  daily  part, 
And  I  have  striv'n  no  sorrow  cross  thy  way. 
The  soft  lips  quiver  as  I  murmur  low, 
Art  sad,  dear  neart,  or  what  hath  changed  thee 
soP 

Changeful  and  clear. 
As  vesper  chiming  o'er  a  summer  sea. 
As  the  strange  ecnoes  of  a  minstrelsy — 
Unseen  but  felt,  in  cadence  wondrous  deep, 
Comes  her  dear  voice,  and  then  I  know  mine  own 
Hath  gone  from  me,  my  white  blush  rose  alone 
No  longer  blooms,  the  soul  awakes  from  sleep. 
Nor  tremble  I,  as  those  light  girlish  feet 
Pass  o'er  the  place  where  child  and  woman  meet 
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Wliat  stranger  hand 

Hath  knocked,  oh,  little  one,  at  thy  heart's  doorP 
Hath  pansed  and  entered  there  in  evermore  P 
Who  wears  my  flower  to-day,  as  guerdon  bright  P 
A  whisper — ^Ah !  I  trow  my  child's  fair  face 
Hath  won  a  soul  Arthurian  in  its  grace. 
He  who  hath  bravely  aye  espoused  the  right ; 
Bat  turn  I,  lest  she  see  the  blinding  tears, 
How  hard  it  is  to  loose  the  tie  of  years  ! 

Is  it  so  long 

Since  first  you  dwelt  in  childhood's  golden  lands, 
Wouldst  leave  them,  dear?    Too  swift  life's 

ebbing  sands 
Fall  'twixt  Time's  hour-glass  to  the  aisles  of 

change. 

Was 't  y ester  'eve  I  crooned  a  lullaby 
To  theo,  nor  thought  uf  days  which  seemed  to  lie 
So  far,  far  distant.    But  we  onward  range 
Not  all  forgetful  of  the  journey's  length, 
Which  we  have  traversed  in  our  youth-tide 
strength. 

I  steal  away 

And  leave  my  darling,  with  her  tender  eyes 
Love-lit,  yet  speechf ul  in  her  shy  surprise. 
To  dream  of  him  who  hath  my  treasured  throne. 
The  old,  old  story,  when  the  prince  hath  come 
The  maiden  riseth  from  her  sfeep- wrapt  home, 
And  so  I  vield  her  up,  my  jewel,  mine  own, 
Half  wond'ring  then  if  other  mothers  feel 
As  I,  or  if  in  truth  the  tale  be  real. 

FHANCES  HURRELL. 


THE  LYKE-WAKE  DIRGE  OF  THE  NORTH 
CONTREE. 

BY  E.  STREDDEa. 

Where  wast  thou  bred  ?  where  wast  thou  bom  ? 

Where  or  iu  wliat  coimtrie  ? — 
la  North  of  England  1  was  born 

(It  needed  hiui  to  lie).— Ballad  of  Auld  Maitland, 

AMONG  the  many  relics  of  ancient  Scandina- 
vian faith  and  practice,  lingering  beyond 
old  Huraber  s  northern  banks,  the  Lyke-wake 
Dirge  is  not  the  least  interesting. 

The  Lyke-wake,  or  watch  by  the  dead,  held  its 
ground  over  either  side  of  the  border,  throughout 
the  district  once  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria. 

Softened  and  adopted  by  the  twilight  Chris- 
tianity so  often  found  beneath  the  cord  and  cowl 
of  the  •*  north  contree  "  friar,  it  even  survived 
the  iconoclasm  of  the  Beformation,  and  was  still 
chanted  by  many  a  lonely  widow  in  Yorkshire 
dale  and  border  fell.  One  by  one  its  traditionary 
observances  fell  into  disuetude.  When  the  half- 
shut  door  was  no  longer  dreaded,  the  candle  still 
burnt  beside  the  bier. 

But  now  the  very  words  have  passed  out  of  our 
vocabulary.  Lyke,  a  corpse,  survives  only  in  the 
lich-gate  of  the  church,  the  gate  through  which 
tlie  coffin  is  carried.  Although  **  a  sleep  is  likely 
to  remain  long  current  in  the  Queen's  English,  the 
answering  phrase,  "  a  wake,"  is  transferred  to  the 
feast  which  accompanied  it.  A  description  of 
the  lyke-wake  of  the  north  contree  was  found 
in  an  old  MS.,  and  has  been  preserved  by  Ritson, 


and  copied  by  Scott  in  his  "  Border  Minstrelsy." 
It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  When  any  dieth,  certaine  women  sing  a  song 
to  the  dead  bodies,  recyting  the  journey  that  the 
partye  deceased  must  goe ;  and  they  are  of  beliefe 
(such  is  their  fondnesse)  that  once  in  their  lives  it 
is  good  to  give  a  pair  of  new  shoes  to  a  poor  man, 
for  as  much  as  after  this  life  they  are  to  pass 
barefoote  through  a  great  lannde  tull  of  thornes 
and  furzese,  except,  by  the  meryts  of  the  nlmes 
aforesaid,  they  have  rederaed  the  forfeyte ;  for  at 
the  edge  of  the  lannde  an  old  man  shall  meet  them 
with  the  same  shoes  that  were  given  by  the  partye 
when  he  was  lyvin^;  and  after  he  hath  shodde 
them,  dismisseth  him  to  go  through  thick  and 
thin,  without  a  scratch  or  scalle." 

Tradition  also  points  to  a  belief,  that  between 
death  and  burial  the  door  which  opens  to  the 
spirit- land  was  but  half  shut.  It  was  long  whis- 
pered among  village  crones,  the  white  witch,  and 
wise  woman,  that  where  foul  plav  was  suspected 
there  were  certain  rites  and  spells  by  which  the 
corpse  can  be  made  to  speak  and  tell  the  manner 
of  its  death.  Amongst  these  rites  setting  the 
door  half  open  held  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  possibility  of  this  ghostly  communication 
was  a  thought  of  dread  "  to  turn  the  red  cheek 
pale,"  and  no  careless  hand  must  leave  the  door 
ajar  while  the  dead  lay  within. 

These  were  guardant  fears  which  women  sedu- 
lously nurtured.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
exerted  a  beneficial  influence  in  a  superstitious 
and  lawless  age,  deepening  the  conviction  that 
blood  will  out,  and  tending  to  fence  round  the 
human  life.*'  To  estimate  their  influence,  we  must 
remember  how  often  the  bloody  fray  and  the  mid- 
night murder  eluded  the  arm  of  justice. 

In  the  old  ballad  of  "Barthrum's  Dirge,"  a 
fragment  of  which  alone  survives,  when  the 
murdered  man  was  found 

They  make  a  bier  of  the  broken  bough, 

The  sauch  and  the  aspm  grey. 
And  they  bore  bini  to  the  Lady  chapel. 

And  waked  him  there  all  day. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  fire 
and  candlelight,  which  formed  such  an  essential 
part  of  the  Lyke-wake  ceremony,  were  designed 
for  the  comfort  of  the  watchers ;  for  it  was  a  mel- 
ancholy and  dreary  vigil— the  last  task  exacted 
from  woman's  fidehty ;  out  in  the  old  Yorkshire 
Lyke-wake  dirge,  as  given  by  Aubrey  in  the  Lans- 
downe  MS.,  we  fibad  they  were  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  the  departed  one  to  guide  him  through 
the  thorny  waste. 

OLD  YORKSHIRE  LYKE-WAKE  DIRGE. 

This  ean  nif^ht,  this  ean  night. 

Every  night  and  awle, 
Fire  and  iiete  and  candlelight, 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
When  thou  from  hence  dost  poes  away. 

Every  night  and  awle  i 
To  Whinny  Moor  thou  comest  at  last^ 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  or  shoon, 

Eveiy  night  and  awle ; 
Bit  theo  down  and  put  them  on. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
But  if  hosen  and  shoon,  thou  never  gave  nean, 

Every  night  and  awle  ; 
The  whinnes  shall  prick  thee  to  the  bare  bean, 

Anil  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 
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In  these  verses  wo  have  nnquestionably  the 
fading  relics  of  a  pagan  faith,  for  which  the 
monkish  prayer,  "  And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle  " 
has  been  substituted  for  the  more  ancient  refrain 
among  the  worshippers  of  Odin — 
To  guide  thee  to  Walhalle. 

The  intermediate  state,  *'the  whinny  moor,"  is 
not  the  purgatory  of  the  mediaavsl  church,  al- 
though the  two  ideas  would  easily  blend,  and  the 
one  might  tend  to  originate  the  other.  The  arrow 
— i.e.,  the  flete,**  which  our  neighbours  across  the 
channel  still  call  fUckey  seems  early  to  have  lost 
its  place,  whilst  the  candle  was  perpetuated — 

For  everv  knight  of  brave  8t  Clair 

Was  buned  with  candle,  with  book,  and  with  bell. 

Unquestionably  "  tho  shoon,"  which  occupy  the 
foreground  among  the  funeral  emblems  of  the 
dirge,  are  also  the  most  ancient.  We  must  turn 
to  other  records  of  the  Teutonic  races,  to  under - 
stuid  their  full  significance.  From  tho  vivid 
pictures  of  Icelandic  Saga,  and  the  many  relics 
discovered  in  the  graves  of  the  old  Norseman, 
we  ascertain  the  importance  they  attached  to  the 
preparations  for  the  journey  to  the  spirit-land. 

The  horse  was  buried  with  the  chieftain,  as  the 
horse-shoes  and  animal  bones  so  often  found  in  the 
warrior's  tomb  clearly  show.  The  sea-king  was 
coffined  in  his  ship.  In  the  old  poem  of  Beowulf, 
brought  from  the  fatherland  and  rewritten  among 
our  wild  Northumbrian  hills  long  years  before 
Bede  and  Alfred  gave  us  history  and  the  Bible, 
we  hear  of  the  dead  hero's  corse,  placed  with  all 
funereal  honours  within  his  own  galley,  and  then 
left  to  the  mercy  of  tho  winds  and  waves.  So  the 
ship  was  startea  on  the  death  voyage,  from  which 
there  was  no  returning. 

The  "  Yilkina  Saga  "  also  confirms  this  custom, 
for  it  tells  how  Wieland  hollowed  out  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  in  which  he  shut  himself  and  his 
mystic  treasure,  and  so  floated  over  the  soa  to 
another  land.  In  Lapland,  where  many  an  ancient 
Scandinavian  custom  was  long  kept  up,  the  dead 
were  buried  in  the  trunk  ot  trees  or  in  their 
sledges,  a  practice  embodying  the  old  idea  of 
preparation  for  a  long  and  painful  journey,  either 
Dy  sea  or  land. 

It  is  said  that  the  Greenlanders  bury  their  dead 
in  boats  and  float  them  out  to  sea  to  the  present 
day. 

If  the  sledge,  the  galley,  and  the  war-horse  were 
thus  provided  for  the  death  journey  of  the  mighty, 
the  death-shoe  was  found  upon  the  foot  of  meaner 
men,  who  were  supposed  to  walk  the  perilous 
pathway  to  the  spint-land. 

This  was  the  iodtenschuhe  oi  the  Germanic 
tribes,  «.e.,  the  deadmen's  shoe.  The  heUke  of  the 
Norsemen.  The  hell  shoe,  not  the  hell  of  later 
ages,  but  hela  or  hades. 

For  this  funereal  custom  we  must  turn  to  the 
Oisla  Sursonnar  Saga.  Here  we  find. "  When  the 
body  of  Yestein  was  being  prepared  for  the  tomb, 
Thorgrim,  who  had  slain  mm,  orew  near  and  said ; 
'  It  is  the  custom  to  provide  men  with  death-shoes 
to  tread  the  path  to  Valhalla — ^this  oflice  I  will 
render  to  Vesteiu.*  This  done,  he  added,  *  I  know 
not  how  to  bind  on  the  death-shoe  if  these  come 
undone.'  *' 

Yeetein'ft  lyke-wake  lasted  several  days.  This 


custom  of  burying  the  dead  with  shoes  or  sandals 
seems  to  have  been  kept  up  as  late  as  the  flftecDth 
century,  modified,  no  doubt,  as  we  find  it  in  tl:e 
Lyke-wake  dirge. 

It  is  mentioned  by  the  old  liturgist,  John 
Beleth,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  again  by 
Durandus,  bishop  of  Mende. 

The  chavssure  (boots)  were  upon  the  feet  of 
Bernard,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  when  hia  tomb 
was  opened  at  Milan,  1638.  When,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  skeleton  of  bishop  Lyndowode  was 
found,  there  were  also  sandals  on  the  feet.  In  all 
probability  he  was  buried  about  1450. 

The  most  ancient  description  of  shoes,  such  as 
were  worn  by  the  Jews,  were  made  of  leather, 
linen,  rush  or  wood,  and  were  tied  with  thongs 
which  passed  under  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  would 
appear  from  the  words  of  Thorgrim  that  these 
death-shoes  were  bound  on  the  foot  in  a  similar 
fashion. 

£)ire- flints  and  steel  have  been  found  in  many  a 
Norseman's  grave,  from  the  snowy  wastes  of 
Lapland  to  tho  grassy  downs  of  our  own  country. 
And  in  some  kncient  tumuli  recently  investigated 
in  the  Black  Forest  in  Suabia,  a  wooden  candle- 
stick was  discovered  with  the  flint  beside  it ;  a  bow 
like  the  English  long  bow,  but  the  arrows  which 
accomi>anied  it  were  headless. 

The  intimate  connection  of  the  hearth-fire  with 
the  worship  of  Thor  is  clearly  shown  by  many  a 
tradition.  It  was  a  protection  from  evil  spirits.  It 
preserved  the  house  from  lightning.  At  births  and 
deaths  alike  it  must  be  kept  burning.  Even  in 
Christian  days  it  waa  never  suffered  to  go  oat 
until  the  new-born  child  was  baptised. 

Only  one  tree  coffin  has  been  found  in  England, 
near  uristhorpe  in  Yorkshire.  The  terminatba 
"thorpe"  always  marks  a  Danish  settlement. 
But  tney  have  been  discovered  on  the  continent 
from  the  woody  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  broad 
levels  of  the  north  of  France.  In  many  a  Black 
Forest  village  the  coffin  still  retains  its  name  of  the 
death-tree.  An  oak  or  pear-tree  seems  to  have  been 
selected.  The  trunk  was  split  in  two,  sometimes 
unequally.  The  axe  which  felled  the  massive  oak 
served  to  hollow  out  the  heart  of  the  tree  in  which 
the  corpse  with  its  accompanying  relics  was  placed. 
Sometimes  the  cavity  has  been  carefully  lined 
with  moss.  The  two  parts  of  the  tree  were  then 
refitted  and  securely  pegged  together ;  the  crack 
being  filled  up  and  seaied  as  it  were  with  an  adhe- 
sive clay.  No  trace  of  the  use  of  saw  or  chisel 
has  yet  been  discovered.  On  the  outside  the  baxk 
was  stripped  off  and  any  roughness  chipped  away. 

On  the  upper  part  of  these  log  coffins,  if  they 
contained  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  two  snakes  were 
carved  in  rude  relief  from  some  white  kind  of 
wood. 

Their  tails  met  in  the  centre,  whilst  their 
horned  heads  projected  at  either  end,  and  served 
as  handles.  These  serpents  were  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  represent  Ofnir  and  Sfaner,  the  sacrei 
serpents  of  Odin,  who  were  supposed  to  guard  the 
Scandinavian  hades. 

The  serpent  was  also  regarded  among  the 
Germanic  tribes,  as  it  was  amongst  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  the  emblem  of  the  soul,  synonymous 
with  life,  health,  and  immortality.  We  find  it 
reappear  among  the  legendary  folt-loro  that  rras 
born  of  the  worship  of  Odin,  as  the  mystic  dragun, 
the  inevitable  guardian  of  some  hidden  treasure 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  ChineBe  coffia 
even  now  is  either  a  hollow  tree,  or  else  it  is  made 
to  resemble  one  in  shape  and  size.  The  lid  is 
carefnlly  cemented  down.  Very  hard  and  costly 
wood  is  usually  preferred.  There  is  a  resemblance 
also  in  their  funeral  rites.  At  the  moment  of 
death,  doors  and  windows  are  flung  wide  open. 
The  "  keen  "  or  dirge  is  raised  with  a  wild  howl 
of  anguished  importunity  to  entreat  the  parting 
spirit  to  return  to  its  home  of  clay  P 

Fire  crackers  are  let  o£E  at  intervals,  to  frighten 
away  the  evil  spirits,  who  might  be  hovering 
round  to  seize  upon  the  vanishing  soul;  whilst 
the  ever-burning  incense  fills  the  room.  The 
body  also  is  dressed  as  in  life,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
grave.  "When  the  coffin  is  earned  to  the  tomb, 
piles  of  fruit  and  cakes,  and  the  effigies  of  a  roast 
pig  and  goat,  are  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the 
dead.  Imitations  of  his  clothes,  his  pleasure-boat, 
and  many  other  personal  belongings,  are  burned 
beside  the  grave.  This  is  regarded  as  the  surest 
method  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  departed  in 
the  new  world,  upon  which  he  is  entering.  The 
ceremony  concludes  with  a  feast  upon  the  food  of 
the  sacrifice,  ore  the  mourners  return  to  their 
homes. 

These  coincidences  seem  to  p>oint  us  to  a  com- 
mon ori^n,  for  the  Scandinavian  and  Buddhist 
superstitions.  The  swastika,  the  sacred  mark  of 
the  Buddhist,  is  obviously  identical  with  the 
hammer  of  Thor,  but  into  this  interesting 
question  it  is  impossible  to  enter  in  so  brief  a 
paper. 

One  other  relic  of  Scandinavian  custom  was 
long  retained  in  our  midst,  in  the  selection  of  the 
cross-road  for  the  burial-place  of  the  suicide. 
The  cross-road  was  usually  the  chosen  spot  for 
the  altars  of  Thor  and  Odin.  It  was  the  place  of 
execution  for  all  criminals  doomed  to  die.  For 
criminals  were  regarded  as  sacrifices  to  the  god 
whose  law  they  had  broken.  When  the  altar  was 
thrown  down,  the  gallows  were  erected  in  its 
stead. 

In  the  scorn  of  death  so  recklessly  cherished  by 
the  pagan  Dane,  suicide  was  regarded  as  a  far 
more  honourable  alternative  than  the  slow  decay 
of  old  age  or  linjcering  illness.  When  courage, 
driven  to  des]3eration  and  shorn  of  its  better  half, 
endurance,  laid  violent  hands  upon  itself,  the 
grave  it  sought  so  recklessly  was  denied  it  in  the 
consecrated  ground  of  the  church.  The  once 
sacred  precincts  of  the  pagan  altar  were  naturally 
chosen  for  the  resting-place  of  one,  whose  last  mad 
act  proclaimed  him  heathen  at  heart.  In  a  later 
age,  the  choice  of  this  spot  seemed  only  designed 
to  rank  the  suicide  with  the  criminal.  But  when 
the  practice  arose,  it  was  simplv  giving  the  suicide 
heathen  burial.  The  horse-shoe  that  was  laid 
upon  the  breast  confirms  this  opinion. 

The  horse  and  the  hawk  were  sacrificed  to  Odin. 
The  si>eeial  virtue,  the  good  luck,  so  long  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  horse-shoe,  is  thus  explained. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  rites  of  pagan  days, 
the  horse-shoe  laid  upon  the  breast  carried  with  it 
the  blessing  of  Odin. 
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A   LONDON  BALLAD. 

BITTER  night, 
With  ram  and  sleet 
Sweeping  right 

Through  square  and  street— 
Bitter  night. 

The  Palace  full; 
Life  and  light, 
And  no  one  dull  I 

Gold  without, 

'Tis  warm  within; 
Best  of  "stout,'' 

And  best  of  gin : 
Come  and  go 

And  drink  and  pay^ 
Even  so 

Another  day. 

Pretty  place ! 

The  mirrors  glanoo 
Face  to  face. 

And  some  askance  i 
Music  here. 

And  singing  there ; 
Not  a  tear, 

And  not  a  care  1 

Nothing  sad : 

It  couldn't  be  I 
Good  and  bad 

And  all  agree 
Lift  the  cup. 

And  let  it  shine  I 
Drink  it  up, 

God  made  it — winel 

Dark  outside. 

The  street's  a  stream—- 
Black  its  tide. 

And  black  its  gleam  i 
Many  drear. 

And  many  dull — 
Pleasant  here. 

The  Palace  full  I 

Happy  cup 

The  people  quaff! 
Drinkinff  up. 

It  makes  them  laugh  ^— 
Bight  or  wrong. 

To-morrow — ^there  I 
Life  is  long. 

And  what  of  care  P 

Money  spent  P 

What  recks  it P  Go! 
Mone/s  lent, 

You  ought  to  know : 
Jacket's  gm. 

And  stockings  stout— 
Warm  within. 

And  cold  without ! 

Send  it  round — 

The  Palace  glass— 
Bright  and  sound, 

h  or  lad  and  lass ! 
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Soothing  life 

Where  love  looks  fair  : — 
Man  and  wife 

Have  quarrelled  there  ! 

Send  it  ronnd, 

And  round ;  and,  then, — 
Beason  drowned — 

Send  round  again  I 
Nijrht  is  drear, 

The  streets  are  dull. 
Heaven's  here, 

The  Palace  full ! 

William  Twamley. 


"THE  PRINCE  OF  TABLE." 
A  STORY  OP  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ATALA." 
By  the  Author  of  "  A  Modem  Minister," 


SUMKER. 

SUSSEX  :  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine :  the  Royal  Palace  at  Brighton, 
Characters :  the  Prince  Regent  and  Prince  Augus- 
tus, Mrs.  Fitzhorbort,  Lady  Jersey,  Eugenie  de 
Beauharnais,  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  Mr.  Fox,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning, 
Joseph  Haydn,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Lord  Barry  more. 
Lord  Onslow,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and,  quite  in  the 
shade,  a  person  of  whom  nobody  took  any  notice— 
the  Secretary  to  His  Highness  the  Regent. 

In  the  bijou  drawing-room  that  opened  to  the 
lawn.  Evening.  Gleam  of  jewels,  twinkle  of 
lights,  sheen  of  amber  satin  girt  about  with  cord 
of  gold,  pale  splendour  of  silver,  and  panels  of 
ivory-bound  mirrors  that  peopled  the  little  room 
with  a  gay  crowd. 

Without,  in  the  gardens,  a  few  lanterns  beneath 
an  awninflr  of  silk.  Through  the  trees  could  be 
seen  the  glimmer  of  lights  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Marlborough  House,  and  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  gorgeously  appointed  '*  Castle."  Be- 
yond that,  the  stately  rising  of  the  moon  above 
the  soa. 

Late  harvest-time  away  in  Downland  valleys, 
from  whence  arose  the  incense  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  mown  grass,  and  com  in  a  camp  of 
sheaves,  borne  along  with  the  bloom  from  on  the 
sea  and  the  sweet  sharp  savour  of  the  heights  to 
this  garden  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  this  faint 
eastern  room  with  its  clouds  of  attar  of  roses. 

Prince  George  was  pufling  his  not  over-aristo- 
cratic features  with  a  dainty  lace  handkerchief 
while  chatting  informally  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  one 
of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  mischievous  puppies  scratch- 
ing at  the  gems  on  his  garter.  That  lady  herself, 
not  in  the  best  of  moods,  was  pettishly  imploring 
Havdn  to  play  one  of  bis  morceanx  on  the  nev^ 
fashionable  instrument.  The  composer,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  lion  for  the  evening,  had  his 
dreamy  vacant  gaze  npon  the  individual  of  whom 
nobody  took  any  notice.  The  secretary,  with 
eyes  cast  down,  a  seemingly  uninterested  piece  of 
furniture,  was  in  reality  listening  with  the  greatest 
intensity  to  Fox,  who  wcks  expressing  a  strong 


opinion  npon  revolutions  in  general  and  that  of 
France  in  particular,  to  the  secretary's  fair 
countrywoman,  for  by  this  it  is  doubtless  sns- 
pected  that  the  obscurity  in  nobody's  thought 
was  our  friend  of  the  manuscript. 

Sarah  Siddons  had  confirmed  his  confi<1eTicf\ 
had  used  her  influence,  and  her  recommendation 
weighty  as  a  princess's,  and  obtained  him  tbe 
post  of  comptroller  of  the  privy  parse  (in  which 
never  anything  was)  and  writer-in-chief  to  an 
army  of  duns,  whose  onslaught  it  was  bis  privilege 
to  be  continually  forestallinjg. 

It  was  not  a  dignified  omce,  but  he  had  laid 
dignity  aside  for  a  while.  Moreover,  there  waa 
no  one  visiting  at  this  paJace  on  the  coast  likelj 
to  remember  the  handsome  young  face  that  had 
shone  like  a  sun  upon  the  court  where  the  glory 
had  scarcely  paled  of  Bacine,  Moli^re,  ComeiJW, 
La  Fontaine,  Le  Sage,  F^n^lon,  Voltaire,  and  tbe 
brilliant  wits  and  men  of  genius  Marie  Antoinette 
delighted  to  assemble  at  Versailles.  And  yet, 
was  it  fancy,  or  were  the  dark  glittering  eyes  of 
the  accomplished  child  in  whom  Fox,  with  all  his 
wisdom,  saw  more  than  in  any  there  present^ 
watching  the  young  secretary  with  the  scrntinj 
of  remembrance  ?  Once,  when  hunting,  he  had 
been  the  guest  for  an  hour  of  Alexander,  Viscomte 
de  Beauharnais,  and  the  little  Eugenie  had  her- 
self poured  the  red  wine  fi-om  the  great  gold 
flagon.  But  that  was  long  ago—it  seemed  an 
age — with  continents,  and  trouble  and  bloodshed, 
and  his  lily  Queen's  foul  massacre,  and  the  idyl 
in  ametiste  of  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
and  all  the  autocratic  charm  of  crowned  days  of 
the  ancien  regime,  all  between  that  and  this — and 
did  the  child  remember  P  A  face  for  an  hour — 
and  unforgotten !  It  was  no  common  memory, 
that  of  this  sweet  young  girl ;  her  intellect  it  was 
that  later  on  reigned  pre-eminent  in  Europe,  the 
pride  of  her  Consular  and  Imperial  Courts,  when 
as  wife  and  mother  of  Bonapartes  she  impress^^l 
a  world.    That  memory  would  never  forget. 

"  Then  yon  will  not  concede,  M  Fox,  that  the 
Revolution  is  one  of  tbe  grandest  phases  of  national 
history  ?  " 

"  I  will  not,  dear  mademoiselle,  even  to  win  one 
of  those  approving  smiles  for  which  I  wonld  bnive 
its  fury!" 

"  Ah,  mechani !  Yon  flatter  me,  monsieur,  and 
yet  speak  of  my  approval!  Methought  your 
rrince  excellentisswie ;  by  your  turn  of  speech 
the  Dauphin  will  suffer." 

Fox  looked  over  to  the  debonair  and  smiled 
quietly.  The  girl  was  playing  with  a  tiny  thickly- 
gemmed  bracelet. 

"You  could  not  revolutionize  in  England,  you 
are  too  phlegmatic:  your  Lit  de  Justice  is  aoed 
of  roses ! 

"  Not  always  ! "  replied  the  other  drily ;  "  do 
not  judge  by  our  Prince  of  Sybaris ! " 

"I  have  read  history,  monsieur;  at  leasts  history 
of  the  Academic  " 

"  Yon  are  fond  of  history  ?  "  She  nodded  play- 
fully.   "  History  may  return  the  compliment ! " 

**  But  really  I  think  I  am  fonder  of  Ninon 
rEnclos.  En  passant,  monsieur ;  have  you  rpa*l 
the  Essay  upon  Beoolutions,  lately  published  in 
Paris  ?  The  nation  is  ineense  over  it,  no  such  ex- 
citement was  ever  caused  in  our  land  by  a  writing. 
Oh,  it  is  glorious !  **  And  the  girl  clapped  her 
hands  witti  admiration  that  sent  the  wh  of 
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diamonds  over  to  where  the  secretary  stood  ia 
the  shade,  placing  a  portfolio  in  order. 

*•  No  !  '*  remarked  Charles  James  Fox  thought- 
fully ;  "  I  did  not  suppose  it  as  bad  as  that." 

"  Bad,  monsieur  !  It  is  delicieux,  such  fire — 
it  inspires ;  one  lives  !  Amazons  and  heroes  are 
born  of  it !  Oh,  it  is  tranchant  /  If  I  only  knew 
where  that  fine  M.  Chateaubriand  is  in  hiding,  I 
would  send  him  my  best,  my  sole  kiss !  ** 

The  sharp  sparkle  of  her  eyes  followed  on  trail 
of  the  Hashes,  and  strangely  near  to  the  mark. 

^'I  heard  the  young  man  had  disgraced  his 
order  by  writing  some  such  pamphlet;  and  his 
family  staunch  Monarchists,  too !  It  is  inconsis- 
tent, and  i)reposterou8ly  irregular." 

It  is  said  he  loves  the  Eepublic  less  than  the 
Court,  parhleu!  It  was  written  in  pique, 
doubtless,  but  it  is  none  the  less  grand.  Ah, 
monsieur,  that  the  essay  should  have  been  a  death- 
blow !    Sans  Dieu  rim ! " 

"  I  do  not  think  1  apprehend,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

Stooping  above  the  portfolio,  quivering  in  every 
member,  he  who  had  written  the  essay  in  a 
London  garret  for  the  price  of  a  meal,  heard  the 
answer, — 

"  The  old  Count,  his  father,  and  his  sister  have 
perished  on  the  guillotine,  the  Chateaubriand 
property  is  confiscated  by  the  Bepublic,  his  mother, 
in  the  dungeons  of  Paris,  had  the  essay  thrown 
to  her  by  a  gendarme,  she  saw  the  name  of  her 
son  one,  as  she  thought,  with  their  enemies,  and 
the  shock  killed  her." 

Tears  were  in  the  girl's  eyes,  but  these  were 
quickly  dashed  aside,  for  a  ghastly  face  confronted 
her  where  the  secretary  had  fallen  upon  his  knees, 
gasping.— 

"  Unsay  those  words,  Eugenie!  Oh,  tell  me  it 
is  not  thus!  It  cannot  be  I  My  poor,  poor 
mother,  had  she  but  known  the  truth !  " 

*'  Gracious ! "  murmured  Prince  George  to  Mrs. 
Siddons,  replacing  the  perfumed  lace.  **  A  scene, 
and  in  the  palace  1  How  very  unpleasant !  What- 
ever shall  we  do?  What  can  Maria  be  thinking^ 
of  to  permit  it  P  Do  go  and  see  what  your  protege 
ia  up  to  !  " 

"  Not  yet,"  she  replied  with  characteristic  com- 
posure. "  Do  not  stir,  the  young  man  is  suffer- 
ing " 

'*  So  am  I.  What  the  devil  can  Mr.  Haydn 
think?" 

"  Yon  are  growing  selfish.  Prince  " 

"  It  isn't  that,  my  dear  creature ;  but  if  the 
young  fellow  is  subject  to  fits,  you  might  have 
mentioned  it,  because  I  am  often  alone  with  him ; 
indeed,  looking  upon  him  as  rather  superior,  I 
have  treated  him  confidentially.  But,  just  fancy, 
if  he  was  taken  like  that  when  alone  with  myself  ! 
Heavens  1  £  should  fly  through  the  Pavilion  roof. 
Do  ask  him  to  go  into  the  garden.  Think — my 
guests ! " 

So  excessive  was  the  heat  that  summer  evening 
within  doors,  it  is  probable  the  offender  would 
have  found  it  equally  pleasant  in  the  garden. 
Fortunately,  at  the  moment  Haydn  was  beginning 
a  symphony. 

I  aon't  care  for  the  music,  but  these  people  do, 
and  Maria  will  humour.  I  understand  Mr.  Haydn 
was  at  Windsor  last  week  when  you  were  there. 
Ah,  Mr.  Scott,  making  an  historical  note  P  You'll 
become  a  regular  Dryasdust  over  your  history !  '* 

'J'his  to  Walter  Scott,  whom  the  Prince  had 
caught  writing  upon  his  tablets. 
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"  Always  reminds  me  of  writing  one's  epitaph !  *' 
remarked  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith ;  whereat  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan  thought  the  comment  apropos. 

'*  For  look,  Prince,  our  young  French  friend  is 
going  in  for  walking  tragedy  1 " 

The  Prince  iuduced  bis  languid  eyeballs  to 
revolve,  and  saw  the  cause  of  all  this  interest 
standing  with  fixed  and  stricken  air,  then  walking 
to  and  fro  with  short  and  rapid  strides,  insensible, 
in  his  sublime  grief,  to  those  present  or  their 
opinions. 

Now,  with  all  his  intensity  of  selfishness,  this 
Prince  was  a  grateful  man ;  it  was  his  one,  his  * 
chief  virtue,  and,  as  it  chanced,  he  was  grateful  to 
this  secretary  for  the  not  unimportant  service  of 
having  once  saved  his  life,  which  happened  some- 
what after  this  fashion : — 

With  a  strange  palace,  the  talk  of  many  a 
distant  Court,  and  a  stranger  life,  the  theme  of 
every  vulgar  tongue,  the  Regent  loved  adventure 
at  such  times  as  he  could  arouse  himself  from  his 
depths  of  sumptuous  Inzury;  not  well  enough, 
mark  you,  to  wet  his  feet  over,  or  scorch  the  per- 
fumed curls  withal,  but  with  an  easy  sort  of  love, 
sated  by  satin  chairs,  or  high-bred  steeds,  or  car- 
riages redolent  as  fragrant  satchets. 

Out  hunting  one  fine  day,  our  Highness  came 
upon  a  farmstead  owned  by  an  honest  yeoman, 
whose  daughter  was  passing  fair.  Inflammable 
as  was  he  of  many  wives,  this  Prince  designed  to 
hunt  that  track  again :  once  more  he  rode  by 
accident  into  the  farmer's  straw-yard,  and  was 
mightily  interested  over  pigs  and  poultry.  Taking 
of  the  farmer's  daughter  a  mng — a  hideous  stone 
old  English  mug,  which  he  appraised  as  classic 
— he  dropped  the  thing  with  slippery  fingers,  and 
the  damsel,  who  had  it  of  her  mother,  dead  since 
last  the  com  was  housed,  began  to  pipe  her  eyes 
and  whine  prettily  over  the  back  of  the  dan  cow, 
while  the  Prince  was  daintily  brushing  a  fly  from 
his  sleek  steed's  mane  with  the  rose  almond  the 
crowd  would  call  his  little  finger-nail.  Then  he 
began  to  console  her ;  and  she,  used  to  Giles's 
rough  sympathy,  gave  in  to  George  pretty  readily, 
dried  eyes,  crumpled  the  corner  of  her  Arcadian 
apron,  plumed  her  soft  brown  hair,  and  looked 
askant  at  Hanover— comely,  high  of  colour  with 
his  long  ride.  She  simpered  a  bit,  and — er— 
would  he  walk  in  and  rest  ?  Her  father  was  at 
Lewes,  but  he  was  very  welcome  I  Yes,  he  would, 
being  conveniently  fatigued;  and  he  hailed  Giles, 
scowling  over  by  the  barn,  to  hold  his  mare.  He 
was  landowner  himself,  he  said,  and  understood 
all  about  that  sort  of  thing,  meaning  markets, 
nearest  to  which  was  marqueterie.  So  the  little 
donkev  thought  him  a  farmer's  son  from  yonder 
behind  the  hills,  and  was  all  attention,  and  cakes 
and  ale,  while  jealous  Giles  was  watohing  by  the 

i'essamine.  And  had  she  seen  the  palace  at 
3ri(,iiton,  the  big  town  in  the  valley  ?  Oh,  yes, 
and  come  home  to  dream  of  it,  till  eggs  were 
addled  and  the  churning  spoiled.  And  would  she 
like  to  see  the  stately  roonas  within  ?  Claspinff 
of  the  hands  at  that,  drawing  in  of  breath,  and 
opening  wide  of  eyes  with  scarce  believing  wonder. 
Yes,  he  was  serious,  would  manage  it,  knew  the 
butler,  could  smuggle  her  in,  and  show  her  some- 
thing of  the  wonders;  but  it  must  be  after  dark, 
lest  the  great  people  knew ;  and  Giles  still  listening 
all  amongst  the  jessamine.  And  then  this  puis- 
sant Prince  proposed  to  meet  her  on  the  shore  by 
night  —  the  walk  along  the  under- cliff  from 
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Bottingdean  upon  a  fine  June  ni^ht  was  very 
pleasant^and  other  rubbish  eagerly  listened  to ; 
and  Giles  behind  the  water-butt  all  eyes  and  ears. 
Ko  she  wouldn't,  couldn't,  looked  shy,  and  ended 
with  a  timid  little  nod  !  And  when  he  came  forth 
spruce  and  debonair,  with  a  rose  of  Giles's  giving 
to  the  girl  placed  in  his  button-hole,  that  specula- 
tive ploughman  stood  beside  the  steed,  hoof  in 
hand,  staring  down  on  the  silver  shoe,  all  amongst 
the  dnoks  and  drakes.  The  Prince  jauntily  tossed 
him  a  coin  for  his  pains,  and  rode  gracefully  up 
the  hill. 
That  part  ended  thus. 

Now  Giles  worked  all  the  day  and  said  him 
nought,  but  all  day  was  a-plotting;  over  the 
mangel  and  the  straw,  over  fallow  ridffes,  over 
threshing  (with  a  mighty  vengeance  on  tke  flail) 
•^always  plotting. 

Boyalty  over  dinner  forgets  his  new-found 
beauty  until,  as  it  haps,  somebody  toasts,  as  they 
used  to  toast;  and  all  on  the  sudden  he  must  go~ 
write  letters — State  matter— courier  to  Windsor, 
and  other  diplomatic  lying. 

The  pluck  of  his  race  plumed  this  Prince  as  he 
stumbled  down  the  cliff-side  leading  bcachwards ; 
the  long-drawn,  foam-ed|;ed  beach.  A  haze  or 
sheen  of  tender  yellow  hght,  with  no  moon  or 
8ofb*eyed  star  upon  the  heavens,  the  ancient 
boulders  stretching  away  composedly  as  some 
savannah  of  the  west  At  least  thus  had  often 
thought  the  poet-secretary  to  the  Prince,  when  on 
nocturnal  wanderings  bent — his  happiest  time, 
for  it  was  his  own ;  and  he  had  thought  of  islands 
set  in  waterv  wastes,  the  coasts  of  which  are 
luminous  with  mystic  fires  of  the  summer  nigh  .  ; 
of  Thibet  tiipber  which  floating  down  the  Auk 
Ataxtles  the  lovers  of  Cashmere  by  lighting  up  the 
weird  rashes  upon  the  shore ;  of  tno  untrodden 
forests — ^recesses  of  which  are  bright  as  Arabian 
halls  of  a  million  lights ;  of  leagues  of  bouquets  of 
fire,  woven  with  the  underbloom  of  prairie  soli- 
tudes; of  shadowy  ways  of  Ooraghum  jungles 
where  the  beast's  eyes  cower  before  fiercer  splen- 
dour; and  of  other  scenes  brought  back  by  the 
line  of  fretting,  luminous,  passionately  mournful 
and  majestic  breakers. 

Prince  George  splashed  on  with  characteristic 
obstinacy,  denouncing  the  moist  uneven  passage 
in  his  roundest  terms,  looking  far  ahead  for  flutter 
of  a  sail,  for  vanity  said  she  would  be  sure  to  wave 
her  handkerchief  on  catching  sight  of  him.  So 
on,  crunching  cockles  on  the  midnight  prowl,  up 
to  his  knees  in  white  feathers  of  the  foam;  and 
Giles,  from  the  farmer's  straw-yard,  lurking  within 
shadow  of  the  diff. 

Then  with  a  rush  he  is  down  on  the  gallant 
without  delay. 

'*  Now,  look  thee  here.  Mister  Hunter !  ye  come 
a-creeping  about  our  vard  like  the  stoart  arter 
chickens,  and  maister  ne  says  all  such  are  to  be 
snared  or  shot  1 " 

He  doubled  the  hard  brown  hands,  which  his 
sweetheart  had  thought  so  coarse  since  morning ; 
but  the  Prince  had  not  learned  of  those  prime 
boxers.  Jemmy  Lane  and  Co.,  for  nothing ;  and, 
with  attar  from  the  lace  upon  the  breast,  there 
was  big,  brave  courage,  that  would  lay  the  fellow 
low  for  his  insult.    So  these  two  fell  a-fightinflr. 

All  upon  the  trailed  wet  weed,  he  of  the  palace 
enjoying  it  rather,  and  sending  flashes  (not  of 
•tarught)  swift,  below  the  farmer's  thatch ;  leav- 


ing crimson  on  the  rocks,  and  an  honest  rough 
one,  with  a  face  upturned  to  sullen  clouds,  and  a 
bruised  right  hand  atretched  out  to  sea. 

Well,  then,  the  girl  must  come,  enwrapped  in 
woollen  shawl,  a  trifle  timorous,  but  thinking  of 
the  eyes  that  looked  down  into  hers  while  she 
had  leaned  an  elbow  on  the  old  dun  cow.  Then 
she  sees  the  thing  upon  the  rocks,  and  he  who 
knew  the  butler  of  the  palace,  posed  elegantly  by 
it,  with  the  cold,  treacherous,  fawning  sea  at  foot ; 
and  she  goes  on  her  knees,  keen  to  the  fright  a 
lost  life,  a  lost  love ;  faithful,  if  untutored,  she 
lifts  the  shock  head  that  all  the  hill-side  thought 
well  to  trust,  and  bitterly  bewails  him. 

Then  the  man  of  the  throue  stoops  with  infinite 
gentleness,  and  binds  hia  scented  silk  and  lace 
about  ithe  ploughman's  bruises ;  and  she  likes 
him  the  better  for  that,  but  with  a  safe  sisterly 
liking  that  does  no  harm  to  any.  IMs  not  fox 
long  when  Giles  comes  to,  dazed  and  bewildered, 
and  sees  the  arm  of  stoat  round  his  sweetheart's 
waist.  Then  Giles  is  subtle,  and  takes  out  his 
knife,  which  he  opens  with  his  teeth,  and  edging 
nearer— they  still  talking  by  the  winkle  beds — he 
makes  a  sudden  stroke  behind  the  Prince,  which 
would  have  ended  his  royal  estate,  but  that  the 
arm  was  starred  by  a  loyal  hand.  The  poet- 
secretary  on  his  wanderings  was  there  iu  time  to 
save  the  life  of  Hanover. 

Hence  the  gratitude  we  told  of.  So  he  walked 
over  to  the  young  man,  the  centre  of  the  group 
of  courtiers,  and  offered  him  his  hand  with  a  grace 
others  mi^ht  imitate,  but  never  equaL  The  un- 
fortunate looked  up  gratefully,  with  eyes  blinded 
by  tears. 

"Forgive  my  agitation,  Prince;  I  would  return 
to  my  own  land,  even  though  at  the  expense  of 
my  life.   Alas !  what  is  life  worth  now  P  " 

Much,  friend  I  "  whispered  a  kind  voice  at  his 
elbow.  ''The  day  will  come  when  your  fame 
shall  be  as  princely  as  your  patron's.  Endure 
and  hope  I " 

It  was  Sarah  Siddons,  whose  splendid  smile 
lent  authority  to  the  prophecy. 

**  I  will  serve  you  in  any  way,"  said  the  Prinoeb 
who  was  saying  a  few  words  to  the  Hon.  George 
Canning,  "  and  if  you  are  serious  about  retnroing 
to  France,  my  friend  here  will  make  the  neoeesary 
arrangements  for  your  safety." 

It  is  little  known  how  the  Eastern  tastes  of  the 
Eegent  were  subsequently  influenced  by  his  con- 
nection with  this  man,  whose  flowery  imagination 
exercised  a  wonderful  charm  upon  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  upon  none  more  vividly 
than  the  royal  patron  himself,  whose  after  palace 
arose  iu  a  great  measure  on  the  idea  ^ven  by  the 
poet  mind ;  the  giant  plantain  of  dingy  gold  in 
relief  on  the  scene-painter's  sky,  with  its  span  of 
lights  falling  from  the  chalico  of  the  lotus,  with 
its  intricacy  of  embellishment  and  fretwork  of 
decoration ;  the  arabesque  of  dragons,  the  grand 
salon — chief  reception-room  of  the  imperial  serag- 
lio, the  red  ana  gold  dream  of  the  pensionoi 
diplomatist  of  the  Pitt  administration,  the  gro- 
tesque Chinese-landscaped  walls,  with  their  deep 
rich  glow ;  the  gorgeous  language  of  a  mysticism 
more  ancient  than  that  of  Egypt ;  the  lanterns 
with  their  magnificence  of  colour,  and  all  the 
trappings  and  insignia  of  that  dead  and  buried 
majesty,  at  once  the  bane  and  charm  of  Britab. 

Here,  where  upon  a  couch  of  Tyrian  purple  the 
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demi-god,  arrayed  in  the  loose,  rich  robes  of 
monarohs  of  the  East,  held  languid  conrt  amongst 
Yoluptuous  paintings  npon  easels,  and  statuettes 
on  ausky. velvet,  and  pools  of  perfume  in  great 
golden  basins,  and  burning  gums  in  censers  copied 
from  the  priceless  pans  before  St.  Peter's  altar. 
Flowers  of  rare  hue  and  warm  sensuous  colour 
with  delicious  odours,  g;athered  of  sardens  of  the 
sun,  delicate-leafed  shrubs  in  great  fantastic  pots, 
the  glorified  arabesques,  grotesques,  and  mores- 
ques  of  Arabian  fable,  more  weird  than  the  hideous 
procession  on  the  portico  of  the  Vatican,  or  on 
these  Indian  carpets ;  it,  or  much  of  it,  came  of 
those  fantastic  thoughts  of  him  to  whom  we  also 
owe  the  Eastern  magnificence  of  Atala. 


AUTTJMK. 

London  :  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninetv- 
nine.  Drury  Lane ;  the  room  above  the  old  book- 
store; Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  writing,  pale 
and  ill;  Sarah  Siddons  seated  by  a  little  fire, 
gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  flickering  light. 

"  Ah !  you  are  still  there,  dear  lady ! "  looking 
up  from  the  writing,  and  rising  slowly. 

The  Queen  of  Tragedy  came  and  laid  a  hand 
-very  tenderly  upon  lus  shoulder. 

" Do  you  think  I  could  go,  and  leave  you  thus? 
I  am  an  old  woman,  friend,  and  you  are  very 
young ;  allow  me  to  remain  until  you  have  com- 
pleted the  play,  since  you  are  too  proud  to  accept 
my  guineas  until  you  have  worked  for  them.  But 
why  so  despondent  ?   Young,  ardent,  talented ! " 

"  And  unfortunate  ! " 

"  Well,  unfortunate  if  you  like.  Plniue  your 
quill  for  Drama !  Is  there  no  roU  in  that  fertile 
and  classic  repertoire  that  will  grace  your  friend  ?  *' 

**  No,  I  have  not  the  heart ;  X  must  be  content 
to  copy  a  more  favoured,  though  not  more  devoted, 
brother's  song." 

"No  heart P  Why,  shame,  with  your  fine 
genius !  But  I  have  with  me  something  will  put 
the  heart  into  your  whole  being !  Do  you  know 
that  brother  Charles  plays  Malcolm  yonder  this 
▼ery  night  F  I  remember  Ma  entree :  he  had  no 
heart ;  would  have  stayed  in  Sheffield  all  his  life 
playing  Falconbrid^e  to  grimy  cutlers.  He  wrote 
me  on  a  trifling  difficulty  of  the  pocket ;  I  saw 
Sheridan,  who  nad  at  one  time  superstitious 
regard  for  our  family,  thinking  a  Kemble  cannot 
fail ;  and  he  placed  him  for  Malcolm  in  the  Lane 
cast.  John  has  faith  in  the  new  house,  as  though 
size  coerced  success.  I  like  the  Q-arden  better, 
and  Kembles  yet  will  reign  their  little  era  on  its 
boards !  So  Charles  did  venture.  I  wrote  him, 
'  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win  I '  remembering 
my  own  flrst  nighty  and  on  those  very  boards ! 
And  didn't  I  quuce  ?  And  in  the  self-same  play, 
air ;  that  formidable  Macbeth  I " 

Chateaubriand  was  leaning  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  a  plain  deal  table,  ink-stained,  strewn  with 
sheets  of  written  paper ;  he  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  and  beneath  its  slender  whiteness  they 
took  on  that  deep  spiritual  light  so  far-seeing,  so 
like  the  vacant  prophetic  gaze  of  the  visionary. 

"  I  see  beyond ! "  he  said,  in  low,  measured 
tones,  "  Ere  yet  a  century  shall  have  passed,  the 
poet  of  the  stage,  for  whom,  did  he  live  to-day,  I 
could  write  my  soul  out  on  the  drama's  page ; 


with  all  my  love  for  you  and  yours,  I  cannot  write 
for  these.  He  I  see  is  strung  like  music ;  your 
Shaks{)eare  can  well  wait  this  divine  translation 
into  idealism." 

"  You  are  dreaming  again !  "  It  seemed,  so 
impossible  that  one  should  ever  come  to  eclipse 
John  Philip  and  the  House  of  Kepible. 

"Why  should  I  not  foresee,  dear  madam?*' 
Half  sadly ;  then,  with  dilateid  nostrils,  flashing 
eyes,  and  head  erect  as  the  charger's  hearing  afar 
the  usean  of  victory,  he  cried,  "He  will  come; 
and  nis  art  will  be  that  sensitive  delicacy  which 
is  now  lacking ;  his  power  that  finer  subtilty  to 
which  men  are  not  now  attuned ;  our  age  is  not 
cultured  for  such  art  as  his.  When  England,  by 
progress,  is  educated  to  that  standard,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  genius  you  represent  be  ex- 
alted to  its  highest !  Dared  I  express  one  wish 
bearing  upon  the  future  of  my  work,  it  is  that  he 
would  embody  an  ideal  of  my  life,  and  create  a 
later  fame  for  Atala  I  " 

"  Your  book  will  live  to  all  posterity,  do  not 
fear!" 

The  poet  looked  shudderingly  around  his  poor 
abode. 

"  Exile  and  outcast !  "  he  murmured.  **  But 
one  friend  in  all  the  world  1 "  with  a  look  of  sub- 
lime gratitude  excelling  the  sadness. 

"You  mistake — see  herel"  and  she  placed  in 
his  hand  a  small  parcel  securely  sealed,  addressed 
to  the^Yicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  kindly  favoured 
by  Mrs.  Siddons."  He  looked  at  the  mysterious 
little  package  with  curiosity. 

"  You  see,  you  have  some  other  friend  some- 
where ;  believe  me,  and  I  speak  from  experience, 
we  never  know  what  friends  we  really  have.  And 
now,"  putting  on  a  business  air,  **  the  parts  P"  

"  I  have  copied  them  all ;  shall  I  take  them  to 
the  theatre?'^ 

"Nay,  my  little  lad  will  carry  them.  Aud 
you  will  pardon  mo — I  never  was  a  calculator, 
but  I  daresay  this  will  covet  your  charge,  sir 
scribe."  Placmg  a  velvet  purse  bulging  with  gold 
in  his  hand,  and  theu  lightly  passing  her  perfumed 
handkerchief  over  his  lips  to  smother  the  thanks. 

With  the  queenliness  natural  to  her  the  kind- 
hearted  woman  withdrew,  quietly  as  she  had  come. 
As  she  passed  out,  the  wizeued  old  book-wif e  came 
trotting  from  Une  recesses  of  her  den ;  the  pre- 
sence was  phenomMial,  and  she  ^azed  up  at  the 
lady  as  though  she  had  indeed  been  one  of  the 
Muses,  and  then  innocently  invited  her  to  specu 
late  in  some  coverless  old  cookery-books.  With* 
out  hearing  the  woman  or  seeing  either  her  or 
her  domain,  the  actress  passed  haughtily  away 
to  her  carriage  which  was  waiting  at  the  theatre. 

Chateaubriand  peered  into  the  little  bag,  with 
its  fruit-like  bloom  and  odour  of  Eastern  flowers, 
aud  chinked  the  gold  pieces  as  though  they  gave 
forth  music  heard  iu  long-gone  times.  Then  he 
proceed^  to  break  the  seal  of  that  gift  from  the 
unknown,  to  be  unknown  no  longer ;  for  within  a 
small  box  of  satin-wood,  upon  a  cushion  of  rose- 
coloured  silk,  was  a  wateh  of  massive  gold,  bear- 
ing this  upon  a  collar  circled  with  diamonds — 

Le  bon  temps  viendrs. — Eug^me. 

The  gift  and  the  motto  revived  him ;  he  felt  to 
be  more  himself  than  for  many  a  long  day* 
Thought  busied  over  that  good  time  coming  when 
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his  voice  woald  be  heard,  his  name  held  np  to 
liononr,  his  genius  and  his  art  be  triumphant. 

The  old  keeper  of  the  book -store  entered  with- 
out ceremony ;  he  scented  change  of  fortune. 

"  1  can  pay  you  now,  Israelite ! "  nothing  ex- 
ulting in  the  tone,  yet  it  betrayed  the  long  period 
of  goading  pain.  The  old  man  chuckled,  rubbed 
a  sleeve,  bobbed  and  came  up  again,  and  then 
declared  money  was  the  furthest  from  his 
thoughts. 

**  Not  in  any  hurry  sure ;  wouldn't  have  asked 
your  honour  for  it  yesterday,  but  rents  is  high 
about  Drury  Lane.  WeVe  only  gentry  connected 
with  the  honourable  profession  of  literature  for 
our  customers,  and  times  is  bad,  and  we  let  yon 
the  best  room  " 

"An  acknowledgment,  sir!"  said  his  tenant 
shortly,  but  the  garrulous  tongoe  ran  on  all  time 
of  the  manipulation  of  the  greasy  piece  of  paper. 

•*I  may  say  it's  the  drawing-room,  since  Mister 
Rich  himself  once  had  tea  in  it,  and  some  of  the 
first  of  his  friends  came  upstairs  that  day.  I  do 
assure  you  she  as  have  just  gone  out  ain't  the 
only  aristocracy  as  have  honoured  my  rooms,  and 
it's  much  I  respect  *em,  when  they  pays!  I  can- 
didly confess  t  don't  think  much  of  them  as 
doesn't.  And  now — you're  not  going  to  leave  us, 
1  do  hope;  such  a  nice-spoken  gentleman  as  your- 
self ought  not  to  part  company  with  us  1 " 
Anxiously,  fumbling  at  a  greasy  quill.  It  was 
not  twenty-four  hours  ago  that  this  usurer  had 
threatened  to  sell  his  bones  for  the  small  matter  of 
this  same  debt,  at  a  time  when  he  had  felt  even  the 
one  friend  would  never  come,  when  the  pleasant 
life  in  Suffolk,  the  dreamy  days  at  the  Pavilion, 
had  seemed  as  distant  as  the  Indian  life  by 
old  Niagara.   He  quietly  shook  his  head. 

*'  No!  you  are  not  more  sordid  or  more  inhuman 
than  others  of  your  class ;  there  is  no  choice  for 
the  victims  of  misfortune.  I  will  not  quit  you 
—yet!" 

Leaving  a  gold  piece  with  the  Jew,  who  was  all 
smiles,  as  having  been  paid  a  great  compliment, 
Chateaubriand  strode  aown stairs  and  into  the 
street. 

There  was  pleasant  sensation  of  wealth,  and  he 
thrust  his  hands  deep  within  his  pockets,  walking 
the  pathway  where  he  had  so  often  stood  penniless, 
with  a  strong  desire — a  desire  which  never  after- 
wards left  him,  and  which  made  him  one  of  the 
best  friends  the  poor  ever  had — a  desire  to  help 
all  the  indigent  tnat  came  in  his  way.  There  was 
much  in  Drury  Lane  to  take  the  attention  at  that 
time  of  lighting  the  guttering  lamps,  and  Chateau- 
briand looked  upon  the  strangely  varied  scene  with 
more  of  interest,  human  and  philosophic,  than  he 
had  ever  before  bestowed  upon  it. 

Now  near  to  the  theatre,  and  next  to  a  tavern 
that  used,  curiously,  to  be  called  the  Queen's 
Garter,  there  flourished  a  newspaper  stall,  and 
hereon  might,  at  all  times,  be  purchased  the 
French  as  well  as  English  news-sheets ;  such,  that 
is,  as  were  permitted  to  be  thus  sold.  Our  friend 
invested — they  had  up  to  this  time  been  beyond  his 
slender  power  of  purchase.  His  hand  trembled  at 
again  holding  a  journal  of  his  native  land ;  and  in 
his  eagerness  he  opened  it  in  front  of  one  of  the 
shops  where  an  oil  lamp  conveniently  surmounted 
a  fortification  of  suet-puddings  of  the  length  and 
colonr  of  rattlesnakes. 

Morcy  I  It  was  like  coming  back  to  life !  What 


changes  over  there!  Liberty,  Eqxjaltit,  Fra 
TERNiTY,  or  Death !  had  scarcely  ceased  to  blaze 
and  smoke  with  lurid  horror.  A  mushroom  court 
of  parvenues  at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Corsican 
Consul,  the  god  of  the  nation.  The  few  of  his 
order  still  in  Paris  clustered  in  a  miserable  Fao- 
bourg  St.  Germain  society  of  nnrecognizei 
noblesse.   What  changes ! 

Denizens  of  Drury  Lane  and  neighbourhood, 
and  those  hurr3ring  through,  stared  at  the  absorbed 
reader,  as  they  brushed  past,  and  pat  their  own 
offensive  construction  upon  the  singniarity  of  a 
rather  wild  looking  young  man  standing  stock 
still  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  reading  a  news- 
sheet.  This  was  all  lost  upon  him;  for  onre, 
perhaps  for  the  first  happy  time,  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  rude  comment.  Away  beyond  the  Channel 
he  was  picking  up  affairs,  brain  busy,  li(>s  com- 
pressed, hands  clutching  the  sheet,  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  land  and  the  city  with  aU  his 
wanderings  dearer  than  any  still.  He  selected, 
arranged,  organized  item  after  item  of  uewa  in 
those  brief  minutes,  with  breathless  interest  and 
keen  exactitude ;  more  intelligence  of  La  Vendee, 
and  the  Girondists,  an  authentic  portrait  of 
Corday  in  her  days  of  youth,  when  the  pet  of  the 
hourgeoise,  and  relics  of  Madame  Boland  on  sale  at 
a  notorious  dealer's,  who  had  bought  np  the 

fuillotine  baskets  stained  by  the  best  blood  of 
'ranee;  and  the  Viscount  gave  a  little  ah  adder, 
whereat  the  master  of  the  puddings  (who  had 
been  watching  him  from  behind  the  fortifications, 
and  perhaps,  imagined  the  sheet  in  question  had 
been  brought  thitner  for  encasing  ono  of  these), 
attributing  the  shrugging  of  the  shoulderA  to 
distaste  of  his  vendibles,  came  to  the  doorstep  and 
ordered  him  off.  The  young  man  looked  placidly 
upon  the  master  of  the  sausages,  bowed  kindly, 
and  with  thanks,  and  walked  quietly  on;  all  wis 
of  such  slight  moment  in  view  of  the  later  know- 
ledge of  the  paper. 

There  was  a  dark  arched  shed,  used  for  storintf 
coal ;  an  old  Frenchwoman  sat  on  a  barrow-shaft 
mending  a  stocking  by  lantern-light ;  he  entered. 
Would  she  permit  him  to  rest  awhile  and  scan  his 
paper  by  her  light?  Certainly,  poor  soul,  and 
welcome;  and  while  the  woman  crooned  and 
moaned  with  her  pains,  this  delicate  and  trembling 
stranger  sat  on  a  sack  in  a  coalshed,  to  read  by 
lantern-light  of  the  magnificence,  the  theatrical 
magnificence  of  the  Napoleonic  rAghne ;  of  Philip 
Egalit6,  who  had  spoken  with  him  as  with  a  dear 
friend  in  the  past,  now  numbered  with  the 
martyred;  of  the  glaring  creed  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason ;  of  the  fate  of  Danton  and  Robespierre ; 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.  in  prison ;  of 
Bonaparte's  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  the  expedi- 
tion into  Egypt ;  of  David,  the  Terrorist,  he  of 
the  accursed  genius ;  half  a  column  of  adidatory 
criticism  od  his  0(dh  of  the  Horatii ;  and  near  by 
this  the  column  of  Literature;  and  now  the 
stranger  starts,  jumps  from  his  sack,  nearly 
frightening  the  old  woman  to  death,  seizes  hold  of 
the  lantern,  raising  it  on  a  level  with  the  type, 
and  lost  to  surroundings,  reads  aloud : — 

 Atala.   The  magnificent  romance  by  the 

most  promising  writer  France  has  ever  known, 
will  be  read  to-night,  by  command.  The  exciu*- 
ment  caused  by  this  work,  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, has  had  no  precedent  Not  a  copy  is  to  be 
purchased,  the  demand  altogether  exceeding  the 
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powei"  of  the  Ubraire  idiieur  to  meet.  We  under- 
Btand  every  fauteuil  for  this  reading  was  bespoken 
by  the  Acad&taie,  A  largo  revenue  must  accrue 
to  the  author  of  this  transcendent  story;  but 
greater  than  this  is  the  honour  in  which  the  Vis- 
count de  Chateaubriand  is  held  by  his  countrymen, 
who,  for  his  Indian  success,  have  created  a  title 
somewhat  exceptional  at  this  period,  but  which 
indicates  the  tolerance  in  view  df  this  triumph  of 
onr  first  of  litterateurs:  he  is  known  as  The 
PiiiNCB  OP  Fable. 

Extravagantly  eulogistic  as  was  tho  French 
press  of  the  period  under  favour  of  Napoleon, 
Chateaubriand  could  yet  discount  its  praise  and 
retain  a  fair  meed  of  gratification.  The  words 
whispered  in  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  came  back 
to  him,  and  his  cheek  glowed  warm  with  daring  to 
think  of  what  might  be  yet  in  store.  By  Com- 
jjaxd!  He  liked  that  much.  He  thought  of  the 
Consul  very  much  as  he  might  have  done  of  a 
succesbful  butcher  or  baker  who  has  won  the 
grand  prize ;  but  ho  liked  the  **  By  Command  " 
for  all  that,  because  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
guess  this  was  merely  to  gratify  the  popular 
voice. 

"  Here  \ "  gasped  the  reader,  handing  tho 
woman  her  lantern,  and  thrusting  a  piece  of  gold 
upon  her.  "  My  thanks,  good  mother,  most  grate- 
ful thanks ! "  And  he  was  turning  quickly  from 
the  drear  cavern,  one  riddled  boot  on  the  unclean 
bricks  of  Drury  Lane,  when  face  to  face,  a  man 
barred  farther  egress;  back  to  the  lights,  but 
gUmmer  of  the  lantern  upon  his  piercing  eyes. 

"Monsieur  has  selected  a  curious  reading- 
room  1 "  leisurely  uttered  the  intruder,  with  dry 
sarcasm. 

*'I  am  not  aware  it  is  of  any  consequence  to 
monsieur ! "  as  drily,  but  with  a  touch  of  im- 
patience, piqued,  although  it  was  a  countryman. 
**  Monsieur  will  permit  me  to  pass  ?  *' 

The  old  woman  came  hobohng  to  the  entrance, 
dangling  tho  stocking;  events  were  many  in 
Drury  Lane,  but  not  such  as  brought  bits  of 
gold  to  her  coal-shed,  and  there  was  something 
the  matter,  or  that  wouldn't  have  happened 
As  usual  it  was  a  device  for  which  the  Evil 
One  had  all  the  credit,  and  as  a  natural  sequence 
that  was  he  standing  at  the  opening ;  and  the  old 
lady,  who  had  been  expecting  the  meeting  all  her 
life,  bridged  her  spectacles  and  hobblea  up  to 
stare  at  tne  visitor.  From  where  she  stood  in  the 
gloom,  perched  on  a  big  lump  of  coal,  she  could 
sec,  although  her  sight  was  dim,  that  the  Being 
was  intently  studying  the  other's  face,  and  with 
depth  of  purpose  beyond  that  of  eccentric  intru- 
siveness ;  she  saw  him  glance  down  at  the  sheet, 
even  to  the  paragraph  still  between  .finger  and 
thumb,  and  neard  the  dry  comment,  "  A  littera- 
teur, ah  I  and  poor,  of  course ! "  And  she  under- 
stood temptation  was  coming ;  and  that  her  coal- 
shed,  of  all  the  coal-sheds,  was  the  one  to  be 
honoured. 

**You  are  singularly  personal,  monsieur!" 
And  again  Chateaubriand  tried  to  pass  the 
cynical  stranger,  hastily  placing  the  sheet  in  his 
pocket. 

"  Now  what  would  you  give  to  be  the  author  of 
AtalaP"  said  the  other  cunningly.  "There, 
monsieur,  must  be  the  man  of  the  future !  He 
should  be  in  France,  the  Consul  would  bestow 
wealth  and  honour  upon  him." 


Then  theoldwotnan  saw  this  was  a  decoy  from  over 
that  hazy  depth  which  was  to  her  as  the  bottom- 
less pit,  the  English  Channel,  where  of  coui-se  this 
demon  would  sink  the  ship.  What  was  her  sur- 
prise and  delight  to  hear  the  young  man  speak 
out  as  if— as  if— he  had  been  her  own  boy,  as  she 
afterwards  deftly  turned  it  in  narration. 

"  It  is  very  possible,  monsieur,  the  author  of 
Atalu  would  decline  Citizen  Bonaparte's  patron- 
age !  "  Saying  which  he  edged  away  proudly,  as 
though  weary  of  this  conference,  his  curling  lip 
plainly  evidencing  his  opinion  of  the  espionage. 
That  ne  was  recognized  he  knew  full  well. 

"  It  is  supposed,"  said  the  stranger  persistently, 
"that,  like  many  of  my  illustrious  country  people, 
M.  Chateaubriand  is  in  London.  I  have  the 
honour  to  servo  his  eminence  tho  Consul  in  a 
humble  capacity.  *  Go,  friend,'  said  his  eminence, 
'  you  are  acquamted  with  this  M.  Chateaubriand's 
features ;  seek  him,  bear  to  him  my  esteem,  bring 
him  to  me,  that  I  may  personally  honour  the 
author  of  Atala\*  Obedience  is  a  trait  dis- 
tinguished in  my  service.  I  have  been  in  London 
three  hours  and  thirty  seconds,  and  I  have  found 
M.  Chateaubriand,  to  whom  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
deliver  M.  le  Consul's  message  I " 

It  is  impossible  to  render  the  subtle  audacity 
of  this  adoress,  jet  uttered  with  so  insinuating  a 
composure  it  might  well  have  deceived  a  less 
innocent  recluse  than  Chateaubriand,  who  bowed 
simply  and  with  grave  politeness. 

You  do  yourself  and  me  great  honour.  I  was 
unaware  I  might  hope  for  memory  in  France^ 
from  whence  I  nave  been  absent  so  much." 

"  I  have  been  a  student  of  faces  under  Conven* 
tion.  Terrorism,  Directory,  and  Consulate,  and — 
I  never  forget.  I  am  an  artist,  rather  critical 
than  operative;  philosopher,  active  than  quies- 
cent ;  player,  in  many  dramas !  Thou  art  to  me 
en  ancien  camarade,  one  ever  to  be  remembered. 
I  was  inspector  at  the  Martiniere  the  year  you 
were  reculed  from  your  lieutenancy  in  Paris  to 
Brittany.  Do  you  not  remember  my  visit  to  the 
College  of  Dol  and  " 

"  You  are  M.  Joseph  Fouch^  P  " 

"  Not  the  devil,  after  all  I  "  murmured  the  old 
dame  plaintively. 

"Not  so  far  off — M.  Joseph  Fouch^  at  your 
service.  You  remember,  I  always  took  great  in- 
terest in  your  welfare." 

I  have  heard  it  said,  beware  of  the  interest 
of  M.  Joseph." 

'*  Calumny,  Francois.  I  serve — to  serve  is  to 
enjoy  enemies." 

"  We  need  scarcely  prolong  this  interview,  M. 
Fouch^." 

"  You  lose  sight  of  m^  mission.  His  Eminence 
the  Consul  is  a  great  fnend  to  the  arts,  and  espe- 
cially to  literature ;  you  will  appreciate  m^ 
delicacy  when  I  say  to  literature  a  trifle  compli- 
mentary." 

Chateaubriand  bestowed  a  look  of  ineffable 
disgust  upon  the  diplomatist. 

"  I  think  we  need  not  to  extend  our  conversa- 
tion, M.  Fouch^  Neither  yourself  nor  the  person 
you  elect  to  serve  need  trouble  about  my  presence 
m  Paris.  If  the  French  nation  of  itself  is  ap- 
proving my  poor  writings,  that  is  sufficient  with- 
out any  of  M.  Bonaparte's  patronage.  Adieu* 
monsieur." 

With  quiet  dignity,  the  Yiscount,  this  time 
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undeterred,  contintied  his  way  without  once  look- 
ing back,  until  the  old  bookstore  was  reached, 
when  he  went  on  to  his  room,  a  nod  in  passing 
to  the  aged  couple  over  their  toasted  cheese,  and 
almost  treading  upon  the  neck  of  a  pioneer  of  the 
rats  scampering  upon  the  staircase.  The  pair 
nodded  back,  and  bobbed  and  ^prinned  across  to 
one  another,  cutting  a  larger  piece  of  cheese  on 
the  brown  cover  of  a  i^e  JDesvr  desire  of  Nicholas 
Flamel. 

Going  to  the  rough  leather  desk,  his  sole  mov« 
able  possession,  Chateaubriand  unlocked  the  case 
and  took  from  one  of  the  pockets  a  small  minia- 
ture, an  exquisite  rendering  in  oils  of  Miss  Ives, 
his  sometime  pupil;  he  gazed  upon  this  with 
adoration,  the  true  adoration  of  the  poet-lover. 

"  Yes,"  he  murmured,  "  in  thee,  in  thee  alone, 
has  Ataia  breathed !  Thy  praise,  and  I  am  happy. 
As  thou  once  praised  it,  looking  from  out  those 
eyes  sach  love  as  Atala  knew^  breathing  upon 
those  lips  my  name.  Shall  we  e'er  meet  ajB^ain  ? 
Yihen  next  will  Ben^  hear  the  pleading  voice  of 
Atala?" 

{To  he  concluded,) 


POETIC  GitAOE  BEFORE  MEAT. 

BT  WILUAU  AKDBEWS,  7.R.U.S. 

LITEBAEY  bj-paths  furnish  some  singular 
specimens  of  i>oetical  »ace8.  We  nave 
collectea  a  number,  and  reproduce  a  few  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  readers. 

Robert  Fergusson,  the  Edinburgh  poet,  was 
bom  in  1761,  and  was  a  student  at  the  St. 
Andrew's  University  from  his  13th  to  17th  year. 
It  was  the  duty  of  each  student,  in  turn,  to  ask 
a  blessing  at  the  dinner  table,  One  day,  to  the 
consternation  of  all,  the  youthful  bard  repeated 
the  following  lines : — 

"  For  rabbits- voUDg,  «Dd  for  rabbits  old, 
For  rabbits  hot,  and  for  rabbits  cold, 
For  rabbits  Undet,  and  for  rabbits  tough. 
Oar  thanks  we. reudor, f or  we've  had  enough.** 

The  masters  of  the  edllege  deliberated  how  they 
should  punish  the  graceless  poet.  It  was  finally 
resolved  not  to  censure  him,  but*  to  have  in  the 
future  a  more  spare  supply  of  rabbits.  Poor 
FergusBon's  sad  career  closed  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  an  early  a^e,  not,  however,  before  he  had  en- 
riehed  Scottxah  poetical  literature  with  sonie 
important  contributions. 

Barns  appears  to  have  had  a  great  admiration 
for  this  wa}[ward  son  of  song.  He  placed  over 
his  remains  in  the  Canongate  Churchyard,  Edin- 
burgh, a  tombstone  bearing  the  following  in* 
Bcription : — 

***  H6iw  lies  Bobeft  Fergusson, 
Poet,  born  September  5th,  1761, 
Died  October  ISth,  1774. 
Ko  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 

No  storied  urn,  nor  animated  bust ; 
This  aimple  stone  directs  Pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o*er  her  Poet's  dust.*' 

On  the  baok  of  the-stoiie  it  is  stated : — 

**  By  special  grant  of  the  Managers  to  Bobert 
Bums,  who  oreoted  this  stonei  this  burial  plaee  is 
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ever  to  remain  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Boberi 
Ferffusson." 

More  than  one  poetical  grace  is  attributed  to 
the  facile  pen  of  Bums.  His  grace  before  dinner 
is  well  known,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Oh  Thou  who  kindly  dost  provide 

For  every  creature's  want ! 
We  bless  Thee,  God  of  nature  wide, 

For  all  Thy  goodness  lent : 
And  if  it  please  Thee,  Heavenly  goidSi 

May  never  worse  be  sent, 
But  whether  granted  or  denied 

Lord  bless  us  with  content.*' 

It  is  said,  that  at  one  of  Burns's  convivial  dm- 
ners  he  was  desired  to  say  grace,  and  he  gare  the 
following,  impromptu : — 

0  Lord  we  do  Thee  humbly  thank 

For  what  we  little  merit ; — 
Now  Jean  may  tak*  the  flesh  away. 

And  Will  bring  on  the  spirit** 

On  one  occasion  a  rhymester,  who  had  placed 
before  him  a  supper  small  in  quantity  and  poor 
in  qnality,  invok^  a  blessing  with  thie  foUowing 
lines : — 

*'  0  Thou  who  bless*d  the  loaves  and  fishes 
Look  down  upon  these  two  poor  dishes; 
And  though  the  *tatoe8  be  but  smalL 
Lord  make  them  large  enough  for  all ; 
For  if  they  do  our  bellies  fill, 
'Twill  be  a  wondrous  miracle.'* 

This  reminds  us  of  an  epigram  entitled  "Dress 
V.  Dinner  "  : — 

What  is  the  reason,  can  you  guess. 
When  men  are  poor,  and  women  thinner, 
So  much  do  they  for  dinner  dress, 

There's  nothing  left  to  drese  for  dinner. 

On  a  graceless  peer  an  epigrammatist  wrote 

"  By  proxy  I  pray,  and  by  proxy  I  vote, 

A  graceless  peer  said  to  a  churchman  of  note; 
Who  answered,  my  lord,  then  I  venture  to  say, 
You'll  to  Heaven  osoend  in  a  similar  way.** 

Here  is  a  grateful  grace : — 

Some  have  meat,  and  cannot  eat. 
And  some  would  eat  that  want  it{ 

But  we  have  meat,  and  we  can  eat^ 
And  so  the  Lord  be  thankit.'* 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  formerly  vicar  d 
Epworth,  and  another  friend  were  entertained  to 
dinner  at  Temple  Belwood,  by  a  host  noted  as  a 
strange  compound  of  avarice  and  oddity.  Mr. 
Wesley  returned  thanks  with  the  following  im* 
promptu  lines 

**  Thanks  for  the  feast,  for  'tis  no  leas 
Thau  eating  manua  in  the  wilderness ; 
Here  meagre  famine  bears  controlleas  sway, 
And  ever  drives  each  fainting  wretch  away. 
Yet  here,  0  how  be^nd  a  saint's  belief, 
We've  seen  the  glories  of  a  chine  of  beef ; 
Here  chimneys  smoke,  which  never  smoked  before, 
And  we  have  dined,  where  we  shall  dine  no  more." 

In  conclusion  we  give  a  vegetarian  grace.  Tbe 
first  four  lines  are  to  be  said  before  the  meal 

"  Thepe  fruits  do  Thou,  0  Father,  bless; 
Which  Mother  Earth  to  us  doth  rive  j 
Ko  blood  deth  stain  our  feast  to-day, 
In  Thee  we  trust,  and  jpescefu)  live.** 

The  next  is  a  form .  of  thanksgiving  after  & 
vegetarian  meal 

<^We  thank  Theejuord,  for  these  Thy  traits, 
'Which  Mother  £arth  to  us  doth  give 
No  blood  hath  stained  our  feast  to-day, 
In  Thee  we  trusty  and  peaoeful  Ihna  I " 


HEALTH  AND  INTEf.RAL  STRENGTH  IMPARTED,  AND  IMPAIRED  VITALITY  RESTORED, 


Pne* 

21/- 


(Harness'  Patent) 


TESTIMONIALS 


MAJOH  PAKENHAM,  1^9- 
■tone  H<ntae,Axm»^wcitM,J?o- 
».  1886:—"  I  am  very  hapwr  to  in- 
fyrm  you  that  the  ElectropBthic 
Belt  which  jrou  ■uppUed  me  with 
hM  e  mpletely  cured  na«  <» 
Rheumatic  Gout  from  which  I  had 
Buffered  inch  IfiteiiM  agonj  for 
nearly  two  yeaia,  and  I  now  reel 
Bi  UTtmg  and  actlTB  ae  I  have  war 
felt  In  my  life  Sereral  of  my 
triBDds  have,  on  my  recommepaa- 
tioo,  tried  the«  Belt^  and  In 
every  caae  the  result  has  heenmott 
■BtiBlactasy- 

ImporUBt  to  Invalldi. 

The  CONSULTING  MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN,  who  has  had 
lirtcen  years'  expierience,  »d  has 
raada  the  application  of  EMctrtclty 
to  the  Core  of  Diwaae  a  special 
stady,  attends  daily  fcroonsBlta- 
tion  (per«)nally  or  hy  letter)  at 
the  Private  Consulting  Booms  of 
the  Medlral  Battery  Company, 
Limited,  6S,  Ch*wd  Btreet.  Lon- 
don, W.  An  experienced  UdyjB 
also  in  attendance  daily.  Resi- 
dents at  a  distance  should  send 
for  a  prlTBte  advloa  tonn  Cpost 
free;. 


Of  till  Mu\  Battery  CoiDjai?,  Liitell, 

OolTersftUy  upproTfid  by  tt*  Um^lofi  Pliyj^icJaiii  km  ihe  best,  fijifeit, 
una  inoBt  tnectnitl  reinfidj  (or 

Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Derangement,  Constipation, 
Loss  of  Nerve  fewer,  Deficient  Vital  Energy.  Astlima,  Bronoiiitis, 
Epilepsy,  Paralysis,  Hysteria,  Indigestior^  Sluggish  Liver,  4o. 


Price 

21/- 

Poflt  Free, 


TESTJIWONIALS. 


THE  MEDICAL  BATTERV  COMPANY. 


Internal  Weakneu. 

Dprhy,  wriEPi.  Mirch  13,  |«Ur_ 
'  i^Tfn  mnntlvB  I  iiijrchu«I 
OciP  Pif  ytitir  ElcctrOJiAthie  Bclti  I 
b«m1  wtt  dwribe  the  rj  mptcims 
hen*,  i>ui  refer  ymi  lo  my  inttr  of 
Junf  I?.  1^,  Ko.  1  hiTB 

IKirn  IfaQ  Btit  erfifj  dar  finct  Lhli 
datP-  It  Hai  !*e  Q  SJi  unttklrj  «>ln- 
lisn  to  mi*.  I  Wi.uJd  not  l>e  wlL^i^ut 
OBP,  Mtl  CKnnnt  tay  cniiufh 
favinijr  of  f(jqr  BeJli-  All  I  rvfrvt 
llify  "t*  ^-etter  known. 
1  ihall  be  fEAd  uj  writE  lo  ftiir  Jady 
Wkti  insy  fFiiih  tti  haar  mcit*  par- 
tknjars  nspeetiiis  my  tass.  and 
■ball  ccnainly  rcoommend  your 
appliances  to  my  fSrienda." 

Ob  rMeiptofPortOfflcB  Cider  or 
ChcqoB  ftr  Sla.  [layablB  to 

C.  B.  HARNESS, 
tf.  Oxford  Street,  London.  W..  tht 
Kleetriwathic  Battery  Belt  wia  be 
Amraroed  post  free  to  any  nart  of 
thBUnlted^ogdom. 

jkia 
enUUed. 
HABNl  _ 
poet  free,  iiOm 


INtefiS'  OoidB  to  Ueabh,'* 
t^ree,  from 

LONDON,  W. 


THE  GREAT  REMEDY, 

FOR  INDIQESTION,  HEADACHE.  BILIOU^BjBS,  AND  FEBRILE  DYSPEPSIA. 

LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE 

In  bottles,  fli.  6d.,  4s.  M.,  lis.,  and  2li.       H,  LAlUPIiOUGH,  1 13»  Holbom  Hill,  liOndon,  K  G 


*^  Soathampton  Ba 

THRBB  PBRCBM 


_  BAlT^S  (Eiit.  1861). 
.ji  Baildloffs,  Londe«i«  W.OL 
_  iCBNT.lntenMtoaDeposlurBpayjkhle 
on  demand.  TWO  PER  CANT,  on  corrent  aceeunta 
wh-n  not  drawn  Mow  £50  The  Bank  undertnkes  the 
Co*ie?tiun  uf  Bills  of  Bvchanee.  Dividends  and  Coa- 
pons.  ABoaities.  btneks,  aad  Mhares  purchased  and 
%ol±  Letters  of  Crwilt  and  Clreal&r  Kotes  lasord. 

FBANCIS  BAVRKSCKOFr,Mansger. 

trow  TO  PnRCHA.STS  A  HOUSE 

**  FOR  TWO  GDI  NBAS  PKR  MONTH,  wllb 
nrne^tat*  pasMssion.  and  no  Rent  to  par.  Appty 
at  ;hr  Office  of  tho  Birbbkck  Bitiloino  Sociktt,  39. 
SOiithamproa  Buildinf»,  Ubaneery  Lane. 

XJOW  TO  PTTROHASB  A  PLOT 

**  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SiULLlNOH  PER 
MONTH,  with  Iminediate  postesslon,  either  for 
Bwlldinf  cr  Gardeaing  parpoaee. .  Apply  at  the  Offlre 
or  the  BiRCBBCK  Pbbbmolo  Land  Sbcibtt,  as  abevs. 

The  BIRKBKCK  ALMANACK,  with  fall  pBr- 
ticnlats.     FRANCIS  RAVRNSCROPT,  MaoBs«-. 


SOLD  EVEKYWHERE. 


THE  CRTmi  SiTORIES; 


HEAVE'S  ( 


FOR  INFANTS, 
INVALIDS  AND 
THE  AGED. 


)  FOOD. 


TINS,  6d.,  li.,  20.,  6i.,  and  lOs.,  EVEBYWHEBE. 

Allen  4*  Hanhury^ 


MAL1ED-FARINACE0U8. 
A  FIRST-CLASS 
ARTICLE  OF  DIETi 


FOOD 


FOR  INFANTS.  CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, 
DYSPEPTfeS  h  THE  AGED. 


Very  Digettible—Nutritioaa— Palatable— Satisfyin^—ExeeUent  in  Qtiality— Perfectly 
free  from  Qrit^BequireB  neither  boiling  nor  straining— Made  in  a  minute.". 

'  *  Vide  LA2iCET,  BRIT.  MBD,  JOURNAL,  rfe. 

"  It  can,  witbont  risk  of  error,  be  assamed  that  the  nsiial  Farinaceona  Foods  are  the  proximate  caose  of  most  of  the 
diseases,  and  of  half  the  cases  of  death  amongst  infants  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  large  townsi  An 'improper  food  will 
of ter  a  short  time  oanse  syfuptoms  of  illness ;  the  child  cries  frequently,  is  sleepless,  and  costiTeness  and  diarrhcea  ajfllict 
it  in  tarn.  Infants  fed  on  this  Food  are  neither  fretfnl  nor  wakefol." — Litbig  on  Malted  Food. 

SAFEGUARDS  FOR  HEALTH! 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WASHING  AT  HOME. 


By  using  HUDSON'S 
EXTRACT  of  SOAP, 
the  Family  Wash  of  a 
large  or  small  house- 
hold can  he  quickly 
done  with  ease  and 
economy.  Clothes 
made  beautifully  sweet, 
wholesome,  lily-white, 
and  fresh  as  sea  breezes. 
All  risk  of  contagion 
with  infected  clothes  at 
Laundries  or  where  the 
washing  is  put  out, 
entirely  avoided. 


Fine  Laces  to  heaTj 
Blankets  washed wiihoat 
the  rough  usage,  terrible 
danger  of  infection,  and 
mischievous  practieei 
of  the  Laundries.  No 
fraying  of  the  Clotbea, 
as  hard  rubbing  !  scml- 
bing  I  brushing !  cr 
straining!  is  unne^es- 
sary.  No  rotting  of  the 
clothes  as  when  bleach- 
ing chemicals  are  used. 
The  Dirt  slips  away, 
saving  Labour,  saving 
Firing,  saving  Wear  and 
Tear.  Hudson  *8  Extraet 
of  Soap  is  free  from  any- 
thing of  an  injurioiLa 
character.  A  pure.  Dry 
Soap,  in  fine  puwder. 

Rapidly  Soluble.     Latheis  Freely.     Softens  Water. 

A    PERFECT    HARD-WATER  SOAP! 

»•  A  Cold-Water  Soap !  A  Soft- Water  Soap !  A  Hot-Water  Soap ! 

Unrivalled  at  a  purifying  agent  and  mroducer  of  clean  ^  tweet  linen.  Beware  of  Scandalous  Imitationa.  Insist  upon  U  DDSOW& 
EXTRACT  of  SOAP,  which  has  become  a  household  word  all  over  the  world  for  purity,  sweetnsss,  andkealth. 
Sold  Everywhere,  in  Packets  one  Penny  and  upwa 


SOUTH  ALUS 
Sanitary  Towels 

Is.  &  2s.  w^v"'  For  Ladies 

From  Ifadiea'  T7nd*rclothliiff  Batabllahments  Everywhere. 
Sample  Paoket  of  1  Doten  Towel*,  with  descriptive  Cirenlar  containing  teBtimonlals  from  Medieal  Men.  Profeisional      rsea,  Ae^k^ 
Parcels  Post  for  Is.  8d.  or  as.  8d. :  8fz  Packets.  6^.  6d.  and  Iw.  6d. :  from  the  Pati>nte«««  and  Sole  Mannfaeturers, 

SOUTHALL  BROTHERS  A  BARCLAY,  BIRMINGHAM. 

WhoUsoU  AQtnU:  SHARP,  PSRRIN  db  Co.,  81,  Old  Change;    STAPLEY  A  SMITH,  London   Won,  LoU^ 
tar  For  protection  against  useless  and  injarions  Imitations,  each  paoket  hears  the  Bigaatnre  of  the  Patentees. 
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MOSES  YOUNGASHE. 
A  Sketch  in  NEtJTRAL  Tint. 

BY  BANDOLPH  FORTESCUE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ALIGHT  breeze  stirred  the  branclies  o£  the  old 
,  Jenneting  ap^ple,  sending  down  a  little 
shower  of  delicate  pink  and  white  shell-like  petals 
npon  the  hair  and  dresses  of  the  two  girls  seated 
beneath  the  tree ;  the  elder  of  the  two  shook  the 
blossoms  impatiently  from  her  dress  saying. 

"1  hate  things  falhng  on  me,  it  feels  like  earwigs." 
Then  gazing  up  in  the  branches  with  a  portentous 
yawn,  she  added,  "  I  wish  the  apples  were  ripe,  I'm 
Bp  tired  of  these  blossoms." 

"Xet  they  are  very  pretty,"  returned  Mabel, 
meditatively  regarding  a  fallen  petal  which  lay  in 
her  own  pink  palm.' 

"  So  insipid,  just  enough  colour  about  them  to 
make  one  wish  for  more. 

**  I^seems  to  me,  Ethel,  you  are  always  wanting 
the  things  you  camiot  have,  if  the  apples  were 
npe  now,  you  wouldn't  be  satisfied,  you  would  wish 
tbey  were  grapes." 

^,  shouldn't.  I  detest  grapes,  and  pines, 
and  peaches ;  they  remind  me  of  those  shoddy 
people,  the  Websters,  and  of  Drayton  Court.  I 
can  t  endure  to  think  of  that  place— and  all  the 
money  wasted  there— keeping  it  in  readiness  for 
an  Ignorant  young  savage  from  Colorado,  who  may 
never  condescend  to  come  over  and  take  possesion 
—too  stupid  to  know  its  value." 

**  You  don't  know  that  he  is  ignorant— or  a 
savage,  if  he  has  been  brought  up  in  America," 
wid  the  younger  girl  naively;  "besides,  if  Mr. 
lonngashe  were  dead,  or  if  he  had  never  been 
»prn.  It  could  make  no  difference  to  us;  Dravton 
C/ourt  IS  not  ours."  »  j 

"No  difference!"  repeated  Ethel  Comyn,  with 
a  touch  of  scorn  in  her    slow    dull  tones. 


**  Docs  it  make  no  difference  to  us  what  kind  of 
man  it  is  who  inherits  the  only  decent  place  in  the 
neighbourhood?  If  your  brains  were  above  the 
level  of  a  kitten's,  Mabel,  you'd  see  that— and 
something  more." 

**  I  may  not  be  very  clever  "  admitted  the  junior 
—her  cold,  pleasant  manner  just  a  shade  ruffled, 

but  I  can  understand  that  you  are  most  miserably 
and  eternally  discontented.  Father  was  saying 
last  night,  he  is  really  distressed  about  you,  he 
wishes  you  were  brighter,  more  satisfied  with  your 
lot." 

"  Does  he  ?  I  am  not  surprised,  from  my  father's 
point  of  view  we  have  no  earthly  wish  ungratified ; 
having  no  desires  himself  beyond  the  routine  of 
his  office,  taking  three  services  on  Sundays,  and 
consoling  all  the  horrid  old  women  iu  the  parish, 
he  thinks  we  also  ought  to  be  content.  So  long 
as  he  has  sixpence  to  give  away,  and  a  clean 
surplice  for  Sunday,  I  believe  he  has  attained  the 
extreme  limit  of  his  ambition.  I  tell  you,  Mabel, 
our  father  has  preached  patience  and  contentment 
for  80  long— to  himself,  his  parishioners  aud  his 
children— that  he  has  persuaded  himself  it's  really 
sinful  to  lead  any  other  than  this  vegetative 
existence — which  is  impossible  to  thinking  men 
and  women." 

Mabel  looked  at  her  sister  in  silence  for  a  minute, 
as  though  she  neither  comprehended  her  complaint, 
nor  saw  any  cause  for  this. 

"  Pino  dissatisfaction  that  at  uo  time  went  away, 
But  mingled  with  her  laughter,  oven  at  its  lightest  play.*» 

Then  she  rejoined  quietly— 

"  I  think  you  are  very  wrong  and  utterly  unjust, 
my  father  does  his  duty.  We  cannot  say  that  of 
many  people." 

Ethel  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  rose  and 
sauntered  drearily  away,  and  the  little  orchard 
seemed  to  lack  a  "pticious  somewhat  "  in  its 
aspect  when  she  left  it,  though  she  could  scarcely 
be  accused  of  taking  the  sunshine  with  her,  for 
there  was  nothing  "  sunny  "  in  Ethel's  youth  and 
beauty.   The  day  was  as  bright  as  before,  and  the 
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tribe  of  twittering  birds  in  the  orchard  boughs, 
who  were  making  matrimonial  engagements  for 
the  season,  or  feeding  their  young,  and  discussing 
the  prosj^ects  of  the  summer  amongst  themselves, 
chirped  and  carolled  as  gaily  as  ever — heeding 
neitner  the  disdainful  beauty  nor  the  demure 
younger  sister  who  remained  beneath  the  tree 
alone. 

An  English  orchard  in  the  month  of  May  is 
usually  admitted  to  be  a  pretty  sight,  and  the 
picture  is  enchanced  in  value  when  the  foreground 
acquires  life  and  interest  by  the  introduction  of 
two  girls,  both  young  and  charming  in  their  dif- 
ferent styles. 

Ill  is  particular  portion  of  the  vicar's  glebe 
would  doubtless  have  looked  well  enough  in 
a  picture,  but  out  of  one,  it  was  confessedly 
&  little  cheerless  and  depressing.  It  had  the 
broken  down  aspect  of  almost  everything  that 
belonged  to  the  Vicar  of  Dalecot;  the  scanty 
patches  of  ragged  unkempt  grass  beneath  the 
old  trees,  relieved  by  wide  interspaces  of  brown 
earth — scratched  bare  by  an  industrious  tribe  of 
long-legged  chickens  in  a  condition  of  perpetual 
moult---8carcely  offered  an  inspiriting  prospect  to 
the  tBsthetic  spectator,  and  there  was  more  than 
a  Boupfon  of  rusty  tins  and  broken  pottery  in 
the  nettle  clumps  which  flourished  with  such 
rank,  repulsive  mxuriance  in  the  far  comers  of 
the  orchard.  Then  the  hedge  surrounding  this 
clerical  domain  was  as  ragged  as  the  grass,  and 
so  ill-kent  that  it  opposed  but  a  feeble  obstruction 
to  the  aepredatioca  of  small  boys  who  desired 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  vicar's 
apples. 

It  was  supper  time  for  the  long-legged  chickens, 
and  Ethel  paused  by  the  orchard  gate  to  watch 
good  little  Mabel,  with  her  eternal  air  of  duty, 
feeding  the  ungainly  brood.  The  sordid  accessories 
of  the  scene  only  served  to  accentuate  more  sharply 
the  almost  imperial  beauty  of  the  elder  girl  by  the 

fate,  and  the  Keen  cold  sunlight  of  the  May  time, 
rought  out  the  rounded  contours  and  the  clear 
outlines  of  the  thoroufjhbred  little  head  in  strong 
relief  against  the  deliciously  harmonious  back- 
ground  of  tender  greens 

"White  with  flowery  frosts  of  May." 

Miss  Comyn's  faded,  threadbare  velveteen 
gown  did  not  stand  the  test  of  bright  sunlight 
quite  so  triumphantly  as  the  cool  low>toned 
earnations  of  her  flesh,  and  she  glanced  down 
contemptuously  on  the  russet  folds,  unconscious 
that  they  possessed  a  high  artistic  value,  which 
would  have  been  wholly  wanting  in  a  newer 
dress. 

Nothing  in  the  aspect  of  these  too  familiar 
scenes  afforded  the  smallest  indication  that  Ethel 
was  going  forward,  shabby  velveteen  and  all,  to 
meet  her  "  fate  I "  iSuch  scant  sympathy  has 
Nature  with  the  tremendous  events  of  our  big- 
little  lives,  that  positively  no  revelation  was 
vouchsafed  her,  no  nint  that  this  dull  day  would 
not  end  precisely  as  a  hundred  others  had  done 
before.  It  was  only  when  she  came  within  ear- 
shot of  the  drawing-room  windows  that  her  steps 
were  arrested  by  stray  waifs  of  speech  in  un- 
familiar accents,  and  then  she  went  in  conscious 
of  a  little  flutter  of  pleasurable  excitement.  The 
long-ezpectod  owner  of  Drayton  had  come  at  last— - 


without  any  flourish  of  trumpets  to  herald  his 
advent !  The  "Colorado  rowdy*'  had,  so  far,  scarcely 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  it  seemed. 

The  visitor,  who  rose  from  a  low  chair  beside 
Mrs.  Comyn  at  Ethel's  entrance,  had  no  trace  of 
gaucherie  in  his  manner,  still  less  was  he  the 
rough  product  of  the  far  West  of  Ethel's  predic- 
tions and  Mrs.  Comyn's  fears.  The  difference 
between  the  agreeable  reality  now  presented  to 
them  and  their  ideal  American,  was  almost  ludi- 
crous. Yet,  to  the  perceptions  of  Dalecot  Par- 
sonage, his  manner  was  distinctly  odd  and  unusual, 
though  it  would  be  scarcely  correct  to  describe 
him  as  un-English ;  the  type  of  fa^«,  too,  was 
familiar  Saxon,  and  pleasant  withal  to  look  upon. 

"  Well,  she  beats  all  America  hollow,"  was  his 
mental  comment  upon  the  introduction,  as  he 
released  the  cool,  limp  hand  she  tendered  him, 
and  returned  to  his  seat  by  Mrs.  Comyn,  though 
both  eyes  and  thoughts  wandered  perpetually  to 
the  vicar's  elder  daughter.  To  Mr.  xoungashe 
there  was  something  both  piquant  and  provoking 
in  her  very  indifference  and  dulness ;  ne  felt  he 
would  positively  like  to  see  her  made  furiously 
angry  for  once — if  that  were  possible — and  he 
shrewdly  suspected  it  was ;  or  he  could  even  endure 
to  behold  her  in  a  passion  of  grief  and  tears,  if  he 
might  be  the  comforter.  It  was  undoubtedly 
Ethel's  first  conquest,  and  yet  she  had  done — 
nothing !  As  Mabel  would  say,  nothing  but  drop 
wearily  into  another  little  chair  just  opposite  the 
guest,  and  murmur  some  few  words  m  so  low  a 
tone  that  he  had  to  listen  attentively  to  catch  the 
faint.,  precious  utterances  of  the  oracle.  Neverthe- 
less, those  few  words  were  well-chosen  and  graceful 
And  when  she  relapsed  into  silence,  suppressing 
a  slight  tendency  to  yawn,  Yonngashe  exerted 
himself  to  interest  and  amuse  her,  as  he  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  doing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
worthy  vicaress.  He  was  rewarded  in  due  course 
by  seeing  a  gleam  of  light  come  into  the  dull, 
beautiful  grey  eyes,  and  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
hovering  on  the  perfect  lips,  as  he  gave  her  a 
racy  description  of  his  summer  on  a  cattle  ranch 
at  San  Juan. 

**  I  verily  believe  she  has  never  seen  an;f thing 
of  the  world,  or  had  the  least  amusement  in  her 
life,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  shrewd  guess  at 
the  truth,  and  a  tinge  of  pity  warmed  his  honest 
young  heart  towards  this  girl,  who  had  no  experi- 
ence of  existence  outside  the  stagnant  world  of 
Dalecot. 

It  is  better,  according  to  the  old  adage,  to  be 
bom  lucky  than  rich,  and  Moses  Yonngashe 
seemed  no  exception  to  the  geneial  rale.  At 
six-and-twenty  he  had  already  achieved  a  great 
success  in  the  eyes  of  society.  If  he  had  no  near 
relatives  living,  he  owned  a  host  of  friends,  and 
was  blest  besides  with  youth  and  health.  A  plea- 
sant future,  cloudless  and  free  of  care,  lay  before 
him,  and  he  was  also  the  possessor  of  an  ample 
fortune  before  Drayton  Court  became  his,  by  the 
will  of  its  late  eccentric  owner,  his  great-nncle; 
thus  all  these  happy  circumstances  combined  to 
make  Moses  Yonngashe,  despite  his  rather  absurd 
patronymic,  a  very  desirable  parti  in  the  eyes  of 
the  matchmaking  mothers  and  ambitious  damsels 
of  Daleshire. 

"  The  estate  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  wonder- 
ful order,"  he  was  saying  to  the  vicar,  "  and  it's 
a  fine  old  place.    We  have  nothing  like  it  in 
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America.**  (He  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
about  another  product  of  Daleshire,  in  his  own 
mind).  "  There  are  some  alterations  I  should  like 
to  make  hrre  and  there,  but  I  shall  do  nothing 
without  taking  Brandon's  opinion.  He  has  tra- 
velled all  over  Europe,  and  is  up  to  everything. 
I  rely  so  much  on  his  taste  and  judgment." 

Frequent  allusions  to  this  mysterious 
"  Brandon,'*  who  it  appeared  was  expected  at 
Drayton  Court  that  evening — cropped  out  in  all 
his  careless  talk,  as  if  Brandon's  name  were,  in  a 
manner,  the  silver  thread  whereon  his  pearls  of 
speech  were  strung ;  and  Ethel  was  alreaay,  in  her 
disdainful  soul,  setting  the  heir  down  as  a  mentally 
feeble  youth  who  clung  to  the  unknown  Brandon 
as  a  species  of  mental  and  moral  prop — The  glass 
of  fasnion  and  the  mould  of  form  "  whereby  he 
regulated  his  own  conduct. 

"Of  course  this  Brandon  is  some  clever 
American  adventurer  who  has  fastened  upon  Mr. 
Toungashe,  made  himself  indispensable,  and 
will  stick  to  him  as ,  long  as  he  lives  or  has  any 
money.  The  kind  of  man  who  will  advise  him 
equally  well  about  the  purchase  of  a  wife  or  the 
selection  of  his  clothes,"  said  scornful  Ethel 
when  the  new  owner  of  Drayton  was  being 
discussed  in  full  family  conclave  that  evening. 

**My  dear  Ethel,  what  shocking  notions  you 
have  I  I  can't  imagine  where  you  can  get  such 
ideas.  '  The  purchase  of  a  wife,*  these  expres* 
eions  are  very  unladylike"  said  Mrs.  Comyn 
reprovingly. 

''  It  sounds  un-Christian,  and  is  very  bad  taste 
besides,"  remarked  the  vicar  placidly.  Mabel's 
innocent  prattle  never  drew  down  the  rebukes  of 
her  elders,  but  then  it  might  be  safely  affirmed 
that  Mabel  Comyn  had  no  "ideas"— -or  if  she 
bad,  they  were  so  skilfully  concealed,  the  most 
maliciously  disposed  person  would  not  have 
thought  of  bringing  the  accusation'  against  her. 

Much  about  the  time  that  the  Corayns  were 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  American,  the  latter 
was  regaling  a  friend,  "  over  the  walnuts  and  the 
wine,"  with  nis  first  impressions  of  Drayton  and 
its  surroundings.  This  friend— yclept  **the  ad- 
venturer" by  the  fair  Ethel,  but  known  to  his 
fellow-men  as  Louis  Brandon — was  scarcely  so 
popular  with  the  majority  as  a  successful  adven- 
turer would  desire  to  be.  He  was  a  reserved, 
silent,  indolent  man ;  in  his  way,  as  impassive 
and  inanimate  as  Ethel  Comyn  was  in  hers;  but 
the  indifference  of  the  girl  and  the  man  arose  from 
totally  different  causes.  Ethel  had  seen  too  little 
of  the  world— in  fact,  had  so  far  met  with  nothing 
worthy  of  her  magnificent  regard ;  whilst  Brandon 
had  seen  too  much,  he  was  up  to  every  move  on 
the  board,*'  as  Youngashe  observed,  and  was  pro- 
portionately weary  of  them  all. 

He  almost  needed  n  piquant  dash  of  failure  to 
Btirprise  him  into  enjoying  that  monotony  of  suc- 
cess which  had  been  his  from  very  early  days.  It 
had  been  a  wild  life  at  first,  with  incident  and 
variety  enough  to  flavour  the  lives  of  a  dozen  men 
crowded  into  half  as  many  years.  The  odd  part 
of  the  business  was  that  Louis  Brandon  had  never 
courted  success,  he  had  merely  taken  what  fell  in 
his  way  with  lazy  quiescence.  He  had  started  a 
cattle  ranch  in  San  Juan,  in  partnership  with 
Youngashe,  simply  in  search  of  a  new  sensation, 
and  that  also  had  prospered  in  the  hands  of  the 
lucky  owners,  almost  beyond  belief.   The  wild  life 


and  the  solitude  had  suited  Brandon's  odd 
humour  to  perfection  for  a  time;  but  now  he 
hailed  the  nappy  accident  which  made  Young- 
ashe heir  to  broad  acres  in  the  old  country  witn 
genuine  relief.  He  could  initiate  his  friend  into 
European  and,  above  all,  English  life  and  xnan- 
ners ;  to  him  it  was  all  a  well-thumbed  primer 
— ^to  Youngashe  the  old  world  was  still  a  terra 
incognita  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  gleeful 
anticipation. 

The  extraordinary  mental  differences  which  ex- 
isted between  this  pair  of  friends,  rather  increased 
than  lessened  the  very  sincere  regard  they  enter- 
tained for  each  other ;  and  Brandon,  by  virtue  of 
his  ten  years  of  actual  seniority,  and  also  of  his 
being  in  thought  and  experience  some  fifty  years 
the  elder  of  this  modem  Moses,  was  at  once  the 
"  mentor,  guide,  and  familiar  fnend  " — much  as 
Ethel  had  surmised,  though  under  vastly  different 
circumstances. 

**  They  are  such  nice  people  at  the  vicarage— 
Quite  kind  and  friendly ;  and  there's  just  one  girl 
tnere,  Brandon — a  most  magnificent  beauty, 
you'U  be  simplv  astounded  when  you  see  her." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  don't  you  know  I'm  never 
astonished  at  anything  P  I  am,  notwithstanding, 
extremely  glad  to  learn  that  the  village — or  vioar- 
a^e,  did  you  sayP — contains  but  one  girl :  a 
circumstance  almost  unique  in  the  history  of  vil- 
lages, it  imparts  a  new  charm  to  Drayton  and  its 
surroundings.  I  purpose  to  investigate  the  case 
of  the  Dalecot  girl,  ana  ascertain  if  her  existence  is 
owingto  natural  or  sexual  selection." 

"What  an  absurd  old  boy  you  are  I  I  didn't 
mean  quite  what  I  said." 

"  Few  people  do,"  murmured  Brandon  placidly. 

**  Only  this  splendid  girl,  the  elder  daughter, 
outshines  the  wnole  tribe,  so  that  you  don't  think 
of  the  others  when  she  is  present.  ^ 

"  Love  at  first  sight.  Oh,  too  impressionable 
Moses! "  said  the  other,  yawning;  "my  soul  greatly 
misgives  me  that  I  ever  let  you  out  of  mj  sight.  1 
perceive  you  have,  even  in  this  Arcadia,  already 
contrived  to  get  into  mischief.  What  in  the  name 
of  fate,  may  I  ask,  were  you  doing  down  at  the 
vicarage  ?  Surely  you  didn't  find  yourself  in- 
volved in  spiritual  difficulties,  and  forced  to  apply 
to  the  vicar  for  ghostly  counsel  P  " 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Brandon,"  entreated  his 
friend.  "  I  went  because  I  was  dull,  don't  you 
see  P  I'd  looked  over  the  place,  seen  the  steward, 
who  said  if  I  wanted  to  know  anything  about  my 
great-unclo,  the  vicar  was  the  man  to  supply  the 
information,  as  of  late  years  he  was  the  only 
visitor  ever  permitted  to  enter  the  doors  of  Dray- 
ton Court.  After  three  days  of  this  kind  of  thing, 
I  began  to  feel  lonely — the  grandeur  of  Drayton,  1 
suspect — so  I  went  out  to  look  for  a  little  numan 
society.  That  great-uncle  of  mine  must  have  been 
a  queer  old  fellow,  I  think." 

"Without  doubt,"  said  Brandon  dryly.  "Ha 
evinced  his  eccentricity  in  the  disposition  of  hii 
property."  And  then,  apostrophizing  a  peeled 
walnut,  he  added, "  Dull !  was  he— poor  child  P  Ye 
gods !  am  I  ever  anything  else  P  ^  JBut  I  don't  fly 
to  country  vicarages  for  consolation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  about  the  last  places  in  the  world 
in  which  I  should  expect  to  he  able  to  dispel 
ennui.  Can  I  never  invest  you  with  even  the 
rags  of  a  decent  conventionality,  my  modera 
Moses  P  You  should  have  waited  for  the  Daleoot 
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folk  to  come  aud  nduie  yott— as  Lord  of  Drayton 
and  master  of  a  *  bij,'  pile/  The  mountain  should 
not  have  gone  to  them.  A  pauper  couldn't  have 
been  received  with  less  enthusiasm  on  his  return 
to  the  home  of  his  ancestors,"  said  Brandon, 
smiling. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  Moses,  anyway," 
returned  Youngashe,  with  a  shade  of  irritation  in 
his  manner.  "  It's  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a 
fool  of  a  name  like  that,  but  coupled  with  my 
curious  patronymic  it  becomes  infinitely  absurd, 
suggesting  a  certain  greenness  and  incompetency 
that  I  feel  would  somehow  prejudice  strangers 
ngainst  me.  I  always  imagine  women  will  laugh 
at  it— and  me.*' 

"  Now,  how  can  any  sane  man  object  to  the 
name  ?  "  answered  Brandon,  with  a  provoking 
drawL  It  is  of  great  historic  interest,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  individuals  blest  with  that  name 
have  always  been  well  received  by  the  softer  sex." 

The  owner  of  Drayton  laughed  in  spite  of  him- 
self. "  Well,  I  shall  feel  awkward  if  I  ever  have 
to  ask  a  woman  to  share  such  an  imbecile  cogno- 
men, and  I  shall  implore  her  not  to  call  me 
*  jM  OSes,'  at  least,  but  you — you  are  incorrigible.'* 

"Never  mind  me,  pray  return  to  the  more 
interesting  subject  of  the  village  and  the  one  girl 
who  adorns  it  with  her  gracious  presence.  Are 
all  the  miserable  males  hereabouts  at  daggers 
drawn  concerning  her  ?  and  shall  we  also  have  to 
join  the  mighty  army  of  adorers  ?  " 

*'  You  shall  see  for  yourself,  I  won't  pretend  to 
describe  her,  I  never  can  classify  and  catalogue 
women ;  but  the  thing  which  most  struck  me  " 

"  All  of  a  heap,"  interposed  Brandon. 

**  After  her  beauty,  was  a  curious  sort  of  resem- 
blance to  vou." 

*•  My  dear  Mo~ Youngashe,  I  mean— pray 
pardon-  these  interruptions,  but  your  narrative 
almost  excites  me ;  I  had  a  hazy  consciousness  of 
my  own  charms  before,  and  now  your  naive  state- 
ment only  confirms  my  worst  suspicions."  And 
he  rose  languidly  from  his  chair  and  contemplated 
his  reflection  in  a  neighbouring  mirror  with 
melancholy  interest.  *'lt  is  too  true,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  Irresistible  is  the  one  word  that 
adequately  describes  us  both." 

"You  abject  old  duffer,"  returned  his  friend, 
still  laughing.  '*  1  did  not  say  she  resembled  you 
personally,  it  was  a  curious  likeness  in  manner 
and  style  which  struck  me — an  impassiveness 
almost  provoking  in  a  girl  who  can  never  have 
seen  the  world.  She  will  no  more  betray  wonder, 
interest,  or  emotion  of  any  kind,  than  a  red  Indian 
will.  Nothing  seems  worth  that  girl's  notice, 
yet  there's  no  lack  of  intellect  or  power  beneath 
her  dull,  disdainful  exterior.  She  seems  to  want 
waking  up ;  show  her  something  worth  caring  for, 
and  this  new  Galatea  will  also  receive  life.  She 
has  a  '  magnificent  pallor '  that  reminds  you  of  a 
Btatue,"  added  Youngashe. 

A  very  searching  and  critical  analysis,  which 
betrays  the  analyst,"  returned  Brandon ;  and  he 
murmured,  "beware  of  a  pale  woman  whose 
general  health  is  good."  Then,  as  if  exhausted 
by  his  conversational  efforts,  he  relapsed  into  his 
normal  condition  of  dull  indifference  and  became, 
like  the  poet's  "  Lady  Lilith,"  "  subtly  of  himaelf 
contemplative,"  as  he  sat  gazing  abstractedly  at 
his  rings  and  bIowIjt  drinking  his  wine,  while  the 
gentle  current  of  his  friend's  small  talk  rippled 


on  and  on.  His  boyish  entbusiasm  and  pleasant 
freshness  contrasting  curiou.sly  with  Brandon's 
dull  mood.  A  dulness  that,  as  Youngashe  had 
acutely  observed  of  Ethel  Comyn,  was  not  the 
result  of  stupidity,  but  merely  because  he  had  so 
seldom  found  anything  worthy  of  his  attentions. 
He  had  lived  so  much  in  the  past,  that  the  future, 
he  thought^  could  hardly  hold  a  fresh  sensation 
for  him. 


CHAPTER  n. 

From  the  first,  the  new  occupants  of  Drayton 
Court  had  foregathered  with  the  vicarage  folk. 
The  "  county,"  it  was  true,  had  received  the  heir 
with  open  arms,  and  he  had  been  f^ted  and 
courted  not  a  little ;  unfortunately,  like  Gallio,  he 
**  cared  for  none  of  these  things."  The  cheerful 
pomposity  of  the  county  magnates  bored  him, 
and  ne  was  ill  at  ease  and  unhappy  in  the  society 
of  their  magnificently  gracious  womankind.  Din- 
ners and  dances  were  alike  an  infliction  to  the 
Anglo-American ;  it  was  "  society "  as  he  had 
viewed  it  in  the  best  circles  in  New  York — with 
subtle  differences  that  made  it  indeed  a  new  world 
to  Youngashe.  Brandon  had  seen  it  all  afore- 
time, and  went  the  round  of  the  dismal  dissipation 
that  Daleshire  society  afforded  them  with  hi^ 
usual  dull  demeanour  of  placid  boredom. 

In  the  homely  precincts  of  the  vicarage  there  was 
little  or  no  conventionality,  the  **re8  angnsia 
domi "  had  done  away  with  society  and  its  many 
formulas  long  ago.  Even  the  awe-inspiring  fact 
that  only  ten  lives  stood  between  the  amiable 
humdrum  vicar  and  an  earldom  was  practically 
ignored  in  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of  genteel 
poverty  at  Dalecot.  Yet  life  at  the  vicarage, 
despite  the  difficulties  and  the  slipshod  poverty, 
was  in  some  sort  a  pleasant  idyl,  after  all,  if 
Ethel  Comyn  had  been  minded  to  regard  it  as 
such ;  and  the  manifold  attractions  tJiereof 
were  speedily  recognized  by  the  Americans,  who 
knew  no  more  agreeable  way  of  lounging  throngh 
the  summer  afternoons  than  by  strolling  down  to 
vicarage  after  luncheon,  most  days,  and  playing 
tennis  with  Ethel  and  Mabel  Comyn,  or  in  ex- 
ploring the  woods  and  lanes  under  their  guidance. 

Youngashe  began  to  think  England  the  most 
fascinatmg  place  in  creation,  and  to  believe  that 
Drayton  (or  Dalecot)  was  the  very  ''coionat 
opus  "  of  the  whole  county  wherein  natnre  had 
surpassed  herself.  He  accepted  the  opinions  and 
advice  of  the  ladies  at  the  vicarage  wiiii  deferential 
humility,  and  was  heartily  grateful  for  the  in- 
terest they  were  pleased  to  display  in  his  affairs ; 
8ublimel}r  unconscious  meanwhile  of  the  scorn 
with  which  the  Daleshire  magnates  surveyed 
their  blameless  proceedings,  and  pitied  these  guile- 
less American  innocents  lavishly,  whUe  they 
condemned  the  Comyn  tribe  with  nnspariniir 
ferocity. 

Mabel  Comyn  and  Youngashe  seemed  so 
naturally  fitted  for  each  other,  that  it  was  quite 
inevitable  they  should  "  pair "  at  tennis,  or  be 
left  behind  by  the  other  two  in  their  walks ;  but 
the  probable  and  natural  in  real  life  is  too  gener- 
ally overruled  by  the  abnormal  and  improbable, 
thwarted  by  that  intractable  element  in  human 
nature  which  delights  in  flying  directly  in  the 
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face  of  proyidence  on  all  possible  occasions.  Hence 
tbe  two  men  obedient  to  the  eternal  laws  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  became  the  satellites  of  that 
brig^ht  particular  star  Ethel  Comyn,  while  she, 
begmning  to  feel  her  power,  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  treated  her  willing  victims  with  eaual  justice 
or  injustice,  according  to  the  variaole  mood. 
Brandon  accepted  her  caprices  with  the  amused 
indifference  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  more  impul- 
sive Youngashe,  alteniately  flattered,  hurt,  and 
puzzled,  was  fain  to  turn  to  Mabel  for  sympathy 
and  consolation,  who,  on  those  occasions,  made 
the  moat  of  her  little  hour  of  triumph,  and  angled 
not  unskilfully  for  the  prize  on  which  she  had  set 
her  small  affections.  Youngashe's  happy  nature, 
his  hearty  appreciation  of  small  joys,  and  his 
general  frankness  and  simplicity,  accorded  well 
with  the  contented  placid  disposition  of  that 
demure  little  slyboots  Mabel  Comyn.  "  He  was 
not  too  clever/  as  she  naively  reflected,  and  in 
all  other  respects  was  simple  perfection.  Six  feet 
of  good  looks  combined  with  so  many  acres  of 
worldly  possessions,  might  have  satisfied  a  much 
more  exacting  girl  than  the  vicar*s  younger 
daughter. 

Ethel,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  these  small 
arrangements,  which  jumped  so  perfectly  with 
Mabel's  secret  desires  and  innocent  ambitions, 
with  perfect  quiescence — an  indifference  born  of 
her  intense  egotism.  She  never  betrayed  more 
than  a  shadowy  and  evanescent  interest  in  the 
owner  of  Drayton  ;  but  in  the  "  adventurer " 
fihe  had  met  her  match.  His  secretiveness,  the 
diflficulty  with  which  one  ascertained  anything 
about  the  ego,  the  real  nature  of  the  man,  hidden 
beneath  the  lazy  external  duluess,  was  a  positive 
attraction  to  Ethel's  peculiar  temperament.  To 
her  he  was  in  every  way  a  thousand  times  the 
superior  of  Younga she — who  was  personally  less 
than  nothing  to  the  ambitious  Ethel;  she  saw  in 
him  merely  a  means  towards  h:r  end,  and  that 
end  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power.  She 
only  wanted  a  chance — and  hitherto  poverty  had 
proved  a  fatal  barrier ;  hence  wealth  seemed  the 
chief  good  in  life  to  the  penniless  beauty,  who 
meant  to  win  the  one  desirable  thing  she  lacked 
by  a  bold  coup  de  'main. 

Now  Drayton  Court  was  a  very  tangible  bird 
in  the  hand,  whereas  the  possible  wealth  and 
possessions  of  Brandon,  in  some  distant  Eldorado, 
were  bnt  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  myths  in  a 
still  more  problematical  bush,  and  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  just  idea  of  Bradon's  real 
position,  though  she  felt  that  a  "  position  "  in 
American  society  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  mistress  of  Drayton  amongst  her  own  peo- 
ple, where  her  father's  precise  relationship  to  the 
Earl  of  Withemsea  would  not  be  overlooked  or 
forgotten. 

Ethel  Comyn  never  guessed  that  Brandon, 
could  "pile  up  dollars  against  the  owner  of 
Drayton  Court  any  day;  if  that  one  point  could 
have  bem  settled  lieyond  a  doubt,  she  would  have 
instantly  set  herself  with  all  the  force  of  her 
nature  to  the  subjugation  of  this  provokingly  in- 
dolent and  mysterious  male,  who  had  suddenly 
fallen  in  her  way  from  that  unknown  world  across 
the  herring-pond.  If  she  could  ever  love  a  man, 
it  wonld  bo  Brandon,  she  told  herself;  and  if  a 
man  were  ever  worthy  of  her  fierce  hatred,  it 
would  be  Brandon  also.    ^  subtle  sense  of  affinity 


had  awakened  in  her  apology  for  a  soul,  and  this 
new  study  became  more  engrossing  everjr  day  as 
she  made,  or  fancied  she  made,  fresh  additions  to 
her  knowledge  of  the  "  subject."  In  point  of  skill 
at  the  game  she  played,  Ethel  Comyn  was  no 
match  for  her  antagonist ;  and  to  say  that  he 
found  a  dull  amusement  in  observing  this  strange 
product  of  an  English  village,  would  describe  his 
mental  attitude  neither  correctly  nor  adequately. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  and  even  fascinating  in  her 
-utter  unlikeness  to  other  women,  also  in  the  vague 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  future  development 
which  the  attentive  student  discerned  in  her,  and 
did  himself  finally  develop  under  the  new  subtle 
influences  he  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  Brandon 
was  now  fairly  roused  ont  of  his  apathy ;  it  seemed 
to  him  almost  possible  this  girl  might  fill  a  certain 
empty  shrine — whose  very  existence  was  un- 
dreamed of  by  those  who  thought  they  knew  him 
best — a  vacant  place,  made  years  ago  by  loss  and 
failure,  and  hidden  away  in  a  past  so  remote  that 
even  ^oungashe  was  not  cognizant  of  it,  which 
had  not  merely  kept  him  single  until  he  was  long 
past  thirty,  but  had  helped,  in  a  certain  sense,  to 
age  him,  and  to  make  his  self-contemplative 
nature  shrink  from  the  possibility  of  the  renewal 
of  feelings  which  belonged  to  what  he  termed  "  a 
previous  state  of  existence."  The  time  for  pas- 
sionate emotion,  deep  suffering,  and  keen  delight 
had  long  gone  by  for  Louis  Brandon,  he  believed, 
and  he  was  well-content  to  let  it  go ;  developing, 
instead,  to  their  uttermost  the  transient  minor 
enjoyments  of  the  moment  in  his  epicurean 
fashion  ;  and  now  the  question  he  continually 
asked  himself  with  regard  to  Ethel  Comyn  was 
this — Was  there  enough  in  her — beside  the  very 
patent  fact  of  her  singular  beauty — to  compensate 
a  man  now  free  for  the  loss  of  that  freedom  P 
Could  he  dare  to  make  the  beauty  his  own  for  the 
passing  gratification  of  a  purely  sensuous  desire, 
to  wake  and  find  it  dragging  him  down,  if  not  to  a 
hell  of  despair,  at  least  to  a  purgatory  of  minor 
miseries  wnich  never  even  rippled  the  placid  sur- 
face of  his  present  life. 

If  he  could  once  assure  himself  that  a  soul  ex- 
isted, and  was  only  lying  dormant  beneath  the 
sentient  marble  of  this  chill  beauty,  he  would  risk 
all  the  rest,  and  make  the  grand  experiment 
for  weal  or  woe.  Hitherto  Brandon  had  been 
baffled  in  all  his  investigations,  the  keenest 
analysis  of  Ethel's  character  neither  served  to 
reassure  him  nor  to  answer  satisfactorily  the 
questions  that  tormented  him ;  perchance  because 
he  was  all  unconsciously  drifting  by  an  easy 
natural  transition  from  admiration  and  interest 
into  a  warmer  feeling  perilously  resembling 
love. 

"  We  are  so  intensely  interested  in  all  you  tell 
ns  of  American  life,  Mr.  Youngashe,  and  enjoy 
your  descriptions  so  much,  that  I  hope  you  don  t 
think  us  troublesome  in  always  wanting  to  learn 
more?  "  said  gentle,  garrulous  Mrs.  Comyn,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  condition  of  enviable  contentment, 
one  hot  summer  afternoon,  beneath  some  ancestral 
trees  on  the  lawn  at  Drayton  Court  The  world 
just  then  was  wearing  a  gala  aspect  for  the 
harassed,  much-worried  wife  of  the  Vicar  of  Dale- 
cot.  She  was  an  honoured  guest  at  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  the  county,  and  the  owner  thereof 
paid  her  as  much  deferential  attention  as  if  she 
had  been  a  duchess,  or  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
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Withernsea,  instead  of  the  fonrth  cousin  of  that 
potentate. 

Mrs.  Comyn  had  been  plying  Youngashe  with 
a  series  of  artless  questions  in  the  most  approved 
feminine  style,  concerning  himself  and  Brandon, 
the  drift  of  which  he  hardly  saw  at  first,  although 
it  dawned  upon  him  by  degrees,  and  he  then 
understood  that  amiable  Mrs.  Comyn  was  really 
dying  to  know,  in  plain  terms,  "  What  Brandon 
was  when  he  was  at  home  ?  " — a  delightfully 
frank  question,  possible  amongst  school bo3's,  bub 
quite  inadmissible  in  good  society. 

Youngashe  was  scarcely  so  green  as  his  inter- 
locutor imagined,  and,  if  his  suspicions  were  once 
aroused,  little  could  be  gained  by  cross- questioning, 
however  skilfully  conducted.  Mrs.  Comyn  con- 
tinued her  innocent  prattle,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  effect  she  was  producing;  and  good  little 
Mabel,  %Yho  was  sheltering  herself  beneath  the 
maternal  wing,  sat  with  her  big  blue  eyes  raised 
admiringly  to  the  owner  of  Drayton,  while  she 
received  nis  good-natured  commonplaces  as  though 
they  had  been  the  words  of  an  oracle. 

"I  cannot  imagine  how  all  your  numerous 
American  possessions  get  on  without  you," 
pursued  Mrs.  Comyn,  smiling  sweetly.  **  Do  you 
leave  a  steward  in  charge  P  or  how  do  you  manage 
now  Mr.  Brandon  is  with  you,  when  of  course  ne 
cannot  attend  to  the  cattle  ranch  and — and  all 
the  other  things  you  have  told  us  of ;  but  I  can 
perfectly  understand  how  useful  and  nice  he  must 
be  at  Drayton,  and  feel  sure  you  don't  want  to 
part  with  him ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill  his 
place — Mr.  Brandon  is  so  very  gentlemanly,  I 
think." 

Youngashe  raised  his  brows  in  some  amazement 
as  this  novel  idea  of  Brandon  was  presented  to  him. 
Manager  of  the  ranch  in  San  Juan — useful  friend 
and  private  secretary  in  Englq^nd!  The  notion 
was  too  comic,  and  Youngashe  was  almost  on  the 
oint  of  rushing  bluntly  into  explanations,  when 
is  inborn  American  caution  made  him  stop  short, 
and  he  only  replied  drylv, — 

"  Yes,  as  you  remark,  Brandon  ia  so  useful  I 
should  be  uncommonly  sorry  to  part  with  the 
dear  old  man,  so  I  keep  a  stockman  to  look  after 
the  ranch;  and  I  haven't  any  other  'landed 
property '  out  West,"  and  a  grim  little  smile 
quivered  under  his  moustache  as  he  perceived 
tnat  poor  Mrs.  Comyn 's  face  fell  perceptibly,  and 
she  looked  uneasily  across  the  lawn  to  where  the 
magnificent  Ethel  was  sitting  apart  with  Brandon. 

Whilst  Youngashe  noted  the  anxious  mothers 
change  of  attitude,  and  chuckled  a  little  to 
himself  to  think  how  neatly  he  had  checkmated 
her,  he  never  imagined  that  Mrs.  Comyn  was 
acting  strictly  under  Ethel's  orders  in  making 
her  too  transparently  artful  investigations.  The 
astute  Ethel  was  not  minded  to  take  a  single  step 
in  the  dark,  and  would  commit  herself  to  no  well- 
defined  attitude  with  regard  to  either  of  the  men 
until  she  saw  her  way  clearly.  In  the  meantime 
she  admitted  neither  mother  nor  sister  into  her 
confidence,  though  she  used  them  freely  as  cat's- 
paws. 

"  The  maternal  Comyn  is  taking  an  interest  in 
you,  Brandon,"  observed  Youngashe,  as  they 
stood  together  on  the  terrace  watching  one  of 
the  Drayton  Court  carriages  bowling  down  the 
avenue  with  their  late  guests. 

**  Ah ! "  said  Brandon  slowly,  '*  the  woman  who 


failed  to  be  interested  in  me  would  indeed  be  a 
unique  specimen  of  her  sex.  I  have  even  developed 
a  feeble  kind  of  interest  in  myself  occasionally." 

**  Don't  flatter  yourself,  old  man ;  I  mean  she's 
anxious  most  evidently  about  your  real  position. 
She'd  like  to  know  whether  you  had  *  struck  ilc,' 
as  they  say  down  West,  and  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  here;  that  is,  whether  you  are  not  my 
secretary,  sort  of  humble  companion,  and  so  forth. 
I  enjoyed  her  guileless  queries  immensely." 

*•  t  hope  you  thoroughly  enlightened  her,"  was 
the  dry  response. 

Youngasne  glanced  at  him  quickly,  bnt  Brandon 
was  looking  straight  ahead  at  nothing  with  his 
usual  air  of  placid  boredom,  and  dcclin^  to  evince 
the  mildest  interest  in  the  conversation,  though  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  Youngashe  was 
burning  to  unburden  himself  of  his  impressions, 
and  to  discuss  Mrs.  Comyn  at  length ;  but  Brandon 
was  in  his  most  uncommunicative  mood,  and 
couldn't  be  lugged  into  conversation.  Ethel  had 
gone  away  leaving  a  pleasanter  impression  than 
usual  behind  her.  Brandon  had  seen  her  at  her 
best,  and  had,  moreover,  enjoyed  her  society  quite 
undisturbed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  left  alone  with  his  nnwontedly 
agreeable  sensations. 

"I  was  almost  blurting  out  the  truth,"  said 
his  friend  rather  uneasily. 

"  And  why  didn't  you,  my  dear  fellow  ?  Never 
spoil  an  '  almost ' — besides,  the  truth  is  always 
edifying,  if  not  always  agreeable." 

"  Well,  I  thought  Mrs.  Comyn  was  coming  the 
'  old  campaij^ner '  over  ns,  and  I  didn't  quite  see 
the  force  of  it,  neither  did  I  want  to  spoil  sport," 
returned  Youngashe,  reddening  a  little. 

Brandon  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigarette, 
lighted  a  fresh  one,  looked  oracular,  and  merely 
answered,  '*  Precisely," 

A  light  was  dawning  npon  him,  which  rnddy 
dispelled  the  charming  sensations  and  impresaio&a 
of  the  past  two  hours,  for  he  divined  what  master^ 
spirit  had  prompted  those  artless  leading  questions; 
but  still  he  obstinately  refused  to  Detraj  the 
ghost  of  an  interest  in  his  friend's  revelationB, 
though  he  was  sluwlv  making  up  his  mind  to 
decisive  action ;  and  there  was  really  no  need  to 
question  Youngashe,  he  would  inevitably  reooont 
all  that  had  occnrred  if  he  were  only  let  alone. 

"  I  thought  I  had  no  right  to  speak  of  anything 
concerning  your  private  affairs  in  your  absence, 
and  I  only  want  to  explain  what  has  occurred  with 
regard  to  Mrs.  Comyn  in  order  that  I  may  know 
how  to  act  for  the  future.  You  are  such  a 
mysterious  sort  of  fellow,  Brandon,  one  never  quite 
knows  what  it  is  you  really  want." 

'*  Dear  boy,"  said  Brandon,  slowly  emerging  from 
the  depths  of  a  profound  reverie,  "  I  never  quite 
know  myself,  or  it  I  really  want  anything  ;  but  yon 
always  do  what  is  right.  Tell  the  scheming 
matron  what  you  please— that  I  am  a  waiter  in 
a  Kew  York  hotel,  or  an  assistant  in  a  dry-goods 
store  when  I'm  at  home,  or  one  of  the  silver  king's 
partners,  if  you  like  it  better — it  cannot  make  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference  to  me ;  especially 
as  I  think  of  going  back  in  the  autumn,  now  I've 
seen  you  fairly  started  as  a  British  landed 
proprietor." 

Going  back!  And  without  me?"  echoed 
Youngashe  in  some  dismar. 

"Going  back,  and  without  you,"  leiurncd 
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Brandon.  Yon  haTe  beffim  life  afresh  in  a  new 
character.  You  own  a  charming  property,  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  an  English  home,  ana  it's  quite 
time  you  learnt  the  *  obligations  of  your  nobility.' 
Your  place  is  here,  my  Moses ;  for  Drayton  Court 
is  in  some  sort  your  '  old  man  of  the  sea,'  a  tie 
and  a  responsibility  for  you.  For  me— I  have  no 
ties,  no  obligations,  and  so  can  come  and  go  un- 
questioned." 

"  I  hoped  we  should  settle  down  together  here 
for  a  bit,"  began  Moses,  ruefully. 

"  We,  my  innocent  child !  You  will  settle  down 
undoubtedly ;  but  the  fate  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
is  mine  also;  there's  no  abiding  place  for  me; 
and  one  of  my  reasons  for  leaving  you  so  soon  is 
that  I  desire  to  carry  away  a  delightful  impression 
of  a  charming  place  quite  untarnished.  I  have 
not  once  Been  bored  hero,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  go  away  cherishing  even  some  little  tender 
regrets ;  looking  back  along  the  vistas  of  time  to 
Drayton  Court  as  an  oasis  in  the  arid,  limitless 
wastes  of  boredom." 

"  You  are  a  queer  fellow ;  I  shall  never  quite 
understand  you,"  answered  Youngashe,  laughing. 

Probably  because  there's  nothing  to  under- 
stand." 

But  you'll  come  back  ?  " 

"The  wise  man  makes  no  promises,  knowing 
himself  to  be  the  sport  of  the  gods,  so  I  answer 
conditionally — I  will  come  back,  if  I  can  ;  if  not, 
we  shall  meet  somewhere  in  this  little  world; 
meantime  I  shall  cherish  the  ideal  Moses — as  you, 
the  Brandon  of  your  guileless  fancy." 

Brandon  made  no  further  allusion  to  his  pro- 
posed departure  during  the  next  week  or  two ;  but 
Youngashe  knew  him  at  least  well  enough  to  feel 
assured  his  decision  was  final,  and  that  no  en- 
treaties would  avail  to  keep  him  at  Drayton,  if  he 
once  grew  weary  or  determined  to  go. 


CnAFTEB  III. 

Since  the  episode  of  their  visit  to  Drayton  Court, 
a  faint  subtle  difference  was  perceptible  in  Ethel's 
demeanour,  a  change  so  slight  that  it  would  pro- 
bably have  escaped  the  notice  of  an  observer  less 
keenly  interested  than  Brandon ;  nevertheless,  the 
change  was  very  real ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
some  mental  conflict  was  sustained  in  a  dual 
nature,  and  the  looker-on  predicted  that  ambition 
would  have  an  easy  victory  over  love  and  inclina- 
tion. To  Youngashe  she  appeared  even  gayer  and 
less  reserved  with  Brandon  than  formerly;  but 
she  was,  in  truth,  sweeping  every  obstruction  out 
of  her  path  with  an  unsparing  hand.  She  was 
kinder  to  Brandon,  with  a  cold  kindness  which  told 
its  own  story.  Ethel's  powerful  nature  could  rise 
above  prejudice  and  inclination,  and  if  the  struggle 
was  severe,  it  was  brief,  and  her  action  decided. 
In  his  way  Brandon  was  quite  as  decided,  but  he 
waited  and  made  no  sign. 

Ethel  Comyn  was  alone  in  the  vicarage  drawing- 
room  one  glowing  August  afternoon,  no  visitors 
were  expected  from  Drayton  that  day,  and  Mrs. 
Comyn  was  out  in  the  village  with  Mabel.  The 
hot,  slumberous  air,  full  of  the  scent  of  fresh 
flowers  and  new-mown  hay,  together  with  the  peace 
and  skepy  silence  of  the  place,  were  all  conducive 


to  the  indolent  contentment  and  pleasant  self- 
satisfaction  which  animated  Ethel  Comyn  as  she 
reviewed  the  **  situation  "  with  an  impartial  mind, 
and  gave  her  casting  vote  in  favour  of  Youngashe, 
while  she  sat  at  the  piano,  lazily  trying  over  odds 
and  ends  of  some  of  Brandon's  favourite  songs. 
A  voice,  outside  the  open  window,  said, — 
"  May  I  come  in  ?" 

Ethel  turned  half-round  on  the  music  stool,  and 
a  little  flush  of  gladness  came  into  her  face— in 
spite  of  her  resolutions,  at  the  sound  of  that 
voice." 

"  Of  course  you  may — unless  you  prefer  the 
garden." 

The  guest  stepped  in  through  the  open  French 
window  at  Ethers  invitation,  and  came  towards 
her,  his  normal  indifl^crence  perhaps  a  shade  more 
pronounced  than  usual,  as  he  took  a  low  seat  near 
the  piano,  and  looked  keenly  at  Ethel  from  under 
his  arooping  lids. 

"  Are  you  alone  to  day — what  has  become  of  Mr, 
Youngashe  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It's  a  distressing  circumstance.  Miss  Comyn, 
but  I  am  quite  alone,  my  Damon  is  busy  with  his 
steward  this  afternoon;  you  would  perhaps  wonder, 
if  it  were  not  too  hot  to  wonder  at  anything,  why 
I  couldn't  defer  my  visit  until  another  day  when 
the  youth  in  question  could  accompany  me." 

"No"  said  Ethel  with  a  little  curl  of  her  hp, 
"  I  didn't  wonder  at  all,  only  it  is  so  unus\ial  to  see 
either  of  you  alone." 

"  In  the  normal  condition  of  things  you  would 
not  have  seen  me  to  day  "  he  returned  slowly ; 
"  my  explanation  and  apology  are  contained  in  the 
same  words :  I  am  going  away,  and  came  merely  to 
say  good-bye  to  Dalecot." 

"Does  that  mean  you  are  going  back  to 
America?"  asked  Ethel  as  her  chees  flushed  a 
little  and  she  breathed  more  qnickly;  the 
unexpected  news  smote  her  with  a  sharp  sudden 

Sang,  yet  at  the  same  minute  she  saw  herself 
elivered  from  a  certain  difficulty  thereby. 
'*  Yes,  I  return  almost  immediately,  in  fact  I 
leave  Drayton  to-morrow,"  he  answered,  still 
observing  her. 

"My  mother  and  Mabel  will  be  so  sorry  when  . 
they  hear  of  it,  they  are  out  now,  visiting  some 
intolerable  old  women  in  the  village." 

Which  is  very  good  of  them,"  murmured 
Brandon,  *'  and  indicates  an  enormous  amount  of 
self-sacrifice  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  80® 
in  the  shade." 

"  Your  decision  is  very  sudden  is  it  not»  are  you 
obliged  to  return  so  soon  P  " 

'*To  do  a  thing  suddenly  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  rash  haste,  which  my  soul  abhors;  no 
— I  conveyed  the  afflicting  intelligence  to 
Youngashe  a  fortnight  ago ;  and  there  is  really 
no  'obUgation'  in  the  matter,  save  my  own 
inclination." 

"  I  fancied  you  two  were  inseparable ;  surely 
Mr.  Youngashe  will  not  tire  of  Drayton  so  soon 
as  you  have  done,  and  go  back  to  America  also  P  " 
she  asked,  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  her  eyes. 

No,  I  fancy  not,"  he  answered  in  the  same 
quiet  way  ;  **  our  positions  are  ^verv  different, 
Youngasne  has  a  place  here,  which  he  will  also 
make  his  home,  wherefore  he  has  definite  prospects 
in  store :  were  I  in  his  place  I  might  do  the  same 
— if  I  saw  any  chance  of  realizing  my  ambitions- 
supposing  I  ever  entertained  any ;  as  it  is  I  am 
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a  wanderer^with  no  intentions,"  he  added 
coolly,  and  waited  to  Bee  the  effect. 

*•  Isn't  it  almost  a  pity  ?  Though  I  can  under- 
stand you  might  be  very  much  Dored  here ;  as 
you  say,  your  positions  are  totally  different,  Dray- 
ton is  not  your  home,  and  can  never  interest  you 
in  the  same  degree.  Besides,  I  think  it  wretched, 
hateful  for  a  man  to  lead  an  aimless  life  and 
settle  down  contentedly  wherever  chance  lands 
him,  as  if  he  were  a  cabbage  or  a  cater- 
pillar." 

'*  Yet  the  human  cabbage  leads  a  very  pleasant 
life,  there's  so  little  agitation  about  it  that  the 
prospect  is  almost  alluring,'*  said  Brandon, 
smilmg  at  her  dreamily. 

After  a  little  pause  she  went  on — **  Your  an- 
nouncement seems  abrupt  at  last,  yet  I  never 
expected  you  to  stay  long."  Here  she  got  up  and 
moved  restlessly  about  the  room,  rearranged 
some  flowers  on  a  bracket,  then  returning,  she 
leaned  against  the  piano  and  looked  at  Brandon. 
She  was  conscious  of  a  curious  inexplicable  ex- 
citement, an  almost  pleasurable  sensation,  though 
his  going  away  affected  her  to  an  extent  she  had 
scarcely  believed  possible ;  yet  she  resented  the 
feeling,  she  was  almost  angry  this  man  should 
have  such  power  over  her,  and  be  able  to  rouse 
and  excite  her  at  will,  whilst  he  retained  his  hate- 
ful composure  and  indifference.  She  was  never 
so  near  loving  him  as  at  that  minute, 

What  Ethel  Comyn  would  have  really  liked 
would  have  been  for  Brandon  to  propose  to  her— 
to  be  refused — and  go  away  humiliated  and 
miserable !  Her  triumph  and  this  evidence  of 
her  power,  she  thought,  would  help  to  console  her 
for  the  dnlness  of  the  after-life  with  Youngashe. 
But  their  positions  were  somehow  horribly  re- 
versed, she  could  not  force  him  to  speak — yet 
there  had  been  moments — Ethel  recalled  them 
vividly  now — in  which  he  had  almost  betrayed 
himself. 

*'You  have  been  terribly  bored  here,  I  am 
afraid  1 " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  go  away  retaining  a  de- 
lightfully vivid  impression  of  one  unique  spot  in 
which  I  have  never  experienced  even  an  hour's 
ennui.'* 

•*  Then  Mr.  Youngashe  id  not  send  —  I  mean, 
you  don't  go  to  oblige  him,"  persisted  Ethel,  with 
a  little  tremble  in  her  voice. 

Brandon  had  risen  too,  and  was  standing  near, 
looking  down  at  her  with  genuine  regret  How 
beautiJful  she  seemed  to  him  to-day — all  her 
natural  advantages  heightened  by  her  disappoint- 
ment and  the  nttle  excitement  of  the  moment ! 
She  was  positively  alluring  now,  and  Brandon 
had  never  thought  her  so  dear  or  desirable  as  at 
this  last  moment ;  he  felt  an  almost  irresistible 
desire  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her.  The 
bare  suggestion  sent  the  blood  tingling  through 
his  veins,  but  he  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
Avitli  a  dogged  air  and  moved  back  a  step  or  two. 
If  she  were  only  true  !  If  some  better  motive 
than  mere  vanity  or  ambition  could  ever  move 
her !  he  thought  bitterly ;  but  he  only  answered, 
*'  No,  Youngashe  isn't  sending  me,  though  he  is, 
I  believe,  lord  of  two  manors,  and  enjoys  bound- 
less power  over  his  serfs — so  that  he  says  to  one 
*  Come,'  and  he  cometh,  and  to  another  •  Go,' 
and  he  goeth — yet  the  dear  old  fellow  never  ex- 
ercises those  rights  where  I  am  concerned;  I 


suspect  he  has  a  tenderness  for  my  queer  Yankee 
prejudices,  being  himself  a  hybrid  American.** 

She  felt  the  implied  rebuke,  and  answered 
meekly,  "  I  fancied  you  were  going  back  to  Colo- 
rado— to  San  Juan." 

I  shall  run  down  and  look  at  the  ranche  some 
time  this  autumn,  but  I  am  wanted  elsewhere.  I 
see  by  my  letters  to-day,  some  mining  dispute  has 
arisen  down  South,  and  they  look  for  the  moral 
support  of  my  presence  in  that  haven  of  fail-birds 
and  last  refuge  of  all  the  scum  of  the  earth — a 
mining  community." 

"  Will  you  never  come  back  ?  "  She  looked  at 
him  with  an  almost  imploring  air.  "  I  envy  you! 
I  wish  I  could  go  away  too." 

"  To  San  Juan— to  the  cattle  ranch  ?  ** 

I' Anywhere!  Any  kind  of  life  is  better  than 
this,  where  we  stagnate  from  day  to  day."  For 
the  minute  there  was  real  pathos  in  her  voice,  and 
it  moved  Brandon,  but  he  only  answered,  "  I  am 
afraid  you  would  find  San  Juan  dulL  There  is  no 
society  on  a  ranch,  Miss  Comyn." 

*'  It  is  not  society  that  matters,  but  the  people 
one  has  to  spend  one's  life  with,"  murmured  Etfad, 
plaintively. 

He  looked  at  her,  half  amu^ied  and  wholly  dis- 
trustful. *'Ah,  that  is  precisely  my  difficulty.  I 
shall  think  of  you  at  San  Juan." 

**  Yes !  I  envy  any  man  who  is  free  to  oome 
and  go  as  he  pleases.  To  be  a  woman,  and  forced 
to  stay  at  home,  is  horrible  I    I  envy  you/' 

"  I  wish  I  could  believe  it,"  he  said  earnestly, 
coming  a  step  nearer  and  looking  into  her  eyea. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  looked  away  from 
him  into  the  garden. 

**  *  Good-bye  '  is  always  a  hard  word  to  say  at 
the  end  of  an  acquaintance  which  has  been  wholly 
delightful,  but  1  am  afraid  I  must  say  it  now," 
said  Brandon,  who  had  no  mind  to  prolong  the 
scene,  delightful  as  it  might  be  to  the  lady. 

A  word  from  Ethel  might  have  kept  him 
then,  but  she  would  not  say  it.  She  only  gave 
him  her  hand,  answering,  "  Good-bye,  then.  Mr. 
Youngashe  will  miss  you  terribly." 

He  held  the  cool  hand  loosely  for  a  moment  as 
he  rejoined,  "  I  hope  you  will  try  to.  console  him. 
Good-bye."  And  he  had  gone  out  quietly  through 
the  garden  before  Ethel  realized  the  ''ffood-bye" 
was  final,  and  that  Brandon  was  lost  to  tier. 

Youngashe  was  absent  when  Brandon  retamed 
to  Dra]^n  Court,  and  when  his  host  put  in  an 
appearance  long  after  the  usual  dinner-hoar, 
Brandon  instantly  perceived  a  subdued  excitement 
in  his  manner;  m  fact,  he  was  quite  curioaaly 
elated,  and  laughed  and  talked  more  gaily  than 
usual  daring  dinner,  and  was  obviously  only  wait- 
ing for  the  departure  of  the  servants  to  unburden 
his  soul  of  something  special;  hence  his  friend 
felt  a  little  dull  curiosity  as  to  what  the  news 
might  be.  The  solemn  butler,  who  acted  nsnally 
as  a  moral  wet-blanket,  and  in  whose  magnificent 
presence  his  master  was  wont  "  to  refrain  his  eool 
and  keep  it  low  like  a  weaned  child,"  had  scarcely 
departed  before  Youngashe  pushed  back  his  chur 
from  the  table,  and,  after  taking  a  turn  abont  the 
room  and  staring  absently  at  the  pictures,  came 
up  to  Brandon,  and  lading  his  hand  on  his  shooldff, 
said,  "  Well,  old  boy,  it's  our  last  bachelor  dinner. 
I've  done  it  now ! " 

"  Done  what  ?  "  demanded  Brandon. 

"  Well,  I've  negotiated  a  stiffish  fence.  I— I— 


the  fact  is,  old  man,  I'm  engaged ! "  He  was 
smiling  very  mnch,  and  looking  brightly  at  Bran- 
don as  he  spoke. 

"Indeed/  said  that  gentleman  in  his  coolest 
way,  "and  who  is  the  ha^jpy  woman?  You 
mnst  pardon  me  if  the  rapidity  of  your  action 
has,  metaphorically  speaking,  taken  away  my 
breath." 

"  Yes,  I  can't  help  being  a  little  surprised  my- 
self, now  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  he  returned, 
laughing  and  reddening  a  little  ;  "  but  I  couldn't 
let  you  go  away  to-morrow  without  telling  you. 
I  never  thought  of  bolting  into  the  thing  as  I  did 
to-day — fate,  I  suppose ! 

"Kismet,"  returned  Brandon,  and  he  lit  his 
cigar  solemnly.  "And  the  lady,  my  guileless 
one  P "  he  asKed,  watching  the  curhng  smoke 
clouds  with  a  placid  air. 

•*  Why,  of  course — it's  Ethel — Miss  Comyn," 
returned  Tonngashe,  and  he  began  to  walk  ner- 
vously about  the  room,  making  desperate  but 
futile  attempts  to  smoke  an  uulighted  cigar,  while 
be  continued  his  explanations.  "You  see,  old 
man,  I  went  down  to  the  village  after  you,  and 
when  I  reached  the  vicarage  you  had  already 
vanished." 

"I  came  back  by  the  fields,"  said  Brandon 
briefly. 

"  Ethel  said  you  were  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
her  mother  and  sister,  and  you  left  almost  directly  ; 
she  fancied  you'd  gone  to  meet  them." 

"  The  deuce  she  aid !  "  muttered  Brandon  sotto 
voce. 

"  So— she  was  alone  you  see— and— oh,  hang  it 
all !  I  don't  know  how  it  happened ;  but  I  believe 
I'm  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  county  to-night." 

"  Yes  I  men  in  your  position  always  think  so 
before  they  have  time  to  become  bored  by  the 
affair." 

"  Hang  it,  Brandon  !  I  thought  you  admired 
the  girl  yourself,  and  the  long  and  " 

•*  So  1  do  immensely — pray  don't  excite  your- 
self." 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I  should  never 
have  spoken,  I  think — at  least  I  never  meant  to 
speak  while  you  were  here.  I  had  a  notion  you 
cared  for  her,  and — and  I  wasn't  going  to  stand 
in  your  light — so  I  hung  back." 

"Awfully  considerate  of  you  to  keep  your 
charms  in  the  background  for  my  benefit,"  said 
Brandon  dryly. 

"Eh!  well,  confound  it!"  cried  the  honeat 
young  fellow.  "You  know  what  I  mean— you 
are  above  me  all  round ;  I  felt  afraid  my  only 
recommendation  was  Drayton  Court,  and  1  didn  t 
want  to  be  accepted  for  that.  But  I  find  I  was 
utterly  mistaken.  She  was  surprised  I  ( ver  fan- 
cied it ;  she — she  told  me  so,"  he  said,  hesitating 
a  little.  You  know  I've  never  seen  a  woman  to 
touch  Ethel  anywhere,  it  was  a  case  of  '  love  at 
first  sight,'  only  I  was  afraid  she'd  never  look  at 
me — ^now  she  says  she  cared  all  along — but  she 
wouldn't  encourage  me  a  bit,  just  because  I  wasn't 
poor.  There's  a  fine  nature  for  you !  That 
splendid  girl  has  been  fighting  shy  of  me,  in  spite 
of  her  matchmaking  mother,  on  account  of  my 
possessions.  I  was  quite  amazed  when  I  discovered 
the  truth." 

"  Dear  old  boy,"  said  Brandon  almost  tenderly, 
"I  congratulate  you  very  heartily — in  my  dull 
way,  and  hope  you  may  be  happy— I  doij't  think 
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a  follow  could  easily  be  hipped  with  Miss 
Comyn." 

**  No,"  said  Youngashe,  with  a  glow  of  pride 
lighting  up  his  honest  face.  "  She's  just  the 
cleverest  girl  I  ever  met,  as  well  as  tne  hand- 
somest, it  was  her  cleverness  made  me  think  sne 
was  precisely  the  woman  for  you." 

"  I  assure  you,  Moses,  the  lady  never  had  the 
slightest  penchant  for  a  stupid'  old  fellow  like 
myself,  and  she  and  you  have  my  best  wishes  for 
the  future." 

And  Brandon's  lant  words  at  the  station  next 
morning,  uttered  in  his  most  characteristic  manner, 
were: — 

I  hope,  old  man,  you'll  find  the  whole  thing  a 
brilliant  success,  especially  the  finish  of  that 
ceremony  which  ends  in  *  amazement ;  *  anyway,  I 
trust  you  won't  be  dull,  for  the  best  and  dearest 
old  fellow  in  the  world  deserves  something  better 
than  boredom." 


MISTS. 

BIVER  MISTS. 

WHEN  at  eve  the  river  sleeps. 
Quiet  watch  the  white  mist  keeps. 
Gently  guarding  lest 
Winds  should  break  its  rest. 

Guarding  lest  the  moonlight  wan 
Its  pure  oeauty  might  look  on. 

Or  in  it  stars  behold 

Their  own  lamps  of  gold. 

And  the  water  o'er  its  stones 
'Neath  it  falls  in  sweeter  tones. 

Babbliuf^  in  half  tunes, 

Whispering  mystic  runes. 

And  the  trees  bent  o'er  the  edge 
Whisper  also,  to  the  sedge. 

And  the  water's  plaint 

Groweth  still  more  faint. 

Moon  and  nightwinds  to  enchant 
Come  this  fairest  visitant, 

While  the  dew  fills  up 

Every  bright  flower  cup. 

THE  MIST  IN  TOWir. 

Heavy,  dull  the  mist  comes  down 
Over  all  the  noisy  town, 

D rifling  thick  and  dun 

To  shut  out  the  sun. 

Over  by-way,  lane,  and  street 
Muffling  the  quick  tramp  of  feet 

While  the  cas-lamp  shines. 

In  long  feeble  lines. 

As  through  cauldron's  smoke  might  flit 

Things  of  awful  import,  it- 
Necromancy  strange — 
Works  amazing  change. 

Fairy  thron'd  on  fungus  stool 
Ne'er  knew  charm  so  wonderful. 
Nor  could  witch  conceive 
llow  such  spell  to  weavp. 
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Towera  and  steeples  dimly  loom 
Metamorphosed  by  the  ^loom 

To  the  strangest  things, 

Mad  imaginings. 

Pinnacles  a  crowded  band 
Hang  in  this  weird  wonderland, 

And  ihej  all  have  passed 

Into  genii  vast. 

Monnment,  and  dome  and  spire, 
All  are  changed  to  spirits  dire. 

Crowding  everywhere 

In  the  murky  air. 

ITeath  the  lamps'  eyes  blank  and  blind 
Can  these  be  ot  hnman  kind 

That  grow  np  so  plain, 

Pass,  and  faae  again. 

So  the  mist  floats  over  all 
A  festive  garment  or  a  pall 

As  it  is  defined 

By  man's  changeful  mind. 

Over  love,  joy,  sorrow,  vice, 
Splendour,  squalor,  avarice, 

Over  all  we  can 

Feel  in  being  man. 

T.B.M. 


"THE  PRLNCE  OF  FABLE." 
A  STOBY  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ATALA." 
By  the  Author  of  **  A  Modem  Minister." 


TEITMPU. 

LONDON:  The  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three :  Theatre  Boyal,Covent  Garden 
—Charles  Kemble's  management.  Month,  July — 
evening,  nine  o'clock,  between  the  first  and  second 
acts  of  Semiramide, 

A  house  crowded  to  the  ceiling ;  one  box  only 
vacant^  and  that  the  royal  one;  tastefully  ap- 
pointed in  readiness,  for  Majesty  and  suite  would 
attend  the  performances  that  evening  in  honour 
of  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  ^ 

Great  interest  attached  to  the  event;  this  noble 
diplomatist  had  been  received  with  unusual 
homage,  and  his  visit  throughout  was  marked  by 
an  extraordinary  magnificence.  King  George 
and  his  ministers  vied  in  their  attention  to  the 
di8tinfi;ai8hed  author  of  Aialay  whose  firebrand 

Samphlet,  JDe  Bonaparte  et  dea  Bourbons,  was 
eclared  by  Louis  XVIIJ.  to  have  been  equal  to 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  paving 
the  way  for  the  return  of  his  dynasty  to  the 
throne.  Never  had  our  nation  so  extolled  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  power,  and  had  it  been 
the  monarch  in  person,  greater  reverence  could  not 
have  been  displayed.  Crimson  cloth  and  trap- 
pings of  gold  marked  his  progress  through  the 
city.  The  populace  turned  out  in  their  tens  of 
thousands  to  welcome  the  laureate  of  the  people. 
Good  folk  of  a  loyal  turn  hung  banners  along  the 
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line  of  route.  Pretty  children  strewed  roecs  in 
his  path,  singing  a  composition  from  his  Aiala, 
Dames  of  high  estate  and  the  fairest  daughters 
of  London  presented  him  with  bouquets  of  choice 
flowers.  Complimentarv  addresses  poured  upon 
him,  and  in  every  detail  the  triumph  was  one  of 
intoxicating  completeness.  The  people,  high  and 
low,  were  hysterical  in  their  enthusiasm,  house* 
tops  and  windows  one  range  of  waving  handker- 
chiefs. The  splendid  Arabians  from  the  PaviHon 
stables  were  backed  from  the  thoroughfare,  and 
his  carriage  drawn  by  young  men  of  the  universi- 
ties. A  laurel  crown  in  massive  gold  was 
tendered  to  him  by  the  poets  and  writers  of 
England. 

Chateaubriand  himself  was  not  less  rojal ;  his 
prodigaJity  surpassed  that  of  the  princes  of 
Eastern  fable.  With  his  retinue  were  five  almon- 
ers for  the  proper  distribution  of  his  bounty ;  the 
poor  blessed  his  verv  name,  and  the  pray^fol 
thanks  of  widows  and  orphans  were  as  an  incense 
before  him. 

Every  morning  he  received  in  person  authors, 
artists,  actors,  and  others  of  similar  station, 
whose  means  were  contracted,  whose  Hves  were 
embittered  by  that  direst  foe  to  genius — poverty, 
and  he  helped  them  all. 

One  favourite  pleasure  of  the  Viscount  was  to 
proceed  through  Drnry  Lane,  Covent  €rarden« 
and  the  adjoining  streets  in  a  close  carriage,  at 
twilight>time,  scattering  handfuls  of  silver  amongst 
the  teeming  poor. 

There  was  no  limit  to  his  munificence,  and  suck 
eccentric  liberality  has  never  been  surpassed  by  a 
monarch's  lavish  extravagance. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  nnnsnal  policy  did 
not  lessen  the  favourable  opinion  in  which  the 
minister  of  the  French  Court  was  already  esteemed. 
Upon  the  night  in  question,  the  vast  patient 
crowd  without  the  theatre  was  not  collected  to 
cheer  the  king,  any  more  than  the  large  eoncoarae 
within  was  assembled  to  listen  to  the  opera,  fresh 
though  it  was  to  the  English  people. 

The  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  was  the  attrac- 
tion. 

Conservatories  had  yielded  of  their  choicest  upon 
the  occasion ;  all  the  circle  was  one  splendid  shower 
of  bloom,  intermixed  with  gems  and  plumes,  and 
rich  silks  and  satins,  and  the  dead  radiance  of 
gold.  A  more  brilliant  gathering  could  not  have 
been  brought  together. 

Topics  of  interest  to  talk  over  between  the  acts : 
Not  a  month  before,  the  king  had  presented  the 
British  Museum  with  his  father's  library — a  stroke 
of  policy  very  like  that  of  my  Lord  Cardinal  in 
the  Hampton  afiEair — and  the  Exchequer  had 
granted  forty  thousand  pounds  to  build  a  new 
winff  for  its  reception.  John  Philip  Kemble's 
deaui  had  caused  widespread  regret,  and  propor- 
tic  nate  gossip  in  fashionable  circles.  John  Jervis, 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  had  also  passed  from  among 
his  compeers ;  and  Mrs.  Radcliffc,  the  fayoont« 
ro  man  cist,  who  had  so  often  sat  in  this  house  to 
applaud  the  old  artists.  Conversation  was  also 
brisk  upon  the  Dublin  scandal,  where  tlie  Marouis 
of  Wellesley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had 
been  hissed  and  pelted  by  an  audience.  But, 
eventually,  all  the  talk  gave  place  to  the  one  topio 
of  present  interest — the  grand  theme  of  the 
evening — the  approaching  arrival  of  the  celebritv. 

Not  a  few  notabilities  in  that  assembly.  Is 
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yonder  box  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning,  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State ;  the  beauti- 
ful blonde  beside  him,  his  niece,  an  Irish  heiress ; 
the  fine-featured  young  man  pushing  aside  the 
lace,  his  son,  Charles  J(mn ;  the  elderly  gentleman 
behind,  their  friend,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  the  next  box  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  party, 
eminently  select,  and  sitting  far  back,  with  vigorous 
use  of  the  plain  black  fan. 

Further  on,  Percy  Clinton,  Viscount  Strang- 
fordy  British  Ambassador  at  the  Sublime  Forte ; 
yviih  him  Sir  Eichard  Goodwin  Keats,  Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Opposite,  Joseph  Hume,  the  member  for  the 
Montrose  burghs. 

Upon  the  same  tier,  Lord  Francis  Leveson- 
Gower,  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  and  Lord  Welles- 
ley;  and,  near  these.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburgf,  with  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans,  and 
the  distinguished  Marie  Thdrbse,  Princess  of 
Orleans. 

A  group  of  Frenchmen  present,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  tne  illustrious  visitor,  were  the  subject  of 
interested  remark.  Victor-Marie  Hugo,  Alphonse 
Lamartine,  the  Marquis  de  JoufEroj,and  Francois- 
Pierre  Guizot;  and  in  the  contiguous  division, 
Honord  de  Balzac,  Pierre  Jean  de  B^ranger,  Jules 
Michelet,  Am^d^e  Thierry,  and  Eugene  Scribe,  and 
one  or  two  other  famous  Frenchmen ;  a  character- 
istic group  of  observant  reflective  Parisians  it 
composed. 

Another  point  of  interest  was  the  box  of  Mrs. 
Siddons ;  that  resplendent  creature  never  dazzled 
xnore  effectually.  Few  of  those  watching  her  with 
so  admiring  a  scrutiny  imagined  how  closely  her 
distinguishing  trait  of  goodness  had  been  allied 
-with  the  distmguished  guest  of  the  evening. 

With  her  might  be  seen  Thomas  Moore,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Eobert  Southey,  and  Thomas  Camp- 
bell. 

Near  by  was  the  box  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  adjoin- 
ing  which  that  of  Earl  Grey,  who  with  Lords 
Brougham  and  Lansdowne,  and  young  Macaulay 
fresh  from  Cambridge,  busily  conversed  upon  the 
startling  issues  of  the  current  number  of  the 
Journal  dea  Dehats, 

Highly  representative  was  a  box  upon  the 
second  tier,  where  Rogers,  Hallam,  and  John 
Wilson  formed  a  little  tea-table  set  of  their  own. 

All  round  the  house  were  seen  those  familiar 
by  wealth,  position,  genius,  high  birth,  and  rare 
beauty ;  the  very  flower  of  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
It  was  the  most  glittering  night  in  the  annals  of 
the  house,  one  of  those  triumph  times  that  comes 
so  seldom,  and  the  passage-way  to  which  has  been 
so  often  paved  with  poverty,  with  sorrow,  sighs, 
and  tears. 

Eagerly  was  the  Royal  box  watched.  There, 
if  nothing  prevented,  those  who  bad  never  seen 
Chateaubriand  would  see  him  that  night. 

A  quiver — a  hush — a  thrill— all  the  circles  are 
astir,  fans  are  laid  down,  pocket  handkerchiefs 
cease  to  flutter,  no  one  speaks  above  a  whisper,  all 
eyes  are  directed  towards  the  Royal  box. 

One  impulse,  and  that  of  intense  curiosity  and 
eagerness,  animates  the  house  :  the  musicians  take 
slant  looks  upward,  and  patrons  of  the  uppermost 
gallery  lean  over  to  the  imminent  risk  of  toppling, 
und  yet  an  usher  of  the  house  had  but  opened  one 
of  the  double  doors  that  at  the  period  flanked  the 
Boyal  box. 
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Then  another  gentleman  appeared,  also  con- 
nected with  the  house,  wearing  plain  evening  dress, 
and  looking  altogether  very  suave,  and  as  duly 
impressed  by  the  weight  ana  dignity  of  the  occas- 
sion  ;  and  yet  a  third^  in  attendance  upon  this  one, 
who  flustered  about  with  the  enamel  and  gilt  chairs, 
a^iusted  the  tapestry  and  lace,  and  stood  on  one 
side  for  another  purple-coated,  gilt-buttoned, 
highly  fussy  personage,  who  spread  out,  with 
infinite  care,  a  satin  programme  upon  the  velvet 
pile  in  front ;  these  made  way  for  a  very  long- 
countenanced,  clerical-like  Master  of  Ceremonies 
on  behalf  of  the  other  side,  who  seriously  walked 
once  round  the  box,  looked  at  himself  in  the 
mirror,  appeared  frightened,  and  walked  out 
again.  Tnen  the  great  Mr.  Kemble  himself,  who, 
with  a  considerable  show  of  immensity,  advanced 
to  see  that  all  was  in  apple-pie  order,  and  departed 
closely  followed  by  the  retainers.  Some,  too  en- 
thusiastic, produced  a  small  cheer ;  this  died  from 
lack  of  encouragement,  and  breathless  quietude 
again  prevailed. 

Then,  with  no  other  forewarning,  the  Royal 
party  arrived. 

Two  loids  in  waiting  preceded  his  Majesty  King 
George  lY.,  with  whom  was  an  attendant  noble- 
man ;  two  French  gentlemen,  in  attendance  upon 
his  Excellency  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Vis- 
count de  Chateaubriand,  followed  by  his  private 
attendant ;  the  Prince  William,  with  an  attending 
gentleman;  two  other  members  of  the  Court 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  three  gentlemen  in 
attendance  having  withdrawn,  the  doors  of  the 
box  were  softly  closed. 

The  King,  half-way  towards  the  front  of  the 
box,  stood,  at  his  robust  height,  and  took  a  swift, 
keen  glance  round  the  house. 

Nearly  all  present  were  known  to  him;  he 
seemed  a  trifling  degree  annoyed  at  the  limited 
homage  evoked  bv  his  presence,  and  withdrew  to 
the  shadow  of  the  curtain;  the  very  common- 
place face  and  somewhat  vulgar  person  were  too 
intimately  known  to  his  subjects  to  arouse  any 
excitement.  The  Prince  next  came  to  view.  It 
was  a  well-bred  crowd,  an  audience  of  the  ultra- 
fastidious,  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  be  put  off 
with  the  distant  cousinship  of  royalty;  these  had, 
if  anything,  been  a  little  too  common  to  the 
nation. 

But  there  was  one  present  who  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  the  same  breath,  and  when,  quite 
by  the  inevitable  grace  of  seating  himself  between 
the  Princes,  the  hero  of  the  evening  came  to  view, 
one  of  the  most  hearty  cheers  ever  heard  within  a 
building  broke  as  by  a  signal  from  the  assembly ; 
it  would  have  been  mock  modesty  to  have  ignored 
that,  and  the  King  himself  gracefully  requested 
Chateaubriand  to  acknowledge  it.  Bowing  first 
to  the  Sovereign,  the  Ambassador  of  France  next 
advanced  a  Dace  or  two  and  stood  before  the 
people,  who  broke  forth  once  more  in  a  cordial, 
inspiriting  greeting ;  then,  with  a  hand  upon  his 
heart,  the  author  of  Atala  bowed  low  before  the 
English.  One  hears  but  by  tradition  of  the 
elegance  of  this  gesture,  natural  to  the  ancien 
r/gimc,  in  which  all  the  grace  and  exquisite  polish 
of  the  Courts  of  every  age  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated ;  never  master  of  this  finest  of  the  fine  arts 
surpassed  the  Prince  of  Fable.  There  was  uo  much 
devotion,  homage  and  honour  in  the  attitude,  all 
the  house  was  complimented ;  and  it  was  not  the 
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litter  of  the  diamonds  upon  his  breast  that 
azzled,  or  the  grand  pensive  face  before  which 
Europe  stood  charmed,  it  was  the  pure  fresh  genius 
that  nad  caught  the  heart  of  the  people. 

And  of  all  that  crowded  house  the  eyes  of  the 
poet  singled  the  most  shadowy  and  obscure  of  the 
boxes,  high  up,  and  veiled  by  drawn  curtains.  In 
a  glance  he  had  penetrated  the  seclusion,  seen  the 
beauty  so  unlike  any  in  the  house,  heightened  by 
the  sable  garments  of  her  widowhood;  he  knew 
her  in  an  instant,  after  all  the  lapse  of  years, 
although  two  handsome  sons,  grown  to  man's 
estate,  were  paying  her  fond  attention,  one  adjust- 
ing the  fall  of  woollen  lace  upon  her  shoulders,  the 
other  handing  her  refreshment.  The  eyes  of 
master  and  pupil  met,  and  since  the  days  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Heloise  no  secret  recognition  ever  thrilled 
two  hearts  as  on  this  night. 

Both  were  chan^fed.  He  had  gained  the  summit 
of  all  ambition.  She  was  Lady  Sutton,  the  widow 
of  Admiral  Sutton ;  and  lookmg  back  upon  that 
dream-time  in  the  Suffolk  woods,  as  to  a  dim  era 
of  some  previous  state,  it  all  came  back  so  vividly 
with  its  beauty  and  blinding  pain,  its  music  of 
voice,  far,  oh,  so  far  above  this  music,,  she  grew 
faint  and  pale,  her  sons  thought  she  was  ill,  and 
aware  of  her  delicate  health,  sought  to  persuade 
her  to  depart. 

Taking  his  scat,  the  Yiscount  caught  Mrs. 
Siddons  observing  him  with  an  expression  half- 
droll,  half  ironic,  and  he  bowed  to  the  famous 
tragedienne  with  the  deference  he  entertained  from 
the  first  to  the  last. 


A  BUNDLE  OP  TRIOLETS. 
I. 

ONE  weary  winter  evening 
Is  sweeter  than  a  summer  day. 
For  then  I  heard  Aglaia  sing 
One  weary  winter  evening. 
What  wonder  since  so  sweet  a  thing 

Could  turn  December  into  May 
One  weary  winter  evening 
Is  sweeter  than  a  summer  d.«y  ? 

ir. 

The  sea  on  the  beach 

Flung  the  foam  of  its  ire. 
We  watched  without  speech 

The  eea  on  the  beach. 
And  we  clung  each  to  each 

As  the  tempest  shrilled  higher, 
And  the  sea  on  the  beach^ 

Flung  the  foam  of  its  ire. 

III. 

I  saw  her  shadow  on  the  grass 

That  day  we  walked  together. 
Across  the  field  where  the  pond  was 

I  saw  her  shadow  on  the  grass. 
And  now  I  sigh  and  say,  alas ! 

That  e*er  in  summer  weather 
I  saw  her  shadow  on  the  grass 

That  day  we  walked  together, 


IV. 

Hope  bowed  his  head  in  sleep : 

Ah  me  and  welaway ! 
Although  I  cannot  weep 

Hope  bowed  his  head  in  sleep. 
The  heavj  hours  creep : 

When  IS  the  break  of  day  ? 
Hope  bowed  his  head  in  sleep. 

Ah  me  and  welaway ! 


When  Love  is  once  dead 

Who  shall  awake  him  P 
Bitter  our  bread 

When  Love  is  once  dead  : 
His  comforts  are  fled. 

His  favours  forsake  him. 
When  love  is  once  dead 

Who  shall  awake  him  ? 

VI. 

Love  is  a  swallow 

Flitting  with  spring. 
Though  we  would  follow 

Love  is  a  swallow. 
All  his  vows  hollow. 

Then  let  us  sing. 
Love  is  a  swallow 

Flitting  with  spring. 

The  heat  is  like  a  flaming  clond 

Spread  ont  upon  the  plains  below. 
Where  jarring  grasshoppers  are  loud 

The  heat  is  like  a  flaming  cloud. 
The  slender  stems  ai'e  bnmt  and  bowed. 

Earth  pants,  yet  merry-make  we,  though 
The  heat  is  like  a  flaming  cloud 

Spread  out  upon  the  plains  below. 

VIII. 

The  man  who  carves  on  cherry-stones 

Would  make  the  neatest  tnolets. 
What  dainty  sleight  of  skill  atones 

The  man  who  carves  on  cherry-stones ! 
On  '  one  clear  harp  of  divers  tones ' 

With  fingers  fine  that  nothing  frets. 
The  man  who  carves  on  cherry-stones 

Would  make  the  neatest  triolets. 

ARTUCa  SYUONS. 


THE  WEINSTADT  PROFESSOR. 

BY  A.NNKTTE  CALTU&OP 

THE  sudden  death,  one  July  morning,  of  old 
Professor  Kratzer,  made  a  considerable  stir  in 
his  native  town  of  Weinstadt,  in  South  Germany. 
He  left  behind  him  a  lar^^e  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  deplore  his  loss,  but  he  also  left 
— and  to  this  fact  may  mainly  be  attributed  the 
excitement  consequent  on  his  decease — a  Taeancy 
in  the  staff  of  i)rofes8orfl  at  the  Grand  Dncal 
College.  The  question  who  was  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor Kratzer  in  the  Chair  of  Natural  Science, 
filled  by  him  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  absorbed 
the  Weinstiidtian  mind— a  mind  at  all  times  keenly 
alive  to  topics  of  educational  interest. 


THE  WEINSTADT  PROFESSOR. 
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AmoDff  the  local  celebrities  who  attended  the 
professor  s  funeral  was  the  Minister  of  War,  or, 
to  give  him  his  full  title,  the  Herr  Kriegsminister 
von  Tellenbach.  He  was  a  young,  good-looking 
man,  with  a  tall,  vigorous  frame,  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, waving  brown  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  a 
long,  dark  moustache.  His  face  would  have  been 
still  more  handsome  but  for  a  disfiguring  scar  on 
one  cheek — reminiscence  of  university  days  of 
duelling. 

When  the  service  was  over,  Von  Tellenbach, 
having  exchanged  greetings  with  sundry  of  his 
neighbours  who  were  present  at  the  grave,  turned 
into  the  dusty  road  leading,  between  vineyards, 
from  the  cemetery  to  the  town.  Ho  had  come 
afoot,  and  he  trusted  to  the  same  means  of 
locomotion  to  effect  his  return. 

"  Guten  Tag,  Herr  Kriegsminister/*  said  a  voice 
in  his  ear.  Turning,  he  found  himself  addressed 
by  an  individual  of  his  acquaintance — a  short, 
stout  man,  with  grey  hair,  a  red  face,  and  small 
round  grey  eyes. 

Von  Tellenbach  responded  shortly;  his  pro- 
verbial geuiality  was  not  always  proof  against  a 
sense  of  his  own  importance. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  have  heard,  Herr 
Kriegsmiuister,"  went  on  the  first  speaker,  **that 
I  have  applied  for  Herr  Kratzer*8  place  at  the 
college  ?  " 

"  Yo2i  have  applied !  The  emphasis  was  not 
flattering.  Von  Tellenbach's  companion,  Horr 
Moser,  gained  a  scanty  livelihocd  by  giving 
lessons,  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  at  second-rate 
schools  in  the  town.  It  struck  Von  Tellenbach 
as  presumptuous  that  he  should  aspire  to  fill  so 
important  a  position  as  that  hitherto  occupied  by 
Professor  Kratzer.  Herr  Moser  had  not  impressed 
the  discerning  among  his  acquaintances  with  any 
high  regard  for  his  qualities,  intellectual  or  moral. 
He  bore  the  character  of  a  tyrant  in  his  own  house 
—  his  wife's  habitually  woebegone  expression 
confirming  the  report — and  his  mental  acquire- 
ments had  their  very  distinct  limits. 

"Yes,  gnddiger  Herr.  The  appointment  is 
nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duke,  but 
your  influence  with  His  Highness  is  well  known, 
and  if  I  may  count  on  your  support,  T  " 

**I  can  make  no  promises,"  interrupted  Von 
Tellenbach.  "Why!  I  don't  know  yet  what 
candidates  are  in  the  field." 

"There  will  be  few  local  candidates,  Herr 
Kriegsminister.  My  most  formidable  opponent 
is  an  Emil  Braun,  from  Bonn.  But  as  he  is  a 
stranger  here,  I  thought  *' 

"  I  can  make  no  promises,  I  say.  But " — in  a 
tone  suggestive  of  dismissal — **  I  will  think  over 
the  matter." 

"A  thousand  thanks." 

"With  the  scanty  crumbs  of  comfort  afforded  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  man's  future  thoughts 
the  aspirant  was  forced  to  content  himself.  He 
walked  ou  in  silence— his  spirits  sinking  rather 
low— till  the  Ludwig  Strasse  was  reached,  at  the 
further  end  of  which  Von  Tellenbach  lived.  The 
street  was  in  the  best  part  of  the  town ;  it  led  to 
the  wide  Platz,  where  were  trees  and  fountains, 
and  the  Grand  Ducal  palace,  and  where  a  military 
band  played  twice  daily — but  its  appearance  was 
rather  picturesque  than  imposing.  Its  houses 
and  shops,  by  no  means  uniform  in  date,  were  of 
M  sizes  i^nd  fiishions.   The  Ludwig  Strasse  was 


narrow,  and  it  lay  in  deep  shadow  on  this  sultry 
July  day.  Just  as  the  two  men  entered  the  8tre<*t, 
they  were  passed  by  a  young  girl,  shabbily  dressed 
in  a  brown  stuff  gown  and  a  broad-brimmed 
white  straw  hat.  Sno  carried  a  roll  of  music  in 
her  hand.  The  girl  was  singularly  pretty,  with 
fair  hair,  a  delicate  complexion,  deep  grey,  rather 
sad  eyes,  and  long,  dark  lashes- 

Here  Moser  doffed  his  hat  with  a  flourish. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Fraulein  ? "  asked  Von 
Tellenbach,  in  a  tone  of  quick  interest.  He  him- 
self knew  the  girl  well  by  sight.  She  had  a 
lodging  over  a  tailor's  shop,  just  opposite  his  own 
rooms.  Morning  by  morning  he  watched  for  her 
face  to  appear  in  the  window,  with  the  green  box 
of  mignionette  on  the  sill,  above  the  painted  name 
of  "Karl  Hundt,  Schneider."  The  pretty  sad 
face  touched  his  fancy.  Sometimes  Von  Tellen- 
bach went  so  far  as  to  tell  himself  that  his  heart, 
not  only  his  fancy,  had  been  touched ;  and  once, 
when  he  was  in  a  sentimental  mood — as  what 
true  German  is  not  sometimes  P — he  was  struck, 
when  turning  over  a  copy  in  the  original  of  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  a  play  then  in  conrse  of  representa- 
tion in  German  at  the  Weinstadt  theatre,  with  a 
new  sense  of  the  force  of  the  lines,  in  which 
Phoebe,  referring  to  a  **  saw  "  of  Marlowe's,  then 
lately  dead,  says : 

"  Dead  shepbfird,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might, 
Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  ai  first  sight  t  ** 

**  What  is  the  Fraulein's  name,  and  how  do  you 
come  to  know  her  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  Fraulein  Paraquin,  Herr  Minister; 
she  gives  music  lessons  in  some  half-dozen  schools 
and  families  in  the  town.  I  met  her  the  other 
day  at  Frau  Steinacker's,  where  I  am  delivering 
a  course  of  science  lectures  to  the  first  class.  I 
heard  that  the  Fraulein  is  an  orphan,  of  a  good 
Bavarian  family,  and  that  she  came  to  Weinstadt 
by  the  advice  of  Frau  Steinacker,  who  was  a 
friend  of  her  mother's.  The  Frau  has  given  her 
many  useful  introductions  :  already  the  girl  has  a 
fair  number  of  pupils,  and  she  is  engaged  to  play 
for  the  Baronin  von  Miihlraann's  dance  on  the 
18th." 

"  For  the  Baronin's  dance !  "  Von  Tellenbach's 
face  lighted.  Of  course,  he  had  been  invited  to 
the  dance.  Young,  good-looking,  influential, 
wealthy,  and  a  bachelor,  he  was  greatly  in  request 
at  the  Kaffee  Visiles  and  evening  parties  of  the 
neighbournood.  With  the  Baronin^von  Miihl- 
mann — a  lady  whose  position  in  \Veinstadtian 
society  was,  in  her  own  estimation,  second  only 
to  that  of  tho  Grand  Duchess — he  was  supreme 
favourite;  and  the  Baronin^s  three  daughters-— 
lively,  comeljr  maidens,  with  expectations  of  sub- 
stantial dowries — always  welcomed  the  Herr  Krieg- 
minister  with  unstinting  recognition  of  his  high 
claims  to  social  consideration. 

At  the  op<^n  door  of  a  tall  stone  house,  many 
stories  high,  the  two  men  parted.  Von  Tellenbach 
made  his  way  up  the  broad  staircase,  common  to 
all  the  occupants  in  the  house,  to  his  rooms  on  the 
first  etage.  He  was  soon  seated — cigar  in  mouth 
and  newspaper  in  hand — ^in  an  easy  chair,  by  the 
window  of  a  large,  well-appointed  room,  with  a 
polished  floor,  a  stove,  well- stocked  book -shelves, 
a  writing-table,  and  a  number  of  high -backed  oak 
chairs.  From  his  post  of  observation,  his  eyes 
often  wandered  from  the  printed  columns  towards 
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the  window  over  the  tailor's  shop.  Presently,  he 
saw  a  yoang  manj  with  a  thin,  stooping  figure, 
high  shoulders,  a  pale  face,  and  longish  fair  nair, 
enter  Hundt's)  shop.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
stranger's  face  appeared,  with  that  of  Fraulein 
Paraquin,  above  the  box  of  mignionette.  The 
unusual  presence  disturbed  Von  ^ellenbach.  The 
Fraulein  had  few  visitors ;  her  neighbour  could 
not  remember  ever  seeing  a  gentleman  in  her  room 
before.  Who  was  the  stranger  ?  And  yet — Vou 
Tellenbach  rose  and  shook  himself,  with  a  smile 
at  his  own  curiosity — his  identity  was  a  matter  of 
small  importance.  The  War  Minister  changed 
his  dress,  walked  to  a  restaurant  in  the  Wilbelm 
Platz,  where  he  supped — all  the  world  dines  at 
mid-day  in  Weinstadt— on  green  corn  soup, 
sausages,  and  savsrkrautt  chicken  and  lettuce, 
cheese  of  strange  hue  and  taste,  and  a  bottle  of 
Riidesheim — and  then  went  off  to  the  theatre, 
where  the  German  representation,  already  men- 
tioned, of  "  Wie  es  eneh  gefallt  ** — As  You  Like 
It " — was  to  be  given.  The  Grand  Duke  honoured 
the  performance  with  his  presence ;  he  soon  espied 
Von  Tellenbach,  and  sent  for  the  War  Minister  to 
bis  box.  His  Highness  was  a  well-known  patron 
of  the  drama ;  he  followed  the  play  with  critical 
interest,  but  his  attention  was  occasionally  allowed 
to  wander  from  the  occupants  of  the  stage  to  the 
occupants  of  the  house. 

"  That's  a  pretty  girl  in  the  front  row  of  the 
first  gallery,"  said  the  Grand  Duke,  in  an  under- 
tone, to  Von  Tellenbach,  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
livery, by  the  melancholy  Jaques,  of  the  famous 
speech  on  the  Seven  Ages. 

Von  Tellenbach  looked  round.  In  the  |)08ition 
indicated  sat  the  Fjaulein  Paraquin;  with  her 
was  her  visitor  of  that  afternoon.  On  nearer  view, 
the  stranger  was  discovered  to  have  a  plain  but 
a  clever  and  attractive  face.  His  mild  blue  eyes 
were  weakened  by  study;  his  face  was  very 
pale,  his  features  irregular,  his  expression  shy 
and  pre-occupied.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
young  man  was  on  intimate  terms  with  his  com* 
panion.  It  occurred  to  Von  Tellenbach  that  he 
might  possibly  be  her  brother,  and  the  idea  was 
consolatory;  but  one  fact  militated  against  its 
full  acceptance ;  there  was  no  resemblance  sug- 
gestive of  kinship  between  the  Fraulein  and  the 
stranger. 

The  play  went  briskly  on.  Pictorial  art  was 
less  lavishly  displayed  than  on  the  English  stage, 
but  dramatic  art  had  worthy  exponents.  Bosa- 
lind,  especially,  was  delightfully  portrayed;  the 
representation  was  declared,  by  the  appreciative 
Grand  Duke,  to  be  "  ganz  reizendJ* 

At  length  the  curtain  fell,  and  the  audience 
made  their  way  out  of  the  theatre.  Von  Tellen- 
bach was  delayed  by  gracious  parting  speeches 
from  the  Grand  Duke.  Fraulein  Paraquin  and 
her  companion  had  left  the  house  before  he  was 
released.  At  the  outer  door  the  War  Minister 
knocked  against  Ilerr  Moser,  and  was  nodding 
good-night  in  lofty  fashion,  when  a  thought 
struck  him,  and  he  paused.  "  You  seem  to  know 
every  one,"  he  said  carelessly.  "  Can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  gentleman — you  saw  him,  I  sup- 
pose— who  was  with  Fraulein  Paraquin  this 
evening  ?  " 

Moser*s  countenance  clouded.  "  Yes,  gnadiger 
Herr  Minister,"  he  eaid,  **  I  have  just  heard  the 
gentleman  is  Emil  Braun,  from  13ouu,  who  is 


offering  himself  for  the  vacant  jx)8t  at  the  col- 
lege.   He  arrived  in  Weinstadt  this  afternoon." 

Braun !  an  individual  so  named  conld  not  be 
brother  of  an  unmarried  lady  named  Paraquin. 
Dismissing  his  theory  and  Herr  Moser  together, 
Von  Tellenbach  moved  off  with  a  short "  Gut^ 
Nacht.** 

A  new  theory  soon  took  the  place  of  Von 
Tellenbach'e  first  surmise.  On  the  next  day  Herr 
Braun *s  visit  to  the  Lndwig  Strasse  was  repeated. 
On  the  next  day,  and  on  the  next,  he  came  again. 
"  Herr  Braun  is  betrothed  to  the  Fraulein,"  sail 
Von  Tellenbach  to  himselC  "  The  matter  is  do 
business  of  mine,  but  some  one  should  represent 
it  to  the  Fraulein  in  its  true  light.  The  girl  is 
without  a  chaperone ;  these  constant  visits  may 
compromise  her — poor  child." 

So  matters  stood  when  the  day  arrived  for  the 
Baronin's  dance.  The  Baronin  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a  magnate  in  Weinstadt  society;  her  partieit, 
given  in  a  picturesque  wooden  bouse  just  outside 
the  town,  with  large,  low,  old-fashioned  rooms 
and  lattice  windows,  were  always  well  attended. 
On  this  evening,  the  guests  were  more  than 
usually  numerous ;  among  the  first  arrivals  came 
Herr  Kriegsminister  von  Tellenbach. 

The  Baronin — a  portly  dame  with  a  round 
face,  a  high  color,  and  binght  black  eyes — flitted 
from  group  to  group  of  her  guests,  to  provide 
partners  for  would-be  dancers,  to  promote  con- 
versation, and  to  receive  from  the  most  intimate 
of  her  lady  friends  loudly  whispered  compliments 
on  the  re-decoration  and  general  reconstruction 
of  her  dress  of  vivid  blue  silk,  which  had  done 
duty  on  many  previous  festive  occasions. 

At  the  piano  sat  Fraulein  Paraquin,  looking 
very  pretty  and  shy,  in  a  well-worn  black  sik 
dress,  with  old-fashioned  pearl  ornaments. 

Dance  succeeded  dance.  At  last  supper  was 
announced ;  new  duties  devolved  on  Uie  nostess, 
who  looked  about  her  soHcitous  for  the  fitting 
distribution  of  her  guests.  •*  Herr  Kriegsmin- 
ister, will  you  take  "  she  began,  and  suddenly 

broke  off.  *'  Ach,**  she  said,  **  the  Herr  is  engaged 
already  ;  he  is  offering  his  arm  to  Fraulein  Para- 
quin, the  Dianist.  How  kind  of  him  to  choose  the 
Fraulein.* 

The  Baronin*3  tone  was  not  in  full  hamionj 
with  her  professed  appreciation  of  Von  Tellen- 
bach *s  kinaness ;  she  glanced  a  little  thoughtfully 
towards  her  daughter  Maria,  who,  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  was  generally  to  be  seen  in  close 
proximity  with  the  Herr  Minister. 

For  Von  Tellenbach  the  event  of  the  evening 
had  come.  A  look  of  proud  satisfaction  was  on  his 
handsome  face  as  he  bent  his  head  over  his  com- 
panion. As  for  Anna  Paraquin,  she  was  visibly 
tluttcrod.  Maria  von  Miiblmann  had  introduce*! 
Von  Tellenbach  to  her  at  his  own  request ;  she 
knew  him  well  by  sight,  and  he  seemed  to  her  a  very 
illustrious  and,  consequently,  a  very  formidaUtj 
person  indeed.  All  at  once  she  became  painfully 
conscious  of  the  shabbiness  of  her  dress,  and  of 
the  presence,  on  one  shoe,  of  a  conspicaoas  patch. 

Von  Tellenbach  led  Anna  into  a  pannelled 
room,  down  A\hich  were  arranged  plentifollr 
supplied  supper  tables.  He  found  her  a  place  at 
a  side  table,  by  an  open  window,  through  which 
the  sweet  scent  of  flowers  came  from  a  garden 
dimly  seen  in  the  indistinct  light. 

The  War  Minister  did  his  best  to  interest  hti 
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companion,  and  in  such  an  endeavour  he  seldom 
stopped  short  of  success.  He  was  a  polished  man 
of  the  world,  gifted  vrith  talents,  over  which  his 
presence  of  mmd — outcome  of  varied  experience — 
li;ave  him  full  command.  His  manner  towards 
Anna  was  full  of  deference,  and  yet  so  easy  and 
winninpr,  that  it  could  not  ultimately  fail,  to  set 
her  at  her  ease.  Presently,  she  even  began  to  open 
conversation  for  herself.  Then  Von  Tellenbach 
proved  as  pood  a  listener  as  he  was  a  talker.  Ihe 
f^rl  told  him  of  her  schooldays  at  Geisenheim,  a 
little  village  on  the  Rhine,  of  her  only  brother, 
who  had  been  an  assistant  professor  at  Heidelberg, 
of  her  mother's  death  and  of  her  flight  to 
Weinstadt. 

Yon  Tellenbach's  cantivation  was  complete. 
Already  he  mentallv  declared  himself  a  suitor  for 
the  Franlein's  hana.  He  knew  that  her  social 
position— to  say  nothing  of  her  pecuniary  standing 
— was  inferior  to  his  own.  But  he  told  himself 
that  his  position  was  sufficiently  assured  to  allow 
him  the  exercise  of  his  own  taste  in  the  choice  of 
a  wife. 

The  name  of  Emil  Braun  did  not  pass  Anna's 
lips,  and  Yon  Tellenbach  found  no  way,  without 
appearing  undulv  inquisitive,  of  deciding  the 
question  of  her  relationship  to  the  stranger.  Truth 
to  tell,  he  was  content,  in  his  present  neighbour- 
hood, to  ignore  altogether  the  fact  of  Emil  Braun's 
existence. 

**  I  am  very  fortunate  to  have  found  employ- 
ment BO  rea<uly  in  Weinstadt,"  the  girl  said  in 
ber  gentle  voice.  "  Frau  Steinacker  is  verv  good ; 
she  has  introduced  me  to  many  pupils,  and  " 

Yon  Tellenbach  pushed  away  his  plate ;  he  was 
bendinff  forward  in  his  chair,  his  hands  clasped 
across  nis  knee,  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  Anna's 
face. 

**  It  is  we  in  Weinstadt  who  are  fortunate,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  too  eager  for  one  of 
purely  conventional  compliment.  I  only  wish 
that  it  were  in  my  power,  as  it  is  in  that  of  Frau 
Steindcker,  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

Anna  lifted  her  eyes  quickly ;  her  face  flushed ; 
her  hps  moved.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  tbat  she 
was  about  to  test  the  value  of  her  companion's 
protestations.  But,  after  a  pause,  she  only  said, 
*'  hh  danke  eehr,*'  in  a  tone  of  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

Just  then  there  was  a  general  move  from  the 
supper  table,  and  the  Barunin  came  bustling  up. 

Are  you  ready,  Fraulein  P  "  she  asked ;  aud  there 
was — or  so  Anna  thought— an  unusual  sharpness 
in  her  voice.  "  The  young  people  are  asking  for  a 
waltz." 

Von  Tellenbach  rose,  with  evident  reluctance, 
and  offered  the  girl  his  arm.  But  before  he  had 
reached  the  piano,  a  fan  was  laid,  with  a  light 
touch,  upon  Anna's  arm.  "  Let  me  play  this  one 
waltz,  and  do  you  dance,  Fraulein,"  said  Maria 
von  Miihlmann  s  good-natured  voice. 

In  a  few  minutes  Anna  was  whirling  round  the 
room  as  Yon  Tellenbach's  partner.  When  she 
returned  to  the  piano,  her  cheeks  were  aglow  with 
the  unwonted  exertion,  and  the  remembrance  of 
certain  words  and  looks  which  had  formed  part  of 
ber  unwonted  experience. 

That  ni^ht,  Anna  Faraquin  slept  fitfully; 
strains  of  music,  the  sound  of  a  deep,  low,  tender 
voice  haunted  her  dreams. 

Yon  Tellenbach,  on  the  contrary,  slept  well,  and 


woke  in  excellent  spirits.  Anna  set  off  early  in 
the  morninff  for  Frau  Steinacker's,  and  he  greeted 
her  from  nis  window  with  an  elaborate  bow. 
When  he  returned  in  the  afternoon  to  his  room 
his  first  glance  was  towards  the  window  over  Karl 
Hundt's  shop. 

He  had  not  been  home  half  an  hour  when  a  card 
bearing  the  name  Emil  Braun  was  brought  to 
him,  and  its  proprietor  followed  closely  on  the 
servant's  heels.  Yon  Tellenbach  looked  up  in  sud- 
den dissatisfation :  an  unwelcome  suspicion  of 
the  nature  of  the  stranger's  errand  occurred  to 
him. 

Herr  Braun  was  shabbily  dressed  in  threadbare 
black,  an  anxious  look  was  on  his  pale  face,  and 
in  his  mild  eyes ;  he  crushed  a  soft  black  felt  hat 
nervously  in  his  hand. 

Yon  Tellenbach  rose.  "  Please  be  seated,"  he 
said,  with  a  formal  little  bow. 

Braun  drew  forward  one  of  the  high-baoked  oak 
chairs.  The  sound  which  it  made  on  the  polished 
floor  seemed  to  startle  him;  evidently  he  was 
highly  nervous. 

Yon  Tellenbach,  who  had  resumed  his  seat  by 
the  window,  and  was  lounging  back,  his  legs 
crossed,  and  the  palms  of  his  hands  together, 
watched  him  curiously. 

**Oan  I  do  anything  for  youP"  heasked  at  length, 
a  little  impatientljjr,  as  time  went  on  and  the 
visitor  showed  no  sign  of  disclosing  his  errand. 

Braun  turned  over  his  hat  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
its  lining.  I  must  apologize  for  my  intrusion, 
Herr  Kriegsminister,"  he  said.  "  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  fellow  students  at  the  university  but 
for  " 

**  Were  we  fellow  students  ?  "  asked  Yon  Tellen- 
bach, looking  full  at  his  visitor.  "  Braun  "  was  a 
common  name,  and  had  not,  as  yet,  called  up  any 
especial  reminiscence. 

**  I  don't  wonder  that  you  have  forgotten  me ; 
we  were  not  in  the  same  set,"  Braun  answered 
humbly.    "But  " 

The  stranger's  nervous  manner  helped  Yon 
Tellenbach  in  his  task  of  retrospection.  "Braun 
—  Braun  —  I  remember  you  now,"  he  said 
graciously.  "  You  may  well  say  that  we  were  not 
in  the  same  set.  Why,  you  carried  off  no  end  of 
university  distinctions,  aud  1  just  managed  to 
scramble  through  necessary  examinations." 

At  the  university,  Braun  had  been  a  very  dis- 
tinguished student.  Naturally  retiring,  his  gentle 
lovable  nature  failed  to  attract  universal  re- 
cogition,  but  wherever  he  was  really  known  he  was 
esteemed  and  liked. 

Something  of  this  Yon  Tellenbach  knew,  or 
vaguely  remembered  to  have  heard. 

**You  «re  probably  aware,"  went  on  Braun, 
gaining  courage,  "  that  1  have  offered  myself  for 
an  appointment  as  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
iu  your  town.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  " — ^pro- 
ducing a  little  ]jacket  of  papers,  and  laying  them 
on  a  table  near — **  of  bringing  you  my  certificates 
and  testimonials.  You  are,  as  I  have  heard, 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
whose  hands  the  appointment  lies,  and  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  if  yon  would  mention 
my  name  favourably  to  His  Highness.  I 
do  not,  as  I  say,  venture  to  apply  to  you  on  the 
ground  of  our  slight  acquaintance  at  the  univer- 
sity.   But  " 
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"  I  know,"  interrupted  Von  Tellenbach,  glad  at 
last  to  give  expression  to  the  suspicion  which  had 
crossed  his  mind  at  the  moment  of  Braun's 
entrance,  "you  come  from  Fraulein  Paraquin. 
What  you  ask — you  ask  at  her  instigation.'* 

The  speaker*s  tone  sounded  almost  resentful, 
and  Braun  looked  up  perturbed. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Anna"— Von  Tellenbach 
scowled  at  the  familiar  mention  of  the  Fraulein's 
name — ''did  send  me  to  you.  Did  she  presume 
too  far  on  your  goodness  H  She  told  me  that  she 
had  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you  in  society  yes- 
terday, and  that  you  had  kindly  offered  to  be  of 
service  to  her," 

Von  Tellenbach  rose.  He  stood  by  the  window, 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  his  eyes  gazing  over 
the  Ludwig  Strasse,  with  its  tall  houses  and  deep 
shadows. 

"  And  I  am  to  serve  her  in  serving  you  f  "  he 
asked  curtly. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good." 

•*  The  appointment  is  of  importance  to  you  P  " 

"  Of  very  great  importance,  Herr  Minister.  My 
— my — marriage  depends  upon  it." 

"  Your  marriag3  P  " 

"Yes,  sir."  Braun  had  risen;  he  leaned  his 
arm  alone  the  back  of  his  chair.  I  have  been 
for  years  betrothed  to  my  cousin  Anna.  Hitherto, 
we  nave  been  too  poor  to  marry.  The  nomination 
to  the  professorship  takes  place  in  a  fortnight  If 
I  gain  the  post,  my  cousin  Anna  consents  to  marry 
zue  in  three  weeks'  time." 

Engaged  to  my  cousin  Anna !  So  the  murder 
was  out  at  last !  The  anuouncement  was  received 
by  Von  Tellenbach  without  visible  disturbance. 
"  Three  weeks !  That  is  very  soon/'  he  said  in  his 
ordinarv  voice. 

•'It  (  doesn't  seem  soon  to  us,  Herr  Minister. 
We  have  been  betrothed  so  long." 

Turning  the  subject  rapidly  over  in  his  mind, 
Von  Tellenbach  told  himself  that  if  he  refused 
Braun's  request,  and  took  up  the  cause  of  another 
candidate,  the  engagement  between  the  young 
people  miffht  be  indefinitely  protracted — might 
eventually  DC  given  up  as  hopeless,  in  which  case 
he  might  hope  to  urge  his  own  suit  with  success. 

"I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  the  Fraulein  and 
yourself,"  he  said  quietly;  "  but  I  am  bound  to 
remember  my  obligations  to  other  friends.  An 
old  friend  and  neighbour,  Herr  Moser,  is  in  the 
field ;  and  the  fact  of  his  long  acc[naintance  with 
me  seems  to  demand  my  interest  in  his  behalf." 

Braun  stood  silent.  His  first  sense  of  disap- 
pointment was  very  keen ;  but  he  recovered  himself 
quickly.  ''  In  that  case,"  he  said  simply,  taking 
up  his  hat,  and  making  an  awkward  how,  **  I  have 
only  to  apologize  again  for  my  intrusion." 

The  sight  of  his  white  face,  over  which  flickered 
a  forced,  nervous  smile,  touched  Von  Tellenbach. 
"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said  quickly.  A  new  and 
generous  impulse  came  to  him. 
*  Braun  turned  and  waited;  his  fate  was  trem- 
bling in  the  balance. 

"  Herr  Moser's  qualifications  arc,  after  all,  far 
below  your  own,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  of  one 
judicially  weighing  a  matter.  "The  Fraulein 
does  not  know  what  she  has  asked,"  he  thought 

floomilv.  But  he  would  not  check  his  impulse ; 
e  would  act  fairly.  Emil  Braun  was,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  the  worthiest  candidate  for  the 
professorship,  and  the  one  most  deserving  of  his 


support.  "  On  reflection,  I  will  promise  to  speak 
to  tne  Grand  Duke  for  you,"  said  Von  Tellenbach, 
"  and  I  think  that  I  may  safely  predict  your  ap- 
pointment. Please  tell  Fraulein  Paraquin  that  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  do  you  this  service — for  her 
sake.  And  I  wish  you  every  happiness  in  your 
coming  marriage." 

The  change  which  came  into  Braun's  face  was 
noteworthy.  The  colour  mounted  into  his  cheeks, 
a  radiant  look  was  in  his  eyes. 

Von  Tellenbach  held  out  his  hand,  and  the 
visitor  took  it,  with  half  incoherent  protestations 
of  gratitude. 

When  Braun  had  gone.  Von  Tellenbach  flung 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  a  glum  expression  upon 
his  face.  He  had  resisted  the  temptation  to  take 
a  mean  advantage  of  a  rival;  he  had  remembered 
his  obligations  as  a  gentleman,  and  had  been  fair, 
if  not  magnanimous— so  far,  he  had  no  cause  for 
regret  But  he  could  not  but  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  triumph  of  his  rival  involved  his  own 
discomfiture.  In  vain  he  told  himself  that  his 
fancy  was  only  a  fancy — that  his  acquaintance 
witli  the  Fraulein  was  so  slight  that  he  should 
scon  learn  to  forget  her.  For  the  time  being,  at 
least,  he  was  dull  and  out  of  spirits. 

•         •         •         *  « 

The  day  came  for  the  nomination  of  the  Science 
Professor  for  the  Grand  Ducal  College.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  was  Emil  Braun. 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  Von  Tellenbach 
was  away,  on  a  short  visit  in  the  neighbouring 
country.   A  week  passed  before  his  return. 

On  the  evening  when  he  was  again  established 
in  his  own  rooms,  he  noticed,  as  he  happened  to 
look  over  the  way,  from  his  window,  that  the 
shutters  above  the  tailor's  shop  were  unclosed, 
that  the  mignionette  bore  signs  of  having  been 
tended,  and  that  the  room  had  the  air  of  being 
inhabited.  He  remembered  Herr  Braun's  an- 
nouncement that  his  wedding  would  follow  his 
successful  appointment  within  a  week.  "Hundt 
has  soon  found  another  lodger,"  he  thought.  The 
War  Minister  had  not  exchanged  a  word  with 
Fraulein  Paraquin  since  the  Baronin's  dance.  His 
avoidance  of  her  had  been  intentional ;  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  there  was  not  anything — so 
he  told  himself — to  be  gained  by  further  intimacy. 

The  morning  after  his  return,  as  Von  Tellenbach 
was  taking  his  morning  haffee  and  buiierhrod,  he 
caught  sight,  to  his  surprise,  of  Anna  Paraquin, 
in  her  well-known  costume  of  brown  stuff  dress 
and  white  straw  hat,  passing  from  the  tailor's 
shop  into  the  Ludwig  Strasse.  He  stared;  his 
coffee  cup  was  stopped  midway  in  its  passage  to 
his  moutn.  "  Has  the  wedding  been  postponed  ?  " 
he  wondered. 

When  evening  came  he  was  on  the  look  out  for 
Anna's  return.  Presently  he  saw  her  in  the 
distance;  he  hastened  down  the  stairs,  and  met 
her  before  she  reached  her  door. 

"  Good  evening,  Fraulein." 

"  Ach !  der  Herr  Kriegsminisier  !  How  glad  I 
am,  Herr  Minister,  to  see  you  at  last!  I  have 
been  wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to  my  brother." 

"  My  kindness  to  your  brother !  What  brother  ?  * 

"My  brother  Emil.  Have  you  not  heard  that 
Emil  has  the  professorship?  And  the  Grand 
Duke  " 

"  Your  brother ;  I  don't  understand,  Fraulein, 
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The  name  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  I  interested 
n^jself  was  Brann." 

**Ye8,  of  course— Emil  Braun.  How  strange 
that  he  did  not  tell  you  that  he  is  my  brother — or, 
at  least,  my  step-brother.  My  mother  was  a 
widow  when  she  married  my  father.  She  had  one 
Bon—Emil." 

Yon  Tellenbach  looked  bewildered.  **  He  told 
mo  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married.'' 

"  Yes.  And  he  teas  married,  yesterday.  I  went 
to  Bonn  for  the  wedding,  and  returned  only  last 
night." 

"Who  is  Herr  Brann's  wife?"  asked  Von  Tel- 
lenbach in  a  mystified  tone. 

"  She  is  his  cousin — our  cousin,  and  my  name- 
sake—Anna Eisenl(5ffel.  Anna  is  my  greatest 
friend ;  it  will  be  a  true  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
lier  as  a  neighbour  here  in  Weinstadt." 

"  I — ^we — have  been  at  cross  purposes,"  stam- 
mered Yon  Tellenbach.  In  his  impatience,  during 
liis  interview  with  Braun,  to  forestall  that  gentle- 
man's mention  of  the  Fraulein's  name,  he  had  led 
his  visitor  to  take  for  granted  his  knowledge  of 
the  relationship  between  Anna  and  himself.  So 
the  supposed  lovers  were  brother  and  sister ;  and 
the  cousin  Anna  to  whom  Braun  had  been  be- 
trothed was  not  Anna  Paraquin  after  all  I 

"Pm  glad,  now,"  reflected  Yon  Tellenbach, 
"  that  I  aid  not  enlist  the  Grand  Duke  on  the  side 
of  Herr  Moser." 

What  Yon  Tellenbach  said  next  to  Fraulein 
Paraquin  does  not  concern  us  here.  For  one 
thing,  he  was  not  very  intelligible.  "  I  hope  that 
we  may  soon  meet  again,  Fraulein,*'  he  said,  re- 
covering his  wandering  wits,  as  Anna,  having 
reached  her  own  door,  held  out  her  hand  in  parting 
salutation. 

His  hope  was  realized.  Yon  Tellenbach's  meet* 
ings  with  Anna,  at  her  brother's  house  and  else- 
where, were  frequent  throughout  the  ensuing 
summer  and  autumn.  One  result  of  the  meetings 
was  that,  in  less  than  a  year  after  Professor 
Kratzer's  funeral,  a  wedding  took  place  from  his 
old  professorial  house— now  Emil  Braun's.  'J'he 
names  of  bride  and  bridegroom  were  Anna  Para- 
quin and  Heinrich  von  Tellenbach. 
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WITH  the  noteworthy  exception  of  the  still- 
prevailing  superstition  of  attributing  good 
or  evil  gossip  on  the  part  of  an  absent  acquaint- 
ance to  a  burning  or  tingling  of  the  ear,  the 
customs  that  were  formerly  connected  with  that 
member  of  the  human  body  are  now  scarcely 
remembered.  For  example : — Cutting  off  the  ears 
was,  among  the  Romans,  the  common  punishment 
of  thieves,  pillagers  of  temples,  fugitives  and 
slaves — a  survival  of  which  was  to  he  traced  in 
the  English  mode  of  lopping  off  the  ears  of  public 
offenders  whilst  standing^  in  the  pillory  down  to 
comparatively-  recent  times.  Another  Roman 
practice  was  the  pulling  of  witnesses'  ears  in  a 
court  of  law  as  a  reminder  of  the  gravity  of 
their  situation  when  vacillating  or  hesitating  in 
their  evidence.  Children's  ears  were  likewise  wont 


to  be  pulled,  or  soundly  "  boxed  "  by  their  moral 
and  parental  superiors ;  such  a  method  of  juvenile 
correction  having  doubtless  asserted  itself  from 
the  earliest  times  as  the  most  effective.  Allusion 
might  also  be  here  made  to  a  once  popular,  though 
now  obsolete,  military  freak,  namely,  the  wholesale 
stuffing  up  of  the  ears  of  unoffending  gentlewomen 
in  time  of  war.  This  was  essentially  of  Boman 
origin,  first  brought  under  British  notice  by  the 
followers  of  Julius  Csssar ;  and  thenceforth  fre- 
quently perpetrated  bv  our  soldiery,  particularly 
during  tne  English  subjugation  of  Wales,  until  it 
in  due  time  gave  way  to  less  sportive  and  infinitely 
more  barbaric  practices.  Time-honoured  though 
these  several  observances  may  appear,  thev  must 
neverthelcES  be  regarded  as  modern  side  by  side 
with  one  that  carries  us  back  to  the  primitive 
periods  of  Jewish  history.  This  was  the  boring  of 
the  ear  of  every  slave,  who,  his  term  of  servitude 
having  expired  (six  years),  yet  declined  to  claim 
his  freedom,  preferring  to  remain  with  his  lord 
and  family  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  such  a 
case  his  master  was  bound  to  take  him  to  the 
door-post,  and  there  bore  his  ear  through  vrith  an 
awl,  as  a  sign  of  his  voluntary  attachment  to  that 
hcuse.  The  context  is  given  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  xxL  6-6 : — 

And  if  tbe  Bervant  Bhall  plainly  say,  "  I  lovo  my  master, 
my  wife  and  my  children.  I  will  not  go  free.'* 

Then  his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the  Judges  ;  he 
shall  also  brinf;  him  to  the  door,  or  unto  the  door-post ; 
and  his  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and 
he  shall  servo  him  for  ever. 

ThiH  custom  was  not  confined  to  Hebrew 
slaves,  but  it  soon  grew  to  be  universal  in  tbe  same 
relation  throughout  the  East.  Indeed,  many 
classic  allusions  might  be  quoted,  showing  that  a 
bored  ear  was  the  common  mark  of  slaves.  It  is 
referred  to  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  i.  102,),  and  rendered 
by  Dry  den  in  these  words : — 

"  First  come,  first  served,  he  cries ;  and  I,  in  spite 
Of  your  great  Lordships,  will  maintain  my  right : 
Though  born  a  slave,  though  my  torn  ears  are  bor'd, 
'Tis  not  the  birth,  'tis  money  makes  the  lord.'* 

The  same  meaning  is  conveyed  in  a  saying 
from  Petronius,  which  Calmet  quotes ;  and,  again, 
Cicero  holds  up  to  ridicule  a  Libyan  adventurer, 
who  pretends  he  does  not  hear  his  interrogator. 
"It  18  not  that  your  ears  are  not  sufficiently 
bored,"  the  latter  exclaims  in  direct  allusion  to  his 
having  been  a  slave. 

Descending  to  more  modern  times,  we  discover 
that  biting  the  ear  formerly  constituted  a  peculiar 
mark  of  endearment.  To  this  fact,  Shakespeare 
and  his  contemporaries  give  testimony.  In  "  B^meo 
and  Juliet "  (act  2,  sc.  4),  Mercutio  says  — 
'*  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest;  " 
An  illustration  which  finds  a  counterpart  in  one 
from  the  Alchemist"  of  Ben  Jonson,  where  (act  2, 
sa  4)  Mammon  discharges  his  servant  for  not  re- 
ciprocating his  affection,  though  the  rogue  had 
bewitched  him,  and  he  could  bite  his  ear.  This 
odd  mode  of  expressing  pleasure  or  endearment  is 
believed  by  Gifford,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"  to  be  taken  from  the  practice  of  animals,  who, 
in  a  playful  mood,  bite  each  other's  ears  "—-tolera- 
bly applicable  in  their  case,  we  should  opine,  but 
scarcely  rational  when  imitated  by  human  beings 
fully  gifted  with  the  powers  of  speech,  intelli- 
gence, and  emotion. 
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'  Froni  biting  the  ear,  yve  come  to  Bcratcbiog  the 
ear,  a  custom  jnst  as  current  in  a  certain  qnarter 
as  tbe  former  is  now  extinct.  Few  persons,  pro- 
bably, imagine  tbat  tbe  ear  migbt  at  any  time 
have  entered  into  tbe  common  courtesies  of  society; 
yet,  true  it  is  tbat  to  this  day,  tbe  natives  of  Thibet 
observe,  as  their  peculiar  mode  of  salutation,  the 
habit  of  rubbing  noses  and  scratching  the  left  ear- 
lap  as  often  as  llicy  meet  an  acquaintance. 

Apropos  of  the  tingling  of  the  ear,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  "  Vulgar  Errors  "  (Book  6,  p.  23), 
ascribes  the  idea  to  a  belief  in  guardian  angels, 
who  touch  the  right  ear  if  the  conversation  is 
favourable^  and  the  left  if  scandalous  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  absent  gossips.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
superstition  is  very  old.  Even  Pliny  has  this 
observation: — "When  the  ears  do  glow  and 
tingle,  some  do  talk  of  us  in  our  absence.*'  From 
time  immemorial,  a  burning  sensation  in  the  right 
ear  has  been  considered  lucky,  and  if  in  the  left, 
unlucky.  In  Franco  the  order  is  exactly  reversed ; 
whereas,  in  Scotland,  a  tingling  of  the  ear  denotes 
the  approaching  death  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  the  right  or  the  left  ear  respectively. 
Notwithstanding,  this  last  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  localized  modification  of  the  orthodox  gossip- 
lore.  Ko  other  significance  than  that  contained 
in  the  words  of  Pliny  is  conveyed  by  the  poets. 
Thus  Herrick, 

*'  One  ear  tingles,  some  there  be 
That  are  snarling  now  at  me;" 

and  Shakespeare,  in  "  Mxich  Ado  about  Nothing  " 
(act  3,  so.  1),  refers  to  the  same  superstition, 
when  Beatrice  exclaims,  "  What  fire  is  in  mine 
ears,"  and  asks  Ursula  and  Hero  who  can  be  talk- 
ing of  her  in  consequence. 

Still,  on  the  subject  of  ear- lore,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  dwell  lor  some  time  upon  a  fashion, 
which  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  long  after  was 
largely  adopted  by  the  young  gallants  and  beau- 
monde  with  more  than  a  sensible  notoriety.  This 
was  the  wearing  of  a  lock  of  hair  dangling  at  the 
left  ear — the  "  love-lock"  so  strenuously  denounced 
by  William  Prynne  in  a  seasonable  pamphlet. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  plaited  and  decoratea  with 
a  silk  ribbon  extending  to  the  girdle.  Claiming  a 
distinctly  French  origin,  the  love-lock  was  popu- 
larly accredited  with  charms  for  causing  violent 
love  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex ;  and  so  great  be- 
came the  infection  that,  later  on,  Charles  I.  could 
not  refuse  to  wear  it,  in  imitation  of  his  courtiers. 
When  however,  the  king  for  some  reason,  in  1646, 
cut  it  off,  the  fashion  rapidly  declined ;  and  *^  love- 
locks "  became  a  thing  of  the  past  Shakespeare's 
"Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  contains  two  allu- 
sions in  this  connection.  In  the  first  (act  3,  sc. 
8),  Dogberry  identifies  a  delinquent  by  his  "  lock  "; 
and  further  on  (act  5,  sc.  1),  another  is  described 
as  wearing  "  a  key  in  his  ear  and  a  lock  hanging 
by  it."  In  explanation,  the  **  key  "  must  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  "  flower,"  or  other  such  device  as 
was  usually  stuck  in  the  ear,  beside  the  hanging 
lock.  Sometimes  nature  gave  way  before  art,  and 
some  costly  article  of  goldsmith's  ware  came  to  be 
patronized. 

This  brings  us  to  the  topic  of  ear-rings — so  dear 
to  the  fair  sex  all  the  world  over.  According  to 
Biblical  record,  such  trinkets  were  worn  by  the 
women  from  the  earliest  times,  but  by  men  more 
rarely.   Hebrew  slaves,  indeed,  snfFered  their  ears 


to  be  bored  as  a  figure  of  their  optional  wrritnde, 
as  we  have  seen,  but  no  ornament  was  worn  in 
them.  As  to  the  ancients,  Zenophon  informs  us 
that  the  males  of  Libvia  were  often  subjected  to 
reproach  on  account  of  their  ear-rings ;  and  that 
in  Greece,  females  alone  woro  such  ornaments. 
From  Egyptian  specimens  that  have  come  under 
our  notice,  it  would  appear  that  only  one  ear-ring 
was  wont  to  be  worn — viz.,  in  the  left  lap.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  tiinkets  for  the  ears 
form  but  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  habiliments 
of  the  body,  notably  among  savage  life ;  whereas, 
according  to  Montfaucon,  they  were  in  his  time 
worn  by  the  men  as  amulets.  But  all  such  infer* 
mation  is  beside  our  present  purpose,  unless  we 
incline  to  lend  due  interest  to  the  belief  in  the 
boring  of  the  ears  for  the  cure  of  weak  eye&  This 
is  an  old-fashioned  notion,  often  pooh-poohed,  yet 
as  often  flown  to  by  those  who  are  most  diligent 
in  condemning  it.  Many  undoubted  cures  have 
been  eflected  by  it,  and  the  wearinff  of  gold  wires; 
though  whether  the  conditional  bathing  of  the 
eyes  with  cold. water  may  have  been  mostly,  or 
perhaps  wholly,  conducive  to  the  end  sought,  wa 
do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  vouch  for.  In  like 
manner,  the  supposed  sympathy  that  exists  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  ear  must  be  referred  to  the 
betterunderstandingof  our  medical  friends.  Itmsy 
be  added,  in  regard  to  ear-ache,  that  in  Gluucw- 
tershire,  the  common  practise  of  pricking  a  snaU, 
and  pouring  the  exuded  froth  into  the  orifice  in 
still  deemed  a  most  effectual  operation. 

Toucbine  upon  another  aspect  of  oar  theme,  an 
eminent  physician  has  recently  made  the  some- 
what superficial  discovery  to  the  effect  that  a 
transparent  ear  may  be  accepted  as  indicative  of 
an  unquestionable  ear  "  for  music.  A  large  ear 
has  generally  been  proved  to  satisfy  this  qualifi- 
cation. Our  German  neighbours  invariably 
possess  large  ears  to  a  man ;  and  who  are  better- 
approved  musicians,  or  more  anxious  to  inflict 
their  melodious  strains  upon  the  auditory  organs 
of  peaceful  English  citizens  P  Therefore,  he  that 
is  blest  with  both  large  and  transparent  ears  need 
in  no  wise  fear  to  be  classed  with  those  who  are 

"  Fit  for  troasous,  sti-atagems,  and  spoils  ;'* 

but,  discovering  abundance  of  music  within  him- 
self, should  be  gratified  and 

*'  Moved  with  co&cord  of  sweet  sounds  " 

to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  very  opposite  of  this 
nature  was  Shakespeare's  Cassius,  of  whom  Csesar 
says — 

"  fie  wears  do  music, 
Seldom  ho  smiles 

and  therefore  illustrating  the  Italian  proverb, 
which  has  it  that  he  "  Whom  God  loves  not,  that 
man  loves  not  music." 

Casually  noting  one  or  two  phrases  anent  the 
ear  often  quoted,  we  may  mention  that  the  saying 

Walls  have  ears  "  is  much  older  than  might  be 
popularly  imagined,  it  having  been  drawn  from 
Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  where  it  appears 
in  this  line — 

<^  That  field  hath  eyes,  and  the  wood  hath  mis  ;  ** 

as  far  back  as  the  year  1524  Another,  "To  set 
people  by  the  ears/'  was  once  a  common  expres- 
sion as  understood  to  set  neighbours  quarrelling, 
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'  As  metal  pots  when  slung  together  rattle  against 
each  other."  Again,  the  line,  *•  1*11  send  you  off 
with  a  flea  in  your  ear,"  is  in  reference  to  those 
domestic  animals  that  are  mostly  annoyed  by  such 
tiny  pests. 

In  conclasion,  we  might  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  old-fashioned  idea  of  the  much-dreaded  car- 
v^ig  is  little  more  than  a  fallacy ;  and  to  do  this, 
state  that  the  original  English  word  ear  signified 
aa  undeveloped  flower-bud,  especially  among  corn; 
and  that  wic  commonly  stood  for  a  hiding-place. 
So  that  the  familiar  insect  (formerly  written  ear- 
«.-ic),  through  seeking  its  favourite  dwelling 
beneath  the  closely  shielded  bud  "  ears,"  has  been 
universally  accredited  with  propensities  so  deadly 
injurious  to  mankind,  of  which  it  naturally  stands 
wholly  innocent  In  this  manner,  popular  super- 
stition has  often  thrown  a  mantle  of  evil  and 
dread  upon  surrounding  objects  harmless  in 
themselves;  and  so  long  as  the  vulgar  lend 
credence  to  ill-founded  traditions,  without  insti- 
tnting  intelligent  inquiry,  so  long  must  such 
discrepancies  continue  to  hold  sway  over  the 
public  mind.    So  much  for  Ear-Iiore. 
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A  HAPPY  RENCONTAB. 


GREAT  was  Aylmer*s  surprise  to  behold  when 
ho  had  descended  the  crazy  stairs — Edith 
Heron.  She  looked  hurried,  and  was  almost  out 
of  breath. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Aylmer,  how  do  you  do  ?  "  exclaimed 
she  warmly.  Without  any  hesitation  she  extended 
her  hand.  It  was  a  sudden  impulse.  A  moment 
after  her  old  timidity  returned,  she  was  a  little 
confused,  and  stammered  out,  "  Oh,  how  is  Bella? 
— you  can  tell  me.  Mr.  Aylmer." 

"  She  is  as  well  as  I  can  expect  her  to  be,*' 
answered  he.  "  Indeed,  1  think  she  is  something 
better  to-day.  Her  good  spirits  keep  her  up." 
He  gave  Edith  a  quick  and  meaning  glance. 

"I  can  only  stay  a  few  moments,"  said  she. 
•*Mrs.  Penman,  may  I  see  Bella?  I  will  go  up 
very  gently.    I  have  quite  recovered  myself." 

Shall  I  wait  for  you,  Miss  Heron  ?  "  asked 
Aylmer. 

•*  Oh,  Mr.  Aylmer,  no !  "  She  was  evidently 
not  averse  to  him  staying,  despite  her  tone  of 
remonstrance.  "  I  may  delay  you  in  another  call." 

**  Well,  no.  It  is  a  gouty  person  whom  I  must 
call  upon  next.  He  can  afford  to  wait,"  Aylmer 
muttered.  "This  is  most  kind  of  you,"  he 
whispered. 

She  had  cmly  a  confused  idea  of  his  meaning. 
She  scarcely  comprehended  whether  he  was  allud- 
ing to  her  implied  assent  that  he  should  wait  for 
her«  or  her  attention  to  Bella.  She  decided  it  to 
be  the  latter. 


The  few  moments  she  spent  with  Bella  passed 
pleasantly  enough  with  him.  He  went  ont  into 
the  little  garden.  He  could  hear  Edith  Heron's 
voico  in  the  chamber  above.  He  could  not  tell 
what  was  said,  nor  did  he  endeavour  to  listen. 
But  Edith  was  explaining  why  her  time  must  be 
short,  promising  to  come  the  following  day  and 
make  a  longer  stay.  He  turned  with  a  smile, 
hearing  Edith  Heron's  step  behind  him.  The 
lowering  of  the  e^-elidn — in  his  eyes  the  movement 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  modest  eyes  they 
covered. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Aylmer,  I  shall  have  to  walk 
very  fast.  I  promised  Mrs.  Pomfret  to  be  at  the 
Deanery  not  later  than  six  o'clock."  She  was  a 
little  touched  the  moment  alter  with  the  comicality 
of  her  warning  to  such  a  strong  man. 

*•  You  will  not  distress  me,  I  think.  Miss  Heron," 
said  Aylmer,  with  sufficient  gravity ;  I  shall  only 
be  too  hapj^y  to  accommodate  my  pace  to  yours. 
But  it  is  only  half-past  four  o'clock." 

*'  No,  but  then  I  have  so  much  to  do." 

"  Lady  Mary  Footitt  and  I  had  some  conver- 
sation an  hour  ago,"  said  Aylmer,  with  a  smile. 
*'  She  mentioned  your  engagement  at  the  Deanery ; 
everything  is  to  be  ready  for  you — there  will  be 
growu-up  ijeople  there  as  well  as  children  ?  " 

**  No,  it  is  only  juveniles.  If  I  say  there  will 
only  be  children  there — in  addition  to  myself,  the 
Dean's  nieces  will  be  there,  they  arrived  this 
morning." 

No  gentlemen  ?  "  queried  Aylmer  uneasily, 
painfully  endeavouring  to  appear  careless  in  asking 
so  vital  a  question. 

"  No  "  replied  Edith  Heron,  with  puzzled 

hesitation.  **  Oh,  I  forget  again,  Mr.  Edward 
Pomfret  It  is  Lilian's  birthday.  She  has  not 
forgotten  you.  She  did  say  you  were  so  old,  or  she 
would  have  sent  you  an  invitation,  "Would  you 
like  to  see  the  children  ?  " 

"  I  should.  I  have  an  odd  fancy  I  get  on  best 
with  young  children  and  old  people.  Your  aunt 
told  me  I  was  old  people's  company." 

*'0h,  aunty  says  so  many  odd  things,  Mr. 
Aj'lmer ;  I  hope  you  were  not  vexed." 

"No,  for  I  knew  the  truth  of  it.  No  one 
ought  to  be  vexed  with  the  truth.  I  am  not  a 
dragon  with  boys  and  girls,  and  I  am  quiet  with 
old  people,  and  not  indisposed  to  listen  and  hear 
gossip  of  a  past  generation.  I  have  a  ridiculous 
idea  that  I  have  never  been  absolutely  young, 
always  serious,  having  never  had  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  marbles  and  tops — still  not  without  some 
satisfaction  in  that  life.  You  see.  Miss  Heron,  I 
had  no  companions  when  a  child." 

"  You  are  somewhat  dissatisfied,  but  uncom- 
plaining." 

"  I  am.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  missed  a  certain 
experience.  But  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
life  of  my  youth ;  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I  have  been 
such  a  sobersides  my  own  generation  has  cut  me." 

He  was  somewhat  abstracted,  looking  straight 
ahead.  Edith  Heron  had  a  fine  opportunity  of 
scanning  his  features  and  forming  some  compre- 
hensive estimate  of  his  character.  She  had 
always  believed  this  man  of  a  fine  temper  and 
unswerving  purpose.  Now  this  opinion  was 
confirmed  fully  and  succinctly.  There  was,  in  the 
lines  of  his  face,  much  for  a  woman  to  admire — 
candour,  courage,  but,  above  all,  a  fine  and 
chivalrous  regard  for  any  one  needing  a  firm, 
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rastaining  band.  Had  be  not  been  kind  to  tbe 
poor  sick  Bella  ?  Wbo  conld  fail  to  see  in  bis 
eyes  a  tenderness,  a  tbongbtfulness,  a  qnick 
appreciation  for  good  qualities  in  others,  an  nn- 
envious  mind,  a  will  to  sidvance  readily  any  honest 
good  work.  Under  his  protection  any  woman 
might  feel  herself  safe.  Ko  woman  would  care  to 
grieve  the  heart  which  would  beat  for  her  and  her 
only,  for  it  is  such  men  who  strive  to  make  tbe 
woman's,  path  a  path  of  roses.  Bravely  would 
he  fight  for  a  wife's  comfort,  compelling  success. 
What  a  tender  mouth,  yet  how  uncompromising ; 
bis  eyes  were  clear  and  blue,  and  bright  and  guile- 
less, if  she  might  think  so.  Soft  they  were  as 
they  rested  on  an  imaginary  picture  of  an  har- 
monious life.  She  withdrew  her  eyes,  for  she  had 
a  surmise  that  compelled  the  colour  into  her 
cheeks.  After  a  time  she  ventured  to  look  up 
again,  the  eyes  wore  calmly  meditative,  but  she 
could  imagine  them,  stem  and  pitiless,  confronting 
guile  and  deceit.  This  time  she  forgot  herself ;  he 
became  aware  of  her  scrutiny,  but  be  did  not 
intercept  the  glance  to  bring  upon  her  dire  con- 
fusion. He  averted  his  head,  ostensibly  contem- 
plating squalid  children  and  miserable  homes,  so 
giving  her  time  to  recover  herself.  She  was 
admiring  tbe  thick  wavy  hair,  tawny,  ending  in 
crisp  curls,  when  she  became  suddenly  conscious 
that  his  reverie  was  over,  that  he  was  awake  to 
external  objects,  no  longer  occupied  with  internal 
musing,  retrospection  or  introspection,  perhaps 
he  was  patiently  waiting  until  she  had  finished 
her  mental  analysis  of  him.  He  awoke  while  she 
fell  a-dreaming. 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  such  dwell- 
ings as  these  should  be  allowed  to  exist,"  said 
Aylmer  without  meeting  her  eyes ;  "  the  sanitary 
laws  do  not  seem  to  meet  the  evil.  I  don't  see  how 
Bucb  abominations  are  to  be  grappled  with.  Too 
often  the  process  is  conducted  expensively,  lay- 
ing heavier  burdens  on  the  people,  who,  I  honestly 
bel  lieve,  pay  an  undue  proportion.  One  is  fairly 
beaten  in  the  struggle — that  of  making  dirty  people 
clean." 

*'  I  thought  Mr.  Melcombe  very  assiduous  in  his 
office,  endeavouring  to  instil  into  people  the  ad- 
vantages of  cleanliness  and  pure  air.  I  am  sure 
the  Dean  thinks  Mr.  Melcombe  a  gentleman." 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,  but  unfortunately  he  has 
not  had  the  education  for  his  office.  I  have  a 
great  regard  for  Melcombe  jjersonally,  but  I  can- 
not  say  conscientiously  he  is  the  right  man  m 
the  right  place.  He  is  an  impoverisned  gentle- 
roan,  and  the  Dean's  influence  secured  him  the 
office.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Melcombe 
understands  a  plan,  or  drainage  or  chemistry. 
Surely  there  was  an  office  about  the  Minister  he 
might  have  had,  and  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
more  congenial  to  him.  I  am  afraid  half  the  small 
towns  in  England  have  men  of  his  calibre,  men 
who  gain  their  appointments  through  influence." 

**  You  do  not  believe  iu  influence?  " 

**  No,  I  do  not.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you 
to  hear  me  say  it,  when  my  father  owed  his  bread 
to  obtaining  his  post  through  influence,  but  I 
have  gained  knowledge  of  many  evils — but  it  is 
wearisome  going  into  such  matters." 

**  Oh,  but  I  care  to  know  such  things,"  said 
Edith  impulsively;  *•  young  Avery  was  a  candidate 
was  he  not?  " 

"  Yes,  Des forges  advised  him  to  apply  for  it  and 


supported  him.  Now,  he  was  tbe  man  for  the 
post.  His  education  bad  fitted  him  for  it.  He 
nad  had  experience  in  an  architect's  oflioe,  be  bad 
been  out  superintending  extensive  drainage  works, 
be  came  home  when  they  were  completed,  his 

father  failed  through  that  rascally  ** 

"Oh  yes,  1  remember,  my  aunt  lost  her  mosey 
tben." 

"Young  Avery  thought  if  he  came  back  he 
would  be  able  to  hold  the  home  together ;  there 
was  a  large  family,  his  father  had  paralysis,  owing 
I  have  not  a  doubt  to  the  shock,  the  whole  of 
them  must  look  to  some  one— he  is  a  fine  fellow,  a 
capital  fellow,  and  young ;  it  was  abeer  stupidity 
passing  him  over.  I  think  Treminster  is  not  what 
it  was.  I  take  an  interest  in  all  these  matters, 
because  they  don't  seem  to  lie  so  wide  of  my 
profession.  We,  the  people  of  England,  the  doctors 
I  mean,  maligned  as  we  are,  have  to  exert  ourselves 
to  supply  a  clean  bill  of  health,  we  do  nut  look  to 
the  spread  of  disease  as  bringing  grist  to  the 
mill — however  we  ought  not  to  do,"  qualified  he, 
laughing. 

"Oh,  if  people  think  doctors  so  base,  they 
ought  to  be  denied  them  when  they  really  are  ill. 
It  does  interest  me,  Mr.  Aylmer.  These  people 
in  their  squalid  homes  oppress  me.  If  I  took  no 
interest  in  such  things  I  should  feel — I  don't 
know  whether  I  do  not  share  in  the  moral  guilt 
there  is  in  allowing  them  to  continue  in  such  a  lost 
state— the  poor  children,  bred  in  such  misery; 
what  can  we  expect  they  will  become  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  a  commiserating  heart," 
said  Aylmer  seriously,  "  your  promptitude  callinj; 
upon  Bella  is  convincing." 

"And  what  of  your  kindness,  Mr.  Aylmer.^" 
said  Edith  warmly,  "  the  poor  parents  are  full  of 
gratitude  to  you." 

"  I  only  do  my  duty,  Miss  Heron,  only  carefal, 
too,  that  it  is  well  done." 

"  Oh,  I  have  heard  people  talk  about  yon,"  said 
Edith  colouring  slightly,  and  a  little  nervous. 
"  "Why  do  people  form  such  false  opinions  ?  it  is 
very  unjust.  But  it  is  a  title  of  honour  to  be 
called  *tho  poor  people's  doctor,'  and  there  arc 
people  who  i)as8  you  on  with  that.  I  always  felt 
it  was  good  of  you  to  earn  such  a  title ;  sometimes 
I  almost  wished  I  were  able  to  toll  you  that— that 
I  sympathised  with  you." 

"My  dear  Miss  Heron,"  returned  Aylmer, 
touched,  but  most  careful  not  to  cover  her  with 
confusion,  "if  I  have  done  even  more  than  ray 
duty,  your  regard  rewards  me  most  abundantly.** 

Had  she  overstepped  the  mark  there  is  in  the 
feminine  code  of  prudence?  She  was  almost 
afraid  she  had. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  it  bold  of  me,"  said  she, 
not  daring  to  meet  his  eyes,  "  to — ^to  speak  to  voo 
thus?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  it  bold ;  oh  dear,  no,** 
declared  he  with  a  ring  in  his  voice.  "  How  moch 
happier  people  would  be  if  there  was  less  reserve. 
It  has  made  me  much  happier  to  learn  that  I  do 
not  stand  in  a  false  light  with  every  one.  Perhaps 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  tell  you,  Miss  Heron,  what 
has — why  1  may  say  troubled  me  for  a  long  time, 
that  you  and  I  have  lived  so  long  in  this  town,  and 
have  not  exchanged  a  word  until  quite  recently." 

She  moved  her  head  aside.  She  could  scarcely 
conceal  the  happiness  this  confession  gave  her. 

"  We  have  not  met  much,"  said  she.    **  Yoa 
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and  I  go  out  very  little.  We  might  have  met,  but 
yoa  do  not  go  into  society,  nor  do  I."  She  was 
most  disconnected,  bat  it  bridged  over  what  might 
have  been  a  break,  an  awkward  pause. 

"  No  doubt  I  have  myself  to  blame,"  said  Aylmer. 
'*I  have  fought  shy  of  people,  people  have  fought 
shy  of  me,  and  I  am  rebel  bom.  I  might  have 
taken  pains  to  be  more  sociable." 

"  But  those  sociable  people  waste  a  great  portion 
of  their  lives." 

"  I  don*t  know,"  said  Aylmer,  dubiously.  *•  I 
don't  know  which  is  most  to  be  condemned — 
sociablenees  if  it  does  go  with  indolence,  or  hermit- 
like severity  of  life.  Sut  now.  Miss  Aylmer,  that 
I  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  acquaintance, 
may  I  be  bold  P  Bold  to  commit  myself  in  wish- 
ing, if  it  be  possible,  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Aylmer,  I  do  not  think  I  want  for 
anything,"  returned  she  with  some  surprise. 

"  You  are,  then,  rich.  It  was  Richard  Devensey 
who  gave  me  the  hint^you  like  a  good  book.  Are 
you  full  of  reading  at  the  present  moment  ?  " 

"Mr.  Aylmer,  you  anticipate  my  wants," 
laughed  she. 

•*  Then  I  may  send  you  a  parcel  of  books  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  decline  such  a  kind  offer,"  admitted 
she. 

"There  is  one  book  I  have  just  read,"  said 
Aylmer.  "  It  is  a  translation — I  do  notpretend  to 
read  in  the  original — u  book  of  Paul  Heyse's — a 
number  of  short  stories.  Will  you  read  the  last 
one  ?  "  asked  he,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  will  read  it  first  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you." 

They  reached  the  western  front  of  the  cathedral. 
Aylmer  was  not  surprised  to  see  Cicely  Devensey 
in  Mr.  Palsford's  company.  They  were  passing 
through  the  iron  gates  unto  the  Green.  Aylmer 
observed  his  own  companion,  but  could  not  detect 
the  slightest  rufQing  of  her  composure.  Cicely 
saw  them  and  stopped.  As  if  on  second  thoughts 
she  moved  on  a  pace  or  two,  as  if  unconscious 
of  their  approach ;  then  either  her  conscience  or 
her  shrewdness  dictated  to  her  that  she  had  better 
stop  agrain.  She  crossed  the  grass  and  came  to 
the  palisades,  Mr.  Pulsford  following  her  slowly, 
and  appearing  somewhat  confused  and  backward. 
Both  were  so  guilty  under  their  assumption  of 
nonchalance  that  Aylmer  with  difficulty  restrained 
a  laugh.  He  had  a  more  tolerant  eye  for  Mr. 
Pulsford  now. 

'*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Aylmer  P  "  said  Cicely  in 
her  best  manner,  the  most  innocent  archness  in 
her  eyes.  "  Edith,  you,  I  suppose,  will  be  at  the 
Deanery  to-night.  It  is  too  much  of  them  to 
expect  yon  to  be  there ;  the  servants  might  do  for 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  should  not  care  for  it- 
children  are  so  troublesome." 

"  No,  Cicely,  not  troublesome.  I  am  sure  I  have 
been  looking  forward  to  this  evening  with  some 
pleasure." 

"  Do  you  go,  Mr.  Aylmer  P  "  asked  Cicely,  with 
half-closed  jealous  eyes. 

"  No,"  returned  Aylmer,  bluntly. 

"Oh,"  said  Ciaely,  quickly,  "I  thought  you 
both  were  coming  from  the  Dean's." 

"No,"  said  Aylmer,  with  unsparing  voice; 
"  Miss  Heron  had  gone  out  of  her  way  consider- 
ably to  visit  a  poor  consumptive  cirl.  Wo  met 
there." 

"  Oh,  I  sec,"  said  Cicely,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
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shoulders.  The  subject  was  scarcely  cheerful 
enough  for  her.  It  was  not  incumbent  upon 
ladies  to  utilize  their  spare  hours  graduating  as 
visitors  of  the  sick.  "  1  am  going  to  the  organ," 
Cicely  volunteered.  **  Mr.  Pulsford  has  promised 
to  give  me  half-an-hour." 

Aylmer  began  to  wonder  if  this  dUtrait  fellow 
would  ever  speak.  He  had  not  had  a  word  for 
Edith  Heron,  but  all  the  time  looked  furtively  at 
her,  as  if  detected  in  some  glaring  treason,  or  on 
the  road  to  it.  Aylmer  fancied  his  companion 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  Mr.  Pulsford.  Beally 
Edith  was  biting  her  lip  to  restrain  a  tendency  to 
laugh ;  the  organist  did  not  show  to  advantage 
even  in  her  eyes.  The  bearish  Mr.  Aylmer  had 
considerably  more  aplomb  than  Mr.  Pulsford. 
Was  she  to  be  jealons  of  Cicely  P  Cicely's  desire 
to  be  an  fait  at  the  or^an  was  not  in  itself  a  cause 
for  jealousy.  It  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  new  and 
absorbing  whim  of  her  friend's.  Still  there  was  a 
little  feeling  of  pique  in  Edith's  breast ;  she  would 
scarcely  have  been  a  woman  had  she  been  without 
such  a  feeling.  Edith  felt  at  the  time  that  if  she 
had  really  cared  for  Mr.  Pulsford  she  must  have 
resented  Cicely's  conduct.  How,  if  she  were  to  go 
up  boldly  and  take  Mr.  Pulsford  away  from  Cicely  P 
Cicely  was  stealing  him  or  attempting  to  do  so. 
Cicely  was  a  spider  and  Mr.  Pulsford  was  having 
Cicely's  threads  spun  about  him  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not.  These  thoughts  only  made  her  think 
how  ludicrous  was  the  situation  ;  how  foolish  they 
all  were ;  each  perhaps  playing  a  false  part. 

"  Ah,"  thought  she,  "  if  Mr.  Pulsford  is  fonder 
of  Cicely  than  of  me,  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to 
release  him.  Better  this  now  than  go  further,  and 
trouble  and  vexation  to  ensue,  if  nothing  worse." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Pulsford,"  said  Cicely,  authorita- 
tively, "  we  must  go,  or  I  shall  have  no  time  at 
the  organ.  Mr.  Pulsford  was  good  enough  to 
hurry  down  to  our  house  after  service  was  over. 
And  Edith,  you  will  be  late  at  the  Dean's  if  we 
keep  yon  gossiping  here.  They  will  not  expect 
you  to-morrow,  will  they  P  I  shall  come  down  and 
see  how  you  are." 

Cicely  moved  away  briskly ;  Mr.  Pulsford  rais- 
ins his  hat,  stammering  an  adieu,  hurriedly 
fofiowing  in  Cicely's  wake. 

"  Cicely  has  now  a  devouring  passion  for  the 
organ,  there  is  no  resisting  her;  you  see,  Mr. 
Aylmer,  how  she  has  enlisted  Mr.  Pulsford." 

Aylmer  was  half  inclined  to  think  Edith  Heron 
was  piqued. 

"  Keally,  when  Cicely  does  take  anything  into 
her  headi  no  half  measures  go  down  with  her," 
continued  Edith.  "  Amateur  theatricals  were  en- 
grossing her  attention  a  week  or  two  back.  I 
wonder  if  that  is  shelved  P  I  am  not  sorry  if  it  is." 

Edith  laughed,  and  Aylmer  saw  she  was  not 
troubled  about  Cicely  Devensey  and  Mr.  Pulsford. 

"  No,  I  think  it  will  not  have  gone  out  of  her 
head,"  said  Aylmer,  with  mischievous  meaning 
and  a  smile,  suggesting  that  it  was  to  the  Deven- 
seys'  interest  it  should  go  on.  It  was  well  known 
that  although  the  family  were  remarkable  for  their 
integrity  and  solvency,  they  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dick,  considered  a  little  mercenary,  having 
always  an  eye  for  the  main  chance. 

"  Cicely's  brother  is  away,"  continued  Aylmer  ; 
"  when  he  returns  home,  her  fever  will  gain 
strength.  I  think  she  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
Dick." 
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"  Yes,*'  said  Edith,  a  little  absently,  looking  at 
ber  watch  ;  "  how  Cicely  has  delayed  me.  I  am 
afraid  my  poor  aunt  will  think  me  lost,  She  will 
scold  me.'' 

*'  Perhaps  I  shall  be  a  party  to  the  offence  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot  bring  you  in  blameworthy.  It 
is  my  own  fault.  The  children  will  think  me  long 
in  coming." 

Will  Mr.  Pulsford  be  there  ?  "  asked  Aylmer, 
abruptly. 

«*  No—"  replied  she,  a  little  8urpri.sed  at  the 
question  ;  "  at  least,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  will 
be  there.  Mrs.  Pomfret  never  mentioned  it  to  me. 
The  Dean  was  averse  to  any  grown-up  people 
coming.  He  says  if  young  men  and  women  wish 
to  come  to  his  house,  he  will  have  a  special  gather- 
ing for  them;  he  says  grown-up  people  are  so 
selfish  when  they  come  to  a  children  s  party,  they 
always  end  by  ousting  the  children  from  the 
ground.*' 

Aylmer  laughed,  a  little  ashamed  of  his  curiosity. 
Edith  was  somewhat  taken  off  her  guard.  She  had 
not  seen  in  his  question  his  jealous  fear  of  the 
obnoxious  Pnlsford  being  there,  the  satisfaction 
that  would  accrue  to  him  hearing  her  declare  the 
organist  would  be  absent.  Later,  it  came  to  her, 
the  full  meaning  of  his  few  blunt  words. 

*'  I  wondered,"  said  Aylmer,  with  stammering 
mendacity,  "  if  you  were  going,  whom  you  would 
have  as  escort  home." 

**  Mr.  Edward  Pomfret  would  see  me  home — but 
it  is  ridiculous.  Home  is  not  so  far  distant,  and 
I  am  not  afraid.  I  have  come  away  from  the 
Deanery  as  late  before  and  alone ;  generally  I  meet 
not  a  soul." 

"  I  have  to  pay  my  last  visit  to  a  patient  late  at 
night,"  said  Aylmer,  hesitatingly,  "  I  shall  pass 
the  Deanery  perhaps  about  the  hour  you  are 
leaving ;  if  so,  I  might  accompany  you  homeward." 

What  a  fabrication  for  a  conscientious-minded 
man !  Edith  Heron  was  scarcely  so  simple  as  he 
imagined  her  to  be.  She  -could  not  quite  believe 
his  patient  required  such  late  attention. 

"  Mr.  Aylmer,  you  must  not  take  the  trouble. 
I  am  scarcely  certain  of  the  hour.  Ten  o'clock  it 
may  be,  perhaps  twelve.  1  shall  get  away  early 
if  i  can.  1 — really — I  cannot  expect  you—" 
she  broke  down  fairly.  She  could  not  meet  his 
effrontery  with  sufficient  indignation  or  determi- 
nation. "I  am  much  obliged  to  you  though/' 
said  she,  with  a  blush,  *'  for  giving  me  a  thought." 

For  a  moment  Aylmer  was  suspicious  enough 
to  believe  she  depended  upon  Pulsford  lying  in 
ambush  for  her.  J3ut  no,  it  scarcely  sounaed  like 
that,  mentioning  young  Pomfret  as  ber  escort  if 
she  needed  one.  If  she  expected  Pulsford  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Deanery  at  that  hour,  she 
would  have  said  at  once  that  there  would  be  some 
one  to  escort  her  home.  She  might  not  mention  his 
name,  but  of  course  Aylmer  would  understand. 

'•"Will  you  come  in?"  asked  Edith,  at  Lady 
Mary's  door;  "my  aunt  will  be  i)leased  to  see 
you- 

"No,  thanks,"  replied  Aylmer  with  a  laugh, 
remembering  the  old  lady's  bluff  candour,  "  you 
will  be  busy ;  Lady  Mary,  no  doubt,  is  bus  v.  I 
think  I  am  much  better  out  of  your  way.  1  will 
not  delay  any  one  of  yon  a  single  moment ;  so  I ' 
will  say  good  day.  Miss  Heron." 

She  extended  ner  hand.  It  was  quite  a  ray  of 
hope  for  him.  He  held  it  perhaps  a  moment  longer 


than  social  convenances  warranted,  looking  mtohef 
eyes,  the  laughing  line  from  his  mouth  somewhat 
deepened.  Her  eyes  were  lit  up  with  some  bright 
inward  thought,  and  still  the  lips  were  closed,  as 
if  guarding  jealously  the  secrets  of  her  oool.  She 
did  not  speak  ;  there  was  nothing  for  him  bat  to 
relinquish  her  hand,  raise  his  hat  and  bow 
slightly  as  she  inclined  her  head  gradonaly.  The 
sound  of  the  door  closincp  had  to  him,  however,  a 
less  ominous  sound  than  neretofore.  It  bad  cloaed 
gently,  as  if  she  would  fain  have  had  him  enter. 
So  went  the  colour  of  it  all  to  his  heart,  giving  bim 
some  assurance  of  more  fortunate  days.  Dream 
on,  dreamer,  build  castles.  With  such  ini 
a  duller  fellow  than  Tom  Aylmer  wonl3 
about  him  ChateoAix  en  Etpagne. 

(To  hs  con^iniied.) 


BONDELS  OP  CHILDHOOD, 

BT   BEBKARD  WEtXBIU 
I.  WHEN  CLARICE  DIED. 

WHEN  Clarice  died  and  they  stole  np  to  me. 
To  tell  me  of  her  end,  I  only  siched. 
Like  those  who  hunger  mutely  not  to  be. 
When  Clarice  died. 
She  was  my  playmate,  bright  and  merry-eyed^ 

With  curls,  long  curls  so  beautiful  to  see ; 
My  little  sweetheart  and  my  little  bride. 
When  Clarice  died,  I  crept  all  noiselessly 

Down  the  lone  lane  where  she  was  wont  to  bide. 
And  cast  myself  beneath  her  favourite  tree, 
When  Clarice  died. 


Strange  ExFERnrEKTS.— It  maybe  interesting 
to  our  readers  to  hear  about  the  action  produced  by 
different  coloured  rays  of  solar  light  on  tbe  deve- 
lopment and  growth  of  mammals.  A  continental 
professor  has  lately  undertaken  numerons  obser- 
vations on  newly 'bom  puppies.  The  reenlts  which 
he  obtained  are  highly  interesting,  and  are  as 
follows  : — 1.  All  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectnim 
act  favourably  on  the  development  and  growth  of 
mammals,  though  not  in  an  identical  degree,  S. 
The  action  of  coloured  rays  is  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  their  intensity  in  tne  specimm. 
8.  White  light,  in  its  effect  on  development, 
stands  lower  than  the  brighter  coloured  rays  of 
the  spectrum.  4.  The  coloured  lights,  in  their 
influence  on  development,  may  be  arranged  in 
the  following  decreasing  order — red,  orange,  green, 
white,  blue,  and  violet.  Dr.  Horbacewicz  draws 
attention  to  a  striking  difference  in  the  individual 
character  of  puppies  according  to  the  colonr  of 
light  in  which  they  lived  and  grew.  Hini 
"  green  "  puppies  presented  extreme  liveliness, 
cheerfulness,  and  playfulness,  accompanied  by 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  movements ;  in  addition, 
they  were  invariably  good-humoured  and  kind. 

Orange  puppies  were  also  prone  to  play,  but 
their  movements  were  heavy  and  awkward,  and 
their  temper  was  rather  cross— they  fought  each 
other  on  the  least  provocation — and  stabbom. 
"  Violet "  and  *'  blue  "  puppies  were  of  a  qniet, 
almost  apathetic  disposition,  the  "blue*'  espe- 
cially so,  since  they  never  played.  Violet " 
showed  a  curious  fondness  for  barkins.  **  Bed  ** 
puppies  also  did  not  manifest  any  liveunees. 
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VIDE   

ThetMiimonyoX  many  eminent  medical  aa- 
tborlties,  and  aoores  of  the  gitneral  public. 


BRONCHITIS 


I  CURED  BY  THE  SIMPLE  PROCESS  OF 

I  INHALATION 


CONSUMPTION, 


DECEMBER, 


Is  now  fa^t  anproaohlng,  and  thote  who  are  inbjeet  to  Aithm a,  Bbonchitis,  nnd  other  forms  of  Pulmonary  Affections,  will  be  leeUng,  as 
heretofon^  the  best  means  of  relioTing  their  distressing  symptoms.  Immediate  relief  can  always  be  obtained  by  a  few  inhalations  from 


Rkdvosd  vAOsnciLV  OT  *'  AUMONIAPHONB."  actual  uvotb  aboxt*  95  zitohbs. 
Which  mainlalnv  Its  aniqoe  reputation,  and  ie  nniverially  approved  by  the  leading  phjrslcians  as  the  simplest,  safest,  and  most 

efTectnal  remedy  for  all  Chest  and  Throat  AtToction?. 

READ   THE   FOLLOWING  UNEXCEPTIONABLE  TESTIMONT- 


wrUoii  ha  follow'*:— 
"  The  two  Ammonl«nhono<  that  I  had  from  yon  havp  gWon  rery  gooA  rctults. 
Apnrt  from  I'liproved  f Imhrp.  reftonanre.  nn«f  oxti-npion  of  mUlcr,  which  are 
utiilooifthlc.  I  have  fonnd  th«  Ammonlajihone  mnist  useful  In  cuttlnff  short 
<■(iinrrh.ll  nni  laryngeal  troubles,  and  of  iffat  bwoflt  in  removing  hu«Kineai. 
Pt'Tpril  pafipiit*  have  tr'cd  the  Amnmnin^hono  at  my  insgestioo,  and  are  all 
p]eate<l  with  the  improvement  in  tJieir  voices." 

MisB  BAB  BTT,  Bramfldd.  Cerendlflh  Hd..  Clapham  CommcB.  writei > 

"March  11. 

"  ^fls*  Rabett  eneloaes  Post-Offlce  Order  for  fU.,  to  be  sent  to  the  above  ad- 
drew.  Dr.  Cramn.  Mim  It't  metUeat  alUndant.  desires  her  to  try  it  for  a  deli- 
cate throat.  He  .particularly  recommends  it  In  her  case." 


Dr.  FRED.  T.  B.  LOOAN,  Eastfleld.SouthtII1«.Brifltol,  writaie- 

February  fl.  IMS. 

"  Tlip  Ammonlai.lione  ar  rircrl  safely  Dila  morning.  I  happened  to  be  suffeilng 
from  rdnxe<l  throot  and  hoarm  nc*s.  which  ii  few  Inhalations  almost  insuntlr 
rcUfvprl.  f  khaU  linve  much  ploisure  in  forwanUog  you  my  experi  nee  with  It 
after  I  have  given  It  a  fair  trial." 

l.ATKU  TESTIMONY.  Jnl/  8.  IMS. 

**  Dr.  TiOOATT  fpnds  hit  Ammonlaph^ne  to  be  reehaned  accordlnf  to 
yonr  circular.  nn<l  bc?«  to  CKprra«  hia  entire  satisfaction.  Before  its  us*  he 
WHS  snbiert  to  relnxed  throat  \v1i{<-h  has  own  almost  entirely  gone,  and  the 
effect  it  has  ut>on  the  high  notes  of  the  register  ii  almost  marveUoua." 


Dr.  CARTER  MOFFAT  attends  dally  at  the  Booms  of  the  MEDICAL  BATTERY  CO.,  Limited.  68.  Oxford  Street,  London. 
W.,  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  utility  of  the  Ammoniaphone.  Write  for  tho  "  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMMONIAPHONS," 
an  eighty-page  treatise,  post  free  on  application. 

DR.  OABTXR  MOFFATB  AM  VONIAPHONB  (Harness'  Patent)  will  bo  sent  free  by  post  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  re- 
ceipt of  P.O.O.  or  Cheqae  (Crossed  "London  and  Coonly  Bank  ")  for  Sis.,  and  payable  to  C.  B.  HARNESS, 

The  Medical  Battery  Co.,  Limited,  52,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


HEiVn  ( 


FOR  INFANTS, 
INVALIDS  AND 
THE  A6ED. 


)  FOOD. 


FACT) 


RDSERt'  "ROmSV." 
HAIR  LOTION 

DtttrvytaUNtTS  and  PARA' 
81TSS  ift  Childrm'$  Heeds  and 
immediatOw  aUay$  tht  irritatitn. 
Prrfyttfy  iltirmltn 

PrtpnredoHlyby  W.  RnOFPS, 
Chemitt.  Ben  Jomon  ltd.  Stepnry. 
K.  IMtfet  7d  and  U.  O/  alt 
CKrmiiU  and  Perfumert,  Special 
Bottlti  poit  free  from  ebtervatien 
li  ttampst 


RTRTCBKCK  BANK  (Est.  1861). 

*^  So'ithamplon  ifufldin^n,  London,  W.C 

THREIt  pen  CKNP.  lnt4*r(>«ron  I)op<>»itiirepavaMe 
on  damsmd.  TWO  1»ER  CAST,  on  current  accounts 
whrn  net  drawn  b<>Iow  £90  ThaHanb  undcrtako*  the 
ColletMion  of  Rills  ofEtchaifre,  Dlvidendt  «nd  Coa- 
poms.  AnswiUM,  Stoeka.  and  liharaa  mirebaiird  and 
Sold.  Lritera  of  Cre«<lt  and  Clrenlar  Notrnt  l«.<in*d. 
 PRAWCia  RAVKKaCKOFr.Mannger. 

TTOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUdB 

**  FOR  TWO  OUIIfEAS  PfiR  MONTH,  with 
mmoiUAt^  poasaaaien.  and  no  Ran  t  par.  Apply 
at  th«  OffiM  of  the  RiRasr.cs  Bmtmno  Society,  'JO, 
8outhamptoa  Buildtnira,  Chancery  Lane. 
TJOW  TO  PUAOHAtiiE  A  PLOT 
**  OF  LAND  PGR  FIVE  SHTLLlNOi^  PER 
MOVTH,  with  Immediate  possession,  cither  for 
RiilldUir  cr  Oardaatn;;  purposea.  Applyat  the  Offlro 
9t  thm  BiKKjiRCic  FasaHeLD  Land  Socibty,  at  »boT». 

Tho  BIRKBBOIC  ALMANACK,  with  fall  p«f. 
t.culara.     FRANCIS  RAVRIf SCRUFF,  MAnagur. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  /T YOUR  HOUSES. 


IT  is  most  remaikabU 
relief  in  Headaches,  i 


preventing  or  giving  instant 

 ,  Jea  or  Bilious  Sickness,  Consti- 

patlon,lQtUce8tioYi,Las8itnde,HeartbQm.Fevetlsh  Colds, 
and  quickly  relieves  or  onres  Smallpox,  Measles,  Scarlet, 
Typhus  and  other  Fevers,  Smptive  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  injarions  ioffrediants, 
y  nnprinoipled  persons  in  imitaUon  of  Py- 
retic Saline.  Pyretic  Ssline  is  warranted  not  to  contain 


pnt  forward  by  nnprinoipled  persons  i 

retic  Saline.  Pyretic  Ssline  la  warran  

Magnesia  or  aaysnbstanoe  likely  to  pn)4iu«^pUlstone8  or  other  caloareooa  and  gouty 

Sold  hy  aU  Ckemittt  in  Bottle$,  2s.  6<f.,  4s.  6^.,  lis.,  and  21f . 

LAMPLOUGH'S  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  SYRUP. 

Perfect  Luxury.   In  Bottles  2s.  and  4s.  6d. 

H.  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


TH£  CRISTA!  SIORIEIS. 

ONE   PENNY  EACH. 

EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  A  COMPLETE  TALE. 


"It  l8  the  rIchesU 
softest,  and  most  be- 
coming  fabric  ever 
Invented  for  Wo 
man's  wear.^' — 

^  Ladv's  rictoriaL 

HAS  ^OBTAINED 

EXHIBITION  HONOURS,  DIPLOMAS,  AND 
AWARDS  Of  MERIT, 

In  the  principal  Cities  of  the  World,  for  its  Fast  Dye^  Fast  and  Immovable  Pile,  and  Enduring  Qvaliiieg, 
<'  *  NONPARKIL'  Vkltstbbk  iniii  old  and  yoaag,  hoja  and  gir1«,  brides  and  chaperons.  The  woman  does  not  exist  whom  this 
loTelT  fabric  does  not  become.  It  well  merits  the  name  of  *  Nonpareil '  for  it  has  no  eqnal  in  grace  nnd  beanty.** 
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JULIUS  C/ESAR'S  STATUE. 

LY  EDEX  PHILPOTT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THEEE  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  visited  Mudbrook  that  this  busy 
little  town  is  the  ngliest^pot  in  England;  every- 
thing here  is  nnsightly  and  commonplace.  Any- 
thing more  utterly  insignificant  than  the  streets^ 
and  anything  more  trying  to  all  one's  better 
feelings  than  the  alternate  lengths  of  area  railing 
and  petty  shop-front,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine. 

]^lTldbrook  stands  near  the  mouth  of  a  big 
river,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  natural  advantaged  of  a  sea  boarder; 
nothing,  however,  is  gained  by  this  arrangement 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  would  be  safe, 
doubtless,  to  assume  that  the  tide  does  rise  here 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  chance  spectator  who 
ever  observes  anything  beyond  long  stretches  of 
gruesome  mud  with  one*  narrow  channel  of  foul 
tar-stained  fluid  winding  in  the  midst  is  fortunate 
indeed.  Pilots  are  the  most  important  members 
of  the  Mudbrook  community,  and  their  dingy 
vessels  when  not  at  work  cluster  together  about 
the  quay  or  repose  ungracefully  on  the  aforesaid 
mudflats.  The  cockle  trade  is  no  mean  industry 
either,  while  even  the  Mudbrook  shrimp  at  certain 
seasons  possesses  a  value  far  above  the  shrimp  of 
less  favoured  districts. 

Mr.  Silas  Joskyn  was,  at  the  time  of  this  narra- 
tive, the  municipal  head  of  Mudbrook  and  showed 
hia  power  to  the  entire  neighbourhood,  one  fine 
morning  by  suddenly  calling  an  "  extraordinary  " 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board.  There  were  not 
wanting  some  who  insinuated  that  any  convention 
of  the  Mudbrook  government  would  merit  the 
long  adjective,  but  as  we  must  now  listen  for  a 
short  while  to  Mr.  Joskyn  and  his  colleagues,  we 
can  form  our  own  opinions  without  prejudice. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  twenty-four  hours 


only  of  notice  had  been  given  them,  each  member 
of  the  council  was  in  his  place  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  excitement  appeared  on  every  face  as 
the  Mayor,  who  .  himself  took  the  chair,  rose  to 
address  his  supporters. 

Mr.  Joskyn  was  a  minute  man,  with  high  fore- 
head and  firm  little  mouth,  which  opened  so 
slightly  when  he  spoke  that  strangers  often  fancied 
he  was  trying  to  ventriloquize.  But  though  his 
•  style  was  subdued  the  Mayor's  eloquence  never 
failed  to  impress  all  hearers.  On  this  occasion 
his  speech  occupied  some  twenty  minutes,  and 
endecl  with  the  following  words,  which  sum  up  the 
whole  object  of  the  assembly  : — 

"  Mudbrook  is  a  rising  town,  gentlemen,  but,  I 
may  say,  a  painfully  ugly  one.  [Hear,  hear;  no, 
no;  yes,  ana  order.]  Do  not  be  annoyed,  gentle- 
men ;  it  is  no  fault  of  ours.  But  I  venture  to 
maintain  that  blame  will  attach  to  us  if  such  a 
state  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue.  Our  town 
increases  in  wed.lth  daily;  and  is  it  to  increase 
daily  in  hideousness  as  well  ?  No  I  gentlemen ; 
emphatically,  no  !  I  appeal  to  you  all  to  rise  as 
one  man  and  bring  Beauty,  with  a  capital  B, 
gentlemen,  into  our  town.  In  addition  to  riches 
and  prosperity,  let  us  have  Beauty  in  Mudbrook. 
Two  days  ago  I  came  upon  yet  another  row  of 
miserable  little  mansions  m  course  of  construction. 
They  were  absolutely  more  frightful  than  anything 
I  have  yet  seen  ;  and  driven,  as  it  were,  to  desper- 
ation I  resolved  to  summon  you  all  without  loss 
of  time,  put  this  growing  evil  into  words,  and  ask 
your  advice  in  the  matter." 

Applause  followed  the  Mayor's  speech,  and  was 
only  silenced  when  Alderman  Giles,the  wet  blanket 
of  the  company,  and  one  always  ready  with  objec- 
tions to  meet  any  would-be  reformers,  asked  .in 
what  manner  it  was,  humanly  speaking,  possible 
to  beautify  ^ludbrook. 

"  That  is  the  question  we  are  here  to  answer," 
coldly  responded  the  Mayor ;  and  upon  this  all 
set  their  wits  to  work. 

Alderman  Bunny,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
a  week's  gaiety  in  London,  was  the  first  to  make 
a  suggestion. 
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I  think  a  handsome  restaurant,  with  palms 
and  statues  and  a  bar,  would  combine  art  and 

beauty,  and  barmaids  and  "  (Order,  order ! ) 

A  dozen  pair  of  outraged  e^es  blazed  upon  the 
wretched  Bunny  —  a  little  pink-and-white  man 
with  sand-coloured  hair — and  he,  conscious  of 
haying  placed  his  foot  in  it  rather  deeply,  relapsed 
into  a  flustered  and  miserable  picture  of  uneasy 
alarm. 

Alderman  Green,  a  bootmaker,  struck  while  the 
iron  was  hot. 

"I  was  about  to  put  a  museum  before  the 
Board,"  he  remarked,  as  if  that  **  combination  of 
instruction  and  amusement "  was  in  his  ws^stcoat 
pocket,  and  only  wanted  finger  and  thumb  to  make 
it  visible. 

Alderman  Jones,  also  a  bootmaker,  and  Green's 
successful  rival,  promptly  capped  the  last  notion. 

'*  I  say  a  hospital  for  the  poor's  the  thing.  Have 
what  flim-flummeries  of  brick  and  mortar  ye  like, 
but  let  the  affair  be  some  ^ood  to  somebody." 

"  Well,  now,  my  idea  is  a  building  after  the 
nature  of  the  Mansion  House  in  the  metropolis, 
with  pillars  in  front,"  advanced  Alderman  6reg- 
son,  the  toady  of  the  party.  He  was  rewarded 
with  a  smile  from  Mr.  Joskyn. 

Everybody  now  began  to  talk  at  once,  and 
the  proposed  buildings  rapidly  increased  in  size  and 
splendour  until  Alderman  Bunny  plucked  up 
courage  to  speak  again,  and  meekly  murmured 
something  about  a  cathedral  and  a  bishop,  there- 
by instantly  regaining  the  goodwill  of  all  present. 
There  followed  a  pause  after  this  last  suggestion. 
It  was  felt  human  ingenuity  could  hardly  go 
further,  and  the  meeting  looked  towards  its  chief. 
That  gentleman,  who  had  been  trying  to  make 
himself  heard  for  some  little  time,  now  hastily 
explained  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautiful  in  Mudbrook  would  be 
limited,  and  that  even  with  the  public  subscription 
list  he  purposed  to  set  on  foot,  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  would  be  the  utmost  they  could  hope  to 
have  at  their  disposal. 

This  entirely  altered  the  field  of  choice,  and 
innumerable  singular  and  undesirable  objects  were 
now  mentioned. 

Ornamental  lamp-posts,  electric  lights,  a  town 
clock,  a  tramway,  avenues  of  small  triees,  a 
flagstaff,  a  drinking  fountain,  and  a  railway  arch 
were  amon^  the  best  and  worst  suggestions,  each 
in  turn  being  fired  off  like  a  cracker  by  one  or 
another  of  the  inventive  gathering. 

None  were  generally  approved,  however,  until 
Alderman  Ball,  a  pilot  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
suddenly  roared  out  in  his  well-known  bass  notes, 
"  Why  not  'ave  a  statoo  ?  " 

"  A  statue  P  "  said  the  Mayor, a  statue !  What 
a  capital  idea ! " 

Thunders  of  applause  followed  Mr.  Joskyn's 
remark,  and  Ball,  a  very  large  man,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  modesty,  was  urged  to  rise  and 
elaborate  his  most  happy  inspiration. 

**  Gents  all,"  he  began,  grinning  nervously,  "  I 
am  not  much  given  to  addressing  of  you,  but  I 
now  rise  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  'ave 
done  me.  I  must  say — that  is,  I  will  sa^ — as  'ow 
I'm  most  'appy  to  ave  'it  on  any  notion  what 
meets  the  feelins  of  all  gents  'ere  present,  and  I 
will  now  conclude  by  'oping  this  reaches  you  as  it 


Mr  Ball,  suddenly  conscious  that  he  was  being 


listened  to  with  attention,  and  keenly  aware  in 
the  same  moment  he  had  begun  to  work  into  hii 
oration  certain  useful  manners  of  speaking, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  out  of  place, 
sat  down  abruptly  without  havinfi^  advanc^  the 
business  in  hand  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

He  was  applauded  for  his  maiden  speech,  not- 
withstanding, and,  a  statue  being  unanimoualj 
agreed  upon,  there  only  remained  the  question  of 
what  iUustrious  personage  should  grace  the  town 
of  Mudbrook  with  his  marble  or  bronze,  pre- 
sentment. 

The  toady  spoke  first,  and  opined  that  no  fitter 
celebrity  than  Mr.  Joskyn  nimself  could  be 
selected. 

The  Mayor  ignored  this  suggestion. 
Our  hero  must  be  sought  in  the  ranks  of 
royal  persons,"  he  said- 

"  Royal  pussons !  "  burst  out  Alderman  Jones, 
to  whom  such  beings  were  as  red  rags  to  a  bull. 
*•  What  do  you  want  with  Royal  pussons  ?  " 

The  question  was  put,  and  finding  himself  in  a 
minority  of  one,  the  disgusted  bootmaker  witli- 
drew  abruptly. 

Upon  this,  after  the  Mayor  had  decreed  that 
"  nobody  more  modern  than  Queen  Anne  "  should 
be  deemed  eligible.  Alderman  Green,  who  did  not 
fail  to  show  joy  at  the  departure  of  his  rival,  was 
called  upon., 

Green  had  somehow  acquired*  reputation  aa 
being  a  profound  student  of  books.  No  one  dis- 
puted his  right  to  be  termed  scholar  of  the  party, 
and  when  Mr.  Joskyn,  therefore,  hoped  he  wouid 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  England's  by-gone 
sovereigns,  all  felt  it  was  a  comfortable  and 
pleasing  thing  to  have  done,  and  all  were  aL>o 
confident  that  the  task  *could  not  be  trusted  to 
better  hands. 

"  Gentlemen  and  Mr.  Mayor,"  began  the  man 
of  learning,  '*  though  unprepared  at  so  short  a 
notice  to  deliver  anything  approaching  a  lecture 
on  English  History,  I  '  will  still  endeavour  to  pat 
before  you  the  chief  specialities — if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  word — among  our  British  kings  and 
queens,  beginning  with  William  the  Conqueror." 

The  Board  settled  itself  comfortably. 

•*  Of  William  I.  himself,"  continued  Green,  "  I 
will  only  say  that  he  is  quite  unsuited  to  our  re- 
quirements from  every  point  of  view;  We  must 
also  reject  several  others,  but  we  shall  do  well,  I 
think,  firstly  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  Henrys 
to  our  notice — ^1  say  the  Henrys." 

There  was  some  applause,  but  the  meeting  ap- 
peared to  know  nothing  whatever  about  **the 
Henrys,*'  singly  or  collectively ;  so  the  speaker 
proceedexi — 

"  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  Henrys 
were  straightforward,  worthy  monarchs  for  those 
days,  but  not  heroic.  In  Henry  V.,  however,  we 
have  a  very  high-class  sovereign  indeed.  He 
slew  more  foreigners  of  different  countries  than 
any  other  English  king.  Henry  YIIL  married 
from  nine  to  twelve  wives,  and  did  much  general 
good  besides.  Henry  VI.  and  VIL  were  fairly 
reliable  men,  but  both  died  violent  deaths,  owing 
to  want  of  tact." 

But  the  Henrys  in  a  body  utterly  fiuled  to  meet 
the  reception  they  deserved,  and  Mr.  Green  had 
to  try  other  ground. 

"  Kichard  '  Cur-de-Leeong,'  which  is  French,** 
went  on  the  historian,  "  was  celebrated  for  his 
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Cmeades.  This  king  was  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
bloodthirsty  if  anything.  Then  we  have— to 
come  suddenly  to  more  modem  times— Charles  I., 
James  I.,  and  others." 

There  was  no  enthusiasm  or  even  pleasure  ex- 
hibited over  any  of  these  **  specialities,  and  some- 
body asked  what  could  bo  said  in  favour  of  King 
Alfred. 

**0f  Alfred,  sumamed,  "The  Great,'  very  little 
is  known,"  answered  Green,  glibly ;  and  certainly 
very  little  indeed  was  known  by  him. 

He  continued  to  speak  freely,  however,  dwelling 
at  length  on  a  misunderstanding  connected  with 
burned  cakes. 

Upon  this.  Alderman  Gregson,  who  dismally 
failed  to  catch  the  magnificent  wild  spirit  of  those 
times,  remarked  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  think  of 
royalty  demeaning  itself  thus,  or,  as  he  put  it,  "  a 
king  spending  his  valuable  time  cooking  buns.'* 

This  was  conclusive,  as  no  one  had  a  good  word 
for  King  Alfred  after  Gregson  finished  his 
criticism. 

Several  more  sovereigns  were  selected  and  men- 
tioned by  the  bootmaker,  but  none  ^ve  any 
satisfaction  ;  and  finally,  disheartened,  breathless, 
and  quite  at  the  end  of  his  historical  tether,  Mr. 
Green  resumed  his  seat. 

What  about  the  ladies  P  "  asked  Alderman 
Bunn^,  with  questionable  judgment,  seeing  how 
one  ot  his  unseemly  remarks  had  already  ofiended. 
But  no  attention  was  paid  him,  and  Alderman 
Green  answered  in  a  dreary  tone  that  there  were 
only  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Joan  of  Arc,  adding 
-  that,  as  one  did  nothing  beyond  settling  the 
Armada,  and  the  other  was  not  an  Englishwoman 
or  even  a  lady  by  birth,  there  remained  really 
very  little  more  to  be  said  of  them. 

Then  followed  a  pause,  during  which  each 
member  of  the  Board  looked  f  rowningly  at  nothing, 
scratched  his  chin  or  his  ear,  and  endeavoured  to 
strike  on  a  new  subject. 

"  Julis  Saysir!" 

Mr.  Ball  had  once  more  come  to  the  rescue,  but 
the  Mayor  felt  doubts  as  to  whether  the  last- 
named  great  one  might  be  considered  wholly 
respectable. 

"  Julius  CsBsar  ?  "  he  echoed,  demurringly ;  "  a 
man  of  renown,  certainly,  but  a  heathen,  I 
believe."  .. 

However,  CsDsar  took  popular  fancy  from  the 
first.  There  were  positive  cheers  and  renewed 
shouts  for  Alderman  Ball,  who,  seeing  the  general 
feeling  in  his  favour,  was  about  to  get  on  his  legs 
again.  But  Mr.  Joskyn  feared  the  worthy  pilot  s 
speeches,  and  having  at  the  same  time  a  dim 
notion  that  Mr.  Ball's  knowledge  of  Julius  Caasar 
was  probably  a  minus  quantity,  he  discreetly 
hoped  that  "  his  good  friend.  Green,"  would  kindly 
furnish  any  particulars  with  which  he  might  be 
acquainted,  to  the  advantage  of  the  last-named 
illustrious  character. 

Alderman  Green's  strong  point  was,  of  course, 
the  Henrys ;  he  knew  no  more  of  Caesar  than  of 
King  Alfred  or  Confucius ;  but  his  reputation 
was  at  stake,  so,  pulling  lymself  together,  and 
speaking  with  authority,  he  began :  Cfesar  was 
a  man  of  enormous  mind^— " 

"  Could  you  give  us  any  notion  of  his  personal 
appearance  P  "  m.terrupted  Mr.  Joskyn,who  wished 
the  statue  to  be  as  effective  as  was  possible.* 

Oh !  as  a  mere  man,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Green, 


with  relief,  "  our  hero  presents  a  splendid  figure 
in  history.  Of  immense  size  and- strength,  the 
very  sight  of  his  terrific  two-handled  sword — which 
he  always  carried  with  him — struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  his  foes  and  made  them  compare  him  to 
the  great  Hercules,  who,  singularly  enough,  was  a 
very  distant  relative  I " 

These  words,  with  the  last  happy  touch,  gave 
general  delight.  There  were  more  cheers,  and  the 
orator  continued : — 

Caesar,  after  subduing  the  entire  world,  finally 
determined  to  visit  England.  He  did  so,  and  it  is 
possible,  nay  more,  probable,  ih<U  the  iovm  of 
Mudhrook  was  the  place  he  selected  I " 

Hefe  ensued  a  short  and  joyful  uproar,  with 
mutual  congratulations  all  round. 

The  English  of  those  days  were  a  rude  and 
ignorant  race,  but  Caasar  proved  thcr  saving  of 
them,  as  one  may  say.  He  built  what  are  c^led 
Bom  an  villas  —  some  are  still  standing — and 
taught  the  natives  to  wear  clothes,  an  art  which, 
I  blush  to  say,  was  not  known  to  them.'* 

This  pleasant  conversational  style  of  imparting 
knowledge  appeared  popular,  but  Mr.  Joskyn  now 
made  a  mental  note  that  the  Board,  though  in  a 
very  good  humour,  was  beginning  to  get  botn  tired 
and  hungry. 

At  Mr.  Green's  next  fullstop,  therefore,  the 
Mayor  rose,  thanked  that  gentleman  sincerely  for 
the  many  stray  crumbs  of  historical  fact  he  had  so 

fenerously  scattered  before  the  meeting,  and  then 
egged  that  all  those  in  favour  of  a  statue  to 
Jul  lius  Cassar  would  hold  up  their  hands.  Every- 
body raised  both  hands,  and  Bome's  hero,  m 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  Joskyn,  Ball  and  Green, 
received  a  hearty  and  honest  ovation.  A^'otes  of 
thanks  were  passed  in  all  directions,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

"  It's  a  small  beginning,"  said  the  Mayor,  as 
the  gathering  broke  up,  "but  it  is  a  beginning, 
and  may  lead  to  more  important  results." 

The  subscription  list  was  opened  forthwith,  and 
that  very  evening  Mr.  Joskyn  indited  an  elaborate 
epistle  to  Frank  Chiselle,  Esq.,  A.,  the  rising 
young  sculptor,  commissioning  him  to  execute,  for 
the  town  of  Mudbrook,  a  marble  statue  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  ending  his  instructions  with  a  desire 
that  the  artist  would  not  overlook  a  certain  enor- 
mous double-handled  sword,  "which  weapon,  I  am 
informed,  Caesar  generally  carried  with  him." 


CHAPTER  n.  . 

Considering  his  extreme  youth,  the  reputation 
Alderman  Jones's  eldest  son  Oliver  had  acquired 
in  Mudbrook  was  little  short  of.  marvellotis. 
There  are  someboys  who  seem  to  have  been  brought 
into  the  world  for.no  object  whatever,  beyond  the 
torturing  and  tormenting  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Of  this  class  in  its  highest  possible  development 
young  Jones  was  a  s|>ecimen.  He  had  made  a  mark 
m  his  6wn  family  circle,  even  before  his  mother- 
tongue  was  familiar  to  him,  but  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  about  which  period  we  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, all  elepientary  forms  in  the  great  art 
of  practical  joking  were  laid  aside,  and  Mudbrook 
acknowledged  in  Oliver  a  past  master  of  subtle 
and  uncomfortable  combinations,  always  produced 
with  a  harrowing  amount  of  skill  and  foresight 
worthy  of  some  much  better  cause. 
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On  its  becoming  generally  known,  therefore,  that 
the  bootmaker  intended  sending  his  eldest  hope 
to  a  boarding  school  after  the  coming  Christmas, 
there  floated  through  the  Mudbrook  mind  a  quiet 
joyous  pensation  of  relief. 

But  five  coming  weeks  of  holiday  appeared  a 
grave  matter  in  any  case,  and  Mudbrook  was  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  great  things  could  be  ac- 
complished before  the  end  of  that  period. 

After  much  deep  thought,  young  Oliver  had  de- 
termined that  the  said  weeks  of  relaxation  should 
be  devoted  to  some  really  considerable  undertak- 
ing likely  to  keep  his  memory  green  in  the  heart 
of  nis  native  town,  and  stamp  him  for  ever  as  a 
lad  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  Christmas  was 
far  off  as  yet,  however. 

"  Why,  Jacob  !  *'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jones,  at  see- 
ing her  husband  return  home  on  the  morning  of 
Mr.  Joskyn's  meeting,  "what's  brought  you 
back  so  quick  P  " 

"  It  ain't  over  yet,"  growled  the  alderman  ;  **  I 
left  'em  in  the  midst  of  it.  W e're  going  to  have 
a  statue — good  notion  too — but  they  must  all 
begin  a-chattering  of  royalty,  so  I  walked  out." 

*'  Why  not  some  kinp  or  queen,  father  ?  "  in- 

?[uired  Oliver,  who  had  just  come  in  from  school, 
fe.  was  a  small  boy,  and  about  as  ugly  and 
uninteresting  in  appearance  as  all  other  boys  of 
fourteen. 

"  Why  not  a  king  ?  **  asked  Mr.  Jones,  looking 
at  his  son  fiercely,  and  holding  up  the  finger  of 
reproof.  **  What's  the  good  of  kings  or  queens  ? 
'lhat's  what  all  your  book  learning  won't  tell  yon. 
Where's  the  good  of  'em?    It's  not  kings  nor 

SueeuH,  nor  dooks  neither,  what's  made  England, 
fever !  Providence  turns  'em  out  royal  pussoup, 
and  such,  but  do  she  ever  give  'em  a  set  of  brains 
to  match  their  lofty  stations?  Never.'' 

After  which  magnificent  tirade  Alderman  Jones 
went  to  his  dinner. 

A  month  slipped  by ;  it  now  wanted  but  an- 
other to  Christmas.  "This  gap  in  our  story  may 
be  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  following  few  lines 
from  the  Mvdhrooh  Intelligencer — a  local  sheet 
of  no  importance  whatever ; — 

"  We  are  informed,"  remarked  the  Intelligencer, 
"that  Mr.  Chiselle,  the  eminent  sculptor,  and 
Associate  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  London,  has 
made  much  progress  with  his  magnificent  marble 
statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  destined  to  adorn  our  town. 
Mr.  Chiselle  hopes  to  complete  his  masterpiece  in 
about  three  weeks*  time.  The  ceremony  of  unveil- 
ing is  fixed  for  December  26th,  Boxing  Day." 

Mr.  Joskyn  had  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  this  business.  For  the  past  month  Julius 
Caesar's  statue  occupied  his  entire  attention.  The 
Selection  of  a  site  was  his  first  care,  and  afterwards 
the  subscription  list  and  arrangements  for  an 
imposing  "  unveiling"  kept  him  fully  employed. 

A  spot  just  without  the  town  seemed  the  most 
fitting  to  all  interested  in  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  this  site  would  overlook  the  sea,  or  what 
did  duty  for  that  body  of  water ;  and  in  the  second, 
being  near  a  road  by  which  foot  travellers  entered 
Mudbrook,  the  statue  might  create  a  favourable 
impression,  and  possibly  blind  critical  eyes  to 
other  things.  This  last  was  Alderman  Gregsoa's 
idea;  but  as  no  one  beyond  an  occasional  vagrant 
ever  dreamed  of  entering  Mudbrook  by  road,  such 
an  advantage  appeared,  perhaps,  minimised  in 
value.    At  any  rate,  an  opeu  space  about  the 


selected  spot  was  carefully  boarded  off  by  a  lofty 
hoarding,  within  which  workmen  who  came  from 
London,  and  made  themselves  thoroughly  objec- 
tionable in  consequence,  were  now  erecting  & 
massive  granite  pedestal. 

Oliver  Jones  and  his  bosom  friend.  Alderman 
Green's  son  John,  spent  much  of  their  spare  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  charm^  spot,  and 
managed  to  get  on  wonderfully  intimate  terms  with 
the  stiff-necked  and  superior  London  artificers. 

There  was  a  palpable  blankness  of  mind  about 
Mr.  Green's  boy  which  made  this  youtJi  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  his  more  ostnte 
chum.  A  certain  air  of  amazed  innocence  sat 
well  on  the  open  and  expressionless  face  of  tbe 
historian's  sun ;  and  this  gift,  as  had  been  proved 
in  cases  of  detection  at  the  wrong  moment,  could 
not  be  sufficiently  valued. 

But  to  return  to  the  authorities.  Mr.  Joakrn 
had,  once  in  his  life,  seen  a  Lord  Mayor's  shoV, 
and  that  incoherent  pageant  impressed  itself 
vividly  upon  his  mind. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  however,  military 
bands  and  men  in  armour  were  out  of  the 
question,  and  when  all  debts  immediately  con- 
nected  with  the  statue  itself  were  cleared  off, 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  indeed  for 
any  public  spectacle  of  importance. 

"  After  all,"  said  Mr.  Joskyn,  upon  this  subjcrt, 
**  if  we  had  anything  very  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon there  might  be  some  unpleasantness.  Thou- 
sands of  holiday  people  from  up  the  river  will  U 
here,  of  Course. 

IJy  up  the  river  "  he  referred  to  the  mercantile 
port  farther  inland,  to  which  the  argosies  of  all 
nations  were  escorted,  day  and  night,  by  th<; 
pilots  of  Mudbrook. 

**  There's  the  fire  engine,  at  any  rate,"  Alder- 
man Ball  reminded  his  chief.  Mr.  Joskyn  alIowt>l 
that  this  ancient  apparatus  would  certainly  adi 
tone  to  his  contemplated  display. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  the  local  band 
should  be  augmented  by  tbe  musicians  fn>ra 
Kockford,  a  neighbouring  colony ;  that  the  Frve- 
masons  and  Foresters  should  march  in  solemn 
state ;  that  the  school  children  should  all  be 
washed  the  night  before,  and,  drawn  up  in  a  body 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  should  sing  a  song  ot 
reioicing,  written  expressly  for  the  occasion  by 
Alderman  Green.  Lastly,  and  best  of  all,  the 
Earl  of  Mudshire  would  himself  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  deliver  one  of  those  speeches  for 
which  he  was  justly  famed  throughout  the  con- 
fines of  his  own  especial  county. 

A  hobby  for  public  sneaking  and  lecturing, 
upon  every  imaginable  subject,  at  every  imagin- 
able opportunity,  was  kept  in  regular  exercise  by 
this  fine  old  Englishman.  During  the  wintor 
months  he  spent  his  time  in  trotting  industriously 
over  the  face  of  the  country  and  giving  his  quaint 
old-world  views  of  men  and  manners  to  audiences 
for  the  most  part  small  and  unappreciative. 
Visions  of  a  magnificent  oration  on  Koman  his- 
tory generally  and  Julius  Caesar  in  particular 
crowded  before  the  mind's  eye  of  this  aristocratic 
entertainer;  and  though,  as  he  reminded  Mr. 
Joskyn,  who  had  made  bold  to  call  in  person,  his 
lastlectnre  in  Mudbrook,  on  the  generally  inter- 
esting subject  of  **  The  lost  glories  of  our  Indian 
Empire,"  had  commanded  neither  a  very  numer- 
ous nor  attentive  auditory,  he,  nevertheles:}» 
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declared  his  willingness  to  **oblij:e  again/*  and 
definitely  undertook  the  grave  duties  thrust  upon 
him. 

Soon  after  this  interview,  and  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  a  large  crowd  assembled  at  the  railway 
station  and  accorded  to  Julius  Csesar  such  a 
welcome  as  is  seldom  seen.  He  arrived  in  a  some- 
what undignified  manner  by  night  luggage  train, 
but  hearty  cheers  greeted  the  huge  packing-case 
nevertheless,  and  Mr.  Joskyn,  feeling  this  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  moments  at  present  recorded 
in  the  Mudbrookian  records,  had  a  vague  notion 
that  a  deputation  with  an  address  written  on 
parchment,  or  something  of  that  kind,  shonld 
nave  been  ready  to  receive  the  statue.  In  fact, 
the  Mayor  became  quite  maudlin,  not  to  say 
idolatrous,  over  Julius  Ciesar,  and,  though  it  wus 
late,  insisted  on  having  the  noble  Boman  con- 
veyed to  his  future  resting-place  there  and  then, 
with  the  aid  of  four  stout  horses  and  a  furniture 
van. 

Getting  the  statue  out  of  its  straw  bed  and  on 
to  its  pedestal  proved  a  long  and  difficult  operation. 
Crowds  of  roughs  and  loafers  gathered  themselves 
around  the  hoarding  next  day,  and  their  specula- 
tions upon  the  object  and  reason  of  the  entire 
business  were  not  without  interest,  as  showing  the 
8|)irit  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  Mudbrook's 
citizens  viewed  these  first  steps  towards  art 
applied  to  public  decoration  in  their  town. 

**  Who  was  this  *ere  •  Judis  Scissors  ?  "  asked 
one  hulking  gianti  taking  a  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
for  the  purpose. 

*•  That  aint  'is  name,  yer  igit !"  answered  another. 

"  Julus  Skescrer's  the  name,  and  there  never 
weren't  such  a  bloke  really.  He  was  only  a  him- 
age  what  them  'eathen  coves  said  their  prayers 
to." 

"  Whjr,  you  knows  all  about  it,  Billy !"  exclaimed 
a  third  listener. 
"  Ah,  Billy's  a  clever  'un  !  '* 
"  'Ave  a  glass  of  something,  Billy?  " 
"  Let  all  *ave  something  I 

Four  'alf  ?    Toss  yer.    'Eads  it  is ! " 
**  Blow  ole  Squeezer  I  " 

And  amidst  a  Babel  of  such  remarks  Billy  and 
his  friends  adjourned,  their  places  being  taken  by 
others  like  unto  them. 

Mr.  Chiselle,  though  he  confessed  to  his  private 
friends  that  his  "  Ctesar was  a  "  pot-ooiling 
piece  of  work,"  had  managed,  notwithstanding,  to 
gauge  the  Mud  brook  taste  in  statuary  with  great 
skill.  To  the  eyes  of  those  favoured  ones  who 
attended  Mr.  Joskyn's  private  view,  the  huge 
martial  figure  in  all  an  ancient  Roman's  striking, 
if  scanty,  garb  of  war  was  perfection. 

Alderman  Ball,  one  who  liked  as  much  of  any- 
thing as  he  could  get  for  his  money,  declared  that 
this  statue  was  the  largest,  and  therefore  the  best 
he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

Alderman  Gregson  said  in  the  Mayor's  hearing 
that  he  detected  a  strong  and  stai-tling  likeness 
between  the  stern  white  face  above  them  and  Mr. 
Joskyn's  features.  **  The  chins  are  absolutely 
exact,"  he  remarked.  But  seeing  that  Cassar's  was 
pre-Raphaelite,  and  the  other  celebrity  owned  to 
the  dumpiest  of  double  chins  imaginable,  the 
abject  Gregson  might  have  mended  his  instance 
on  this  occasion  and  abstained  for  once  from 
making  an  idiot  of  himself. 

Alderman  Green  was,  so  he  said,  in  a  position  to 


prove  the  statue  fulfilled  all  requirements  of  his- 
torical research,  a  fact  whicli  more  than  ever 
confiriped  Mr.  Joskyn  in  his  original  opinion  that 
Ca3aar  belonged  to  a  dark  and  heathen  age. 

But,  though  regretting  the  artist  had  not  sup, 
plied  his  imposing  work  with  a  somewhat  fuller 
wardrobe,  the  Mayor,  all  things  considered,  had 
every  reusou  to  be  well  satisfied  in  the  visible  re- 
sult of  his  labours,  and  now  looked  forward  eagerly 
to  the  approaching  festival. 

Christmas  Eve  came,  and  with  it  all  final  pre- 
parations for  the  great  event.  The  school  children 
rehearsed  their  poem  for  the  last  time;  Scrub- 
bington,  the  band-master,  for  the  last  time, 
tottered  on  the  brink  of  insanity  over  the  efforts 
of  his  combined  performers ;  the  Freemasons  and 
Foresters  gave  final  touches  to  their  banners  and 
gorgeous  insignia  ;  while  as  for  the  Mayor  him- 
self, after  his  exertions  on  that  busy  day,  it  is  idle 
to  declare  a  man  cannot  be  in  two  or  even  three 
different  places  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
Twenty-four  hours  sped  by,  then  Christmas  night 
closed  in  wildly  and  roughly.  A  cold  wind  whistled 
over  Mudbrook,  and  with  it  the  waves— the  tide 
was  absolutely  high  for  once— sang  a  dismal  duet, 
while  a  waning  moon,  visible  at  times  through 
fast-flying  clouds,  gave  barely  sufficient  light  to 
define  the  central  point  of  a  depressing  scene. 
This  was  the  statue.  All  hoardings,  scafibld  poles, 
and  other  outside  aids  to  the  erection  of  Julius 
Ca9sar,  had  been  finally  removed,  and  now  in  tho 
darkness  nothing  remained  but  a  vague,  shadowy 
monster,  draped  in  white  canvas,  which  fiuttered 
around  it  like  the  wings  of  some  giant  bird.  A 
mighty,  ill-shapen  spirit  of  the  storm,  preparing 
for  flight,  the  great  figure  seemed  to  be.  Beneath 
walked  two  policeman — up  and  down,'  up  and 
down,  their  measured  tread  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  varied  sounds  of  the  gale.  Tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  they  went,  walking  together,  talking  but 
seldom,  and,  at  intervals,  throwing  bright  circles 
of  light  from  their  lanterns  011  to  the  rustline 
white  folds  above  them.  Both  seemed  moved 
in  some  way  by -the  weird  strangeness  of  their 
charge,-  both  felt  from  time  to  time  for  their,  re- 
volvers, and  neither,  it  was  evident,  would  be 
regretful  when  dim  dawn  should  glimmer  over 
the  distant  sea  line  and  their  watch  be  ended. 

But  several  curious  and  unaccountable*  events 
happened  before  day,  and  now  these  two  hardy 
limbs  of  the  law  entered  upon  what  proved  to  bo 
one  of  the  most  exciting  half-hours  in  their  lives. 
The  night  was  at  its  worst.  The  apology  for  a 
moon  had  set,  and  small  driving  rain  filled  the 
black  air,  when  a  sudden  wild,  blood-curdling 
shriek  startled  our  watchers.  It  was  no  distant 
steamer  signalling  the  pilots,  no  cry  of  the  storm, 
but  a  human  voice — a  ghastly,  half-choked  yell — 
amply  justifying  exclamations  of  horror  and  alarm 
from  its  hearers. 

"  Good  heavens,  Joe,  somebody's  being  mur- 
dered ! "  cried  one. 

"  Thank  our  stars  we  was  up  here  to-night,' 
earnestly  answered  his  companion,  and  then,  for- 
getting their  trust  and  everything  else  but  the 
cry  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  both  men  started  as 
fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them  towards  the 
shelving  edge  of  the  cliff  from  which  the  sound 
had  proceeded.  Sc  rcely  had  they  disappeared 
when  from  behind  unfinished  buildings,  not  far 
distant,  there  flitted  a  black,  imp-like  little  figure 
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bearing  a  light.  It  moved  quietly  to  the  Vase  of 
the  deserted  statue,  climbed  its  pedestal  and  tben 
crawled  nnder  its  flowing  draperies.  The  light 
vanished,  but  shone  ont  again  some  few  seconds 
later  near  the  summit  of  the  statue  and  there 
remained  burning  steadily. 

Both  policemen  were  by  this  time  at  the  water's 
edge  searching  fruitlessly  for  any  traces  of  a 
«rime.  Twice  again  they  heard  the  cry,  once  so 
close  to  tiiem  that  both  nearly  fell  into  the  dark 
waves  below,  and  again  only  fainter  and  much 
further  off.  A  long  wild-goose  chase  followed, 
and  at  length,  mystified  and  baffled,  the  constables 
returned  to  their  beat  without  any  result  what- 
ever from  their  adventure. 

**  Its  some  poor  soul  what's  drowned  hisself ,  I 
reckon,"  said  the  younger  man,  breathing  hard 
and  walking  closer  to  nis  companion  than  was 
absolutely  necessaiy. 

"  It  weren't  no  human  voice  at  all,"  answered 
the  other  gruffly.  "  I  wish  we  'adn't  gone  and  left 
this  confounded  stater." 

All  was  as  the  preservers  of  peace  had  left  it 
with  Julius  Caesar.  A  certain  light  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  heavy  canvas  bellied  out  on  every 
side  as  before,  crackling  strangely  in  the  dismal 
wind. 

Towards  Mudbrook  "Eif^  Street  there  sped 
about  this  time  two  small  and  wild-looking  youths 
with  a  lantern,  and  something  in  a  black  bag. 
One  of  these  ultimately  sneaked  through  an  open 
back  window  in  Alderman  Jones's  dwelling-house, 
and  the  other,  keeping  to  a  narrow  unlighted 
lane,  suddenly  vanished  not  far  from  the  shop  of 
one.  Alderman  Green,  already  mentioned  in  this 
nai^ative. 


CHAFTEB  m. 

FORTONATELT  foxf  the  coming  ceremony,  dawn 
brought  vast  improvement  in  the  weather,  and  by 
ten  o'clock,  at  wnich  hour  the  Earl  of  Mudshire's 
train  was  due  at.  Mudbrook,  the  sun  made  itself 
visible,  and  there  seemed  ev^ery  chance  of  a  fine 
day. 

Early  excursion  trains  carried  large  numbers  of 
holiday  folk  from  the  neighbouring  port  into  our 
little  town,  and  when  the  great  man  of  the  occa- 
sion abpolutely  arrived  and  was  greeted  on  the 
platform  of  Mudbrook  station  by  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  a  thousand  persons,  at  least,  sent  up 
noisy  cheers  without,  and  prepared  to  accompany 
the  procession  which  immediately  started  to  Julius 
CsBsar's  statue. 

Mr.  Joskyn  and  his  illustrious  friend,  in  an 
open  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  led  the  way, 
escorted  by  a  company  of  no  less  than  ten  Free- 
masons. Then  came  the  bands  playing  "Rule 
Britannia!"  in  a  manner  which  suggested  nothing 
so  much  as  some  private  contest  between  their 
rival  musicians.  Mudbrook  appeared  to  be 
holding  her  opponents  easily,  but  Biockford  came 
with  a  rush  at  "never,  never,  never  will  be 
slaves,"  and,  thanks  to  their  hard-working  drum- 
mer, won  a  capital  race  by  about  three  notes. 
Eight  Aldermen  formed  the  next  feature  of  the 
show,  each  in  his  own  private  vehicle,  thereby 
affording  much  pleasant  variety.  Nothing  on 
wheels,  however,  could  approach  the  Mudbrook 
fire  engine — a  time-honoured  old-fashioned  piece 


of  i^bbish  painted  red.  Several  Foresters  brought 
up  the  rear,  while  an  unruly  crowd  followed  and 
closed  in  this  pageant  on  every  side.  The  holiday 
people,  mostly  a  mob  of  the  roughest  description 
imaginable,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  proceed- 
ings threatened  to  give  much  trouble.  The 
Mudbrook  magnates  were  repeatedly  accosted  in 
a  familiar  and  di8resi)ectful  manner^  and  one 
unfortunate  Forester  will  probably  remember  to 
his  death  the  series  of  remarks  called  forth  by 
his  somewhat  spare  legs  as  they  appeared  in  white 
fleshings.  Once,  indeed,  Mudbrook's  banner,  the 
most  dazzling  and  bilious-looking  "  discord  "  in 
yellow  and  red  possible  out  of  a  nightmare,  was 
menaced,  but  nothing  serious  fortunately  resulted. 

The  school  children  had  been  despatched  to 
their  destination  about  two  hours  before  it  was 
necessary,  and  their  little  legs  ached,  and  their 
little  noses  were  red  with  cold  when  Mr.  Joskyn's 
chariot  at  last  arrived.  A  waggon,  brought  early 
from  the  town,  and  draped  witJi  flags,  formed  a 
rostrum  from  which  the  ceremony  would  be  com- 
pleted, and  into  this  the  Earl  of  Mudshire  was 
conducted.  The  Mayor  stood  upon  his  right,  the 
Aldermen  grouped  round,  Foresters  and  Masons 
massed  together,  as  a  guard  of  honour  below, 
and  the  fast-increasing  audience  made  a  circle 
about  the  point  of  interest,  crowding  the  un- 
finished buildings  near,  and  covering  evenr  other 
available  spot  from  which  any  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings could  be  enjoyed 

After  a  short  and  impressive  pause,  Mr.  Joskyn 
opened  the  business  oi  the  day  with  a  few  words 
which  emotion  rendered  almost  inaudible.  So 
inaudible,  unfortunately,  that  Alderman  Green, 
who  conducted  his  original  anthem  in  person, 
with  a  baton  about  as  long  as  a  barge  pole, 
fancied  the  Mayor  had  finished  his  intr^uctory 
speech  before  it  was  well  begun,  and,  with  one 
flourish  of  his  ponderous  Wand,  fairly  launched 
the  !N^ational  Scnool  upon  their  song  of  triumph. 
The  first  verse  of  this  lyric  gem — there  were  eight 
in  all — may  possibly  be  enough  to  reproduce.  It 
gives  rather  a  flattering  idea  of  what  followed 

The  great  Earl  of  Mudshire 

Among  us  has  come, 
Aud  all  Mudbrook's  citizens 
•  Do  give  him  welcome  I  " 

The  infants  sang  to  warm  themselves,  so  there 
was  plenty  of  stirring  sound.  After  some  lour 
or  five  stanzas  the  Earl  of  Mudshire,  carefully 
assuming  that  fixed  wooden  smile  which  may*  be 
placed  upon  the  features  aud  forgotten,  produced 
a  pile  of  memoranda  from  his  pocket,  and  buried 
himself  in  their  contents.  He  had  prepared  an 
oration  eclipsing  all  previous  performance,  and 
hoped,  even  if  his  remarks  did  chance  to  be  con- 
siderably over  the  heads  of  his  listeners,  they 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  received  with  silence  and 
respect.  Silence  and  respect,  however,  were 
something  more  than  the  poor  Mayor  could  com- 
mand.  After  Green's  effusion  was  at  an  end — it 
died  hard — Mr.  Joskyn  again  essayed  to  make 
himself  heard,  but  the  heartless  mob  now  realized 
its  power.  The  event  in  hand  was  nothing  to 
these  rowdy  masses  from  *  up  river;'  Mudbrook 
and  her  celebrities  were  nothing,  and  certainly 
some  thirty  odd  policemen,  who  vainly  endea- 
voured to  find  the  most  noisy  offenders,  were  less 
than  nothing.   Amusement  must  be  had  at  any 
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cost,  and  to  Mr.  Joskyn's  dismay  and  indignation 
he  was  deliberately  yelled  down  and  forced  to 
cease  speaking.  Tremblinfj  with  rage  tJie  little 
man  begged  his  noble  friend  to  commence  the 
great  speech  of  the  day  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  accordingly  the  tJarl  of  Mudshire,  whose 
advance  was  tne  signal  for  a  short  cessation  of 
the  riot,  glanced  at  the  first  page  of  his  notes  and 
began  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  with  pleasure,  friends,  that  I  find  myself 
amongst  yon  this  morning,  and  my  pleasure  is 
vastly  increased  when  I  remember  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  Mndbrook  and  the  reason  of  this 
brave  assembly.  The  vast  and,  I  venture  to 
think,  intelligent  masses  about  me,  will  now  view 
for  the  first  time  this  fine  work  of  art  I  am  shortly 
to  unveil,  a  T^ork  alike  worthy  of  its  artist  and 
those  who  have  generously  subscribed  towards  its 
erection.  A  nearer  approach  to  the  ideal  in  the 
general  appearance  of  many  growing  towns,  in 
our  native  country,  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  I 
would  fain  hope  that  it  is  this  longing  for  beauty 
and  the  picturesque  which  brings  us  all  hero  to- 
day." 

A  murmur,  breaking  into  still  more  openly 
expressed  unquiet,  warned  the  old  gentleman 
that  this  supposition  might,  after  all,  be  incorrect, 
and  eager  to  interest  his  hearers,  he  missed  about 
three  pages  of  elaborate  introduction,  then  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  Now,  who  was  Julius  Csasar  P  One,  you  will 
doubtless  answer  me,  who  descended  from  the 
noble  patricians ;  one,  whose  genius  overcame  fdl 
obstacles,  and  finally  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Boman  empire.  Of  course  we  are  all 
acqnainted  with  these  facts,  so  are  our  sons  at 
school.  But  what  have  such  matters  to  do  with 
Great  Britain  P  Nothing." 

This  being  the  case  the  assembly  evidently 
thought  that  to  dwell  upon  them  at  all  was 
unnecessary.  There  were  renewed  sounds  of 
disapproval,  and  the  disgusted  speaker,. passing 
over  two  or  three  more  closely  written  leaves, 
continued  with  another  question. 

"  Was  it  because  he  defeated  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  slew  them  by  hundreds  when,  under 
the  renowned  Cassivellannus,  they  fought  against 
him,  that  your  Mayor  and  Corporation  place 
Julius  CsBsar  here  among  us  now  P  " 

Mr.  Joskyn,  who  had  partially  recovered,  was 
again  utterly  upset  by  this  question.  He  looked 
bitterly  at  Alderman  Green,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  scholar  had  never  touched  upon  this 
business  when  speaking  before  the  Board. 

"  No !  certainly  not,"  went  on  the  orator, 
answering  his  own  question,  and  thereby  pouring 
balm  upon  two  troubled  souls. 

No !  it  is  because  Cajsar  gave  our  earliest 
ancestors  their  first  insight  into  civilization  ;  it  is 
because  during  the  hundred  years  which  followed 
his  second  invasion  

The  Earl  of  Mudshire  was  warming  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  really  flattered  himself  he  had  caught 
the  public  ear  at  last,  when  another  serious  in- 
terruption had  to  be  endured.  The  erudite  Billy 
stationed  foremost  among  a  group  of  ''pals," 
began  to  find  proceedings  exceeding  irksome,  and 
now  suddenly  introduced  a  change  and  sensation 
by  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Now  then,  guv'nor,  push  along  and  let's  have 
them  sheets  down." 


A  roar  followed  this  sally,  and  tha  insulted  old 
gentleman  shut  his  papers  with  anger,  registering 
a  solemn  mental  vow  never  again  to  speak  before 
the  inhabitants  of  Mndbrook  and  its'  vicinity. 

Taking  a  glittering  pair  of  scissors  from  the 
distracted  Mayor  the  Earl  of  Mudshire  hastened 
to  end  this  dismal  ceremony,  and  turn  his  back 
upon  Julius  Ca3sar  for  ever. 

"  Csesar,  Sir,  was  not  only  a  master  of  the  art 
of  War,*'  he  concluded,  addressing  his  remarks 
to  Mr.  Joskyn,  as  if  that  miserable  little  gentle- 
man was  Speaker,  and  they  were  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  not  only  a  warrior,  but 
a  statesman  and  orator,  a  lawgiver,  a  writer  of 
history.  And  now,  Sir,"  majestically  raiding  the 
scissors,  "do  I  sever  this  cord,  unloose  these  snowy 
draperies  and  disclose  the  figure  of  the  greatest 
hero  of  antiquity  carved  in  pure  white  marble." 
So  saying,  he  released  the  canvas  coverings,  and 
these  rushing  down  on  every  side  revealed  Julius 
Csesar's  statue. 

Had  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself  been  di^* 
covered  standing  on  that  tall  granite  foundation 
he  could  scarcely  have  produced  a  more  profound 
effect. 

Mr.  Joskyn  jerked  his  arms  into  the  air  like  a 
man  shot  through  the  heart.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  vocal  organs  failed  him.  The  Alderman 
and  Masons  looked  at  each  other  and  turned  pale. 
Eyes  and  mouths  on  every  side  were  opened  in 
amazement  to  their  widest  limit,  but  even  the  mob 
was  silent.  As  for  the  worthy  peer  who  had  dis- 
closed this  uncouth  apparition,  he  continued  to 
gaze  helplessly  upon  it,  repeating  like  a  machine 
the  last  words  of  his  peroration — "pure  white 
marble,  pure  white  marble." 

,  There,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  stood  the 
"noblest  Roman  of  them  all"  indeed,  but  Mr. 
Chiselle  himself  would  have  failed  to  recognize 
his  handiwork. 

The  lofty  helmet  wis  now  coal  black,  with 
crimson  crest ;  from  under  long  pointed  eyebrows 
glared  monstrous  eyes  ;  triangles  of  scarlet  shone 
on  the  white  cheeks,  and  an  enormous  mouth 
"  grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile  "  from  ear  to  ear. 
Blotches  of  paint  were  also  smeared  about  the 
statue's  breastplate  and  arms,  streaks  of  red  and 
black .  ran  down  each  leg,  and  the  two-handled 
sword  now  much  more  nearly  resembled  the  red- 
hot  weapon  patronized  by  clown  at  Christmas. 
Indeed,  as  a  colossal-coloured  effigy  of  Grimaldi, 
the  statue  might  be  considered  successful  under 
its  new  shape,  but  regarded  as  a  work  of  art  it 
presented  an  exceeding  painful  and  disgusting 
appearance,  to  say  the  least.  At  this  horrid 
moment  the  band,  which  was  stationed  immedi- 
ately behind  Julius  Caesar  and  did  not  instantly 
take  in  the  situation,  mistaking  a  frenzied  gesture 
from  Mr.  Joskyn  for  their  cue,  struck  up  "  The 
Conquering  Hero  comes  " — Rockford,  in  consider- 
ation of  their  recent  victory,  allowing  a  bar's 
start.  "  The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without," 
for  it  had  been  arranged,  on  the  sound  of  music 
reaching  the  neighbouring  coastguard  station,  a 
salute  should  be  fired  of  ten  guns,  and  now  much 
noise  came  from  that  direction.  Meanwhile, 
beneath  the  statue  all  was  direst  confusion.  Mr. 
Joskyn  survived  the  first  crushing  shock,  and 
then  gasped  out  with  the  ghost  of  his  departed 
voice,  **  What,  tcliat  is  the  meaning  of  this  P  " 

A  perfect  yell  of  delight  simultaneously  raised 
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on  every  side  was  all  the  answer  he  obtained.  No 
anch  ready-made.  "  spree  **  as  the  dismay  of  the 
Mayor  and  hia  friends  below,  and  this  ludicrous 
monster  above,  had  been  expected  by  the  mob,  and 
now  a  good  and  amusing  half-hour  was  antici- 
pated by  all.  The  Aldermen,  herded  together  like 
frightened  sheep,  looked  miserably  at  the  distance 
which  parted  them  from  their  vehicles  and  safety ; 
while  the  Foresters  and  all  others  in  extraordinary 
costumes  began  to  yearn  for  home.  Mr.  Joskyn 
alone  showed  no  fear.  The  poor  man  lost  his 
head  completely,  shook  his  flsts  at  the  mob,  and 
seemed  ea^rer  to  dash  in  among  the  jeering  masses 
and  find  the  evil  doers  for  himself. 

"  It's  a  vile  outrage,  your  Grace;"  he  cried  ;  "  it's 
the  work  of  some  ruffians — Fenians  from  America 
for  all  we  know.   What  can  " 

Here  something  of  size  flew  so  dangerously 
near  the  Mayor's  head  that  he  was  forced  to  wake 
to  the  danger  of  the  position.  No  time  could  be 
lost.  A  yelling  multitude  was  becoming  every 
moment  more  pressing  in  its  attentions  and 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  civic  authorities  in 
a  body. 

A  momentary  pause  was,  however,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Mudshire,  who  indignantly  pro- 
claimed  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author  of  this  outrage,  and  then, 
half  carrying,  half  dragging  the  Mayor,  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  crowd  which  opened  out  to  let 
him  pass  by,  but  closed  in  immediately  afterwards 
on  every  hand.  A  moment  more  Earl  Mudshire 
had  reached  the  carriage,  and  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Joskyn's  frantic  endeavours  to  get  out  and  return 
to  the  fray,  both  were  driven  rapidly  from  the 
humiliating  scene. 

Thus  ended  the  disastrous  and  unparalleled 
events  which  took  place  at  the  introduction  of  art 
and  beauty  into  Mudbrook.  In  spite  of  the  Eurl  of 
Mudshire's  five  hundred  pounds,  and  an  additional 
hundred  offered  by  Mr.  Jeskyn  for  the  same  in- 
formation, nothing  ever  transpired.  The  police 
force,  notably  two  gentlemen  engaged  at  the 
statue  on  Christmas  night,  proved  amazint(iy  rich 
in  clues  of  every  description  ;  but,  notwitlutaud- 
ing,  the  business  has  puzzled  Mudbrook  ever 
since. 

Julius  CsBsar  was  found  to  have  only  lost  a 
finger  or  two,  and  the  tip  of  his  noble  nose  after 
all.  A  severe  scouring  and  some  personal  atten- 
tion from  Mr.  Chiselle,  who  spent  a  day  in  the 
town  some  time  afterwards,  restored  the  statue  to 
its  pristine  purity  and  magnificence.  It  is  satis- 
factorv  to  know  that  the  colossal  figure  has  never 
since  Seen  meddled  with. 

These  events  happened  many  months  ago,  and 
to  conclude,  we  may  mention  that  onlv  last  week 
Mr.  Silas  Joskyn  enjoyed  a  pleasure  wtich  amply 
atoned  for  past  sufferings  and  ignominy.  A  cer- 
tain new  dry  dock  of  importance,  near  Mudbrook, 
has  been  officially  opened  by  a  real  **  royal  person." 
Every  detail  in  the  ceremony  was  completely  and 
grandly  successful,  and  even  Alderman  Jones, 
who  sat  in  the  same  building  with  royalty,  at  a 
luncheon  which  followed  (and  partook  of  a  dish 
to  which  the  Earl  of  Mudshire  was  also  helped), 
has  ever  since  spoken  more  respectfully  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  indeed  of  all  matters  concerning 
Hupreme  temporal  power  or  the  heads  of  nations. 


A  HEART'S  GARDEN. 

IN  my  garden  all  the  flowers 
Lying  dead,  lying  dead. 
Pale  and  woeful  winter  hours 
Came  and  breathed  upon  them,  paying 
"  Come  with  us,"  and  they  obeying 
Followed. 

In  my  heart  th^  budded  love 

Lying  dead,  lying  dead. 
Withered  blossoms  lie  above 
Certain  graves  among  the  grasse?, 
And  my  blooming  graveward  passes. 
Shorn  and  shed. 

Once  upon  the  garden  ways. 

Long  ago,  long  ago, 
Shining  sunny  summer  days 
Beamed  the  blessing  of  the  summer. 
Ere  the  winter,  cruel  comer, 
Came  with  woe. 

Once  upon  my  heart,  ah  mc. 
Well  I  know,  well  1  know. 
Shone  lovers  sunshine  goldenly. 
Very  short  my  joy  thereat  was, — 
Just  a  summer-time,  and  that  was 
Long  ago. 

ARTHUB  STMOSS. 


ON  BURNT  WOMEN. 

BT  J.  W.  SHERER,  C.S.I. 

THE  bold  act  of  Lord  William  Bentinch  a 
prohibiting  the  sacrifice  of  feraale  life  in 
India,  through  the  rite  usually,  though  erroneouslj. 
called  that  of  suttee,  was  so  successful  that  it  not 
only  stopped  the  usage,  but  also,  in  great 
measure,  eifaced  the  recollection  of  its  nature,  aoJ 
the  ritualistic  ceremonies  attending  it.  A  brief 
notice  of  what  the  custom  was  in  theory,  and 
what  it  became  in  practice,  may  not,  therefor-*, 
prove  unintereBting,  and  indeed  to  some  may  seem 
even  novel.  It  is  not  well  to  force  philology  on 
those  unwilling  to  receive  it,  but  a  plain  explana- 
tion of  the  word  suttee,  supplied  by  a  Sanscrit 
scholar,  will  throw  much  light  on  the  character  of 
the  whole  proceeding. 

Sat  is,  in  Sanscrit,  the  present  participle  of  the 
verb  as,  to  be.  The  third  person  singuwtr  of  the 
present  tense  indicative  of  this  verb  is  familiar  to 
every  one  in  the  Latin  and  French — est.  The 
feminine  form  of  this  participle  is  sati  (sniteeu 
and  has  come  to  mean  the  woman  who  actually  it 
a  wife.  Enough.  The  idea  will  have  been  caught. 
Marriage,  according  to  Hindoo  belief,  is  not  a 
bond  which,  as  with  us,  is  to  last  till  death  (or 
Hannen)  us  do  part,  but  a  union  which  is  com- 
pletely consummated  by  death.  The  virtuous 
woman,  by  the  act  of  perishing  with  her  husband, 
reaches  the  higher  degree  of  the  positive  wife — the 
Suttee,  in  fact— or  wife  that  has  actual  existence 
as  such.  This  was  the  transcendental  view  of  the 
subject,  and  was  doubtless  urged,  in  glowing  terms, 
by  the  Bralimins  on  the  minds  of  widows  till  they 
became,  in  some  instances,  inflamed  with  a  rvJ 
desire  of  self-sacrifice ;  and  in  these  cases,  wherx- 
the  act  was  entirely  volnntarj',  the  element  ut 
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cruelty  was  less  prominent.  There  was,  however, 
even  where  the  consent  of  the  victim  was  un- 
doubted, this  amount  of  pressure  exerted,  that  the 
widow  who  did  not  burn  was  held  up  to  obloquy, 
and  her  miserable  fate  enlarged  upon.  She  would 
be  considered  superfluous — would  be  relegated  to 
menial  offices — would  be  neglected,  or  if  contemp- 
tuously attended  to,  the  very  attention  would  be 
held  ec[uivocal.  And  we  must  be  slow  in  extending 
appreciation  to  the  more  spiritual  aspect  of  the 
nte,  for  it  bears  traces  of  a  one-sided  argument 
and  of  masculine  ingenuity;  since  we  hear  no- 
where of  the  propriety  of  a  man  sacrificing  himself 
with  his  dead  wife ;  though  marriage  might  surely 
be  made  complete  as  well  in  one  direction  as  in 
the  other.  The  Mahommedan  Government  which 
preceded  us  in  the  general  rule  of  the  country, 
was  greatly  averse  to  the  performance  of  the  rite, 
and,  indeed,  prohibited  if,  but  with  the  unfortunate 
concession  tnat  an  allowance  of  the  ceremony 
might  be  obtained  from  the  local  authorities. 
This  opened  the  door  to  bribery,  and  rich  families, 
at  least,  experienced  no  difficulty  in  burning  their 
widow^,  for  the  single  obstacle  m  their  way — the 
consent  of  the  Governor — was  by  no  means  an 
insurmountable  one.  The  British  Government 
mostly  confined  its  interference  to  directing  that 
in  cases  of  proposed  female  sacrifice,  it  should  be 
ascertained  that  the  victim  fully  understood  the 
character  of  the  rite,  and  was  quite  agreeable  to 
its  performance.  And  this  state  of  things  continued 
to  the  time  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was 
appointed  Governor-General  in  1828.  The  local 
government  of. Bombay,  however,  greatly  to  its 
credit,  had,  some  years  before,  taken  upon  itself 
tho  responsibility  of  prohibiting  widows  from 
burning  themselves,  without  formally  abolishing 
the  practice.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  aspect  of 
the  sacrifice  depended  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
woman.  Where,  actuated  throughout  by  a  high- 
spirited,  if  fanatical,  determination,  she  exhibited 
great  courage,  and  met  her  end  with  dignity,  a 
certain  moral  grandeur  materially  softened  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  But  where,  though  supported 
by  convincing  arguments  and  excited  by  drugs, 
poor  trembling  human  nature  asserted  itself,  and 
the  widow  shrank  from  the  terrors  of  a  needless 
death,  imdgination  could  scarcely  heighten  the 
brutality  of  the  spectacle.  If  the  victim  escaped, 
it  was  amidst  a  storm  of  execrations  and  contempt ; 
or  if  she  failed  in  her  attempt,  she  would  be  dragged 
back  by  main  force  to  encounter  a  fate  for  which 
she  had  no  longer  the  least  enthusiasm.  It  is  true 
our  Government  interfered  to  prevent  violence; 
but  in  native  states,  and  even  on  Brifish  territory, 
through  want  of  sufficient  precautions,  most 
distressing  scenes  occasionally  occurred.  Two 
narratives,  founded  strictly  on  fact,  and  illustrating 
the  ceremony — the  one  in  its  best  light,  the  other 
in  its  worst  light — will  perhaps  be  more  readable 
than  a  detailed  general  account. 

It  was  an  evening  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  and 
the  sun  was  hastening  to  the  west,  when  a  young 
woman  of  some  twenty  years,  above  the  average 
height,  and  beautifully  formed,  with  handsome 
features,  and  eyes  particularly  large,  full  and  com- 
manding— took  her  seat  by  the  waterside,  under  a 
grand  state  umbrella  of  red  and  gold.  Her  skin 
was  discoloured  with  turmeric,  her  hair  dishevelled 
and  wildly  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  her 
general  look  was  that  of  one  whose  thoughts  wer^ 


far  away.  The  locality  was  that  of  the  Sangara, 
or  Confluence,  near  Foona,  a  lovely  spot  where 
the  rivers  Mula  and  Muta  meet,  and  from  whence 
the  view  of  the  Atahratta  city  has  been  pronounced 
enchanting.  There  were  temples  near  at  hand, 
enclosed  in  a  garden,  and  here  and  there  were 
observable  flat  stones  with  two  feet  engraven  on 
them,  and  marking  the  site  where  a  female  sacri- 
fice had  taken  place.  But  the  immediate  object 
which,  on  this  occasion,  attracted  most  attention, 
was  a  huge  pyre  supported  by  four  upright  posts. 
This  was  formed  of  substantial  timbers  to  the 
height  of  a  man's  waist,  and  covered  with  bundles 
of  straw  and  bushes  of  the  dried  basil  plant. 
From  near  the  top  of  the  uprights  was  suspended 
by  cords  a  roof  of  slender  rafters,  on  which  were 
piled  as  many  billets  of  wood  as  the  structure 
would  support.  The  space  between  tho  pyre  and 
the  roof  was  closed  in  at  one  end  and  the  two 
sides,  with  brushwood,  straw,  and  the  sacred 
plant — the  basil ;  but  the  other  end  was  left  open, 
and  formed  an  entrance,  as  it  were,  to  a  gloomy 
and  sinister  cave.  The  young  woman,  as  she  sat 
under  the  umbrella,  distributed  money  amongst 
the  Brahmins,  and  presented  her  friends  with  her 
personal  jewels,  retaining  only  her  bracelets  and 
nose  ring.  When  not  thus  en^ged  she  sat  en- 
tranced— her  hands  joined  as  if  in  prayer  and 
her  eyes  resting  on  the  beautiful  sky  of 
evening. 

Presently  the  body  of  a  young  man  of  thirty 
was  taken  up  from  the  waterside  wnere  it  had  been 
lying,  and  was  deposited  within  the  hollow 
formed  between  the  pyre  and  its  roof.  Sweet- 
meats were  put  in  with  it,  and  a  p&per  bag^of  the 
dust  of  sanaal  wood.  The  widow  rising,  walked 
three  times  round  the  pyre,  slowly  but  with  a  firm 
step,  and  without  support;  and  she  then  seated 
herself  on  a  square  stone  exactly  opposite  the 
aperture  of  the  hollow.  Here  she  accepted  and 
returned  the  endearments  of  her  friends,  stroki^ig' 
affectionately  the  heads  of  those  she  loved,  and 
letting  her  arms  fall  in  a  last  faint  embrace  round 
the  necks  of  the  dearest.  Then  she  turned  from 
them,  raised  her  hands  on  high,  and  bending  her 
looks  earnestly  into  the  dark  cavity,  stood  for  a 
few  moments  like  a  piteous  statue.  But  at  last, 
without  moving  a  feature,  and  unassisted,  she 
mounted  the  pyre,  entered  the  aperture,  and  laid 
herself  on  the  right  side  of  her  husband's  corpse. 
The  Brahmins,  who  always  seem  to  have  been 
nervous  on  such  occasions,  lest  any  failure  of  reso- 
lution should  take  place,  waited  only  for  the  victim 
to  adjust  herself,  and  then  exhibited  extraordinary 
activity.  Bundles  of  straw  were  stufied  into  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  the  pollen  of  red  flowers 
was  flung  into  the  air,  obscnring  the  scene,  the 
ropes  of  the  roof  were  cut  and  it  fell  with  a  crash 
on  the  wretched  woman,  whilst  fire  was  in  several 
places  applied  to  the  pile,  and  liquid  butter  poured 
on  the  rising  flames  by  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
victim.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the 
Mahratta  guard  (for  Poona  then  belonged  to  the 
Peshwa)  blew  their  trumpets  and  battered  their 
tom-toms  to  drown  all  sounds  of  woe,  and  raise  a 
deafening  disturbance,  such  as  the  fearful  drums 
of  Sauterre  raised  around  the  royal  guillotine. 

Thus  perished  Toolsee  Bhai,  in  the  pride  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  and  so  wonderful  is  the  power 
of  delusion,  that  the  foul  act  of  self-slaughter  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  glorias  of  ber  family.  And 
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wheu  a  slab  was  placed  wbere  the  pyre  had  stood, 
similar  to  those  she  had  gazed  upon  with  dying 
eyes ;  and  when  on  the  stone  were  rudely  cut  the 
figures  of  her  pretty  feet,  weeping  women  were 
sure  to  have  gone  there,  and  prayed  that,  if  their 
trial  should  come,  they  might  be  found  at  the 
last,  steadfast  and  religious  as  she. 

But  a  different  spectacle  must  be  described.  In 
the  year  1796,  a  Brahmin  named  Bancharam,  died 
at  a  village  called  Mujilpoor,  a  day's  journey, 
south  of  Calcutta.  It  was  the  season  of  the 
rains.  The  parched  earth,  relieved  by  the  heavy 
moisture,  gave  forth  grass  and  weed  and  tangled 
unilergrowths  with  eztraordinarjr  exuberance. 
The  happy  frogs  croaked  aloud  in  the  tanks ; 
snakefr  shook  on  their  lon^r  torpor  and  came  forth 
with  alarming  activity;  the  hum  of  insects  at 
night  was  overpowering.  The  heave  as  which 
canopied  the  deep  shade  of  the  thickets,  were 
coruscated  with  lightning,  and  the  heavy  throb 
of  the  thunder  rumbled  along  the  horizon.  At 
times  the  showers  fell  with  violence,  and  the 
hoarse  water-ducts  resounded  in  every  direction. 
But  the  duties  of  religion  could  not  be  neglected. 
Bancharam 's  widow,  it  was  understood,  was  willing 
to  burn  with  her  husband.  She  was  old ;  no  one 
cared ;  it  seemed  a  good  way  of  getting  rid  of  her. 
But  thd  fear  of  death  had  fallen  upon  the  poor 
hag. . 

The  preliminary  observances  had  all  been  per- 
formed ;  it  was  late  at  night,  and  dark  and  rainy, 
when  the  priests  and  relatives  assembled  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hooghli  river,  for  what  they  intended  to 
be  a  perfunctory  ceremony,  The  body  of  the- 
BrahiAm  was  placed  on  the  pyre,  and  the  trembling 
old  widow  tiea  alongside  of  him,  with  ropes.  Then 
fire  was  brought  and  the  wood  kindled.  But  the 
damp  made  the  obsequies  a  tedious  business.  The 
slender  crowd  sat  down  in  the  ^  darkness,  and 
waited  impatiently  for  the  flames  to  rise.  At  last 
a  fair  conflagration  was  excited,  when  some 
curious  person  got  up  ^d  peered  amidst  the 
gloom  to  see  how  the  bodies  were  being  consumed. 
To  the  consternation  of  all,  he  who  had  approached 
closely  to  the  pvre,  shouted  out  that  there  was  only 
one  hod/y  on  the  logs.  Priests  and  relatives  all 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  searched  in  the  neigh- 
bouring jungle  for  the  missing  sacrifice.  They  got 
torches,  and  plunging  under  the  wet  leaves  and 
amidst  the  thick  grass,  looked  high  and  low; 
till  at  last  they  found  the  poor  shivering  widow 
crouching  where  the  brushwood  was  most  inter- 
woven. The  slow  flames  had  gnawed  the  ropes 
asunder  that  bound  her  on  the  untended  pyre, 
and  she,  scorched  and  discoloured,  but  not  disaoled, 
had  slid  off  the  top,  and  crept  on  hands  and  knees 
into  the  sheltering  foliage.  Her  son  was  one  of 
the  successful  searchers,  and  would  only  a^ree  to 
her  shirking  the  fire  iif  she  would  promise  to 
drown  or  hang  herself.  But  she  pleaded  for  dear 
life,  and  he  was  inexorable.  He  should  lose  his 
caste,  he  said,  and  be  dishonoured,  and  she  must 
die.  She  caught  his  knees  and  howled  for  mercy. 
But  with  his  own  hands  he  firmly  secured  her  with 
ropes.  By  this  time  the  pyre  was  in  full  blaze. 
They  stirred  it  with  bamboos.  The  sparks  ascended 
and  illuminated  the  featherj  foliage.  And  then 
the  son  lifted  up  his  screaming  mother  ^nd  flung 
her  into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  And  they  beat 
her  down  with  staves  till  she  was  whoUy  consumed* 
Tantom  re]ig:io  poiuit  soadere  malorom ! 


The  two  vignettes  that  have  been  presented  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  the  shocking  usage  waa 
when  brightened  with  all  the  hues  of  unwholesome 
sentiment,  and  to  what,,  in  many  cases,  it 
degenerated,  when  seen  in  its  naked  and  undis- 
guised form  of  pitiless  murder.  A  few  particulars 
remain  which  may  be  related,  out  of  the  gre^ 
mass  of  details  collected  by  those  philanthJopio 
pamphleteers  who  were  most  nrgent  for  the 
abolition  of  the  rite. 

Tavernier,  it  appears,  relates  that  he  had  seen 
bodies  which  had  been  brought  from  very  con- 
siderable distance^  to  be  burnt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  widows  tied  on  to  the  pyre,  when 
their  husbands  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
putrefaction. 

The  same  writer  also  mentions  that  from  what 
he  had  observed,  he  concludes  that  the  relatives  of 
women  who  have  announced  their  intention  of 
being  burned  make  use  of  them  as  messengers  to 
the  world  of  the  departed. 

He  had  seen  a  woman  seated  ready  for  cremation 
on  the  pyre  where  her  husband's  corpse  was  laid, 
to  whom  her  kindred  brought  various  objects ; 
some  a  letter,  others  pieces  of  calico,  others 
money — silver  or  copper — with  directions  that 
they  were  to  be  delivered  to  friends  already  dead. 
The  woman,  when  she  had  received  all  these 
articles,  made  them  into  a  bundle  and  placed 
them  between  herself  and  the  dead  body. 

The  Mahommedans  were  very  particular  in 
the  cases  where  the  proposed  victim  nad  children; 
and  where  there  was  a  babe  not  yet  weaned 
positively  forbade  the  ceremony. 

There  was,  perhaps,  not  much  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  evading  this  prohibition,  for  an  instani^ 
is  recorded  where  permission  was  given  on  tie 
(ground  that,  thougn  the  infant  was  not  weaned, 
it  would  not  die  if  deprived  of  its  mother. 

An  account  is  given,  on  good  authority,  of  a 
babe  in  arms,  who  was  brought  to  see  its  mother 
on  the  pyre.  The  little  thing  recognised  the 
accustomed  face,  and  put  its  arms  out  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  welcome  breast. 
.  Softened  for  the  moment  by  the  slender  cry  of 
joy,  the  mother  took  the  child,  suckled  it,  gave  it 
back  to  the  attendant,  and  then  directed  that  fire 
should  be  applied  to  the  funeral  logs.** 

Amongst  tne  anecdotes  collected  by  the  zeal  of 
those  most  anxious  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
usage  there  is  one  giving  glimpses  of  a  motive 
which  the  students  of  the  human  heart  may  well 
ponder  with  extraordinary  interest.  Perliaps  a 
more  curious  psychologicaj  studjr  has  hardly  ever 
been  recorded.  It  will  be  found  in  the  travels  of 
the  Dutch  Admiral,  Stavorinus,  and  was  noted 
by  Dr.  William  Johns,  9  strong  advocate  for 
legislative  interference.  A  broker  of  the  Nether- 
lands Company,  residing  near  their  settlement  on 
the  Ganges,  died,  leaving  a  widow,  aged  only  seven- 
teen years.  This  girl  he  had  systematically 
neglected,  beinff,  indeed,  entirely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  another  woman  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached.  At  his  decease  the  friends  of  the 
widow  frankly  told  her  that  they  saw  no  necessity 
for  her  self-immolation,  as  it  was  notorious  that 
her.  husband  had  treated  her  with  disrespect  and 
contempt.  She  replied  that  if  he  had  not  loved 
her,  she  had  always  loved  him,  that  she  had  been 

•Surely  this  incident  would  fonn  a  good  subject  lors 
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once  tmited  to  him  and  that  the  hond  was  eternal. 
Tho  truth  was,  she  perceived  that  her  death  would 
put  her  into  a  position  with  regard  to  her  husband, 
which  the  concubine  could  never  occupy.  For 
though  concubines  and  slave  girls  have  often 
burned  themselves  with  the  man  to  whom  they 
were  attached,  they  did  not  thereby  become  suttees. 
Not  having  been  wives  at  all,  of  course  they  could 
not  advance  to  wifedom  of  the  higher  or  more 
sniritnal  degree.  And  so,  completely  to  defeat  the 
alien  who  had  deprived  her  of  ner  husband's  love, 
this  young  creature,  who  really  could  not  be 
said  to  have  had  a  proper  experience  either  of  life 
or  of  love,  cheerfully  encountered  death,  embraced 
and  kissed  the  dead  body,  and  directing  the  flames 
to  be  kindled,  passed  away,  in  her  own  opinioui 
permanently  trmmphant  over  her  rival. 

The  result  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  firm  deter- 
mination must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  those 
who  had  long  battled  against  the  foul  usage. 
Croakers  predicted  very  serious  consequences 
from  an  interference  with  the  religious  customs  of 
the  natives,  and  especially  in  a  matter  affecting 
their  women.  But  the  public  conscience  was  with 
the  legislator.  And  from  the  moment  that  his 
lordship  put  his  foot  down,  and  said,  "  Custom  or 
no  custom,  I  will  not  permit  it ;  and  any  man 
aiding  or  abetting  in  the  ceremony  shall  be 
charged  as  accessory  to  manslaughter,  whilst  tho 
principal  herself,,  who  attempts  such  an  act,  must 
answer  for  her  conduct  at  the  public  bar  of 
justice;  "  not  a  murmur  was  heard. 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that, 
though  no  resistance  was  thought  of,  the  wish  to 
perform  the  right  died  entirely  out.  The  Brahmins 
were  in  favour  of  it,  and  their  power  and  influence 
were,  and  still  are  very  strong. 

And  in  native  states,  long  after  the  abolition, 
women,  particularly  those  of  rank,  were  sacrificed 
on  the  death  of  their  husbands. 

Bunjit  Singh  of  Lahore  died  in  1839,  and  the 
visitor  will  find  in  his  mausoleum  at  that  city,  a 
raised  stone  platform,  on  which  is  a  marble  lotus 
flower,  surrounded  by  eleven  smaller  ones.  The 
central  flower  covers  the  ashes  of  the  Maharaja, 
the  others  those  of  four  wives  and  seven  slave 
girls  who  perished  on  his  funeral  pyre. 

The  present  writer,  on  acceding  to  the  charge  of 
the  district  of  Cawnpore,  immediately  on  the 
restoration  of  British  power,  in  1857,  found  that 
during  the  brief  interregnum  a  widow  had  been 
eacrificed  within  three  miles  of  the  station. 
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SHE  was  very  tall  and  stately,  and  she  was 
nearly  eighteen ;  it  was  in  September,  she 
said  she  thought  it  must  have  been  the  year  before 
Waterloo,  when  the  whole  coast  was  in  a 
ferment  of  expectation,  and  they  never  went  to  bed 
round  Lulworth  without  a  last  look  at  the  sea, 
and  a  glance  at  the  "  Beckons,"  to  be  quite  sure 
the  signal  had  not  been  given  that  should  rouse 
the  vulage„and  send  the  inhabitants  post-haste 
inland,«towards  Salisbury  Plain,  where,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  perfect  safety  was  supposed  to  be 


had  by  all  those  who  were  to  assemble  there 
when  Napoleon  had  landed  and  added  England  to 
his  already  rapidly  increasing  list  of  conquests. 

She  told  me  this  little  history  herself,  with  ber 
old  figure  drawn  up  to  its  height,  and  her  keen 
black  eyes  looking  over  the  calm  blue  sea,  and,  as 
the  episode  fell  from  her  lips,  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  pretty  she  had  once  been  in  those  distant 
days  when  she  had  a  lover,  and  "Bony's"  name 
served  to  quiet  the  children  in  the  quaint  old 
cradles,  and  to  curb  the  riotous  spirits  of  the  boys, 
who  are  either  old  men  now  or  dead  too — drowned 
in  the  blue  ocean  mayhap,  or  fallen  in  some  of 
the  many  battles,  whose  soldiers  come  from 
such  quiet  places  as  the  Dorset  village  where  our 
old  friend  hved. 

Often  we  have  said  to  her,  **  How  little  we  could 
understand  why  Napoleon  never  came  to  harry 
the  villagers,  and  make  the  coast  his  own ;  "  but 
it  was  only  just  before  she  died,  and  wo  were  walk- 
ing in  her  garden,  when  distant  guns  proclaimed 
death  to  the  partridges  in  the  stubble,  and  when  the 
hollyhocks,  dahlias,  and  sunflowers  nodded  to 
each  other  across  the  quaintly  bordered  path, 
where  the  edges  were  formed  of  the  bones  of  cow's 
feet,  saved  doubtless  from  many  a  jorum  of 
broth,  brewed  for  the  poor  folk  in  the  parish, 
that  she  told  us,  in  a  mysterious  whisper,  .how  on 
such  a  night  as  this  Napoleon  did  land  in  the  tiny 
cove  yonder,  for  she  had  seen  him  there  with  her 
very  own  eyes. 

"  It .  was  a  warm  September  night,"  she  said 
flushing  and  blushing  for  all  her  eighty  years,  and 
I  could  not  sleep— Ad  was  out ;  and,  despite  the 
moon,  I  knew  they  meant  to  run  a  cargo  round 
the  point  there,  because  the  "  venters  "  were  on 
the  wrong  track,  or  had  been  bamboozled  into 
going  up  country  in  search  of  a  lot  of  brandy 
supposed  to  be  hidden  behind  the  chimney  of 

Farmer  S  's  kitchen ;  and  though  I  felt  nearly 

sure  of  Jack's  safety,  I  could  not  help  wandering 
about,  hoping  to  see  the  frigate,  or  hear  that  she 
and  her  crew  had  accomplished  the  run. 

''When  I  remember  those  days,"  she  added, 
*'I  wonder  how  folk  live  now,  all  seems  so  quiet 
here ;  then  there  was  always  something  going  on, 
and  we  lived  our  lives,  and  did  not  dream  them 
away ;  we  were  always  hearing  of  great  victories, 
or  dreading  Napoleon's  landing,  or  running  cargoes 
of  lace  and  brandy— beautiful  lace,  of  which  I  could 
show  you  pieces  even  now.  At  present  we  rely 
on  our  newspapers  only  for  incident,  and  nothing 
like,  an  adventure  ever  comes  our  way.  Still  I 
have  had  adventures ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  I  must 
o'en  be  content  with  the  remembrances  of  them. 

"  Look  down  from  here  and  you  will  under- 
stand how  I  saw  Napoleon.  You  see  from  this 
headland  I  can  command  a  view,  not  only  of 
the  cove,  but  of  the  open  water.  Oh,  it  was. 
a  perfect  night!  inland  I  could  discern  the 
newly  cleared  wheatfields,  and  turning  to  the  sea, 
at  first  I  perceived  naught  save  the  glistening 
expanse  of  ooean,  lighted  up  like  day  by  tho  great 
yellow  harvest  moon  set  in  a  dark  purple  sky, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  yellower  glistening 
stars.  I  could  see  the  lights  in  Portland,  and  in 
Weymouth  village,  where  the  King  and  Queen 
lay ;  but  our  own  lights  were  out,  and  beyond  the 
bark  of  a  farmer's  dog  or  the  rattle  of  a  chain  in 
the  barn  in  the  hollow,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life, 
and  I  seemed  alone  in  the  world ;  it  was  very,  very 
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lonely,  and  rather  eerie ;  but  just  as  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  go  home,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  see  outdoors,  and,  as  I  cast  a  last 
look  abroad  for  the  ships  far,  far  away,  I  dis- 
covered a  black  speck  that,  as  it  came  nearer, 
I  made  out  to  be  a  longboat,  moving  swiftly  to- 
wards the  cove  as  fast  as  oars  could  bring  it. 

I  waited  up  there  until  I  knew  that  it  really 
was  a  boat,  and  then  I  crept  down  the  coast- 
guard's path  into  the  little  cove.  Eight  men 
were  rowmg,  and  in  the  stern  sat  two  other  men, 
one  wrapped  in  a  great  dark  cloak,  and  with  his 
hat  drawn  down  low  over  his  brow,  and  the  other 
in  some  black  miment  that  appeared  an  ordinary 
civilian's  dress,  although  the  moonlight  glittered 
on  a  sword  and  on  a  pistol  he  clutched  in  his  hand. 
As  I  reached  the  sliore  and  crouched  low  behind 
a  rock,  the  boat  glided  in  round  the  point,  and 
the  rowers  lay  to  on  their  oars,  and  I  could  hear 
a  whispered  colloquy  between  the  two  men.  Alas ! 
I  knew  not  their  language,  and  so  I  could  gather 
nothing  from  them  of  what  they  were  or  what 
they  intended  to  do.  At  last  the  boat  was  beached 
close  by  my  hiding-place,  and  the  two  men  got 
out ;  the  shorter  one  of  the  two  drew  himself  up, 
and  taking  off  his  hat  stood  for  a  few  minutes  as 
if  in  prayer,  and  as  the  moon  shone  straight  in 
his  face,  I  seemed  to  know  it  was  the  conqueror. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now  what  I  felt,  as  those  men 
walked  up  the  narrow  road  into  the  village, 
peering  here  and  there,  about  into  pig-sties  and 
over  hedges,  as  if  they  were  looking  out  for  booty ; 
but  I  dared  not  move.  I  onl);  realized  who  he  was. 

"  The  men  sat  very  silent  in  the  boat,  though 
every  now  and  then  I  caught  an  unknown  word  in 
a  foreign  tongue ;  but  after  a  long,  long  time,  as 
it  seemed  to  me.  Napoleon  and  his  aide-de-c^mp 
returned,  smiling  and  complacent,  and  before  I 
recovered  my  nerve,  tlieir  longboat  was  moving 
awav  as  swiftly  and  as  silently  as  it  came,  its 
head  straight  for  Cherbourg  on  the  opposite  dis- 
tant coast  of  France.  Of  course  1  told  my  story, 
but  equally  of  course  I  was  not  believed.  I  de- 
scribea  Napoleon  to  the  old  sailor  who  had  seen 
him  often  over  there,  and  he  turned  white,  and 
said  it  was  a  wonderful  lifelike  dream  for  sure. 
But  it  was  no  dream,  my  dear,"  she  added,  putting 
her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice, 
"  it  was  no  dream,  for  I  saw  that  boat  myself 
come  straight  away  over  the  sea  for  miles  in  the 
moonlight.  I  saw  it  go  back  until  it  disappeared 
a  black  speck  on  the  horizon,  and  I  knew  Napoleon 
once  landed  in  Lulwortb  Cove,  having  made  the 
whole  journey  there  and  back  to  Cherbourg,  on  a 
still  September  night." 

EONDELS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

BY  BERNAKD  WELLER. 
II.  IN  A  FAIUT-BOAT. 

IN  a  fairy  boat  on  a  fairy  sea, 
All  amber  and  gold,  1  used  to  float. 
With  never  a  wind  blowing  boisterously, 

In  a  fairy  boat. 
And  a  voice  as  soft  as  a  cuckoo's  note. 

Would  sing  while  the  breezes  brought  to  me 
Bare  sbft  scents  from  a  violet's  throat. 
Itl  a  fairy  boat  it  was  good  to  be  ; 

Yet  the  charm  has  iled  from  the  village  moat, 
And  I  sail  no  longer  all  fancy-free, 
In  a  fairy  "boat. 


MY  TWOFOLD  SELF. 

BY  H.  C.  DAVIDSON. 

I,  THOMAS  MARSTON,  am  not  as  other  men 
are.  My  thoughts  are  ever  on  the  wing,  flit- 
ting through  the  twilight  like  dusky  bats,  gone 
before  I  can  trace  more  than  their  shodowy  out- 
lines. Whence  they  c^me  and  whither  they  po, 
I  cannot  divine;  perhaps  as  they  pass,  some 
quicker,  more  powerful  mind,  shoots  out  its  feelew 
and  sucks  them  in.  But  for  me,  who  am  like  an 
empty  sliHl,  they  are  mere  whispers,  soon  drowned 
amid  the  ruar  of  the  sea  that  is  ever  in  my  ears; 
amid  the  wash  of  worlds  i>erpetaally  "whirling 
through  space  till  my  head  grows  giddy  with  the 
seething  tumult  and  the  incessant  thinking  of 
their  vast  circles.  You  never  hear  them  !  You 
are  fortunate.  If  you  would  see  the  stars  by  day- 
light, you  must  descend  into  a  black  pit^  and  then 
look  up;  if  you  would  hear  the  billows  thatfoIJow 
in  their  wake,  you  also  must  be  snrronnded  by  a 
silence  so  impenetrable  that  speech  is  wafted  into 
it  only  as  a  hopeless  tangle  of  far-away  sounds. 

I  am  mad,  you  say.  "  One  who  reasons  cor- 
rectly from  false  premises,"  is  Locke's  definition 
of  a  madman.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  rea- 
soning is  free  from  taint?  A  two-edged  sword 
demands  careful  handling.  I  differ  from  you,  I 
admit  But  since  the  wise  men  of  yesterday  are 
the  fools  of  to-day,  who  shall  set  up  a  platform  of 
absolute  sanity,  and  say  that  he  and  his  fellows 
occupy  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ?  Let  us 
compare  notes. 

The  singular  mental  condition  in  which  I  find 
myself  came  on  like  a  new  glove,  with  roanv 
struggles  and  the  greatest  difticulty.  At  Icngik 
resistance  yielded  to  importunity,  and  "now  I  am 
cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,"  so  that  all  semblanoe 
of  my  former  self  is  lost.  In  brief,  I  am  the 
shape  of  the  glove.  This  is  a  fact.  I  remember 
facts,  but  not  feelings.  I  once  knew  a  man  who 
was  the  nominal  proprietor  of  a  large  estute,  and 
the  undoubted  proprietor  of  many  debts.  Each 
of  the  fine  trees  before  his  window^s  was  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  one  or  other  of  his  creditors,  and 
labelled  accordingly,  until  the  time  when  it  had  to 
come  down  to  meet  the  bill. 

My  retrospect  is  not  unlike  his  prospect,  only 
mucn  more  dreary.  The  trees  are  there,  stretch- 
ing in  a  long  sinuous  Hue  towards  the  horizon, 
and  they  are  all  notched — "  blazed,"  as  the 
Americans  say.  But  the  lightning  has  wrought 
havoc  among  them;  the  trunks  arc  shapeless 
blackened  masses,  and  the  limbs  leafless  and  de- 
formed. The  ground  around  is  an  arid  wast*;; 
the  air  a  changeless,  soundless  calm,  into  which 
never  an  eddy  strays.  Not  a  green  or  living  thing 
meet-s  the  eye,  nothing  but  those  grim  mouKters 
which  Time  has  passed  by  as  he  does  the  tomb- 
stones. They  are  hard,  dry,  sapless  facta,  where 
no  sentiment  would  linger  for  a  moment.  Do  yoa 
understand  my  memory  now?  It  contains 
nothing  but  these  facts.  Like  a  half-filled  sack, 
it  has  toppled  over  on  one  side.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, comparison  between  the  present  and 
the  past  becomes  difficult. 

The  inability  of  my  memory  to  retain  more  than 
the  husks  was  the  first  sign  that  I  had  wandered 
from  the  beaten  track.  Tt  had  been  preceded  by 
sleeplessness  and  a  gradual  fading  away  of  the 
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pov/er  to  concentrate  the  attention,  but  to  this  I 
liad  paid  no  heed  at  the  time.  It  was  clearly  a 
case  for  investigation.  1  had  dabbled  in  every 
branch  of  science,  devoured  all  the  available  works 
on  mental  diseases,  and — what  is  less  frequent — 
reasoned  upon  what  I  had  read.  Indeed,  I  have 
made  a  practice  of  relying  solely  upon  my  own 
judgment,  for  I  have  never  put  any  faith  in  the 
opinion  of  critics,  tea-tasters,  and  the  like.  Pigs, 
they  say,  are  adiuirably  quick  in  finding  the  buried 
trutBes.  It  may  be  my  curious  mental  condition, 
but  I  prefer  to  forage  for  myself. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  an  inscrutable  'puzzle  to 
myself.  Was  1  a  lamp  burning  down  at  one  side 
before  the  wick  was  completely  exhausted  P  If 
so,  where  was  a  fresh  wick  to  come  from  ?  My 
medical  man  suggested  opium  and  calomel,  but 
believing  that  I  was  made  of  better  stuff  than 
cither,  1  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.  By-and-by  I  got  accustomed  to  the 
change,  though  it  soon  took  a  different  turn. 
The  twilight  stillness  crept  on  like  a  dream ;  then 
there  broke  into  it  the  roar  of  the  distant  surges, 
scarcely  louder  than  a  faint  echo  at  first,  but  soon 
increasing  in  volume,  until  at  last  I  was  the 
centre  of  a  whirlpool  of  sound ;  and  finally  I  be- 
came aware  that  I  was  two  persons  in  one  body. 
It  was  hard  to  trace  the  connection  between  these 
phenomena,  yet  the  case  was  certainly  growing  in 
interest  as  well  as  in  complexity.  In  my  calmer 
moments  I  sat  down  to  reason  about  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  puzzle  I  have  already 
explained ;  the  rent  demanded  more  careful  con- 
sideration. Eventually  I  hit  upon  a  clue.  If,  I 
argued,  each  lobe  of  the  brain  is  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  would  not  that  account 
for  my  duality  ?  And  if  the  memory  is"  localized 
in  the  grey  matter  between  the  two  independent 
lobes,  would  not  that  account  for  its  defective 
state  ?  And  would  not  this  peculiarity  of  the 
vital  electrodes  prevent  the  bloodless  condition  of 
the  brain  which  must  precede  sleep  ?  The  theory 
was  plausible.  I  adopted  it.  In  fact,  I  saw 
that  I  was  an  evolutionary  product  far  in  advance 
of  your  common  domestic  man  nvith  a  huge 
amoux^t  of  conceit  packed  into  his  single  self, 
lie  had  halted  at  a  grovelling  stage  not  much 
beyond  the  brutes  ;  I,  striking  away  on  a  path  of 
my  own,  had  travelled  exactly  twice  the  distance. 
If  only  I  could  still  further  multiply  myself  by 
some  process  of  segmentation,  there  lay  before 
me  a  marvellous  future.  I  would  literally  become 
*a  host  in  myself,  if  indeed  I  did  not  ultimately 
achieve  wings.  Alas!  this  object  is  still  un- 
accomplished, though  my  mental  condition  has 
undergone  a  further  developmeut  which  will  be 
referred  to  presently. 

The  only  practical  outcome  of  my  theory  was  the 
purchase  of  a  note-ljook.  Bidiculus  mus!  you 
exclaim.  True,  but  the  tiny  creature  was  neces- 
saiy  to  assist  the  lion.  My  duality  was  not  with- 
out some  drawbacks,  which  had  to  be  obviated  by 
artificial  means.  I  had  a  dim  suspicion  that  the 
doubling  of  myself  had  halved  my  brain-power. 
1  determined  to  remedy  the  defect  by  making  the 
twins  study  the  same  subject  simultaneously. 
But  in  order  to  make  any  real  progress,  it  was 
essential  to  describe  for  future  reference  the  fieet- 
ing  emotions  that  my  memory  refused  to  hold. 
!Now  you  see  the  use  of  a  note-book.  For  if  the 
dual  theory  was  correct,  the  peculiarity  of  my 


memory  would  necessarily  increase  with  time,  and 
this  has  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
I  set  to  work  with  great  care,  no  detail  of  any 
importance  being  omitted.  But  my  task  was 
more  arduous  than  you  can  conceive.  1  had  to 
begin  with  the  very  alphabet,  so  completely  was 
the  past  blotted  out.  When  I  had  an  emotion,  I 
instantly  jotted  down  the  symptoms,  but  as  I 
had  no  standard  of  comparison,  they  may  some- 
times have  got  under  the  wrong  headings. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  quondam  com- 
panions first  took  to  avoiding  me.  I  buttonholed 
one  fellow  as  he  was  shooting  by,  and  asked  him 
the  reason  of  this  strange  circumstance.  He  re- 
plied that  I  was  too  scientific.  The  reason  was 
satisfactory,  so  I  let  him  go ;  besides,  he  said,  he 
was  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  and  I  noticed  that  he 
really  looked  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  I 
loaa  too  scientific  for  these  single  dullards,  who  in 
their  wildest  dreams  had  never  approached  the 
wonderful  possibilities  that  lay  before  human 
nature.  The  first  hint  at  my  duality  had  thrown 
their  eyes  and  mouths  -wide  open ;  a  few  moments 
later  I  had  found  myself  alone.  They  could  not 
understand  me,  and  so  came  to  shun  me  en- 
tirely. 

But  there  was  one  exception — Jack  Meyrick,  a 
jovial  young  medical  student,  who  alone  seemed 
to  have  a  faint  glimmer  of  intelligence.  At  any 
rate,  he  frequently  made  appreciative  comments 
upon  my  theorjr,  and  on  one  occasion  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  me  in  my  isolated  position.  I 
noted  the  symptoms  at  the  time.  Here  is  the  ex- 
tract : — 

"  Sympathy :  A  slight  trembling  of  the  left  eye- 
lid." 

This  will  show  that  very  little  escaped  my 
notice. ' 

Jack  was  singularly  thoughtful  and  attentive. 
He  even  entered  so  far  into  my  schemes  as  to  re- 
commend me  to  engage  a  man,  a  sort  of  superior 
body-setvant,  who  might  assist  me  in  my  studies, 
but  I  preferred  to  keep  to  the  old  groove.  1  had 
always  had  a  decided  partiality  for  my  own  com- 
pany. I  never  bored  myself ;  I  was  never  tedious, 
and  never  quarrelled.  If  the  conversation  slipped 
into  an  uninteresting  channel,  it  was  readily 
diverted.  But  now  that  1  was  divided,  I  had  an 
immeasurable  advantage  over  the  common  herd. 
I  was  able  to  get  up  the  most  delightful  dis- 
cussions between  my  two  selves,  some  of  them 
being  carried  on  in  such  animated  tones  as  to 
perplex  my  neighbours.  Besides,  I  was  beginning 
to  discover  that  solitude  is  not  so  solitary  as 
ordmary  people  imagine.  Strange,  new  wistful 
faces  clustered  around  my  bedside,  glided  noise- 
lessly to  and  fro  in  the  room,  and,  when  I  spoke, 
formed  a  very  excellent  audience.  They  never  ut- 
tered a  word,  merely  watched  fntently.  They  never 
left  me  after  their  first  visit,  when  they  appeared 
as  silent  shadows,  but  soon  grew  substantial  and 
also  more  numerous.  It  would  have  been 
absurd,  then,  for  me  to  have  engaged  another 
stranger. 

Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  explaining  matters 
to  Jack  Meyrick,  there  arrived  an  invitation  to  a 
sort  of  tea-and-twaddle  business  at  Mrs.  Taylor's. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  only  medical  man  m  the 
place,  and  these  entertainments  were  given  at 
stately  intervals,  about  once  every  three  months. 
My  habits  of  observation  had  led  me  to  notice 
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that  a  good  many  people  fell  ill  after  them.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  because  I  detested  the 
trumpery  tricks  of  society,  I  had  consistently 
held  aloof  from  everything  of  the  kind:  bo  this 
invitation  came  as  a  surprise.  ^  I  at  ontje  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  declining  it,  but  Jack 
protested  so  vehemently  that  I  wanted  waking  up 
a  bit,  that  I  at  length  gave  way.  . 

For  obvious  reasons  I  have  not  described  what 
people  call  my  personal  appearance.  I  would 
nave  you  picture,  not  the  gross  corporeal  machine 
which  is  unprepossessing,  but  the  remarkable 
twins  that  live  inside  it.  Further  details  would 
be  an  insult  to  your  intelligence.  Candidly  I 
admit  that,  in  spite  of  their  many  excellent 
qualities,  one  of  - j^em  is  a  fool  and  the  other  a 
knave ;  but  then  it  is  just  the  same  in  the  outer 
world — the  owl  and  the  prairie  wolf  always  go 
together.  My  note-book  enabled  me  to  differen- 
tiate the  two,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
making  them  club  the  faculties  of  which  they 
have  somehow  contrived  to  get  an  unequal  share. 
The  knave,  I  regret  to  say,  has  latterly  taken  to 
roaming  about  somewhere  outside.  It  is  he  that 
does  all  the  mischief  for  which  his  stay-at-home, 
simpler  brother  gets  punished  with  manifest  un- 
fairness. But  this  18  rather  anticipating  mat- 
ters. 

^  In  accordance  with  my  promise  to  Jack  Mey- 
rick,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Taylor's,  and  learned  why 
people  fell  ill  after  her  entertainments.  The  house 
was  a  pandemonium.  The  drawing-room  would 
have  held  half-a-dozen  with  tolerable  comfort,  if 
they  could  have  held  their  tongues ;  it  was  packed 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  they  all  shouted.  The 
crush,  the  heat,  the  din,  were  horrible.  The  whole 
air  was  in  a  whirl.  Even  the  noise  of  the  piano 
scarcely  swelled  the  cascade  of  sound  that  was 
continually  playing  around  my  ears.  Was  this 
pleasure  P  1  wrote  down  tumult  as  its  equivalent. 
My  eyes  fluttered  ceaselessly  from  spot  to  spot 
without  finding  a  resting-place,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  became  aware  of  a  strange  compression 
about  the  temples. 

At  length  I  was  introduced  to  a  young  lady, 
and  jammed  with  her  intd  a  comer,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  remain  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Of 
what  happened  during  that  bewildering  time  I 
have  no  very  clear  recollection,  but  I  do  know 
that  she  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  She  talked, 
and  sometimes  asked  questions,  to  which  I  could 
reply  only  in  monosyllables.  When  I  returned 
home  I  made  the  following  entry ; — "  Love  is 
laconic." 

Her  name,  she  told  me,  was  Jessie  Dc^wson ; 
she  and  her  mother  had*  recently  come  to  the 
town,  and  they  lived  in  the  same  street  as  I  did. 
The  mother  turned  out  to  be  an  older  counterpart 
of  the  daughter.  I  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
their  door,  and  received  permission  to  call  next 
day. 

Upon  reflection,  I  was  considerably  surprised, 
and  not  a  little  nuzzled,  at  myself.  Was  it  the 
knave  or  the  fool  that  had  committed  himself  P 
It  really  looked  as  if  the  twins  were  getting 
mixed.  How  was  my  precipitation  to  abandon, 
my  own  company  to  be  explained,  if  not  by  a 
rivalry  between  the  two  ?  That  evening  the  faces 
of  my  audience  wore  a  saturnine  expression  that 
closely  resembled  a  leer. 

On  the  following  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Jessie 


Dawson.  I  had  fallen  head-over-heels  in  lovewitk 
her.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  correct  expression. 
Let  me  describe  my  emotions.  I  extract  the 
report  from  my  note-book : — 

"  Before  the  interview :  Pulse,  90;  temperature 
under  the  tongue,  100°;  respiration  hurried.  After: 
Pulse,  80;  temperature,  100°;  respiration  normal: 
a  slight  sensation  of  sinking  in  the  region  of  the 
pericardium.  K.B.-^The  impaired  state  of  the 
appetite,  having  existed  for  several  months,  caa 
scarcely  be  accounted  a  symptom.*] 

Tholse  who  have  been  under  the  inflaence  of  the 
same  transient  emotion  will  require  no  explanation 
of  the  foregoing  note,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
residuum  I  may  as  well  add  that  I -had  proposed 
to  Jessie  and  been  rejected.  I  took  it  calmly.  ' 
Had  I  not  succeeded  in  defining  a  new  emotion  ? 
Love,  I  had  found,  was  merely  a  gentle  rise  of 
temperature,  not  unlike  a  brief  sunset,  glowiuj^ 
with  pleasant  warmth,  and  soon  fading  awaj  in^ 
the  cold  grey  of  forgetfulness: 

Jack  Meyrick  called  in  the  evening  to  inquire  I 
how  I  had  enjoyed  myself  at  Mrs.  Taylor's.  After 
answering  his  questions  with  my  usual  direct>- 
ness,  I  went  on  to  explain  what  had  liapx>ened 
since. 

He  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  my 
haste,  and  I  immediately  noted  down  the 
symptoms : — 

"  A  short  pause,  duo  apparently  to  difliculty  in 
breathing,  followed  by  an  elongation  of  the 
face." 

**But,"  gasped  Jack,  "you  never  saw  Miss 
Dawson  before  yesterday." 

-*Whatof  that?"Ia.sked. 

"Oh,  nothing.    Only— it's  rather  sudden,  isc't 
it  ?   How  did  she  receive  your  proposal  P  " 

She  went  curiously  white  and  almost  ran  i& 
the  door,  where  she  turned  and  stammered  out 
that  she  was  engaged.  The  door  slammed,  ani 
she  was  gone.   That  was  rather  sudden  too." 

"  Engaged !  Then  that  accounts  for  the 
stranger  who  has  just  arrived  at  the  White 
Horse.  Captain  Markham,.  his  name  is.  I  was 
wondering  what  had  brought  him  down  here." 

This  information  put  a  difEerent  complexion 
upon  the  aifair. 

"  The  soooer  he  goes  the  better,"  I  saidl>lantly. 
**  I  intend  to  marry  Jessie  Dawson,  in  spite  of  a 
dozen  Captain  Markhams." 

Where  are  your  moral  feelings,  Maraton  ?  ** 
demanded  Jack  with  a  hard  stare. 

I  referred  to  my  note-book,  but  found  nothing 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  the  only  enUy 
under  the  letter  M  being : — "  Moroseness,  an  up- 
turning of  the  eyes  and  palms  of  the  hands."  But 
this  was  not  one  of  nvy  emotions.  I  had  observed 
it  in  the  i)ari8h  derk,  and  received  the  explanation 
from  the  innkeeper. 

"  Jack,"  I  said,  "  1  don't  appear  to  have  any 
moral  feelings.  Perhaps  I  shall  strike  them  some 
day." 

He  again  displayed  the  same  siffns  of  astonish- 
ment, so  defective  was  his  intelligenee.  After 
a  while  ho  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  slapped  me 
on  the  shoulder,  so  suddenly  as  to  miuke  me 
start. 

"  Look  here,  old  fellow ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Those 
miserable  works  on  morbid  diseases  of  the  brain 
are  playing  the  mischief  with  you.  Chuck  them 
on  one  side— sell  them-— bnrn  them— do  anything 
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with  them  bnt  road  them !  Your  face  is  as  black 
as  a  thnndercloud.  Now,  confess  that  you  feel 
worried  and  out  of  sorts." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jack/*  I  answered  con- 
fidentially, for  I  didn't  wish  it  to  go  any  further, 

the  twins  don't  hit  it  off  as  well  as  they  might. 
But  then  twins  never  do,  you  know.  When  the 
process  of  segmentation  has  multiplied  them,  we 
— that  is,  I — shall  doubtless  be  a  very  happy 
fami^." 

"  You  want  change  of  air,"  he  continued,  in  his 
irrational  way.  "  Change  of  air  would  set  you 
np  in  no  tinie,  and  perhaps  bring  about  this  seg- 
mentation; only  1  think  you  ought  to  have  a 
quaHfied  assistant  to  watch  the  process." 

Absurd  I "  I  said.   **  I  have  too  many  as  it 

is.'* 

am  going  to  speak  to  Taylor  about  your 
health,*'  was  his  only  comment. 

As  my  cook  entered  at  this  moment,  Jack  hur- 
ried away.  I  took  a  ^reat  interest  in  my  cook, 
who  was  in  love  with  a  policeman.  It  was  by 
noting  the  red  warmth  of  ner  face  that  I  had  so 
accurately  gauged  my  own  condition.  But  this 
evening  her  tones  were  harsh,  and  her  expression 
can  be  described  only  as  ferocious.  I  left  my  chair 
and  walked  hastily  to  the  window,  but  her  eyes 
still  followed  me  with  a  cold,  cruel,  snake-uke 
glitter.  Something  in  connection  with  dinner 
was  her  pretext  for  inflicting  this  torture  upon 
me.  I  ordered  her  out  of  the  room,  and  sat  down 
to  study  a  work  on  hystoro-epilepsy  or  demoniacal 
possession. 

The  book  contained  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions which,  according  to  Jack  Meyrick,  were  abso- 
lutely steeped  in  gbAstliness.  A  lady  who  hap- 
pened to  see  one  of  them  started  shrielcing,  and  so 
continued  until  water  was  brought.  For  my  part, 
I  considered  them  both  curious  and  interesting, 
though  the  twins  always  studied  them  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  attention.  But  now  I  found  myself 
quite  unable  to  thread  the  mazy  sentences.  They 
led  nowhere ;  the  words  ran  together  without  heed 
to  grammar ;  the  sense  was  blocked.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  this  deepening  gloom  ?  Presently, 
shadowy  forms  were  interposed  between  me  and 
the  page.  A  remarkable  change  had  come  over 
the  behaviour  of  my  audience.  Ko  longer  silent 
and  watchful,  they  had  begun  to  whisper  and 
gesticulate';  their  faces  were  often  horribly  c(Jn- 
torted ; .  and  more  than  once  I  had  caught  a  faint 
sound  of  mocking  laughter,  trickling  through  the 
surging  roar  that  was  growing  louder  and  louder. 
They  werejiende. 

At  last  I  had  learnt  the  truth,  and  shuddered  at 

it 

At  dinner  they  gathered  around  the  table  in  such 
numbers  that  I  sent  the  servant  away  lest  she  also 
bhould  see  them.  Indeed  her  blindness  on  this 
occasion  quite  passed  my  understanding.  When 
she  had  gone  I  raised  the  cover.  "  Something  to 
tempt  the  appetite,"  the  cook  had  promised  to 
prepare,  but  I  was  at  once  struck  by  its  objection- 
able appearance,  and  especially  its  odour.  It  was 
positively  disgusting,  like  a  perfumer's  shop  turned 
musty  in  the  dog  days.  Ha !  it  flashed  upon  me 
in  a  moment.  I  saw  it  all — the  ferocious  aspect 
ivhich  even  the  woman's  subtlety  could  not  con- 
ceal, this  deadly  smell — an  unsuspicious  bachelor 
with  money.  This  narrow  escape  brought  the 
perspiration  in  great  drops  upon  my  forehead,  my 


body  trembled,  and  my  breath  came  fast  and 
thick.  Was  this  fear?  .1  noted  down  the 
symptoms,  and  put  a  query  after  the  heading. 

After  carefully  smearing  my  knife,  fork,  and 
plate  with  gravy,  I  pitched  the  poisoned  mess  into 
the  coalscuttle  and  locked  it  up  in  the  sideboard. 
When  the  servant  returned  to  clear  away  I  wiped 
my  mouth  and  assured  her  that  I  had  eaten  a 
hearty  dinner.  She  looked  about  in  a  stupid  sort 
of  way,  but  never  spoke.  Did  she  see  the  hideous 
faces  that  filled  the  room  P  Apparently  not ;  for 
when  I  asked  her  what'  was  tne  matteri  she  re- 
plied— 

"  Nothing." 

It  occurred  to  me  afterwards  that  she  might 
have  been  looking  for  the  dish,  which  I  had 
incautiously  locked  up  with  its  contents.  Indeed 
the  confusion  caused  by  my  tormentors  was  so 

freat  that  thinking  had  oecome  almost  impossible, 
lut  I  had  no  intention  of  starving  myself.  The 
cupboard  contained  a  few  biscuits  which,  with  a 
decanter  of  sherry,  were  quite  as  much  as  I 
wanted.  It  was  a  larger  amount  than  I  usually 
drank,  but  I  was  restless  and  excited. 

When  I  returned  to  my  chair  by  the  fireside, 
the  whole  of  the  gibing,  jeering,  hideous  crew  fol-  ' 
lowed,  and  grouped  themselves  in  grotesque  atti- 
tudes npon  the  hearthrug.  It  was  not  that  they 
were  oblivious  of  my  presence :  I  was  the  object 
at  which  their  mockery  was  aimed.  The  air  was 
full  of  their  fiendish  laughter,  above  which  rose 
the  often-repeated  words,  "  Jessie  Dawson."  Was 
that  the  meaning  of  the  persecution  P  My  temples 
were  being  compressed  by  an  iron  band ;  it  grew 
tighter,  tighter,  tighter;  my  hands  went  to  my 
head  involuntarily ;  beneath  this  prodigious  force 
I  expected  every  moment  that  it  would  oe  crushed 
in  like  an  eggshell. 

"  Ha,  ha !  she  shall  be  mine !  "  I  shouted,  and 
the  misshapen  creatures  rolled  away  from  me  like 
sand  before  the  wind.  It  was  the  knave  that 
had  spoken*;  the  fool  had  suffered  quietly.  I  « 
arose  and  shook  myself,  so  great  was  the  relief. 
Why  should  this  man  have  what  t  wanted  ?  Who 
was  this  Captain  Markham,  that  fie  should  stand 
in  my  pathp  What  was  to  hinder  me  from 
mai'rying  Jessie  Dawson  if  I  ohoseP  Nothing, 
replied  the  knave.  I  was  strong.  I  took  up 
the  poker  and  snapped  it  across  my  knee.  Ha, 
ha! 

The  pecsecntion  had  ceased;  suggestions  teemed 
upon  me ;  the  din  was  deafening.  It  was  directed 
no  longer  against  me,  but  agamst  that  monster 
Captain  Markham,  who  had  flung  himself  across 
my  path.  How  intensely  I  had  come  to  hat«  that 
man !  Ah !  there  was  an  emotion  that  needed  no 
groping  after  symptoms  and  headings.  It  waq 
branded  so  deeply  into  human  nature  that  no 
peculiarity  of  mentory  could  affect  it;  and, 
standing  almost  alone,  it  had,  I  felt,  acquired 
enormous  power.  Nevertheless,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry : — "  Hatred :  a  hornet's  nest."  Per- 
haps you  can  now  understand  the  buzzing, 
stinging  sensations  that  had  completely  filled  my 
head. 

Presently  I  found  myself  walking  along  the 
street  in  the  direction  of  Jessie's  nouse.  The 
knave,  by  his  incessant  taunts  and  arguments, 
had,  I  suppose,  persuaded  the  fool  to  accompany 
him.  Anyway,  there  we  were,  with  part  ot  that 
fiendish  crew  in  attendance.   Some  ot  them  never 
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left  the  room ;  like  cats,  they  curled  up  on  the 
hearthrug  and  awaited  my  return. 

It  was  a  black  October  uight ;  the  wind  roamed 
hungrily  along  the  deserted  street,  and  over  all 
soundea  the  swell  of  the  distant  invisible  sea. 
There  were  no  lamps,  but  the  darkness  was 
sentinelled  by  weird  shapes,  whose  eyes  gleamed 
brightly  as  I  passed,  and  whose  hands  ruse  like 
silent  semaphores  and  pointed  out  the  way.  My 
legs  carried  me  forward  ;  I  knew  not  my  own 
purpose. 

The  Dawsons'  house  stood  back  a  little  distance 
from  the  street.  In  front  was  a  garden,  enclosed 
by  a  castellated  wall,  over  which  a  few  stunted 
trees  peeped  and  shook  their  leaves  on  the  heads 
of  passers-by.  I  pushed  open  the  gate,  and  found 
myself  con  I  rented  by  a  policeman.  Was  this 
another  of  that  ferocious  woman's  tricks  ?  I  was 
in  no  humour  to  stand  upon  ceremony.  The 
knave  said,  •*  Knock  him  down,"  so  distinctly  that 
the  policeman  started  back,  mumbling  something 
in  his  boots. 

**  Speak  louder ! "  I  cried. 

His  answer  was  unintelligible,  the  clamour  for 
his  prompt  removal  being  overwhelming. 
Speak  louder  I"  I  roared  at  him. 

This  time  I  caught  his  meaning.  Captain 
Markham  had  stationed  him  there  to  prevent  me 
from  approaching  the  house. 

Ha,  ha !  It  was  a  glorious  night.  I  grow 
excited  as  I  write  about  it.  I  was  marching  down 
the  street  between  those  two  long  rows  of  spectral 
sentinels,  their  flashing  eyes  lighting  my  foot- 
steps, and  their  arms  now  pointing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  right  royal  progress,  with  those 
shapeless  imps  trotting  on  in  advance,  now  pointing 
onwards,  and  now  turning  with  an  indescribable 
leer.  I  knew  that  I  was  bound  for  the  White 
Horse.  Amid  all  the  din  the  words  were  ringing 
in  my  ears  incessantly,  and  I  was  glowing  like  a 
iiery  furnace.  Here  was  another  sensation  that 
there  was  no  need  to  grope  alter.  I  noted  it 
thus :  "  Revenge,  u  limekiln  craving  a  sprinkling 
of  water."  Ha,  ha !  that  was  my  pleasant  sensa- 
tion. I  wanted  something  cool  that  would  increase 
the  heat  a  hundredfold.  A  grand  paradox !  For- 
ward :  to  the  White  Horse  ! 

But  before  I  had  gone  very  far  I  drew  aside  into 
the  shelter  of  a  doorway.  There  were  lamps 
coming  up  the  street,  and  I  scented  some  un- 
known danger.  They  stopped  in  front  of  my  own 
house,  a  few  yards  shert  of  my  hiding-place,  and, 
peeping  out  cautiously,  I  recognized  Jaclc  Meyrick, 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  and 
three  policemen.  That  other,  at  any  rate,  would 
tell  no  tales ;  so  what  was  the  object  of  this  noc- 
•tumal  visit  ?  Were  they  also  in  league  with  the 
cookP  Evidently,  they  meant  miscnief  of  some 
kind.  I  waited  until  my  visitors  were  safely 
inside,  and  then,  with  a  laugh,  continued  my 
walk. 

The  White  Horse  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  square.  The  animal  was  painted  on  a 
board  that  creaked  above  the  door,  and  the  window 
on  the  right,  where  a  light  was  burning,  belonged 
to  the  visitors*  sitting-room.  I  was  ablaze  with 
the  all-devouring  heat;  the  ceaseless  cries  had 
risen  to  a  prolonged  shriek  ;  I  approached  with  a 
rush.  Caution  was  unnecessary,  for  not  a  person 
was  to  be  seen.  Oh,  the  excitement  of  that 
moment  I   My  heart  leaped  as  I  strode  up  the 


stairs;  my  pulse  was  goin^  at  fever-pace;  my 
eyeballs  were  scorching  their  sockets.  Grouped 
around  the  door  were  my  fiendish  retinae,  gibberias: 
and  pointing.  "Forward!  **  cried  the  knave.  Ha,h&! 
only  a  sprinkling  of  water  for  the  fiery  limekiln. 

It  was  a  glorious  night.  I  laugh  now  as  I 
think  of  my  burst  into  the  room,  and  the  pom- 
pous rising  from  his  seat  of  that  tall  military- 
looking  man.  The  elongation  of  his  face,  I  knew, 
denoted  astonishment.  He  spoke,  but  of  course 
unintelligibly.  His  face  changed  colour  when  I 
locked  the  door  and  took  up  the  poker.  He  may 
have  been  afraid  of  me  then.  He  had  good  cause 
to  be,  but  I  observed  none  of  the  other  symptoms 
noted  down  under  fear.  Indeed,  he  clcncheti  his 
fists  and  advanced  towards  me.  I  waved  him  off, 
though  the  knave  was  crying,  "  No  quarter  ! " 

"  Captain  Markham,"  I  said,  *'  I  have  come  to 
argue  with  you."  Again  he  spoke,  but  with  the 
same  result  as  before. 

"  I  can't  catch  your  whispers,"  I  went  on.  **  I 
am  here  to  assert  my  right  to  Miss  Dawson*g 
hand.  You  set  a  policeman  at  her  door.  He  h 
there  no  longer.  Mine  is  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
Ha,  ha  I  what  better  right  than  that  ?  I  am  two 
ersons  in  one  body,  and  I  hate  you  with  the  intense 
atred  of  my  twofold  self.  Can  you  under- 
stand " 

I  stopped  suddenly.  His  features  were  making 
the  most  hideous  grimaces  at  me,  his  limbs  were 
twisting  in  and  out  like  a  tangle  of  snakesi,  and 
his  body  was  one  moment  of  dwarfish  stature  aai 
the  next  of  a  size  so  gigantic  that  it  almost  tilled 
the  room.   He  also  thought  that  he  could  mix^k 
me  with  impunity.  *  Could  he  not  feel  the  heat  of 
the  furnace  P    It  was  scorching  him  already,  i 
fierce  exultation  was  glowing  through  my  tT«, 
and  my  hands  had  a  restless  movement  that  «as 
under  other  control  than  mine. 

There  came  a  scuffling  sound  outside,  followed 
by  a  knock.  I  laughed ;  it  was  such  a  glonous 
night.  I  always  laugh  when  I  think  of  it.  Wbtn 
the  door  was  broken  open  I  was  standing  on  the 
hearthrug. 

**  For  once  he  is  natural,"  I  said,  pointing  with 
the  poker.  Did  I  say  that  I  had  knocked  him 
down? 

The  intruders  fell  back,  huddled  together  like  a 
fiock  of  sheep,  their  forms  and  faces  a  blurr^ 
indistinguishable  mass  in  the  doorway.  I  invited 
them  to  enter,  and  waved  the  poker  at  them,  but 
they  only  moved  closer  together. 

"  Only  a  sprinkling  of  water,"  I  cried.  "  The 
limekiln  is  thirsty.    Come  on  ! 

The  heat  was  intense.  I  looked  upon  tl»e 
knave's  handiwork,  and  the  furnace  glowed.  My 
retinue  were  twirling  around  in  a  frantic  dance'; 
a  swirl  of  wild  laiighter  filled  the  room ;  I  joim^i 
in  it.  This  was  pleasure.  Surely  this  was 
pleasure.  I  had  notea  it  down  as  tumult.  Ha,  ha! 
it  was  rare, 

"1  have  asserted  my  right,"  I  proclaimed  to 
the  mass  in  the  doorway;  "the  right  of  tht» 
strong.    It  is  ray  mission  to  prove  it." 

I  advanced  with  the  poker.  They  crouched  for 
a  simultaneous  sprine. 

The  scene  chaoged  with  magical  suddenness. 
The  laughter  had  given  way  to  a  clamour  oi 
threats,  and  the  dancers  had  thrown  themselves 
into  menacing  attitudes.  They  were  twistiuAr, 
writhing,  wriggling  around  me,  and  eternal  hatred 
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blazed  from  tbeir  scowling  faces.  They  were 
fiends.  Every  comer  harboured  a  ^oup  of  them. 
They  sprung  ont  and  shook  their  misshapen  fists 
at  me  as  1  dashed  by.  I  was  racing  along  the 
street,  with  the  yelling  pack  of  human  bounds  at 
my  heels.  What  monstrous  forips  started  ont  of 
the  darkness !  What  a  roar  was  overhead  !  How 
madly  the  world  was  whirling  onwards  I  Had  it 
travelled  into  chaos  ?   Ha,  ha  1  it  was  a  glorious 

night.    I  grow  excited  . 

«  »  »  •  • 
"  Thejyatient  here  paused  to  commit  a  mtirdei'ous 
assault  upon  his  attendant,  who,  he  believes,  is  a 
Hvalfor  the  hand  of  a  young  lady,  oAso  a  lunatic. 
As  he  has  correctly  staitd  the  cause  of  his  malady, 
his  nairative  may  pei  haps  serve  as  a  warning  to 
others" — J.  Wilson,  MJ>,,  Superintendent  of 
the  —  Asylum. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


▲  CHILDBEX*S  PABTY. 


EDITH  HERON  entered  the  house  towards 
the  close  of  a  bustling  tiftie.  Lady  Alary  was 
in  high  nervous  feather,  proud  of  the  occasion 
which  warranted  so  much  business. 

"  Now  Daisy  "—Edith's  old  pet  name—"  every- 
thing is  ready  for  you,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  but  I 
expected  you  before.  You  are  late — not  that  it 
matters,  dear.  Had  you  come  earlier  you  would 
have  found  us  in  a  pretty  stew." 

I  thought  I  had  time  to  run  down  to  see  that 
poor  girV  answered  Edith ;  **  aunty,  I  promised 
her :  sick  people  do  reckon  upon  promises,  you 
know." 

"  Child,  you  shouldn't  have  gone  to-day.  You 
will  have  tired  yourself  out.  1  am  sure  your 
conscience  might  have  lain  quiet  for  once." 

"  No,  aunty,  I  should  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  myself,  I  should  have  been  tUinking  all  the 
nigbt  of  poor  Bella's  disappointment." 

**Ah,  always  a  martyr  to  that  conscience! 
But  didn't  I  hear  someone  at  tlia  door?  Fie, 
child  !    Was  it  not  Mr.  Pulsford,  then  ?  You 

might  liave  asked  him  in  for  a  moment  fie, 

Edith ! " 

•*  No,  aunty,  it  was  not  Mr.  Pulsford/*  returned 
Edith  a  little  guiltily ;  "  it  was  Mr.  Aylmer." 

It  was  a  tell-tale  colour  that  compelled  her  to  be 
truthful. 

Aylmer ! "  ejaculated  Lady  Mary,  holding  up 
her  hands. 

"  Yes,  aunty,  Mr.  Aylmer  was  there  at  the  Pen- 
roans,  he  accompanied  me  home.  Oh,  aunty,  he 
has  been  good  to  that  poor  girl.  I  shall  always 
respect  him.  You  remember  me  taking  some  jelly 
you  were  good  enough  to  let  Davison  make.  \Yhen 
1  asked  her  if  I  might  take  her  a  little  wine,  the 
mother  said 'some  one  kind  and  good  had  sent  them 
some  through  Dr.  Aylmer,  ho  had  mentioned 


Bella's  case  to  a  friend  of  his  own.  I  feel  as  sure 
as  if  Mr.  Aylmer  had  confessed  it  to  me  that  it 
was  really  he  who  gave  the  wine.  Oh,  I  do  think 
Mr.  Aylmer  is  a  good  man,  and  much  maligned." 

**  Yes,  yes,  child,"  said  Lady  Mary  brusquely, 
but  with  something  like  moisture  in  her  eyes ; 
"  but  ge.t  upstairs  with  you,"  the  old  lady 
urged,  ner  tremulous  hand  on  her  grandniece's 
hair,  "what  would  Mr.  Pulsford  say  to  Mr. 
Aylmer  escorting  you  home,  if  he  heard  you  so 
full  of  praise  of  Mr.  Aylmer's  actions  P  Men 
readily  become  jealous.  It  is  not  wrong  on  your 
part,  my  darling;  no,  no.  But,  oh  the  men  do  become 
so  jealous,  and  there  is  such  mischief  made. 
There  are  girls,  no  doubt,"  said  Lady  Mary 
shrewdly,  "who  would  think  you  clever  for  play- 
ing double  to  make  your  game.  How  terrible  of 
an  old  woman  to  talk  so,  eh  ?  " 

"Aunty,  how  can  you  lecture  meP  What  a 
quaint  shrewd  old  aunty  you  are  to  have  such 
craft.   Oh,  aunty,  he  could  never  be  cross." 

Lady  Mary  shook  her  head.  ^*  Is  it  wise,  dear, 
to  run  risks  r  " 

"I  met  Mr.  Pulsford  when  I  was  with  Mr. 
Aylmer,"  ventured  Edith  slyly. 

'*  Oh  Edith  1 "  exclaimed  Lady  Mary  with  real 
distress,  "that  was  unfortunate.  How  did  he 
lookP  Vexed?" 

•*  No,"  laughed  Edith,  "  he  couldn't  be  vexed,  for 
we  were  playing  tit-for-tat.  He  was  much  more 
confused  than  I." 

Lady  Mary  was  aghast  at  the  spice  of  mischief 
in  her  Edith  s  merry  voice. 

"Why  should  Jie  look  confused?  Oh  Edith,  I 
am  afraid  he  has  taken  offence." 

"  I  think  not,  aunty.  Cicely  Devensey  was 
with  him.  We  saw  them  a  long  time  before  they 
saw  us,  and  Cicely  chattering  away — oh  I  laugh 
at  Cicely,  how  quickly  she  makes  her  friends." 

"  I  don't  like  that  Cicely  Devensey,"  rejoined 
Lady  Mary  anxiousl}',  "  she  is  a  very  selfish  girl. 
But  for  her  father  and  her  money  she  would  ^  a 
common  person.  I  can  never  regard  her  as  any- 
thing else.  I  don't  like  Cicely,  Edith ;  I  would 
not  encourage  her  to  come  here  so  much  if  I  were 
you." 

"  The  mischief  is  done  perhaps,  aunty,"  sug- 
gested Edith  mischievously ;  "  you  know  Cicely 
has  five  thousand  pounds.' 

"  Does  Mr.  Pulsford  know  that  P— has  he  learned 
that  ?  **  inquired  Lady  Mary  in  some  trepidation. 
"  Oh,  dear  "—her  voice  fell — "  I  am  afraid  Cicely 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  him  away  from  you, 
Edith,  if  she  thought  it  possible." 

"  Oh,  aunty,  how  can  you  judge  Cicely  so  cruelly. 
If  Mr.  Pulsford  is  to  he  gained  over  so  easily, 
would  it  not  bo  better  for  mo  to  lose  him  P  " 

"  Yes,  child.  But  then  if  he  is  not  tempted 
away — if  he  loves  you,  child,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  vex  him.  You  must  think  seriously  of  being 
settled.  If  I  were  only  as  rich  as  I  once  was, 
things  might  be  different." 

"  Difi'erent  ?  Oh,  aunty,  that  is  as  much  as  to 
to  say  I  might  throw  Herbert  Pulsford  over,  that 
we  would  never  have  received  him,  how  shocking 
to  be  sure — I  take  him  because  we  are  poor.  I 
almost  wish  he  would  be  tempted  away.  1  am  not 
afraid  of  the  prospect  before  me,  a  governess  all 
my  days,  commg  home  to  you  in  the  evenings." 

"But  the  Dean's  children  will  grow  older," 
reasoned  Lady  Mary,  "and  I  shall  not  live  so 
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many  years.  Is  my  life  worth  a  year's  purchase 
now  P  Oh,  child,  I  must  have  you  in  a  home  of 
your  own,  and  a  husband  to  love  and  protect  you.* 

**  You  musn't  hurry  me,  dear  aunty — maiTy  in 
haste  to  repent  at  leisure — let  me  have  a  httle 
longer  time." 

"  I  am  not  hujrying  you,  dear,  am  I  ?  But, 
Edith,  there  used  to  be  another  saying— hapiy  is 
the  wooing  that's  not  long  adoing — no,  child,  1  do 
not  want  to  be  parted  from  you,  no,  no — but  get 
away,  you  wilful  girl.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Pomfret 
will  be  cross  with  me  for  not  getting  you  off." 

Edith  bounded  up  the  staircase  two  steps  at  a 
time.  She  felt  buoyant,  some  newer  hope  seemed 
to  animate  her,  yet  she  was  unconscious  what  that 
hope  was.  If  sne  had  stopped  to  think,  perhaps 
she  would  have  whispered  to  herself  that  she  was 
happy  at  the  thought  of  regaining  her  freedom. 
There  had  not  been  much  romance  in  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Herbert  Pulsford ;  to  a  certain 
extent  he  had  been  forced  upon  her,  the  interest 
other  people  took  in  bringing  them  together 
robbed  his  visits  of  all  romance.  Besides,  Edith 
felt  herself  humbled  and  obliged  to  submit. 

On  her  little  white  bed  lay  her  dress.  It  had 
been  worn  before,  but  it  looked  beautiful.  What 
care  Davison  must  have  bestowed  upon  it  to  make 
it  so  presentable.  She  must  not  forget  to  thank  the 
faithful  servant  and  friend  before  she  went  to  the 
Deanery.  Everything  placed  ready  to  her  hands, 
her  few  trinkets,  her  gloves,  her  collar  and  cuffs, 
that  was  poor  dear  aunty's  foresight — how  full  of 
business  she  must  have  been  all  this  day.  B^ore 
the  dress  she  stood  a  few  moments,  with  hands 
clasped,  in  silent  admiration,  it  was  succeeded  by 
contemplation,  sometimes  we  are  just  enough  to 
think  we  cannot  thank  sufficiently  the  dear  hearts 
who  love  us,  for  what  they  do  and  have  done 
for  us. 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  oblivious  of  the  passing 
minutes,  one  thought  leading  to  another,  but  all 
her  thoughts  reverting  back.  Cicely  Devensey  P 
Would  Cicely  Devensey  stoop  to  cajole  away  her 
lover  P  WoijJd  he  be  pf oof  against  temptation  P 
Was  Cicely  of  so  mean  a  spirit,  ne  so  craven  ?  She 
felt  a  little  sadness  oppress  her,  but  she  fought 
against  it.  She  declared  to  herself  that  she  was 
happy  now,  and  could  be  happy  all  her  life  as  she 
was  now.  But  over  all  the  mellow  tones  of  a 
sympathetic  voice  seemed  to  lend  to  her  reverie 
its  courage  and  its  hope. 

If,  some  few  hours  later,  Aylmer's  eyes  could 
have  rested  on  the  scene  in  the  Dean's  large 
drawing-room,  it  would  have  done  his  heart  good. 
Indeed,  it  was  one  of  Du  Manner's  pictures — ^the 
children,  evidences  of  loving  care  and  exquisite 
taste,  the  few  adults  standing  up  amongst  them 
with  almost  startling  pictorial  effect.  Edith 
Heroii's  eyes  were  brignt,  her  features  glowing 
with  animation,  she  seemed  to  have  put  away 
frona  her  entirely  her  daily  anxieties,  those  petty 
carking  cares  and  forebodings  which  wear  us  more 
than  heavier  troubles.   Those  only  who  have  ex- 

Eerienced  the  straits  in  which  a  reduced  income 
as  placed  them  know  what  is  meant  by  keeping 
one's  head  above  water.  Yet,  with  Edith  Heron, 
it  was  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  she  and  her 
dear  old  aunty  were  not  wholly  wrecked,  that  she 
had  health  and  strength,  and  that  her  poor  old 
aunt  bore  up  so  bravely  under  reverses.  How 
hale  and  cheerful  Lady  Mary  was  for  her  years. 


There  was  no  happier  household  in  all  Treminster, 
small  as  it  was,  and  necessarily  restricted.  Once 
upon  a  time  Edith  could  remember  how  Laiy 
Mary  was  petted  and  looked  up  to,  followed  by  a 
species  of  adulation,  now  sometimes  she  fancied 
these  selfsame  people  showed  a  tendency  to  at- 
tempt to  patronize  her.  Often  they  got  such 
terrible  retorts  from  the  matter-of-fact  Lady  Maiy 
that  Edith  scarcely  dared  to  look  at  thenoL. 

But  now  Edith  Heron  looks  so  happy  and  no 
longer  careworn  it  would  be  unfair  to  her  to  dweU 
npon  the  troubles  of  her  life.  She  seems  to  have 
caught  from  the  dear  children  their  tmstfalness 
and  lightness  of  heart.  It  was  Bome  pleasure  to 
her  to  find  all  the  little  people  regarding  her  as 
.  their  chef  and  solo  arbitress.  r[ot  even  Lilian's  and 
.  Alicia's  stately  young  aunts  were  allowed  to  share 
in  her  authority.  But  then  their  manner  was  not 
sufficientlj^  free  and  dehannair  for  these  character- 
reading  pixies.  All  the  Master  Reginalds  and 
Victors  and  Juliuses  wish  to  dance  with  Miss 
Heron  ;  and  the  clamour  is  loud  at  times,  simply 
because  half  a  dozen  young  demoiselles  cannot  1^ 
her  vis'd-via  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Although 
apparently  a  difficult  matter  she  does  end  in  con- 
triving to  please  alL 

"  Next,  next,  next  1 "  Edith  cries :  and  one  young 
wit  was  heard  to  declare  her  memory  was  as  good 
as  a  gardener's. 

The  Honourable  Miss  Wivernes  had  to  be  content 
with  secondary  or  tertiary  rank,  with  some  fev 
mammas  and  elder  sisters  who  dropped  in  as  the 
fun  was  becoming  fast  and  furious.  In  spite  of 
the  Dean's  injunction  a  few  elder  brothers  man- 
aged to  sneak  in,  Bht  they  had  to  keep  in  ihs 
background,  the  Dean's  eye  most  uncomprooi^- 
ing,  and  they  painfully  aware  of  it.  He  would  la 
have  the  little  people's  pleasure  marred,  as  ittou 
often  is  in  many  houses. 

We  will  have  the  children  of  larger  growth 
by-and-by,"  said  he,  from  his  coign  of  vantage. 
So  the  few  young  men  tlnd  maidens  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  their  position  as  wallflowers,  and  the 
scant  chance  there  was  ot  flirtation  among  sncH 
clamour  and  laughter.  Tall  Augustus  and  fat 
Frederick  could  only  deliver  commonplsces  which 
both  themselves  and  their  fair  neighbours  felt 
were  excessively  stupid. 

But  Edith  Heron  could  not  undertake  so  much 
without  experiencing  fatigue.  Long  before  the 
supper  hour  she  began  to  wish  she  could  getaway. 
Mrs.  Pomfret  at  last  observed  Edith's  look  of 
weariness,  and  endeavoured  to  get  to  her,  whidi 
was  no  easy  matter. 

You  must  stay  until  supper,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Pomfret.  "  I  cannot  get  on  without  you.  Yon 
can  leave  the  little  folks  for  a  little  time ;  come 
with  me.  You  can  go  through  the  cloisters,  you 
know." 

"  But  I  want  Miss  Heron  to  go  home  with  me,* 
said  little  Ralph  Devensey,  who  was  within  ear- 
shot. "  Cicely  will  not  come  for  me.  She  weot 
out  with  Mr.  Pulsford ;  she  often  goes  out  with 
Mr.  Pulsford,  I  know.  I  don't  like  him;  you 
don't.  Miss  Heron,  do  you  P  I  don't  care  to'  go 
home  with  ma's  maid,  she's  a  cross  old  thing.  I 
would  rather  go  with  you.  Miss  Heron." 

"  Hush,  husn ! "  began  Mrs.  Pomfret. 

"  Ralph,  I  shall  not  go  past  your  house,"  said 
Edith ;    you  will  go  witn  Alice  and  Josephine." 

"  I  don't  like  girls,"  said  the  young  misogynist. 
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A  sight  of  the  magic-lantern  in  the  rear,  and 
preparations  for  darkening  the  room,  somewhat 
appeased  Master  Ealph,  and  Edith  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  her  escape.  As  she 
was  going  np  the  staircase  she  met  the  Honour- 
able Miss  Wivernes  coming  down. 

"  Are  you  going,  Heron  "  asked  the  elder  one, 
with  the  superciliousness  fihe  had  for  a  maid- 
servant or  a  footman. 

**  No,"  answered  Edith  cnrtly. 

**  I  thought  you  were  going,"  said  the  snper- 
cilious  lady,  a  little  crestfallen.  *'  I  wondered  if 
you  were  going  alone.  I  thought  one  of  the  foot- 
men might  see  you  home»  but  they  will  be  wanted 
presently." 

Edith  was  vexed  at  the  intolerable  manner  of 
this  young  lady,  who,  but  for  the  Dean  and  other 
of  her  friends,  would  have  been  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  going  out  or  doing  something  for 
herself. 

The  younger  sister,  more  kindly,  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  ill  impression  her  sister  had  made. 

"  Miss  Heron,  I  will  ask  him  to  allow  some  one 
to  see  you  safe  home,  when  you*  are  ready.  One 
of  the  young  men  here  must  go  with  you.** 

"  Oh,  no,  thanks ;  pray  do  not  trouble  the 
Dean,"  said  Edith  hurnedly.  "  I  am  accustomed 
to  finding  my  way  home  alone." 

With  some  haughtiness  the  elder  one  passed  on, 
but  the  younger  sister  looked  behind  her  regret- 
fully, and  Edith  repaired  to  the  children's  room, 
where  Mrs.  Pomfret  said  she  could  rest  without 
fear  of.  disturbance. 

It  was  striking  twelve  ^en  Edith  Heron, 
throwing  a  thick  wrap  about  her,  managed  to 
reach  the  hall-door.  She  wished  to  get  away  un- 
observed. The  children  had  all  gone,  and  Mrs. 
Pomfret  was  lying  down  upon  a  couch  in  the  small 
drawing  room,  declaring  herself  quite  worn  out. 
Lilian  peeped  out  of  the  schoolroom  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Edith. 

"  Oh,  aunty,  -Miss  Heron  is  going ! " 

Lilian  ran  out  and  seized  the  skirts  of  Edith's 
dress. 

"  I  have  wished  you  good-night,  once,  Lilian," 
pleaded  Edith ;  ^'  let  me  go,  dear,  I  want  to  get 
home." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Wiverne,  following 
Lilian,  **  does  Mrs.  Pomfret  know  you  are  going  ? 
Has  she  said  you  may  go  ?  But  of  course  you  will 
not  be  wanted  any  more." 

It  was  intolerable.  Edith  could  scarcely  credit 
her  ears.  Even  the  child  appeared  dumb  with 
surprise. 

"  Aunty,  dear,"  said  Lilian,  a  little  frightened; 
"  Miss  Heron  is  not  a  servant,  she  ia  a  lady." 

•*  Thank  you,  dear,"  said  Edith  warmly;  "  I  can 
remember  that." 

Her  double  meaning  was  not  lost  upon  the  lofty 
young  lady ;  she  retreated  somewhat  crestfallen. 
But,  as  EUa  Wiverne  said,  Beatrice  was  always 
wounding  people  with  taking  this  foolish  ground : 
Beatrice  was  continually  whipping  herself  fof  her 
indiscretion  and  haughtiness. 

"Good-night  again,  Lilian,"  said  Edith.  *'Give 
me  one  Idas — there,  darling,  be  good." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  FRIGHT  IN  THE  CATHimilAL. 

The  night  air,  though  cold  and  keen,  was  a  relief 
to  Edith.    She  found  the  air  cooler  still  in  the 


cloisters.    She  hurried  along,  covering  her  mouth 
with  the  wrap,  fearful  of  a  chill  after  the  warmer 
air  of  the  house.    It  was  not  an  absolutely  cold 
night,  but  Edith  was  wise  enoujjh  to  take  pre- 
caution.   Face-ache  and  neuralgia  are  Only  too 
often  resulta  of  forgetfulness  or  negligence.  The 
keys  were  in  the  little  door,  and  the  door  although 
closed  was  not  fast.    She  pushed  it  open  and 
passed  within,  giving  the  door  a  slight  push,  in- 
tending to  leave  it  as  she  found  it.    It  closed 
gently,  then  she  heard  a  click,  and  she  remembered 
that  it  was  a  spring  lock.  She  did  not  think  much 
of  it  at  the  moment,  no  one  was  likely  to  be  in  the 
cathedral,  and  any  one  else  who  might  wish  to  pass 
through,  the  door  would  only  require  unlocking. 
A  little  eery  she  felt  for  all  that  as  she  went 
along,  the  echo  of  her  feet  monotonous  and  dis- 
tant, then  re-echoing  again  behind  her,  the  slender 
columns  ghostly  in  the  moonlight,  which  with 
weird  effect  flickered  through  the  ancient  stained 
glass.    She  passed  along  quickly,  the  echo  of  her 
footfalls  now  seeming  to  come  to  her  across  the 
transept  from  the  chapel.    She  reached  the 
transept,  crossed  it,  and  went  down  beside  the 
chapel,  passing  the  white  recumbent  fig-ure  of  a 
gooa  bishop.    She  was  far  too  sensiblb  to  be 
superstitious,  but  in  the  dusk  she  always  felt 
timorous  passing  this  beautiful  memorial  of  a 
once  revered  prelate.    Fancies  crept  about  her 
of  her  sensations  if  by  any  chance  she  would 
have  to  pass  a  night  among  these  ghostly 
monuments  and  effigies.    Each  chapel  was  a 
shrine.    Under  her  feet  lay  the  dust  of  many 
episcopal  dignitaries,  scions  of  a  royal  race,  feudal 
carls,  cadets  of  noble  families,  warriors  who  had 
won  renown  on  field  and  sea,  heroes  for  whom 
there  had  been  rewards  in  life,  an  honourable 
burial,  their  names  and  doughty  deeds  perpetuated 
in  marble,  in  close  contiguity  to  their  dust. 
Her  thoughts  would  render  her  a  little  nervous, 
and  her  eyes  would  glance  this  waj  and  that,  in 
spite  of  all  her  endeavours  to  convmce  herself  of 
the  folly  df  being  fearfuL  Why  should  she  be  fear- 
ful P    Inanimate  dust  could  do  her  no  injury ; 
these  brave  and  noble  men  in  life  would  have  been 
her  protectors.    What  satisfaction  could  there  be 
in  scaring  a  simple  maiden,  even  had  they  the 
power  to  rise  and  confront  her  in  their  cerements. 
But  she  felt  herself  unaccountably  timid  this 
night,  beset  with  weird  and  credulous  imaginings. 
She  reasoned  with  herself,  her  nerves  were  a  little 
unstrung  with  the  night's  demands  upon  her 
strength.    She  had  been  put  out.  Miss  Wiverne's 
tone  had  been  arrogant,  that  young  lady's  treat- 
ment of  her  ungenerous.   Indeed  it  was  so.  By 
the  time  she  reached  the  Galilee  porch,  the  little 
door  by  which  the  organist  and  choristers  usually 
gained  access,  she  had  become  calm  and  confident 
again,  and  quite  capable  of  lecturing  herself  for 
her  foolish  fears. 

She  sought  for  the  ring  of  the  door  quite 
leisurely,  and  endeavoured  to  pull  the  door  ajar. 
Turning  it,  the  catch  uplifted,  but  still  the  door 
remained  firm.  She  was  confident  the  door  opened 
easily  on  its  hinges,  she  had  never  before  had  any 
difficulty  with  it.  She  tried  again,  using  all  her 
strength,  it  still  continued  firm;  her  heart 
beat  fast  with  the  consciousness  that  further 
trial  must  indeed  be  futile.  Her  fingers  went  to 
the  bolt,  but  even  had  it  been  possible  for  her 
fingers  to  touch  it,  they  would  not  have  had  power 
sufficient  to  shoot  it  back.   The  old  lock  was  of  a 
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past  age,  the  handiwork  of  a  Canning  locksmithi 
and  was  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

*'  "What  mnst  I  do  ?  "  whispered  she  to  herself. 
She  had  become  calm  again,  with  the  hopeful  con- 
viction that  some  one  must  shortly  pass  outside, 
and  she  would  be  able  to  make  herself  heard. 
But  then  this  door  was  in  a  dark  shadowed  angle, 
her  voice,  if  heard,  might  not  be  recognized  as  that 
of  a  human  being.  Here  in  this  corner  its  own 
echoes  would  stiHe  it.  Perhaps  in  the  transept 
she  might  have  more  hope  of  success.  Before 
leaving  the  door  however,  she  shouted  through 
the  keyhole  and  rattled  the  ring  energetically. 
She  waited  a  moment  or  two,  but  there  was  no 
response.  She  must  go  to  the  transept  or  to  the 
door  by  which  she  entered.  The  transept  door 
abutted  upon  the  street,  she  might  make  herself 
heard  there.  The  other— well,  there  was  this 
possibility— the  sacristan  might  not  yet  have 
letched  the  keys,  she  did  not  rightly  know  whether 
the  sacristan  did  fetch  them  when  the  door  was 
left  open,  or  .whether  the  Dean  sent  the  page  or 
the  footman.  She  hurried  across  the  transept, 
and  almost  at  a  run  traversed  the  aisle.  But  of 
what  avail  shaking  the  firm  door  ?  She  bent  her 
ear  to  the  keyhole,  and  hung  upon  the  door,  if 
the  keys  were  still  in,  she  must  tell,  her  nerves 
were  tense  and  her  hearing  acute.  She  could  hear 
nothing,  their  jangle  would  have  been  music  to 
her.  Some  one  had  taken  them  away  soon  after 
she  entered.  She  reproached  herself  for  not  stay- 
ing in  the  transept,  some  one  might  have  gone  past. 
But  it  was  setting  so  late,  passers  by  would  be 
few — could  she  expect  any  after  midnight  ? 

When  she  reached  the  transept  door,  she  wae 
almost  out  of  breath,  but  she  exerted  herself  again, 
crying  out  through  the  keyhole,  and  with  all  her 
remaining  strength  rattUng  the  irons  on  the 
door. 

"  Davison  will  be  sitting  up  for  me,"  whispered 
she  to  herself  despairingly,  then  with  more  hope- 
fulness— **  1  shall  be  missed,  inquiries  will  be  made 
and  they  will- find  me  here.  Oh,  what  a  fright  I 
shall  have  given  them.  I  only  hope  aunty  is  in 
bed,  and  will  not  know  but  what  I  have  been  de- 
layed. If  Davison  is  only  thoughtful  enough  not 
to  alarm  her." 

She  Bank  at  last  on  one  of  the  forms  near  the  door. 
On  Sunday  afternoons,  until  the  cold  weather  set 
in,  there  was  a  short  service  in  the  nave,  a  short 
sermon  would  be  preached  by  the  Dean,  the 
Archdeacon,  or  the  Sub-Dean.  A  verger  had 
carried  a  couple  of  these  forms  near  the  door.  On 
the  form  on  which  she  sat  there  was  a  book  of 
the  introits.  She  took  it  up  mechanically  and 
opened  it,  and  found  that  she  could  even  see  the 
print,  the  moon  shone  so  clearly  down  upon  her 
from  the  '  Bishop's  eye'  over  the  arch.  She  turned 
the  leaves  over,  reading  and  killing  her  weary 
time  best  as  she  could.  She  began  to  feel  more 
assured  that  there  would  soon  be  some  one  in- 
quiring after  her.  Still  she  could  not  help  feeling 
the  weirdness  of  her  situation,  looking  up  the 
grotesque  heads,  from  whence  the  arches  sprung, 
had  gnm  and  sardonic  frowns  and  leers,  even  the 
carved  finials  and  bosses  of  the  dark  oak  screen 
were  transformed  into  grinning  and  threatening 
visages.  She  felt  some  of  her  old  terrors  revive, 
she  shivered  slightly,  then  gave  an  impatient 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  at  her  own  weakness,  com- 
pelling her  eyes  to  rest  on  Iho  bold  print  of  the 
book  in  her  hand. 


But  the  time  seemed  so  weary  and  long  waitir^; 
there.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and  went  to  iLt 
door  and  listened,  holding  her  breath ;  she  hiL-i 
footfalls,  but  instead  of  passing  they  seemei:< 
die  away ;  she  was  not  certain  whether  they  were 
in  the  cathedral  or  outside,  everything  echutils^j. 
She  shouted  again,  almost  hysterically,  hopin;;: 
arrest  them,  then  listening,  her  heart  seemtii  u 
freeze,  for  there  came  an  echo  down  to  bcr,  S£«il- 
ingly  from  the  vaulted  roof,  a  harsh  discordan: 
laugh.  She  scarcely  dared  to  lift  her  eye^, 
found  it  difficult  to  convince  herself  th«it  iL 
lugubrious  sound  was  but  an  echo  of  her  own 
quavering  voice. 

**  I  will  never  come  through  the  cathedral  folat* 
again,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  her  heart  beatinj 
laat.      What  have  I  gained  to-night  ?  " 

She  held  her  breath,  standing  perfectly  im- 
mobile. Again  the  laugh — louder  and  more  dis- 
cordant it  burst  upon  her  affrighted  ears.  It  was 
so  unexpected.  This  time  it  was  unmistakalj 
real.  She  was  so  afraid  now,  she  scarcely  daw 
breathe,  without  moving  her  body  she  tfi- 
deavoured  to  turn  her  head  in  the  direction  frwa 
whence  the  cry  proceeded. 

For  a  moment  she  believed  herself  the  victim  of 
a  cruel  and  foolish  trick.  Surely  Pulsford  wis 
not  so  thoughtless  or  heartless  as  to  stay  late  in 
the  cathedral  to  scare  her.  He  might  think  it 
pleasantry,  and  come  down  hurriedly  to  reassert 
her,  but  such  pleasantry  was  always  foohsh,  if 
not  dangerous.  Then  she  recollected  that  Hcrotrt 
I'ulsford  had  professed  a  great  aversion  t' 
l^racticsil  jokes,  and  held  practical  jokers  in  :l- 
horrence.  He  confessed  to  having  himself  been  i 
victim  more  than  once,  and  acknowledged  tL^ 
resentment  he  had  always  felt. 

**  I  must  not  think  so  meanly  of  my  frici'' 
thought  she,  ashamed  of  the  suspicion,  h-i 
she  woudered  to  herself  why  he,  of  all  pe-jp'^i 
should  be  the  first  person  to  incur  her  disiriist- 
But  she  was  too  excited  to  think  calmly  ut  any- 
thing longer  than  a  moment.  Her  eyes  wew 
uplitted,  scanning  the  screen  across  the  arcli. 
the  graceful  curves  of  the  organ,  the  dctci 
columns  rising  nobly  up  to  the  apex.  She  startd 
almost  oft*  her  feet,  it  must  be  extraorJiD"? 
fancy,  but  one  of  the  bosses  of  the  screea  seeiuii 
to  move,  nod  to  her,  beckon,  then  disappear.  > 
would  have  fied  to  the  western  side,  but  she  va< 
petrified  with  horror,  impotent  to  move.  Her 
blood  curdled  in  her  veins,  she  asked  herself  if  she 
were  going  mad,  tottering  to  the  door  she  saijfc 
down  upon  her  knees.  But  there  she  could  s« 
the  carved  rood  screen,  and  the  head  had  agam 
appeared,  and  was  still  more  horribly  en^jagiM  :n 
its  grote^que  gestures  and  excitement.  »5unr.)* 
no  human  face,  no  human  body,  could  have  socn 
gestures,  exhibit  such  contortions.  If  hnmaD, 
some  control  would  be  exercised.  Head  acJ 
shoulders  were  now  swaying  violently  through/i» 
aperture,  as  if  madly  determined  .on  precipitv 
tion  upon  the  stone  pavement  below,  tio  nearl/ 
did  this  horrible  figure  succeed  in  its  appareo; 
object,  that  Edith,  no  longer  able  to  oontrid  her 
self,  screamed  until  the  Aoof  echoed  and  re-echoed 
with  her  cry.  At  the  same  moment  the  ray*' 
terious  object  disappeared.  She  controlled  hers* » 
with  an  elfort,  partially  conscious  that  relief 
at  hand.  In  the  street  bauds  were  groping  aj 
the  door.  Her  panic  reasserted  itseir,  she  cned 
out  wildly 
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"  Open  the  door — open  the  door !  Oh,  quick  ! " 
Then  she  steadied  herself.  "Oh,  perhaps  you 
cannot ;  go  round  to  the  Dean's  door,  the  keys 
are  in  it,  come  through  the  cathedral  to  me  if 
yon  dare — [  dare  not  retrace  my  "way." 

•*  Who  is  there  P  "  inquired  a  voice,  sounding 
as  one  familiar  in  her  ears. 

"  Ob,  pray  harry — do  be  quick,  I  am  afraid — 
come  down  the  nave  to  me  here." 

She  dare  not  pass  that  dreadful  screen,  she 
must  wait  until  the  timely  succour  reached  her. 
Then  once  the  door  open — fly.  It  would  almost 
be  like  flight  for  life  itself  after  this  horrible 
midnight  hour.  It  seemed  so  long  waiting,  hold- 
ing her  breath,  that  she  began  to  despair  with 
the  fear  that  perhaps  she  had  been  misunderstood. 
Bat  a  moment  later  she  heard  footfalls  and  tiie 
echo.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came.  No  goblin, 
but  a  human  figure,  a  man  making  all  speed. 
Whoever  he  might  be,  her  heart  was  going  out  to 
meet  him  in  very  thankfulness.  She  dared  to 
look  up  once  more,  to  direct  her  eves  towards  the 
dark  screen,  but  the  hideous  head,  the  high 
shoulders  of  ghoul  or  phantom  did  not  reappear. 
But  for  the 'discordant  laugh,  the  weird  cry,  she 
would  have  again  believed  it  all  a  trick  of  her 
disordered  mind. 

"  Mr.  Aylmer ! "  cried  she  with  an  exultant 
and  hysterical  sob,  and  sank  back  with  her  head 
against  the  wall. 

Aylmer  stooped  down,  the  voice  was  sufficient. 
Right  through  he  had  surmised  that  it  was  his 
fair  new  friend,  who,  by  some  untoward  accident, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  cathedral.  Crouching  in 
the  shadow,  she  shrank  from  him,  not  yet  master 
of  her  fears. 

"  It  is  Miss  Heron  ? he  asked. 

"Yes  " — but  it  was  more  like  a  sigh  escaping 
her. 

"  Have  you  been  in  captivity  long  ? — I  see  you 
are  nervous  and  agitated.  How  has  it  come  to 
pass  ?  " 

**0h,  I  have  been  so  afraid,**  acknowledged 
Edith  faintly.  "  I  have  been  so  terribly  alarmed." 
She  had  scarcely  regained  her  composure,  she  was 
overpowered  with  the  sense  of  relief. 

*•  Ah,  you  are  overcome,"  said  he  compassion- 
ately. •*  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  You  will  tell  me 
when  we  get  outside.  You  will  feel  better— take 
my  arm,  Miss  Heron." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  only  too  glad  to  accept  his 
offer. 

"Yes,"  returned  she,  "you  are  right,  I  shall 
be  better  out,  I  feel  better  now." 

Passing  under  the  shadow  of  the  organ  she 
shuddered  and  grasped  his  arm  more  tightly. 

**Mr.  Aylmer,  I  have  been  terrified,*'  began  she 
voluntarily,.  "I  cannot  think  it  imagination. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  ray  foolish  nerves,  but  I 
heard  such  wild  laughter — oh,  and  it  moved  its 
head  and  made  such  horrible  gestures,  up  there 
over  the  screen,  beside  the  organ." 

"  Indeed — has  there  been  a  trick — any  scoun- 
drel ?" 

*•  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think." 

"  There  is  nothing* there  now,"  he  murmured, 
scanning  narrowly  the  top  of  the  screen  on  either 
side  of  tno  organ. 

"Oh,  let  us  get  away,"  urged  Edith,  still 
timorous. 

"  Of  course ;  but  if  it  is  a  trick— whoever  has 


played  it  will  wish  to  get  away  now  without  being 
detected.  I  should  like  to  discover  the  miscreant 
or  miscreants.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get 
in  the  building  with  the  door  left  open,  xou 
found  the  transept  door  fast  P  " 

"  Yes ;  buf  Mr.  Aylmer,  I  cannot  think  any  one 
would  wish  to  frighten  me." 

"  You  closed  the  other  door  after  you,  I 
suppose ;  or  was  it  closed  by  any  one  after  yon . 
entered  P  " 

"I  think  I  must  have  pushed  the  door  too 
violently.  I  heard  the  click  of  the  lock.  I  don't 
think  any  one  would  lie  in  wait  merely  to  frighten 
me.  Were  the  keys  in  the  door  when*  you  came 
to  it,  Mr.  Aylmer  P  " 

•  "  No,  I  trod  upon  them,  they  had  fallen  out, 
I  should  think." 

"They  would  fall  when  the  door  closed.  No 
one  would  care  to  get  into  the  cathedral  to 
frighten  me;  do  you  think  any  one  would,  Mr. 
Aylmer  P'' 

Aylmer's  face  was  stem.  Earlier  'in  the  even- 
ing he  had  again  chanced  upon  Cicely  Devensey 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedraL  He  had  not  a 
good  opinion  of  Cicely  Devensey.  Cicely  would 
think  it  a  fine  piece  of  fun  frightening  her  bosom 
friend  no  doubt.  She  knew  tnat  Edith's  nerves 
were  tense  and  highly  strung.  Cicely's  nerves 
might  be  of  cast-iron,  she  would  not  care  a  jot  if 
she  had  to  spend  a  vigil  in  the  silent  minster,  the 
luxury  of  exciting  terror  would  preclude  terror 
from  entering  into  her  own  soul.  Cicely  would 
only  grow  impatient  with  protracted  waiting  for 
her  victim.  Cicely  if  she  did  take  such  an  idea 
into  her  head  would  yield  to  the  sudden  caprice 
to  have  the  laugh.  She  would  carry  out  her 
trick  without  a  thought  as  to  its  ultimate  eflect. 
Strange  that  Aylmer's  suspicions  should  rest  on 
Cicely,  as  Edith's  had  done  on  Herbert  Pulsford. 

"  It  is  a  thing  that  can  be  accounted  for,"  said 
Aylmer.  "You  are  quite  sure,  Miss  Heron,  you 
heard  ** 

He  began  to  think  thai  he  might  be  a  little 
unjust  upon  Cicely  Devensey — if  after  all  it  had 
been  but  a  trick  of  Edith's  imagination,  timo- 
rous and  a  little  distraught  finding  herself  a 

ErisoncrP  Cicely  would  not  get  away  from 
ome  at  so  late  an  hour  without  comment,  even 
if  she  got  away  from  home  by  stealth,  there 
was  the  risk  of  incurring  her  parent's  remon^ 
strances  upon  her  return.  Wilful  as  she  was. 
Cicely  was  not  undutiful  nor  without  regard  for 
her  good  name. 

•'If  I  had  not  heard,"  replied  Edith,  "  I  should 
have  thought  I  was  labouring  under  what  people 
call  an  optical  delusion.  I  endeavoured  to  make 
myself  believe  as  much  until  I  really  did  hear  the 
most  horrible  laughter." 

Aylmer  was  silent.  Their  feet  fell  without 
echo  on  the  strip  of  matting.  Then  they  reached 
the  uncovered  pavement  again.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  paces  when  a  most  unearthly  shout 
arrested  both,  Edith  Heron  shaking  with  fear 
again. 

Aylmer  felt  his  own  blood  curdle  almost. 
"  Well,"  he  remarked,  **  there  can  be  no  delu- 
sion.   Wait  a  moment— do  not  be  alarmed." 

"  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  leave  me,  Mr. 
Aylmer !  "  implored  she. 

"No— no,  my  dear  Miss  Heron,  I  had  not 
thought  of  doing  so." 
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But  he  tarned  round  Holdinc  lier  arm  tightly 
to  him,  and  took  her  hand.  Ue  was  looking  in- 
tently upon  the  screen. 

It  is  clear  moonlight,  but  from  here  the 
shadows  are  dense,  we  should  see  better  in  the 
transept.   It  was  certainly  a  voice." 

Still  watching,  he  became  conscious  that  some 
one  was  gesticulating,  apparently  leaning  out  of 
'  one  of  the  apertures. 

Some  one  is  there,  thai  is  certain.  But  how 
they  have  got  there,  or  why,  is  a.  mystery. 
Perhaps  it  is  some  one  who  is  also  captive  there. 
Fancy  if  it  should  be  Mr.  Pulsford !  " 

Edith  might  have  laughed  at  any  other  time. 
It  was  too  sudden  a  transition  from  grave  to  say, 
'  she  could  not  doubt  the  chuckle  there  seemea  to 
be  in  her  cavalier's  throat. 

"  I  don't  know—"  said  she,  scarcely  knowing 
how  to  reply. 

"  If  it  be  him,  and  he  cannot  set  out,  he  will 
have  an  objection  to  std^ying  there  the  nijp;ht. 
Perhaps  the  door  leading  up  to  the  loft  is  mst. 
If  it  is  some  one  who  has  thought  to  play  a  trick, 
and  they  have  been  caught  in  their  own  trap  they 
deserve  to  stay  there.  I  will  see  you  safe  nome, 
.  Miss  Heron,  but  I  will  come  back.  1  am  deter- 
mined to  sift  it.  What  is  more  I  will  lock  the 
door  we  go  out  by,  so  unless  they  have  a  way 
out-  " 

The  small  hand  now  released  grasped  his  arm 
perfectly  trusting.  Aylmer  was  only  restrained 
from  making  some  declaration  of  his  regard  for 
her  by  the  consideration  that  he  would  be  taking 
her  at  a  disadvantage,  she  had  been  too  much 
overcome  to  hear  calmly  any  pleading. 

Out  of  the  pile  she  (ud  seem  to  him  to  breathe 
more  freely,  recovering  her  calmness  and  self- 
possession.  But  she  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw 
ner  hand  or  relax  her  grasp.  Once  only  did  she 
recur  to  the  predicament  she  had  been  placed  in, 
partly  by  her  own  act  of  thoughtlessness  or 
absence  of  mind,  and  that  was  when  Aylmer  was 
leading  her. 

**  I  think  I  never  had  such  a  fright  in  my  life ; " 
it  was  a  little  forced  laugh  that  came  after  such 
an  admission.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  thank 
you,"  added  she  earnestly,  "  indeed  you  seemed 
to  come  to  my  relief  just  at  the  right  moment.  I 
must  have  fainted  or  become  crazy  if  no  one  had 
heard  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  sleep 
to-night." 

"  May  I  return  if  I  can  get  the  mystery  ex- 
plained?" 

"  Oh,"  demurred  she,  "  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  be  at  BO  much  trouble,  it  is  long  past  midnight 
now.  I  hope  aunty  is  not  sitting  up.  I  have 
xiot  learned  yet  why — but  I  have  no  business 
to  wish  to  know  by  what  good  fortune  you  chanced 
to  be  passing  so  late." 

He  was  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  then  he 
laughed. 

"  That  can  be  explained  later.  Miss  Heron.  I 
will  return  shortly.  I  don't  think  I  could  sleep 
myself  if  I  went  home  without  sifting  this  a£fair 
thoroughly." 

Davison,  hearing  their  voices,  came  to  the  door ; 
she  had  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on. 

Oh,  missy,  you  have  given  me  a  fright  1 "  ex- 
claimed she. 

"  Is  aunty  in  her  room  P  "  inquired  Edith. 
.      Yesy  MiSB  Edith ;  but  she  would  sit  up  a  long 


time.   I  began  to  think  you  must  be  staying 
night  at  the  Deanery.  I  should  have  been  eaaier 
in  my  mind,  if  I  had  kndwn  you  really  were 
stopping,  missy.    I  was  just  a-coming  rooni 
Miss  Edith!" 

The  old  servant  opened  the  door  for  Editk  to 
enter,  and  Aylmer  heard  Edith  say  to  Davison 

"I  would  have  stayed — if  I  had  known.  I 
might  have  done.  Oh,  Davison,  I  have  had  sndi 
a  fright ! " 

{To  he  contintied.) 


DESOLATION. 

WHY  should  I  not  go  wandering  throngli  tb 
rain, 

The  cruel  driving  rain,  and  maddening  wind? 

Ah,  it  were  more  unkind 
To  turn  me  to  my  life,  and  live  again 
A  placid,  peaceful  life,  as  free  from  paint. 

As  those  dear  days,  now  left  so  far  behind  I 

Oh,  rain,  thou  fallest  on  my  dear  one's  bed, 
I  laid  him  down  below  thee,  winter  skj, 
Where  all  I  love  doth  he, 

Cold,  coffined,  'mid  the  mouldering,  hopeless  dead; 

Their  kisses  kissed ;  their  last  love  murmurs  said, 
Parted  from  all  they  love ;  they  know  not  why. 

I  could  not  rest  beside  my  warm  bright  fire 
And  know  he  lay  out  there  in  storm  and  weL 
I  did  forget 
That  grief  and  sadness  had  began  to  tire, 
Were  I  content  with  warmth.   Here  I  feci  ni^T 
The  man  I  loved  through  all  life's  jar  and^- 

Breathe  me  one  word,  dear  husband.  See^ 
storm 

Comes  from  your  heaven  upon  the  riven  eaiOi: 

When  that  did  have  its  birth 
Thou  mayest  be :  thou,  in  some  unknown  fonn 
I  never  clasped — yet  could  I  know  thee  warm 

And  safe,  one  word  could  fill  my  heart's  ftd 
dearth. 

Thou  dost  not  answer.    Silence  with  fair  hand 
Laid  to  her  lips,  doth  show  an  empty  nest 
Dear  love,  thou  art  at  rest. 

Thou  carest  not  that  rain  sweeps  o'er  the  land; 

Alone,  for  evermore,  I  take  my  stand. 
And  wait  till  Death's  dart  strikes  in  torn  mj 
breast. 

Yet  when  the  storm-wind  blows  and  chill  raics 
fall, 

I  cannot  let  thee  lie  alone  out  there ; 

I,  too,  will  have  my  share. 
For  in  the  wind  I'd  hear  thee  should'st  thou  call 
Thou  might  awake  beneath  thy  sodden  pall. 

And  were  I  nigh  thou'd  know  thou  wert  d; 

.  care. 
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"ALAS!  POOR  GHOST." 

^  BT  ALISON. 

Author  of  "Hetty's  Hero,"  "A  Heathen  of  the  Day,"  &c. 


CHESTERWOOD  HOUSE  had  stood  empty 
for  seventeen  years  when  its  lord  came  to 
see  it  and  consider  whether  it  was  the  sort  of  place 
he  wonld  like  to  live  in.  He  was  bom  there  forty- 
two  years  ago,  but  the  north-country  air  wns  too 
keen  for  hid  Italian  mother ;  and  (is  soon  as  his 
father  diqd,  when  John  was  only  five  years  old, 
Lad^  Ilderton  had  ran  away  with  him  to  her  own 
Itaban  castle,  and  had  left  Chesterwood  to  a 
limited  staff  of  servants  and  a  quite  unlimited 
host  of  spiders.  He  used  sometimes  to  try  to  talk 
to  her  about  his  northern  home,  but  she  always 
shuddered  when  he  began  the  subject,  and 
turned  the  conversation.  She  said  it  was  a 
horrible,  gloomy  old  plac^,  full  of  rotting  wood 
and  strange  noises,  and  ghosts  and  legends,  and 
the  sun  never  shone  on  it,  and  the  sky  was  never 
blue,  and  instead  of  ilex  and  orange  groves,  there 
were  only  the  dreary  firs,  black  and  weird  all 
winter  and  summer  through,  and  the  cold  north 
wind  shook  and  shivered  in  them.  So  the  child 
grew  up  to  think  of  his  father's  hall  as  something 
lull  of  dark,  terrible  mystery,  and  he  wove 
romances  in  his  head  about  it,  of  which  the 
materials  were  his  mother's  shuddering  avoid- 
ance of  the  topic  and  her  vague  hinte  and  his 
own  misty  memories. 

He  could  remember  the  outeide  of  it  best :  the 
grey  turrets  rising  into  the  clear  nortliern  sky  and 
the  pigeons  that  flew  about  them.  He  remem- 
bered the  dark  fells  that  rose  behind  it,  so  gloomy 
on  a  dull  day,  so  free  and  fair  when  the  sun  shone 
on  them  and  the  cloud-shadows  raced  across 
them.  He  remembered  the  great  hall  with  the 
men  in  armour,  of  which  he  could  not  help  being 


rather  afraid,  just  because  he  knew  they  were 
not  real  men  at  all;  he  would  not  have  been  in 
the  least  afraid  if  they  had  been  mailed  warriors 
in  the  flesh ;  he  would  have  asked  them  all  about 
their  adventures.  The  armour  on  the  right  of  the 
great  fireplace  had  been  worn  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Ilderton  in  the  Holy  Land.  What  fine  stories  Sir 
Gilbert  could  have  told  him  if  he  in  the  flesh  had 
been  standing  there  inside  his  armour !  and  the 
other.  Sir  Julian,  had  fought  at  Otterburn,  and 
the  child  had  thrilled  at  counting  the  dinte  upon 
the  mail  that  might  have  been  made  bv  the  lance 
of  the  great  Douglas  himself.  But  with  the  spirit 
that  he  could  not  help  feeling  must  still  be  inside 
the  armour,  he  did  not  wish  to  hold  intercourse 
at  all. 

He  remembered  nothing  so  distinctly  as  the 
men  in  armour;  but  when  he  came  to  the  old 
house  one  dreary  November  afternoon,  it  seemed 
as  it  he  had  not  been  away  from  it  many  days, 
he  remembered  it  all  so  well.  The  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Ridley,  was  very  like  her  mother  who  had 
been  there  in  his  father's  time.  He  went  all  over 
the  house  with  her,  recognising  everything  and 
drinking  in  all  her  stories  thirstily.  She  had 
them  all  at  her  finger-ends. 

He  would  not  have  let  her  off  one  single  deteil, 
even  had  she  not  been  revelling  in  having  «uch  a 
listener  as  she  had  never  had  in  her  life.  He 
heard  the  history  of  every  room,  of  every  old 
cabinet,  of  every  famous  person  who  had  slept  in 
the  old  beds  with  their  faded  hangrings;  she 
showed  him  from  the  windows  every  point  of  view 
interesting  for  scenic  beauty  or  romantic  lep^end ; 
she  told  him  the  story  of  every  portrait  in  the 
gallery  or  in  the  rooms.  She  had  all  his  ancestors' 
histories  by  heart. 

"  That  is  the  Lady  Hderton  who  was  carried  off 
to  the  Tower  and  died  there,  is  it  not  ?  "  he  asked, 
glad  always  to  show  that  he  recognised  one  of  the 
portraits  and  remembered  the  history  of  it,  and 
this  one  Mrs.  Ridley  had  chanced  to  pass  over. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  one  or 
two  and  twenty,  with  bright  hazel  eyes  and  hair 
of  a  peculiar  ruddy  gold,  such  as  Francia  loved  to 
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paint;  a  face  fall  of  daring,  a  most  sympatbetio 
face ;  a  straight,  fine  nose,  and  a  proud,  sweet 
mouth.  She  was  dressed  in  pink  satin  and  had 
a  white  rose  in  her  hair. 

"  That  is  Cecilia,  Lady-  Ilderton,  your  great- 
great-great'grandmother,  sir,"  said  the  house- 
keeper in  a  curious  constrained  voice,  but  very 
distinctly,  as  if  she  were  making  an  assertion  of 
the  truth  of  which  she  was  perfectly  certain,  but 
which  she  half  expected  to  be  disputed.  **  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Lord  St.  Oswald,  and  she 
was  born  in  1724,  so  she  would  have  been  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  old  if  she  had  been  living 
now." 

•*  Which,  of  course,  she  could  not  be,"  said  Sir 
John  lightly. 

As  be  spoke  a  door  opposite  was  opened ;  he 
looked  up  to  see  \vho  came,  and  a  quick  gasp,  that 
was  like  a  cry  of  stifled  terror,  escaped  from  his 
lips,  for  there  before  him  stood  the  living  present- 
ment of  the  picture  he  had  just  been  looking  at : 
a  girl  with  ruddy  gold  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  the 
same  fine  nose  and  mouth,  the  same  proud  bear- 
ing— the  same  woma/n  ;  what  did  details  matter  P 
^the  woman  herself  come  down  from  the  canvas. 

He  glanced  back  at  the  canvas  for  a  second, 
suspecting  some  trick  had  been  played  upon 
him,  but  the  portrait  remained  exactly  the  same. 
Serenely,  Cecilia,  Lady  Ilderton,  looked  out  from 
her  dark  background  and  its  heavy  oak  frame,  in 
her  pink  satin  gown.  Then  he  looked  at  the  girl 
who  stood  hesitatingly  just  inside  the  door,  and  he 
saw  that  there  were  differences  of  detail  between 
her  and  the  portrait,  but  that,  important  as  these 
were,  they  had  quite  escaped  his'  notice,  eclipsed 
by  the  overpowering  fact  of  the  likeness  of  face 
and  figure. 

There  was  first  the  difference  of  dress,  which 
was  so  marked  that  you  would  have  thonght  it 
impossible  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  new- 
comer could  be  Cecilia,  Lady  Ilderton,  come  down 
from  her  frame.  Instead  of  the  lustrous  pink 
satin  gown,  made  in  the  picturesque  fashion  of 
the  second  George's  reign,  square  cut  at  the  neck, 
with  a  train  of  figured  broGEtde  falling  from  the 
shoulders  behind,  and  rich  lace  hanging  at  the 
elbows,  her  prototype  wore  a  plain  brown  woollen 
frock,  made  most  evidently  by  a  village  modiste 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  plain  as  to  design, 
clumsy  in  the  carrying  out  even  of  its  modest  aim. 
Instead  of  the  bright  daring  that  shone  out  of  the 
painted  eyes  and  l£e  winning  smile  of  the  beautiful 
red  lips,  there  was  a  strange  dazed  fear  in  the 
living  eyes  and  a  piteous  droop  at  the  comers  of 
the  mouth.  When  she  saw  Sir  John  a  sudden 
gleam  came  into  her  face,  imd  it  was  at  this 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  her,  and  then  the  like- 
ness was  most  startling.  But  the  gleam  that 
seemed  Hke  recognition  died  out,  and  tiie  weary 
look  retnmed,  and  she  sighed  heavily. 

"  Will  you  kindly  introduce  me,  Mrs.  Eidley  P  " 
said  Sir  John,  recovering  from  his  stupor  of 
amazement.  He  spoke  with  extreme  courtesy,  as 
if  he  were  requesting  an  introduction  to  a  princess; 
for  in  spite  of  her  common  dress  and  her  presence 
in  the  house,  where  a  young  girl  could  have  no 
possible  right  to  be  unless  she  were  a  servant  or  a 
xriend  of  the  housekeeper's,  he  knew  by  her 
proud  bearing  and  her  way  of  walking,  and  her 
exquisite  hanas  with  long  white  taper  fingers,  like 
those  of  the  portrait,  that  she  was  a  lady  of  very 
Ugh  degree  indeed. 


"  This  is  Sir  John  Ilderton,  Cecilia,"  said  the 
housekeeper,  nervously.  They  both  started.  Sir 
John  was  surprised  at  the  coincidence  of  the 
name.  Then  she  bowed,  and  Sir  John,  who  was 
used  to  Courts,  saw  at  once  that  she  was  used  to 
them  too,  and  that  the  stately  g^race  she  had 
learned  from  them  clung  to  her  in  every  move- 
ment of  her  common  life.  The  Court  ladies  he  had 
known  had  been  very  free  and  easy  indeed  when 
they  were  in  mufti,  as  it  were.  But  this  girl  bowed 
like  a  queen  receiving  an  ambassador,  with  such 
gracious  dignity  that  even  diamonds  ajid  a  train 
could  not  have  added  to  it.  Instead  of  the  brown 
woollen  dress  seeming  an  incongruity,  you  simply 
would  not  have  seen  it  at  all ;  she  was  clothed  so 
entirely  in  her  own  grace,  and  everything  else 
was  invisible. 

**  Mrs.  Ridley,  your  introduction  is  incomplete," 
Sir  John  began ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance the  housekeeper  turned  abruptly  towards  a 
window  and  said,  ''If  you  will  come  here.  Sir 
John,  you  can  see  to  Otterboume." 

He  reddened,  and  looked  at  Cecilia  with  a  world 
of  apology  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  would  say,  Pardon 
the  eccentricities  of  an  old  servant,  but  yon  pro- 
bably understand  her  better  than  I  do." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  tossed  back  her 
golden  head,  and  said,  contemptuously,  *'  Ton  see 
YOU  must  not  ask  questions,  sir.  You  are  not  to 
know  my  full  name,  so  you  will  be  obliged  to  call 
me  Cecilia,  too,  which  is  certainly  a  most  unwar- 
rantable familiarity,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
monstrous  disrespectful  and  mightily  ridiculous.'' 

Her  voice  was  extremely  sweet,  and  her  manner 
of  speaking  had  something  half  foreign  in  it, 
though  high-bred  to  a  degree.  Her  long  words 
sounded  rather  pedantic  to  a  man  whose  womec- 
fritods  would  have  said  "  quite  too  "  where  ^ 
said  "  mightily.'*  But  there  was  something  he- 
witchingly  refreshing  in  the  novelty  of  it. 

Mrs.  Ridley  stood  looking  on,  not  angrily,  hot 
resignedly. 

**  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  will  tell  me,"  this 
beautiful  mystery  went  on,  *'  where  the  Prince  is 
just  now.  I  see  that  you  have  not  been  prepared 
to  meet  me,  so  consequently  you  have  not  been 
taught  what  you  must  say  to  me.  People  tell  me 
amazine  strange  things,  and  they  deny  eveiything 
that  I  xnow  to  be  true.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say,  as  a  person  perfectly 
unprejudiced." 

Sir  John  could  not  help  glancing  at  the 
housekeeper,  who  was  tapping  her  forehead 
mysteriously,  and  trying  to  make  her  lips  form 
a  word  inaudibl^. 

"She  is  tellmg  you  that  I  am  mad,*'  said 
Cecilia,  contemptuously.  '*Do  I  look  madP" 
She  glanced  at  him  with  her  beautiful  laughing 
eyes.  All  the  bewilderment  and  sadness  had  gone 
out  of  her  face.  Mad  P  No-^the  meet  brilliant, 
fascinating  creature  he  had  ever  seen !  Sir  John 
laughed  his  denial  "  I  should  not  like  to  enter 
into  a  contest  of  wit  with  you,  madam,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  a  brighter  smile  than  ever;  thers 
was  a  sort  of  glad  recognition  in  it  ''Now  I 
know  that  you  are  a  friend,*'  she  said.  "  I  am 
enre  I  must  have  seen  you  somewhere,  though  I 
cannot  remember  where.  It  is  vastly  impolite  of 
xne,  but  I  think  I  have  been  ill ;  you  will  paidon 
me." 

"  You  asked  me  a  question,  madam,"  sngj^estad 
Sir  John.  He  called  her  madam  becaoae  m  the 
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first  place  lie  could  not  call  snch  a  fine  lady  by  her 
Christian  name  simply,  and  in  the  second  there 
was  an  old-world  grace  about  her,  especially  in  her 
manner,  like  the  scent  of  dried  flowers  and  the 
qnaintness  of  delicate  porcelain,  and  the  formal 
address  suited  her.  I  think  you  wished  to  know 
something  about  the  Prince  6f  Wales." 

*•  The  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Yes,"  she  answered  in 
an  eaeer  tone,  and  very  low.  "But  then  that 
depends  on  whom  you  take  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  she  added  with  impatient  disappoint- 
ment. "  The  people  here  are  so  dull ;  they  are 
buried  in  the  country  and  are  thirty  years  behind 
for  news.  They  think  the  old  Queen  is  reigning 
still,  and  they  say  there  is  a  Prince  George  of 
Wales,  but  they  laugh  when  I  talk  of  Prince 
Charles.  One  has  to  be  cautious,  but  as  yoar 
name  is  Ilderton  I  know  you  must  be  on  the  right 
side." 

Sir  John's  heart  was  wrung  with  pity  and  dis- 
appointment. How  deceptive  madness  can  be! 
This  bright  girl's  mind,  after  all,  was  **  like  sweet 
bells  jangled,  harsh  and  out  of  tune."  He  said 
quietly  and  gently, "  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  in 
town,  I  believe,  but  I  do  not  keep  myself  up  in 
the  Court  Circular.  I  have  just  come  from 
abroad." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  they  told  me,"  she  answered  im- 
patiently. "I  hoped  you  had  brought  me  a 
message  from  the  Prince  to  say  that  he  was 
abroad  and  safe.  It  is  all  dark ! "  she  cried, 
mournfully.  "  I  cannot  understand  it.  Tell  me, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  who  is  reigning  at  present  in 
England!" 

Her  language  was  strong,  but  the  information 
she  required  was  easily  supplied.  "  Queen  Victoria 
is  at  present  Queen  of  England,"  said  Sir  John,  as 
if  he  were  being  examined  m  class  at  school.  "  You 
win  find  a  list  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe 
in  any  diary.  There  is  one,  I  believe,  in  my  pocket- 
book.^' 

Let  me  see  it,"  she  cried  eagerly.  He  pro- 
duced it,  and  she  read  the  list  with  mtense 
interest. 

France,  Bepublic  P  What  does  this  mean," 
she  asked,  looking  up.  "  It  is  not  a  real,  true 
list  P  What  has  become  of  the  king  ?  " 

"  He  died  a  year  ago,"  Sir  John  answered,  sup- 
posing she  meant  the  Count  de  Chambord. 

"  A  year  ago,"  she  repeated,  looking  at  the  date 
on  the  front  page.   "  Then  this  is  really  1884  P  " 

"  Beally  and  truly,''  said  Sir  John. 

She  sighed.  "  I  am  afraid,  then,  that  all  they 
tell  me  is  true.  But  this  is  a  strange  list.  What 
about  the  States  of  the  Church  and  all  the  Italian 
duchies?  And  who  is  reigning  in  Poland  P  They 
have  forgotten  it  altogether.  Where  is  Belgium  P 
I  never  heard  of  it ;  and  there  seem  to  be  a  great 
many  kings  of  very  strange  places.  Prussia— yes, 
that  is  a  Cmgdom  now." 

Sir  John  was  much  interested  in  imparting  in- 
formation. This  girl's  education  had  evidently 
been  utterly  neglected  because  her  mind  was  sup- 
posed to  be  weak.  What  cruel  iniustice !  She  was 
as  quick  and  bright  as  any  girl  he  had  ever  met. 
What  a  delightfm  occupation  it  would  be  while  he 
remained  in  this  out-of-the^wav  comer  of  the  world 
to  help  to  lift  the  cloud  that  nung  over  her  poor 
mind  by  letting  a  little  knowledge  in,  that  would 
be  to  her  like  the  sun  breaking  through  a  mist. 
It  was  an  odd  sort  of  vocation  to  have  come  to 
him,  bat  a  very  pleasant  one. 


"  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you  in  the  rose- 
garden  at  two  o'clock,"  she  said  graciously.  "  It 
IS  cold  and  the  roses  are  long  over,  but  I  have  no 
suitable  apartment  at  present  that  I  can  use  for 
receptions.  Doubtless  yon  will  see  that  discom- 
fort set  right." 

She  bowed  and  left  the  foom  in  her  stately  way, 
leaving  Sir  John  in  a  state  of  amazement  mixed 
with  amusement  beyond  description. 

"  Who  is  she  P"  he  asked. 

•*  Oh !  sir,  if  we  only  could  find  out ;  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  her,  poor  thing.  Nobody 
knows  where  she  came  from,  and  she  can  give  no 
account  of  herself  at  all.  She  says  she  has  lived 
here  for  some  years,  but  you  know,  sir,  every 
servant  in  the  house  has  b^n  here  twelve  years 
at  the  least,  and  I  have  been  here  forty-four  years 
come  Christmas,  and  none  of  us  ever  saw  her 
nntil  one  afternoon  when  the  workmen  were  in 
the  house — there  were  repairs  to  be  done  in  the 
upper  rooms  before  you  came  home,  sir^she  came 
walking  along  the  picture  gallery  in  a  queer  faded 
sort  of  dress  like  a  picture,  and  the  sun  shining 
straight  upon  her  golden  head,  and  Jane  Clark 
came  runmng  to  me  and  said  one  of  the  ladies  in 
the  gallery  had  stepped  out  of  her  frame.  Yon 
will  have  seen  that  there  certainly  is  a  likeness, 
sir,"  she  added,  glancing  at  iJie  portrait  of  Dame 
Cecilia  Ilderton. 

"  A  likeness !   She  is  the  picture  itself." 

"  So  she  thinks,  sir ;  that's  what  she  has  got 
hold  of  with  her  poor  head,  and  nothing  can  drive 
it  out.  She  persists  in  saying  that  she  sat  for  the 
portrait.  She  had  likely  heard  all  about  Lady 
Cecilia,  for  she  told  us  all  her  story,  and  we  cannot 
find  out  who  told  it  to  her." 

*  *  Poor  thing !  S  uch  delusions  are  very  common." 

"  And  then  the  way  she  was  dressed,  sir !  in  a 
queer  old  silk  gown  thsft  all  fell  to  pieces  when 
you  touched  it,  and  diamonds  round  her  neck,  and 
her  hair  was  dressed  like  the  hair  in  the  picture. 
Oh  1  she  was  a  qu^er  sight.  We  don't  contradict 
her  now;  it's  no  use,  and  it  ma^es  her  very  angry. 
We  call  her  Cecilia  because  she  says  it  is  ner 
name,  and  one  name  is  as  good  as  another  to  call 
her  by,  but  none  of  them  dare  use  it  to  her  face 
but  me — to  see  the  way  she  rated  the  servants  for 
taking  the  liberty !  Now  you  have  oome  home, 
sir,  you  will  be  able  to  tmnk  what  we  must  do 
with  her," 


A  MONTH  passed  over  and  Sir  John  was  no  nearer 
a  solution  of  the  mystery  in  his  house  than  he 
had  been  on  the  day  after  his  arrival ;  no  nearer 
finding  put  who  his  strange  guest  might  be ;  no 
nearer  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  what  must  be 
done  with  her.  Sane  or  mad,  she  was  undoubt- 
edly a  lady  of  the  very  first  degree,  and  had  been 
educated  carefully,  though  the  delusion  that 
had  taken  possession  of  her  had  presumably 
blotted  out  much  that  she  had  learnea  and  filled 
her  mind  with  those  odd  fancies  instead.  Qf 
course  it  was  most  improper  that  a  lady  shoxdd 
live  in  the  same  house  as  a  solitary  bachelor,  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  there  were  no  families  of  his 
own  rank  near  to  make  unpleasant  remarKS.  The 
country  people  simply  took  her  for  a  mad  peasant 
girl,  and  never  thought  of  any  impropriety  in  her 
staying  at  the  house  any  more  tnan  il  she  had 
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been  one  of  the  honsemaids ;  the  more  distant 
gentry  had  not  heard  of  her  existence.  A  few 
neighbouring  sqnires  called  upon  Sir  John,  but 
thev  never  saw  Cecilia,  and  had  not  the  keen  eyes 
and  inquiring  minds  of  their  womankind,  who 
would  certainly  have  found  out  all  about  her  if 
they  had  come  to  the  house  with  their  husbands. 

Cecilia  was  troubled  by  no  question  of  propriety 
at  all.  When  she  first  appeared  in  the  house,  she 
had  asked  for  her  husband  and  children,  and  she 
always  wore  a  wedding-ring.  Then  she  had  de- 
clared they  were  all  dead,  and  had  cried  bitterly 
and  shut  herself  up ;  for  when  she  4iad  pointed 
out  Sir  Francis's  portrait,  and  claimed  him  for 
her  husband,  and  a  bonny,  white-frocked  boy  for 
her  son,  Mrs.  Ridley  had  said,  "That  is  Sir 
Francis  who  died  in  Italy  in  1784?,  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  little  bo^  in  Sir 
James,  who  died  in  180^,"  she  had  given  way 
to  a  burst  of  grief  that  was  unusual  consider- 
ing that  the  subjects  of  it  had  been  so  long 
ago  mourned  and  so  long  forgotten.  She  wanted 
to  wear  black,  but  Mrs.  Ridley  pointed  out  sar- 
castically that  the  most  disconsolate  widow  had 
never  been  known  to  wear  mourning  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  So  she  wore  such  gowns 
as  were  given  her,  but  her  heart  was  in  mourning 
all  day  long. 

^  She  had  now  reconciled  herself  in  a  measure  to 
circumstances,  and  was  fairly  happy  with  Si^ 
John.  He  would  not  let  her  mind  ^well  much 
upon  the  past,  but  he  always  treated  her  as  if  she 
were  the  person  she  imagined  herself  to  be,  and 
forbade  Mrs.  Ridley  to  call  her  Cecilia.  *'It 
irritates  her,"  he  said,  "  and  will  make  her  worse. 
Insane  i)eople  are  always  humoured  and  indulged 
now;  it  is  the  only  way  to  cure  them.  I  see 
improvement  in  her  already ;  she  talks  less  and 
less  of  the  past." 

"  Then  is  it  y<mr  orders,  sir,  that  we  must  say 
•my  lady'  and  'Lady  Ilderton'?"  asked  the 
housekeeper,  with  a  tope  in  her  voice  that  would 
in  a  younger  servatt  have  presaged  a  month's 
warning. 

^  "  No,  and  Sir  John  coloured  slightly ;  "  say 
simply  'madam.'" 

Certainly  he  found  his  new  position  very 
pleasant,  amateur  lunacy  physician  as  he  had 
constituted  himself.  The  instruction  she  most 
needed  and  most  enjoyed  was  of  the  very  sort 
that  he  was  best  qualified  to  give;  %he  had  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  political  information  and 
social  gossip.  A  stranger  overhearing  their  ordi- 
2uury  conversation  would  have  taken  her  for  a 
brilliant  woman  of  the  world,  and  envied  Sir  John 
his  advantages  in  such  constant  companionship. 
It  was  constant,  indeed.  Morning,  noon,  and 
evening  they  were  together,  sitting  in-  the  old 
library  or  wandering  about  the  grounds.  That 
stranger  would  have  shaken  his  head,  and  said 
how  dangerous  such  a  state  of  things  must  be ; 
but  then,  you  know,  he  would  have  taken  them, 
as  he  saw  them,  for  a  lovely  and  charming  young 
woman,  and  a  man  who,  though  much  older  than 
■he,  was  not  utterly  removed  by  the  weight  and 
dignity  of  years  from  such  a  possibility  as  love. 
He  could  not  know  that  the  laay  was  insane,  the 
victim  of  a  hopeless  delusion,  and  the  middle-aged 
gentleman  her  keeper,  tutor,  and  physician ;  that 
what  to  a  passer-by  might  certainly  have  borne  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  love-making,  was  merely 


medical  treatment,  carried  out  by  an  amateur. but 
carried  out  apparently  with  immense  succ^s. 

For  changes  had  come  over  them  almost  imDer- 
ceptibly.  The  first  change  in  Cecilia  was  that  she 
came  to  allude  more  and  more  rarely  to  the  past, 
and  then  to  avoid  it  altogether  as  a  painful  subject 
One  striking  effect  of  this  change  was  that  she 
avoided  the  picture  gallery,  as  if  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  reminded  of  tne  painted  Cecilia  who  hung 
there  and  of  her  older  delusion.  The  change  in 
Sir  John  was  bom  of  the  change  in  her ;  he  gra- 
dually forgot  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that  she 
was  insane,  and  though  he  did  not  dispute  the 
fact,  when  Mrs.  Ridley  brought  it  back  to  his  mind, 
he  was  intensely  annoyed  at  being  reminded  of  it. 
Another  change,  a  le.<«s  important  one,  and  one 
directly  consequent  upon  theHe,  was  that  Cecilia 
was  dressed  like  the  lady  of  rank  she  believed  her- 
self to  be.  Sir  John  had  sent  to  town  for  dresses 
for  her.  The  only  available  pattern  that  could  be 
sent  to  Bond  Street  was  the  curious  old  moth- 
eaten  silk  she  was  wearing  when  they  found  her. 
Sir  John  had  mentioned  it  as  an  old  gown  belong- 
ing to  an  ancestress  of  his  which  happened  to  fit 
the  lady  remarkably  well,  and  from  which  he 
wished  the  new  garments  to  be  modelled,  so  fieir  as 
modem  fashion  would  allow.  They  were  required 
for  ordinary  wear,  not  for  fancy  dress. 

She  was  charmed  with  tne  lovely  evening 
dresses  that  came  for  her :  ivory  satin,  pale  blue 
brocade,  stamped  velvet  in  rich  colours,  and  endless 
yards  of  rare  old  lace;  and  she  looked  like  a 
princess  when  she  appeared  in  them,  more  radi- 
antly beautiful  than  any  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 
But  she  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  neat  taOor 
gowns  Sir  John  told  her  she  must  wear  during 
day,  though  he  liked  her  in  them  best  of  all,  per- 
haps because  she  looked  so  very  modem  ana  so 
vexy  sensible  in  them. 

She  was  certainly  better.  Sir  John  thought,  one 
evening  when  they  were  studying  Dante  in  the  old 
oak-panelled  library.  He  was  reading  aloud, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  discuss  a  favourite 
passage.  She  sat  opposite,  in  a  huge  carved  chair 
of  black  oak,  dressed  in  ruby  velvet,  cut  low  and 
square  in  front  with  soft  old  lace  falling  about  her 
n&ck,  and  diamonds — ^her  Own  diamonds — gleam- 
ing on  her  breast  and  arms.  The  diamonds  haA. 
been  the  most  bewilderitig  puzzle  of  all  to  Sir 
John.  Mrs.  Ridley  had  &ken  them  from  her, 
believing  them  to  l>e  paste,  but  still  too  fine  to  be 
worn  every  day,  and  she  had  given  them  to  Sir 
John  who,  though  he  said  nothing  about  it,  knew 
them  at  once  to  be  real,  and  he  gave  them  back 
to  Cecilia. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  as  cold  and  turbu- 
lent a  Christmas  Eve  as  the  most  conservative 
heart  could  wish  for:  the  wind  and  snow  were 
beating  on  the  window-panes  outside,  and  whistling 
and  sputtering  down  the  wide  chimneys.  Yes, 
she  was  quite  well  now.  Sir  John  thought ;  not 
even  the  English  lunacy  laws  could  authorize  her 
forcible  detention  in  any  place  against  her  will,  or 
deny  her  perfect  ability  to  ent^  into  any  l^al 
contract.  He  recognised  the  fact  with  a  strange 
pain  at  his  heart.  Now  lhat  she  had  completely 
recovered  her  reason,  he  had  no  excuse  for  keeping 
her  at  Chesterwood.  She  must  submit  to  the 
social  code  to  which  the  sane  world  all  agree,  and 
Chesterwood  could  be  her  home  no  lon^r. 

And  what  would  Chesterwood  be  without  her, 
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and  what  wonld  his  life  be  withont  her,  this  bean- 
tifal,  nameless,  homeless  creature  P  He  knew  what 
his  life  wonld  be  :  like  the  lone  hillside  ont  there, 
over  which  the  winter  winds  were  howling — 
dreaiy,  desolate,  and  dark. 

He  gazed  at  her  as  she  sat  in  the  deep,  black 
chair  opposite,  resting  her  gold  head  against  the 
carven  coat-of-arms,  while  the  firelight  lit  red 
lights  amongst  the  soft  wavy  coils  of  her  hair,  and 
flashed  and  flickered  on  the  diamonds  npon  her 
bosom  and  gleamed  on  the  rich  folds  of  her  dress. 
What  woman  in  all  the  world  conld  better  have 
filled  the  position  that  she  seemed  to  be  filling 
now,  while  they  two  sat  together  like  man  and 
wife  at  the  hearth  of  his  forefathers  ?  But  how 
could  he,  the  head  of  an  ancient  honourable 
honse,  ask  to  be  his  wife  a  woman  as  destitute 
of  descent  as  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem,  himself, 
or  Aphrodite  risen  from  the  sea-foam.  The 
thougnt  of  Aphrodite  troubled  him  as  a  com- 
parison ;  she  would  not  have  proved  a  desirable 
wife  for  a  steady-going  English  gentleman,  fur  all 
her  beauty. 

But  how  to  bid  her  go?  How  could  he  turi\ 
any  lady  out  of  his  house,  especially  a  lady  who, 
without  the  least  positive  self-assertion,  held  her- 
self with  the  natural  dignity  of  one  who  knew 
herself  to  be  its  mistress. 

Her  eyes  were  closed :  perhaps  the  soft  rhyth- 
mic flow  of  Italian  verse,  combined  with  the 
crackle  and  murmur  of  the  frostily-burning  fire, 
had  made  her  drowsy.  And  the.  storm  beat 
against  the  windows,  and  roared  over  the  moors 
and  shouted  down  the  chimney. 

Suddenly  she  awuke  with  a  start,  and  looked 
round  with  wide  eyes  and  parted  lips,  every  vestige 
of  colour  gone  from  her  face.  **!  hear  them 
coming !  '  she  whispered,  "  don't  you  hear  the 
horses  ?  I  told  you  before  that  1  heard  them, 
and  you  would  not  believe  me.  No,  it  was  the 
wind.  Why,  Frank  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  she 
had  just  recognised  him  in  Sir  John,  how  is  it 
that  you  are  here?  You  should  have  been  a 
hundred  miles  away.  They  told  me  you  went 
yesterday.  Where  is  Father  Giannelli  ?  He  was 
sitting  in  your  place  a  moment  agq." 

*'  Cecilia,  yon  are  dreaming,"  said  Sir  John,  hi 
terror  lest  ner  reason  should  be  tottering  once 
more. 

"  Dreaming !  Am  1  ?  "  she  asked,  puzzled,  but 
now  perfectly  awake.  **  And  yet  I  am  certain 
that  Father  Giannelli  was  sitting  where  you  are 
just  now,  reading  Dante  to  me." 

"It  was  I  who  was  reading  Dante.  Who  is 
Father  Giannelli?" 

Why,  our  chaplain,  of  course.  He  was  teach- 
ing me  something  strange.  I  forget  what  it  was 
named.  He  told  curious  tales  of  it :  how  he  could 
send  one  to  sleep  so  soundly  that  one  could  not 
hear  a  cannon  fired  at  one's  ear,  or  feel  a  dagger 
run  through  one's  arm.  Sir  Francis  forbade  me 
to  talk  of  it ;  he  said  it  was  all  lies  and  imposture. 
Ah !  now  I  know  I  was  dreaming.  It  all  hap- 
pened— 80  long  ago  !  It  was  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  wind  and  snow  and  storm  ;  and  this  Italian 
reading  brought  it  back." 

Who  could  have  spoken  more  reasonably  than 
this  ?  And  for  the  nrst  time  Sir  John  thought 
he  could  see  a  dawn  of  light  break  upon  her  dark 

East  and  her  clouded  mind.    She  had  been  upset 
y  some  mesmeric  experiments,  and  that  would 
account  for  any  amount  of  mental  aberration. 


*'  And  he  mesmerised  you — ^the  Italian  priest  ?  " 
said  Sir  John,  quietly  and  assertively,  hoping  to 
lead  her  gently  into  an  explanation. 

*'  Did  he  ?  "  she  asked,  the  vacant  wonder  com- 
ing back  into  her  eyes.  "  I  don't  remember. 
Frank  said  he  must  not,  but  I  wanted  to  try  to 
see  if  it  were  true.  Frank  had  escaped,  you  know, 
and  Father  Giannelli  and  I  were  left  at  home,  in 
charge  of  little  James.  I  was  frightened.  I  kept 
thinking  I  heard  the  soldiers  coming,  for  yon  know 
we  had  a  great  many  papers  about  us  concerning 
the  king's  business,  and  Sir  Francis  had  nearly 
been  caught  at  Clifton  and  had  ridden  home  postr 
haste  and  then  escaped  to  the  coast.  Father 
Giannelli  told  me  stones  to  entertain  me  and  keep 
me  from  listening  for  the  soldiers." 

•*  Oh,  my  love !  my  love! "  burst  from  Sir  John's 
lips.  In  the  shock  of  disappointment  his  heart's 
secret  escaped  from  him.  it  was  all  a  false  hope ; 
a  delusive  appearance  of  recovery.  She  was  never, 
never  to  be  nis,  and  knowing  it,  he  knew  how  he 
could  not  live  without  her,  how  he  wonld  have 
cared  absolutely  nothing  had  she  lacked  every- 
thing that  the  world  wonld  have  counted  a 
necessary  qualification  for  fiUinj^  the  position  of 
his  wife,  so  that  she  had  her  wits  and  could  be 
lawfully  wedded  to  him. 

She  was  not  too  mad  to  understand  the  agony 
of  his  words.  She  trembled,  and  the  colour  came 
back  faintly  to  her  face  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
trouble. 

He  knelt  at  her  feet  and  took  her  hand  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  She  drew  it  away,  and 
said,  bewildered,  •*  This  must  not  be.  Do  you  not 
understand  ?  " 

"  I  only  understand  that  I  love  you,"  he  cried ; 
•*  and  if  you  cannot  be  my  wife  I  will  not  live." 

*'  Your  wife !  How  can  I  be  your  wife  ?  "  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice,  but  still  bewildered,  not 
firmly. 

"Cecilia!  do  yon  not  love  me  ?  I  thought  you  did. 
I  hoped  it— and  if  you  do,  by  Heaven  yon  shall  be 
my  wife,  and  I  dou't  care  if  a  thousand  laws  say 
you  cannot ! " 

"  It  is  all  so  strange,"  she  murmured.  "  I  don't 
know  what  the  law  would  say.  I  have  sometimes 
tried  to  think."  . 

'*  Then  you  do  love  me,"  he  interrupted,  with 
triumphant  joy  at  the  admission,  and  he  covered, 
her  hands  with  kisses  again.  "  Say  you  love  me  I 
say  it  once !  " 

**  Sometimes,"  she  whispered,  ^*  I  have  been  • 
afraid  lest  I  shonld-r-but  it  was  impossible." 

**Why  ?  *'  he  asked  defiantly,  convinced  for  the 
moment  that  there  was  no  insanity  to  act  as  an 
impediment,  but  that  there  evidently  was  aome- 
thiiig,  leal  or  imaginary. 

**  In  any  case,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile,  "  there 
is  the  disparity  in  our  ages.  Most  people  would 
consider  that  enough." 

Sir  John  was  wounded.  "  I  did  not  consider 
that  to  be  an  obstacle,  but  rather  an  advantage. 
People  do  not  think  twenty  years'  difference  in 
age  such  a  serious  matter,  and  I  do  not  feel  quite 
patriarchal." 

"  Twenty  years !  but  it  is  much  more  than 
that,"  she  said,  smiling  mournfully.  "  It  is  a 
hundred  and  sixteen,  and  on  the  wrong  side.  It 
is  not  well  that  a  wife  should  be  so  much  the 
elder.  But  if  that  were  all — "  she  sighed  and 
shook  her  head.  **  Tell  me — I  know  a  man  may 
not  marry  his  grandmother — but  how  far  back 
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does  the  law  reach  P  May  he  marry  his  great- 
great^great-grandmother  P  Does  not  the  relation- 
ship wear  out  ?  " 

He  could  not  answer :  he  knelt  at  her  side,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  bowed  upon  her  knee. 

"  I  never  heard  what  the  law  was  abont  such  a 
relationship/'  she  went  on  thoughtfully,  stroking 
his  hair.  "  I  suppose  the  law  assumes  such  a 
case  as  so  unlikely  to  occur  that  it  has  not  been 
taken  into  consideration.  But  it  does  not  matter ; 
we  can  go  on  living  together  as  we  do  now  all  the 
same." 

*'That  is  impossible,"  he  groaned.  Then  he 
rose  and  kissed  ner  lips.  He  did  not  know  whether 
she  heard  his  words  or  not ;  he  hoped  not.  It 
were  useless  to  disturb  her  mind  until  the  time 
came  when  it  should  be  necessary,  when  he  had 
found  some  plan  as  to  what  to  do  with  her. 

She  did  not  return  his  kiss.  She  sat  quite  still, 
gazini^  at  the  fire  which  flickered  and  crackled  so 
cheerily  on  the  wide  hearth.  He  leant  against 
the  mantelpiece,  covering  his  face. 

At  last  she  spoke. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  wish  me  to  live 
here  ?  It  is  a  large  house ;  there  is  room  for  me 
in  it  without  putting  you  to  inconvenience.  Is 
it — that  you  wish  to  marry  some  one  else — and 
that  she  might  object  to  my  presence  as  some- 
thing much  worse  than  a  mother-in-law  ?  *' 

Never !  I  shall  never  marry,  unless  I  marry 
you,"  he  cried. 

"  Oh,  how  cruel  you  are,  because  you  cannot 
have  your  way  1  **  she  wailed,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Cecilia,  Cecilia  I "  He  was  at  her  feet  again 
holding  her  hands  in  his.  '*  Can  you  not  under- 
stand P  If  you  live  here  alone  with  me  the  world 
will  say  evil  things ;  you  cannot  stay  here  except 
as  my  wife." 

And  not  because  I  am  your  great-great^-^reat- 
grandmother,"  with  a  sad  smile.  "  Yet  it  is  my 
home — my  only  home.  Where  shall  I  go  if  you 
send  me  away  P  Not  a  home,  not  a  corner  in  all 
the  world  can  I  claim  except  the  grave.  Ah !  I 
have  no  right  in  the  world,  no  place  in  it !  My 
place  has  been  long,  long  filled  up  1  Why  did  I 
come  back  to  itP  There  is  no  room  in  it  for 
me!" 

She  was  deathlv  cold.  An  awful  shiver  stole 
.over  Sir  John.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could  be 
no  woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  sane  or  mad,  but  a 
spirit  come  hither  from  the  unseen  world  P  Her 
flesh  was  firm  to  his  touch,  but  it  was  like  touching 
the  dead. 

"  You  are  tired,  Cecilia,"  he  said  at  last,  dis- 
missing the  wild  thought  with  a  shudder.  It  is 
late;  come,  and  I  will  give  you  your  candle.  What 
a  night!  You  will  not  oe  afraid P  Ridley  or 
Mai^aret  had  better  sleep  in  your  room." 

"  No ;  I  am  not  afraid.  Good-night,"  and  she 
rose  slowly  from  her  chair. 

She  took  the  silver  candlestick ;  he  kissed  her 
ice-cold  hand,  and  then  watched  her  go  slowly  up 
the  broad  dark  staircase,  the  candle-light  shining 
on  her  bright  hair  and  her  jewels,  her  heavy  gown 
clinging  close  to  her,  making  no  sound  as  she 
went  Then  he  shut  himself  into  the  library. 
*         •         •         •  • 

The  wind  roared  and  the  snowstorm  beat  on  the 
panes.  He  could  not  sleep  on  such  a  ni^ht.  It 
was  Christmas  Eve;  he  would  keep  the  vigil. 

He  sat  over  the  fire  trying  to  think  it  out. 


Should  he  send  her  away,  into  some  dever  doe- 
tor's  cere,  and  marry  her  when  she  was  cured? 
But  what  endless  litigation  such  a  mama^ 
would  lead  to,  when  there  was  a  title  and  a  great 
estate  in  question,  and  when  the  bride  might 
prove  to  be  unfitted  by  birth  for  the  position  of 
mother  to  the  future  Ildertons  of  Chesterwood. 

How  strange  that  that  old  story  should  have 
taken  such  hold  of  her  mind!  How  had  she 
learnt  those  details  of  it  P  or  had  she  mixed  the 
events  of  her  own  life  with  the  outlined  story  she 
had  heard  of  Cecilia  Ilderton  P  And  where  had 
she  heard  the  story  originally,  since  she  knew  it 
before  coming  to  the  place  P 

How  wild  the  night  grew !  No  chance  of  sleep 
to-night.  How  should  he  wile  the  weary  houis 
away  P  In  ^  those  old  cabinets  and  bookcases 
surely  he  could  find  occupation  to  distract  his 
mind  from  ihe  storm  and  Cecilia — ^and  from 
Cecilia,  Lady  Ilderton  P  Perhaps  he  could  find 
some  papers  that  would  tell  him  something  of  the 
first  Cecilia's  history.  He  felt  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  her. 

The  night  passed  on;  the  storm  still  raged 
wilder  and  wilder.  Sir  John  had  become  so 
abnorbed  in  his  task  that  he  neither  heard  the 
storm  nor  heeded  how  the  time  passed.  Bundle 
after  bundle  of  old  papers  he  opened,  glanced 
through,  and  tied  up  again — such  yellow  papers, 
such  small  faded  writing  !  It  was  six  o'clock  ou 
Christmas  morning  when  he  heard  a  clock  strike, 
and  then  he  knew  the  storm  had  abated,  or  he 
could  not  have  heard  the  six  clear  strokes. 

"Christmas  Day!"  he  said  to  himself.  ''I 
have  been  up  all  night,  like  the  '  bird  of  dawning 
that  singeth  all  night  long'  and  keeps  ghosts  fna 
walking.  They  must  not  stir  abroad  on  Chcit- 
mas  Eve." 

Was  it  imagination,  or  was  it  the  last  breath  d 
the  dying  storm  P  Ho  thought  he  h«Mtl  a  loag 
sigh  close  by  him,  and  he  became  as  cold  u 
stone. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !  "  he  said  to  himsdf,  aid 
took  up  the  next  packet  of  letters. 

They  were  inside  a  comparatively  new  eover, 
and  as  he  read  the  inscription  upon  it  he  started 
and  shivered,  and  looked  uneasily  ronnd  the 
room. 

**  Was  it  the  Padre's  ghost,"  he  thought. 

On  the  cover  was  written  : 

''  These  letters  relate  to  the  disappearance  of 
Cecilia,  Lady  Ilderton,  who  was  assezted  to  have 
been  arrested  for  high  treason  and  to  have  sub- 
sequently died  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the 
winter  of  1745.  The  letter  signed  Fr.  Antonio 
Giannelli,  S.J.,  Chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Ilderton, 
of  Chesterwood,  baronet,  was  discovered  in  May, 
1832,  by  Thomas Woolley,  innkeeper,  of  NeweastM- 
on-Tyne,  having  been  secreted  in  a  crevioe  in  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  inn — the  '  Bh^ck 
Swan  * — and  was  by  him  transferred  to  me  in  the 
same  month.  The  letter  was  probably  hidden 
there  by  the  writer,  on  some  rumour  of  pursuit, 
and  his  death  at  sea,  while  escaping  from  Shields 
to  France,  would  occasion  the  delay  of  eighty- 
seven  years  that  elapsed  before  the  letter  was 
found,  during  house  repairs. 

•*  JOHX  FaaNCIS  lLDBaT05." 

Sir  John  took  out  the  letters.  There  were  four 
of  them,  yellow  and  faded  like  so  many  others  ho 
had  read  during  the  night.  One  was  in  a  cramped 
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foreign  hand,  ;mritten  in  Italian  and  signed,  *'  Fr. 
Antonio  Giannelli." 

With  much  trouhle  Sir  John  managed  to  deci- 
pher the  letter,  for  the  ink  was  faded  so  much 
that  Eome  words  were  nuesing  altogether  and  the 
spelling  was  out  of  date. 

It  related  that  on  January  the  6th,  174^-6, 
ahout  a  week  after  the  Bkirmifih  at  Clifton,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Cnmherland's 
army  was  defeated  hy  the  Hiffhlanders  nnder 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  but  in  which  Sir  Francis 
Ilderton  had  been  taken  prisoner,  though  he 
had  managed  to  escape,  a  report  came  to  Ches- 
terwood  that  a  detachment  of  soldiers  were  on 
their  way  to  search  the  house  for  Sir  Francis  who 
was  supposed  to  be  concealed  there.  Father 
Giannelli,  who  was  the  confessor  of  Sir  Francis 
and  Ladpr  Ilderton,  and  also  supposed  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  obliged  to  re- 
main at  Chesterwood  to  take  care  of  the  young 
wife  and  her  child,  and  also  ta  carry  on  the  king's 
business  with  the  disafieoted  Catholic  gentlemen 
of  Northumberland. 

Lady  Ilderton  was  fond  of  dabbling  in  the 
occult  sciences,  and  Father  Giannelli  had  en- 
couraged and  taught  her  much  about  what  is  now 
known  as  electro-biology,  but  which  in  those  days 
was  a  newly-found  force,  its  existence  beliercd  in 
by  very  few.  On  the  nieht  in  question  her  nerves 
were  much  excited.  She  had  recently  gone  through 
a  great  mental  strain,  and  she  was  working  her- 
self into  a  fever,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
Government  soldiers.  Father  Giannlli,  to  amuse 
and  distract  her,  was  telling  her  strange  stories  of 
magnetic  experiments  that  had  been  witnessed  by 
him  in  Italy.  He  confessed  now  that  he  had 
another  motive  in  keeping  the  conversation  in  this 
dangerous  channel  He.  believed  that,  contrary  to 
his  advice,  Sir  Francis  had  entrusted  her  with 
some  papers  of  importance  that  he  wished  to 
have  in  his  own  hands,  being  jealous  of  any  en- 
trenchment on  his  prerogative  of  being  prime 
mover  of  the  political  springs  in  the  Norths  If  he 
could  persuaae  her  to  be  put  by  him  into  a  mag-, 
netic  sleep,  he  could  at  least  acquaint  himself  of 
the  fact  whether  she  had  those  papers  or  not; 
perhaps  even  she  could  tell  him  what  was  in  them ; 
he  might  even  be  shown  the  papers,  and  she  would 
never  be  any  the  wiser. 

She  not  only  consented  to  be '  mesmerised ;  she 
was  eager  for  it.  "  The  end  justifies  the  means," 
the  Jesuit  said  to  himself  when  he  found  she  was 
completely  in  his  power,  in  that  strange  sleep 
that  gives  the  spirit  into  another's  keeping. 

At  the  very  moment  when  success  was  assured 
to  him,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door; 
a  loud  voice  cried — 

"  In  the  King's  name  r' 

Like  so  many  of  the  old  houses  in  those  wild 
days,  Chesterwood  was  full  of  hiding-places ;  one 
was  behind  the  panel  of  this  very  room,  communi- 
cating only  with  the  room  and  very  small,  capable 
of  holding  only  one  person.  Another  was  in  the 
picture  gallery,  communicating  idso  with  the  out- 
side of  the  house. 

Quick  afl  thought  he  carried  the  unconscious 
Lady  Ilderton  to  the  secret  place  in  this  room  : 
he  <ud  not  wake  her  because  it  was  safer  for  her 
to  be  quiet.  He  shut  her  in  and  fled  for  his  life 
to  the  nidden  chamber  in  the  picture  gallery,  but 
before  he  reached  it  he  was  taken. 


"  Lady  Ilderton  is  far  beyond  your  reach,"  was 
all  he  would  say  in  answer  to  their  questioning. 
The  servants,  not  finding  her,  believed  she  had 
escaped,  and  they  were  faithful.  The  soldiers 
took  it  for  granted  she  had  joined  her  husband. 
They  could  not  arrest  the  baby,  so  they  contented 
themselves  by  carrying  off  Father  Giannelli. 

He  was  uneasy  about  poor  Lady  Ilderton,  but 
tried  to  reason  his  fears  away.  "Nobody  ever 
died  under  mesmerism.  "  he  told  himself.  "  She 
will  waken  up,'  and  it  will  not  take  her  long  to 
understand  where  she  is.  She  has  only  to  scream 
to  bring  all  the  servants,  and  she  understands  the 
secret  of  the  spring." 

But  when  time  went  on  and  there  was  no  news 
of  her  and  Sir  Francis  had  heard  nothing  of  her, 
l^eople  began  to  say  that  she  had  escaped  and  had 
then  been  taken  prisoner  to  the  Tower«  In  those 
days  communication  between  London  and  North- 
umberland w&s  very  scanty,  and  so  many  were 
taken  to  the  Tower  and  other  prisons  and  died  in 
them.  There  was  another  possibility,  that  she 
might  still  lie  in  the  secret  chamber  in  that 
strange  living  death ;  and  this  letter  was  written 
to  advise  a  search  to  be  made,  The  writer  believed 
that  animation  could  be  suspended  by  mesmerism 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  though  weeks 
had  gone  by,  she  might  still  be  found  in  her 
living  tomb. 

A  note  by  Sir  John  Francis  Ilderton  stated 
that  search  had  been  made,  in  1832,  when  the 
letter  came  into  his  hands,  but  no  secret  chamber 
had  been  found.  The  stoiy  must  hold  good,  in 
the  face  of  these  wild  improbabilities,  that  Ceciliay 
Lady  Ilderton,  died  in  the  Tower. 

Sir  John  looked  round  the  room,  thrilled  with 
horror  in  every  pulse.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
soroewheriB  benind  these  oaken  panels  the  real 
Cecilia  lay  dead,  and  that  her  spirit  haunted  the 
house,  or  that  she  had  come  foith  alive  from  her 
strange  sleep,  like  Lazarus  from  the  grave? 

But  he  remembered  that  the  panels  he  saw  were 
all  new.  The  old  decayed  wood  had  been  removed 
in  the  late  repairs.  Then  had  the  workmen's 
tools  given  her  liberty?  She  might  have  been 
lying  out  of  sight,  to  be  wakened  by  the  li^ht  let 
in  upon  her,  from  her  century  and  a  half  of  sleep, 
and  nave  crept  out  when  no  one  was  by. 

Then  he  laughed  at  himself  for  his  wild  ima- 
ginings ;  for  the  daylight  streamed  into  the  room, 
and  sounds  began  to  awake  in  the  quiet  house. 

He  went  to  his  room,  and  had  an  icy  bath, 
which  restored  his  nervous  system.  Then  he 
went  to  breakfast. 

He  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Bidley,  who  came 
with  a  white  face  and  scared  eyes.  "  Sir  John," 
she  whispered,  "  I'm  ahuid  something  has  hap- 
pened to  the  poor  young  lady." 

His  heart  cued  within  him.  He  seemed  to  know 
all  before  he  was  told. 

"  We  cannot  find  her  anywhere.  Her  bed  has 
not  been  slept  in,  but  the  dress  and  the  jewels  she 
wore  last  night  are  all  in  their  places.  We  looked 
through  all  her  drawers  and  closets  to  see  if  her 
walking  things  were  there,  and  nothing  is  dis- 
turbed. All  her  clothes  are  there,  but  she  is 
gone." 

He  rushed  to  her  room.  He  knew  what  he 
sought  for. 

All  the  beautiful  clothes  he  gave  her  were 
there,  and  the  brown  woollen  dress  he  first  saw 
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her  in;  everTthing  but  tLe  faded,  tattered  silk 
dress  in  which  she  nad  been  fonnd. 

A  search  was  made  far  and  wide ;  bat  the  snow 
la^  deep  for  weeks,  and  might  have  hidden  a 
million  secrets  in  its  cold  bosom.  Sir  John  at 
last  wondered  if  she  had  been  a  spirit  after  all. 

Late  in  the  spring,  a  shepherd's  dog  fonnd 
something  strange  in  a  distant  part  of  the  moor, 
miles  away  from  any  human  habitation — some- 
thing that  had  been  a  woman. 

There  was  nothing  to  recognise  her  by;  her 
clothes  had  lost  even  shape  and  colonr;  of  her 
dress  nothing  remained  bnt  a  few  thin  rags. 

But  Sir  Johi^  had  the  poor  body  brought  Jioibe 
th  Chesterwoou,  and  buried  beside,  his  forefathers, 
caring  nothing  what  any  one  said  about  it ;  and 
she  wno  had  had  no  place  in  all  the  world  left  to 
her,  was  at  home  and  at  rest  at  last. 

And  no  one  bnt  Sir  John  knew  why  he  laid  her 
there. 


Forward  go  ye,  carol  singers,  to  the  hearts  now 
worn  and  weary. 
Aye,  it  may  be  that  the  Master  hath  a  message 
sent  to  night; 
And  it  may  be  thus  the  angels  sang  of  erst,  on  ere 
as  dreary, 

To  a  sad  world  lying  watchful  for  the  Golden 
City's  Light. 

'*  Peace  to  the  children  sleeping 
Peace  and  goodwill  to  earth. 
Past  is  the  time  of  weeping, 
Joy  hath  illumed  His  birth.** 

Lonely  souls,  to  whom  no  others  beat  harmonioos 
uniRon, 

Hear,  and  heeding,  muse  ye  gladly  of  the  love 
past  mortal  ken. 
Let  your  voices  raise  full  tuneful,  echoes  bom  of 
songs  Elysian, 
0£  the  hol^r  Christmas  angels,  "  Peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  to  men." 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

DUSK  and  darker  grows  the  twilight  o*cr  the 
dimly  mist-clad  meadows, 
And  in  robe  of  angel  pureness  comes  the  swiftly 
falling  snow. 
All  the  land  lies  wrapt  in  silence  till  the  dawn- 
light  breaks  the  shadows. 
While  from  many  a  village  casement  gleams  the 
ruddy  Yule-tide  glow. 

And  the  portals  open  slowly  with  the  night-wind 
wailing  shrilly, 
As  glad  eager  faces  watch  therefrom  across  the 
barren  moor, 
Lest  if  haply  those  belated,  o'er  the  snow-drifts 
trudging  chilly, 
Should  not  see  the  welcome  glinting  from  the 
dear  old  homestead  door. 

**  They  are  late  to-night,"  'tis  murmured  in  loyr 
accents  gently  tender, 
By  the  good  House  Mother,  knitting  in  the 
cheerful  ingle  side, 
And  to  raise  a  flame  still  brighter  from  the  Yule- 
log  lightly. bends  her. 
Oh !  the  hours  but  creep  for  meeting,  and  the 
world  is  all  too  wide. 

Hush !  the  children  whisper  softly,  then  half  dies 
their  merry  laughter. 
Far  above  the  cruel  night-wind's  voice  there 
risetb,  clear  and  sweet. 
Forth  a  carol  ringing  changeful,  as  the  firelight 
09  the  rafter. 
Then  it  draweth,  draweth  nearer,  with  the  sound 
of  many  feet. 

CAROL  SINGERS. 

"  Eve  of  the  Heav'n.sent  dawning. 
Night  that  precedes  the  day ! 
The  Christ-child  comes  in  the  morning 
And  shadows  shall  flee  away. 

Comes  He  in  guiso  all  lowly. 

Yet  by  the  manger  door. 
Angels  their  watch  keep  holy. 

Kneeling  in  wondrous  awe." 


CAROL  SINGRRS  IH  THE  DISTANCE. 

*  Eve  of  the  Heav'n-sent  dawning. 

Night  that  precedes  the  day. 
The  ChrisUchUd  comes  in  the  morning 
And  shadows  shall  flee  away." 

•  Frances  Hurrell. 


MRS.  MEREDITH'S  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  RB.  HENRT. 

A DRAWING-ROOM  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
furnished  with  all  the  luxury  that  taste 
could  devise  or  monejr  purchase.  Costly  curtains 
of  dark  green  shot  with  gold  were  "drawn  acron 
the  large  windows,  but  these  could  not  keep  out 
the  howling  of  the  wintry  blast  as  it  swept  down 
•the  street.  The  room  was  utterly  silent,  for  its 
occupant  lay  back  among  the  soft  cushions  of  an 
easy-chair,  wrapt  in  thought.  She  might  have 
seemed  asleep,  save  for  the  slow  mechanical  move- 
ment of  a  large  feather  screen  which  she  held 
between  her  face  and  the  blazing  fire.  A  woman 
young  and  wonderfully  lovely,  largely  moulded, 
with  swelling  bust  and  rounded  arms;  her  dark 
lustrous  eyes  were  veiled  by  the  long  thick  lashes 
as  she  gazed  dreamily  into  the  glowing  embers; 
her  complexion  was  not  fair,  bnt  soft  in  texture, 
and  blooming  as  a  rijie  peach.  A  woman  of 
twenty-flve,  with  whom  time  and  fortune  had  dealt 
leniently.  Not  prone  to,  perhaps  not  capable  of, 
much  deep  feeling,  or  even  at  tnat  early  age  the 
brow  would  not  have  been  so  perfectly  smooth  and 
unruffled.  She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  that  be- 
coming mourning  in  which  white  and  delicate  grey, 
relieve  the  solemn  black,  and  from  head  to  foot 
there  was  not  a  point  which  her  careful  maid  had 
failed  to  make  the  best  of.  A  contented,  well-fed, 
well-dressed  woman,  she  lay  dreaming  or  thinking 
lazily,  until  the  door  opened  and  her  hnsbaod 
entered.  Then  she  moved  slightly,  drew  back  the 
train  of  her  dress  with  one  hand,  and  paused  to 
watch  the  effect  as  it  fell  into  fresh  folds. 

Mr.  Meredith  drew  his  chair  near  his  wife's  and 
spread  his  hands  towards  the  sparkling  blase— 
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a  man  of  fifty  or  thereabout,  a  barrister  renowned 
for  his  dry  canstic  wit  and  cutting  phrases ;  a 
slight  man  with  a  thin  refined  face  and  dark 
piercing  eyes.  His  ficanty  hair  was  fast  turning 
grey,  and  the  small  black  moustache  was  perhaps 
accountable  to  the  dye  pot  for  its  intenne  hue ; 
the  rest  of  the  face  was  closely  shaven,  giving  a 
peculiarly  hollow  appearance  to  the  thin  cheeks. 
No  one,  to  look  at  Eustace  Meredith,  would  have 
accused  him  of  sensuousness ;  and  yet  there  was 
hardly  a  gratification  he  had  ever  denied  himself. 
His  mamage  had  been  the  result  of  a  desperate 
fancy  for  a  woman  far  below  him  in  station,  but, 
to  do  him  justice,  after  five  years  he  still  found 
her  beautiful,  and  bestowed  upon  her  a  half  con- 
temptuous admiration  and  careless  sortof  affection 
which  were  as  much  as  he  thought  any  woman 
worthy  of.  But  if  he  were  chary  of  respect  and 
homage,  he  gave  what  his  wife  valued  far  more — 
lovely  raiment,  sparkling  gems — and  took  her  into 
society  which  in  her  ginhood's  wildest  dreams 
she  had  never  thought  to  outer.  For  Eustace 
Meredith  was  rich  and  well  esteemed.  He  had 
inherited  a  small  fortune  on  his  father's  death, 
but  he  loved  his  profession  too  much  to  throw  it 
oyer,  now  that  it  was  no  longer  a  necessity  for 
him.  Indeed,  it  was  the  only  thing  he  really 
loved ;  his  heart  and  soul  were  in  his  work.  His 
wife  was  to  him  a  pretty  toy ;  so  long  as  she 
pleased  his  eye  and* ear  it  was  enough.  He  had 
seen  her  first  in  her  country  home,  the  daughter 
of  a  small  Suffolk  farmer.  "Not  an  atom  of  pre- 
tence, not  an  ounce  of  gentility  among  any  of  her 
people.  The  father  worked  hard  with  his  hands, 
and  had  not  an  idea  beyond  beet  and  mangold- 
wurzel.  The  mother  was  an  upright,  stern- 
featured  woman  who  took  life  earnesUy  and 
seriously,  and  tried  to  bring  up  her  three  daughters 
to  be  as  hard-working  ana  God-fearing  as  she  was 
herself. 

Seeing  the  stock  of  which  she  came,  it  was 
strange  that  Elizabeth  Morrison  should  have 
listened  so  readily  to  the  pleading  of  the  unknown 
gentleman  who  was  staving  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  rest  and  change.  It  was  stranger  still  that 
she  should  have  granted  him  stolen  interviews ; 
but  perhaps  strangest  of  all  was  it  that  the  girl, 
having  gone  so  far,  would  budge  not  one  step 
farther.  Not  all  Meredith's  ])ower  of  pleading 
could  induce  her  to  leave  her  home  except  as  his 
wife.  To  the  secrecy  of  the  marriage  she  agreed 
readily,  for  she  did  not  wish  him  to  forfeit  hia  in- 
heritance for  her  sake.  So  Meredith  formed  and 
carried  out  the  strange  project  of  marrying  the 
girl  secretly,  and  sending  her  to  a  French  boarding 
school  for  a  year,  to  be  educated.  The  year 
merged  into  two  before  he  brought  her  away, 'and 
then,  though  she  was  her  own  mistress,  and  in- 
stalled in  comfortable  apartments,  she  found  life 
not  too  gay.  Her  husband  was  constantly  with 
his  father,  whose  failing  health  made  him  exacting 
of  his  son's  companionship.  At  last,  nearly  five 
years  after  the  marriage,  the  old  man  died,  and 
then  began  a  new  phase  of  existence  for  Mrs. 
Meredith.  She  was  taken  to  a  well-appoint«d 
house  and .  made  nominally  the  mistress  of  it. 
NominaUy !  for  Eustace  was  much  too  fastidious 
to  trust  ner  inexperience ;  therefore  he  chose  a 
housekeeper  and  cook,  \^ho  managed  everything  to 
suit  him.  Even  her  maid  had  her  orders  from  the 
master  with  regard  to  her  mistress's  toilette. 


But  these  things  did  not  worry  Elizabeth.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  very  glad  to  be  spared  the 
trouble;  for  not  all  her  Paris  education  had 
taught  her  the  construction  of  a  menu  or  the 
arrangement  of  furniture. 

This  evening  everything  had  been  completely 
to  Mr.  Moreditn*^  taste,  and  he  looked  serene  as 
he  sat  before  the  comfortable  blaze. 

'*  Lizzie,  my  father  has  been  dead  seven  months. 
There  could  be  no  impropriety  in  our  entertaining 
a  little  during  the  misnamed  festive  season.  A 
dinner  to  a  dozen  intimate  friends  could  hardly 
make  Christmas  drearier  than  it  always  is ;  and 
it  is  so  long  since  we  have  shown  any  one 
hospitality." 

"Oh,  Eustace!" 

"What's  the  matter?  You  shall  have  no 
trouble,  I  promise  you.  Your  rSle  will  be  to  look 
pretty,  not  to  outshine  any  of  the  women  in  the 
matter  of  dress  and  diamonds ;  and  to  talk  pleas- 
ing inanities  to  the  men.  I  don't  think  you  will 
find  the  part  difficult  to  play." 

"  It  is  not  that.  But  1  was  going  to  ask  you  a 
favour,  a  great  big  favour.  Eustace,  you  pro- 
mised once  that  some  day  I  should  go  down  to 
Suffolk  and  see  my  own  people  once  more,  and  I 
thought — I  hoped — that  perhaps  this  Christmas, 
now  that  our  marriage  is  a  secret  no  longer. 
You  know  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of 
them  for  five  years." 

'*  My  dear  child,  have  you  properly  considered 
the  horrors  you  are  preparing  for  yourself  ?  Do 
you  remember  what  the  country  is  like  in  mid- 
winter P  Have  you  thought  of  the  food  you  will 
be  expected  to  partake  of — pickled  pork,  pudding 
at  the  beginning  of  dinner  P  Oh,  £)lizabeth,  have 
you  thought  of  pudding  at  the  beginning  of 
dinner  P" 

"You  know,  Eustace,  I  care  nothing  about 
eating." 

"  Do  not  remind  me  of  my  misfortunes,  my 
failure.  I  have  tried  to  educate  your  taste,  but 
beyond  a  liking  for  ices  and  bon-bons,  you  are 
absolutely  ignorant.  A  curried  lobster  means  no 
more  to  you  than  a  Yarmouth  bloater,  and  I 
have  seen  you  eat  a  riz-de-veau  aux  truffes  with 
as  vacant  an  expression  on  your  face  as  if  yon 
were  munching .  an  Osborne  biscuit.  No,  the  art 
of  dining  is  a  sealed  book  to  you." 

"  Eusto^ce,  you  have  not  told  me  yet  if  I  may 
go  home.  Remember  how  I  left,  without  one 
word  of  explanation.  They  do  not  know,  up  to 
this  moment,  what  has  become  of  me.  Think 
how  lovely  it  will  be  to  tell  them  of  my  good 
luck.  Think  how  surprised  they  will  be  to  see 
me  in  my  present  circumstances,  and  to  learn  all 
about  you." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  not  going  to  propose 
that  I  shall  accompany  you  P  "  he  asked,  with  an 
alarmed  expression.  "  Go,  and  take  my  blessing 
to  the  worthy  people,  but  don't  say  that  my 
presence  is  necessary  to  your  happiness."  • 

"  Oh,  no !  I  shall  feel  happier  without  you,*' 
she  said,  ingenuously.  Fancy  how  much  I  shall 
have  to  explain,  to  talk  about ! " 

"  But  why  is  it  necessaxy  you  should  go  just  at 
Christmas  time  P  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  Eustace,  it  seems  nicer  that  it 
should  be  an  anniversary,  a  festivity — my  home- 
coming. Then  there  will  be  the  going  to  church." 

"  I  understand.   All  the  neighbours,  far  and  , 
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near,  will  see  you  in  yonr  bravery,  and  will  open 
their  months  and  gape  in  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  fine  lady  who  was  once  '  onr  Lisbeth !  * " 

"  I  wonder  what  Hepzibah  will  say.  She  was 
six  years  older  than  me — ^tban  I  am.  How  she 
used  to  lecture,  worse  than  ever  mother  did !  Oh, 
she  was  a  prude !  But  she  can't  lecture  me  now. 
And  little  Hattie;  I  wonder  if  she's  grown  as 
pretty—" 
"  As  pretty  as  you,  Vanity  P  " 
No,  I  was  going  to  say,  as  pretty  as  she  bade 
fair  to  be,  but  I  didn't  know  if  youwonld  like  the 
expression." 

It  has  rather  an  old-nursey  twang.  Say 
rather,  *  She  was  an  embryo  beauty,*  or  *  The 
classic  outlines  of  her  features  gave  promise  of 
maturing  into  rare  loveliness.'  Well,  we  will  con- 
sider the  afEair  settled.  You  are  to  seek  the 
parental  blessing  in  the  home  of  your  childhood ; 
while  I,  a  lonely  bachelor,  shall  fiy  for  consolation 
to  Paris." 
"  And  how  long  may  I  stay  P  '! 
"  Do  not  hurry  yourself,  my  child.  Paris  is  at 
her  gayest  at  the  New  Year." 

Elizabeth  was  not  sensitive  enough  to  feel  hurt 
at  her  husband's  words  or  manner.  She  was 
genuinely  happy  at  the  prospect  of  being  once 
more  with  her  own  kith  and  kin.  It  was  very  fine, 
very  satisfactory  to  have  a  big  house  and  grand 
clothes.  She  felt  extremely  important  as  she 
stepped  into  her  carriage,  but  her  life  was  not 
lively.  She  had  nothing  in  common  with  any  of 
the  people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her 
husband  rather  overpowered  her.  With  the  women 
who  called  on  her  she  was  ill  at  ease,  lest  she 
should,  by  word  or  gesture,  betray  her  want  of 
breeding.  Of  her  servants  she  stood  in  consider- 
able awe.  But  in  her  native  village  she  would  be  a 
queen.  Her  parents  would  receive  her  with  open 
arms  ;  and  if  the  fatted  calf  was  killed  for  the 
rodigal  son,  what  would  not  be  done  for  the 
augnter,  who,  instead  of  wasting  her  substance, 
had  so  enriched  herself  that  some  of  the  reflected 
glory  must  needs  shine  upon  the  homestead  which 
gave  her  birth  P 

So  ran  Mrs.  Meredith's  dream  as  she  put 
together  the  few  things  necessary  for  her  journey. 

What  a  difficult  selection  it  was  to  make  !  She 
rejected  all  her  fine  dresses  as  useless;  yet  she 
must  needs  take  her  Bussian  furs  to  protect  her 
during  the  journey.  Her  diamond  bracelets  and 
throatlet  would  not  be  needed,  yet  she  put  an 
extra  ring  or  two  on  her  alreadv  well- adorned 
fingers.  Her  French  maid  gesticulated  violently. 
She  was  wild  with  curiosity,  and  indignant  at 
being  left  behind.  Mr.  Meredith  silenced  her. 
Madame  was  going  to  visit  some  poor  relations ; 
a  maid,  or  much  luggage,  would  be  out  of  place. 

Bien!  if  Monsieur  was  satisfied,  there  was 
nothing  further  to  be  said. 

She  would  have  wondered  still  more  if  she  had 
seen  the  strange  parcels  which  Madame  smuggled 
into  the  trunk  when  her  back  was  turned.  A 

Eacket  of  strong  tobacco,  a  warm  shawl  of  sombre 
ue,  some  coarse  linsey  suitable  for  dresses. 
How  poor  such  presents  seem  when  I  have 
so  much !  ^'  mused  Mrs.  Meredith ;  "  but  it's  no 
use  to  annoy  mother  by  giving  her  or  the  girls 
finery." 

At  last  all  her  preparations  were  completed. 
Mr.  Meredith  saw  his  wife  and  her  belongings 


safely  into  a  comfortable  first-claas  compartment, 
ordered  a  foot-warmer  for  her,  and  actually  re- 
mained on  the  platform,  though  it  was  bitteriy 
cold,  until  the  train  started.  Then  for  his  good 
deeds  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  a  hoUday 
on  the  Continent,  as  long  as  his  wife  remained 
away,  or  it  might  be  a  little  longer. 

Aiid  Elizabeth  was  borne  swiftly  along  through 
the  cold  wintry  sunshine,  feeling  strangely  ex- 
cited and  anxious  now  that  the  journey  was  really 
begun.  How  impatiently  she  watched  for  some 
sign  that  she  was  nearing  home !  How  she  gazed 
out  upon  the  bleak  landscape  when  it  began  to 
grow  familiar  to  her!  How  slowly  the  train 
seemed  to  move ;  and  when  at  last  her  destinatioa 
was  reached  she  almost  fancied  it  was  all  a  dream, 
and  she  should  wake  up  in  her  grand  bedroom  m 
Grosvenor  Street. 

She  was  the  only  passenger  who  alighted,  and 
the  sleepy  little  station  with  its  flickering  oil  lamps 
seemed  as  if  it  opened  one  eye  lazily  to  gaze  at 
her  and  then  slumbered  again ;  the  train  steamed 
away  into  the  darkness,  and  Elizabeth  Meredith 
stood  amazed  and  helpless,  while  a  porter  busied 
himself  with  her  luggage.  There  was  no  vehicle 
to  be  obtained,  so  she  set  out  to  walk,  having 
ordered  her  trunk  to  be  sent  on  by  the  carrier. 
She  knew  every  step  of  the  road;  that  it  was  over 
three  miles,  and  that  darlmess  was  coming  on 
apace,  mattered  nothing  to  her;  she  felt  as  safe  as 
in  her  mother's  chimney  corner.  Her  step  in- 
voluntaring  quickened  from  very  excitement  as  she 
passed  one  after  the  other  each  familiar  land- 
mark. There  was  Farmer  Wilson's  cottage,  there 
was  the  field  where  the  big  black  bull  had  once 
frightened  them  all  as  children,  there  was  the  stile 
where  she .  and  Willie  Lawrence  used  to  meet 
Poor  Willie !  her  lover  during  his  boyhood  and 
early  manhood ;  how  ]ie  had  loved  her,  and  she 
had  left  him  without  a  word.  How  tender  and 
true  and  loving  she  used  to  feel  when  he  bad  his 
arms  about  her  and  his  lips  on  her*  cheek !  How 
often  they  had  pictured  what  their  home  was  to 
be  like,  and  how  they  Would  cling  to  each  other 
through  storm  and  sunshine!  Poor  WilLe*  no 
one  else  had  ever  breathed  such  passion  into  her 
ear.  No  one  but  he  had  ever  picked  up  the  stones 
she  trod  on  and  kissed  them  with  mad  fervour. 
And  yet  she  had  the  heart  to  desert  him  with 
hardly  another  thought,  the  moment  she  found 
that  Eustace  Meredith  meant  to  make  her  his 
wife.  How  would  Willie  act  if  he  were  in  church 
to-morrow  morning  P  Would  he  look  angrdy 
away,  and  if  she  glided  up  and  put  her  gloved 
hand  into  his,  and  asked  him  to  forgive  her,  would 
he  have  the  heart  to  refuse  P  It  woidd  be  nice  to  be 
friends  and  to  know  he  bore  no  malice. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  filled  her  mind  till  the 
old  home  was  actually  in  sight.  Then  her  im- 
patience fairly  got  t^he  better  of  her,  and  liftiog 
up  her  skirts  she  ran  as  fleetly  as  she  hsd  ever 
done  in  her  girlhood.  There  was  no  one  in  sight 
Perhaps  they  had  done  work  for  the  day,  and  were 
gathered  about  the  kitchen  fire.  She  crept  softly 
round  the  corner  of  the  house.  The  door  was 
open,  and  -as  she  stood  in  the  shadow  she  could 
hear  voices,  though  she  could  not  see  the 
speakers. 

"  It*s  time  mother  come  in  out  of  the  fog  and 
damp.  She's  none  so  youog  that  she  can  play 
tricks  with  herself." 
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It  was  HepzibaH  who  spoke,  and  Mattie 
answered  her. 

"  You  try  and  get  her  to  take  any  heed.  Yon 
know  what  she  always  was." 

"  Well,  I  must  be  going.  My  roan  and  the 
young  un'll  be  looking  out  for  me." 

Then  Hepzibah  was  a  wife,  and  not  only  that, 
but  a  mother.  Already  the  glory  of  the  home- 
coming was  dimmed. 

That  boy  grows  rarely,  Mattie.  He  gets  the 
very  pictur*  of  father." 

**  Poor  father !  How  he'd  have  taken  to  a  child 
o'  yonirs,  Hepzibah,  if  he'd  lived  to  see  him." 

Then  her  father  was  dead.  How  much  she  was 
leamine  in  these  brief  moments ! 

"  Weil,  don't  let's  get  talking ;  it  gives  me  the 
mopes,*'  said  Hepzibah ;  "  and  Christmas  ought 
to  be  jolly.   Ah,  here's  mother ! " 

An  outer  door  creaked,  and  then  there  was  a 
firm,  heavy  footfall  upon  the  bricked  floor. 

"You  here,  Hepzibah!" 
•  '*  Yes,  mother ;  I  just  ran  over  to  give  you  a 
'  merry  Christmas.'  I  wish  you  and  Mattio  'ud 
come  and  eat  your  dinner  with  us  to-morrow. 
Dan'l  would  be  rarely  pleased,  and  the  boy  'ud 
livenyou  up  a  bit." 

"You  mean  well,  Hepzibah,  and  I'm  thankful 
to  you ;  Ifut  I've  seen  the  last  of  my  meri-y 
Christmases.  I've  just  got  to  live  through  'em 
each  one  now  till  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  take  me. 
If  ever  you  had  a  child  that  brought  shame  to 
you  and  that  killed  her  father,  you'd  know  a  bit 
how  I  feel." 

Shame!  Elizabeth  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
There  was  a* rustle  of  rich  garments,  and  suddenly 
the  humble  little  kitchen  witnessed  the  strangest 
eight — a  woman,  fashionably  dressed  and  lovely, 
h61ding  out  her  arms,  and  trying  to  cling  to  that 
stern,  upright,  unbending  figure  with  tne  iron- 
grey  hair  and  hard-shut  mouth. 

"  Mother,  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know  you.  You  are  Elizabeth,  my 
second-born  child.  And  when  your  father  grieved 
that  you  were  a  girl,  I  said,  '  Bless  the  little  one ; 
she  may  turn  out  your  joy  and  \)nde  after  all.* " 

"  And  so  I  should  have  been  if  he'd  lived  to  see 
this  day.  Mother,  why  do  you  look  at  me  so 
strangely?  I  am  a  wife — have  been  from  the 
time  1  left  your  roof.  My  husband  had  to  keep 
his  marriage  a  secret,  or  his  father  would  have 
disinherited  him — left  all  his  money  to  a  distant 
cousin.  But  now  the  old  man  is  dead,  and  I  am 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  known  to  everyone  as 
Mrs.  Eustace  Meredith." 

Her  words  produced  an  evident  effect  upon  her 
younger  listeners. 

"  It's  well  to  be  you,"  Mattie  said. 

**  You  were  always  a  lucky  one,"  said  Hepzibah. 

**  For  shame,  Hepzibah  !  You've  got  an  honest 
husband,  a  man  that  wasn't  afraid  to  come  and 
ask  you  of  your  parents.  You  had  no  call  to 
steal  out  of  your  home  and  leave  your  name  to  be 
tossed  about  like  any  common  wench's." 

"  You  forget,  mother,"  said  Elizabeth,  humbly, 
"  how  much  Mr.  Everard  was  above  me.  I  had 
to  learn,  oh!  so  many  things,  before  I  was  fit  for 
my  position." 

"You  were  best,  to  my  mind,  when  you  hadn^t 
learnt  them.  You  learned  to  be  deceitful  and 
sly  and  greedy ;  to  take  money  that  wasn't  by 
rights. yours.   It  was  only  by  living  a  lie  your 


husband  got  his  wealth ;  do  yon  think  there'll  be 
a  blessing  on  such  ill-gotten  gains  P  .Your  children 
'ull  be  a  reproach  to  you." 

"  I  have  no  children,"  said  Elizabeth,  tearfully. 

"  Best  so,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  best  so.  You 
were  an  undutifnl  child ;  you  broke  your  father's 
heart." 

•*  Oh,  mother,  don't  say  that ! " 

"It's  truth,  Elizabeth  Meredith.  He  were 
heavy  with  the  disgrace  of  your  flight  till  the  day 
of  his  death." 

"  There  was  no  disgrace,"  Mrs.  Meredith  said, 
sullenly. 

"  Not  in  the  way,  perhaps,  that  most  folk  mean. 
But  it  *ud  hardly  have  been  worse  for  me  if  I'd 
known  yoii'd  sinned  through  love,  that  a  woman's 
tender  loving  heart  had  led  you  astray,  than  to 
learn  how  you  let  the  man  buy  you  with  his  gold. 
For  you've  said  no  word  of  affection  for  your 
husband,  girl." 

"  He  is  very  kind  to  mo;  he  takes  me  everywhere. 
He  gives  me  all  I  want." 

"  Well,  then,  go  back  to  him  and  to  your  grand 
home,  mayhap  he's  wearying  for  you  now,  she 
said,  scornfully,  with  a  mother's  keen  intuition  as 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  "  There's  no  place 
for  you  here.  Your  elder  sister's  happily  married, 
and  olease  God  I  shall  see  Mattie  an  honest  man's 
wife  before  I  die." 

"  Do  you  turn  me  out  of  your  house,  mother  P  " 

"  If  you'd  come  here  for  shelter,  if  you  were 
poor  and  in  want,  I'd  ha'  given  you  a  home.  But 
if  you've  come  to  show  off  your  gewgaws  6.nd 
gimcracks,  then  I  say  you're  best  away,  Elizabeth 
Meredith.  You'll  not  find  yourself  so  welcome  in 
these  parts.  Do  you  think  the  Widow  Lawrence 
wants  to  see  you  P  You  that  drove  her  son  mad 
with  your  pranks." 

'*Mad!  Willie  mad!" 

"  Yes,  mad  with  drink.  There  wasn't  a, better 
or  a  steadier  lad  than  Willie,  and  now  it's  drink, 
drink,  drink,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  You 
wouldn't  care  to  see  him,  Pm  thinking,  and  it's 
best  you  shouldn't  meet." 

"  I  will  go  back  to  London,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith, 
mournfully.  "  I  never  knew,  T  never  thought  of 
the  harm  I'd  done.  G-ood-bye,  mother.  You'll 
kiss  me,  and  you'll  let  the  girls  kiss  me  just  this 
once.  Grood-bye." 

And  she  walked  unsteadily,  through  blinding 
tears,  out  of  the  little  kitchen,  out  of  her  home,  out 
into  the  dreary  December  night. 

How  alterea,  how  cheerless  eveiything  looked ! 
She  felt  afraid  now  of  the  darkness,  afraid  of  every 
shadow,  and  when  a  drunken  man  reeled  out  of 
the  hedge  and  accosted  her,  she  screamed  aloud 
in  terror. 

"  Lizzie,  by— ^ — " 

A  hand  was  at  her  throat,  fiery  eyes  were  look- 
ing into  hers,  hot,  burning  breath  was  on  her 
cheek. 

"  I  swore  I'd  kill  you,  I  swore  it,  and  I  will,  I 
will!" 

•  *  •         *  • 

"  Do  you  think  it's  true  P  Oh,  mother,  do  you 
think  it's  true?" 

Mrs.  Morrison  and  her  youngest  daughter  were 
hurrying  along,  bonnetless,  cloakless,  through  the 
darkness  and  piercing  cold.  For  Willie  Lawrence 
had  rushed  into  the  kitchen  half  an  hour  after 
Mrs.  Meredith's  departure,  wild  with  drink  and 
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passion,  and  had  told  the  mother  that  her  girl 
was  lying  in  a  ditch,  dead — strangled  by  his  hand. 
And  then,  with  a  shrill,  maniacal  laugh,  he  had 
turned  and  iied. 

The  old  woman  did  not  answer  Matiie's  ques- 
tion.  They  hurried  along  on  different  sides  of 
the  road,  straining  their  eyes,  and  almost  holding 
their  breath,  in  listening  for  a  sound. 
She  is  here ! " 

It  was  the  mother  who  found  her,  with  all  her 

Eretty  garments  dragged  and  torn,  her  hair  dis- 
e veiled,  and  the  marks  of  cruel  fingers  at  her 
throat.  It  was  the  mother  who,  despite  her  sixty 
years,  carried  her  child  as  she  had  olten  carried 
her  in  her  babyhood,  the  helpless  head,  helpless 
as  in  infancy,  against  her  breast. 

They  lay  her  on  the  little  bed  in  the  room 
where  she  had  pictured  herself  sleeping  that 
night;  but  she  was  all-unconscious  of  the  care 
and  love  lavished  on  her.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  mother's  tears  and  self-reproach*  But  their 
vigils  and  prayers  and  tenderness  had  effect. 
Elizabeth  awoke  at  last  to  consciousness,  and 
knew  she  was  in  her  mother's  home,  and  that  her 
sin  was  forgiven.  And  in  the  long  hours  of  con- 
valescence mother  and  daughter  wept  and  prayed 
together,  and  grew  nearer  to  each  other's  hearts 
than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Meredith  did  not  bear  of  his  wife's  illness 
till  she  was  far  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  then 
he  contented  himself  with  writing  and  receiving 
frequent  accounts,  for  both  felt  he  was  better 
away.  His  name  was  seldom  mentioned,  but 
they  talked  often  of  the  man  who  had  loved  her 
so,  and  whose  body  was  found  in  the  river  bed 
the  morning  of  that  first  Christmas  which  Mrs. 
Meredith  spent  in  her  old  home. 


DECEMBER. 

BT  CHABLES  WORTE. 

**  The  mellow  year  is  hastening  to  its  close, 
The  little  birds  have  almost  suog  tlicir  htst ; 
Their  small  notes  twritter  in  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows. 
The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  sti-aggliug  way 
Of  oozy  brooks^  which  no  deep  banks  detine  ; 
And  the  gaunt  woods,  in  ragged  scant  array. 
Wrap  theii*  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine.'* 

KING  Winter's  hoary  herald  proclaims  that 
the  monarch  is  approaching  with  rapid 
strides,  and  admonishes  us  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  preparations  for  his  reception.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  wo  enter  upon 
winter  when  December  begins,  nor  is  it  a  universal 
rule  that  when  November's  storms  have  blown  off 
the  rigours  of  the  cold  season  begin.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  wind  will  blow  from  the  south 
durmg  a  great  part  of  this  month,  and  so  we  drift 
into  winter,  in  spite  of  the  short  days  and  cloudy 
skies,  quite  gradually. 

Still  **  gloomy  December,"  as  Bums  calls  it, 
comes  as  a  happy  time  to  most  of  us,  in  spite  of 
the  chilling  influences  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
It  is  emphatically  the  month  for  home  enjoy- 
ments. The  season  of  Christmas  comes  as  the 
gladdest  time  of  all  the  year;  to  the  young  espe- 
cially it  is  synonymous  with  feasting  and  merry- 


making ;  and  their  elders  try  to  cast  off  the  cares 
that  oppress  them,  and  are  nappy  in  seeing  thor 
children  happy  around  them. 

The  fact  is  Winter  is  a  great  bully,  and  conse- 
quentljr  attacks  only  those  who  are  least  able  to 
cope  with  him.  He  has  no  delicacy  of  feclmg. 
but  delights  in  making  the  poor  man  feel  hu 
poverty,  the  weak  his  frailty,  and  be  exercises  a 
terrible  tyranny  over  poor  old  nature  generally. 
To  those  who  do  honour  to  his  approach  by  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
apparel,  he  will  not  exhibit  an  unkindly  disposi- 
tion; but  will  assume  a  freezing  demeanour  towards 
those  who  are  forgetful  of  this  important  piece 
of  etiquette.  It  being  well  known  that  he  cannot 
"  stand  tire  '*  and  that  he  has  a  most  snobbish 
respect  for  people  who  are  "well  clothed,  Pirea 
piles  on  the  coals  and  provides  himself  with 
handsome  well-lined  clothing,  while  poor  Lazarus, 
having  no  coals  nor  the  wherewitud  to  obtain 
them,  looks  at  his  threadbare  coat  and  trembleii 
at  his  approach,  knowing  that  he  will  meet. with 
but  scant  pity.  Now  is  the  time  for  philanthropy 
to  unlock  its  stores,  and  pour  them  out  with  no 
niggard  hand  upon  the  widow  and  orphan,  the 
poor  and  helpless. 

On  a  mild  quiet  day,  particularly  if  there  be  a 
little  sunshine,  there  is  yet  a  pleasuretin  wander- 
ing through  the  woods,  ankle  deep  in  fallen  leaver 
and  listen  to  the  farewell  notes  of  the  few  binls 
that  are  left.  Everything  seems  so  changed  it  u 
hard  to  believe  it  to  be  the  same  place  where  but 
a  short  time  ago  we  revelled  in  the  gloir  of  its 
summer  beauty.  The  oaks  and  a  few  of  the  other 
trees  have  not  yet  parted  with  all .  their  leave?, 
though  to  be  sure  they  make  but  a  ragged  and 
forlorn  appearance.  As  the  tall  trees  strttck 
their  bare  arms  supplicatingly  towards  the  sky, 
you  may  fancy  they  are  passionately  bemoaning 
their  lost  treasures.  Now  is  the  time  when  yoo 
may  get  a  good  view  of  the  structure  of  these 
large  trees  which  you  cannot  do  when  they  are 
covered  with  leaves.  As  we  stand  here  rather  in 
shadow,  and  look  upwards,  we  can  see  the  delicate 
tracing  of  the  topmost  bough's  against  the  sky. 
Each  iar^e  bough  having  many  branchlets,  with 
yet  smaller  twi^s  radiating  in  every  direction 
terminates  m  a  single  line.  All  are  separate  and 
distinct  and  almost  as  beautiful  as  when  clothed 
in  the  fulness  of  their  summer  glory. 

The  only  foliage  to  be  seen  now  is  of  a  vert 
minute  kmd.  I'he  mosses  and  lichens,  which 
flourish  most  in  the  depths  of  winter,  are  now  be- 
ginning to  sprout  and  cover  the  great  bolls  of  the 
beeches  and  other  large  trees,  as  well  as  the 
surface  of  stones,  and  roots  of  trees  with  charm- 
ing colours  in  brown,  green,  olive,  purple,  and 
grey.  Some  of  these  minute  forests  are  of  the 
most  exquisite  beauty,  and  they  most  fortunately 
flourish  and  add  the  charm  of  their  vivid  colonr^ 
to  deck  with  new  beauties  the  wood  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  bare. 

As  we  continue  oar  walk  we  c&nnot  but  notice 
with  what  startling  force  every  little  sound  strikes 
upon  the  ear ;  the  chafing  of  the  smallest  twig^t 
against  each  other,  the  fluttering  of  the  smallest 
bird,  even  the  falling  of  a  withered  leaf,  all  are 
distinctly  audible.  You  may  ind^  often  hear 
the  ticking  of  your  watch  in  your  pocket  during 
a  stroll  in  the  woods  on  a  winter's  day.  This  » 
partly  due  no  doubt  to  the  cleamoss  of  tho.atmor 
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pliere ;  it  arises  in  part  also  from  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  all  insect  life,  which  in 
Bummer  keeps  up  an  indefinable  humming  sound, 
all-pervading  and  incessant. 

With  few  exceptions  the  ineects  are  now  all 
dead  or  hibernating.  The  bees  are  in  their  snug 
winter  quarters,  living  on  the  proceeds  of  their 
industry  while  the  weather  keeps  mild,  and  going 
to  sleep  when  the  weather  is  very  cold.  The 
wasps  that  are  not  already  dead  are  reaping 
the  harvest  of  their  idleness  and  gluttony  ;  hiding 
in  their  holes  in  a  half-torpid  state,  where  the 
greater  part  will  die  with  cold  before  the  warm 
spring  weather  comes  to  set  them  free  to  plunder 
again.  As  for  the  fiies,  the  cold  has  played  sad 
havoc  with  them.  In  addition  they  are  subject 
to  be  attacked  by  a  kind  of  fungoid  growth,  which 
is  generated  in  their  own  bodies,  and  this  soon 
kills  off  all  that  have  survived  the  first  cold.  You 
may  see  them  on  old  walls  and  windows,  and  on 
the  leaves  of  evergreens,  stuck  fast  by  what  looks 
like  a  greyish  looking  web ;  this  is  the  destruc- 
tive lungujs  which  kills  them  by  millions. 

If  the  weather  be  mild  the  skylark  still  soars 
and  sings,  and  the  note  of  the  woodlark  may  yet 
be  frequently  heard ;  and  so  long  as  the  sky  is 
clear  without  frost,  the  thrush  will  sing  a  short 
song  frona  the  top  of  some  lofty  tree.  Flocks 
of  greenfinches  are  flying  about,  occasionally 
giving  utterance  to  their  irritating,  long-drawn 
swe-e-e-t,  and  the  cheery  pink-pink  of  the  chaf- 
finch as  he  hops  among  the  lower  boughs  may 
be  frequently  heard. 

The  rabbits  have  had  a  lively  time  of  it  for 
the  last  three  months,  in  avoiding  guns,  snares, 
ferrets,  and  other  modes  of  destruction  devised 
by  their  natural  enemy  man.  They  have  been  so 
harassed,  and  chevied,  and  their  lives  made  so 
generally  miserable,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
they  are  not  so  tame  as  they  were  in  the  summer. 
Yet,  if  you  place  your  back  to  a  tree  and  stand 
perfectly  still,  scarcely  daring  to  wink,  it  is  won- 
derful how  close  they  will  come  to  you.  They 
will  sit  on  their  haunches  and  sniff  with  that 
peculiar  twitching  of  the  nostrils,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  yours;  but  the  slightest  movement  will  send 
them  skurrying  to  their  burrows  into  which  thjy 
disappear  in  a  flash  of  white  fur. 

In  the  centre  of  the  wood  there  is  some  low 
ground  which  at  this  season  is  always  wet  and 
marshy,  from  this  a  little  rivulet  runs  to  the 
margin  of  the  wood.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
underwood  growing  close  by,  and  here  we  flush  a 
woodcock,  which  goes  whirling  away  like  an 
arrow,  vanishing  in  a  moment  or  two  out  of  sight 
by  a  sudden  dip  in  the  wood. 

As  we  get  to  the  margin  the  sun  is  sinking  to 
the  horizon,  and  gleams  out. redly  at  the  moment 
of  his  farewell.  The  rooks  are  returning  to  the 
wood  in  great  flocks,  and  settling  down  with  a 
great  deal  of  cawing,  comparing  notes  probably 
as  to  the  result  of  the  days  excursion  in  the 
neighbouring  lands.  There  is  a  bleating  of  sheep 
in  some  far-off"  fold,  and  the  barking  of  a  do^ 
which  is  repeated  again  and  a^aii\  by  the  echoing 
hills.  At  this  season  the  twilight  is  short,  and 
soon  the  shadows  of  night  will  descend  upon  the 
trees  which  stand  silent  and  motionless. 

But  every  one  is  preparing  now  for  the  ^reat 
festival  of  the  year.  Large  round  puddings, 
■peckled  and  firm  as  cannon-balls,  and  huge  jars 


of  mince  meat  are  preparing.  Hectacombs  of 
beef,  millions  of  geese  and  turkeys,  not  to  mention 
game  and  other  fowl,  are  being  slaughtered.  The 
whole  nation  is  goin^  to  mark  its  sense  of  the 
joyous  time  by  feasting  aud  revelling.  Huge 
waggons  piled  on  high  with  holly  and  mistletoe 
are  daily,  nay  almost  hourly,  coming  to  the  London 
markets.  Let  us  not  forget  the  gladsome  custom 
of  decorating  our  homes  with  the  jpay  holly^  its 
shiny  leaves  and  coral  berries  will  reflect  the  light 
like  tiny  mirrors ;  and  above  and  beyond  all  do 
not  forget  a  great  branch  of  mistletoe  with  its 
pretty  pearls  to  hang  high  in  hall. 

W©  now  stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  Old 
Yearns  grave,  and  soon  1885  will  be  gathered  to 
his  father's.  May  the  New  Year  that  is  coming 
find  each  of  us  both  wiser  and  better  for  the  ex- 
periences of  the  one  that  is  passing  away.  To 
one  and  all  of  our  readers  we  wish  most  heartily, 
A  Mebbt  Chaistmas  and  a  Hafpi  Nkw  Yeab. 


WAS  HE  A  FOOLP 

BT  EVELYN  FL£TCH£B» 


CHAPTER  I. 

T  T  E  may  be  handsome,  but  he  is  certainly  a 
n  fool!" 

Such  was  the  pitiless  judgment  passed  upon 
Tom  Marston  as  he  left  a  certain  drawing-room, 
on  a  certain  fine  day  in  July,  1880. 

He  had  been  paying  an  afternoon  call,  that 
duty— awful  to  the  young  and  strong — that  the 
social  laws  of  our  country  impose  upon  us  ;  and 
he  had  looked  all  the  time  as  if  he  didn't  like  it. 
An  unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  girl 
who,  for  the  last  half  hour,  had  been  doing  her 
best  to  entertain  him.  I,  sitting  unobserved  be- 
hind the  window-curtains,  ostensibly  occupied 
with  my  French  grammar,  noted  this.  It  was 
hard  on  Constance,  certainly,  and  she  had  tried 
all  sorts  of  subjects  to  draw  him  out — subjects, 
many  of  them,  of  which  she  knew  absolutely 
nothing,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  not  that 
he  didn't  answer,  he  invariablv  answered,  but 
never  without  that  dreadfully  cored  expression 
that  made  it  so  difficult  for  any  one  to  believe  his 
mother's  protestations  when  she  declared  that 
•*  Tom  loved  calling ! " 

Was  he  a  fool;  or  was  Connie  judging  him 
harshly,  moved  'thereto  by  his  manifest  indiffer- 
ence to  her  attentions  P 

I,  from  my  post  of  observation  behind  the 
curtains,  was  inclined  to  think  the  latter;  but 
then  I  had  suffered  myself  from  Connie's  harsh 
judgments,  and  was  pleased  to  fancy  I  might 
have  the  gratification  of  beholding  a  fellow 
sufferer.  Tliis  may  not  be  an  amiable  trait  in  poor 
human  nature,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  common 
one,  and  one  that  the  student  of —  Here  my 
Aunt's  voice  interrupted  my  meditations. 

"  Flora,  it  is  time  you  went  to  the  schoolroom. 
Make  haste,  or  you  will  have  no  drawing  to-day." 
So  I  gather  up  my  books  aud  depart. 
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Miss  Mills,  my  governess,  is  old,  and  wears  a 
front  of  short,  dust  coloured  curls ;  this  front  can 
hardly  be  called  a  deception,  so  absurdly  trans- 
parent is  its  attempt  to  imitate  nature  that  the 
most  obtuse  must  see  through  it  at  once,  and  as 
it  is  rarely  put  on  straight,  it  would  seem  that 
Miss  Mills  herself  favours  the  ioke^  and  has  no 
thought  in  wearing  it  beyond  tnat  of  affording 
a  moment's  amusement  to  the  casual  spectator. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  Miss  Mills  when  I 
cuter  the  schoolroom,  and  flinging  down  my  books, 
exclaim  eagerly — 

"  Mills,  dear  ;  they  have  called.  .Mrs.  Marston, 
and  her  son !  Wasn't  he  bored,  too,  poor  fellow; 
though  Connie  did  her  best  to  amuse  him',  and 
really  *  came  out  strong ;  *  *'  and  Miss  Mills,,  who, 
despite  her  years,  is  a  woman  still,  does  not 
attempt  to  check  this  outburst  of  eloquence,  but 
rather  encourages  me  to  proceed.  Curiosity— a 
curiosity  arising  solely  from  a  kindly  interest  in 
her  neighbours'  welfare — is  her  rufing  passion, 
and  we  have  both  felt  an  unusual  degree  of  in- 
terest in  these  new-comers  of  whom  no  one  in  the 
place,  not  even  the  vicar,  seems  to  know  anything. 
They  have  been  here  a  month  now,  but  till  this 
afternoon  we  have  neither  of  us  so  much  as  seen 
them  afar  off,  and  they  were  out  when  Aunt 
Constance  called,  so  we  have  not  even  enjoyed 
the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  hearing  her  report, 
bare  and  uninteresting  though  it  would  probably 
have  been. 

Manv  are  the  questions  Miss  Mills  now  puts  to 
me,  and  I  have  to  rack  my  brains  to  satisfy  her 
on  all  pnoints,  and  frequently  am  reduced  to  draw 
on  my  imagination  rather  than  disappoint  her. 
Mrs.  Marston  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  important 
person  in  her  eyes  ;  while  I  freely  confess  I  was 
more  interested  in  her  son;  and  my  mind  had 
been  much  less  occupied  with  the  little  details  of 
her  toilet,  than  with  the  great  question  "was  he 
really  a  fool,  or  only  one  of  those  rare  wise  men 
who  are  clever  enough  to  make  a  good  imitation 
of  one  ?  "  This  doubt  perplexed  me  all  through 
the  evening,  constantly  coming  between  my 
mind's  eye,  and  the  page  which  I  ought  to  have 
been  studying ;  it  was  present  with  me  when  I 
retired  to  the  privacy  of  my  own  small  apartment, 
and  haunted  me  through  the  earlier  watches  of 
the  night  with  a  patient  perseverance  worthy  of  a 
better  catLse.  But  when  I  woke  in  the  bright 
hours  of  the  early  morning  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it,  and  started  for  a  walk  before  breakfast, 
without  one  thought  of  Mr.  Marston,  or  the 
amount  of  brains  he  might  be  fortunate  enough 
to  possess. 

It  certainly  was  a  glorious  morning  p  The  d^w 
was  yet  sparkling  on  field  and  hedge  as  I  passed 
along ;  the  green  com,  stirred  up  by  every  breath 
of  air,  waved  around  me ;  wild  roses  loaded  the 
air  with  their  perfume;  and  a  lark,  mad  with  joy, 
sang  unceasingly  overhead,  as  he  ascended  ever 
nearer  to  the  sun.  On  reaching  the  stile  that 
separated  my  uncle's  fields  from  a  green  lane  that 
lay  beyond,  I  sat  down  to  rest,  and  admire 
the  prospect  more  at  my  ease.  The  stile  was  a 
high  one,  and  the  view  I  commanded  from  its 
summit  extensive.  Looking  back  the  way  I  had 
come,  I  could  see  the  cornfields,  bright  with  the 
vivid  red  of  poppies,  here  basking  in  the  golden 
sunlight,  there  dark  with  rippling  shadows  cast 
from  the  little  fleecy  clouds  overhead.   Beyond,  I 


could  see  a  glimmer  of  many-tinted  flowera  tlirouf:li 
the  thick  belt  of  trees  that  shut  in  my  uncle's 
house  and  garden,  and  beyond  that  again  rose 
high,  heathy  hills,  dark  purple  against  the  blue 
sky.  A  pretty  country,  truly,  and  a  pleasant, 
and  I  turned  to  look  down  the  lane,  deliciously 
cool  and  green,  between  its  deep  banks,  and 
shadowed  by  its  overhanging  trees. 

A  man  was  coming  slowlv  up  the  lane. 

A  man,  and — yes,  a  gentleman  P  It  needed  no 
second  glance  to  show  me  that 

In  all  my  experience  of  that  green  lane,  I  never 
remembered  to  have  seen  such  a  thing  before. 

I  looked  again. 

The  stranger  was  young  and  tall ;  he  carried 
himself  well,  and  as  though  he  thought  himself 
well  worth  the  trouble.  Also  something  about 
him  seemed  to  imply  that  there  were  not  many 
things  he  would  think  worth  any  trouble. 

I  knew  him  now — Mr.  Marston ! 

My  impulse  was  to  jump  down  from  the  stile 
over  which  he  must  pass  if  he  intended  to  continue 
his  walk.  My  second,  to  stay  quietly  where  I 
was,  and  see  what  he  would  do. 

The  first,  was  prompted  by  a  mistaken  impulse 
of  politeness  ;  tne  second,  by  femiuine  curiosity, 
pure  and  simple. 

He  approached  slowly,  lost  in  thou^^ht, 
apparently,  and  in  rapt  admiration  of  his  boots ; 
I  examined  him  narrowly,  as  he  came  up ;  good 
looking,  certainly,  and  that  in  no  ordinary  degree ; 
hair  and  moustache  of  a  dark  rich  brown,  and 
eyes — here  he  raised  them  suddenly,  and  I 
became  absorbed  in  placid  contemplation  of  the 
distant  view. 

Apparently  he  had  not  noticed  me  before,  for 
I  observed  that  he  started,  and  paused  for  i 
moment  as  though  uncertain  whether  to  proceed, 
whereat  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  considerabJa 
disappointment.  Then  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and  approaching  me  with  a  gracious  smile, 
inquired  if  I  conhl  tell  him  which  was  the  short 
cut  to  Gurton. 

"  They  told  me  to  take  this  lane,"  he  continued, 
in  a  somewhat  aggrieved  manner, "  but  apparently 
it  leads  nowhere.  Indeed  that  appears  to  be  a 
pleasing  peculiarity  of  all  lanes  in  this  jiart  of  the 
country." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  I  replied,  entirely  ignoring 
his  question  in  my  desire  to  have  a  little  cheerlul 
conversation  on  my  own  account.  **  Oh,  but 
that's  only  because  you  don't  know  your  way  about 
them  yet!  When  you  have  lived  here  as  long 
OS  I  have,  you'll  know  all  the  short  cuts  well 
enough." 

He  smiled  a  little ;  "  And  how  long  may  that 
be  P  "  ho  asked ;  "  you  speak  as  though  you  wei« 
the  oldest  inhabitant  at  least  P  I  am  fortunate  to 
have  met  a  lady  of  so  much  experience  to  direct 
my  faltering  steps." 

'*  I  have  lived  here  nearly  all  my  life,"  I  said, 

BO  I  ought  to«know  the  country  pretty  welL  It's 
lovely  country  when  you  do  know  it,  but  of  course 
you're  only  a  stranger  here  at  present." 

"  *  Only  a  stranger  P  *  What  cruel  soom  you 
express  in  those  few  words  r  Then  you  tmnk 
this  sort  of  thing,"  waving  his  hand  vaguely  in 
the  direction  of  the  hills,  "  must  be  known  in 
order  to  be  appreciated  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  otherwise  it  woulon't  be  worth 
knowing  at  all." 


WAS  HE 

"  I  shonld  very  xnncli  like  to  know  you !  *'  be 
exclaimed,  somewbat  irreleyantly,  leaning  lazily 
on  tbe  gate  beside  my  stile ;  "  I  tbongbt  we  bad 
called  on  everybody  now,  yet  I'm  sure  I  bave 
never  seen  you  before.  Have  I P''  be  added,  after 
a  pause,  aa  I  made  no  answer. 

1  laugbed :  "  Tbe  doubt  tbat  question  iniplies 
is  not  very  complimentary  to  poor  me.  Wbo 
knows  P  You  may  yet  live  to  enjoy  tbe  blessing 
<rf  my  acquaintance  in  tbe  remote  future.  It's  a 
good  thing  to  bave  sometbing  to  look  forward  to» 
un'tit^Mr.MarstonP" 

I  see  you  bave  tbe  advantage  of  me/  be  re- 
marked at  once.    "  How  do  you  know  me  P  *' 

"  1  don't  exactly  know  you — at  least  we've  not 
been  introduced,  and  all  tnat,  and  I'm  not '  out' 
jet ; ''  with  a  somewbat  mixed  and  misty  impres* 
sion  of  tbe  customary  rites  of  society.  "  But  I 
know  your  name  well  enough ;  everybody  in  tbe 
place  kjipws  all  about  you  by  this  time." 

**  Do  they,  indeed  P "  murmured  tbe  happy 
object  of  BO  much  neighbourly  interest,  looking 
up  at  me  with  a  faintly  amused  smile.  How 
very  refreshing  1  I  declare  I  feel  quite  gratified 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it.  Picture  to  yourself 
Hodges  discussing  your  merits  with  his  beans  and 
bacon,  and  Betty  and  Jane  pulling  you  to  pieces 
*  as  they  wring  out  the  clothes.  Charming  idea, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Ob>  but  there's  nothing  personal  in  it !  They 
would  do  just  as  much  for  anyone  else  who  bad 
happened  to  take  Moor  Lodge,"  I  hastened  to- 
explain.  "  In  a  o^uiet  little  place  like  this  every 
thmg  is  interesting,  and  everybody  of  impor- 
tance." 

^ Thank  you,"  he  said,  laughing  outright; 
"  you  flatter  me.  You  have  a  very  straight  waj 
of  putting  a  tbin^,  and  no  mistake.  Not  a  bit 
like  most  of  tbe  girls  one  meets  out ! " 

"  Ah,  but  you  see  I'm  not  '  out '  I "  I  returned, 
promptly..  "  Or  1  should,  of  course,  be  just  like 
all  the  rest.  Now  I  just  amuse  myself,  and  don't 
bother  about  things. 

"What  things?"  Your  definition  is  a  trifle 
vague ;  "  and  Mr.  Marstoa  looked  at  me  inquir- 
ingly. 

**  Why— don't  you  see— if  I  was  '  out '  it 
wouldn't  do  for  me  to  go  roaming  about  tbe 
country  with  no  bat  or  gloves,  as  I'm  doing  now ; 
or  sit  on  stiles,  and  taJk  to  all  sorts  of  people, 
as — "  I  paused,  but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Ab  you're  doing  now  ?  Well,  perhaps  not. 
Under  tnese  circumstances  you  must  forgive  me 
if  I  say  I'm  veiy  glad  you're  not  '  out.'  Selfish 
of  me,  isn't  it  P  " 

**0h,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  'out';  "  I  cried. 

At  least,  not  often.  I'm  much  jollier  as  I  am. 
Constance  never  has  half  tbe  fun  I  have ;  she's 
always  bothering  about  what  people  will  think ! 
Ab  if  people  woiild  ever  take  the  trouble  to  think 
anything  about  us!  It's  all  seLf-consciousness 
and  nonsense ! " 

" Constance P"  said  Mr.  Marston,'  quickly: 
"  Isn't  tbat  Miss  Spencer's  name  ?  The  people 
who  live  at  tbe  white  house  over  there." 

"  Yes,  The  Grange.   Constance  is  my  cousin." 

"  And  you  live  there  P  " 

"  I  have  given  them  the  benefit  of  my  society 
ever  since  I  was  five  years  old ;  I  am  now  seven- 
teen,  and  they  yet  live  to  tell  the  tale  of  my 
youthful  transgressions.   After  that  it  seems 
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superfluous  to  mention  that  we  Spencers  are  a 
very  touffh  race.  My  name  is  Flora  ;  uncle 
would  call  me  '  Flo '  for  short,  but  aunt  won't  let 
him.  She  '  does  not  approve  of  nicknames,'  she 
«ays.  There  are  a  good  many  things  of  which 
aunt  does  not  approve.  I'm  one  of  them,  strange 
though  it  may  appear  to  you.  My  father  is  m 
India,  and  has  been  there  for  years.  I'm  '  all  the 
daughters  of  my  father's  house,  and  all  tbe 
broUiers  too  I '  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  know  about  me,  Mr.  Marston  P  " 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  just  at  present," 
he  answered,  quietly;  after  the  very  compre- 
hensive Httle  autobiography  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  give  me.  I  remember  now  tbat  I  must 
have  seen  you  before.  Was  there  not  a  studious 
young  person  inwhite^  with  yellow  hair,  behind 
the  curtains  in  the  drawing-room  yesterday  after- 
noonP  Ah,  I  thought  soP  What  were  yon 
reading  so  hard  P  " 

'*  Only  conjugating  the  yerb  '  dtre,  to  be,'  and  a 
horrid  bother  it  was,  too  !  But  how  could  you 
see  me  P   I  flattered  myself  I  was  invisible." 

"  So  you  were  from  the  room,  but  I  had  just  a 
glimpse  of  you  as  we  were  going  away.  Like  Sam 
Weller's  videntine,  it  was  just  enough  to  mab9  me 
wish  for  more." 

"It  must  have  been  a  very  small  glimpse 
indeed,  then,"  I  laugbed.  "  What  a  pity  you  met 
me  to-day,  and  so  spoilt  your  pleasmg  first  im- 
pression.' 

"I  don't  think  so."  He  spoke  so  seriously 
tbat  I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  What's  the 
matter  P  "  he  added,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Can  yon  tell  me  what  the  time 
is  P  "  I  don't  know  what  prompted  me  to  change 
the  subject  so  abruptly. 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  I  looked  pensively 
at  the  sky. 

**  A  little  after  nine,"  he  said :  whereat  I  de- 
scended hastiljr  to  earth  again. 

Good  gracious  1 "  I  exclaimed,  springing  to 
the  ground.  "  And  we  are  supposed  to  breakfast 
at  nine  sharp  !    Shan't  I  catch  it !  " 

"Must  you  go  P" 

Mr.  Marston  had  evidently  broken  his  fast 
before  he  came  out. 

*'  Of  courte  I  must.  Why,  I'm  positively  starv- 
ing !  and  aunt  will  be  so  cross  as  it  is." 

".Then  she  won't  be  much  worse  if  you  wait 
just  half-a-minute  to  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
Gurton.  Is  there  a  short  out  through  wese 
fields  P" 

"  To  be  sure  there  is,"  I  said,  hastily ;  "  right 
past  our  house,  and  tbrouj^h  the  little  wood  oe- 
yond.  You  can't  mistake  it  But  the  high  road 
would  be  your  best  way  from  Moor  Lodge." 

"Isn't  this  a  public  road  P  ^-he  inquired,  pausing, 
his  foot  on  the  stile. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  a  right-of-way  through  these 
fields;  but  people  hardly  ever  avail  themselves 
of  it." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  my  best  way,"  he  said, "  even 
from  Moor  Lodge ;  "  which  was  quite  a  mistake, 
as  anyone  who  knew  the  country  could  have  told 
him.  However,  I  hadn't  time  to  explain  all  that 
to  Inm  then,  so  I  merely  nodded  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  said, — 

"  Good-bye !   I  really  must  go  notf.   I  can't 
wait  for  yon,  for  I'm  going  to  run  all  the  way." 
"  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me,  if  you  mus^ 
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leave  a  fellow  so  unceremoniously  P  "  and  be  looked 
at  me  quite  reproachfully. 

I  couldn't  help  laughing. 

^  Perhaps  so  formal  an  encounter  ought  to  con- 
clude formally/'  I  said,  giving  him  my  hand. 
"  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Marston." 

**  Good  morning."  He  raised  his  hat  as  cour- 
teously as  though  I  had  been  Connie  herself;  so 
I  honoured  him  with  a  gracious  bow,  in  careful 
imitation  of  my  cousin's  oest  manner  ;  and  turn- 
ing, ran  home  the  way  I  had  come,  with,  I  flatter 
myself,  quite  the  grace,  if  not  all  the  speed,  of  an 
ostrich. 

I  never  paused  to  smooth  my  hair,  all  tumbled 
though  it  was,  bat  proceeded  straight  to  the 
breakfast  room.  My  aunt,  to  my  surprise,  made 
no  remarks  on  my  tardy  aj^pearance,  for  which 
omission  on  her  part  I  was  indebted  to  a  letter 
that  she  had  just  received  from  my  uncle,  who  was 
travelling  in  Italy.  In  this  letter  he  suggested — 
he  never  ventured  id  do  more  than  suggest — that 
she  and  Connie  should  join  him  there  and  stay 
for  a  few  weeks,  afterwards  returning  home  by 
Paris.  "  If  you  think  it  well  to  bring  Flora,  too, 
he  added, "  I  needn't  tell  the  child  how  glad  I 
shall  be  to  see  her:  but  you  will  know  best  about 
that." 

*'  Of  course  I  do,"  concluded  Aunt  Constance, 
folding  up  the  letter,  while  I  watched  her,  with 
eyes  full  of  eagerness  and  hope.  '*  No  one  but 
your  uncle  would  ever  dream  of  our  taking  a  girl 
out  of  the  schoolroom  abroad  with  us.  xou  are 
a  mere  child  at  present,  my  dear,  and  must  amuse 
yourself  at  home  as  best  you  can.  No  " — ^as  I  was 
about  to  venture  on  a  feeble  expostulation,  worse 
than  useless  though  I  knew  it  would  be — I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  on  that  point  Say  no 
more." 

And  I,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  utter  a 
single  word,  v/as  reduced  to  an  ignominious 
silence,  and  took  refuge  in  my  tea-cup.  Then  my 
aunt  rose  from  the  table,  summoning  Miss  Mills 
to  a  secret  council  on  affairs  of  state  ;  and  I,  seiz- 
ing the  opportunity,  retired  precipitately  to  the 
schoolroom,  and  bemoaned  my  evil  destiny  in 
gloomy  sol'tude,  weeping  copiously  over  the  dingy 
old  horse-hair  sofa — my  contidante  in  many  a 
childish  woe  and  girlish  trouble;  tearing  my 
yellow  hair  in  impotent  wrath,  and  clenching  my 
small  brown  hands  in  deep  despair,  as  I  reflected 
on  all  tlmt  I  had  lost  by  my  aunt's  heartless  de- 
cision. When  poor  old  Mills  came  to  look  for  me 
she  was  received  with  such  bitter  complaints  of 
my  aunt's  selfiRhncss  and  injustice  as  fairly 
terrified  her,  and  for  a  long  time,  all  her  kindly 
little  attempts  to  comfort  me  proved  quite  un- 
availing. Oonnie's  cold,  common-sense  did  more 
for  me  than  all  Miss  Mills's  warm  sympathy. 
"  What  possible  good'can  there  be,"  she  remarked, 
calmly,  **  in  making  such  a  fuss.  Mamma  never 
changes  her  mind,  you  know  that  well  enough ; 
and  though,  of  course,  it  is  unfortunate  for  you 
that  she  has  resolved  to  leave  you  at  home,  she 
has  resolved,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said." 

Ah,  Connie,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  philosophical 
about  other  people's  misfortunes  ?  I  pointed  this 
out  to  her  in  a  few  plain  words,  when  she  gently 
assured  me  that  "she  sympathized  very  much 
with  my  disappointment,  and  was  heartily  sorry 
for  me." 


"  Keep  your  sorrow  for  them  that  want  it*'  I 
responded  not  too  amiably,  burying  my  head 
among  the  hard,  slippery  sofa  cudiions. 

I  thought  you  did,  dear ;  "  was  her  miM 
rejoinder.  "  You  must  allow  yon  look  as  if  yoa 
did ; "  and,  so  saying,  she  left  me  to  my  ovn 
devices.  They  started  the  next  day,  leaving  me 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Mills  to  "  amuse  mjs^  as 
best  I  could." 

I  suppose  my  aunt,  taking  into  consideratioa 
the  magnificent  resources  at  my  disposal  in  the 
most  dead-alive  of  all  dead-alive  country  villages, 
thought  the  prospect  before  me  a  most  inyitioi^ 
one,  out  unluckily  I  couldn't  see  it  in  quite  that 
light.  Moreover  it  rained  unceasingly  for  the  first 
two  days  after  their  departure,  and  poor  Miss 
Mills  had,  to  put  it  bricfiy,  a  bad  time  of  it  On 
the  third  afternoon  it  was  still  raining,  bnt  lee 
heavily ;  so  I  arrayed  myself  in  an  '*  ukter,"  asd 
a  pair  of  thick  and  ancient  boots,  and  8slli<^ 
forth  under  a  large  umbrella  in  search  of  8  little 
distraction,  and — for  the  sake  of  poor  Mills— a 
better  temper. 

It  was  a  very  damp,  unpleasant  world  I  found 
myself  in  as  soon  as  I  had  closed  the  hall-door 
behind  me.  The  air  was  misty  with  moisture,  the 
tress  looked  as  though  their  leaves,  soddened  with 
rain,  were  much  to  heavy  for  them  to  carry,  aod 
as  though  they  limply  expostulated  -all  the  time 
against  oeing  expected  to  do  it ;  the  ground  wu 
soft  and  muddy  where  it  wasn't  under  water  ;  and 
the  flowers  were  draggled  and  dirty.  Altogether, 
the  scene  was  not  an  enlivening  one,  and 
nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  remain  oat 
but  the  depressing  recollections  of  t^e"  still  greater 
dreariness  within  doors. 

I  must  have  a  little  change  before  I  could 
return  to  the  delights  of  dear  old  Mill's  company, 
so  I  set  out  for  a  solitary  ramble,  taking  the  path 
throuffh  the  fields  where  I  had  met  Mr.  Manton 
the  otner  morning. 

How  long  ago  it  all  seemed. 

As  I  approached  the  stile,  I  saw  with  surprise 
that  someone  was  leaning  against  it.  AVho  was 
idiotic  enough  to  dawdle  about  in  damp  fields  like 
that  ?  True,  I  did  it  myself,  but  then  I  had  been 
worried  out  of  my  senses  first,  and  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  bringing  an  umbrella  of  ample 
dimensions  with  me.  But  this  person— Ah,  1 
thought  as  much — Mr.  Marston!  Strong 
conformation  this  of  Connie's  theory  with  regard 
to  him. 

He  was  looking  down  the  lane  as  I  came  np, 
consequently  I  was  only  favoured  with  a  view  ot 
his  back.  The  prospect,  though  good  of  its  kind, 
was  not  sufficiently  varied  to  interest  me  for  man^ 
minutes,  and  the  path  where  I  stood  was  to  ad 
intents  and  purposes  one  vast  puddle,  I  reallj 
couldn't  wait  any  longer  on  the  chance  of  hi^ 
turning  round  and  observing  me  when  be  had 
quite  completed  his  leisurely  survey  of  the  distant 
country ;  so  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  said,  iQ 
accents  "  anything  but  *  sweet  and  low  " — 

Mr.  Marston,  how  long  are  you  going  to  occnpT 
the  whole  path  ?  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  your 
meditations,  but  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
hastily,  and  discovering  me  shivering  in  mr 
puddle.   "  I  really  had  no  idea— Why ,  is  it  von  ' 
staring  at  me  in  most  unjustifiable  astonishment.  . 
"  I  thought  you'd  gone." 


WAS  HE 

I'm  afraid  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought," 
I  returned,  smiling  sweetly.  My  spirits  were 
rising  already  in  hopeful  anticipation  of  a  little 
copyersation  with  somehody  besides  the  worthy 
Mills;  and  now  he  had  somewhat  rallied  from 
the  shock  of  my  sudden  appearance,  Mr.  Marston 
really  looked  rather  pleased  to  see  roe. 

"  I  assure  you  there  was  no  relationship  of  the 
sort,"  he  answered  laughingly;  **I  heard  yon 
had  all  gone  abroad  for  some  weeks,  and  very 
sorry  I  was  to  hear  it,  too ;  though  you  mayn't 
believe  me  when  I  say  so." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  inquired  innocently.  "  There 
are  not  many  nice  families  in  Gurton,  and  I  dare- 
say some  people  like  my  aunt  very  much ;  while 
Cousin  Connie  is  really  not  half  a  bad  girl  if  you 
only  see  her  sometimes.  It  was  very  natural  that 
you  should  be  sorry." 

"  And  how  about  Connie's  cousin  ?  "  he  asked 
mischievously :  "  for  you  know  I  thought  you 
were  gone  away  too  P  " 

"IP  Oh,  I*m  a  '  mere  child  *  only  fit  to  •  amuse 
myself  at  honie '  I "  I  returned  bitterly ;  the  sense 
of  my  unmerited  wrongs  lying  hard  upon  my  sad, 
young  soul.  "Aunt  wouldn't  be  bothered  with 
me." 

My  lot  sounded  so  strange  and  lonely  when  I 
spoke  of  it  to  this  outsider,  that  I  felt  my  eyes 
fill  with  tears  of  tender  self-commiseration. 

Poor  child ! "  he  6aid  kindly ;  "  that  was  hard 
upon  you,  certainly.  Tell  me  all  about  it  But 
come  out  of  that  puddle  first.  How  stupid  of 
me  not  to  see  that  you  were  standing  in  the  water 
all  this  time.  Now  you'll  catch  cold  or  some- 
thing dreadful,  and  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

•*  It  wouldn't  be  your  fault  if  I  did,  I  remarked, 
carelessly.  "And  I  never  catch  cold.  Don't 
bother  about  me,  please." 

•*  Well,  do  let  me  help  you  on  to  the  stile ; — 
that's  about  the  driest  place  I  can  see  within 
reach— and  tell  me  how  it  is  you  have  been  left 
at  home.  Do  you  know,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  find 
it  very  hard  to  condole  with  you  properly  under 
the  circumstances.'' 

"  What  circumstances  P  "  I  inquired,  establish- 
ing myself  as  comfortably  as  I  «ould  on  the  wet 
slippery  stile. 

**  Existing  circumstances,"  he  retorted,  with  a 
smile.  " '  Circumstances,'  as  Mr.  Micawbcr  says, 
•  over  which  we  have  no  control.'  " 

**I  wish  we  had  a  little  control  over  the 
weather/'  I  said ;  "  this  incessant  rain  is  a  cir- 
cumstance I  don't  admire  at  all." 

'*  I  fear  it  is  very  wretched  for  you ; "  he  an- 
swered. "  Is  that  stile  very  damp  ? "  looking 
anxiously  at  the  little  streams  of  water  that  were 
oozing  perpetually  out  of  the  sodden  posts. 

"  ludeed,  it*8  not  at  all  bad,"  i.  cheerfully 
assured  him.  "But  won't  you  come  up,  tooP 
There's  plenty  of  room,  aud  it  is  very  wet  where 
you  are  standing." 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,  thanks?"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. "  Don't  trouble  yourself  on  my  accouut,  but 
tell  me  about  your  troubles." 

"  It's  a  long  story,"*  I  informed  him,  with  great 
self-denial,  for  I  was  longing  to  pour  my  woes 
into  his  sympathizing  ear.  *'  It  will  oiily  bore 
you." 

"  Tell  me  the  whole  of  it,"  he  said,  heroically ; 
adding  with  the  rash  confidence  of  iguorance,  "  I 
assure  you  it  will  not  bore  me." 
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So  I  told  him  the  whole,  weary  story,  just  as  it 
had  happened ;  while  the  rain  pattered  a  monoto- 
nous accompaniment  upon  my  umbrella,  and 
danced  derisively  in  the  puddles  around  us.  He 
listened  with  a  sympathetic  interest  deeply  grati- 
fying to  my  wounaed  spirit,  only  interrupting 
me  when  I  told  him  how  I  had  "hidden  in  the 
schoolroom  and  howled,"  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
with  a  sudden  ejaculation  that  I  couldn't  quite 
catch,  but  I  fancy  it  had  some  relation  to  my 
aunt's  prospects  in  a  future  state:  that  it  was 
not  prompted  by  a  Mndly  .interest  in  that  lady, 
I  gathered  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  stifle  the  said  ejaculation,  substi- 
tuting for  it  the  words, "  Poor  little  soul !  "  which, 
though  perfectly  harmless  and  proper,  certainly 
did  not  refer  to  my  aunt!  Moreover,  at  my 
familiar  mention  of  "  dear  old  Mills's  "  name,  he 
stopped  me  to  inquire,  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  my  story,  who  "Mills"  might  beP  "Is 
he  a  doer?  "  he  asked  anxiously ;  "  or  whatP  " 
At  which  I  relapsed  into  peals  of  laughter. 

"  She's  .only  an  old  lady,"  I  gasped,  as  soon  as 
I  was  able  to  speak  at  all.  "  The  dearest  old 
thing  in  the  world,  and  my  governess.  I'll  show 
her  to  you  some  day,  and  then  you'll  see  the 
absurdity  of  asking  if  she  was  a  dog.  A  dog ! 
Poor  old  MiUs!" 

**  I  see  it  now,"  he  said,  latching  too.  "  But  I 
shall  be  delighted  if  you  will  introduce  me  to  the 
lady,  and  so  give  me  an  oppportuuity  of  apologiz- 
ing to  her  for  my  mistake,  you  must  admit  it  was 
a  natural  one.  But  now  go  on,  and  tell  me  the 
rest  of  your  story ;  "  he  added,  with  the  rather 
masterful  manner  that  appeared  to  be  natural  to 
him ;  and  1  meekly  obeyed. 

"  So  you  see,"  I  concluded,  when  all  had  been 
told,  "  I'm  too  young  to  dp  anything  but  amuse 
myself  at  home,  with  poor  Mills  for  ever  clucking, 
.clucking  after  me,  just  for  all  the  world  like  a* 
hen  with  one  chick.  Isn't  it  too  absurd  at  my 
ageP" 

*•  Where  is  Miss  Mills  now  P  "  he  inquired, 
somewhat  irrelevantly  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

"  Asleep  by  the  school-room  fire,  probably.  She 
generally  sleeps  all  the  afternoon,  except  when 
I'm  having  my  music-lesson." 

"  Then  for  this  hour  at  any  rate  you  are  usua]ly 
free  from  her  *  clucking,* "  he  said,  with  a  look  of. 
considerable  amusement. 

"  Oh,  of  course  she  can't  be  always  at  it !  But 
to  treat  me  like  a  child  at  my  age !  It's  simply 
ridiculous." 

*'Let  me  see;  what  is  your  ageP"  he  said, 
thoughtfully.  "  Seventeen  is  it  not  ?  Yes,  that 
is  a  good  age,  certainly.  But  you  know,  child," 
with  a  mischievous  look  out  of  the  dark-brown 
eyes  with  which  he  was  steadily  regarding  me, 
"  you  don't  look  so  old.  I'm  sorry  for  yoii,  but 
you  don't  indeed." 

"  How  horrid  of  you,"  I  exclaimed,  springing  to 
the  ground  in  m3'  anger  and  mortification  ;  "  How 
unkind  and  horrid  of  you  to  say  such  things. 
I  told  jon  all  my  bothers,  for  I  thought  you  were 
sorry  for  me,  and  would  be  nice  about  it :  and 
then  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way.  I'll  never  tell 
you  any  tiling  again ;  never !  "  and  I .  turned,  and 
began  to  walk  rapidly  through  the  puddles  in  the 
direction  of  the  Grange.  He  was  at  my  side  in  a 
moment.  "  What  have  I  said  P  "  he  asked,  look- 
ing, as  well  he  might,  utterly  perplexed.   "  I'm 
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awfully  soriTy  ^batever  it  was.  Do  forgive  a 
fellow,  Miss  Spencer,  you  know  I  wouldn't  offend 
you  for  the  world." 

He  looked  bo  handsome  as  he  stood  there,  all 
wet  and  muddy;  and  he  spoke  so  eamestlv — 
calling  me  "  Miss  Spencer,"  too,  just  as  if  I  had 
been  Connie — that  I  felt  my  purpose  die  within  me. 

"  Tou  said  I  didn't  look  so  old  as  seventeen; "  I 
spoke  severely,  to  hide  the  mitigation  of  my  wrath. 

"  Did'I  P"  he  exclaimed.  "  How  could  I  make 
such  an  absurd  assertion  P  It  must  have  been  in 
chaff.  Why,  now  I  have  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  you  " — of  which'  opportunity  he  certainly 
availed  himself.  "  You  really  look,  you  know — 
yes,  you  look  awfully  old ! " 

Alter  that  I  could  say  no  more,  and  durins  the 
next  twenty  minutes  or  so  we  walked  up  and  down 
the  path,  conversiog  affably  on  a  great  variety  of 
su'bjects. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  faint,  watery  gleam 
of  sunlight  ever  and  anon  brightened  the  damp 
country.  "  We  shall  have  a  fine  day  to-morrow, 
said  Marston,  as  we  paused  to  admire  the  im- 
proved aspect  of  affairs :  and,  as  he*  spoke,  the 
evening  sun  came  boldly  out  from  behind  the 
clouds,  and  poured  over  field,  and  wood,  and  pur- 
ple hill  such  a  flood  of  dazzling  light  as  is  never 
seen  except  when  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
after  torrents  of  rain.  Theii  it  deluges  the  earth 
with  golden  glory,  and  almost  compensates  us  for 
all  that  other  deluge  that  has  gone  before.  At 
least,  so  it  seems  to  us  looking  back,  in  the  clear 
light  of  the  present,  to  those  dark  cloudy  days 
that  are  past. 

Something  of  this  was  in  my  mind  as  I  stood 
with  Mr.  Mars  ton  in  the  mud  that  evening,  and 
thought  on  my  dark  depression  during  the  past 
three  days.  Not  that  any  very  brightening  in- 
fluence had  since  shone  upon  my  life,  that  I  was 
aware  of,  but  somehow  it  was  impossible  to  feel  so 
very  doleful  while  looking  at  sucn  a  sunset,  and  I 
was  presently  moved  in  the  spirit  to  confide  to  my 
(no  doubt)  deeply  interested  companion  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  I  was  feeling  ever  so 
^nuch  more  cheei^ul  than  when  I  came  out." 

"Are  youP"  he  said,  heartily.  "That's  all 
right  I  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I'm  afraid  it 
must  be  very  slow  for  you  just  now.  If  only  my 
mother  had  been  at  home  Pd  have  got  her  to  ask 
'  you  to  come  and  see  us  sometimes,  but  unfortu- 
nately she's  away  on  a  visit  to  an  old  friend.  Its 
confoundedly  unlucky  I  "  In  which  sentiment  I 
heartily  concurred. 

'*  Then  jou  are  left  all  alone,  too  ?  '*  I  said 
eympathetically. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile.  "  All  alone, 
I  haven't  even  a  '  dear  old  Mills '  to  look  after 
me.  We  are  two  unfortunate  young  people 
cruelly  deserted  by  our  respective  families :  let 
us  do  our  best  to  console  one  another.  What  do 
you  say  ?  [' 

"All  rights"  was  my  brief  and  emphatic  re- 
joinder. What  else  could  I  say  to  so  touching  an 
appeal  P 

On  saving  good-bye  to  Mr.  Marston  that  even- 
ing it  felt  quite  like  parting  from  an  old  friend — 
as  if  Miss  Mills  was  about  to  set  forth  on  a  long 
voya^re  to  the  other  end  of  nowhere,  and  I  was 
biddmg  her  farewell  on  the  pier. 

Quite  the  same  P 

Yes,  quite  I 

{To  he  continued.) 
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AYLIdEB  did  not  stay  longer,  but  hurried  away 
on  his  quest  First  to  the  Deanery  to  st«t« 
something  of  the  occurrence  there.  As  it  happened, 
the  Dean  had  not  retired ;  he  was  greatly  con- 
cerned, and  ringing  for  the  footman,  tne  trio  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cathedral. 

With  Aylmer  the  Dean  thought  that  it  was  a 
cruel  trick.  The  footman,  not  a  orave  yomig  man, 
was  content  to  follow  in  the  rear.  The  small 
lantern  the  Dean  himself  carried  had  a  puny  and 
Will-o'-the-wisp  efEect  that  did  not  go  ^  to 
reassure  James. 

As  Aylmer  suspected,  the  door  opening  on  the 
loft  was  found  to  be  fast.  The  Dean  looked 
round  for  his  man.  James  was  so  close  the 
Dean  nearly  trod  upon  the  timid  fellow's  toes. 
James  was  seut  off  to  the  sacristan's  house  for 
his  key.  If  he  could  make  nothing  of  the 
sacristan,  he  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Pulsford's  lodg- 
ings. They  heard  James's  hurried  feet,  and  the 
Dean  turned  to  Aylmer  with  a  light  laugh. 

*'  I  think  my  footman  has  not  a  tctt  good 
heart!" 

"No,"  said  Aylmer;  "he  contrives  to  be  doee 
at  our  heels,  and  he  is  expeditious  getting  out  of 
the  cathedral" 

The  few  remarks  that  followed  were  rather 
forced.  The  Dean  was  somewhat  changeable  ia 
his  mood ;  he  was  now  inclined  to  be  incrednlous ; 
and  Aylmer,  now  that  all  "was  still,  was  somewhat 
afraid  of  looking  ibolish,  for  should  the  delinquent 
have  escaped,  .or  the  prisoner  have  extricated  bis- 
self,  his  story  would  perhaps  be  met  with  some 
impatience,  if  not  derision.  But  while  they  were 
standing  there,  the  light  from  the  small  lantern 
illuminating  a  circular .  patch  of  the  pavement 
before  them,  it  became  clear  to  both  that  some  one 
was  pacine  about  up  above ;  then  fihey  heard  what 
sounded  like  footfalls  on  the  stone  stairs,  and  the 
door  was  hammered  at  impatiently. 

"  Some  one  is  fastened  in,  that  is  certain,"  said 
the  Dean,  roused  again.  ''Who  is  there P* 
shouted  he. 

There  were  confused  sounds  in  return,  bat  no 
intelligible  reply. 

•  "  Who  can  it  be  P"  asked  the  Dean  of  Aylmer. 
'*Not  Mr.  PulsfordP — he  would  have  answered 
me.   Mr.  Pulsford ! "  shouted  the  Dean. 

There  came  no  answer,  only  a  sound  of  feet 
trampiuff  upward. 

Surdy  he  must  be  there  from  choice,"  said  the 
Dean,  puzzled;  "anv  sane  man  would  reply. 
You  see,"  continued  tne  Dean  in  an  explanatory 
way,  "we  have  left  certain  doors  open  for  ths 
convenience  of  my  family  and  friends  for  I  may 
say  years,  and  nothing  has  occurred  before.  I  tup 
glad  you  came  direct  to  me.  That  man  is  a  long 
time." 

ShortljT  James  appeared,  and  in  a  low  startled 
voice  whispered  that  the  sacristan  had  to  be 
roused,  and  that  he  would  be  there  presently. 
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I  expected  as  muoh/'  said  the  Dean;  "  he 
has  sent  as  the  key." 

Jamea  was  not  at  all  comfortable  with  the  ad- 
venture. His  very  errand  to  the  sacristan's  honse, 
past  the  old  gravestones  and  monuments,  added 
to  his  vague  alarm.  Now,  when  the  key  was 
inserted,  James  inwardly  regretted  taking  up  the 
lantern  which  the  Dean  had  deposited  on  the  nags, 
for  it  necessitated  his  advance  forward  at  the  head 
of  the  exploring  party.  The  man's  face  was  such 
a  picture  of  reluctance  and  dismay  that  Aylmer, 
happening  to  gain  a  view  of  it,  laughed  outright 
and  took  the  lantern  out  of  the  man's  nowise 
tenacious  hand.  I'he  Dean  looked  at  his  man 
somewhat  critically,  out  o£  his  eye  stealing  an 
amused  glance  at  Aylmer. 
«    "  Are  you  afraid,  James  P  "  asked  the  Dean. 

But  James  was  not  composed  enough  to  reply 
aodibly,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  find  the  sacristan 
at  his  hack.  James  had  OEirried  to  him  some  wild 
etory,  and  the  sacristan,  tumbling  into  his  clothes 
harriedly,  had  come  to  witness  the  upshot. 

Some  one  is  in  the  choir,  Baxter.  A  lady 
coming  through  has  been  frightened." 

"  Why,  it's  that  daft  fellow,  sir,  for  sure,"  said 
the  sacristan,  with  an  inspiration.  "  He's  always 
about.  Mr.  Pulstbrd  sometimes  has  him  to  blow. 
He  and  Miss*  Devensey  were  here  this  afternoon^ 
and  then  they  came  again  at  night,  but  how  they 
have  gone  down  'ithont  seeing  him  is  a  capi)er. 
1*11  soon  find  him,''  said  the  sacristan  plunging 
into  the  darkness  James  feared.  Without 
apology  the  sacristan  pushed  himnelf  past  the 
Dean  and  Aylmer,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  half- 
witted fellow's  shoulder. 

"  Come  along,  Stephen  ;  youll  have  to  give  up 
prowling  round  here  a-frightening  folks.  Come 
along  wi*  thee  I " 

Stephen  was  somewhat  frightened  at  the  glare 
of  faces'.  He  pulled  a  forelock  of  hair  and  looked 
abjectly  helpless  at  them  all 

**  A'  couldn't  mak'  noan  on  'em  hear,  they  was 
all  so  deeaf !  "  whined  be,  finding  his  voice. 

"  Stephen,  get  you  gone  home,  and  don't  you 
talk  atore  your  betters,"  said  the  sacristan 
authoritatively. 

•*  Well,"  said  the  Dean,  relieved,  "  all's  well 
that  ends  well.  It  is  more  satisfactory  getting 
to  the  root  of  the  affair.  All  sorts  of  wild  stories 
would  have  got  about.  But  we  must  not  have 
this  talked  about,  you  hear — ^Baxter — James. 
Mr.  Fulsford  must  be  spoken  to,  he  must  see  that 
his  man  is  out  of  the  loft  for  the  future.  We 
must  have  no  more  ladies  half-frightened  out  of 
their  wits.'* 

'*  I  must  go  down  to  Lady  Mary  Footitt's  and 
tell  them  who  was  the  horrible  gnome." 

*•  Yes,  if  you  will,"  said  the  Dean,  "  it  will  be 
better.  Tell  Miss  Heron  how  sorrv  I  am  she 
should  have  been  so  frightened.  She  ought  to 
have  been  accompanied  home.  I  don't  know  why 
she  could  not  have  stayed  the  night  at  the 
Deanery.  I  must  talk  to  Mrs.  Fomiret  There 
must  have  been  some  oversight.  If  I  had  but 
known  

The  Dean  checked  himself,  he  felt  he  must  not 
bring  Mrs.  Pomfret  forward  for  criticism.  Beally> 
the  Dean  never  did  run  counter  to  his  wife ;  if 
he  had  an  opinion,  he  kept  it  to  himself. 

"  Baxter,"  cried  the  Dean,  are  you  going  to 
see  this  poor  fellow  home  P  some  one  most.  If  you 


axe  not  at  liberty,  Jiimes  shall  go  with  him-^ 
that  is,"  said  the  Dean  slyly,  James  is  not 
afraid  of  him." 

To  Aylmer's  surprise,  Lady  Mary  herself  was 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  drawing  room.  The 
old  lady  had  not  eone  to  sleep  as  Davison  sup- 
posed, her  ears  had  oeen  alert.  She  had  detected 
signs  of  something  unusual,  and  had  come  down. 
Her  attitude  now  was  keenly  expectant. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Aylmer.  Hum!— How 
about  all  this  to-do  P  Have  you  discovered  the 
ghost  or  goblin  and  thrashed  him  within  an  inch 
of  his  life?" 

Ko,  Lady  Mary ;  I  have  laid  hands  violently  on 
no  man." 

Edith  Heron,  though  a  little  agitated,  could  now 
smile.  "  I  can  see  by  Mr.  Aylmer's  face  tbat  I 
have  frightened  myself  with  my  own  foolish 
fancies,"  said  she. 

**No;  it  certainly  was  enough  to  terrify  any 
one,"  Aylmer  maintained.  "We  will  not  have  it 
you  had  no  grounds  for  alarm,"  and  Aylmer 
entered  int^  an  explanation. 

Edith  Heron  could  laugh  now,  but  Lady  Mary 
was  a  little  haughty  and  imperious :  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  she  declared. 

They  ought  not  to  allow  that  cracked  fellow 
in  there  at  all,"  Lady  Mary  spoke  out  wrathfnlly, 
•*  he  will  be  gutting  the  place,  setting  fire  to  it,  as 
another  madman  did  once  to  a  cathedral — I 
remember  hearing  of  it.  It  is  no  use  laughing 'it 
away  ;  such  things  have  been  done.  Something 
dreadful  will  happen.  I  shall  talk  to  Mr.  Dean. 
I  shall  have  a  crow  to  pick  with  Mr.  Fulsford— 
oh  yes,  I  shall,  Edith.  Why  didn't  he  see  that 
numskull  was  safely  outside  —  and  Cicely 
Devensejr — why  should  she  be  there  at  night  P  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  a  proper  thing,  and  I  shall  tell 
old  Devensey  what  I  think—" 

**  No,  an n ty ,  you  musn't  do  that,' '  pleaded  Edith, 
in  great  tribulation. 

Lady  Mary  shook  her  head ;  if  somewhat  less 
resolute  in  her  intention,  she  was  not  disabused  of 
the  idea  that  Cicely  Devensey  was  acting  most 
improperly  or  thoughtlessly,  or  she  was  Janus- 
faced.  Aylmer  saw  what  the  great  element  of 
disturbance  was ;  the  old  lady  was  fearful  of  her 
niece'a  lover  becoming  lax  and  inattentive.  In 
fine.  Lady  Mary  feared  Edith  would  lose  her  lover 
and  Cicely  Devensey  gain  him. 

"It  would  be  no  great  loss,  upon  my  honour," 
thought  Aylmer,  sarcastically. 

"  May  I  call  in  the  morning,  Miss  Heron  P  "  he 
asked,  after  receiving  a  most  gracious  "good 
night"  from  Ladv  Mary.  "I  shall  learn  then 
what  sort  of  a  night  you  have  had." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  get  some  sleep  now,"  said  she, 
with  downcast  eyes.  "  I  am  sure  we  are  nothing 
but  trouble  to  yon.'* 

•  Oh,  but  I  will  call.  /  shall  be  more  satis- 
fied." 

Was  there  something  in  the  grasp  of  Aylmer*8 
hand  beyond  mere  cordiality.  Edith  herself  was 
wondering. 


OHAFTSR  XVI. 

IN  A  GAKDEX. 

Atlheb  felt  himself  on  tentative  ground,  dubions 
of  advancing.  The  axiom  that  aU  is  fair  in  love 
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or  war  needs  certain  premises.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  late  hour  he  had  departed  from  Lady  Mary 
Footitt's  house,  also  the  incidental  fisktigae  and 
excitement  of  the  previous  night,  he  judged  it 
expedient,  to  defer  his  call  until  a  late  nonr.  It 
was  noon  when  he  left  his  house  for  the  Close. 
He  sent  in  his  card  and  great  was  his  disappoint- 
ment to  find  apparently  on]y  Lady  Mary  Footitt 
at  home.  Laay  Mary  was  less  brusque  with  him 
than  of  yore,  treating'  him  with  more  deference, 
showing  signs  of  a  oetter  regard  for  him.  He 
thought  these  indications  of  Lady  Mary  over- 
coming her  old  prejudices.  Aylmer  had  spent 
some  little  time  over  his  toilet,  he  began  to 
realize  there  really  was  something  immoral  in 
evincing  Bohemianism.  Inquiries  afler  Miss 
Heron's  health  and  nerves  were  met  by  Lady 
Mary  most  graciously.  She  even  went  so  far  as 
to  express  gratitude  for  his  succour  in  times  of 
real  need. 

"  Indeed,  Mr  Aylmer,"  said  she,  "  you  seem  to 
cope  to  our  relief  always  in  the  right  nick  of 
time,"  and  she  removed  Aylmer*s  disappointment 
by  adding,  Edith  is  m  the  garden ;  I  will  call 
her  in,  or  at  least  Davison  shall.  She  said  she 
would  go  sit  under  the  old  apple  tree :  it  is  onr 
summer  house,  you  know, — the  air-  is  quite  mild 
and  summery  to-day,  or  she  ought  not  to  be  sit- 
ting there." 

"  I  will  go  to  her,  if  you  will  permit  me,"  said 
Aylmer  slowly,  hiding  his  eagerness. 

Old  Lady  Mary  was  not  slow-witted.  She 
looked  at  her  caller  for  a  moment,  as  if  dimly 
suspecting  him  of  some  sinister  design.  Then, 
feehng  that  she  ought  to  continue  the  role  of 
tolerance,  gave  way., 

•*  Very  well,  Mr.  Aylmer.  You  are  a  man  bent 
on  putting  yourself  to  the  greatest  trouble.  I 
think  we  shall  never  get  out  of  your  debt*' 

"  I  trust  not.  Lady  Mary,"  said  he,  with  a  smile. 
'*  I  shall  only  be  too  well  repaid  if  I  have  gained 
friendly  dispositions." 

The  crafty  old  lady  nevertheless  toddled  up  the 
staircase  ii  view  Aylmer  from  a  convenient 
window.  She  wished  to  witness  his  conduct  in 
the  garden.  The  old  lady  was  very  suspicious. 
What  did  the  faultless n ess  of  his  dress  meanP 
She  could  not  allow  any  duplicity ;  Mr.  Pulsford 
had  received  encouragement,  he  had  been  in- 
quired about  and  his  antecedents  deemed  satis- 
factory. She  could  not  have  one  man  made 
miserable  by  another  6pringiu|r  up  late  in  the 
day.  Moreover  she  had  not  entirely  overcome  her 
grudge  against  the  perversity  and  mental  obli- 
quity of  Aubrey  Aylmer,  the  parent  of  this  young 
man.  Like  father,  like  son,  she  reasoned:  the 
slip  must  have  the  same  tendencies  as  the  tree. 

Bnt  Lady  Mary  could  see  nothing  in  his. 
greeting  beyond  the  politeness  and  address  of  a 
gentleman  to  a  lady.  She  certainly  could  not 
hear  what  was  said,  only  she  noticed  that  Edith 
tendered  her  hand  without  any  reluctance,  look- 
ing up  with  a  clear  smiling  countenance,  un- 
solicited—Lady Mary  believed — making  room  for 
him  to  sit  beside  her  upon  the  garden  chair. 

"  She  is  quite  at  her  ease  with  him,"  muttered 
Lady  Mary  sott'o  voce,  "  I  can  have  no  trifling." 

Perhaps  it  was  forced  upon  Lady  Mary  fliat 
there  is  a  natural  affinity  in  some  natures,  that 
Aylroer  and  Edith  were  much  more  suited  to 
each  other  than  the  organist  and  Edith.  Lady 


Mary  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  penon 
most  criticised  by  her — Cicely  Devensey— W 
somehow  been  introduced  into  the  garden  patt/s 
catLserie. 

"I  met  Miss  Devensey,"  said  Aylmer;  "she 
acknowledged  being  at  the  minster  that  eming 
with  Mr.  Pulsford.  It  seems  she  already  knowi 
about  your  fright." 

"  I  think  every  one  will  know,"  returned  Editb, 
desperately. 

"  You  see,  neither  the  Dean  nor  I  could  compel 
those  fellows  to  secrecy — 1  mean  old  Baxter  and 
the  footman." 

*'  It  has  come  to  her  through  the  Dean.  The 
Dean  has  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Pob- 
lord  about  seeing  that  half-witted  fellow  oat  of 

the  minster  "  Edith  hesitated,  lowering  her 

eyes.  Mr.  Pulsford  was  here  quite  early,  he  did 
not  stay  long — we  had  not  breakfasted.  He  uid 
he  was  sorry  for  the  occurrence,  and  he  woald  Uke 
care  it  should  not  happen  again.  Of  courae,  if  I 
had  thought — however  I  did  not  know  the  organ- 
blower  was  a  poor  demented  fellow.  He  cannot 
have  acted  in  that  capacity  long." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Aylmer.  **  Hare 
you  had  Miss.  Devensey?"  he  asked  with 
emphasis. 

"  No,  I  am  expecting  her." 

"  I  hope  she  will  not  come,"  said  Aylmer 
blantly. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Aylmer  ? "  asked  she,  raisinj^  her 
eyes  demurely,  she  wished  to  affect  surprise,  all 
the  time  she  was  smiling  to  herself. 

"I  don't  think  she  would  do  you  any  good," 
said  he,  "  she  is  tuo  offhand.  Yon  are  looking 
pale  this  morning,  although  I  think  you  have 
quite  recovered  yourself." 

•*  I  must  confess  I  slept  lightly ;  your  kindness 
coming  ,  back  quite  dispelled  any  fearfulness  I 
might  have  retained.  But  now  and  agaia  in  the 
night  I  could  not  help  thinking  over  it  Indeed, 
my  sensations  in  the  cathedral  were  at  one  time 
horrible." 

"  Pray  do  not  recall  them,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
much  better  if  Cice — 'Miss  Devensey  does  not 
come.  I  am  afraid  she  would  wish  to  cross- 
examine  you." 

"  Rather  laugh  at  me  for  having  such  weak 
nerves,"  laughed  Edith;  "but  panlon  me  for 
interrupting." 

"  Really,  you  have  anticipated  me." 

Aylmer  mentally  resolved  to  stop  Cicely  Deren- 
sey  from  coming. 

**I  did  not  think  you  would  think  sa  I 
thought  you  would  think  Cicely  would  wish  for  a 
complete  and  veracious  narrative.  Poor  Cicely, 
she  dearly  loves  to  get  at  the  foundation  of  every- 
thing. But  I  know  she  will  have  quite  a  tinn 
opinion  of  what  she  herself  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances.  Honestly,  1  believe  she 
would  have  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  better 
than  L" 

I*  I  don't  know,"  said  Aylmer  doubtfully  ;**  I 
think  you  exhibited  much  presence  of  mind.  I 
must  confess  I  felt  a  chill  myself  when  I  beard 
the  fellow's  voice." 

"  Then  men  are  afraid  sometimes?  "  said  £iiith. 
with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  yes,  they  are,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it: 
they  are  quite  timid  sometimes.    1  always 
that  I  dare  where  any  other  man  would  attempt 
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Who  dareR  do  more  is  none.* " 

"  Happy  is  the  inference,"  smiled  he  apprecia- 
tively. *'Bnt  anything  that  approaches  the 
supernatural  exercises  a  peculiar  supremacy  over 
the  human  mind.  The  most  intelligent  are  often 
the  most  nervous.  An  illiterate  being  accepts 
ghosts  and  goblins  as  part  of  his  creed ;  an  intelli- 
gent man  has  had  his  natural  feam  eliminated  by 
progressive  evolution,  shall  we  say,  but  he  thinks, 
or  rather  over  his  confidence  in  a  moment  of  trial 
eomes  the  supposition,  if  this  or  that  after  all 
should  have  some  truth  in  it.  Oh,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  to  ^ou,  that  men,  myself  among 
the  number,  have* timorousn ess,  diffidence." 

"I  quite  understand  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Aylmer,"  said  Edith  flruileleBsly. 

•*I  know  you  will.  From  boyhood  I  have 
always  been  terrible  for  hanging  back.  I  have 
often  thought  I  owe  it  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
and  my  father  lived,  hermeticalljr  you  know,  as  if 
we  were  in  one  of  those  sealed  tms,  no  air  to  get 
in.  My  father  was  the  dearest  companion,  but  for 
all  that  our  closed-in  life  was  not  good  for  me,  I 
believe  now.  It  tended  to  make  me  desperately 
reticent  awa^r  from  him.  He  used  to  say  that 
'when  I  came  in  contact  with  the  world  my  angu- 
larities would  all  get  rubbed  off— I  think  I  have 
them  yet,"  he  added  with  a  low  laugh. 

"  Possibly  you  brood  over  them,"  said  she  shyly, 
"  as  you  suggest  I  am  likely  to  do  over  my  last 
night  s  adventure." 

Perhaps  I  do  at  times,"  admitted  Aylmer, 
''still  I  am  not  a  misanthrope,  I  have  other 
things  to  think  about;  I  have  not  the  time  to 
think  and  pose  as  a  Diogenes.  When  I  am 
gloomy,  it  is  when  I  am  not  occupied,  perhaps 
after  stress  of  work,  when  I  have  not  seen  a  cheer- 
ful face  for  a  day  or  two." 

*'  I  hear  there  has  been  much  sickness." 

"Yes;  but  a  pleasanter  way  of  thinking  has 
compassed  me  about.  I  seem  to  have  made  a  few 
friends,  if  I  might  number  yourself  among 
themP" 

"  Oh  yes,"  assented  she. 

"  Yes,  to  speak  honestly,"  said  he,  bravely,  "  I 
have  often  wished  to  count  you  among  my  friends ; 
nay,  go  further  *' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  he  could  perceive  her 
bosom  rising  and  falling  with  suppressed  emotion, 
her  eyes  no  longer  meeting  his  with  the  clear  calm 
attention  of  an  interested  auditor. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Heron,  I  have  perhaps  startled 
you;  still,  if  it  would  not  excite  you  unduly,  I 
would  prefer  to  go  on." 

She  did  not  reply  nor  look  up  just  then.  He 
was  not  despondent  because  of  that,  he  did  not 
expect  her  to  reply.  If  he  had  felt  it  a  forlorn  hope, 
that  she  was  doomed  to  failure,  disap|x>intment, 
annihilation,  he  would  have  believed  it  best  to 
make  a  stand. 

**  Have  I  not  known  you  from  your  childhood," 
said  he  tenderly,  "  and  yet  mv  knowledge  of  you 
has  been  confined  to  a  simple  estimate  of  your  * 
character  and  temperament.  I  now  know  that  I 
was  correct  in  my  judgment,  that  you  are  affec- 
tionate and  true  and  loyal,  that  you  would  not 
shrink  from  any  sacrifice  requii^  of  yon,  no 
matter  at  what  personal  cost  to  yonrseU.  1  have 
looked  at  you  furtively,  I  may  confess  now  (this 
she  well  knew),  and  hungered  for  a  word  from  you. 
I  did  not  know  the  tone  of  your  voice — I  have 


not  erred  in  my  faith,  that  it  must  be  sweet  and 
tender.  Shall  I  tell  you  that  in  my  eyes  you 
have  during  all  my  life  been  the  one  perfect 

woman  ' 

•*Not  perfect,"  she  intermpted  him  with  a 
trembling  voice. 

Has  not  your  conduct  proved  it?  Your  good- 
ness towards  Lady  Mary  P 

"Consider  what  she  has  done  for  me,  the 
sacrifices  she  has  made,"  demurred  she,  her  voice 
low  as  if  in  a  dream. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  assented  he,  but  with  some  show 
of  obstinacy.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  scan- 
ning the  fair  face,  unable  to  see  the  eyes  hidden 
under  their  long  fringes.  Lady  Mary  beholding 
them  was  not  comforted :  was  ever  such  a  pair  of 
dreamers?  At  last  he  fonnd  his  voice  again; 
"  How  few  would  have  relinquished  what  you 
have.  They  would  have  gone  their  own  way, 
disposed  to  help,  but  still  determined  not  to  give 
up  their  own  chances  of  advancement,  to  live 

with  her,  so  few  but  I  will  not  go  on  with  that. 

I  am  convinced  of  your  goodness  and  kindness. 
Even  the  house  became  sanctified  to  me  because 
you  lived  in  It.  As  I  looked  furtively  at  you,  so  I 
looked  furtively  at  the  old  house.  The  window,  I 
knew  it  well;  each  tree  and  figure  on  that  piece  of 
old  china  indelibly  imprinted  upon  my  mind,  the 
dim  outlines  of  the  furniture.  It  was  an  im- 
pertinence on  my  part — sometimes  you  wore  near 
the  window— I  then  felt  ashamed  of  my  rudeness, 
but  I  was  always  attracted  by  your  eyes  to  look 
again.  I  know  Lady  Mary  has  a  desperate 
opinion  of  me,  I  inherit  a  legacy  of  suspicion. 
How  I  used  to  wish  I  had  some  plea  for  an  intro- 
duction, but  I  would  not  take  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  unless  I  was  satisfied  with  it 
myself.  Perhaps  I  am  not  quite  clear — Dick 
Devensey,  that  dear  fellow,  always  seemed  as 
if  he  suspected  me.  He  would  sometimes 
say  he  was  coming  here,  his  sister  Cicely  was 
here,  I  might  accompany  him.  He  would 
intrc^uce  me.  No,  this  was  not  legitimate;  I 
should  enter  the  house  an  intruder.  It  became 
a  hopeless  passion  with  me:  I  felt  I  must  be 
content  if  I  saw  you  happy.  I  confessed  to  my- 
self that  I  was  but  a  faineant,  that  1  was  not 
worthy  of  you;  the  prize  must  slip  from  me 
because  I  had  not  the  courage,  the  aavoir  /aire — 
Have  you  read  the  little  story?  " 

She  simply  inclined  her  head 

**  But  then  I  had  not  quite  entered  into  such  a 
psychological  analysis  of  myself." 

He  continued  silent  for  a  few  moments,  but  he 
had  unconsciously  taken  her  hand.  It  lay  in  his 
without  any  attempt  at  withdrawal,  yet  somehow 
he  felt  it  was  there  on  half  terms.  She  had  some 
pity  for  him,  she  allowed  it  to  remain  on  suffer- 
ance. Why  had  he  not  disregarded  all  social 
etiquette,  come  to  her,  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  ? 

'*  Edith,!'  he  continued,  **  for  once  allow  me  to 
sink  conventional  usage,  to  hear  myself  address 
you  by  the  name  which  in  my  dreams  has  re- 
echoed, its  sweet  burthen.  Edith,  if  a  time  comes 
when  you  are  in  trouble  or  perplexity,  will  you 
look  to  me  ?  Heaven  knows,  I  do  trust  you  may 
have  no  occasion  to  demand  my  services ;  you 
have  had  your  share  of  troubles,  I  know.  Do  I 
distress  you  ?  I  have  distressed  you  ?  "  said  he 
with  self-accusation,  **  your  gentle  eyes  are  moist, 
1  know  you  have  a  sympathetic  heart.  Perhaps 
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I  had  better  leave  yon.  I  am  cotne  too  late  in  the 
day.  I  had  not  a  right  or  any  excuse  to  eay  what 
I  have  said.  Bnt  I  felt  I  could  tell  yon  this  now, 
I  could  not  talk  to  you  later.  If  I  could  hear  you 
say  I  have  gained  something  of  your  confidence — 
that  yon  will  rely  upon  me — if  I  cannot  hope  for 
any  other  privilege. 

**  I  have  not  heard  you  unmoved,  Mr.  Aylmer," 
she  replied.  **  I  am  afraid  that  much  in  the  life 
that  lies  before  me  will  not  be  all  that  I  conld 
desire.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  a  life  that  will  be 
much  better  than  the  lives  of  many  others,  so 
that  I  must  not  repine.  Well  do  we  act  if  we 
act  in  truth,  if  we  follow  duty. 

"  Is  not  our  duty  often  little  more  than  pleasing 
one's  friends  P  "  said  he  hastily.  "  Do  our  friends 
think  as  much  of  our  happiness  as  of  their  own 
prejudices  and  preferences  r  '*  • 

"•I  do  not  know,"  said  she,  wearily. 

"  You  must  pardon  me,"  said  he,  humbly ;  *'  it 
is  nnfeeling  of  me  to  give  you  a  doubting  heart. 
I  can  comprehend  it  all.  I  will  not  forget  my- 
self again.  But,  before  I  go,  may  I  hear  from 
your  own  lips  Uiat  you  will  count  upon  me  as 
one  ready  to  serve  you  P*' 

"  I  could  not  demand  any  sacrifice  of  you.  I 
must  rely  upon  myself." 

But  there  are  some  occasions  when  sacrifices 
yield  comfort  and  happiness.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  think  of  me." 

"  I  do  promise,  then/*  said  Edith,  quietly. 

He  had  such  a  nice  sense  of  honour  that  he 
shrank  from  urging  her  further. 

He  relinquished  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  he ;  "  I  feel  now  that  I  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  you.  If  I  do  not  ask  for 
more,  it  is  because  I  wish  you  to  be  true  to  your* 
self." 

He  left*  her  under  the  gnarled  old  apple  tree. 
Once  upon  a  time  he  had  looked  down  from  the 
summit  of  the  minster,  and  had  pictured  to  him* 
self  Edith  Heron  and  he  walking  in  lovers'  fashion 
up  and  down  the  garden  paths. 

Lady  Mary  scanned  Aylmer's  face  anxiously. 

**  She  is  not  looking  weliP  "  questioned  she,  **  she 
is  in  a  weak  nervous  state,  is  she  not  ?  She  must 
be  kept  quiet,  you  think ;  she  must  not  be  troubled 
with  those  children  for  a  few  days,  ehp  " 

"  It  would  be  better  not,"  said  he. 

"  I  will  send  a  note  by  Davison,"  said  Lady 
Mary.  **  I  must  not  have  my  birdie's  heart  flutter  . 
and  beat  its  wings  as  if  it  were  caged  and  deprived 
of  freedom."  The  old  lady  looked  him  through 
and  through.  He  felt  himself  give  way  before 
the  look  and  the  words. 

"  Is  she  quite  free  from  anxiety,  Lady  Mary  P 
I  mean,  is  there  anything  more  beyond  this  fright 
and  her  duties  that  disturbs  herP  ' 

"  We  cannot  be  quite  free,"  said  Lady  Maxy, 
evasively,  a  quaver  in  her  voice. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  wound,  Lady  Mary ;  your 
liiece  thinks  so  much  of  duty  and  obedience." 

"  She  is  a  good  girl,"  said  Lady  Mary,  with 
dignity,  "  and  she  is  right  not  to  forget  duty." 

*  Yes,  Lady  Maiy.  But  we  cannot  help  being 
saddened  and  depressed  at  times.  Perhaps  she 
suffers  a  little  depression  from  last  night.  And  I — 
I  came  here  a  little  heavy  of  heart ;  I  have  been 
with  a  sick  nrl  who  cannot  last  many  days — the 
young  girl  Miss  Heron  has  been  so  kind  to." 

"  Have  you  told  her  P''  asked  Lady  Mary,quickly, 


"  No,  I  thought  it  better  noV 

"  I  am  glad ;  she  must  not  be  told  to-day.  It 
cannot  do  the  young  girl  any  good  Editli 

going  " 

Oh  no ;  I  refrained  because  I  thought  it  woTild 
not  tend  to  raise  your  niece's  spirits." 

'*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Aylmer ;  1  believe  you  are  a 
very  thoughtful  person.  I  shall  be  glad  to  aee 
3'ou  again,  if  an  old  woman  la  any  company  for 
you,  you  know." 

"She  knows  now  that  I  love  her,  love  her  until 
I  die,"  mused  Aylmer  on  his  way  home,  "she  will 
not  forget  that.  If  I  had  declared  myself  more 
clearly,  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  give  ice 
an  answer  of  some  kind.  If  she  were  to  discard 
that  fellow  now,  no  matter  how  he  and  Cicely  are 
conducting  themselves,  every  one  would  lay  the 
fault  upon  her,  if  he  chose  to  complain  of  tne  ill- 
usage  he  was  having.  I  thinic  we  can  wait;  the 
time  will  come  when  I  can  be  more  explicxt" 
{To  be  continued.) 


ANGLING. 

OF  all  the  amusements  in  which  men  Ulk9 
delight. 

There's  none  equals  fishing,  day  warm  bat  not 
bright. 

Soft  rain  may  be  falling,  gentle  breezes  be  blow- 

mg; 

Tour  basket  perchance  you'll  then  fiU  to  oV 
flowing. 

A  fisherman  anxious  some  sport  to  obtain, 
Who'd  been  shut  up  indoors  by  a  day  or  two's 
rain. 

Came  at  last  to  a  pond  where  he  hoped  wonU 
abound 

Boach  and  dace,  and  some  tench  in  good  nnmben 
be  found ; 

Of  a  hoy  who  was  lying  on  the  grass  very  ne&r, 
He  inquired,  **  Are  there  fish  in  Siis  pond  that's  so 
clear!"' 

The  .answer  returned,  "If  so  be  they're  bot 
small, 

For  this  pond  was  quite  dry  before  yestemigbt'i 
fall." 

There  are  some  men  expert  in  all  ways  of 
taking ; 

Tho'  anxious  attempts  another  one's  making 
And  tries  very  hard  the  best  weight  to  catch 
Still  one  by  his  side  will  be  more  than  hii 
match. 

For  anglers  are  selfish  and  try  to  retain 
To  themselves  all  the  knowledge  that  they  cid 
obtain 

Of  any  big  fish,  the  locale  and  the  whereaboata, 
In  the  waters  they're  fishing  or  anywhere  their 
abouts. 

They  hook  a  big  fish  and  they  phy  loose  and  fast. 
But  soon  the  fine  breaks  and  they  lose  bim  it 
last. 

The  size  and  the  weight  are  of  course  much  inflated 
In  the  stories  they  &11  when  the  loss  is  related. 

And  if  that  in  fishing  you  take  much  deH^ht, 
In  a  punt  you  may  shiver  from  monung  till 
night. 

And  though  you'd  the  patience  that  Job  had  of 
old 

The  deuce  of  a  thing  may  you  catch  but  a  cold. 

B.  Edwik  BoBOisuy. 


ASTHMA  I  CURED  BY  THE  SIMPLE  PROCESS  OF 

vn)E   I         BRONCHITIS  )_  INHALATION 


ThetettimonTof  many  eminent  medical  an- 
tboritiea,  and  aoores  of  the  general  publio. 


CONSUMPTION, 


DECEMBER, 


It  DOW  fast  Approae^iag,  and  thoie  who  are  rab]eet  to  Aithmi  ,  Bbohohitu,  and  other  farms  of  Pnlmonary  Affections,  will  b«  seekinir,  as 
hmMon,  tme  best  means  of  reDering  their  distressing  symptoms.  Immediate  relief  oan  always  be  obtained  by  a  few  inhalations  from 


Bbduokd  F408I1IILV  OF  *<  AUMONIAPHONS."  aotual  lshotb  about  S5  zkcbxb. 
Which  maintalnt  its  imigne  repotation,  and  is  nniyerislly  approved  by  the  leadini;  phyaioians  as  the  simpleit,  lafait,  and  most 

«ffeoinal  remedy  for  au  Chest  and  Throat  Affection). 

READ  THE   FOLLOWING  UNEXCEPTIONABLS  TESTIMONT- 
T>r.  A.  S.  KCmrBDT*  li-RCP..  writw  m  foUow*:- 
"  Hie  two  Ammonia phonet  that  I  had  from  yon  have  triren  rery  good  retolte. 

— u  t  1  ^  ..^^  ejtentlon  of  ragiitcr,  which 

.    ,.aone  roott  nteful  in  cutting  aL  

eaUrrhal  and  laryngeal  troablee.  and  of  great  benefit  In  removing  hudclnew. 


Apart  fmm  ImproTcd  timbre,  re«onance,  and  estention  of  ragiitcr,  which  are 
undeniable,  I  have  foond  the  Ammonlaphone  rooft  nteful  fn  cutting  ihort 
eaUrrhal  and  laryngeal  troablee.  and  of  great  benefit  in  removing  hudclnew. 
flereral  pattenta  have  tried  the  Ammonlaphone  at  ny  lOf  gcation,  and  are  all 
pleaacd  with  the  ImproTement  in  their  Toieag." 

Kiss  BAB  BTT,  Sramfldd.  CavcBdJA  Bd.  CUpham  Common,  wrltee:- 

_  "March  11. 1885. 

,  "MUBRabettencIoeeaPOet-OfflceOrder  forSIe.,to  beientto  the  aboread- 
drew.  Dr.  Cfmm.  Miu  JLU  medteal  atindant,  deaires  her  to  try  it  for  a  deli« 
eate  Ouoat.  Be  paztteukrly  reoommenda  it  in  her  caie.*! 


Br.  FH  ED.  T.  B.  liOaAJT,  Eaitlleld,  Sonfiirine.  BHatol.  writer- 

,    -  February  «1.1W5. 
"  The  Ammonlaphone  arrived  nf ely  thli  momlnfr.  Thappened  to  be  niffinring 
fVom  relaxed  thiont  and  hoamoneBn.  which  »  few  inhUationa  almpat  ioauntiv 
relieved.  I  ihall  have  much  plefliure  la  fonrardfaig  jott  my  expenenee  with  It 
alter  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trlaL" 

LATER  TESTItf ONT.  3n\f  8. 188S. 

'*  Dr.  T«O0AK  eciWli  hit  Ammoniaphone  to  b«  mharnd  according  to 
year  circular,  and  befn  to  e»preH  hie  astixe  aatiiif action.  Before  iti  niehe 
waa  aubiect  to  relaxed  throat  wbi<^  hai  own  almoat  entirelsr  gone,  and  the 
effect  it  baa  upon  the  hlfb  notes  of  the  register  ia  almoat  marreiloiu." 


Dr.  CABTSR  HOFFAT  attends  dafly  at  the  Booms  of  the  HEDIOAL  BATTBBT  OO.,  Umited.  6S,  Oxford  Btroet,  London. 
W.,  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  ntility  of  the  Ammonlaphone.  Write  for  the  "HISTOBT  OF  THE  AliMONtAPHONE,** 
an  eighty-page  treatise,  poet  free  on  appUeation. 

Da  CABTBB  liOFFAT'S  AMVOKIAPHONE  (Harness*  Patent)  will  be  sent  free  by  post  f  o  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  re' 
eeipt  of  P.O.O.  or  Cheqne  (Crossed  "London  and  Coanty  Bank  ")  for  218.,  and  payable  to  C.  B.  HAENESS, 

The  Medical  Battery  Co.,  Limited,  52,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
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LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  /TW  YOUR  HOUSES. 


T  is  most  remarkable,  premtlttg  or  giving  instant 
JL  relief  in  Hea4sohes,  Sea  or  Billons  8ioknees,Constl- 
pation^ndigestion,LassitQde,Heartbnm,FeTerieh  Colds, 
and  qaleUy  reUeves  or  oores  Smallpox,  tfeaales,  Searlet, 
Typhus  and  other  FeTers,  EmptiTa  or  Skin  Complaints. 
Beware  of  other  Salines  containing  iolnrions  inffredients, 
put  forward  by  nnprincipled  persona  in  imitation  of  Pv- 
retle  Saline.  Pyretle  Saline  is  warranted  not  to  contain 
lUgnesiaor  any  snbstanoe  likely  to  prodvioe  gaUataM  or  other  ealeareoos  and  govty 

deponts. 

Sold  Iff  an  Chemuta  U  Bottlet,  & .  Bd.,  it,  Bd.,  lis.,  and  21«. 

LAMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  .JUICE"SYRUP. 

Perfect  Luxury.   In  Bottles  2s.  and  4«.  6d. 

H.  •  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


THE  CRlSiTAL  SiTOBIES. 

ONE   PENNY  EACH, 

EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  A  COMPLETE  TALE. 


"It  l8  the  richest 
softest,  and  most  be- 
cpming  fabric  erer 
Invented  for  Wo- 
man's weary — 


HAS  ^OBTAINED        ^  X^. 

EXHIBITION  HONOURS,  DIPLOMAS,  AND 
AWARDS  OF  MERIT, 

In  the  princtpcd  Cities  of  the  World,  far  itt  Fast  Dye,  Fast' and  Immovable  Pile,  and  Enduring  Qitahttes, 
•*  *  NONPARKIL'  VbIiVxtbbn  stittfl  old  and  young,  hoyn  and  girls,  brides  and  chaperons.  The  woman  does  not  exist  vbosn  tbis 
loteW  fabrtc  does  not  become.  It  weU  merits  the  name  of  •  NtfnpareU '  for  it  baa  no  equal  in  grace  and  beanty." 

The  FIM£B  QUALITIES  tre  equal  in  appearance  Apd  irear  better  than  tbe  very  best  hjan^  Silk  VeWet,  and  Cost  onT  a  QcAnn 

'°*N^W  BLACKS,  from  a*,  to  69.  per  yard.  LOVELY  COLOURS,  all  the  Litest  PashfonaWe  Shades,  2«.  6d.  to  ««.  Sd.  per  ysird 
Sold  by  ALL  DRAPERS.  Every  Yard  i<  stamped  at  the  back  "  NoifP4R»ii.,"  to  protect  the  public  from  fraud. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

CHRISTMAS  bells  ring  out  again, 
Telling  in  their  joyous  strain, 
Of  by-gone  hopes  and  by-gone  fears; 
The  Christmases  of  other  years. 

Christmas  snowflakes,  thick  and  white, 
Glistening  in  the  starry  nighL 
Christmas  berries,  large  and  red. 
Shining  brightly  overhead. 

Christmas  roses,  pure  and  fair. 
Gleam  like  snow-clouds  in  the  air. 
Christmas  smiles  adorn  each  face ; 
Words  are  full  of  Christmas-graco. 

Christmas  tears,  they  softly  fall 
For  the  joys  beyond  recall ; 
Christmas  tears,  they  gently  flow 
For  the  love  of  long  ago. 

T.  S. 


CHUBBY. 


BY  JBROHB  K.  JEROVS. 

THAT  was  not  the  name  given  him  by  his 
godfathers  and  godmothers  at  the  time  of 
his  baptism.  It  was  the  name  given  him  by  the 
potman  at  ihe  Duke  of  Clarence,  when  he  went 
to*  fetch  a  nip  for  the  lady  at  the  fried-fish  shop, 
and  when,  owing  to  his  own  extreme  stualinesjsr, 
and  the  excessive  weight  of  a  somewhat  corpulent 
female,  who,  coming  over  tired,  was  compelled  to 
suddenly  lean  up  against  the  swing  door  at  the 
exact  moment  that  he  had  got  himself  half-way 
through  it,  he  and  the  bottle  were  very  nearly 
being  broken  into  fragments ;  and  the  whole  bar 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  an  unseen  voice  ex- 
claiming in  thin,  muffled  tones  : 


"  Hi,  make  'er  get  up.  She*s  a  squashing  o* 
me ;  and  I  want  a  quartern  o*  gin." 

In  bestowing  upon  him  the  soubriquet  of 
"  Chubby,"  Bob  was  considered  to  have  achieved 
a  high  work  of  sarcastic  humour,  he  (the  so-dubbed 
Chuoby)  bein^  a  particularlv  scraggy,  and 
cadaverous-lookmg  youngster,  besides.  Chubby 
sucfgests  a  laughing,  bright-eyed,  lovable  little 
fellow,  and  Bob's  Cnubby  is  not  this.  There  is 
nothing  attractive  at  all  about  Chubby.  There  is 
an  unpleasantly  old  and  cunning  look  about  his 
pinched  face,  and  his  dull,  bleared  eyes  never 
sparkle  with  the  light  of  childhood.  His  rags  are 
'not  of  the  picturesque  order,  and  his  language, 
when  "put  to  it,"  would  shock  a  four-wheeled 
cabman.  No,  there  is  nothing  attractive  about 
Chubby.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  boy  you  would 
stop,  and  pat  upon  the  head;  indeed,  his  head 
would  be  the  last  thing  you  would  think  of 
touching ;  and,  did  you  purchase  frorii  him  an 
evening  paper,  or  a  box  of  Wax  li^j^hts,  you 
would  be  careful  to  drop  the  money  into  his 
hand,  not  put  it  there.  Even  the  shop-boys 
who  stop  in  front  of  him  to  gaze  at  some  vile 
publication  or  other,  and  to  listen  to  the  filthy 
contents  that  he  screams  into  their  ears  at  the 
top  of  his  c]jildish  treble,  are  careful  not  to  go  too 
near  him ;  and  well-bred  dogs,  after  one  sniff, 
make  a  circuit  to  get  round  him. 

Bob  has  certainly  displayed  humour  in  calling 
him  "  Chubby." 

Not  that  it  much  matters  what  he  is  called  : 
nobody  ever  wants  him — unless,  maybe,  it  is  to 
get  out  of  their  way.  He  is  always  in  everybody's 
way. 

^e  is  more  in  the  way  than  ever  to-night^  for  it 
...i^,  Qhjtistmas  Eve,  and  the  pavement  is  not  wide 
enougK  for  the  people^^tiaitling,  good-tempered 
crowds  throng  tne  streets,  jostle  and  chafi",  olock 
each  other  at  the  comers,  stream  in  and  out  of 
the  shop-doors,  and  cluster  round  the  shop-win- 
dows. Everybody  is  busy  and  in  a  hurry,  while 
he,  having  no  business,  nor  pleasure,  nor  profit  in 
view,  and  indeed,  no  object,  place,  or  purpose,  as 
it  would  feem,.in  the  world  at  all,  is  naturally  in 
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everybody's  way,  and  more  of  a  nuisance  than 
usual. 

He  meanders  idly  about,  taking  no  consideration 
for  people  who  are  marketing,  or  buying  Christinas 
presents,  or  going  to  places  of  amusement.  Old 
gentlemen,  puffing  along,  laden  with  parcels,  sud- 
denly find  themselves  stumbling  over  him,  and 
threaten  to  give  him  in  charge.  Stout  ladies,  on 
going  to  turn  round,  find  him  inexplicably  mixed 
up  with  the  voluminous  folds  of  their  ample 
skirts,  and  drat  the  child.  Young  men,  rushing 
to  meet  their  sweethearts,  all  at  once  feel  his  head 
in  the  pit  of  their  stomach,  and  request  the  young 
beggar,  in  extremely  impolite  language,  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  Shopkeepers,  lookmg  after  their 
goods  outside,  suggest  the  advisability  of  his 
hooking  it,  unless  ne  wants  to  undergo  a  certain 
painful  and  unnecessary  operation,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  result  in  much  benefit  when  performed 
upon  the  persons  of  small  boys.  Drivers  of  all 
sorts  veil  and  swear  at  him  the  moment  he  steps 
into  the  road,  and  policemen  regard  him  sternly, 
and  admonish  him  with  a  grulE,  "  now  then."  The 
boy  is  in  everybody's  way,  and  always  will  be — 
until  he  gets  out  of  it  altogether. 

Left  at  peace  for  a  moment  in  front  of  a  bril- 
liantly lighted  toy-shop  window,  Chubby  spreads 
his  legs  out  and  stands  firm,  looking  in.  Not  that 
he  cares  for  toys,  or  for  anything  else  except  what 
he  can  eat  or  drink,  but  it  is  warm  there,  and  he 
is  tired  of  bein^  pushed  about. 

Two  other  little  lads  are  also  standing  there, 
looking  in.  They  are  very  different  to  Chubby. 
They  are  clean,  and  bright,  and  pretty —two  jolly, 
happy  little  fellows ;  and  they  are  chattering  away 
to  one  another  as  fast  as  their  tongues  can  ^o. 
They  are  full  of  what  they  are  going  to  do  on  the 
morrow,  and  one  asks  the  other  if  he  is  going  to 
a  party.  "  I  am."  he  adds,  without  giving  time 
for  a  reply.  **  Willy  Norris's  mamma's  servant 
came  this  afternoon  with  an  invitation  for  me, 
and  there's  eoing  to  be  such  lots  there— only  boys 
and  girls  though,  no  grown-ups — and  there's 
going  to  be  a  Christmas-tree,  and  a  magic 
lantern,  and  I'm  going  to  wear  my  new  knicker- 
bockers.*' 

Chubby  doesn't  hear  any  more,  for,  taking 
hands,  they  run  off  together ;  but  as  he  stands 
looking  after  their  warmly  clad  little  figures  till 
they  are  swallowed  up  in  the  eddying  crowd,  and 
listening  to  their  cheery  voices  till  the  sound  is 
drowned  in  the  general  roar,  a  feeling  of  envy 
springs  up  in  his  heart,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  there  comes  to  him  dimly  a  sense  of  his 
own  loneliness. 

'  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  feels  miserable. 
He  has  never  felt  anything  before.  Feeling—* 
sensation  of  any  kind — ^has  never  entered  into  nis 
log-like  life,  ^lut  now  it  is  bom  within  him,  and 
gnaws  him  like  a  hunger. 

He  walks  along  quickly,  trying,  like  a  wounded 
cur,  to  get  away  from  his  pam ;  out  it  grows  as  he 
moves,  and  hurries  him  along  faster. 

He  finds  himself  in  the  Strand  at  last,  and  there 
stops.  He  has  reached  it  by  a  sort  of  instinct. 
It  IS  home  to  him,  and  he  loves  it.  It  is  gay  and 
noisy  and  full  of  life,  when  all  other  places  are 
gloomy  and  dull.  There  are  dark  nooks  and  cor- 
ners along  it,  into  which  he  can  crawl  for  shelter 
from  the  wind  and  rain,  and  whence  he  can  look 
out  upon  the  bustling  stir  and  the  lights,  and 
hear  ine  sound  of  human  voices. 


It  is  late  now.  The  ommbuses  and  cabs  are 
already  clearing  off  the  pleasure- seekers,  who 
are  none  too  anxious  to  linger  long  to-night  on 
their  way  home..  Chubby  seeks  his  bed  down  a 
steep  lane,  leading  towards  the  river,  and  selects 
it  by  a  sunken  doorway  there,  between  two  posts 
— a  dreary,  deserted  spot ;  though  cIom  to  the 
hubbub  and  roar,  and  where  he  feels  safe  from  the 
prying  glare  of  the  dreaded  bull's-eye  of  E  214. 

Crouched  tiiere,  he  watches  the  people  pass  the 
narrow*  opening  at  the  top.  First,  in  twos  and 
threes,  laughing,  talking,  and  boisterous  ;  then 
single  stragglers,  hurrying  past  each  time  at 
longer  intervals.  Every  minute  it  grows  darker 
as  light  aiter  light  is  turned  out,  till  at  last  the 
dim  street  lamps  are  left  to  bum  alone. 

He  feels  more  wretched  than  ever  now — now 
that  it  is  all  so  still,  and  there  are  no  people  to 
watch ;  so  he  tries  to  go  to  sleep.  But  ne  cannot 
get  to  sleep.  He  twists  and  turns,  and  shakes 
himself,  and  grunts,  and  resolutely  shuts  his  eyes, 
but  the  drowsiness  will  not  come.  Instead,  he 
finds  himself  thinking.  It  is  a  new  experience  to 
him,  and  he  cannot  quite  make  himself  out.  It 
is  what  he  overheard  the  two  little  boys  saying 
that  still  keeps  worrying  him.  He  cannot  get  the 
idea  of  Christmas  parties,  and  trees,  and  new 
knickerbockers  out  of  his  head. 

He  doesn't  know  much  about  Christmas,  except 
that  the  good  people  down  Pnllen's  Court 
get  a  trifle  more  drunk  about  that  time,  if 
possible,  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  As  to 
these  dnristmas  parties,  and  trees,  and  knicker- 
bockers, he  never  heard  such  talk  before,  and  be 
is  not  quite  sure  what  it  exactly  means.  He  has 
a  notion  that  a  party  must  be  nice,  becanse  he 
once  heard  the  lady  who  keeps  the  whelk-barrow 
at  the  comer  of  the  court  telling  the  old  man  at 
the  coal-shed  that  the  one  they  had  had  in  cele- 
bration of  her  father's  coming  out  of  "  c^uod," 
was  a  roaring  smack-up  one ;  and  he  has  himself 
stood  outside  big  houses  when  parties  were  being 
given,  and  watched  the  people  going  in,  and  they 
have  all  looked  awful  swell  and  jolly. 

Does  every  one  go  to  a  partr  at  Christmas,  and 
have  lots  to  eat,  and  not  feel  cold  f  he  wonders, 
as  he  wriggles  about  with  a  vague,  impracticable 
idea  of  getting  his  head  under  his  arm  for  warmth, 
as  if  he  imagined  himself  some  sort  of  a  bird. 
He  went,  to  a  party  once.  He  recollecte  it  now. 
There  were  lots  of  hght,  and  it  was  warm  and  dry. 
There  were  ever  so  many  other  boys  there,  all 
ragged  and  dirty,  like  himself,  and  they  had  bread- 
and-butter,  and  tea — hot  tea — so  hot.  It  makes 
him  feel  warm  to  think  of  it ;  and  how  comfort- 
able it  made  his  inside !  He  wonders  if  those  two 
little  boys  will  have  any  tea«  and  if  it  will  be  as 
nice  as  the  tea  he  had.  There  were  ladies  and 
gentlemen  there,  too.  They  didn't  have  any  tea 
or  bread-and-butter,  but  uey  talked  a  lot,  and 
sopie  of  the  gentlemen,  when  the^  talked,  shut 
their  eyes  and  stuck  their  hands  up  in  front  of 
them,  wldch  made  him  laugh,  it  looked  so  funny; 
and  ^en  a  pretty  lady  came  and  told  him  they 
were  praying,  and  asking  some  one,  called  Jesus, 
to  help  him.  She  told  mm  such  a  lot  of  mmmy 
things,  about  this  Jesus.  She  said  that  He  had 
once  been  a  little  boy  just  like  Chubby,  only  not 
dirty,  and  that  He  loved  little  boys,  althongn  He 
didn't  live  here  now,  but  in  ever  such  a  jolly  nice 
place  ever  so  far  away.  Chubby  can't  remember 
the  name  of  the  place,  only  he  knows  the  iMly 
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eaid  it  was  Botoewtere  np  where  the  sky  was,  and 
that  one  day,  perhaps,  he  might  go  there ;  and  he 
wonders  how  ever  he  is  to  get  np  to  it.  And  she 
said  he  mnst  try  and  love  Him,  because  Jesus 
was  very  good,  and  had  done  a  lot  for  him, 
and  Chubby  wondered  what  it  was.  And  she  said 
this  Jesus  was  so  fond  of  him  that  if  Chubby 
asked  Him  for  anything  Jesus  would  give  it  him — 
that  is,  if  it  was  good.  So  the  pretty  lady  told 
him. 

Sitting  there,  looking  up  at  the  stars  above 
Hm,  Chubby  begins  to  puzzle  as  to  who  this  Jesus 
is  that  is  so  fond  of  him,  and  what  he  has  done  to 
make  somebody  he  'has  never  seen  care  for  him, 
and  ready  to  give  him  anything  he  asks  for. 

"Wonder  if  He  really  would,"  thinks  Chubby, 
**  guess  they've  been  a-codding  me/' 

But  the  pretty  lady  said  He  would,  and  Chubby 
thinks  she  couldn't  have  told  a  lie,  she  looked  too 
beautiful. 

But  what  is  the  good  of  his  asking  for  any- 
thing^ if  He  lives  all  that  way  up.  He  can  never 
hear  him.  He  heard  those  gentlemen,  though. 
The  lady  told  him  they  were  talking  to  Him, 
and  they  were  just  as  far  off,  and  shut  up 
in  a  room,  besides.  Why  shouldn't  He  hear 
Chubby  out  here,  with  nothing  between  him  and 
the  sky  I  • 

"  Wonder  if  He'd  send  me  an  invitation  to  a 
Christmas  party  P "  thinks  Chubby  out  loud  to 
himself.  "  That's  good.  There  ain't  no  harm  in 
that.  I'll  arst  'im,  anyhow,  and  chance  it." 

But  Chubby  suddenly  recollects  his  rags,  and 
looks  down  at  them.  Somehow,  little  as  he  knows 
about  fashion,  they  don't  seem  quite  the  correct 
costume  for  a  party.  It  occurs  to  him,  too,  that 
lie  is  rather  dirty.  He  begins  to  feel  doubtful. 
Perhaps  he  isn't  fit  to  go  to  a  party  at  all.  The 
other  little  boy  was  going  to  wear  new  knicker- 
bockers, and  supposing  new  knickerbockers  are 
expected  at  Christmas  parties !  "  I  guess,  though. 
He  knows  all  about  it,"  Chubby  argues ;  "  perhaps 
there's  parties  where  it  don't  much  matter,  like 
the  one  where  I  had  the  tea^   111  arst  'im." 

Chubby  folds  his  hands  before  him,  and,  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  like  he  saw  the  gentlemen  do,  says 
very  earnestly,  "  Oh,  Jesus,  if  you  please,  Sir, 
Bend  me  an  invitation  to  a  Christmas  party — 
somewhere  where  these  yer  racs  won't  matter, 
and  where  they  won't  mind  me  being  dirty,  like." 

He  opens  his  eyes,  and  feels  more  cheerful, 
after  that.  He  is  ^uite  certain  now  that  he 
will  have  an  invitation.  Of  that  he  hasn't  the 
slightest  doubt,  and  he  will  sit  there  and  wait  for 
it.  He  forgets  that  he  is  cold  and  hungry,  forgets 
S  814  and  his  bull's-eye,  forgets  to  huddle  himself 
up  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind.  It  darts  under- 
neath his  tattered  rags  and  plays  with  his  matted 
hair.  But  he  does  not  feel  its  icy  touch.  He  sits 
there,  bolt  upright,  his  hands  clasped  round 
his  -knee,  and  his  big  eyes  staring  straight 
before  them,  and  seeming  to  be  looking  at  some- 
thing a  very  long  way  off. 

And  the  silence,  like  an  unseen,  creeping  thing, 
steals  out,  and  wraps  the  City  in  its  deadly  folds, 
and  the  sounds  of  life  sink  hushed.   Fainter  and 

fewer  they  come  and  go:  hour  after  hour,  from 

many  steeples,  the  clatter  and  the  tolling  of  the 
bells,  and,  clear  and  loud  above  the  rest,  the  voice 
of  old  Big  Ben,  solemn,  mournful  and  slow — a 
dull,  splashing  murmur  where  the  river  flows 
d^ep  and   black — a  creaking  of  old  barges, 


straining  and  tugging  at  their  moorings — the 
slow,  steady  tramp  of  E  214  as  he  paces  his  beat, 
halting  at  times  to  rattle  a  door  or  shutter — the 
sound  of  swift  wheels  rising  out  of  the  distance, 
drawing  nearer  and  dying  away  again — the  quick, 
sharp  tread  of  some  solitary  foot  passenger — the 
dismal  howling  of  some  watchdog,  awakened  by 
the  cold — the  wailing  moan  of  the  wind,  sweeping 
through  the  empty  streets. 

So  the  Night  with  her  rustling  garments  passes 
slowly  on  her  unknown  way,  and  the  mighty  City, 
like  a  restless  child,  sleeps  fitfully,  and  evei'  starts 
and  cries,  and  sinks  once  more  in  quiet.  And 
Chubby  still  crouches  in  the  comer  of  the  sunken 
doorway— still  waits  and  watches  for  his  invita- 
tion. 

At  last  it  came. 

Children  brought  it.  Such  a  host  of  children. 
Chubby  could  see  them  stretching  away  in  a 
never-ending  throng  past  where  the  stars  were 
shining,  and  the  dingy  lane  was  radiant  with  a 
great  Hght.  They  all  knew  him,  and  called  his 
name.  They  pressed  around  him.  They  took 
his  little,  dirt-grimed  hands  in  their  pure  white 
ones. 

**  Chubby  I "  cried  the  children,  laughing  round 
him.  "  Chubby,  you  are  to  come  with  us.  Jesus 
has  sent  us  to  fetch  you.  It  is  His  birthday  to- 
day, and  we  are  going  to  have  a  great  party — all 
children— and  you're  to  come  too.  Come  away. 
Chubby ;  come  away.   Come  home  with  as." 

And  Chubby  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went. 
#  #  •  • 

E  214  has  put  out  his  lantern,  for  the  day  is 
dawning,  and  is  taking  his  last  round  before  resign- 
ing his  beat,  and  going  home  to  wake  up  his  wife 
and  get  some  breakfast.  Stopping  for  a  moment  at 
the  top  of  a  narrow  lane  leading  from  the  Strand, 
and  castinf^  his  eye  along  it,  he  sees  something  stick- 
ing out  a  little  way  down,  and  goes  up  to  it  with 
the  professional  tread — dignified,  impressive  and 
slow.  Getting  nearer,  he  sees  that  it  is  a  bundle  of 
rags  enclosing  the  figure  of  a  dirty  child,  sitting 
in  the  comer  of  an  old  wooden  doorway,  its  hands 
clasped  round  its  knees.  . 

**  Hulloa,"  says  E  214,  not  unkindly.  "  Come 
along,  my  little  fellow.  What  are  you  doing  here  P 
Get  up.  You'll  ca^x5h  your  death  of  cold.  But 
the  bundle  of  rags  doesn't  stir,  and  E  214  goes  np 
and  lays  his  hand  upon  it,  and  then  starts  back. 
"  Blowed  if  he  ain't,  too,"  says  the  man. 

"  Poor  little  chap,"  says  the  Inspector,  who  has 
just  come  up  and  taken  it  all  in  with  one  quick 
glance.  "  I  don't  wonder,  such  a  night  as  this. 
How  is  it  you  didn't  see  him  ?  Well,  it  can't  be 
helped  now.   We  must  take  it  away," 

So  it  h  taken  away,  and  laid  in  the  parish  dead- 
house.  Nobody  knows  what  it  is  until  the  In- 
spector thinks  he  has  seen  it  along  with  old 
*•  Waterworks  Sal " — bo  called  from  the  quantity 
of  tears  that  this  lady  sheds  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  the  ease  with  which  she  taps  them-^  • 
whereupon  he  sends  for  Waterworks  Sal,  who  is 
found  at  her  favourite  haunt,  just  outside  the  back 
door  of  the  Boyal  Standard  in  one  of  the  courts 
behind  Drnry  Lane  Theatre,  where .  she  can 
aggravate  herself  with  a  sniff — when,  it  won't 
mn  to  a  taste— 'of  what  she  loves  most  on  earth» 
or  heaven  either,  for  the  matter  of  that. 

Oh,  yes,  Sal  knows  it,  and  begins  to  snivel  at 
once.  Loved  the  precious  babe  as  if  it  had  been 
her  own.  Here,  the  Inspector  casually  reminding 
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her  of  his  having  found  her  sitting  on  "  her  own," 
one  morning  on  a  doorstep  in  Eussell  Conrt,  she 
explains  that  that  was  only  an  accident,  cansed 
by  the  dear  child's  having  slipped  ronnd  under- 
neath her  when  she  wasn't  noticing,  and  refers 
back  to  Chubby.  Remembers  distinctly  offering 
it  a  sip  out  of  her  own  glass  the  very  last  time 
she  ever  set  eyes  on  him :  "  and  would  you  believe 
it,  he%ouldn't  take  a  drop,  bless  him.'  What  is 
its  name  P  Why,  •*  Chubby."  At  least,  that  is 
the  only  name  she  ever  heard  of.  "  Bob  at  the 
Duke  of  Clarence — drat  the  mean-fisted  cuss — 
gave  him  that  name,  just  in  fun,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  he  was  ever  called  by,  bless  his  'art,  the  little 
ansel ;  and  has  Mr.  Inspector  twopence  about  him, 
as  ne  is  a  kind,  godd  gentleman,  heaven  bless  him." 

Mr.  Inspector — Waterworks  Sal  having  blessed 
him  on  this  occasion  as  much  as  she  usually 
curses  him,  and  retired — turns  and  looks  at  the 
little  bundle  Iving  there,  at  the  grimy,  pinched 
face,  and  the  thin,  bony  hands  folded  across  each 
other.  "Chubby,"  repeats  Mr.  Inspector  softly 
to  himself.  "H'm,  poor  little  shaver,  he  don't 
look  it!" 

Then  Mr.  Inspector  makes  a  note  in  his  big 
pocket-book,  and  goes  out. 


WHEN  THE  SNOW  MELTS! 

BT  J.  K.  BAERIB. 

TOPHEAVY  banks  of  congealed  snow  make 
a  funnel  of  the  dripping  path  between  my 
highland  school-house  and  the  nigh  road.  Taking 
to-day  a  telescopic  view  down  its  dreary  length,  I 
saw  it  close  in  for  the  first  time  this  week  on  a 
speck  of  black.  It  proved  to  be  no  lost  crow,  but 
a  human  being.  Like  a  blind  man  restored  to 
sight,  I  watched  this  growing  blotch  of  colour  in 
a  white  world,  wading  kneedeep  through  the  yield- 
ing slush.  As  he  jumped  and  wriggled  his  way 
to  the  school-house,  through  the  slough  of  sloppy 
snow,  that  met  with  a  drowning  gluck  as  he  drew 
his  feet  out  of  it,  like  a  disappointed  crocodile 
snapping  at  a  swimmer,  I  recognized  the  clerk  of 
the  lx)ara.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  thaw 
to  wade  his  way  to  me  with  the  news  that  the 
inspector  had  fixed  the  examination  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month.  That  was  stealing  a 
valuabTe  fortnight  from  me;  but  measles  had 
broken  out  at  Tirl,  where  he  would  otherwise 
have  been,  and  the  inspector  had  to  take  it  out  of 
some  one.  My  face  blanked,  I  daresay,  as  the 
clerk  showed  me  the  intimation  in  its  official 
envelope,  and  I  already  saw  my  outspoken  Fellow 
of  Oxford  invading  the  glea  in  his  overpowering 
carriage  and  pair. 

The  clerk  would  have  been  pounds  lighter  could 
he  have  shaken  his  feet  out  of  the  shapeless 
lumps  of  muddy  snow  that  hugged  his  boots.  As 
it  was,  some  of  the  crust  fell  oft  to  his  vigorous 
stamping,  and  the  rest  he  dragged  after  him  into 
the  school-house.  I  had  four  pupils  :  my  own 
boy.  Waster  Lunny's  little  girl,  and  two  more 
toddlers  from  another  farm.  The  clerk  surveyed 
them  quizzically,  lost  behind  their  squeaking 
slates  amouff  clammy  desks  tiiat  had  forgotten 
the  prick  of  boys'  gully  knives,  and  shook  his 


head.  He  tried  to  speak,  bat  the  echo  from  the 
empty  room  startled  him  into  silence^  and  we 
went  ben  to  the  kitchen.  The  loss  of  the  Gov- 
ernment grant  stared  me  in  the  face.  To  hold 
my  hands  over  the  fire  was  to  see  it  vanishing  up 
the  chimney  in  smoke.  I  laced  my  boots  with  a 
heavy  heart,  determined  to  take  the  advice  of  tht 
board,  as  conveyed  by  the  clerk,  and  canvass  the 
farms  in  person.  The  farmers  might  be  again 
persuaded  to  yoke  their  idle  horses  and  bring  the 
children  through  the  slush  in  carts.  This  mode 
of  conveyance  had  been  abandoned  two  winter's 
before,  after  Tullin's  stallion  and  cart  got  stuck 
in  a  howe  of  snow,  from  which  the  children  were 
rescued  one  by  one  by  Waster  Lunny's  griere  on 
horseback. 

The  crusted  snow  in  the  fields  sinks  sulkily 
under  our  feet  (for  all  the  crispness  has  been 
taken  from  it  by  the  thaw),  leaving  room  for  a 
dark  film  of  water,  as  we  work  our  way  down  to 
the  ford.  One  of  Waster  Lunny's  hend,  that  had 
distinguished  itself  earlier  in  the  year  by  throttling 
a  hungry  rat  in  the  henhouse,  accompanies  ns  to 
the  limits  of  the  farmer's  domain,  but  cannot  be 
induced  to  trespass,  and  our  weariest  work  begins 
when  we  reach  the  river.  Winter  drowns  the 
stepping-stones  by  which  the  swivelliiig  stream  is 
easily  crossed  in  the  parched  months,  and  except 
when  there  are  horse  and  cart  to  rumble  reckkssly 
over  the  slipping  sand  and  gravel,  there  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  wade.  The  farmers  of  the  district 
have  provided  a  pair  of  stilts  on  which  acrobats 
can  ford  the  msn  of  water  with  dry  shoes,  but 
our  diligent  search  for  them  is  unsuooessfnl,  and 
my  experience  tells  me  why.  They  are  doubtless 
hid  away  among  the  whins  on  the  other  side  by 
some  selfish  ploughman,  in  anticipation  of  hu 
return  journey.  The  clerk  plunges  boldly  into 
the  water,  glad  to  have  the  slush  washed  from  his 
cheeping  boots  at  whatever  cost,  and  I  follow, 
with  mine  danglinfi^  round  my  neck.  The  white 
bank  is  dotted  with  grey  holes,  showing  where 
human  feet  have  broken  its  surface  without  reach- 
ing earth.  Evidently  mankind  is  beginning  to 
move  about  again. 

In  dark  pU^es  the  trees  have  melted  the  snow 
as  it  toucned  them.  Their  trunks  show  damp 
and  sodden,  the  ruts  overcharged  with  a  wet 
green  dust,  but  the  palings  they  insufficiently 
protect  have  soft  white  tops,  and  it  is  by  them  we 
orag  ourselves  from  farm  to  farm.  At  each  a 
cheery  welcome.  To  wile  away  an  hour  from  the 
listless  farmer  is  to  offer  a  big  bribe  for  .his 
children.  All  agree  that  an  effi>rt  must  be  made 
to  have  the  bairns  at  the  school-house  on  the  ex- 
amination day,  but  they  shake  their  heads  at  the 
sky  when  I  insist  that  without  regular  attendance 
we  are  lost.  The  parents  could  talk  by  the  hour 
of  the  intellectual  powers  of  their  boys  and  girls, 
but  will  not  risk  their  lives  to  save  my  specific 
subjects.  A  promise  is  at  last  drawn  from  some 
of  them  to  send  a  cartload  of  children  down  to 
the  ford  on  the  morrow,  if  there  be  no  further  faU 
of  snow.  The  understanding  is  that  Waster 
Lunny's  cart  meets  them  there  and  carries  them 
to  the  school-house. 

The  farms  are  scattered  over  the  hiUsides, 
squat  and  silent  in  the  general  whiteness.  It  is 
afternoon  by  the  time  we  leave  Whins tanes  and 
cut  the  elbow  of  the  glen  where^  it  turns  ahar^^y 
to  the  right  and  runs  its  head  into  a  gully.  To 
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hb  who  Have  fished  the  river  untQ  jon  lose  it  in 
a  wilderness  of  morass,  the  road  presents  no 
Fpecial  danger,  though  it  is  felt  rather  than  seen. 
Water  trickles  down  the  rocks  of  sandstone,  per- 
forating the  snowy  sheet  at  their  base,  and  the 
Btream,  mnning  deep,  squeezes  its  way  between 
narrow  scars.  The  general  effect,  even  on  a  snnny 
dajr,  is  depressing  and  damp.  To-day  the  threat- 
enmg  clifts  scowl  across  the  water  into  each  other's 
face,  suggesting  the  explosion  that  must  follow 
if  the  jammed  water  were  to  freeze ;  and  we  re- 
member the  legend  of  the  girl  who  fell  over  the 
rocks  to  her  death,  on  her  wav  to  market,  without 
any  of  the  eegs  being  broken  in  the  descent. 
There  is  a  swirl  of  water  higher  up  the  glen  that 
fascinated  the  earl's  mother-in-law  into  taking  a 
shower-bath  in  its  reeking  foam.  At  the  farm  of 
Bmnt  Braes,  for  which  the  clerk  and  I  were  bent, 
thev  show  the  ropes  by  which  she  was  dangled  in 
mid  air  across  the  linn. 

Bmnt  Braes  is  standing  helplessly  near  his 
door  as  we  cross  the  steading  dyke,  his  long  face 
showing  red  against  his  good  wife's  "  washing," 
that  haugs  hard  and  brittle  from  the  ropes.  The 
thaw  has  not  been  sufficiently  keen  to  soften  the 
linen  stiffened  by  nature's  starch.  The  farmer  is 
a  decent  man,  cursed  with  a  scientific  leaning 
that  had  brought  water-pipes  into  the  house,  to 
burst  with  the  approach  of  a  thaw  and  flood  his 
house.  A  monster  hole  in  the  swaying  ceiling, 
down  which  a  continuous  rush  of  water,  carrying 
woodwork  and  plaster  in  its  headlong  course, 
splashes  to  the  parlour  floor,  gapes  over  swimming 
cnairs  and  tables ;  and  all  Brunt  Braes  can  do  is 
to  wring  his  hands  and  tell  bis  frantic  womenkind 
to  "  sweep  it  up."  His  exasperated  wife,  too 
excited  to  sta^  with  us  in  the  kitchen,  finally 
pushes  him  out  of  doors,  and  we  strike  down  the 
brae  to  the  manse  without  further  parley.  In  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  mockery  to  mention 
the  examination,  and  we  are  footsore  and  weary. 
A  lighted  candle  stuck  by  some  mischievous  boy 
•in  the  window  of  a  gaunt  tower  that  stands 
shelterless  in  a  field,  though  itself  a  shelter  to 
shivering  cattle,  winks  in  the  darkness  to  the 
wind;  the  sun  has  long  since  sunk  behind  the  hills, 
and  the  manse  in  its  ring  of  cottages  stands  out 
invitingly  in  the  night.  The  snow  fast  loses  its 
colour. 

The  minister's  story  of  life  at  the  top  of  the 
glen  bodes  ill  for  my  school  attendance.  In  two 
Sabbaths  the  kirk  doior-key  did  not  leave  its 
rusty  nail  in  the  manse  library-  and  an  attempt 
at  service  on  the  third  nearly  ended  tragically. 
As  the  handful  of  worshippers  and  their  dogs,  not 
one  for  every  dozen  pews,  were  on  the  point  of 
filing  out,  a  mountain  of  snow  clattered  down  the 
roof  and  fell  with  a  thud  on  the  doorstep.  A 
moment  later,  and  men  and  women  would  have 
been  buried.  The  parishioners  stood  with  their 
hearts  in  their  mouths,  and  then,  to  the  whining 
of  their  dogs,  followed  the  minister  out  by  the 
vestry.  Later  in  the  evening  1  cross  the  road  for 
the  key,  thought  to  have  been  left  in  the  kirk  door, 
and  in  groping  for  it  my  hand  strikes  a  hangiufp 
rope,  in  the  still  night  the  bell  clangs  shrilly, 
and  the  ghostly  hills  murmur  in  their  sleep.  The 
uncanny  crv  goes  from  ben  to  ben  round  the 
dreaming  glen.  I  stand  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
In  the  crumbling  keep  the  light  blinks  itself  to 
death.   I  sleep  at  the  manse. 
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BT  SDWIN  WHELPTOK, 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
AMATBVa  THEATRICALS. 

THE  foUowingday  Aylmer  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  Dick  Devensey  hesitating  between 
his  surgery  and  the  door  of  his  house.  Aylmer 
opened  his  surgerv  door  and  saluted  him. 

"  Back  again,  Dick — I  hope  no  ill  wind  " 

"  Now  Aylmer,  ask  a  fellow  how  his  health  is 
before  you  begin  to  think  the  worst  of  him.  I 
haven't  been  in  Treminster  two  hours.  I  have 
been  here  once  before,  but  you  were  out." 

**  Yes,  I  am  making  up  my  own  medicine  now. 
I  can  take  you  into  the  house  in  a  moment  or 
two,  then  you  can  unfold  your  budget,  or  you  can 
go  in  and  wait  for  me." 

"  I  will  wait  until  you  can  go  with  me.  Aylmer, 
IVe  seen  Irving/'  said  Dick  with  bated  breath. 

"Who  else  P  "  inquired  Aylmer  calmly,  paus- 
ing in  his  work  to  regard  Dick  critically. 

"  There  you  go,  as  if  a  fellow  was  to  burn  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  I've  been  in  company  with 
old  Hanson,  fine  old  man  he  is ;  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  first-rate 
actor,  and  that  I  should  like  to  be  one  myself." 
'  "  No  doubt.  What  did  he  say — be  satisfied  with 
being  second  or  third-rate  first?" 
"Nothing  of  the  kind/'  said  Dick  sulkily; 
what  he  did  say  was,  why  not  adopt  the  profes- 
sion, if  I  had  talent  for  it." 

*'I  doubt,  Dick,  you  have  thought  more  of 
theatres  than  dry  bones.*' 

"  Now,  don't  be  hard  upon  a  fellow.  You  are 
coming  out  of  your  shell,  I  hear,  if  all  I  hear  be 
true.  Cicely  has  told  me  that  you  have  consented 
to  take  part  in  a  little  affair  if  we  can  get  it  up. 
I  must  say  I  was  thunderstruck.  However,  I 
have  been  and  engaged  the  Assembly  Booms  for  a 
dat«  in  case  any  one  else  should  be  wanting 
them." 

"You  are  most  prompt,"  answered  Aylmer; 
"I  do  not  know  that  t  said  I  would  take  a 
character,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  hy  taking  a 
T)art ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  said  I  would 
nelp.  Now,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  adjourn  to 
my  parlour.    Come  along,  fly." 

•*  Well,  I  hope  you  will  not  run  your  back  into 
the  hedge,"  said  Dick,  mournfully ;  "  I  don't  want 
'  to  go  back  and  tell  the  curator  we  don't  want  the 
hall,  that  the  afiair  has  fallen  through." 

"  I  won't  go  from  my  word,  if  that  will  please . 
you.    I  will  help  you,  but  I  have  not  sufficient 
assurance  to  pose  before  Treminster/* 

"  Well,  I  met  with  one  or  two  fellows,  they  be- 
longed to  the  old  lot,  they  are  delighted,  and 
delighted  to  have  you  in ;  we  have  half  settled 
what  we  shall  have." 

*•  EeaJly,  you  do  not  allow  grass  to  grow  under 
^our  feet  when  it  is  anything  you  do  take  an 
interest  in/' 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  like  taking  time  by 
the  forelock,  I  must  be  in  town  again  in  three 
weeks,  and  we  must  have  the  first  rehearsal  this 
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week.  We  are  going  to  aBionisb  tbe  Treminster 
people — give  them  a  good  melodrama  and  a  rattling 
farce.  Swords  and  pistols  and  combats,  changes 
of  scene,  red  fire." 

"  Where  are  yon  going  to  get  your  scenes  P  that 
will  ran  you  into  expense — and  just  taking  into 
consideration  the  foretbouffbt— you  must  have 
everything  ready  :  it  is  simply  appalling.*' 

"Not  it,"  said. Dick,  whose  greatest  merit  was 
in  never  seeing  a  difficulty.  **  If  you  won't 
take  a  part,  you  shall  be  prompter  and  stage 
manager."' 

'*  You  are  very  considerate.  And  who  is  going 
to  do  the  scenes?  " 

"Well,  I  have  thought  of  that, — you.  You  are 
an  exceedingly  fertile  fellow  in  expedients ;  you 
give  directions,  I  will  be  your  clerk ;  we  shall  want 
pails  and  pots  of  colour.  I  will  be  the  labourer, 
you  the  master.  You  know  you  are  a  fair 
draughtsman,  and  I  shall  help  to  bring  you  out." 

"  I  wish  I  had  half  your  confidence,"  said  Aylmer, 
with  a  laugh. 

**  We  will  get  Pulsford  to  play  us  a  tune  or  two, 
and  I  think  we  shall  manage  without  any  songs. 
We  might  engage  a  few  stringed  instruments." 

*'  And  I  suppose  by  installing  me  as  stage 
manager,  if  the  affair  be  a  fiasco,  I  shall  be  the 
responsible  being  for  the  failure." 

"Bah!  it  won't  be  a  failure.  I  have  seen  the 
piece,  it  is  simple  as  daylight.  We  have  thought 
of  •  The  Momentous  Question ;  *  have  you  seen  it  P 
It's  a  lively  thing.  With  the  farce  we  hang  be- 
tween two  fires :  the  *  Area  Belle '  is  Plimpton's 
fancy  ;  I  want  to  have  *  Chiselling,*  but  Plimpton 
says  we  shall  never  get  up  the  statue." 

•*  Of  course,  you  think  you  would  be  able  ^" 

"  I  do.  But  I  will  give  way  rather  than  com- 
mence with  doubts." 

"Oh,  you  are  considerate, I  know.  Well,  let 
me  know  a  night  beforehand  the  time  for  your 
first  rehearsal.  Of  course,  you  must  fill  in  with- 
out me,  remember ;  that  is  understood.*' 

"  Well,  yes,  if  you  are  going  to  be  scene-painter, 
stage  manager  and  prompter,  you  will  have  plenty 
upon  your  hands.  Friday  night  is  the  first  re- 
hearsal. You  may  depend  upon  me  getting 
fellows  to  fill  in.  But  I  think  we  must  have  a 
meeting  before,  and  as  ;|^ou  are  to  be  stage 
manager,  you  ought  to  prick  the  parts.  I  am 
going  to  write  by  this  evening's  post  for  books ; 
you  shall  have  a  couple,  farce  and  drama,  as  sOon 
as  they  reach  me.   We  must  lose  no  time." 

"  Where  will  your  preliminary  meeting  be  P  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  We 
can  go  to  an  hotel  " 

"  No,  I  put  my  veto  on  that.  Supposing  we 
hold  it  here?," 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow.  I  thought  of  that,  but 
did  not  like  suggesting  it.  Well,  I  will  warn 
them  all  as  soon  as  the  books  arrive.  Now  I  will 
go  and  hunt  up  the  school." 

Before  the  day  was  over  Aylmer  felt  himself  a 
person  of  importance.  First  one  young  fellow, 
then  another,  accosted  him,  excited  and  eager. 
A  great  amount  of  nonsensical  complaisance  and 
sanguine  faith  was  exhibited  in  each  actor  in 
embryo.  **I  wonder,"  thought  Aylmer,  "if  I 
shall  suit  every  one  in  the  disposal  of  the  parts  P 
I  half  wish  I  had  set  my  face  against  that.  I 
wonder  what  Dick  has  been  telling  them,  they  all 
seem  to  look  up  to  me  as  '  Sir  Oracle  *  P  " 


For  each  one  was  effusively  profuse  in  his  ac- 
knowledgements, and  hoped  Aylmer  would  pull 
them  up  if  they  showed  the  slightest  tendency  to 
slur  a  point  or  miss  a  hit. 

The  books  reached  Aylmer  in  due  course.  It 
was  certainly  a  great  advantage  knowing  each 
man,  his  capabilities  andcharacter.  DickDevensey 
had  furnished  him  with  a  list  of  names,  and  had 
intimated  to  him  that  he  would  have  a  full  room 
that  evening,  every  man  had  promised  to  come, 
as  Aylmer  thoup^ht,  to  see  fair  play  and  have 
justice  done  to  himself.  Aylmer  had  not  a  donbl 
that  one  or  two  characters  would  be  chosen  men- 
tally by  each  man  as  the  part  best  suited  to  him. 
Incidentally  he  mentioned  to  his  honsekeener 
that  she  must  not  be  surprised  or  alarmed  if  nis 
room  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

Eight  o'clock  was  the  hour,  and  the  members 
of  the  company  were  desperately  punctnal,  every 
one  of  them.  Perhaps  some  of  them  regarded 
Aylmer  as  a  Ions  maligned  being,  for  he  had 
not  been  unmindtul  of  creature  comforts.  The 
footstool  was  kicked  about  from  pillar  to  poet, 
and  the  housekeeper,  bringing  in  a  second  pitcher 
of  water,  was  scarcely  able  to  find  her  way  into 
the  room,  so  dense  was  the  smoke  from  pipe  and 
cigar.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  the  worthy  woman 
thought  her  gentleman  must  have  taken  leave  ol 
his  senses.  But  they  were  all  upon  their  good 
behaviour,  and  the  harmony  was  complete.  Fat 
Fred  Prendergast,  who  was  liable  to  be  noisier 
than  all  put  together,  was  unusually  self-contained 
and  grave.  Fred  had  a  conviction  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  comic  man  to  equal  htm,  but 
for  all  that  was  the  reverse  of  his  friend  FeaUier- 
stone,  who  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  if  be 
threw  up  the  affair,  it  would  fall  through.  Of 
him  more  anon.  Apparently  all  were  satisfied 
with  Aylmer's  arrangements. 

*•  You'll  get  us  the  programme  out,"  suggested 
Dick  Devensey.  "The  chrama,  you  know,  some- 
thing to  excite  curiosity.  I  will  give  yon  the  last 
programme  if  that  will  be  of  any  use  to  yon.  I 
put  it  together,  but  I  was  ashamed  of  it.  Thi 
farce,  you  know,  must  be  full  of  quips  and  eranks. 
You're  a  witty  fellow,  Aylmer ;  you've  had  many 
a  shot  at  me,  you  must  put  some  of  your  best 
things  on  paper  to  make  us  all  laugh,  and  pnt 
our  audience  in  a  good  temoer." 

Do  you  want  anything  else  doing,  Devensey  ?  " 
inquirea  Aylmer. 

**  Well,  I  scarcely  know  what  else  will  be  re- 
quired of  you,  but  be  good  enough  to  hold  your* 
self  in  readiness." 

Not  every  one  was  so  familiar  as  Master  Dick, 
but  there  was  a  chorus  of  diffident  laughter  as 
they  trooped  out. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  every 
fellow  to  get  up  his  part  well  before  we  have 
another  rehearsal  P"  said  Aylmer  to  Dick  Devensey 
after  the  first  was  over:  "there  is  not  two  who 
know  anything  of  their  parts.  It  is  rather  a  doll 
business  for  me." 

"  Phew !  that  wouldn't  work  at  all,  Aylmer,** 
replied  Dick  ;  **  you  do  not  know  them  as  I  da 
Why,  if  it  were  left  until  the  last  week,  most  of  them 
would  be  where  they  are  now.  Independently  of 
their  good  opinion  of  themselves,  their  conceit  ia 
their  retentive  memories,  more  than  half  of  them 
will  only  commit  their  parts  to  memory  at  re- 
hearsal. Of  course,  we  will  trust  to  the  ladies ;  we 
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"will  not  trouble  tbem  to  come  to  onr  meet  night 
after  night,  but  we  will  have  them  the  last  week, 
and  the  last  week  must  be  rehearsal  every  night." 

"  I  doubt  I  am  in  for  it.  When  is  the  stage  to 
be  fitted  up?*' 

"Oh,  the  carpenter  who  fitted  it  up  before 
must  be  engaged.  The  curtains  are  easily  fixed, 
we  only  have  one  difficulty,  and  that  is  with  the 
cords,  they  twist  so,  and  the  curtain  does  not  drop 
nicely — sticks  j  you  remember  it,  don't  you,  but 
we'll  rub  the  cords  with  a  little  French  chalk,  it 
acts  upon  them  like  ma^ic." 

A  few  days  later  Dick  rushed,  into  Aylmer's 
room  with  a  terrible  long  face.  Aylmer  could  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  so  agitated  and 
despondent. 

"  1  say,  Aylmer,  what  shall  we  do  P  We  shall 
have  to  throw  up  the  business  after  all.  It  is  an 
abominable  trick..  Feather  has  sent  his  books  in ; 
he  says  he  finds  he  cannot  go  on  with  it.  The 
fact  is,  he  has  an  idea  we  cannot  get  on  without 
him.  I  know  what  his  reasons  are ;  the  principal 
one  is,  I  believe,  that  he  can't  have  the  comic  part 
in  the  farce.  Tou  gave  him  the  best  part  in  the 
drama.  I  am  off  now  to  give  up  the  hall — get  off 
if  we  can." 

**  Cannot  you  get  any  one  else  to  take  the  part  ? 
Or,  Dick,  get  some  one  else  to  come  in.  No,  don*t 
go  and  give  up  the  hall,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Won't  you  take  the  part,  Aylmer  ?  "  pleaded 
Dick. 

Aylmer  shook  his  head. 

"  Consider  me  a  little,  my  dear  fellow,  and  what 
I  have  upon  my  hands.  We  will  not  give  it  up ; 
whalf  is  more,  we  will  accept  Featherstone's  resig- 
nation, but  we  will  not  have  him  at  rehearsal." 

*  He  says  he  does  not  sever  himself  from  the 
A.  D.  S.,  but  it  is  press  of  business  that  compels 
him." 

"I  am  not  for  qnarrelling  with  Featherstone 
because  he  chooses  to  throw  up  his  part,  only  I 
think  it  ought  to  put  us  all  on  oar  mettle.  I  did 
not  like  Featherstone's  manuer  last  week.  I  did 
think  he  was  not  suited,  but  a  fellow  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  whatever  part  is  assigned  to  him. 
A  good  man  mdkea  a  small  part.  We  shall  get 
on  as  well  without  him.  It  would  have  been  ten 
times  worse  for  us  had  he  thrown  it  up  a  week 
later.  Go  home  and  eat  jour  dinner;  there  is 
nothing  now  to  interfere  with  your  digestion." 

As  may  be  supposed  the  news  of  Featherstone's 
defection  created  some  consternation  in  the  camp 
of  the  A.  D.  S.  The  excitement  was  only  partially 
allayed  by  Dick's  representations,  wherein  Aylmer 
figured  as  the  only  really  reliable  man  they  had. 

"  We  have  got  him  into  such  a  mood,"  said  Dick 
impressively,  "  that  I  believe  he  will  go  on  with  it, 
if  we  all  take  it  into  our  heads  to  break  away 
from  our  engagements.  He  is  a  determined  fellow 
is  Aylmer,  1  can  tell  you." 

•*  Well,  I  vote,"  said  Prendergaat,  "  that  we  put 
all  power  into  his  hands,  that  we  constitute  him 
sole  authority,  that  there  shall  be  no  appeal 
against  his  decision  and  no  questioning  it." 

**  We  shall  not  get  on  unless  there  is  some 
.arrangement  of  the  sort,"  said  another,  "and  I 
will  second  that.'' 

"Well,"  said  Frendergast,  "there  are  three- 
fourths  of  us  assembled  here  under  the  lawn 
ceiling.  Now  then,  how  many  dissentients  P  How 
many  for  it  P" 


"  Carried  unanimously,"  said  Dick  Devensey. 

**  Well,  Devensey,  you  need  not  tell  him  about 
this  impromptu  meeting.  After  it  is  all  over  and 
we  have  scored  a  success,  then  you  may  if  you 
like,  but  just  let  him  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  naturally  docile." 

As  it  was  approaching  eight  o'clock,  the  party 
proceeded  in  force  to  Bachelor's  Hall. 

Some  time  was  wasted  in  ventilating  their 
grievance,  but  Aylmer  at  last  got  them  all  together, 
reading  the  part  for  which  there  was  no  man.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  accord,  the  absence  of  all 
diversion.  They  were  as  serious  and  as  grave  as 
a  party  of  professionals  under  the  eye  of  the 
lessee.  There  certainly  was  not  much  advance 
from  the  previous  week,  Aylmer  mentioned  this, 
and  was  met  with  fervent  assurances  of  rapid 
amendment  before  next  rehearsal. 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  said  Dick  to  Aylmer,  "  here  I 
know  all  my  share  of  the  drama,  and  I  shall 
have  committed  the  farce  to  memory  by  our  next 
meeting.  There  was  that  good  thin^  always  about 
Feather,  he  did  get  his  part  off  m  good  time. 
If  he  had  not  such  a  crotchety  head,  taking 
offence,  fancying  all  sorts  of  injuries,  he  was  our 
best  man.  Frendergast  may  be  depended  upon, 
biit  he  does  notliurry  about  getting  up  his  part." 

"  I  am  the  most  alarmed  about  young  iBorry, 
he  has  a  fine  voice  and  a  good  manner,  un- 
fortunately he  knows  it.  I  am  afraid  of  him 
overdoing  his  business." 

"  There  is  one  comfort  he  has  not  much  to  do. 
But  you  must  pull  him  up,  Aylmer,  be  right  down 
vicious  with  him,  he  bears  no  malice.  We  have 
chaffed  him  until  he  has  gone  mad  almost,  but  he 
forgets  his  grievance  in  less  than  two  minutes.  He 
is  like  aMchild  in  some  things,  he  can't  see  when  the 
fellows  are  drawing  him  on,  that's  the  worst  of  him. 
You'll  find  a  much  worse  fellow  than  he — Belford ; 
now  to  night  by  his  talk  you  might  fancy  he  was 
the  best  fellow  we  have,  he  has  the  catch  words  as 
if  he  had  been  an  actor  all  his  life,  he  is  as  jaunty 
as  if  he  had  all  the  confidence  in  the  world." 

"  He  knows  little  of  his  part ;  I  have  discovered 
that." 

**  He  will  barely  get  it  up,  little  as  he  has  to 
do.  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  give  you  his  cha- 
racter beforehand,  likewise  Berry's.  You  will 
have  to  be  sharp  upon  Belford,  i  can  tell  you, 
and  watch  him  that  evening,  for  every  bit  of 
assurance  will  leave  him,  and  he  will  be  nervous 
as  a  cat.   He  will  be  helpless." 

Why,  he  talked  about  assisting  me  with  the 
stage." 

"If  you  had  no  one  else  to  depend  upon,  I  should 
pit^  you.  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  his  re- 
quiring priming  either  with  brandy  or  sal  vola- 
tile." 

Before  all  the  rehearsals  were  over  Aylmer 
knew  exactly  who  might  be  depended  upon,  and 
who  must  be  watched  and  assisted.  He  felt  he 
had  not  distributed  the  parts  badly.  Without 
Dick  Devensey' s  hints,  he  would  have  gone  by 
l^is  own  judgment,  only  it  was  an  advantage 
being  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  each  man 
at  previous  entertainments.  But  an  audience  in 
a  provincial  town  will  make  due  allowance  if  a 
hitch  occurs.  Very  often  a  mistake  passes  un- 
noticed. Few  people  carry  books  of  the  play 
with  them ;  a  wrong  exit  or  a  too  prompt  entrance 
is  never  obi?erved.   Still,  it  is  well  to  have  no 
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blanders.  Mistakes  are  liable  to  apset  the  per- 
formers themselves.  The  time  approached  when 
it  was  considered  bj  all  that  the  stago  mast  be  got 
in  readiness. 


CHAPTER  xvm. 

ORDSAL. 

Dick  declared  the  ladies  were  perfect  in  their  parts, 
and  that  the^  were  eager  to  attend  a  rehearsal — 
Cicely  especially  impatient,  j^ylmer  worked  hard 
to  have  everytluDg  m  working  order,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  couple  of  rehearsals  which  should  not 
fall  far  short  of  the  evening  when  it  would  be  a 
serious  business. 

When  all  was  ready,  Dick  received  permission 
to  acquaint  the  ladies  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
A.  D.  S.  would  be  happy  to  receive  them  that 
afternoon. 

**  We  will  have  the  c/te/  d'orchestre  here  the  last 
evening;  we  shall  want  some  plaintive  music- 
just  a  few  bars  here  and  there ;  it  heightens  the 
eflfect,"  saidAylmer. 

"  Featherstone  wishes  to  attend  last  rehearsal/* 
said  Dick  mischievously. 

"  But  we  will  not  have  him,"  declared  Aylmer 
firmlv. 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  enter  into  snch  a  business 
with  such  zest  as  you  do,  Aylmer,"  said  Dick. 
•*  You  have  surprised  us  all." 

"Why,  if  vou  do  a  thing  at  all  I  believe  in 
doing  it  well. 

"  That  scenery,"  said  Dick  adminngly,  "  will 
bring  down  the  nonse.'* 

"  And  if  we  make  mistakes  thev  will  hiss  us." 

"  Let  them  hiss,"  mattered  Dick  carelessly. 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  a  success  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  It  will  do  Featherstone  good.  It  is  a 
strange  notion  a  man  gets  into  his  head,  that 
people  cannot  do  without  him.  No  one  living  can 
declare  himself  independent  and  autocrat." 

"Poor  old  Featherstone,  I  almost  pity  him," 
said  Dick.  "  I  am  told  he  was  standing  outside 
last  evening  when  we  were  rehearsing." 

Aylmer  half  relented. 
Dick,"  said  he  gravely,  "  we  must  read  him  a 
lesson." 

"Well,  what  is  the  timeP  Half-past  seven 
within  a  minute.  I  might  as  well  run  down  and 
fetch  the  ladies.  We  said  quarter  to  eight,  prompt. 
We  thought  of  having  Pulsford,  don't  you  remem- 
ber P  We  won't  have  him  at  all.  I  had  forgotten, 
but  Prendergast  reminded  me,  we  had  a  fellow 
once  before  as  pianist,  a  gratuitous  man,  we 
had  no  thought  of  offence,  but  as  he  agreed  to 
assist  us  we  put  him  down  first  on  the  programme 
with  an  overture,  and  he  absolutely  refused  when 
we  got  him  there  that  night ;  he  said  he  had  had 
no  preparation." 

"  Well,  we  must  instil  into  our  engaged  chef 
that  while  the  curtain  is  down  he  must  Keep  on 
pla^^g  if  it  be  the  one  old  tune  over  and  over 
again-—'  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage ' 
-—audience,  and  they  soon  tire  of  godsip  and  the 
blank  before  them.  The  back  settlements  get 
uproarious ;  you  know  I  have  been  in  the  audience 
beforetime,  and  I  have  been  able  to  tell  where  the 
dissatisfaction  creeps  in." 


CHIMES. 

"Well,  I  am  off;  we  will  have  all  that  over 
again.  You  are  fertile  in  forecasting.  Ta,  ta» 
for  twenty  minutes." 

"  You  must  be  up  in  less ;  all  those  fellowa  will 
be  there." 

It  was  close  upon  eight  when  Dick  reached  the 
hall  with  the  ladies.  How  assiduous  every  gentle- 
man was ;  fighting,  some  against  shyness,  some 
against  the  c^dity  of  the  proceeding.  Who  should 
come,  too,  but  Desforges  and  his  wife,  ostensibly 
to  have  a  peep  at  the  stage.  Desfoi^s  had  whis- 
pered to  Aylmer,  that  his  wife  thought  the  girls 
should  have  a  chaperon — a  married  woman  added 
colour  to  the  proceedings ;  and  the  arrangement 
had  been  maae  between  Aylmer  and  the  doctor, 
unknown  to  the  others,  that  Mrs.  Desforges 
should  attend  the  two  last  rehearsals,  be  in  the 
green  room  the  evening  devoted  to  Thespis,  and 
have  the  curator's  wife  m  attendance. 

"I  shall  miss  the  fun,"  said  Mrs.  Desfoi^es 
regretfully. 

"There  will  be  as  much  fun  behind,**  said 
Prendergast. 

"  You  must  not  be  too  boisterous,"  deprecated 
Mrs.  Desforges. 

Prendergast  looked  guilty.  Once  there  had  been 
almost  a  not  in  the  purlieus  of  the  stage,  Pren- 
dera^ast  the  culprit. 

"  Mrs.  Desforges  means  there  is  only  to  be  suffi- 
cient refreshment  behind  to  invigorate,  not  to  ener- 
vate or  excite,"  said  Aylmer.  "  I  shall  set  my  face 
against  wines;  a  little  bottled  ale  for  the  men, 
the  ladies  what  they  choose." 

"  Well,  we  can  settle  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
curator's  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Desforges.  **  You  had 
better  commence  I  think.  Ah,  Philip,  are  yon 
going  ?   Just  stay  to  see  them  begin.'^ 

Thus  admonished,  her  dutiful  husband  lingered 
a  few  moments,  returning  again  when  Aylmer's 
forest  scene  dropped.  Desforges  was  an  enthudiaat; 
he  was  so  interested  he  stayed  on  and  on  until  the 
prison  scene  fell;  the  worthy  doctor's  approval 
more  vociferous  than  that  of  Aylmer's  formor 
critics. 

"  We  shall  have  you  before  the  curtain,  Aylmer," 
cried  Desforges. 

"  No,  no ;  you  must  curb  that ;  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  leave  my  children,"  said 
Aylmer. 

You  will  have  your  prison  about  your  cars  if 
you  do  not  come  when  you  are  called.  Remember 
you  are  warned." 

The  night  came  to  an  end.  The  ladies  found 
they  must  pay  more  attention  the  next  evening  to 
positions,  and  they  had  not  thought  the  exits  and 
entrances  of  so  much  importance,  but  with  Dick 
they  were  to  have  an  extra  initiation  in  the  day- 
time before  rehearsal.  Once  Constable,  entering 
impetuously,  cannoped  against  Miss  Heron,  and 
nearlv  shot  her  off  the  stc^e. 

"  !^ally,''  said  Edith,  with  a  blush  and  a  laugh, 
"  I  hope  no  gentleman  will  give  that  on  Wednes- 
day evening ! " 

"  I  think  Lady  Maxr  will  be  better  satisfied  if  I 
am  there  with  you,  Edith,"  said  Mrs.  Desfoiiges 
as  they  were  going  home  together.  "  My  husbuid 
and  Mr.  Aylmer  have  talked  it  over." 

"  How  considerate  of  you.  I  did  not  like  this 
business,"  confessed  Edith ;  "  but  I  gave  a  half- 
promise  you  see,  at  least  Cicely  Devensey  said  I 
did,  and  she  would  not  release  me.   I  do  dread 
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tbe  night;  bat  it  is  not  so  terrible  to  me  after 
this  evening's  experience.  You  see  I  have  not  so 
much  to  do  as.some  of  the  men." 

*•  You  must  not  let  your  voice  sink  too  much, 
dear ;  the  hall  is  very  defective  in  sound.  When 
I  am  at  the  opposite  end  1  cannot  distinguish 
anything.  Philip  and  Mr.  Aylmer  were  speaking 
about  it.  Philip  suggests  cotton  to  be  carried  from 
one  end  to  the  other — two  or  three  strands  of  that 
thick  cotton  one  uses  for  netting.  But  of  course 
the  sound  will  bo  much  bettor  when  the  hall  is 
fuU." 

**  I  must  have  tlie  copy  for  the  programmes," 
Raid  Dick  to  Aylmcr.  **  Haven't  you  got  it  done  ? 
You  know  the  time  is  cruttiug  short/' 

"  Don't  excite  yoiu'self,"  s;ud  Aylmer.  "  If  you 
-will  conic  home  with  me  you  can  have  it.  I  have 
had  it  done  a  week  or  more." 

•What  a  fellow  you  are  lo  keep  your  own 
counsel,"  muttered  Dick. 

The  nexi-  morning  Aylmer  beheld  Dick  rushing 
to  his  house  with  the  open  proof  in  his  hands.  * 

"We  never  had  such  a  one,"  Dick  shouted, 
jubilant. 

The  hour  was  at  hand.  In  spite  of  Dick  Deven- 
sey's  promise  to  see  that  everything  was  in  perfect 
readiness,  the  members  kept  Constable  running  for 
articles  they  found  they  had  not  brought  with 
them.  Constable  did  not  appear  in  the  drama,  so 
the  door  was  relegated  to  him,  Aylmer  wisely  bent 
on  introducing  no  outsider  there.  "  We  will  have 
no  filtering  if  we  can  help  it,"  said  Aylmer,  "  we 
shall  want  money  for  expenses,  for  fees,  and  we 
want  a  surplus.  Dick,  you  wrote  out  lists  of 
everything  likely  to  be  required,  where  are  they  P  " 

"1  oan't  help  members  forgetting  to  bring 
their  own  properties,"  murmured  Dick  aggrievedly. 
"  I  took  Prendergast  his  helmet,  and  his  torch 
and  breastplate.  I've  been  on  the  trot  this  last 
two  days." 

*•  Welt,  never  mind,  Dick,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings.   What  is  the  time  P  " 

"Half-past  seven," said  the  breathless  Constable, 
returning  from  one  of  his  multifarious  errands, 
"  and  there  is  such  a  crowd  outside,  there  will  be 
a  riot  if  the  doors  are  not  opened.  The  men  have 
come  to  show  people  into  their  seats,  and  the  two 
bovs  to  sell  programmes."^ 

**  Oh,  have  they,  then  give  the  boys  the  pro- 
grammes and  open  the  doors.  We  must  not  keep 
the  people  outside,  or  they  will  go  away  again. 
You  must  go  to  the  door,  Cons&ble — you  have 
explained  those  spare  reserved  seats  to  the  man." 

"  He  came  with  me  this  afternoon." 

"Well,  go  to  the  door,  take  all  the  shilling 
tickets  with  you,  and  if  any  one  requires  anything 
the  carpenter  must  be  sent  Have  the  ladies 
come  P  * 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Berry,  "  I  will  show  them 
their  dressing-room." 

Aylmer  occupied  himself  in  placing  the 
musicians,  and  giving  them  instructions  not  to  be 
sparing  of  their  efforts.  The  hall  was  rapidly 
filling  and  a  war  dance  was  being  executed  on  the 
stage  preparatory  to  the  campaign. 

"  Here,  you  fellows,  come  off,"  cried  Aylmer, 
when  he  judged  there  had  been  sufficient  of  it, 

you  will  upset  something,  or  do  some  damage.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  band,  the  audience  would  hear 
you.  There  is  but  ten  minutes  recollect,  and  I 
mean  to  be  prompt.'' 


In  spite  of  Aylmer's  apparent  oalmuessi  he  felt 
nervous,  and  these  antics  were  not  at  all  sedatory. 

"  Now  then,  are  you  all  ready  ?  "  cried  he,  at  last. 
"  I  am  about  to  ring  the  bell.  Moletrap  and  you 
other  fellows  get  into  your  places  ;  Chalk  be  in 
readiness ;  Eobert,  you  too — and  just  inquire  for 
Miss  Heron,  and  if  she  will  be  ready  in  five 
minutes  P  " 

•*  She  is  ready  now,"  said  Berry,  returning ; 
"  but  she  is  frightfully  nervous." 

"  Hang  it,  I  hope  she  wont  break  down,"  said 
Moletrap. 

"  Be  careful  you  don't,"  said  Dick  Devensey  un- 
diplomatically. 

This  excited  Moletrap,  and  Aylmer  had  to  quell 
what  looked  like  symptoms  of  a  storm  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

"  If  "MiBB  Heron  will  come,  I  will  ring." 

The  band  ceased,  as  also  did  the  hum  and  buzz  of 
conversation  in  the  hall.  Avlmer  just  peeped 
through  a  convenient  cranny,  and  noticed  that  many 
eyes  were  directed  towards  the  mysterious  strands 
of  cotton,  but  all  were  settling  themselves  down  for 
close  attention.  Aylmer  rang  the  bell  again  and 
proceeded  to  draw  up  the  curtain,  and  the  play 
began. 

There  was  an  ominous  sound  among  the 
audience,  some  shouting  from  the  gods — what  did 
it  all  mean  P  Aylmer  looked  at  Moletrap,  who 
had  turned  round,  having  commenced  his  part 
with  his  back  to  the  audience.  Moletrap's  face 
was  the  incarnation  of  indignation  and  suppressed 
rage ;  he  forgot  his  nervousness  entirely. 

"  Aylmer,  pull  up  the  curtain  1  It  is  only  half- 
way up !  I  thougnt  it  had  been  properly  seen 
to.'*' 

Aylmer  felt  horrified,  but  for  his  life  he  could 
not  help  laughing;  he  snatched  the  cords;  the 
carpenter  had  tied  two  knots ;  he  had  hooked  the 
cord  upon  the  lower  one. 

Edith  was  laughing,  she  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Belford's  indignant  face,  and  the  consternation 
upon  the  features  of  the  other  fellows,  who,  being 
supernumeraries,  had  not  the  fuUest  comprehension 
of  the  situation.  To  them,  although  odd,  it  might 
have  been  part  of  the  programme.  It  was  a  nne 
opportunity  for  Belfora  enlarging  upon  having  no 
chance  to  aistinguish  himself. 

*•  Now  Miss  Heron,"  said  Aylmer. 

"  Oh,  I  am  dreadfully  nervous,  and  a  moment 
ago  I  had  forgotten  my  nervousness." 

"  You  must  rely  upon  me ;  look  to  me  if  your 
memory  plays  you  a  trick ;  I  shall  follow  you 
word  by  word." 

There  was  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause. 
Edith  braced  herself,  and  Aylmer  was  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  clear  enunciation  of  her  words. 
Edith  dare  not  meet  the  eyes  of  the  audience  ;  she 
felt  if  she  once  looked  at  them  all  her  presence  of 
mind  would  go.  She  had  a  dim  perception  of  a 
sea  of  faces,  all  bent  upon  her.  But  she  warmed 
to  her  part,  and  she  almost  believed  herself 
Bachel  as  she  made  her  exit. 

"Well  done,"  whispered  Aylmer;  "you  need 
have  no  fear  again." 

The  curtain  dropped  a  few  minutes  later,  and 
the  applause  was  tremendous.  Aylmer  could  not 
go  round  to  give  the  lady  other  words  of  en- 
couragement, for  now  his  work  began — the  scene 
Had  to  be  changed.  The  business  of  itself  was 
farcical— Bidgeway  assisting  in  his  motley,  Belford 
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in  his  eagerness  getting  in  the  way,  occasionally 
muttering  of  his  wrongs,  the  band  playing  with  a 
will  to  deaden  the  noise  of  the  scene-shifting. 

It  was  now  Cicely  Devensey's  turn  to  distin- 
guish herself.  She  did  not  profess  herself 
nervous.  When  the  curtain  rose,  Cicely  was  quite 
composed.  When  Prendergast  entered  there  was 
not  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  and  the  curtain  descended 
again  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

**  Now  for  the  piece  de  resistance,**  cried  Dick,  as 
they  occupied  themselves  in  restoring  the  slips  and 
letting  down  the  forest  scene.  "  We  shall  bring 
down  the  house." 

The  curtain  rose,  the  clapping  and  stamping 
was  deafening,  and  the  voices  of  the  gods  behind 
were  terribly  uncontained.  » 

"  Hi,  Aylmer,  do  you  hear,  it  is  for  you  this 
time — go  on  Eid«eway." 

**  I  say,"  said  jElidgeway,  coming  round,  "  we've 
forgotten  one  thing,  it  ought  to  have  been  night, 
some  one  ought  to  have  turned  down  the  foot- 
lights." 

Aylmer  felt  confounded,  this  was  mistake  num- 
ber two  of  hie. 

Bidgeway  thought  he  had  discovered  a  mare's 
nest,  and  began  to  button-hole  Devensey  and 
Prendergast  as  they  came  off. 

"  Get  out,"  said  Dick,  •*  there  isn't  one  in  the 
audience  will  think  about  it.  If  it  had  been  dark 
they  would  not  see,  we  have  no  light  to  throw 
down  from  the  top." 

"Now  then,"  said  Aylmer,  "we  must  dear 
again.'* 

Here,"  cried  Dick,  with  a  huge  tankard,  "  re- 
fresh the  inner  man ;  every  one  is  being  rein- 
vigorated  except  you.  I  had  an  awful  thirst.  It 
is  nard  work." 

Aylmer  did  not  know  he  was  thirsty,  but  the 
draught  of  sharp  ale  seemed  to  make  a  man  of 
him. 

"  Feel  better  P  I  knew  you  would,  be  faint.  I 
wonder  if  those  ladies  think  of  it.  A  little*  wine — 
eh?" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Desforges  will  see  to  them,"  said 
Aylmer.  "  I  told  her  to  see  that  they  were  pro- 
perly looked  after." 

The  concluding  scene  was  received  with  tumul- 
tuous applause.  Dick  Devensey  in  a  prison  suit, 
fettered  and  despondent,  thrilling  the  feminine 
•portion  of  the  audience. 

In  the  second  act  Aylmer  had  reckoned  on  some 
respite,  but  he  had  reckoned  without. his  host. 
What  with  firing  pistols,  and  looking  sharply  after 
his  coadjutors  m  the  rear,  he  found  his  time  and 
thoughts  fully  occupied.  Constable  was  almost 
too  eager  to  begin  his  display  of  red  fire,  which  he 
had  to  scoop  out  of  a  tin  bucket,  and  flare 
behind  the  cottage  window.  But  at  a  signal  the 
music  at  last  came  in  to  add  effect  to  the  tableau. 

"  Featherstone  is  here,*'  said  Bidgeway,  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  the  treatment  that  should  be  meted 
out  to  him. 

"Oh,  is  heP"  returned  Aylmer  calmly;  he 
caught  sight  of  Featherstone's  rueful  face.  Didc 
Devensey  instantly  accosted  him. 

Now  then.  Feather,  how  has  it  gone  P  " 

"  First  rate,"  said  that  individual  sorely,  but 
honestly.  "I  never  saw  anything  better.  Beastly 
nuisance  that  curtain  stuck,  and  the  gas  ought  to 
have  been  turned  down.  I  could  have  done  that 
for  you—" 


"Put  it  out,  maybe.  No,  for  wayg  that  are 
dark  "  muttered  Dick  uncompromisingly. 

Featherstone  was  aggrieved,  and  began  enter- 
ing into  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  but  Dick 
again  cut  it  short. 

"  Well,  we  managed  to  get  another  man,  so  it 
is  done  with.  Tell  the  musicians  to  come  behind 
here  when  they  have  finished  that  waltz  they  are 
playing.  We  must  give  them  some  refreshment, 
or  they  vdll  go  out  and  not  come  back  to  time. 
You  can  look  after  them,  Bidgeway.  I  am  going 
to  get  Freddy  up  for  tiie  statue  business  after 
Beliord  and  Jie  have  gone  through  their  pre- 
liminary," 

No  doubt  Belford  thought  his  get-up,  in  soft 
felt  hat,  white  ti'ousers,  and  a  velvet  coat^  immense, 
but  Aylmer  did  not  think  so. 

"Belford  ought  to  have  had  a  blouse  and  a 
linen  cap,"  said  Aylmer  to  Dick.  "  We  wont  tell 
him  now  though,  it  is  no  use,  he  wont  have  time 
to  send  a-borrowing," 

"  Whj,  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  he  was  rights- 
said  Dick,  "  but  he  said  an  artist  friend  of  his 
sported  velvet." 

"  Well,  no  one  will  perhaps  know  any  better," 
suggested  Aylmer,  "  say  notlung ;  I  hope  Prender- 
gast has  got  his  helmet  here." 

"  It  is  in  that  comer  in  a  newspaper ;  he  wont 
allow  any  one  to  look  at  it.  He  has  had  a  jealoas 
eye  on  it  all  night.  He  ia  counting  upon  thi« 
business.'' 

The  preliminary  whetted  the  appetite  of  the 
audience,  but  Prendergast  was  long  iu  ooming, 
and  the  audience  evidently  began  to  think  that 
there  was  a  hitch,  and  it  was  not  far  at  sea.  Pren- 
dergast was  so  fat,  it  was  a  service  of  difficulty 
encasing  him.  Dick  was  panting  after  his  exer- 
tions, but  now^  Prendergast,  with  whitened  face^ 
looking  more  like  a  fat  ghost,  was  prowling  about 
on  all  fours  looking  for  his  torch.  Alexander 
imagined  some  one  had  played  him  a  trick,  and 
his  wrath  was  too  deep  for  words.  The  commo- 
tioa  eventually  brought  the  ladies,  and  a  sight 
accorded  to  them  of  the  (Usconsolate  hero  gob- 
vulsed  them  with  laughter. 

"Oh,  hero  it  is,"  said  Alexander  at  last, 
pouncing  upon  it,  ''it's  rolled  off  that  table;  I 
thought  some  one  had  thrust  it  under  the  sUtge. 
Aylmer,  you  fix  my  helmet  all  right — bad  "  got 
it  wrong  "side  before?  " 

The  audience,  if  grown  impatient,  were  electri- 
fied at  the  -turn  oi  affairs.  If  they  expect^  a 
statue,  it  was  not  one  endowed  with  locomotion ; 
but  as  Alexander  mounted  his  pedestal  Aylmer 
noted  with  vexation  that  Dick  had  placed  an  un- 
whitened  side  of  the  box  to  the  audience^  and 
there  it  read,  "  Schweppe's  Soda  Water."  Bat 
this  the  audience  took  as  part  of  the  joke,  like- 
wise later  on  when  Alexander  wished  to  light  his 
pipe,  there  were  no  matches.  Aylmer  contrived 
to  throw  him  some  upom  the  carpet.  Prendergast 
tried  one,  then  another,  and,  forgetting  himself, 
cried  out  in  a  tone  of  annoyance,  "Hang  it, 
they're  safeties." 

"Now  then.  Feather,"  said  Dick,  *'how  has  it 
gone  ?  " 

"  Not  so  well  as  the  drama  ;  you  were  to  long 

there." 

"  If  I  had  known,"  said  Cicely,"  I  am  sure  I 
could  have  stayed  on  the  stage  longer ;  I  could 
have  dusted  the  furniture  and  talked  to  myself." 
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"  I  am  glad  it  is  all  over,"  said  EditH. 

"What  was  the  reason  you  were  so  longP" 
asked  Featherstone. 

"  We  hadsnchadifficQltyin  petrifying  Freddy, 
and  then  heliad  lost  his  torch,  said  Dick  with  a 
laugh.   **  It  was  rare  fun." 

••Tm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Desforges,  "it  has  beeil 
greater  fun  behind  Ihe  scenes  than  before.  Oh, 
here  is  Philip ;  we  shall  get  to  know  something 
now." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Edith, "  how  we  shall  get  our 
box  home  ?  " 

"Here,  Berry,  Constable,  take  charge  of  the 
ladies'  wardrobe  1 "  shouted  Dick. 

What  do  you  think  of  play-acting  P  "  inquired 
Aylmer.   **  You  surprised  me." 

"  I  am  very  tired,  and  I  can  only  repeat  I  am 
heartily  glad  it  is  oyer/'  Edith  answered  him. 


CHAFTXB  SIX. 
nOXJBTS. 

Atlmee  felt  himself  privileged  to  call  at  the  old 
bouse  in  the  Close.  Lady  Mary  had  given  him 
permission,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
availed  himself  of  it.  As  he  walked  down  the 
street  his  mind  recurred  to  his  last  walk  thither. 
Since  that  day  he  had  felt  his  life  fuller  and 
happier,  and  tliough  all  yet  seemed  rather  hope- 
less, he  could  not  forget  the  exquisite  relief  that 
had  come  to  him  after  his  confesno  amoria. 

He  had  so  ardently  wished  to  be  understood,  at 
least  by  one  person.  She  mast  regard  his  lovo 
as  unselfish ;  he  had  not  advised  her  to  fly  in  the 
faoe  of  pre-existing  arrangements,  if  the  conse- 
quence to  her  were  to  be  an  afber-Ufe  burUiened 
with  a  sense  of  perfidy.  To  see  her  happy  was 
with  him  a  first  consideration.  It  was  as  if  the 
dove-like  calm  that  was  an  attribute  of  hers  had 
rested  upon  him.  In  aU  his  waking  thoaghts 
her  presence  seemed  to  be  near  or  with  him.  In 
fever  dens,  in  squalid  courts,  he  had  thought  of 
her.  Sometimes  a  word  was  wafted,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  on  gentle  breezes,  that  had  some  reference 
to  her. 

"  She  has  been  here.  Oh  yes,  sir,  she  comes 
here." 

How  many  would  come  hereP  he  would 
whisper  to  himself.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  not  help  but  encourage  those  grateful 
people  to  dilate  upon  her  goodness.  A  little  thing 
will  encourage  a  gossip—an  eye  evincing  interest, 
an  ear  turned,  an  expression  not  repellant  nor 
impatient.  Sometimes  he  saw  her — he  could  not 
mistake  her— and  yet  he  had  not  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  meet  her,  to  persecute  her  with  pleading 
eyes  and  quivering  hps.  Nor  yet,  mauvais  honte, 
did  he  attempt  to  avoid  her.  Sometimes  the 
modest  eyes  meeting  his  would  take  the  initiative 
with  recognition.  Only  when  he  passed  the 
house  was  he  careful  to  guard  his  eyes  from 
roving.  He  did  not  feel  himself  a  paladm,  only  a 
gentleman  anxious  to  win  a  wife  fairly,  and  look 
the  whole  world  in  the  face,  having  wronged  no 
man. 

While  he  was  thns  giving  such  sweet  unction 
to  his  own  soul,  and  idealising  the  attributes 
of  this  one  whom  he  chose  to  regard  as  the 


fairest  and  most  ingenuous  of  her  sex,  a  convolu* 
tion  of  his  brain  dwelt— only  for  a  moment-^ 
on  the  previous  nighty  and  there  he  found  pity  for 
her,  his  Beatrice.  She  had  been  dragged  into  this 
display;  her  good  nature  had  not  been  proof  against 
persistency.  To  most  of  us  a  theatrical  display 
loses  all  its  glory  contemplated  with  the  mind  s 
eye  in  the  sunlight.  He  felt  a  little  rueful  over 
the  business,  more  for  her  thain  for  himself.  How 
would  she  think  of  the  affair  now  it  was  over? 
He  had  been  carried  on,  a  little  less  enthusiastic 
than  zealous.  Featherstone's  defection  and  Dick 
Devensey's  gloom  had  roused  in  him  a  stubborn 
determination  to  go  on  with  the  a£^ir  and  make 
it  a  success.  Public  approval  had  come,  if  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  clapping  of  hands,  and  shouts  wera 
svidence  of  it.  But  he  was  not  altogether  content 
in  his  mind,  and  he  had  awakened  without  head- 
ache, after  passing  a  good  night. 

But  by  this  he  had  reached  the  old  house,  and 
began  to  wonder  how  he  would  be  received.  Lady 
Mary  had  ffiven  him  permission  to  call ;  he  had 
left  his  card  when  he  knew  both  were  out.  Would 
the  old  lady  think,  and  think  he  had  fully  inter* 
preted  herP  Lady  Mary  did  think,  but  said 
nothing  to  any  one,  not  even  to  Davison,  to  whom 
Lady  Mary  generally  confided  her  thouffhts,  mal 
d  propoa  at  times,  for  Lady  Marj,  with  all  her 
shrewdness,  had  at  times  strange  nts  of  childish* 
ness.  But  Lady  Mary  had  watched  her  niece  and 
sometimes  the  old  lady  was  perturbed  as  if  she 
were  taking  herself  to  task.  She  began  to  be  a 
little  anxious ;  she  was  not  sure  whether  she  had 
done  right  in  being  ruled  by  the  Dean's  vulgar 
wife ;  she  began  to  wonder  if  that  woman  was  to 
be  regarded  as  an  oracle,  or  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
friend.  Sometimes  Lady  Mary  felt  exceedingly 
rebellious  because  of  her  circumstances;  her 
poverty  was  exasperating.  With  her  money  re- 
stored to  her  she  could  snap  her  finders  at  the 
Dean^s  wife  and  the  coterie  of  patronizing  benefac* 
tresses.  Moreover  she  was  much  exercised  in  her 
mind  about  Mr.  Fulsford.  He  certainly  came  and 
stayed  in  the  house  as  he  was  accustomed,  but  he 
always  appeared  to  her  to  be  uneasy,  and  relieved 
when  he  could  get  away.  He  was  absent,  preoccu- 
pied ;  sometimes  she  fancied  his  eyes  fell  before 
ners;  that  they  rested  on  Edith  fiickeringly ;  that 
his  tenderness  was  forced.  She  start^  at  the* 
thought,  was  the  young  man  afraid  of  the  future- 
afraid  lest  Editn  should  not  be  the  helpmeet 
necessary  to  him  in  his  position  P  She  had  a 
mind  to  end  all  doubts,  and  offend  him,  so  that  he 
would  depart  about  his  business  and  tliere  would 
be  no  more  of  it. 

Of  course  all  this  time  this  dramatic  business 
was  on  the  way.  Cicely  Devensey  was  often  in  and 
out.  She  came  one  morning  when  Lady  Mary 
was  in  such  a  mood ;  but  the  poor  old  lady  soon 
shrewdly  perceived  that  Cicely  was  tsJking  to  her, 
treating  her  as  a  poor  demented  being.  She  re- 
collected her  suspicions  of -Cicely ;  they  gained  in 
force.  She  had  never  really  loved  Cicely ;  she  had 
not  given  her  credit  for  duplicity,  but  she  could 
see  now,  or  fancied  she  could,  that  Cicely  was 
playing  a  part.  Was  every  one  changed,  or  had  she 
been  blind  P  Was  the  world  askew,  or  did  the  as- 
pect of  things  rest  with  herself?  She  was  curt 
with  Cicely,  and  did  not  improve ;  the  longer  Cicely 
stayed  the  worse  treatment  Cicely  got.  Cicely  at 
last  took  her  leave  of  the  captious  old  lady,  glad 
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eDongh  to  get  ont  of  the  honse.  Cicely's  visit  that 
day  was  the  last  straw  ;  Lady  Mary  worried  her- 
self into  being  auite  ill-natured.  Cross  with 
Davison,  cross  with  Edith  and  brusque  with  her 
callers.  The  house  was  never  clear  of  tiresome 
people,  Lady  Mary  declared.  She  could  see  all 
these  people  passed  her  in  judgment  as  an  ill- 
tempered  old  woman ;  that  they  were  bearing  with 
her,  making  allowances  for  her  age  and  infirmities, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  oddly  enough  all 
that  touched  the  old  lady's  pride. 

When  Edith  came  in  fron\  the  deanery,  Lady 
Mary  had  recovered  a  measure  of  her  serenity,  if 
she  had  not  succeeded  in  exorcising  her  anxiety. 
As  soon  as  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  the 
evening's  occupation  commenced,  Lady  Mary 
looked  towards  Edith  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
seen  anything  of  Mr.  Pulsford  during  the  day. 

'*Only  for  a  moment,  aunty,"  Edith  replied, 
without  looking  up. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Lady  Mary. 

**  In  the  street,  aunty.  He  was  going  to  the 
Lowthes.  He  had  not  time  to  stay  more  than  a 
moment.  His  time  gets  more  and  more  occupied. 
He  wished  to  get  done  there  before  service." 

•*  Is  he  coming  here  to-night  P  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  he  did  not  say." 

"  He  wasn't  here  last  night,  of  course ;  but  the 
night  before  he  did  not  come.  Did  he  tell  you  the 
reason  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  was  busy— he  might  have  a  lesson 
to  give.  Oh,  no,  he  was  at  the  class,  and  wished  I 
could  have  been  there," 

"Why  ?"  said  Lady  Mary,  and  stopped, 

she  was  appeased  a  little. 

"  To  take  the  piano  while  he  conducts.  He  has 
asked  me  if  I  will  go  next  week.'* 

**  Shall  you  go,  dear  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Mary, 
with  increasing  cheerfulness—'*  but  of  course  you 
will,  Edith,  you  cannot  refuse  him.  It  will  look 
as  though  you  meant  helping  him,"  and  Lady 
Mary  half  closed  her  eyes  in  pleasant  contem- 
plation. 

Oh,  I  have  felt  so  cold  there,  and  it  is  so  tiring, 
over  and  over  again  we  go,  and  they  will  not  sing 
either  to  time  or  tune," 

Aylmer  looking  in  one  night — the  door  was  ajar 
—wondered  at  people  being  so  good-natured  or 
80  stupid  as  to  sit  there  at  tne  cold  season  of  the 
«year  without  a  fire.  The  greater  portion  were 
young  people,  who  perhaps  were  of  that  age  when 
older  people  have  to  think  for  them.  But  Aylmer 
felt  concerned.  Toung  girls  drafted  from  warm 
firesides  to,  in  comparison,  a  Siberian  air.  Well 
might  lung  complaints  be  prevalent,  coughs  and 
colds.  ThAt  dull-brained  tyrant  had  Edith  Heron 
in  harness,  he  thought.  No  doubt  he  had  asked 
her  for  help,  and  she  could  not  well  refuse.  Aylmer 
looked  at  her  earnestly,  happily  she  was  well 
wrapped.  But  he  determined  to  shame  Mr. 
Pulsford,  his  first  opportunity.  '*  It  must  be  his 
stinginess,  nothing  less.  I  can  tell  him,"  thought 
Aylmer,  that  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  parents  of  the  risks  their  children  run-^ 
that  will  alarm  him.  Hang  it,  it  would  be  a  mean 
thing  to  do,  and  look  more  mean." 

•*  Cicely  told  me  she  was  going  out,**  said  Lady 
Mary,  "  she  is  a  selfish  girl,  instead  of  staying  at 
home  to  be  a  comfort  to  her  parents,  she  lives  as 
if  she  scarcely  hod  a  thought  in  common  with 
them." 


"  Aunty,"  cried  Edith,  surprised,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Is  anything  the  matter  P  Has  anything 
worried  you  to-day  P  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Lady  Mary  shakily; 

lots  of  people  have  been  here,  and  I  get  tired  of 
answering  their  questions  and  finding  talk  for 
them.  And  I  get  to  thinking — I  am  always 
thinking." 

"  Oh,  aunty,  you  must  not  disquiet  yourself  so. 
I  am  with  you,  I  shall  always  be  with  yon." 

"  No,  no,  you  must  marrj,  Edith,  home  life  will 
be  better.  I  am  su  re  you  will  be  happy  with  a  good 
husband,  one  who  is  steady  and  persevering.  You 
would  be  happy  in  a  home  of  your  own,  would 
you  not?" 

"  I  am  not  sure,  aunty." 

Lady  Mar^r  looked  at  her  niece  somewhat 
anxiously  again.  Something  like  a  forecastLng  of 
the  future  troubled  her.  What  if  all  this  scheming 
proved  worse  than  fruitless !  Could  she  rest  in 
her  grave  if  the  poor  child  became  the  victam  of 
a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  she  had  done  so  much  to 
entail. 

"My  dear,"  said  Lady  Mary  in  her  thickest 
speech,  her  toothless  gums  trembling,  "what 
makes  you  talk  like  this  P   Are  you  unwell  ?  " 

"  Oh,  aunty,"  cried  Edith,  "  am  I  doing  right  ? 
Did  I  do  right  to  encourage  him — to  promise  him 
what  I  have  done  P  " 

"What  ails  the  child P"  cried  ;Lady  Mary, 
endeavouring  to  be  caJm.  "  Edith,  don't  yon  know 
whether  you  are  doing  right  P  " 

"No,"  Edith  answered  her  drearily.  "Oh, 
aunty,"  she  cried  almost  hysterically,  "I  feel 
sometimes  as  if  I  wei'e  doing  wrong ! " 

"  Child !  Daisy !  you  are  unwell,  do  not  think  of 
such  things.  You  have  never  been  right  since  thai 
night  you  were  frightened  so." 

"I  fMist  think.  I  think  of  such  things  when  I 
am  in  the  best  of  health.  How  can  we  do  right, 
aunt,  if  we  do  not  think  P  " 

"Is  Mr.  Pulsford  then  distasteful  to  yon, 
Edith  P  He  has  been  so  patient,  and  I  am  sure 
always  so  anxious  to  please.  The  Dean  sp<»ks 
well  of  him." 

"  All  that  makes  me  feel  myself  unworthy  of 
him." 

"Unworthy,  Edith  P  You  puzzle  me — that  is 
nonsense." 

"  Ought  one  to  marry,  aunty; without  love?" 

"  It  depends,"  said  Lady  Mary,  with  matter-of- 
fact  precision. 

"  Oh,  aunty,  but  ought  9ne  to  be  actuated  by 
any  other  motive  than  pure  disinterestedness? 
You  wish  me  to  marry  Mr.  Pulsford — I  know  it 
is  the  goodness  of  your  heart — but  would  he  be 
satisfied  afterwards  P  " 

"He  should  be."  ' 

"But  will  he?  Oh,  aunty,  I  had  a  horrible 
dream  last  night.  I  did  not  tell  you.  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  Mr.  Pulsfoid 
was  with  me,  and  he  had  discovered  what  my 
feelings  really  wore  towards  him.  I  cannot  forget 
the  disappointment  that  clouded  his  face  i  it  was 
not  despair,  it  was  more  like  reproach.  Ho  wit  seems 
to  haunt  me.  And  the  rocks  above  me  begaa  to 
close  in,  and  he  could  not  come  with  me,  ^though 
I  felt  safe.  He  seemed  to  be  carried  backward 
by  some  powerful  force,  until  he  dissolved  away, 
the  expression  of  his  face  becoming  more  and  more 
mournful— a  hand  grasped  mine — 
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"  And  what  then  P  "  cried  Lady  Mary,  carried 
away. 

"  I  awoke." 

Lady  Mary  wondered  if  behind  the  hand  there 
was  another  person,  and  if  the  person  was  some 
one  Edith  was  not  disposed  to  speak  of. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Mary,  **  if  you  have  had 
all  these  wretched  doubts,  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
sooner  P " 

"  I  never  seemed  to  have  the  courage." 

"  It  has  gone  so  far,"  lamented  Lady  Mary, 
"  you  can  scarcely  break  with  him  now.  What 
would  every  one  say  P  Edith,  you  must  not  brood 
over  these  fancies,  they  are  unhealthy.  My  poor 
girl,  you  want  change  of  scene ;  you  will  be  better 
when  other  interests  crowd  upon  you." 

Edith  shook  her  head  unconvinced. 

"  I  don*t  know  whether  I  am  acting  justly  to- 
wards Mr.  Pulsford.  It  is  as  if  I  were  concealing 
something  from  him  he  ought  to  know.^ 

Lady  Mary  began  to  think  that  if  older  people 
had  been  less  prominent,  these  two  would  have 
come  together  with  less  restraint ;  the  older  people 
had  not  nad  any  tact  at  all. 

'*  What  have  you  to  conceal  P  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary  quicklj.  Edith,  many  women  marry  and 
are  happy  wives  and  mothers,  and  their  marriages 
have  been  the  results  of  sound  common  sense,  not 
of  romaface.  Any  woman  will  do  for  a  roan  if 
she  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  make  herself 
agreeable.  It  is  proper  in  our  station  that 
parents  or  guardians  should  exercise  some 
authority  and  judgment  when  such  a  weighty 
affair  as  marriage  is  concerned.  I  have  thought 
it  over.  Your  engagement  with  Mr.  Pulsford  is 
in  my  opinion  a  solid  one.  He  is  steady  and 
clever,  and  if  your  home  will  not  be  a  preteutious 
one,  you  will  be  under  a  good  man's  protection, 
safe  under  the  shelter  of  a  husband's  roof." 

"  Oh,  aunty,  I  know  you  have  done  all  for  the 
best,  and  I  am  only  an  ungrateful  girl.  But 
ought  I  not  to  tell  him  my  doubts,  the  real  state 
of  my  feelings  towards  him  P  " 

"No!"  said  Lady  Mary,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  **  What  would  be  the  good  ?  What- 
ever would  you  have  P  No,  do  not  sow  doubt.  If  you 
are  wise  you  will  never  suffer  him  to  have  a  sus- 
picion that  you  ever  <harboured  any  doubt  of  your 
disposition  to  be  comfortable  with  him." 

It  seems  to  me  that  careful  though  I  may  be, 
my  lack  of  complete  trust  or  sympathy,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  must  insensibly  discourage  him.'* 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense  now,  Edith.  You 
must  have  a  week  from  the  Deanery;  go  out, 
fresh  air  will  brace  you  up,  the  change 
will  " 

"  Here  is  a  note  for  Miss  Edith,"  said  Davison, 
a  twisted  note  reposing  in  her  apron,  which  she 
held  hammock-wise. 

"  It  is  from  the  Dean,"  said  Lady  Mary. 

**  No,"  replied  Edith,  with  an  undefinablo  chill 
at  her  heart,  "  it  is  from  Mr.  Pulsford.^' 

"  Oh,"  returned  Lady  Mary  graciously.  She  had 
a  desire  in  her  heart  to  learn  the  contents.  Perhaps 
Edith  would  be  warmed  to  the  writer. 

A  moment  later  Edith  raised  her  head,  bewil- 
dered, anxious.  Lady  Mary  became  more  curious. 
What  was  there  in  the  note  to  occasion  such 
apparent  perplexity  ? 

"What  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  Lady  Mary.  "  What 
is  it  all  about,  eh  p  " 


'*  I  cannot  make  anything  of  it,  aunty.  I  cannot 
understand  it.  Bead  it,  aunt." 
Lady  Mary  read  aloud ; 

"  Dear  Miss  Heron : 

"  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  informing  you 
that  circumstances  compel  me  to  defer  my  class  to 
an  indefinite  peiiod. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Herbert  Pulsford." 

"Nor  can  I  understand  it,"  admitted  Lady 
Mary ;  "  no  more  at  least  then  that  he  wishes  to 
acquaint  you  that  you  will  not  have  to  go  down  to 
help  him  for  the  present." 

He  must  have  been  called  away." 
"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Mary  reassuringly, 
no  doubt  he  will  explain  when  we  see  him  again. 
When  one  writes  a  note  in  a  hurry  one  is  not 
always  so  clear  as  one  should  be,  or  else  we  think 
we  cannot  enter  into  details  on  paper." 

But  Edith  was  still  x>erplexed.  The  note  w&a 
clear  enough  in  all  conscience.  But  the  indefinite 
period  P  "  Something  seemed  to  lie  beyond.  Was 
ne  thinking  of  giving  up  class  teaching,  or  was 
he  called  away  and  did  not  know  when  he  should 
return  P  Had  he  offended  the  Dean,  or  had  Dr. 
Olde  returned  and  some  unpleasantness  occurred  P 
Other  wild  conjectures  floated  through  Edith's 
brain.  She  thought  had  he  been  going  away 
for  a  time,  short  or  lon^,  he  would  have  mentioned 
it  to  her,  had  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  down  to 
the  house.  People  often  use  the  word  *'  indefinite 
when  they  are  loth  to  be  direct,  shirking  xmpleasant 
explanations,  or  fearing  them.  Sine  die  carries 
with  it  a  flavour  of  honesty,  certainty  almost.  The 
tenor  of  his  note  was  cold  and  distant.  She  won- 
dered if  really  he  had  gone  away,  intending  never 
to  return,  and  it  was  nis  way  of  breaking  off  the 
engagement,  rude  and  abrupt  though  it  might 
be.  She  became  hot  and  cold  with  tne  thougnt. 
She  had  a  little  dignity  and  regard  for  proprie- 
ties, although  she  felt  that  she  could  not  com- 
plain if  he  were  gone ;  that  she  would  be  relieved ; 
she  had  not  been  able  to  simulate  affection. 

He  was  perhaps  discouraged  and  wished  to 
retire,  and  no  other  course  presented  itself 
to  his  mind.  She  was  only  sorry,  if  it 
were  so,  that  the  understanding  had  not 
been  arrived  at  in  a  less  brusque  fashion. 
Then  she  felt  herself  culpable;  placing  con- 
structions on  his  actions;  she  nad  thought 
meanly  of  him  on  previous  occasions  and  found 
herself  in  the  wrong.  Oh,  he  would  return,  she 
said  to  herself,  and  she  decided  that  then  she  would 
satisfy  her  own  scruples  or  have  them  finally 
removed. 

If  Mr.  Pulsford  was  held  back  from  breaking 
away  because  of  sensitive  considerations,  fear 
of  wounding  her,  delicacy,  she,  bv  taking  the 
initiative,  would  end  all  doubts,  and  if  he  wished 
to  be  at  liberty  she  would  release  him. 

Then  the  question  and  the  doubt  recurred  again : 
"  Had  he  gone  P   Would  he  return  P  " 

(To  be  contmued,) 
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CHRISTMAS  DEOOBATIONS. 

BY  CHARLES  WOETE. 

FOB  more  than  two  thonsand  years  the  holly 
and  mistletoe  have  annually  at  this  season 
of  the  year  reigned  in  every  British  household. 
Poor,  indeed,  must  be  the  family'that  does  not 
make  some  attempt  at  decoration  in  honour  of 
the  joyful  season.  Notwithstanding  the  antiquity 
of  the  custom,  but  little  is  known  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  its  sovereignty.  In  large  cities  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  obtain  the  orthodox  holly 
and  mistletoe  ;  there  are  seasons  when  the  latter 
is  scarce  and  consequently  dear,  and  the  holly 
almost  destitute  of  berries,  though  that  will  not 
be  the  case  this  year.  We  have,  therefore,  to  be 
content  with  other  evergreens ;  and  we  must  say 
that  we  have  seen  some  very  effective  displays  in 
which  branches  of  the  box,  laurel,  and  laurestinus 
have  played  a  prominent  part.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, though,  tnat  no  evergreen  is  so  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  decoration  as  the  holly ;  its 
leathery  spinous  glittering  leaves  do  not  quiekly 
fade,  and  the  effect  of  its  scarlet  berries  against 
the  dark  green  leaves  is  very  charming. 

The  custom  of  decking  houses  with  holly 
boughs  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  received 
branches  of  trees  from  their  friends  during  the 
festival  of  Saturnalia.  The  early  Christians  were 
not  above  adopting  some  of  the  simple  pagan 
customs  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  incorporating  them  with  the  tenets 
of  their  faith.  Houses  and  temples  were  deco- 
rated on  certain  festivals  with  holly  at  this  period, 
and  the  early  Christian  Churches  selected  Christ- 
mas as  the  most  appropriate  season  for  linking 
the  pretty  custom  to  their  faith.  Most  of  our  own 
churches  are  now  very  tastefully  decorated ;  great 
has  been  the  excitement  among  the  young  ladies 
of  the  various  congregations,  by  whom  this  pleas- 
ing duty  is  generally  lindertaken,  for  a  week  or 
two  past,  respecting  the  form  and  idea  that  the 
decorations  shall  take.  A  few  highly-favoured 
young  gentlemen  are  admitted  on  sufferance  to 
these  meetings,  and  eventually  to  the  churcli  on 
the  final  evenings  to  wait  on  the  young  ladies  and 
lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  it  may  be  required. 

The  mistletoe  is,  we  believe,  excluded  from  the 
evergreens  used  for  these  decorations;  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  early  association  with  the 
heathenish  rites  of  the  Druids,  or,  more  possibly, 
because  of  its  close  connection  with  Christmas 
merriment,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  awaken  re- 
membrances but  little  favourable  to  devotion. 

In  the  olden  days  the  holly  was  called  holme 
and  hulver ;  holly  is  a  corruption  of  holy  tree,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  the  monks  of  old  to  commemo- 
rate its  use  in  decorating  churches.  In  the  West 
of  England  it  is  still  called  holme ;  on  a  part  of 
Dartmoor  there  is  an  abundant  growth  of  it, 
called  from  this  circumstance  Holme  Chase. 

In  Norfolk  it  is  often  called  hulver,  a  name 
older  than  the  time  of  Chaucer,  which  it  has  been 
suggested  is. derived  from  the  Saxon  "hold  fair," 
on  account  of  its  keeping  its  beauty  the  whole 
year  through.  The  holly  is  one  of  the  native  trees 
of  the  woods  and  forests  of  Great  Britain.  We 
call  it  tree  adviscdlj,  for  in  some  favourable  situa- 
tions it  often  attains  to  the  height  of  forty  feet. 


Near  Frensham,  in  Surrey  in  what  is  known  u 
the  Holly  Walk,  some  very  fine  spedmens  are  to 
be  seen  with  quite  large  trunks ;  and  in  Needwood 
Forest,  in  Staffordshire,  the  hoUy  trees  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  rare  size  and  beantj.  U 
flourishes  well  in  Scotland  also ;  in  the  woods  of 
Dumbartonshire  there  are  holly  trees  quite  thirtj 
feet  high.  It  is  exeedingly  hardy,  and  will  thrife 
where  no  other  tree  would  be  able  to  withstaad 
the  wintry  blasts.  Many  a  hardy  holly  is  scat- 
tered over  moorlands  and  on  bleak  headlands 
where  no  human  hand  could  have  ever  planted 
them ;  here,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  storms  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  they  grow  to  a  considerabie 
height  and  serve  as  landmarks  to  sailors  or  to 
lonely  wanderers  across  the  pathless  moon. 

Near  the  old  Castle  at  Dover,  in  the  graveytrd 
of  the  church  where  our  forefathers  worshipped 
when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  in  this 
country,  a  hoUy  tree  has  been  planted  in  mecaorj 
of  the  Iron  Duke.  This  tree  will  in  all  probability 
thrive  for  many  geneirations  after  those  who 
planted  it  have  been  laid  beneath  the  sod,  al- 
though  on  that  bleak  spot  probably  no  other  tree 
would  survive  through  a  single  winter  the  stonai 
that  beat  on  it  both  irom  land  and  sea. 

Being  exceedingly  durable,  as  well  as  hardy  and 
ornamental,  it  has  always  been  used  for  •making 
hedges ;  and,  although  of  somewhat  slow  growth, 
no  better  could  probably  be  found.  It  takes 
about  twenty  years  to  make  a  really  good  hollj 
hedge;  in  that  time  it  will  have  attained  the 
height  of  about  fourteen  feet,  and  if  carefallj 
tended,  will  then  not  only  be  impervious  to  cattle 
and  unclimbable  by  man,  but  an  object  of  beanty 
the  whole  year  round.  There  are  hollv  hedges 
now  flourishing  and  in  good  condition  that  hare 
been  planted  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Glittering  with  ann*d  aod  varmsli'd  leaves, 
Securo  'gainst  weather,  beaata,*  aad^ieves.' 

Every  one  knows  that  the  leaves  on  the  old»t 
or  lower  branches  of  the  tree  are  armed  with  stiff 
thorny  spikes  as  sharp  as  needles,  whereas  the 
young  leaves  on  the  topmost  branches  are  alxaost 
destitute  of  spikes.  Linnssus  very  ingeniooslT 
accounted  for  this  by  suggesting  that  the  thonii 
were  given  to  the  leaves  as  a  protection  from 
browsmg  cattle,  and  that  those  out  of  reach  cod* 
sequent^r  did  not  need  them.  The  explanation  is 
really  much  simpler ;  it  is  only  with  age  that  the 
holly  leaves  acquire  stiflhess,  being  quite  pliable 
in  their  inf)ancy;  the  thorns  are  there  all  the 
same,  but  in  an  incipient  stage.  Southey 
into  the  same  error  wnen  he  says— 

Below  a  circling  fence  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen. 
Ko  graslug  cattle  through  their  priokly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  ia  to  fear. 
Smooth  aud  unann'd  the  pointless  leaves  appcsr/ 

There  are  several  varieties  of  holly,  some  vcii)i 
gold  and  silver  variegated  leaves,  and  some  with 
yellow  berries ;  but  to  our  thinking  there  is  bod« 
more  beautiful  or  more  ornamental  than  a  well- 
grown  specimen  of  the  common  variety  ;  with  its 
dark  green  leaves  and  ite  profusion  of  scarlet 
berries,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of 
the  winter  woodlands. 
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The  mistletoe  was  considered  by  the  Druids  of 
old,  when  found  growing  npon  the  oak,  as  a  gift 
sent  from  heaven,  and  as  showing  that  the  god 
whom  they  served  had  chosen  that  tree.  We 
know  but  very  little  about  the  Druids  or  their 
customs,  or  religious  rites,  though  their  monu- 
ments are  scattered  over  onr  country  as  remains 
of  their  worship.  The  oak  was  considered  a 
sacred  tree,  and  many  of  their  regions  cere- 
monies were  performed  in  ^oves  composed  of 
this  tree  only;  and  no  sacrifices  or  sacred  rite 
ever  took  |>lace  anywhere  without  a  plentifol 
supply  of  oak  boughs  and  leaves.  It  must  be 
distinctly  noted,  however,  that  the  mistletoe  is  so 
very  rarely  found  growing  upon  the  oak  that 
when  discovered  upon  that  tree  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  curiosity.  The  Society  of  Arts 
once  offered  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  mistletoe 
growing  upon  the  oak;  one  specimen  only  was 
sent  from  an  oak  tree  growing  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  Druids  practised  many  devout  ceremonies 
at  the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe,  whicli  are  described 
by  PUny ;  and  Drayton,  many  years  aiterTrardSi 
relates  in  his  **  Poly-olbion 

"The  fearless  British  priests,  under  the  aged  oak, 
Taking  a  milk-white  ball  unstained  with  the  yoke, 
And  with  an  axe  of  gold,  from  that  Jove-sacred  tree 
The  mistletod  cut  down.*^ 

The  connection  of  this  plant  with  the  most 
ancient  traditions  of  Scandinavia  and  other 
European  countries  invests  it  with  a  peculiar 
interest  derived  from  association. 

In  the  good  old  times  the  gathering  of  the 
mistletoe  on  Christmas  Eve  was  carried  out  with 
great  ceremony ;  it  was  borne  home  in  state,  and 
hung  in  the  hiJl  amidst  loud  shouts  and  great 
rejoicings  ;— 

"  On  Christmas-eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 
On  Christmas-eve  the  mass  was  sang ; 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe  : 
Then  open*d  wide  the  baron's  hall. 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,-  and  all." 

The  mistletoe  and  its  companions  appear  to 
have  been  retained  in  their  places  as  ornaments 
nntil  Candlemas-day,  the  2nd- of  February. 

The  mistletoe  bough,  with  its  yellowish-green 
leaves  and  clear  pearl-like  berries,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  the  winter  wood- 
lands. The  apple  tree,  however,  is  its  favourite, 
and  it  is  more  common  upon  this  tree  than  any 
other.  It  is  also  found  growing  upon  the  hazel, 
hawthorn,  ash,  maple,  lime,  and  i)ear  tree.  We 
remember  some  years  ago,  in  Surrey,  to  have  seen 
some  lime  trees  that  were  completely  destroyed 
by  this  parasite. 

Mosses  and  lichens  are  often  erroneously  called 
parasites,  because  they  do  not  derive  their  susten- 
ance from  the  plant  or  tree  upon  which  they 
grow,  but  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
and  from  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  contained 
in  the  crevices  of  the  branches.  But  the  mistletoe 
is  a  true  parasite ;  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
making  it  take  root  in  the  earth.  It  inserts  its 
roots  U>  the  very  centre  of  the  branch  upon  which 
it  grows,  and,  hke  a  vampire,  feeds  on  the  life- 
blood  of  the  tree.  If  when  the  berries  are  fully 
ripe,  they  are  pressed  on  the  branch  of  almost  any 


tree,  the  viscid  juice  will  cause  them  to  adhere, 
find  they  will  produce  plants  the  next  year,  the 
roots  of  which  will  be  found  to  strike  inwards. 
Darwin  very  ingeniously  accounts  for  this  on  the 
principle  tliat  the  leaf  buds  being  stimulated  by 
air  and  the  roots  by  moisture,  each  elongates 
itself  where  it  is  most  excited. 

The  Druids  ascribed  great  medicinal  properties 
to  the  mistletoe,  particularly  if  it  grew  on  the 
oak,  when  it  was  efficacious  in  all  kinds  of , 
diseases.  Plihj  says  they  called  it  all-heal."  It 
has  long  since  been  eliminated  from  onr  pharma- 
copcsia,  and  the  properties  once  attributed  to  it 
are  remembered  only  as  bygone  superstitions. 

In  Germany  and  Scandinavia  the  magical  pro- 
perties of  this  plaat  are  to  a  certain  es^tent  still 
believed  in,  and  if  a  hunter  only  hold  a  piece  in 
his  hand  it  is  thought  to  be  certain  to  ensure 
success  in  the  chase. 

Both  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe  were  formerly 
considered  efficacious  against  spells  and  enchant- 
ments; the  former,  planted  about  a  house,  was 
a  counter-charm  against  witchcrafti  and  the  latter 
was  a  charm  for  many  diseases. 

In  this  country  it  is  considered  still  to  have  a 
certain  charm,  and  there  is  a  rite  yet  practised,  we 
believe,  in  remote  districts  beneatn  the  mistletoe's 
mysticfil  bough  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  Saxon  forefathers.  This  pleasing  cere- 
mony originated  when  the  plant  was  dedicated  to 
Friga,  the  Saxon  Venus.  We  hope  mistletoe  will 
be  plentiful  this  year,  and  that  all  our  readers 
will  prove  worthy  descendants  of  -  their  Saxon 
ancestors,  whose  health  should  assuredly  be 
drunk  in  a  bumper  in  remembrance  of  their  in- 
stitution of  so  pleasant  a  ceremonial. 
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BY  EVELYN  rLETCIIBU. 


CHAPTEK  n. 

"  A /T  ILLS,  dear,  let  us  take  those  horrid  books 

iVl  out  of  doors.  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
box  oneself  up  in  the  house  such  weather  as  this.'* 

Thus  I,  to  my  worthy  governess,  one  fine 
morning  some  three  weeks  after  the  departure  of 
Aunt  Constance  for  the  sunny  south. 

Miss  Mills  looked  up  with  an  expression  of 
doubt  on  her  kindly  old  face. 

"  But  you  know,  my  dear,  yon  never  do  any  work 
when  we  take  the  books  out  of  doors,"  she  said, 
depirecatingly.  ''You  always  find  so  much  to 
distract  your  attention,  and  I,  for  my  part " — she 
paused,  catching  herself  up  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
candid  acknowledgement  of  the  one  human  weak- 
ness that  no  rational  being  will  ever  own  to. 

"  And  yon,  for  your  part,  always  go  to  sleep," 
I  retorted,  mercilessly.  "Never  mind  if  you 
do.  It's  German  to-day,  so  I  can  just  read 
over  some  of  those  old  scenes  in  *Wallen- 
stein';  I  nearly  know  them  by  heart,  so  Tm 
not  likely  to  get  very  wrong,  and  reading  them 
aloud  will  improve  my  accent  any  way.  Do  say 
'  yes,'  like  a  good  old  Mills ; "  and  Mills  struck, 
doubtless,  with  the   force  (£   my  reasoning, 
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consented  to  transfer  the  scene  of  m;^  studies  to 
the  little  wood,  where  I  fondly  hoped  it  might  be 
tolerably  cool  and  shady,  though  the  thermometer 
was  then  standing  at  89  in  the  schoolroom. 

**Now  yon  juert  show  me  how  much  I'm  to 
read,"  I  said,  giving  her  the  book,  as  soon  as  we 
had  established  ourselves  luxuriously  on  the  grass, 
just  under  a  low  hedge  that  separated  the  wood 
from  the  fields  that  lay  beyond.  "  Mark  where 
I  am  to  go  to,"  I  added,  and  I'll  read  it  all  aloud, 
whether  you  go  to  sleep  or  not." 

She  ffave  me  back  my  book,  pointing  out  the 
scenes  sne  wished  me  to  read ;  and  then,  pulling 
her  knittinff  out  of  her  pocket,  began  one  of  those 
interminable  stockings  at  which  she  was  for  ever 
wearily  working. 

A  silence  ensued ;  broken  #nly  by  the  mono- 
tonous click  of  her  restless  needles,  and  the 
rustling  sound  of  the  paper,  as  I  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  my  "  Wallenstem." 

"  Why  do  you  not  begin,  my  dear?  "  she  asked, 
when  some  minutes  had  elapsed. 

Miss  Mills,"  I  said,  solemnly ;  ^*  are  you  aware 
that  the  portion  of  German  appointed  for  this 
morning's  reading  is  taken  from  the  III.  Act  of 
•  The  Piccolomini,'  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  scenes  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  my  dear,"  she  said,  looking  up  in  mild 
surprise.   "  What  of  that  ?  " 

**Only  that  it  comprises  all  that  is  most 
idiotically  spooney  in  the  idiotic  and  spoony 
'episode  of  Max  and  Thekla.  Those  younff 
people  annoy  me.  Who  wants  to  be  bothered 
with  their  silly  little  loves  in  a  grand  play  like 
•WaUenstein?;  " 

I  don't  quite  agree  with  you.  Flora ;  but  allow- 
iuff  you  are  right  what  then  P  " 

Miss  Mills,  do  you  really  want  me  to  read  all 
that  stuff?" 

"'Stuff,'  my  dear?  It  is  beautiful  When 
I  was  your  age  I  did  not  consider  love-making 
•stuff?'" 

"  Nor  do  I— if  it's  in  English  I  " 

I  began  to  read,  and  waded  conscientiously 
through  Max's  conversation  with  Aunt  Terzky. 
I  was  hot,  and  in  no  mood  to  sympathize  with 
the  young  fellow's  raptures,  which  lx)red  me  as 
they  had,  no  doubt,  previously  bored  Wallenstein's 
worthy,  but  designing,  sister.  I  didn't  wonder 
that  lady  committed  suicide  1 '  In  her  place,  I 
should  have  done  the  same. 

For  some  minutes  Miss  Mills's  needles  clicked 
with  great  regularity,  then  they  gradually 
slackened,  and  at  last  grew  stilL 

I  looked  up  :  Miss  Mills'  head  had  fallen  on  her 
left  shoulder,  while  her  yellow  sun- bonnet  and 
dust-coloured  front  had  a  decided  tendency  in  tl^e 
direction  of  her  right  ear ;  the  needles  were  lying, 
idle,  in  her  lap ;  Max  and  Thekla,  Aunt  Terzky, 
and  the  German  language  with  all  its  gutturals, 
and  all  its  love-making,  were  alike  forgotten.  Miss 
Mills  was  fast  asleep. 

I  grinned  a  ghastly  grin,  and  returned  to  Max, 
and  his  raptures. 

Try  as  1  would,  I  could  not  keep  my  attention 
fixed  on  the  book  in  my  hand.  My  thoughts 
would  wander  off  in  all  directions,  and  it  was  use« 
less  to  attempt  to  recall  them.   At  length  a 

gorgeous  peacock  butterfly,  flitting  over  the 
edge,  earned  them  with  him  in  his  flight  across 
the  fields,  where  the  corn  had  turned  to  gold,  but 
the  poppies  were  all  withered.   The  skylark  next 


caught  up  my  wandering  thoirghtB,  and  bore  them 
with  him  a  little  way  towards  neayen,  only  to  kt 
them  "  flutter  to  earth  once  more/'  aligntingoii 
th6  stile  by  the  green  lane,  and  my  first  meeting 
with  Mr.  Marston  on  that  bright  July  morning, 
three  weeks  ago. 

I  suppose  my  thoughts  were  tired  at  last,  for 
they  didn't  wander  far  after  that. 

Our  first  meetint;  had  been  followed  by  many 
others,  and  loyally  Sad  we  both  kept  onr  promise 
of  mutual  consolation.  I  had  long  ago  introduced 
him  to  Miss  Mills,  and  given  him  the  opportonity, 
of  which,  however,  he  had  not  ayailed  nimaelf — of 
apologizing  to  her  for  his  misappropriation  of  het 
name :  and  she  had  often  made  a  quiet,  onobtni- 
sive  third  at  our  chance  meetings.  Oar  meetings, 
be  it  understood,  were  always  chance  meetings, 
and  we  met  every  day. 

Miss  Mills  liked  Mr.  Marston ;  he  wa«  always 
unusually  gentle  and  courteously  attentiye  in  hii 
manner  towards  her,  and  the  worthy  old  lady 
appreciated  it  I,  as  Aunt  Constance  always  as- 
sured her,  was  a  "mere  child,"  so  there  was  no 
need  for  her  to  disquiet  herself  on  my  account- 
as  she  might  otherwise  have  done—and  I  ws« 
Buffered  as  usual  to  take  my  own  course. 

Moreover,  it  soon  appeared  in  the  course  of 
conversation  that  Mr.  Marston  (who  was  in  the 
army)  had  met  my  father  in  India,  and  seen  a 
good  deal  of  him.  As  I  had  never  before  met 
anyone  who  know  my  father,  this  alone  would 
have  made  me  hail  him  as  a  friend  if  he  had  been 
the  veriest  old  Indian  that  ever  ate  cArry ;  bat 
when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  young,  amiaUe, 
and  handsome,  no  wonder  that  I  felt  disposed  to 
welcome  him  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 

And  three  weeks  ago  I  had  never  even  seen  him. 
How  much  may  happen  in  three  weeks ! 

Thus  thinking,  I  felt  little  inclination  to  return 
to  the  cultivation  of  my  German  accent,  bat  my 

Sromise  was  staring  me  in  the  £ftce  out  of  Miss 
lills*  yellow  sun-bonnet,  and  dust-coloared  front, 
and  the  thing  must  be  done. 

Slowly  and  sadly  I  took  up  the  book  that  had 
fallen  on  the  grass  at  my  feet,  and  slowly  and 
sadly  I  be^an  to  read. 

Inquisitive  sunbeams,  glinting  through  the 
trees,  danced  upon  the  page  as  I  read;  but  I 
would  not  suffer  them  to  distract  my  attention 
from  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise. 

There  was  a  scrambhng  noise,  and  a  sound  of 
rustling  branches  in  the  hedge  behind  me ;  but  I 
never  raised  my  eyes  from  my  book. 

Then  a  shadow  fell  over  the  page,  and  the  merry 
sunbeams  were  blotted  out. 

So  I  looked  up ;  and  saw  Mr.  Marston,  in  the 
very  act  of  breaking  through  my  unole's  hedge, 

** Beware!"  I  said,  warningly.  Trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted." 
How  glad  I  was  to  see  him ! 
''There  was  a  gap  in  the  hedge,'*  he  said, 
apologetically.  "Ineard  your  yoioe  appanntlv 
raised  in  lamentation,  and  I  couldn't  resist  the 
temptation  of  just  looking  over  to  see  what  joa 
were  after.  It  looks  so  jolly  down  there.  May  1 
join  you  f  " 

"  Yes,  of  course :  but  come  softly.   Bespect  the 
slumbers  of  the  venerable  Mills." 

So  he  scrambled  down  the  bank,  and  thrp« 
himself  on  the  grass  at  my  feet  with  a  sigh 
relief. 
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"  How  delicionBly  cool  it  is  here  P  I  say,  child, 
yon  haven't  a  bad  idea  of  making  ^yourself 
comfortable."  A  panse,  daring  which  he  con- 
templated the  slcj,  and  I  my  book.  He  resnmed, 
after  a  few  minutes,  his  denaltory  conversation — 
with  this  gratifying  announcement,  **  Do  yon 
know  I  wanted  particularly  to  see  you  this 
morning.'* 

"  Did  you  P  "  I  said,  carelessly.   "  Why  P  '* 

"It's  a  long  story,"  thoughtfuDy.  "I  don't 
quite  know  where  to  begin." 

I  thought  of  my  promise. 

•*  Don't  begin  anywhere  just  yet,  please,"  I  felt 
constrained  to  say.    "  I  can't  attend  to  you  now." 

"Hum,  that's  discouraging  for  a  beginner," 
he  returned,  looking  somewhat  disconcerted. 
*'  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  " 

I  held  up  my  book.     Beading  this." 

*'  Can't  It  wait?" 

'*  Utterly  impossible  I  I've  promised  Miss  Mills 
to  read  all  this  while  I'm  out,  and  I  musn't  attend 
to  anything  else  till  it's  done." 

"But  I'll  put  it  straight  with  Miss  Mills.  I 
wish  you'd  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  " 

"  When  I've  done,"  I  said,  firmly,  "  I'll  listen 
to  you  wi^i  pleasure.  Till  then,  I  won't  hear  a 
word." 

A  perverse  spirit  of  contradiction  had  taken 
possession  of  me.  I  was  just  in  the  mood  to  tease 
nim. 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  spoke 
earnestly — more  earnestly  than  I  had  ever  yet 
heard  him  speak. 

"  Good  heavens,  child !  do  you  mean  to  saj^  you 

won't  let  me  tell  you  I  put  my  fingers  m  my 

ears,  •*  I  tell  vou,  I  won't  hear  a  word  I  Would 
you  have  me  break  my  promise  P  " 

"Why— no;  I  suppose  not,"  he  admitted, 
TCluctantly.     **How  long   are   you  likely  to 

"Can't  tell  at  aU,"  I  cheerfuUy  assured  him. 
"  Perhaps  half -an-hour,  perhaps  hours.  It  just 
depends.  If  you  like  to  wait  till  I'm  at  leisure, 
j^u  can  wait ;  if  you'd  rather  not,  you  can  go. 
xou  see  there  are  several  courses  open  to  you, 
Mr.  Marston,  so  please  consult  your  own  inclina- 
tions, and  don't  consider  me  in  the  matter/' 

"  I'll  wait,"  said  he,  resignedly.  "  There's  nothing 
else  to  be  done ; "  and  ne  resumed  his  former 
recumbent  position  on  the  grass. 

So  I  took  up  my  parable,  and  read  on  to  the 
end  of  the  third  scene  in  a  cheerful  and  utterly 
expressionless  manner:  then  I  paused,  and 
glanced  at  my  companion  with  some  curiosity. 

He  had  not  followed  the  example  of  the 
venerable  Mills,  peacefully  slumbering  not  ten 
paces  off;  but  he  had  succumbed  to  another 
temptation  that  would  have  had  no  attraction  for 
my  worthy  governess. 

No,  hia  eyes  were  wide .  open,  and  he  was 
employing  them — I  hope  to  his  own  satisfaction— 
in  starinff  at  me  in  the  most  undisguised  way  in 
the  world.  It  was  too  much.  I  could  stand  a 
good  deal,  but  I  couldn't  stand  that. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  staring  atP  "  I  asked, 
sharply. 

**  You,"  he  returned  at  once,  with  great 
simplicity. 

"  Don't  you  know  it's  rude  to  stare  P  " 
"  I  have  heard  so,  but  I  can't  help  it" 
"  You  can't  help  being  rude  P  "  very  severely. 


"I  can't  help  being  rude'-^sometimes.  It's  a 
way  1  have." 

"  Then  I  think  it's  a  very  bad  way,  and  you'd 
better  mend  it." 

"  How  P "  with  a  smile,  expressive  of  con- 
siderable amusement. 

"  Stare  at  the  sky  instead,"  I  advised  him, 
promptly :  "  if  you  must  stare  at  something.  It's 
much  better  worth  iV 

"  I  did  for  some  time,  but  the  sky  was  so 
bright  it  hurt  my  eyes.  So  I  looked  at  you  for  a 
change." 

"  Thank  yon  I "  very  sarcastically.  "  I  may  be 
dull,  but  I'm  not  too  dull  to  see  what  you  imply." 

"  Then  you  are  certainly  brighter  than  I  am," 
he  said,  quietly.  "For  I  didn't  know  that  I 
imr^ed  anything." 

He  looked  so  deliciously  cool  and  comfortable  as 
he  lay  there  on  the  grass  that  I  felt  most 
reasonably  annoyed.  Whv  was  he  to  enjor 
himself  in  that  irritatinglv  lazy  manner,  while  I, 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  path  of  duty,  grew 
hot,  and  bothered  over  my  German  P  What 
could  I  do  to  spoil  that  complacent  coolness  of  his  P 

Suddenly  a  bright  idea  struck  me.  I 
immediately  seized,  and  appropriated  it  to  my 
own  uses ;  and  under  the  guise  of  kindness  sought 
to  destroy  his  peace. 

"Tell  you  what,"  I  said,  thoughtfully.  "It 
isn't  good  for  you  to  lie  there  doing  nothing  all 
day.  Come  nere,  and  help  me  improve  my 
Grerman  accent." 

"All  right,"  he  said,  rising  with  an  alacrity  that 
could  not  fail  to  lessen  my  displeasure.  "  How 
am  I  to  set  about  itP  " 

"  We  will  read  alternately,"  I  informed  him, 
condescendingly.  "You  take  a  speech  And  1 
take  a  speech  all  the  way  through.  We  can 
share  the  book  comfortably  if  you  sit  here  by  me." 

"  I  propose  an  amendment,"  he  interrupted  me» 
just  as  we  were  about  to  begin.  "  lou  take 
*  Thekla,'  and  I '  Max,'  all  through.  That  will  be 
more  interesting." 

"  Oh,  yes !   And  how  about  the  aunt  P  " 

"  Oh,  bother ;  I  forgot  cdl  about  her  I  I  have 
it,  though  I   Let's  divide  her  as  we  go  along.'' 

So  we  started,  nowise  daunted  by  the  ghastly 
fate  that  awaited  Aunt  Terzky  on  our  progress. 
Mr.  Marston's  accent  was  good,  and  he  read  well 
and  dramatically.  Max's  impassioned  speeches 
took  a  new  meaning  as  he  rendered  them  :  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  dimly  felt  their  beauty— I 
began  to  realize  that  there  might  be  fascination 
even  in  German  love-making. 

I  felt  the  charm  of  listening  to  a  Max  like  this, 
and  did  my  best  to  make  Thekla  respond  properly 
to  his  earnest  pleading.  I  became  entirely 
absorbed  in  my  part,  and  by  the  time  we  had  got 
rid  of  Aunt  Terzky,  and  had  arrived  at  the  last 
speech,  I  was  just  in  the  mood  to  give  it  '^oon 
expressione."  It  was  the  speech  Coleridge  thus 
renders—doing,  as  I  think,  but  little  justice  to  its 
beauty:— 

**  Are  we  not  happy  now  ?   Art  thon  not  mine  ? 
Am  I  not  thine  ?   There  lives  within  my  sool 
A  lofty  conrage — 'tis  love  gives  it  me ! 
I  ought  to  be  less  open-> ought  to  hide 
My  heart  more  from  thee — so  decorum  dictates. 
But  where  in  this  place  couldst  thou  seek  for  trath, 
If  in  my  mouth  thou  didst  not  find  it  ?" 

Then,  like  a  fool,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his,  carried 
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away  by  the  emotion  I  bad.  endeavonred  to 
portray ;  and — blnsfaed  ridicnlonsly  when  1  found 
now  tenderly  the  late  Max  was  regarding  me. 

He,  too,  had  no  doubt  become  completely 
absorbed  in  his  part,  to  the  temporary  extinction 
of  bis  own  private  and  personal  identity.  I  laughed, 
partly  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  and  partly  in 
confusion  at  having  been  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
blushing. 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed,  vaguely.  I 
don't  know  what  he  meant,  and  I  didn't  ask  him. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  he  knew  himself. 

**  I've  no  more  reading  to  do  now,"  I  remarked, 
after  a  few  minutes'  reflection.  "Hadn't  you 
something  yon  wanted  to  speak  to  me  about? 
Allow  me  to  suggest  that  *  now's  your  time.'  " 

"  I  do  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  something," 
he  answered,  gravely — so  gravely  that  I  looked  up 
at  him  in  surprise.  "  And  I  wish,  first  of  alf^ 
to  tell  yon  something,  Miss  Spencer.  I  am  going 
away." 

"  Going  away ! "  I  repeated,  in  blank  astonish- 
ment. "  You  ! "  It  seemed  so  strange  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  it,  even  though  I  heard  the 
words  from  his  own  lips. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  watching  me,  as  I  felt,  in- 
tently while  he  spokb :  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
gronnd  for  fear  he  should  discover  the  tears  in 
them.  Well,  well ;  he  was  like  a  brother  to  roe: 
what  matter  if  he  did  see  them  ?  I  looked  up  and 
spoke  as  steadily  as  I  could. 

When  are  yon  going,  Mr.  M  arston  P  " 
This  afternoon.    At  once." 

Try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  suppress  a  little  cry 
of  dismay. 

"  Oh  I  that  is  soon !  And  are  yon  going  for 
long  P  "  And  in  my  eagerness  I  laid  my  hand  on 
his  arm. 

He  smiled  a  little.  "  Not  for  long,  as  time  goes 
under  ordinary  circumstances;  it  seems  long  to 
me  just  now,"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  carefully  took 
the  small  brown  hand  from  his  arm,  and  held  it 
in  both  his  own. 

"  But  how  long  P  "  I  persisted,  politely  ignoring 
the  existence  of  any  snch  act  of  unlawful  posses- 
sion. 

"  About  a  fortnight" 

I  sprang  up  angrily,  and  snatched  away  my 
hand.  What  did  he  mean  by  playing  me  such  a 
tnck,  and  possessing  himself  of  it  and  my  sym- 
pathies on  false  pretendes. 

•*  Why,  Mr.  Marston,"  I  exclaimed,  indignantly; 
"what  a  fuss  about  nothing!  A  fortnight! 
I  thought  yon  were  going  for  a  year  at  least. 
How  ridiculous !  "  And  I  began  to  laugh  :  I 
felt  so  relieved. 

He  looked  surprised,  and  a  little  hurt.  "  You 
don't  mind  my  going  for  a  fortnight,  then  P  Ah, 
child,  would  yon  care  a  little  if  I  had  been  going 
for-  a  year  P  " 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer  him,  before  I  had 
even  made  up  my  mind  whether  to  answer  him  or 
not,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  snort  behind  me. 
I  turned  hastily. 

Miss  Mills  was  just  beginning  to  emerge  from 
the  deep  and  overwhelming  sleep  .into  wmch  she 
had  unconsciously  fallen.  The  spectacle  of  her 
struggles  on  these  occasions  always  had  a  strange 
fascmation  for  me,  and  I  now  looked  on  with  con- 
siderable interest,  not  doubting  that  my  companion 
was  doing  the  same. 


First  she  made  pne  or  two  sudden  plunges  in 
her  efforts  to  extricate  herself,  in  the  course  cf 
which  the  yellow  sun-bonnet,  and  dust-ooloured 
front  descended  precipitately  over  her  nose,  and 
obscured  that  feature.  Next,  there  followed  t 
deep-drawn,  gurgling  sigh;  then  another;  and 
then — Miss  Mills  awoke. 

Pnshiuff  the  sun-bonnet  and  front  on  one  side, 
she  lookea  round,  and  smiled  idiotically ;  then  she 
rubbed  her  eyes,  but  cheeked  herself  suddenly,  ai 
though  the  act,  were  in  itself  a  confession.  Then 
she  looked  round  again,  and  shivered  slightly;  and 
then  she  arose. 

"  Dear  me,  it  has  grown  qnite  chilly  in  the  last 
few  minutes.  Flora,  we  win  return  to  the  house, 
and  you  can  finish  your  reading  there." 

"I've  done  it,  Aiills  dear.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Marston,"  I  added  mischievously,  tuning  to 
look  for  him. 

I  looked  in  vain  :  he  was  gone. 

He  had  never  even  wait^  for  me  to  bid  him 
good-bye  I  True,  it  was  only  for  a  fortnight,  and 
it  would  have  been  absurd  to  make  a  fuss  about 
it,  but  yet — yet— 

Miss  Mills  looked  at  me  with  astonishment, 
which  gradually  ^ave  place  to  a  certain  kindij 
scorn  and  gentle  pity  as  what  she  imai^ed  to  be 
the  tme  explanation  of  the  matter  presented  itself 
to  her  weak  but  amiable  mind.  So  she  said,  with 
a  compassionate  smile, — 

^  Mr.  Marston,  Flora  P  He  has  not  been  here. 
Ton  have  been  asleep,  my  dear,  and  dreaming. 
Do  yon  think  he  could  have  come  without  my  see- 
ing him.   Gome,  we  will  return  to  the  house." 

I  picked  up  my  book  and  followed  her,  without 
a  word.  I  didnt  attempt  to  set  her  right;  I 
didn't  attempt  to  justify  myself.  Where  was  the 
good? 

He  was  gone ";  and  if  it  vras  only  for  a  fortnight 
in  actual  miserable  uninteresting  day8,  it  was  none 
the  less  for  ever  as  concerned  the  pleasant  dream 
of  the  last  three  weeks.  In  a  few  days  my  aunt 
would  return,  and  even  if  she  did  not  trouble  her- 
self about  me — which  was  iu  itself  unlikely  if  she 
once  discovered  that  any  one  else  did !  I  felt  that 
our  meetings  could  never  be  the  same  again. 

Until  this  morning  I  had  been  a  child  despite 
my  seventeen  years,  and  was  hap]>y  in  the  thought- 
lessness of  childhood ;  but  now  that  blissful  state 
of  unconsciousness  was  past.  I  felt  years  older 
as  I  walked  back  to  the  house. 

"  If  I  had  been  a  child  this  morning,"  I  thought, 
sadly;  "  I  was  a  woman  now,  and  a  very  oM  and 
experienced  one,  too !  "  I  could  never  sit  on  stales 
any  more,  and  hold  cheerful  conversation  with 
passers-by.  In  the  first  rush  of  the  reaction  I 
felt  as  though  I  could  never  be  young  and  foolish 
any  more,  hut  that,  unfortunately  for  my  few 
friends,  was  an  impression  that  didn't  last  loug. 
"  It  isn't  that  I'm  in  love,  or.  anything  of  that 
sort,"  I  said  to  myself,  thonghtfuUy :  **hnt  I  am 
a  woman  now,  and  things  are  diderent,  and  Mr. 
Marston  has  gone  away,  and  I'm  very  nnhappy." 
That  was  how  my  regretis  for  my  lost  youth  always 
ended.  Start  in  whatever  direction  I  might,  that 
was  the  new  and  startling  oondnsion  at  which  I 
always  arrived,  sooner  or  later;  and  for  the  next 
few  days  it  was  wonderfully  consoling  to  me  to 
follow  out  that  edifying  train  of  thought,  always 
hailing  the  conclusion  with  aM  the  enthusia^tio 
interest  that  attaches  to  an  entixely  original  idea. 
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Before  long^ however,  "a  change  camo  o'er  the 
spirit  of  my  dream,"  and  this  change  occurred  on 
the  very  day  of  my  aunt's  return.  The  afternoon 
was  hot,  and  Miss  Mills,  having  seen  that  all  the 
preparations  for  the  travellers'  reception  were 
complete,  was  slumbenng  peacefully  in  the  school- 
room. So  I  took  up  my  book,  and  went  out  into 
the  garden. 

There  wa«  a  certain  comfortable  Beat  cut  into 
the  hedge  that  separated  my  uncle's  garden  from 
the  vicar's.  I  had  that  seat  in  mind's  eye,  as  I 
left  the  house.  Slowly  and  sedately,  as  befitted  a 
woman  of  my  years,  I  proceeded  to  it,  and  climbing 
up  (for  it  was  a  seat  of  the  rustic  order,  and 
approached  by  steps),  sat  down,  and  prepared  to 
revel  in  doleful  reminiscenes  of  the  past. 

The  usual  train  of  thought  was  followed,  with 
the  usual  gratifying  results;  it  was  followed 
again,  somewhat  drowsily,  for  the  weather  was 
overpoweringly  hot,  until  at  last,  during  the  third 
repetition,  I  fairly  drifted  into  a  deep  sleep ; 

"And  a  dream  came  slowly  nigh  me,  all  my  thoughts  and 
fancy  leading 
Acro3s  the  bounds  of  waking  life,  to  the  other  side.* 

I  saw  some  funny  thing  on  the  other  side,  too  ! 

I  thought  that  I  was  in  the  little  wood  again, 
reading  **  Wallenstein,"  with  dear  old  Mills  sitting 
opposite  to  me  in  the  yellow  flun-bonnet  and  dust- 
coloured  front  lust  as  usual.  Moreover,  to 
complete  the  reality  of  the  thing,  she  was  fa^t 
asleep.  Mr.  Marston  was  on  the  grass  beside  me, 
reading  aloud  very  dramatically,  but  in  a  voice 
that  was  strangely  like  my  aunt's*  I  thought  he 
was  reading  Max's  speeches,  only  that  I  never 
remembered  to  have  observed  before  what  a  really 
remarkable  resemblance  they  bore  to  certain 
humorous  extracts  from  the  "  Book  of  Nonsense." 
I  came  to  Thekla's  last  speech,  and  read  tenderly 
the  following  words : — 

•*  There  was  a  yonng  lady  said,  *  Kow 
Shall  I  flee  from  this  horrible  cow  ? 
I  will  sit  on  a  stile,  and  continue  to  smile, 
Which  will  soften  the  hoart  of  this  cow. '  ** 

Then  I  looked  up,  with  a  vague  sense  that 
something  ought  to  happen,  and — beheld  Mr. 
Marston  regarding  me  curiously,  through  a  large 
double  eye-glass.  This  did  not  surprise  me  in  the 
least ;  he  was  quite  welcome  to  Jook  at  me  through 
a  telescope  if  it  would  afford  him  any  satisfaction, 
but  surely  it  was  a  little  odd  that  he  should  do  so 
from  unaer  the  shadow  of  Miss  Mills'  yellow  sun- 
bonnet  and  dust-coloured  front  P  How  had  he 
come  into  possession  of  those  invaluable  items  of 
her  wardrobe,  and  by  what  right  was  he  wearing 
themP  I  didn't  know;  but  there  they 
undoubtedly  were  on  his  head,  and  he  looked  so 
odd  in  them  that  I  couldn't  help  laughing,  though 
I  felt  that  it  was  rude  to  do  so.  Then  he  frowned 
horriUy,  and  said,  still  in  my  aunt's  voice, 
"  What  a  mere  child  you  are  ! "  This  made  me  so 
anprry  that  I  threw  **  Wallenstein "  at  his  head, 
but  instead  of  hitting  him  it  changed  into  a  large 
butterfly,  and  went  flying  on  and  on,  right  over 
the  hedge  into  the  vicar's  garden ;  and  I  heard  the 
vicar's  wife  exclaim,  "  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  insect ! 
It  comes  from  India  $ "  and  with  her  voice  still 
ringing  in  my  ears — I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a 
dream ! 

All  but  the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  the 
vicar's  wife.   That  was  still  present  with  me  when 


I  sat  up,  and  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  still  talking 
about  India. 

"Yes,"  I  heard  her  sny;  "in  India;  he  has 
been  there  for  years." 

"  Indeed  ?  said  another  voice,  that  I  did  not 
reco<Tnize.  **Ah,  that  quite  accounts  for  it.  I 
thought  she  must  have  been  another  daughter." 

**  You  have  never  seen  her,  I  suppose  ?  "  Mrs. 
Roberts  continued ;  "  I  thought  not.  She  is  such 
a  different  type  of  girl  from  her  cousin,  that  you 
could  hardly  take  them  for  sisters ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  sisters  are  often  very  unlike." 

*'  I  have  only  heard  of  her  from  my  son,"  was 
the  answer ;  "  he  met  her  once,  and  described  her 
to  me  as  a  pretty  little  girl  with  golden  hair  and 
great  grey  eyes.   Very  young,  is  she  notP  " 

"  She  is  young,"  Mrs.  Roberts  admitted  ;  "  but 
not  so  young  as  her  aunt  likes  to  imagine  her. 
The  fact  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Marston,  Mrs.  Spencer 
ean't  help  seeing  what  a  contrast  there  is  between 
the  girls,  and  so  she  doesn't  choose  to  have  them 
about  together,  but  keeps  poor  Flora  shut  up  in 
the  schoolroom.  I  would  not  say  this  to  every- 
body," added  the  vicar's  wife  in  the  confidential 
tone  of  which  she  always  made  use  when  talking 
what  might  be  considered  scandal, "  in  my  position 
I  cannot  be  too  careful ;  but  I  know  it  is  quite 
safe  with  ycm,  Mrs.  Marston ;  and  your  son  has 
seen  her,  you  say  P  " 

•*  Yes,  he  met  her  out  walking  one  day.  It  was 
only  from  Tom  I  heard  of  her.'* 

"  Mr.  Marston  thought  her  pretty,  no  doubt  P 
Ah,  he  would  be  sure  to  admire  her.  I  fancy  he 
has  met  her  out  walking  several  times  since — 
quite  by  accident,  of  course!  Yes,  yes!  young 
men  will  be  young  men,  and  she  really  is  ex- 
cessively pretty.  Indeed,  I  saw  them  both  in 
the  field  with  Miss  Mills  the  other  day.  Miss 
Mills  is  the  governess ;  a  good  creature,  but  grow- 
ing old ;  yes,  she  was  with  them  that  day.  Do 
you  think  your  son  admires  Flora  ?  He  has  been 
with  her  a  good  deal  lately ;  indeed,  I've  seen  them 
together  constantly." 

**  I  daresay ;  he  has  rather  a  penchant  for  little 
girls,  and  it  has  been  very  dull  for  him  at  home. 
How  fine  your  roses  are,  Mrs.  Roberts.  This  is 
certainly  a  good  place  for  flowers." 

**  I  have  some  much  better  ones  by  the  house ;  if 
you  are  not  tired  I  shall  be  quite  delighted  to  show 
them  to  yon." 

**  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  them."  The 
voices  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  I  was  left 
alone  to  meditate  on  what  I  had  heard. 

My  reflections  were  not  pleasant.  So  I  was  a 
a  child  in  his  eyes,  too  1  Only  a  ** little  girl"  to 
the  man  whom  I  loved  with  all  a  woman's  love  I 
Yes,  I  loved  him.  I  knew  it  at  last.  That 
love  had  changed  me  from  child  to  woman,  and 
yet  to  him  who  had  inspired  it,  I  was  still  the 
*•  little  girl "  of  a  month  ago.  "  Would  no  one 
ever  realize  that  I  was  capable  of  development  P  " 
I  thought  bitterly  to  myself.  "  Would  no  one 
ever  acknowledge  that  I  was  a  woman  ?  " 

I  had  always  fiattered  myself  that  Mr.  Marston 
regarded  me  as  a  sensible  companion  with  whom 
he  could  converse  on  equal  ground ;  and  though  I 
had  frankly  acknowledged  to  my  own  heart  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  me,  I  had 
always  carefully  concealed  this  from  him  by^  every 
means  in  my  power  ;  'v^hOe,  at  the  same  time,  1 
tried  most  conscientiously  to  become  more  worthy 
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of  bis  good  opinion ;  and  now  to  learn  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake !  That  he  had  nerer  entertained  any 
opinion  of  me  at  all,  except  the  universal  opinion 
that  I  was  a  child !  That  while  I  had  been 
learning  to  lore  him,  he  had  simply  been  amusing 
himself  because  it  was  *'  dull  at  home ! " 

Not  that  I  blamed  him  for  a  moment ;  he  was 
only  like  the  rest  of  the  world :  but  it  was  hard, 
very  hard !  And  I  took  up  my  book  and  slowly 
returned  to  the  house.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done. 

The  days  that  followed  my  aunt's  return  were 
by  no  means  calculated  to  raise  my  drooping 
spirits,  and  restore  the  modest  confidence  in  my- 
self that  had  been  so  rudely  shaken.  She  was  in 
the  mood  to  be  displeased  with  everybody,  and  she 
snubbed  me  accordingly.  Connie  was  calm  and 
self-contained  as  usual,  and  my  uncle  never  had 
a  word  to  say,  and  wouldn't  have  ventured  to  say 
it  if  he  had. 

The  one  interest  I  had  in  life  was  an  interest 
that  I  must  perforce  keep  to  myself,  and  that  I 
did  my  best  to  stifle.  But  somehow  it  wouldn't 
be  stifled ;  and  every  morning,  as  soon  as  I  woke, 
the  same  weary  question  presented  itself  to  my 
anxious  mind,  Has  Mr.  Marston  come  home  P  " 
ably  seconded  by  the  further  inquiry,  "  Shall  I  see 
him  to-day  P" 

A  week  passed,  and  both  were  still  unanswered, 
when  I  learnt  accidentally  that  my  aunt  was 
going  to  give  a  dinner  party  on  the  following 
evening,  and  that  both  Mrs.  Marston  and  her  son 
had  been  invited,  and  had  accepted  the  invitation. 

He  was  at  home  then,  and  yet  I  had  never  seen 
him. 

It  is  true  this  last  fact  was  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at)  for  ever  since  the  day  of  my  aunt's  return  I 
had  carefully  avoided  all  the  places  where  we  used 
to  meet.  I  never  entered  the  wood  now,  and  the 
stile  knew  me  no  more.  It  cost  ipe  a  struggle  to 
make  this  resolution ;  but,  once  made,  I  kept  it 
faithfully.  But,  oh!  I  wanted  to  see  him  again! 
and  here  he  was,  actually  coming  to  the  house  to- 
morrow, and  I  as  far  as  ever  from  any  prospect  of 
meeting  him — for  I  had  neither  lot  nor  part  in 
my  aunt's  entertainments.  Consistent  in  this  as  • 
,  in  everything  else,  she  ordered  me  off  to  the  school- 
room half  an  hour  before  her  guests  arrived,  and 
I  was  never  supposed  to  quit  it  again  till  I  retired 
to  the  privacy  ot  my  own  chamber. 

I  reflected  on  all  this  till  it  nearly  drove  me 
mad,  and,  after  a  sleepless  night,  I  took  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  appealing  to  my  aunt,  and 
imploring  her  to  let  me  come  into  the  drawing- 
room  for  a  little  while  after  dinner,  or  a  few 
minutes  before ;  anything,  if  only  she  would  let 
me  show  people  that  I  wasn't  sent  to  bed  like  a 
naughty  child !  But  it  was  of  no  use.  She  didn't 
seem  surprised;  she  merely  smiled  coldly, and  said, 
"  Your  violence  at  the  present  moment  certainly 
justifies  me  in  treating  you  like  a  child.  I  shall 
not  desire  your  company  in  the  drawing-room,  my 
dear,  till  you  have  learnt  to  control  your  temper. 
You  may  go.  Flora."  Connie  was  in  the  room, 
and  looked  up  quietly,  hut  made  no  remark ;  and 
I  left  them  without  another  word. 

I  was  utterly  crushed  at  last- 

The  day  wore  on  but  there  was  no  improve- 
ment in  my  state  of  mind — no  brightening  ray 
of  li^ht  visible  anywhere  on  my  mental  horizon  1 

The  weather  even  appeared  to  be  affected  with 


the  ffeneral  depression ;  towards  erening  the  sky 
clouded  over,  and  its  pent-np  feelings  found  relief 
in  angry  showers  of  rain.  Drearily  they  pattered 
against  the  schoolroom  window,  and  drearilT  I 
contemplated  them  from  the  ample  solitade  with- 
in. Even  old  Mills  had  deserted  me,  and  had 
gone  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  friends.  Six 
o'clock  came,  but  I  never  stirred ;  the  schoolroom 
window  looked  out  on  to  the  drive ;  if  I  liked  I 
might,  from  where  I  stood,  enjoy  the  ezcitinir 
spectacle  of  the  arrival  of  my  aunt's  guests,  anl 
their  descent  from  their  respective  carriam 
Could  I  tear  myself  from  the  window  with  sndi  a 

frospect  before?  No! — a  thousand  times  no! 
flattened  my  nose  more  pitilessly  than  erer 
against  the  cold  glass ;  but  to  no  purpose !  The 
expected  guests  were  not  expected  before  seven 
o'clock,  and  by  that  time  it  was  so  dark,  owing 
to  the  sympathetic  gloom  of  the  evening,  that  I 
could  see  nothing. 

I  was  just  turning  away  from  the  window,  when 
Susan,  the  housemaid,  came  in  to  clear  the  table, 
on  which  the  remains  of  my  solitary  tea  were  yet 
reposing  in  lonely  beauty. 

Getting  dark,  miss,  isn't  it  P  **  said  Susan, 
sympathetically.  "Dear,  'ow  the  heveninga  do 
draw  in  I  You'll  never  be  hable  to  see  'em  through 
the  window  to-night.  It  i«  a  pity,  to  be  aure ;  and 
the  new  lady  coming  and  all."  She  {>au8ed  for 
a  moment,  and  then  added,  confidentially,  *'  m 
tell  vou  what,  Miss  Flora,  I've  been  thinking  that 
the  lamps  are  lit  in  the  'all,  and  the  back  stairs 
are  in  the  dark.  You  might  watch  'em  cross  the 
'all  from  the  staircase  window,  and  then  you'd  see 
the  dresses  beautiful,  miss ; "  and  Susan  nodded 
at  me  encouragingly,  and  made  off  with  the 
tray. 

It  was  excellent  advice,  and  I  acted  on  it  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  I  had  heard  the  hall-door 
bell  ring  several  times  already,  and  I  knew  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  I  left  the  schoolroom,  and  made 
my  way  stealthily  across  the  landing  to  the  bock 
staircase.  It  was  uncarpeted,  so  I  took  the  pre> 
caution  of  removing  my  shoes,  and  carried  them 
in  my  hand  as  I  descended  the  narrow  stair*. 
The  window  was  closed ;  I  softlv  opened  it  and 
looked  down.  Immediately  below  me  was  the 
front  staircase,  with  its  low,  wide  steps,  leading 
down  into  the  hall,  now  brilliantly  lighted  up. 
Through  the  open  door  on  the  risht  I  could  see  a 
vast  expanse  of  fair  white  table-cloth,  bright  with 
coloured  glass  and  many- tinted  flowers.  Through 
the  open  door  on  the  left  I  could  hear  the  hum  of 
conversation,  broken  by  an  occasional  laugh,  or 
varied  by  the  soft  sound  of  the  faint  feminine 

giggle- 
Dinner  was  announced ;  I  drew  back,  and  wait(^i 
in  the  dark,  my  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  the  drawing- 
room  door. 

Slowly  and  statelily  they  emerged — two  hj  two, 
like  the  animals  who  enjoyed  Noah's  hospitality 
long  ago  in  the  ark — from  the  shadows,  and  the 
dimly-lighted  drawing-room,  into  the  bright  hall 
below  me.   I  watched  them  cross  the  halL 

That  march-past  was  a  curious  thing  to  con- 
template from  afar  off;  there  were  so  many 
different  ways  of  doing  it  I  Some,  for  the  mo^ 
part  among  those  who  led  the  van,  regarded  it 
simply  as  means  to  an  end,  and  just  walked  to 
their  dinner  with  a  calm  satisfaction  beautiful  to 
behold.  Then  there  was  the  shy,  middle-aged  man 
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who  didn*t  tfo  6ut  mueh;  he  wasn't  used  to  it, 
and  didn't  like  it;  and  there  was  the  young 
fellow,  fresh  from  Oxford,  with  all  his  "blushing 
honours  "  and  unblushing  self-assurance,  who  was 
uncommonly  well-used  to  it,  and  did. 

There  was  the  forward  girl,  who  had  plenty  to 
say  on  every  subject  you  might  happen  to  mention, 
and  recklessly  lietrayed  her  ignorance  of  the  par- 
ticular subject  under  discussion  with  every  word 
she  spoke ;  and  the  shy  gprl  who  had  nothing  to  say 
on  any  subject,  and  giggled  perpetually  in  the 
awful  dread  lest  other  people  should  detect  her 
shyness.  There  they  all  were,  and  each  and  all  of 
them  had  his  or  her  own  particular  way  of  walking 
across  that  hall — ^resignedly,  careless^  ;  in  lively 
conversation,  in  solemn  silence;  all  these  and 
more  passed  below  me,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  Mr. 
Harston.  The  last  couple  had  already  entered 
the  dining-room,  when  Connie  and  he  at  length 
appeared  in  the  doorway ;  talking  together  earn- 
estly, but  in  too  low  a  tone  for  me  to  hear  what 
they  said,  they  crossed  the  hall,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  How 
handsome  he  looked  !  Oh,  how  good  it  was  to  see 
hin  again! 

Secure,  as  I  thought,  in  the  darkness  of  my 
hiding-place,  I  leant  forward,  resting  on  the 
window-sill,  and  watched  them  eagerly.  I  forgot 
that  the  light  in  the  hall  shone  full  upon  me, 
I  forgot  the  shoes  in  my  hand :  suddenly  he  looked 
up;  I  started  back — but  it  was  too  late !  He  had 
seen  me  !  For  one  dreadful,  delicious  moment  our 
eyes  had  met,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  stood  re- 
vealed to  him — ^tumbled,  yellow  hair,  eager,  grey 
eyes,  flushed  face,  old  shoes,  and  all.  If  I  was 
"  excessively  pretty  *'  as  that  horrid  Mrs.  Roberts 
said,  Mr.  MiiTston  had  certainly  seen  my  charms 
to  advantage  this  time  I  I  should  have  laughed, 
had  I  not  Men  so  horribly  disgusted  ;  as  it  was  I 
fled  to  the  schoolroom,  and,  throwing  myself  down 
on  the  sofa,  indulged  for  ever  so  long  in  all  sorts 
of  gloomy  reflections.  Susan  had  lighted  the  Are 
in  consideration  of  the  damp,  chilly  eveninir,  and 
as  I  lay  there,  and  watched  the  ^ckering  lights 
and  shadows  dancing  on  the  wall,  and  listened  to 
the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  the  window,  I 
pondered  sacQy  on  many  things,  till  mv  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  I  murmured  with  Thekla — 

loh  habe  gelebt  nnd  geliebet  ?  " 

But  the  love-sick  Grerman  damsel  was  happier 
than  I  in  that  her  love  was  returned,  while  mine — 

At  this  point  my  reflections  were  interrupted 
by  a  light  tap  a^  the  door. 

Thinking  it  was  Susan,  I  said,''Come  in ! "  with- 
out troublmg  to  look  round. 

The  door  opened,  and  some  one  entered ;  but  it 
was  not  Susan.  I  raised  my  eves  and  saw  Mr. 
Marston  standing  before  me  in  the  flickering  light 
of  the  fire ! 

"  You  said  I  might  come  in,"  he  closed  the  door 
as  he  spoke.  "  Can  I  sp^  to  you  for  a  few 
minutes  ?  There  is  something  I  must  say  to  you, 
and  we  may  be  interrupted  any  moment.  Why, 
child,  how  ill  you  look  1 "  he  broke  off  suddenly. 

"Ton  are  complimentary,"  I  said,  with  an 
eflbrt :  how  hard  it  was  to  speak  naturally  I  I  had 
risen,  and  was  standing  opposite  to  him  in  the 
bright  firelight.  I  daresay  I  did  look  ill,  but  it 
was  not  for  nim  to  notice  it. 

"  I  am  not  complimentary  I  I  wasn't  thinking 
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what  I  said,  but  I  spoke  the  truth ;  "  he  came  up 
to  me,  and  taking  my  hand  looked  at  me  long  and 
earnestly;  "you  do  look  ill,"  he  continued, 
"wretchedly  ill;  and  you've  lost  your  bright 
colour.  What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself 
while  I  have  been  away  P  " 

I  felt  the  "  bright  colour  "  rushing  back  as  he 
spoke,  and  turned  away  hastily.  "  How  rude  you 
are,"  I  said,  and  my  voice  trembled  in  spite  of 
my  efforts  to  speak  coldly. 

"  Am  I  P  I'm  very  sorry !  I  didn't  mean  to  be." 
He  paused,  and  I  lookea  at  the  fire,  wondering 
what  he  would  say  next. 

"  You  haven't  answered  my  question  yet ! " 
Again  he  waited,  and  again  I  said  never  a  word. 
**  Have  I  no  right  to  ask  it  ? "  *ho  went  on 
quickly.  "  Believe  me,  child,  it  isn't  mere  idle 
curiosity  !  I  want  to  know  what  has  made  yOn 
look  BO  white  and  ill !  Haven't  you  a  word  to  say 
to  me  P  You  used  to  talk  to  me  freely  enough  a 
fortnight  boo  ! " 

*'  If  I  talked  too  much  a  fortnight  ago,"  I  cried 
impetuously,  "  you  should  have  snubbed  me 
for  it,  as  anybody  else  would  have  done.  You 
encouraged  me  to  talk  freely,  and  now—"  I 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  I  had  begun. 

**And  now,"  he  repeated.  *'Qo  on!  What 
now?" 

"  It  is  ungenerous  of  you  to  remind  me  of  it !  I£ 
I  bored  yon,  you  should  have  told  me  so  at  the 
time."  And  1  walked  hastily  away  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Bored  you,"  he  said,  and  then  he  too  stopped. 
"  Good  heaven,  how  little  she  understands  me  I  " 
I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  as  I  stood  look- 
ing steadily  out  into  the  darkness. 

"  Would  you  mind  coming  back  to  the  fire,"  he 
said  presently,  "  I  want  to  put  things  straight  if 
I  can,  and  it's  a  little  difficult  to  make  explana- 
tions to  your  back." 

'*I  don't  want  to  hear  any  explanations,"  I 
said  shortly,  glancing  at  him  over  my  shoulder. 

"  But  I  want  to  make  them." 
Then  you  may  make  them  to  my  back." 
As  you  please ; "  resignedlv.   "  In  that  case,  I 
think  I'll  lessen  the  respectful  distance  between 
us  by  joining  you  at  the  window." 

Was  he  laughing  at  meP  I  glanced  at  him 
again  as  he  caime  up;  no,  he  was  perfectly 
serious. 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by  the  patter- 
ing of  the  rain  against  the  glass.  We  both  stood 
by  the  window,  and  looked  steadily  out  into  the 
darkness. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "  1 
can't  stand  this  any  longer.  It's  too  awful! 
Flora  !  I  must  spesjc  out  once  for  all,  and  you 
must  hear  me,  and  give  me  a  plain  answer,  too,  if 
you  can !  You  won't  tell  me  what  you've  been 
doing  for  the  last  fortnight,  but  I  can  tell  you  I've 
dono  nothing  but  long  to  be  back  here  again! 
I've  thought  of  you  every  day,  and  every  hour  of 
the  day.  I've  missed  you  horribly!  Oh,  my 
darling  I  have  you  missed  me  a  little  P  " 

Hehad  possessed  himself  of  both  my  hands  by 
this  time,  and  my  waist,  too.  I  let  them  go ;  I 
was  too  utterly  astonished  to  make  the  slightest 
objection. 

You  are  not  angry  with  me  P  "  he  whispered, 
presently,  **  You  must  have  known  how  I  loved 
you.   This  doesn't  surprise  you,  Flora  P  "  Kot  in 
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the  least.  Kothing  could  ever  surprise  me  any 
more  « 

•*  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  "  he  continued,  as  I 
made  no  reply.  "  Flora,  you  do  love  me,  don'fc 
you  ?  Look  up,  child;  and  tell  me  you  will  be  my 
own  dear  little  wife  ?  " 

What  did  I  say  to  him  P   I  said  nothing. 

But  I  just  looked  up  at  him  for  one  little 
moment,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied.  Perhaps  he 
had  heard  somewhere  that  "silence  gives  con- 
sent ! " 

There  was  a  sound  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  the  rustle  of  silk  on  the  landing  outside ;  but 
we  neither  heard  nor  heeded. 

The  door  opened,  and  my  aunt  came  slowly 
into  the  room. 

"Mr.Marston!  you  here?"  she  said, with  a 
sort  of  deliberate  surprise.  "And  Flora,  too! 
YoQ  must  be  fond  of  children's  society !  '* 

**  Mrs.  Spencer,"  he  said,  quietly ;  "  allow  me 
to  explain  my  presence  in  Ihis  room." 

"  Quite  unnecessary  and  she  smiled.  "  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  pay  Flora  a  visit,  I  am  sure  I 
But  you  know,  my  dear,"  turning  to  me ;  "  you 
should  not  trespass  on  Mr.  Marston's  good  nature. 
It  is  longr  past  nine  o*clock." 

"Don*t  blame  Flora,  Mrs.  Spencer.  It's  all 
my  fault,*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Marston,  before  I  could 
say  a  word.   "  I  wanted  to  speak  to  her." 

**  Really  P  "  incredulously.  "  Very  good  of  you 
to  give  so  much  time  to  the  child ! " 

"  It's  not  good  at  all ! "  he  broke  out-  impetu- 
ously. **  If  she  is  a  child,  she's  the  dearest  child 
in  the  world,  and  I  love  her,  and  have  asked  her 
to  be  my  wife." 

"  Indeed  P"  Would  nothing  ever  disturb  my 
aunt's  composure  ? 

"  Yes,  I  nave ;  and  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
it." 

"  Because,  after  what  I  have  just  seen,  it  is  im- 

Sossible  to 'deceive  me  any  longer !  I  thank  you. 
To,  Mr.  Marston,  do  not  attempt  to  explain  vdur 
conduct !  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
going  on  here  for  the  last  month  as  you  appear  to 
uiink.  I  have  heard  how  Flora  has  been  amusing 
herself  during  my  absence,  bui^  knowing  what  a 
child  she  is,  I  attached  no  importance  to  it. 
Your  conduct  this  evening  puts  the  matter  in  a 

Aew  light,  and  leaves  me  no  alternative  " 

"  But  to  own  that  she  is  a  woman  at  last,  and 
congratulate  us,  on  our  engagement,"  he  inter- 
posed, with  a  smile. 

"  But  to  request  you  to  leave  the  house  at  once, 
and  consider  our  acquaintance  at  an  end." 

There  was  a  moment  of  awful  silence ;  it  was 
broken  by  a  thundering  knock  at  the  hall-dpor. 
My  aunt,  thinking  probably  upon  her  neglected 
guests,  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

Mr.  Marston  immediately  followed  her  to  the 
door. 

"  One  moment,  Mrs.  Spencer,"  he  exclaimed. 
•*  I  cannot  accent  your  decision  as  final.  I  shall 
appeal  to  your  nusband." 

*•  My  husband  never  interferes  with  my  deci- 
sions," she  returned  composedly ;  "  but  you  are 
qnite  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  him." 

There  warf  a  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  and  a  hum  of  voices  talking  in  the 
hall  below. 

•*  Then,  Mrs.  Spencer,  I  shall  write  to  India  by 
the  next  mail,  and  refisr  it  to  the  Major.'' 


The  door  at  this  junctui'e  was  pushed  open. 

"  What's  that  about  *  writing  to  India,  and  r^ 
ferring  it  to  the  Major  P  ' "  said  a  short,  middl^ 
aged  man,  entering  unceremoniously,  and  looking 
round  him  with  an  amused  smile. 

It  was  my  father. 

"  Oh,  papa!  papa!  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yon! 
and  you  are  only  just  in  time/*  I  cried. 
-  The  relief  was  so  great  that  I  fairly  burst  iato 
tears  and  sobbed  on  his  shoulder. 

'*  Why,  child,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  he  bqimed 
presently,  somewhat  astonished  at  this  damp  n- 
ception.  "  I'm  glad  I'm  in  time ;  though  I  haven't 
an  idea  what  for." 

"  They  were  just  going  to  tum  him  out  of  ihe 
house,"  I  explained ;  "  but  yon  won't  let  them  ?° 

'*  Going  to  turn  him  out,  are  theyP"  said  mr 
sorely-puzzled  parent  thoughtfully.  "  Wbaf « it 
all  about  P   I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it" 

"  Flora  has  had  a  foolish  flirtation.  Major;  bnt 
if  s  all  over  now,  and  I  hope  she  will  be  wiser  for 
the  future,"  said  my  aunt  coldly. 

**  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  P  "  began  my  father. 

"Oh,  no,  papa;  it's  not  over!  She's  sQ 
wrong  I   I'm  engagied  to  him! " 

"  All,  that  sounds  serious.  Who  is  the  fellow  ? 
Is  there  anything  against  him  P  " 

''I  hope  not^  Major  Spencer," -said  my  bfer, 
stepping  forward  into  the  light. 

"  What,  Marston,  my  dear  boy  I  Is  it  really 
you  P  "  And  my  father  wruns  his  hand  wannly. 
*'  And  you  want  to  marry  my  little  girl  here?  " 

"  Yes,  Major;  I  do." 

"  Constance,  what's  your  objectios  to  him? " 

"I  know  nothing  positive  against  Mr. 
Marston,"  said  my  atmt  slowly.  Indeed,  I 
know  veiy  little  of  him.  If  he  is  an  acquaintance 
of  yours,  you  can  probably  judge  for  yourself." 

"My  own  opinion  exa(^y,  said  my  father 
gravel V.  *'I  thought  welUof  tiie  boj  whea  I 
knew  him  in  India,  and  my  good  opinion  of  his 
is  confirmed  by  meeting' him  m  this  house,  l^e 
her,  Tom,  and  be  a  ^ood  husband  to  her  1  *'  He 
was  silent  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  added, 
with  a  laugh,  So  I  was  just  in  time  to  do  the 
whole  duty  of  a  father,  was  I P  Queer,  I  shonU 
have  turned  up  to-night,  after  all  these  yean,  xt 
the  very  moment  when  you  wanted  me,  Flo  F " 

Late  that  evening,  I  met  Connie  on  the  stairs, 
and  she  stopped  to  speak  to  me. 

"So  you  are  engaged  to  Mr.  Marston,"  she 
rexnarked.   **  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  Floia." 

"  Thank  yoa,"  X  said,  and  thank  you,  too, 
for  telling  him  where  to  find  me." 

Connie  laughed.  "  That  was  not  difficult  He 
betrayed  his  feelings  so  plainly  when  he  fonnd 
you  were  not  in  the  drawing-roonu  He  reaUj 
amused,  me,"  she  added ;  *'  and  I  think  mamma 
went  a  little  too  far ;  so  I  was  anxiooa  to  do  what 
I  could  to  help  you— rdisagreeable  tiiough  I  am  i " 

"  Oh,  Connie,"  I  said,  and  my  heart  smote 
me.  I  certainly  had  thought  her  disagreeable  at 
tim^a.  Do  you  remember  the  first  day  he  called 
here  P  "  I  went  on;  "  you  thought  he  was  a  fooL'' 

*'  I  remember.  Well,  my  dear,  all  I  can  ^7 
is,. that  I  have  observed  nothing  in  his  condoct 
since  that  time  that  could  in  any  way  alter  aj 
opinion." 

"  He  isn't  a  fool?  "  I  exclaimed  indignanilr. 
"A  thoroughly  unprejudiced  opinion!' 
marked  Connie,  with  a  smile.  Qood-night'' 
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Derby,  writes.  March  »,  1M|>-: 
"  8eTan  jnontha  afe  I  puielweed 
on.  of  your  ElaelropathleBeltf.  I 
need  ,aot  deeeribe  the  lymptema 
here,  but  refer  you  to  my  letter  of 
June  17.  1884,  Na  3,144.  I  hare 
worn  the  Belt  every  day  slnee  that 
date.  It  haa  been  an  untold  eem- 
fort  to  me.  I  would  not  be  witheut 
one,  and  eanaot  ny  enoufh  in 
favour  of  your  Belta.  All  I  regret 
I"  that  they  are  not  better  knewa. 
I  fltaU  be  glad  to  wrlU  to  any  lady 
who  may  wiah  to  hear  more  par- 
tieulan  remeelinK  my  eaae.  and 
ihall  certalmly  reeommend  yonr 
applianeee  to  my  fHeada.** 
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Chetue  for  lla.  payable  t* 
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the  United  Kingdon. 
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'*It  can,  witbont  risk  of  error,  be  aBsnmedihat  the  usual'  Farinaceons  Foods  a^  the  proximate  cause  of  most  of  tbe 
diseases,  and  of  half  the  cases  of  death  amongst  infants  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  large  towns.  An  improper  food  wiQ 
after  a  short  time  oaqse  symptoms  of  illness ;  the  child  cries  frequently,  is  sleejpless;  and'costiveness  and  diurhoea  afflict 
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By  using  HUDSOK'3 
EXTRACT  of  BOAP, 
tbe  Family  Wash  of  a 
l^rge  or  small  laiaie* 
hold  can  be  quickly 
done  with  ease  aud 
economy.  Clothes 
made  beautifully  «weet, 
wholesome,  lily-white, 
and  fresh  as  sea  breczea. 
All  risk  of  conk^ion 
with  infected  clotiM  ill 
Laundries  or  where  the 
washing  is  put  out, 
entirely  avoided.  / 
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danger  of  infection,  andi 
mischievous  practices* 
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as  hard  rubbbg !  scnib- 
bing  I  '  brushing  1  or 
straining !  is  unneees- 
aary.    No  rotting  of  the 
clothes  as  when  bleach- 
ing chemicals  are  used. 
The  Dirt  slips  away, 
saving  Labour,  saving; 
Firing,  saving  Wear  and 
Tear.  Hudson  *s£xtnet 
of  Soap  is  free  from  aDT-; 
thing  of  an  injnriou? 
character.  A  pure,  Dr^ 
Soap,  in  fine  powder. 
Rapidly  Soluble.     Latheis  Freely.     Softens  Water. 

A    PERFECT    HARD-WATER  SOAP! 

0*  A  Cold- Water  Soap !  A  Soft- Water  Soap !  A  Hot-Water  Soap ! 

UnrivolUdatafmrveying  agttu  and  producer  of  elemi,iv>eet  linen.  Bevmreof  Scandalou$  lmitati<m$.  Intitt  iqwrn  linBSOFi\ 

BXT&A  OT  <ff  SOAP,  v>Uc\  luu  heeome  a-hmuehold  word  att  over  the  world  for  purity  ^  etoeetneee,  cuidhtc 
 Sold  Evervwherex    J^achetM  one  Penny  and  upwctra* 

SOUTH  ALL'S 
Sanitarjr  Towels 

Iff  j&  9o  Per  Packet  of 
IS.  0&  ^9.   One  Dozen. 


For  Ladie^ 


Vtom  Ladies'  TXnderclothinff  Sitabliiliments  Everywhere. 
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SOUTHALL  BROTHeS^S  &  BARCLAY.  BIRMINGHAM.  : 

WkoluaU  AgenU :  SHARP,  PRRRIK  A  Co.,  81,  Old  Change  i    8TAPLET  d  SMITH,  UtSairw^  Loidon.  J 
49-  7or  protecUon  againat  oaeleaa  and/injarioas  imitationi,  each  packet  bean  the  Signatiue  of  the  SateitaM.  t 
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THE  GHOST  OP  DINA  VANDOREN. 


BY  N.  BOBEBTSON. 

THE  followinflf  story  of  an  apparition  was 
related  to  me  by  a  London  landlady,  to 
Tvhile  away  an  hour  of  sickness  and  loneliness. 
The  narrator  was  a  shrewd,  clever  and  honest 
person. 

I  will  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

"  Forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  girl  of  twenty- 
two,  I  went  to  live  as  general  servant  with  a 
Madame  Levy,  who  kept  a  large  milliner's  shop 
at  Portsmouth.  Madame  Levy  was  a  foreigner ; 
I  was  told  afterwards  a  Belgian.  She  was  an 
unpleasant  person  to  look  at;  she  was  fat  and 
yellow,  and  cross  and  cruel-looking.  Her  husband 
was  a  watchmaker,  an  English  Jew,  very  good- 
looking  in  a  black  and  red  style,  and  ten  years 
younger  than  Madame,  who  was  jealous  of  him. 

"  In  spite  of  Madame's  cross  looks  it  was  not  a 
bad  house  to  live  in.  There  was  much  coming 
and  going  of  young  people ;  the  ways  were  free 
and  easy,  and  there  was  p^lenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  see  and  hear.  So,  being  young  and  merry,  I 
liked  it. 

"  I  soon  found  out  an  odd  whim  of  Madame*s ; 
very  odd  I  thought  it,  though  I  was  elad  of  it. 
She  never  would  come  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 
She  was  a  splepdid  cook  and  very  particular.  So 
she  had  a  cooking  stove  fixed  in  a  foreign  fashion, 
in  one  of  the  upstiEtirs  rooms,  and  when  she  wanted 
to  show  me  how  to  do  anything,  I  had  to  take 
the  materials  up  tu  her,  though  there  was  a  splen- 
did stove  in  the  front  kitchen  and  everything 
handy. 

'*  I  mnst  tell  you  what  the  kitchens  were  like.  It 
was  a  big,  old-fashioned  honse,  and  they  were 
large,  with  plenty  of  cupboards  and  cellars.  The 
back  one  looked  out  on  to  the  garden,  and  was 
used  as  a  dining-room  for  the  forewoman  and 
three  apprentices,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Levy  would 
eat  there.  Madame  Levy  never  came  down,  as  I 
have  said.  The  front  kitchen  was  only  lighted 


from  a  grated  area,  and  was  dark  and  stuffy,  and 
only  used  for  cooking.  Between  the  back  kitchen 
and  the  front  wa?  another  room,  with  a  half-glass 
door  and  no  window  at  all.  The  kitchen  stairs 
came  down  past  this  glass  door,  and  one  could 
have  seen  into  the  room  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
dirty  muslin  curtain.  After  I  had  been  in  the 
house  a  week  I  tried  to  open  that  door ;  I  was 
curious  to  find  out  what  the  room  was  used  for ; 
but  it  was  locked  and  the  key  was  gone.  Then  I 
asked  Madame  Rose  (as  we  called  her),  the  fore- 
woman, about  it.  She  looked  at  me  sharply  and 
said, '  It  is  a  storeroom,  and  I  advise  you  to  let 
it  alone,  ma  fille,  if  you  know  what  is  good  for 
yourself.*  She  was  a  Belgian,  too,  and  very 
thick  with  Madame  Levy.  The  neighbours  did 
say  that  that  was  because  she  was  so  ugly — 
Madame  Rose,  I  mean.  She  even  beat  the 
mistress  for  plainheadedness,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  All  the  workpeople  were  ugly,  too; 
and  the  apprentices  ;  you  can  guess  what  a  party 
they  were  when  I  tell  you  I  was  frequently  assured 
that  I  was  far  and  away  the  best-looking  woman 
in  the  house,  and  I  needn't  say  that  I  never  set 
up  for  a  beauty. 

•*  It  was  all  out  of  jealousy  of  Mr.  Levy  that 
Madame  took  so  much  pains,  and  really  she  must 
have  worked  hard  before  she  could  have  got 
together  such  a  lot,  and  in  my  native  county,  too. 
Of  course  it  was  not  any  good;  Mr.  Levy  just 
just  stopped  out  as  much  as  his  watchmaking 
-would  let  him,  and  so  made  his  wife  miserable 
that  way. 

"I  had  been  a  fortnight  settling  down  and 
making  these  discoveries,  when  one  day  I  was 
coming  down  the  kitchen  stairs  with  my  arms 
full  of  things,  and  happened  to  glance  at  the 
storeroom  door.  The  curtain  was  lifted  at  one 
corner,  and  a  face  was  pressed  against  the  pane 
— a  young  girl's  face,  very  white  and  sad-look ine, 
and  with  large  blue  eyes.  I  was  very  frightened; 
I  made  no  more  than  one  jump  into  the  front 
kitchen,  and  threw  down  my  armful  of  clothes. 
Then  I  thought  for  a  minute,  and  called  myself  a 
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fool.  Of  conrse  Madame  had  sent  one  of  the 
young  women  down  to  look  for  something ;  and 
as  to  its  being  a  strange  face,  why  that  was 
nothing,  for  new  workers  were  often  coming  and 
going.  What  was  .odd  was  that  the  face  was 
pretty. 

**  I  can't  tell  why,  when  I  had  settled  this  in  my 
own  mind,  I  didn't  go  forward  to  the  front 
kitchen  about  my  business;  but  I  didn't.  I 
stood  at  the  table  waiting  for  the  pale-faced  girl 
to  go  up  stairs.  I  could  have  seen  her  from  my 
place.  Well,  I  waited  five  minutes,  and  ten 
minutes,  and  she  didn't  go,  and  I  couldn't  waste 
any  more  time.  So  I  went  to  the  other  room, 
and  as  I  passed  I  tried  the  storeroom  door.  It 
was  fast  locked  as  usual.  Then  I  own  I  was 
surprised,  for  if  any  one  had  been  in  there  they 
oould  not  have  got  upstairs  without  passing  the 
door  of  the  back  kitchen.  It  came  into  my  head 
that  perhaps  Madame  had  punished  one  of  the 
apprentices  by  locking  her  up  there ;  sometimes 
she  was  unkind  to  them.  And  though  of  course 
I  knew  the  apprentices  by  sight,  still  I  might 
have  been  deceived.  I  knew  the  storeroom  was 
dark,  and  full  of  mice  and  blackbeetles,  and  not 
a  fit  place  to  shut  a  girl  of  thirteen  into — enough 
to  give  her  a  fit ;  so  I  went  to  the  door  just  to 
see  and  hearten  the  child  up,  if  it  was  one  of 
them. 

"•Miss  Front  I  Miss  Nelly!'  I  called,  and 
shook  the  door. 

"  I  must  have  made  more  noise  than  I  thought, 
for  Madame  Rose  heard  through  the  baiee  door 
which  led  into  the  shop,  and  came  out. 

"  *  What  are  you  doing  there,  Martha  P  *  she 
asked  quite  fiercely. 

" '  I  saw  some  one  in  there,  Madame,  and  the 
door  is  locked.  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  Miss 
Prout  or  Miss  Nelly  shut  in  by  mistake.' 

" '  Oh  I '  she  said  angrily,  and  went  upstairs. 

That  afternoon  she  came  to  me  with  a  key  in 
her  hand. 

"  *  You  are  curious,  Martha,  about  that  room. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  show  you,  once  for  all,  what 
is  in  it;  and  for  the  future  you  will  let  it 
alone.' 

"  I  got  angry,  for  she  sneered  at  me  in  her  nasty 
way. 

*  I  don't  want  to  see.  I  am  not  curious,  and  I 
did  see  somebody  looking  out  at  the  door  this 
morning.' 

"  *  You  didn'b ;  because  there  was  nobody  there. 
And  look  here,  my  girl,  if  you  want  to  be  bundled 
out  of  this  house,  neck  and  crop,  you'll  just  let 
that  story  come  to  Madame  Levy  s  ears.  You 
wouldn't  be  the  first  by  two  or  three.  Now  just 
come.' 

"  So  I  was  obliged  to  go  and  get  a  candle,  and 
she  unlocked  the  door  and  showed  me  a  dark  and 
dirty  room  filled  with  cobwebs.  One  side  of  it 
was  heaped  with  broken  boxes  and  bits  of  carpet 
and  refuse  half  way  up  the  wall,  and  in  one 
one  comer  was  a  sort  of  heap  of  clothes,  with  a 
small  hair  trunk.  And  the  blackbeetles  were 
running  over  the  fioor  like  mad.  'I  shouldn't 
call  it  a  storeroom,'  I  said. 

"  *  It  used  to  be  a  storeroom.  Madame  Levy 
doesn't  want  it  now.'  She  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock.  'And  mind  what  I  say;  if  you  want  to 
stay  here,  don't  see  more  than  other  people.' 

"  I  went  back  to  my  needlework  sulkily  enough, 


but  by  this  time  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  I 
hadn't  really  fancied  the  face.  Somehow  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  knew  I  really  had  seen  it, 
but  I  did  my  best  to  put  it  out  of  my  head,  and  a? 
for  about  a  month  nothing  further  happened,  I 
had  almost  succeeded,  when  I  saw  the  face  agaii. 
This  time  some  one  else  saw  it  too. 

"  I  had  been  busy  upstairs  for  a  couple  of  honra. 
and  when  I  came  down  I  found  Nelly,  the  vonngeg: 
apprentice,  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
crying,  with  the  key  of  the  storeroom  in  her 
hand. 

"'Well,  Nelly,  what's  the  matter  now?'  I 
asked.  Nelly  was  always  crying. 

*' '  Oh,  Martha !  dear  Martha !  Madame  Rose  has 
sent  me  down  to  the  storeroom  to  look  for  some- 
thing, and  I'm  afraid  to  go  in.' 

"  *  Well,  a  great  girl  like  you  I  afraid  of  black- 
beetles ! ' 

It  isn't  the  blackbeetles.  Oh,  Martha,  do  go 
in  with  me.' 

"  '  Of  course  I  will,  g^ose.  But  I  shonid  like  to 
know  what  you  are  afraid  of.'  For  I  had  hdd 
my  tongue  about  what  I  had  seen,  and  was  not 
going  to  begin  by  frightening  silly  little  Miss 
Nelly. 

"  We  got  a  light  and  went  in,  and  I  helped  Nelly 
to  pull  out  from  the  heap  a  certain  sized  box  she 
wanted.  As  we  were  turning  to  go  away,  Nelly 
backing  out  first,  the  light  fell  on  the  heap  I  had 
before  noticed  in  the  corner.  I  went  up  to  it ;  it 
was  a  mouldy  old  mattress  lying  on  tne  bricks^ 
and  covered  with  a  horse-rug. 

***Do  come  away,  Martha  I'  implored  NcUy. 
So  I  came.  When  we  got  the  box  ontside  it 
proved  to  be  too  large  and  heavy  for  Nelly  to 
carry  alone,  and  we  each  took  an  end.  Ualf*way 
up  the  kitchen  stairs  Nelly  stumbled,  and  we  bad 
to  put  the  thin g  down.  As  we  stood  for  a  moment 
to  breathe,  with  our  faces  turned  to  the  store- 
room  door,  a  comer  of  the  curtain  overthe  window 
was  lifted,  and  the  same  pale  unhappy  face  I  had 
seen  looked  out  at  us.  I  saw  it  oistxnctlj ;  the 
blue  eyes  and  the  little  pointed  chin,  and  the  look 
of  misery.  Nelly  saw  it  too,  but  she  could  onlv 
have  had  a  glimpse ;  she  gave  a  smothered  shzieK 
and  fell  backwards  over  the  box  on  to  mo.  Lucky 
for  her  that  nobody  heard  her.  I  had  ten  minutes 
work  with  her  in  the  kit^^hen,  and  nothing  but 
her  awful  fear  of  Madame  Levy  would  have  brought 
her  round  then. 

•"Oh,  did  you  see  her,  MarthA?  IDid-  you  see 
her?' 

"  I  thought  it  best  to  pretend  I  hadn't.  So  I 
asked  her  what  she  meant. 

"<Dina  Yandoren,'  she  sobbed.  'That  was 
Dina  Vandoren.  Oh  I  they  said  her  ghoet  was  ia 
the  storeroom.  Oh !  I  wish  I  was  out  of  this 
house.   What  shall  I  do  P ' 

"  I  was  very  curious  and  very  much  scaied  I 
must  own;  but  for  Nelly's  sake  I  joked  and 
laughed,  and  then  pretended  to  be  angry  with  her. 
At  last  I  gave  her  some  brandy  I  had,  and  got 
her  to  go  upstairs,  where  Madame  scolded  her  so 
for  being  gone  half-an-hour  that  she  had  a  fair 
excuse  for  going  into  hysterics,  and  did  it. 

"  Well,  I  was  frightened,  I  must  own.  For  twice 
I  had  certainly  seen  some  one  look  out  of  that 
storeroom  window  when  the  door  was  locked,  aftd 
in  the  last  case  I  had  just  seen  that  the  place  was 
empty.   But  I  was  not  too  frightened  to  act,  and 
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1  detcrmmed  someliow  or  other  to  get  hold  of 
that  key  and  examiDS  the  room  for  myself.  It 
took  me  a  long  while  and  a  lot  of  manoeuvring ;  I 
needn't  tell  you  all  that ;  bnt  at  last,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  1  got  the  key  into  my  pocket,  and 
Madame  Rose  went  off  for  her  outing  with  another 
very  much  like  it  in  hers.  The  house  was  empty ; 
I  lit  a  couple  of  candles  and  went  in,  feeling  very 
creepy  ana  horrid,  I  must  own.  I  moved  a  lot  of 
the  boxes,  looking  over  my  shoulder  now  and  then, 
and  found  nothing.  Then  I  looked  at  the  mat- 
tress. It  had  lain  where  it  was,  in  the  damp,  for 
two  or  three  years  at  least,  I  should  say.  At  the 
bottom  of  it  stood  a  small  hair- trunk  open — that 
is,  unlocked.  I  looked  into  it;  it  was  full  of 
shabby  bits  of  clothes  that  I  would  have  scorned 
to  wear  even  when  they  were  new.  I  had  got  up 
a  bit  of  courage,  and  I  pulled  them  up,  and  found 
underneath  them  a  sort  of  prayer-book  in  French, 
with  pictures  of  saints  in  it  On  the  first  page 
was  written — 

Dina  Vandoren, 

St.  Gilles-lez-Bruxelles, 

and  a  date.  IVe  got  a  good  memory,  and  I 
remember  the  words,  foreign  though  they  were. 

"  I  put  the  book  back ;  somehow  I  began  to  feel 
more  and  more  creepy ;  but  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  make  sure  that  no  one  could  get  in  except 
through  the  door,  and  I  made  sure.  The  walls 
were  sound,  and  so  was  the  brick  flooring.  As  for 
the  roof,  the  shop  extended  above  the  three  base- 
ment rooms.  Then  1  was  sure  it  was  a  vision  I 
had  seen. 

"  I  began  to  feel  very  curious  about  Dina  Van- 
doren; Miss  Nelly  probably  knew  sometliing,  as  she 
was  a  Portsmouth  girl,  but  she  was  frightened  out 
of  her  life  to  tell  me.  I  tried  again  and  again  to 
coax  her,  but  she  would  not.  She  said  Madame 
would  kill  her  if  she  knew  she  had  talked  about 
Dina  Vandoren,  and  I  really  think  she  believed  it. 
At  last,  one  day  when  every  one  else  was  out,  I 
got  Nelly  alone  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  told  me 
this  much : — 

'* '  Dina  Vandoren  was  a  Belgian  grirl ;  she  was 
apprenticed  to  Madame  Levy  about  five  years  ago, 
soon  after  Madame  was  married.  She  was  pretty, 
and  Madame  hated  her,  and  was  very  cruel  to 
her.  Everybody  else  was  sorry  for  her,  because 
she  had  no  friends  in  England ;  some  relation  had 
left  her  with  Madame.  At  last  she  went  away, 
and  Madame  said  her  friends  bad  fetched  her. 
But,'  went  on  Nelly  in  a  frightened  whisper,  *  I 
saw  her,  yon  know,  and  other  pec  pie  have  seen 
her  too;  yes,  indeed,  Martha.  Ill  tell  you  of 
somebody  who  has.  So  they  say  in  the  town  that 
Dina  Vandoren  is  dead;  that  she  died  here,  and 
was  perhaps  killed — starved  or  something.  Now  I 
will  never,  never  say  one  word  more  about  it  to 
anybody.* 

**  *  But  tell  mo  who  else  has  seen  her.' 

" '  Well,  just  that,  then.  Edward  Cohen,  who 
used  to  work  for  Mr.  Levy.  They  turned  him 
Bwav  for  sayinff  so.  He's  working  now  for  Mr. 
Diplock  in  Keeley  Street,  along  with  my  cousin. 
He  told  my  cousin  and  lots  of  people.'  Nelly 
ran  off,  and  kept  her  word;  not  one  word  more 
would  she  say. 

A  month  went  by,  and  I  saw  nothing  further. 
But  though  Nelly  was  dumb,  yet  I  got,  through 


her,  know  the  Edward  Cohen  who  had  worked 
for  Mr.  Levy,  and  we  became  great  friends,  so 
that  he  told  me  all  about  it.  He  had  known 
Dina  Vandoren  through  coming  to  the  house  to 
work.  She  was  very  young,  he  said,  and  pretty 
and  timid ;  she  had  been  left  there  by  a  man  who 
said  he  was  her  uncle.  He  had  gone  away  directly, 
being  a  sailor,  and  had  not  been  seen  since. 
Soon  after  he  was  gone;  Madame  Levy  began  to 
ill-treat  Dina,  worse  than  she  had  ever  treated 
one  of  her  apprentices  before.  She  beat  her,  and 
starved  her,  and  made  her  sleep  on  the  damp 
mattress  in  the  storeroom,  and  sometimes  kept 
her  shut  up  for  days  in  the  norrid  dark  place.  At 
last  when  the  neighbours  were  beginning  to  talk, 
Madame  Levy  suddenly  told  every  oody  that  Dina 
Vandoren  had  been  fetched  away  by  some  of  her 
relations  from  Brussels ;  anyhow*  she  was  gone, 
though  nobody  had  seen  her  go,  or  set  eyes  upon 
the  persons  who  fetched  her.  Edward  Cohen 
believed  Madame's  story  with  the  rest,  till  one  day 
he  paw  Dina,  as  he  thought,  looking  out  of  the  store- 
room window.  Then  he  imagined  that  Madame 
was  keeping  her  shut  up  there,  and  he  told  the 
neighbours;  and  Mr.  Levy  and  Madame  heard 
of  it,  and  were  so  angry  that  they  discharged 
him  on  the  sx>ot.'  Since  then  he  had  prdtty 
much  held  his  tongue ;  before  he  left,  too,  he  made 
sure  that  poor  Dina  was  not  shut  up  in  the 
storeroom,  and  thought  that  if  it  was  her  ghost 
he  had  seen,  it  was  not  much  use  making  a 
fuss. 

"  I  told  Edward  Cohen  what  I  had  seen,  and  he 
informed  me  that  a  servant  had  been  sent  away 
before  for  seeing  Dina  Vandoren ;  another  servant 
had  Been  nothing,  or  if  she  had,  had  not  told. 

"  Yon  will  wonder  perhaps  why  I  stopped  with 
the  Levys  aft«r  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  But 
they  were  not  bad  sort  of  people  so  far  as  I  could 
see ;  it  was  an  easy  place,  with  plenty  of  young 
people  about,  and  I  was  young  too,  and  merry, 
as  i  havft  said.  Besides,  if  I  had  left  them  and 
got  another  place,  it  might  have  been  out  of 
Portsmouth,  and  I  wanted  to  stop  in  Portsmouth. 
I  had  my  reasons.  As  for  the  ghost,  I  soon  got 
used  to  the  idea  of  it,  not  being  at  all  a  fiearf ul 
person;  and  lliough  I  did  see  it  again,  it  wasn't 
perhaps  more  than  twice  in  the  next  six  months, 
and  always  at  the  storeroom  window.  That  made 
me  feel  safe  perhaps ;  for  the  storeroom  was  kept 
locked,  and  I  felt  as  if  the  ghost  was  shut  up  there. 

"But  at  last  something  else  happened,  and  I  did 
get  a  real  fright.  I  slept  in  an  attic  at  the  top  of 
the  house ;  it  had  no  window ;  pnly  a  sky-Ught. 
It  was  June,  and  quite  light  at  nine  o'clock,  wnen 
one  evening  I  went  up  to  my  room  to  fetch  some- 
thing. I  opened  the  door,  and  there  iust  under 
the  skylight  stood  a  girl  in  a.  black  frocK,with  her 
back  to  me. 

•*  *  Nelly  I '  I  said,  though  somehow  I  knew  it 
was  not  Nelly. 

"  Then  the  ^rl  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
me,  and  I  saw  it  was  Dina  Vandoren.  At  least  it 
was  the  same  face  I  had  seen  in  the  storeroom  ; 
always  so  pale  and  piteous  looking.  My  tongue 
stuck  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  for  a  minute 
I  could  not  move ;  how  I  got  down  to  the  kitchen 
I  don't  know ;  the  next  Uiin^  I  remember  I  was 
crying  in  a  chair  beside  the  window. 

"  Well,  I  felt  I  could  not  bear  this.  So,  when  I 
had  collected  myself  a  bit,  I  just  went  and  found 
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Madame  Levy,  and  told  her  I  nxnst  leave  that  day 
month.  ■ 

"  •  Oh  !  and  what  is  the  reason  P  *  she  said. 

"  I  thought  all  at  once  I  would  tell  her,  and  see 
how  she  looked.  *SoIsaid — 

*•  *  I  have  seen  the  ghost  up  in  my  bedroom, 
ma'am.  So  long  as  it  kept  to  tne  storeroom  I  did 
not  much  mind,  but  now  I  shall  never  feel  safe.' 

" '  Madame  Levy  could  not  turn  pale,  she  was 
too  yellow;  but  she  looked  at  nie,  and  then 
showed  all  her  teeth. 

"  •  You  are  a  fool ! '  she  said.  •  Go,  then ! '  I 
remembered  afterwards  that  she  was  not  aston- 
ished, and  did  not  ask  me  any  questions,  as  a 
person  who  did  not  know  what  1  meant  would 
naturally  have  done. 

"  I  went  down  stairs  again,  and  was  coming 
round  a  little,  and  arranging  in  ray  mind  how  I 
would  make  up  a  bed  in  the  back  kitchen  on  the 
sly,  when  there  came  a  ring  at  the  bell.  That  waa 
nothing  extraordinary,  for  all  the  Jews  in  Ports- 
mouth came  by  turns  to  see  the  Levys  when  their 
shops  were  shut.  But  when  I  opened  the  door,  it 
was  not  a  Jew,  but  a  short  Woad- shouldered 
sailor. 

"  •  Madame  Levy  P  *  he  said.  *  I  am  Max  Van- 
doren,  and  I  want  to  see  Madame  Levy  and  my 
niece."  I  went  up  stairs  quite  stupid,  and  the 
sailor  followed  me.  I  heard  Madame  give  a  little 
shriek  when  she  saw  him.  I  didn't  listen  at 
doors,  so  I  don't  know  what  they  said,  but  I  heard 
Madame's  shrill  voice,  and  the  sailor's  growls  all 
the  way  down  in  the  kitchen.  Presently  he  came 
thundering  down  stairs  and  out  at  the  door,  roar- 
ing to  himself,  in  French  I  suppose.  Mr.  Levy 
was  out.  In  five  minutes  Madame  rang  for  me, 
and  when  I  went  up  I  found  her  and  Madame 
Rose  talking  excitedly  together  in  their  own 
language. 

when  that  man  comes  a^ain,  Martha,  I  will 
not  see  him  I  I  will  not  see  him,  do  you  hear  P  He 
wants  his  niece !  I  have  not  got  his  niece.  I  tell 
him  his  niece  go  away  with  a  man  and  a  woman 
two,  three  year  ago!'  Madame  spoke  good 
English  till  she  got  excited,  when  she  made 
mistakes  and  mingled  foreign  words  in  her  talk. 

**  But  Madame  was  fcrc^  to  see  M.  Max  Yan- 
doren,  for  he  came  next  day  with  a  policeman,  and 
finally  Madame  was  taken  before,  a  magistrate, 
though  on  what  charge  I  don't  know.  To  the 
magistrate  she  swore  that  Dina  Yandoren  had 
been  taken  out  of  her  charge  three  years  ago,  by  a 
man  and  woman,  Belgians,  who  said  they  wer« 
her  brother  ancL  sister-in-law.  She  said  they 
came  to  the  house  one  night  when  she  and  Dina 
were  alone,  and  finding  Dina  looking  ill  and  un- 
happy, they  had  abused  her,  Madame,  and  carried 
off  the  girl,  whom  she  had  willingly  let  go,  having 
found  her  stupid  and  useless.  She  said  the  giri 
had  gone  off  delighted. 

"To  .this  Max  Yandoren  replied  that  his  niece 
had  no  brother,  and  no  relations  but  himself.  That 
he  had  told  Madame  Levy  so  when  he  left  Dina, 
and  had  begged  her  to  be  kind  to  the  child  during 
his  absence,  which  he  did  not  intend  to  be  so  long. 
He  had  met  with  shipwreck  and  mischances. 
Madame  Levy  and  he  were  both  furious  and 
obstinate;  Madame  stuck  to  her  story,  and  Yan- 
doren refused  to  believe  it ;  declared  that  his  niece 
had  been  made  away  with,  and  threatened  to 
bring  all  Portsmouth  about  the  Levys'  ears.  He 


said  so  much  that  he  waH  hound  over  to  keep  in^ 
peace  and  threatened  with  an  action  for  libel 
After  that  he  was  quieter;  but  his  talk  and  the 
whole  afiair  ruined  the  Levys.  Mr.  Levy  had 
never  done  much,  and  now  no  ladies  would  com' 
into  Madame's  shop.  In  a  fortnight  her  tract 
fell  off  completely,  and  then  one  fine  evening 
Madame  Rose  and  Mr.  Levy  went  off  with  some 
boxes.  They  said  they  were  coming  back,  and 
Madame  Levy  stayed  behind.  But  the  iSuaiiar 
morning  before  my  month  waa  np  I  woke,  and 
thinking  the  house  very  quiet,  came  down  to  find 
it  «mpty  and  prettv  nearly  stripped,  llie  appren- 
tices always  went  home  from  Saturday  to  M(fodaj, 
and  Madame  Levy  had  cleared  out  all  but  the 
heaviest  things  in  the  night.  How  I  don't  know; 
I  suppose  her  Jew  friends  helped  her.  She  owed 
her  rent,  and  a  great  deal  besides. 

'*When  the  landlord  came  to  take  possession  we 
found  Dina  Yandoren's  box  and  tnings  amon^ 
those  left  behind,  and  Max  Yandoren  was  more 
certain  than  ever,  for  he  said  that  if  Dina  hti 
gone  of  her  own  accord  she  would  have  taken 
the  things  with  her,  esj^ecially  the  book.  I  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  Levya  had  really  Uea 
guilty,  they  would  have  taken  pains  to  hide  them. 

**  No.  Dina  was  never  found — not  that  I  heard 
of,  at  least.  And  who  was  it  that  I,  and  Nellj, 
and  Edward  Cohen,  saw  ?  It  was  either  Dioa 
Yandoren  or  her  ghost.  I  have  often  thought  it 
odd  that  the  one  time  I  saw  her  completely  waa 
on  the  very  evening  her  uncle  came  to  ask  for 
her. 

"  Yes,  the  house  is  standing  still ;  but  when  I 
went  to  Portsmouth  ten  yetirs  ago  it  had  been 
turned  into  a  low  public-house,  and  I  shooldn't 
have  known  it  again.  It  stood  empty  for  years 
after  the  Levys  left,  for  the  story  of  the  ghost 
was  all  over  Portsmouth ;  and  though  of  conrte 
evervbody  said  they  didn't  believe  it,  yet  ih«y 
wouldn't  take  the  house.  So  it  came  down  some 
steps  in  the  world." 


CmtlSTMAS  IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

WE  have  all  of  us  heard  what  Christmas  baa 
been  like  in  days  gone  Iby,  and  we  know, 
too,  most  of  us  tolerably  well,  what  Christmas  ii 
like  in  many  places  to-day.  The  picture  is  rerj 
familiar  of  Christmas  in  the  olden  time,  when  the 
fire  went  roaring  up  the  huge  chimney,  and  the 
red  blaze  was  reflected  back  from  helm  and  breast- 
plate hanging  round  the  baronial  hall,  and  the 
red  wine  sparkled  in  the  wassail  cup,  and  the 
harp  rang  beneath  the  minstrel'^  swift  fineera,  u 
the  merry  dance  quickened  the  pulses  alike  of 
page  and  knight,  noble  lady  and  bower-womsD; 
a  reioicing  together  in  one  bright,  holiday  feetiTsL 
We  nave  read  pretty  descriptions  by  the  score  of 
Christmases  among  ourselves  in  some  orphans^ 
or  hospital,  where  the  weak  and  suffering,  or  the 
children  that  have  known  no  ray  of  home  lore, 
are  made  glad  by  a  brief  glow  of  warm  snnshiae 
coming  from  liberal  hands  and  tender  hearts 
We  are  well  aware,  also,  what  Christmas  i« 
in  southern  lands,  where  the  Madonna's  ihnne  n 
surrounded  by  the  gleam  of  flashing  tapers,  soil 
the  crowds  stream  into  the  gorgeous  chnrcbei  to 
gaze  upon  the  mimic  scene,  which  shows  Mhf 
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now  the  wonderfng  sbeplierds  listening  to  tbe 
angels'  song,  and  now  the  manger  cradle  with  the 
ox  and  the  ass  feeding  near  at  hand. 

In  all  these  varied  forms  Christmas  is,  in  tmth, 
an  oft-repeated,  threadbare  theme  among  na;  we 
can  almost  go  through  each  particular  about  it 
by  heart,  we  know  them  so  well.  There  is,  ho>y- 
ever,  a  part  of  England  where  Christmas  still 
holds  his  state  in  a  manner  that  is,  in  many 
respects,  new  and  fresh  to  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
who  are  going  to  their  Christmas  balls,  and 
watching  the  gambols  of  fairies  in  Christmas 
pantomimes,  and  buyiug  iheir  holly  by  the  bunch 
at  no  small  price,  and  gazing  in  at  decorated  shop 
windows  to  admire  Norfolk  turkeys  and  fat  geese. 
To  this  region  we  will  now  carry  our  readers  with- 
out the  help  of  either  balloon  or  express  train. 

There  is  no  lack  of  holly-berries  here,  no  need 
to  spend  either  silver  or  copper  if  we  wish  to  deck 
our  nouses  ever  so  lavishly  in  honour  of  the  season. 
There  are  other  rare  Christmas  decorations,  too, 
close  at  hand,  such  as  the  longest  purse  in  streets 
and  squares  cannot  command.  Delicate  ivy 
traceries  such  as  skilful  hands  might  weave  into 
perfect  dreams  of  graceful,  decorative  fancy; 
variegated  holly  leaves  that  shimmer  in  the  most 
different  shades  of  green;  soft  velvet  mosses 
which  would  make  a  fit  cushion  for  a  wood-nymph 
on  a  summer's  day ;  all  these  are  to  be  found,  if 
we  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  look  for 
them,  in  some  deep  lane,  where  the  high  hedges 
make  the  east  wind  a  far  rarer  guest  than  he  is 
even  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  True, 
we  have  to  tread  a  pavement  that  is  more  curious 
and  original  than  comfortable,  being  composed  of 
a  mosaic  of  liquid  red  mud  and  rough,  rolling 
stones  and  slippery  rocks,  but  this  we  shall  deem 
a  trifle  as  we  ^ther  our  rich  Christmas  harvest. 
The  holly-berries  draw  us  on  with  twinkling  smiles, 
and  we  feel  we  cannot  choose  but  follow  their 
winsome  leading,  though  there  mav  be  a  few  small 
obstacles  in  our  path  in  the  way  of  a  glare  of  rock, 
or  a  not  too  narrow  brook,  which  here  has  chosen 
to  take  a  capricious  little  turn  out  of  the  water 
meadows  hard  by. 

At  a  Christmas  west  country  dinner  there  is 
always  one  rare  dainty,  or  rather  combination  of 
dainties,  such  as  would  certainly  have  been 
invented  hj  an  Exmoor  brain,  and  such  as  could 
only  be  digested  by  an  l!xmoor  stomach.  The 
plum- pudding  appears  on  the  west  country 
Christmas  table  according  to  good  old  English 
wont  and  use,  and  if  it  is  an  extra  orthodox  plum- 
pudding,  it  may  perhaps  be  decked  with  a  sprig 
of  holly  and  wrapped  m  blue  flames ;  we  rejoice 
at  iiM  entry  as  in  Christmas  duty  bound,  and  set 
ourselves  manfully  to  work  upon  the  task  of  con- 
suming our  own  especial  share.  We  have 
swallowed  about  two  or  three  mouthfuls,  when, 
suddenly,  a  voice  in  our  ear  bids  us  turn  round 
and  help  ourselves  to  we  cannot  imagine  what, 
for  Burely,  in  all  truth  and  reason,  we  are 
quite  sumciently  helped  already  to  satisfy  the 
most  rigid  observer  of  Christmas  usages.  What 
is  our  overwhelming  astonishment  and  dismay 
when  we  behold  an  immense  bowl  of  thick, 
clotted,  Devonshire  cream  presented  to  us  as 
the  natural  and  indeed  necessary,  accompaniment 
of  plum-pudding. 

We  pause,  and  hesitate  still,  for  the  thing 
appears  to  us  utterly  preposterous  and  impos- 
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sible.  We  glance  round  the  table  to  see  what 
the  rest  of  the  party  are  doing  in  the  emer- 
gency, then  we  see  the  portentous  sight  of  a 
nttle  mountain  of  cream  flanking  the  slice  of 
plum-pudding  on  every  plate.  If  we  continue  to 
linger  before  doing  what  is  evidently  regarded  as 
a  sacred  Christmas  duty,  each  eye  is  turned 
reproachfully  upon  us,  and  a  dozen  voices  cry  out 
at  once. 

**  Why,  you  have  forgotten  the  trimmings." 

•*  The  trimmings  "  is  the  universal  west  country 
phrase  for  cream  when  eaten  with  plum-pudding. 

On  Christmas  morning  any  one  who  visits  a 
west  country  farmyard  will  observe  an  unwonted 
degree  of  busy  activity  among  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  feed  the  animals,  **  to  serve  the  stock  "  as 
they  themeelves  would  express  it  in  west  couiltry 
idiom..-  Vast  stores  of  hay  are  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  rick,  the  corn-bin  is  heaped  up 
higher  than  it  has  been  throughout  the  year,  the 
turnip-cutting  machine  did  dom)le  work  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  so  that  there  is  a  whole  mound  of 
provisions  ready  for  the  sheep,  who,  in  default  of 
grass,  live  on  turnips  in  winter  time.  What  does 
all  this  meto  P  Has  the  farmer  forgotten  that 
this  is  a  holiday,  and  is  he  going  to  increase  the 
work  of  all  his  labourers  and  farm  lads  by 
bringing  home  to-day  some  great  addition  of 
stock? 

No,  the  west  country  farmer  is  very  far  from 
forgetting  Christmas  and  its  due  honour;  far 
from  that,  he  is  going  to  celebrate  it  in  a  way  in 
which  it  will  be  celebrated  by  few  others  in  the 
land  except  his  immediate  neighbours.  Every 
animal  on  the  farm  to-day,  horse,  bullock,  and 
sheep,  will  have  placed  before  him  exactly  double 
his  usual  portion  of  food,  whatever  it  may  be. 
No  matter  how  ^poor  the  farmer  may  be,  or  how 
many  animals  may  crowd  the  stable  and  cow- 
shed, or  how  scanty  may  have  been  last  summer's 
crops,  this  Christmas  ceremony  must  not  be 
ne^ected.  If  it  was  omitted,  no  one  can  answer 
for  the  conseauences.  which  might  ensue.  There 
are  stories  told  of  dire  and  terrible  misfortunes 
falling  on  the  farmer  whose  covetousness  has 
caused  him  to  give  up  the  good  old  Christmas 
custom— and  who  would  dare  to  brave  such  a 
fateP 

It  is  well  known  throughout  the  west  country, 
and  believed  in  as  a  fact  as  certain  as  that  of  the 
world's  going  round,  that  during  the  night  pre- 
ceding Christmas  day  all  the  animals  are  allowed 
the  faculty  of  speech;  they  converse  together  with 
human  voices,  and  are  also  endowed  with  fore- 
sight concerning  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
coming  year,  and  discuss  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  very  freely.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
sure  to  bring  misfortune  to  any  man  or  woman 
than  trying  to  hear  the  conversations  of  their 
fourfooted  neighbours.  Many  instances  are  firiven 
in  confirmation  of  this  fact. 

One  of  the  most  gruesome  of  these  legends,  and 
yet  most  horribly  realistic  at  the  same  time,  tells 
how  there  vras  once  upon  a  time  a  hill  country  farmer 
of  a  very  evil  character,  who  never  went  to 
church,  who  ill-treated  his  wife  and  children,  who 
was  covetous  and  mean  in  all  his  dealings,  who 
was  hard  and  harsh  to  the  poor,  and  cruel  to  all 
the  animals  on  his  farm.  He  had  an  utter  dis- 
belief in  the  power  of  speech  given  to  his  horses 
and  cattle  on  Christmas  Eve  night,  added  to  all  his 
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oilier  sliortooinings,  and  tbon^H  besongbt  by  bis 
wife  not  to  do  it,  he  insisted,  in  a  spirit  of  light 
mockery,  on  concealing  himself  somewhere  in  the 
stable  one  Christmas  Eve  after  snnset,  in  order 
that  he  might  prove  how  false  and  foolish  the 
popular  notion  on  tlie  subject  was.  • 

The  minutes  went  by,  the  church  dock  told 
that  it  was  midnight,  the  sceptical  farmer  was 
just  going  off  to  bed  with  a  careless  laugh,  for 
nitherto  the  stable  had  been  as  silent  as  a  church- 
yard. All  at  once,  however,  he  heard  his  own 
black  horse,  that  he  generally  rode,  heave  a  deep 
sigh  and  say  in  a  distinct  voice  to  his  neighbour, 
the  horse  that  went  usually  in  the  farmer's  wife's 
trap,  in  the  next  staU,— 

**  Oh,  Black  Diamond,  how  l  do  wish  our  master 
was  not  such  a  bad,  cruel  man.  I  am  not  really 
an  ill-tempered  horse,  but  he  whips  me  and 
spurs  me  until  I  lose  all  patience." 

"Never  mind,  Charlie,"  replied  Black  Dia- 
mond, in  language  quite  as  clear  and  audible, 

our  turn  is  soon  coming.  Next  June  our 
master  will  have  to  sell  us  oecause  he  will  be  in 
debt,  and  next  July  we  shall  draw  the  hearse  at 
his  funeral." 

«  Of  course  the  story  winds  up  with  Black 
Diamond's  prophecy  coming  strictly  true. 

In  the  west  country  there  are  still  many  who 
call  Twelfth  Day  "  Old  Christmas  Day,"  and  by 
west  country  folk  it  is  universally  kept  as  a 
holiday,  when  no  work  is  done.  On  what  they 
call  Old  Christmas  Eve.  the  west  country  people 
say  that  the  following  remarkable  circumstance 
takes  place  precisely  as  the  clock  strikes  midnight : 
the  master  Dullock  of  the  herd  lows  softly  three 
times,  and  goes  down  on  his  knees  before  the 
manger.  This  superstition  has  in  it,  in  truth,  a 
touch  of  beautiful,  poetic  fancy,  so  we  cannot  do 
better  than  finish  with  it  our  record  of  Christmas 
in  the  West  Countiy. 

AucB  Kino. 
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CnAFTER  XX. 
STARTLINQ  NEWS. 

LITTLE  birds  seem  to  whisper  more  when 
trouble  is  about  than  when  joy  is  pre- 
dominant They  take  a  pleasure  then  m  tattling, 
[t  reached  Lady  Mary  and  Edith  Heron  througti 
Davison,  of  all  people,  that  the  Devenseys  were  in 
some  trouble,  and  it  was  thought  that  Master 
Richard  was  the  cause  of  it. 

''Failed  again!"  echoed  Lady  Mary,  closing 
her  lips  ominously  for  Dick  if  he  ventured  within 
her  doors.  But  Ladv  Mary  would  not  ask  for 
more  information.  That  would  come,  the  true  or 
the  more  reliable,  when  Cicely  Devensey  got  back 
home.  She  contented  herself  with  a  short  homily 
on  slander,  which  Davison  listened  to  with  perfect 
ifravity,  assenting  to  every  word. 


CHIMES. 

But  the  next  morning  Davison  had  heaxd  mm 
news,  and  Edith  Heron  meeting  Aylmer,  tha 
gentleman  confirmed  what  Davison  had  said  that 
morning,  that  Dick  Devensey  had  failed. 

Moreover,"  said  Aylmer,  "  he  has  taken  tk 
plunge.   He  has  ^one  upon  the  stage." 

"  You  do  surprise  me,"  said  Edith,  indinod  to 
return  home  and  acquaint  Lady  Mary. 

"I  am  not  so  much  surprided,"  said  Aylmer 
quietly.  **  1  hear  Dr.  Devensey  and  ^mily  are  ia 
quite  a  way  about  it.  I  do  not  see  why  ihej 
snould  be.  He  has  failed  a^ain ;  he  would  fail 
every  time,  because  his  heart  is  not  in  it.  I  haTe 
had  a  letter  from  Dick  this  morning  and  a  news- 
paper. He  was  fortunate  in  his  debut.  It  appears 
ne  became  acquainted  with  some  gentleman  who 
is  a  devoted  lover  of  the  theatre ;  he  gave  Dick 
an  invitation  to  meet  a  select  party  at  nis  house; 
there,  Dick  gave  a  recitation,  and  as  his  friend  had 
ventilated  Dick's  -aspiration  to  an  histrioote 
couple,  they  offered  him  the  entree  into  their  own 
company.  He  need  not  look  back  any  more ;  he 
has  talent,  a  good  appearance,  a  pleasant  vdce, 
and  is  far  from  being  a  dull  fellow. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Edith,  *'  he  will  be  snooessfoL  I 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  condemned.** 

'*  Nor  I ;  the  question  with  him  now  is  a  liveli- 
hood. He  must  look  out  for  himself  or  be  a 
burthen  upon  others.  Dick  has  written  home,  I 
know ;  he  says  that  they  will  consider  his  letter 
a  reckless  one,  for  in  it  he  tells  them  he  will  cue 
hypochondriacs  by  making  them  langh«  and  tliat 
he  is  looking  forward  to  aecepting  £ltj  guineas  a 
night  for  his  fee." 

"How  ridiculous!  how  foolish  of  himl  Poor 
Dick  1  it  is  just  like  him,"  said  Edith. 

"  At  present,  he  writes,  he  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  a  subordinate.  The  vocation  he  has 
chosen  he  believes  he  sh^  succeed  in ;  he  cannot 
expect  fifty  guineas  at  once,  but  he  has  bread 
and  cheese,  and  he  is  determined  to  work  hard." 

**  He  will  redeem  his  character  then,"  laughed 
Edith. 

"I  intend  replying  to-night  I  shall  tell  him 
that  if  he  had  been  possessed  with  the  same  land- 
able  determination,  he  would  not  have  been  pki<^ed 
BO  often.'' 

"I  have  half  a  mind  to  run  back  and  tell  aunty," 
said  Edith.  '*  She  wijl  think  Dick  is  ostracised 
now,  that  no  one  will  think  of  cultivating  hii 
acquaintance.  She  does  not  think  it  so  veiy 
respectable  being  an  amateur,"  laaghed  Edith. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  your  reluctance,  then," 
said  Aylmer. 

"Afler  it  was  all  over,  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  had 
lived  somebody  else's  life.  The  morning  following 
I  could  scarcely  believe  it  had  all  happened ;  it 
seemed  almost  like  a  dream.  I  almost  felt  ashamed 
of  it  all ;  I  really  never  shall  appear  again." 

"I  think  there  will  be  no  more  performances; 
the  head  and  the  heart  have  gone.'* 

"  I  think  I  will  not  return  home ;  if  I  tell  annt^ 
all  this  news,  it  will  f^ve  her  the  fidgets;  she 
will  worry  all  day.  Besides,  I  must  get  to  the 
Deanery ;  so  I  must  wish  you  good  mominu,  and 
thank  you  for  supplementing  what  we  have  aJreadj 
heard." 

When  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over,  Edith 
found  a  newspaper  awaiting  her  that  had  come 
with  a  short  note  from  Aylmer,  directing  her 
attention  to  a  marked  passage ;  Edith  saw  that 
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a  line  of  coitimendation  was  given  to  an  actor  wbo 
had  done  full  justice  to  a  subordinate  part.  Dick, 
then,  had  assumed  a  now  de  theatre-;  well,  that  was 
considerate  of  him.  £ut  Lady  Mary  was  almost 
inconsolable. 

He  has  been  decently  bred.  Poor  old  Deven- 
sey !  "  murmured  she.  "  It  will  nearly  kill  him. 
They  have  done  badly  not  to  keep  it  secret.  We 
have  all  got  to  know.  I  wonder  what  this  Mr. 
Aylmer  thinks  of  it.  See  what  that  last  afEair  has 
led  to!" 

"  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Aylmer  thinks  worse  of 
him,"  said  Edith. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  "  retarned  the  old  lady  grimly; 
'*  I  forgot,  it  would  be  pot  calling  kettle  " 

"  Oh,  aunty,  you  must  not  abuse  Mr.  Aylmer!" 

"  My  dear,  you  will  never  hear  a  word  spoken 
against  that  man.  I  do  not  forget  what  we  owe 
to  him.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  him  or  trying 
to  pick  a  hole  in  his  coat.  We  shall  never  get  out 
of  nis  debt  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Mary  with  sar- 
castic muumfulness.  "  Dick  Devensey  I  used  to 
like,  faulty  as  he  was.  I  was  always  pleased  to 
have  the  boy  here.  What  a  rascal  to  act  as  he 
has  done !  "  cried  she  vehemently ;  **  he  ought  to 
have  thought  of  his  family." 

'*He  has  done,  aunty;  he  is  not  acting  under 
his  own  name." 

"  Then,  is  that  honest  ?   He  is  a  living  falsity." 

"The  Dean  says  Bichard  Devensey  has  not 
done  anything  disgraceful." 

"  What  does  he  know  about  it  ?  But  I  forgot, 
the  Dean  had  a  brother,  he  went  and  did  the  same 
thing ;  but  he  died,  and  it  was  kept  secret.  He 
was  in  the  army;  was  a  wild  fellow  and  ran  through" 
his  fortune,  sold  out,  and  then  married,  as  if  he 
had  not  done  suflicient  mischief.  He  left  a 
daughter  behind  him;  she  married  a  clergy- 
man ** 

"  Oh,  I  have  sewi  her  portrait,"  said  Edith  in- 
terestedly ;  *'  did  her  father  make  any  headway  in 
his  profession  ?  " 

"  JProfession !  Really,  Edith,  had  yon  said  voca- 
tion         I  don't  know.   The  Dean  educated  the 

child,  and  his  first  wife  was  very  kind  to  her.  But 
they  never  come  now  to  this  second  wife.  Edward 
Pomfret  thinks  much  of  them,  the  Dean  tells  me, 
and  I  think  it  very  good  ot  him." 

"  She  will  be  his  nearest  cousin." 
I  am  glad  for  one  thing  Dick  Devensey  does 
not  think  of  returning  yet  awhile,"  said  Lady 
Mary. 

'*  Why.  aunty  ?    asked  Edith. 

"  Why  P  Because  when  he  does  come  it  will 
have  ceased  to  be  a  sensation,  and  very  possihly 
when  he  comes  back  he  will  have  seen  the  error 
of  his  ways." 

"Oh,  aunty,  how  cruel  you  are,"  said  Edith 
pitifully.  **  I  shall  be  glaa  to  hear  of  Dick  be- 
coming a  celebrity." 

•*  Humph  1 "  snorted  Lady  Mary.  "  I  have  no 
opinion  oi  such  celebrities." 

About  a  week  or  so  later  Dr.  Devensey  called  at 
Lady  Mary's.  No  news  of  Mr.Pulsford  had  reached 
either  Lady  Mary  or  Edith  Heron.  Neither  in- 
quired of  any  one  likely  to  know  Pulsford's  move- 
ments. When  Edith  Heron  saw  the  old  doctor 
standing  upon  the  mat,  her  mind  instantly  began 
to  take  in  that  the '  old  doctor  had  something  to 
say  which  would  go  far  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 
Never  a  fluent  speaker,  Dr.  Devensey  was  extra- 


ordinarily unintelligible  this  morning.  He  hum- 
med and  hawed  and  stammered  and  rocked  on  his 
toes,  and  scarcely  would  allow  his  eyes  to  meet 
hers.  The  pantomime,  in  Edith's  mind,  having 
preliminary  reference  to  her  health.  Lady  Mary 
Footitt's  health,  and  the  weather.  Lady  Mary 
herself  was  within  earshot,  and  when  she  came 
into  the  hall,  something  of  the  same  performance 
had  to  be  gone  through  for  her  bexKflty  with  the 
addition  of  a  certain  peculiar  expression  of  anxiety 
and  perturbation.  He  looked  towards  Edith 
somewhat  mysteriously,  then  turned  his  back 
upon  her.  Edith  was  alarmed  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  so  was  Lady  Mary;  the  old  man's  sanity 
seemed  in  question.  Edith  began  to  think  her 
aunt  had  sent  for  Dr.  Devensey,  wishing  to  consult 
him  in  private.  She  thought  she  would  simplify 
matters  if  she  left  the  stammering  old  man  and 
her  detected  aunt  together. 

"  Ha — hem !  "  murmured  Dr.  Devensey  ner- 
vously, "  yes,  ah  yes,  Lady  Mary,  I  wanted  to  cpnfer 
with  you,  yea — privately." 

Then  the  drawing-room  door  closed.  It  would 
be  idle  to  declare  that  Edith  Heron  was  not  curious. 
She  was  wondering  if  Lady  Mary  had  some  secret 
complaint  she  was  wishful  to  keep  from  her 
knowledge.  Still,  Dr.  Devensey's  words  were  not 
the  stereotyped  phrases  he  made  use  of  when  at- 
tending a  patient. 

Editn  seated  herself  in  some  suspense.  Uncon- 
sciously she  allowed  herself  to  drift  into  the  line 
of  thought  wherein  she  moved  the  central  figure. 
She  had  a  vague  feeling  that  she  was  concerned  in 
the  conversation  that  was  being  carried. on  below. 
Dr.  Devensey  was  staying  such  a  time.  At  last 
she  heard  the  drawing-room  door  open. 

"I  must  tell  her  at  once,  Dr.  Devensey,"  spoke 
Lady  Mary  in  a  cold  and  grieved  tone;  '*  better  to 
tell  ner,  I  am  sure ;  I  hate  deceit." 

The  old  doctor's  toothless  gums  stammered 
some  unintelligible  reply.  He  was  evidently  afraid 
of  Lady  Mary. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  Edith  believed  him  to  say. 
She  could  picture  the  obsequious  old  man,  hat  m 
hand,  striving  to  appease  the  irate  old  lady,  his 
language  voluble  if  not  easily  followed. 

"You  cannot  tell  Lady  Mary  how— ah,  as- 
tonished— ^grieved,  yes— humiliated,  confounded  I 
was,  and  my  head  turned  cold  and  my  heart  too— 
when  I  thought  of  you — of  you,  Laay  Mary,  and 
your  niece,  Miss  Heron." 

The  old  doctor  was  a  little  roused  at  the  word 
•'deceit." 

"  Doctor  Devensey,  we  shall  get  over  it^  never 
fear.  She  will — or  she  is  not  the  girl  I  take  her 
to  be.  I  never  was  wholly  satisfiea.  One  couldn't 
look  for  high  breeding,  but  I  did  not  expect  base- 
ness.  He  was  a  very  common  person." 

The  old  doctor  was  very  cross  now,  and  said 
something  in  a  nettled  tone. 

"Worth?"  interrupted  Lady  Msjy  contemp- 
tuously, "  don't  mix  her  name  up  with  theirs  so 
much — every  one  will  think  as  I  think — a  base 
girl,  doctor,  although  she  is  your  own — still  better 
to  be  free,  thank  Providence." 

Edith  had  beforetime  heard  her  aunt  give  way 
to  this  caustic  manner  of  treating  people,  the  old 
lady  would  contrive  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
incense  and  humiliate  the  unlucky  being  who  had 
incurred  her  displeasure.  Lady  Mary  never  got 
into  this  vein  unless  she  was  highly  provoked. 
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Edith  beard  the  old  doctor  hnrriedlj  male  in  g  his 
escape  with  many  apologetic,  disjointed  words,  but 
still  with  the  Toice  of  a  man,  believing  himself 
grossly  trodden  nnderfoot.  Then  her  aunt^s  voice, 
with  a  qnaver  in  it,  called  to  her. 

"  Edith !  are  yon  there,  Edith  P  " 

Edith  hnrriea  down. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  my  dear,"  began  the  old 
lady,  by  stfength  of  will  controlling  her  voice. 
She  could  scarcely  speak  she  was  so  fall  of 
suppressed  temper.  **  I  was  mde  to  old  Devensey, 
and  he  conld  not  help  the  mischief  that  is  done, 
though  one  scarcely  knows  what  to  think  of  peo- 
ple. One  finds  one  false  here  and  another  false 
there.  Whom  can  one  trust?  Oh,  my  poor  girl, 
my  poor,  poor  girl !  " 

"  what  IS  wrong, aunty  P   Is  it  Dick  Devensey  P  * 

**  Dick  Devensey— no.  Dick  is  the  flower  of  the 
flock.  But  can  you  bear  it,  my  dear— yon  are  not 
exciting  yourself  with  " 

"  Aunty,"  cried  Edith,  a  little  warmly,  "  I  can 
bear  anything  you  may  have  to  tell  me. 

"Well,  my  darling,  Mr.  Pulsford  will  not  return 
to  Treminster,  that  is  certain.  His  place  will  be 
filled  up." 

*•  Why,  aunty,  what  has  he  done  P  "  cried  Edith 
a  little  frightened  now. 

"Edith,  I  know  you  will  not  bear  up  under 
what  you  must  hear  I " 

"  He  has  not  done  anything  dishonourable  P  " 

"  He  has.  Is  it  not  dishonourable  going  away 
as  he  has  done,  without  calling  to  give  a  word  of 
explanation  P  " 

"  Is  that  all  P  "  cried  Edith  relieved. 

**  Child,  wait  until  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  thought  something  dreadful  had  happened  to 
the  Devensoys." 

"  And  so  there  has.  Where  is  Cicely  gone  ?  How 
has  Mr.  Pulsford  treated  you  of  late  f  How  has  she 
been  carrying  on  P  Pretty  doings,  doings  under 
one's  very  eyes  !  Oh,  the  base  girl!  and  you  Edith 
to  be  so  simple  and  unsuspecting  as  to  be  taken 
in  by  that  specious,  designing  girl." 

"  Aunt,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  all," 
cried  Edith  as  if  groping  in  the  dark.  "  What 
has  Cicely  to  do  with  Mr.  Pulsford's  disappear- 
ance P  Cicely  went  to  visit  her  mother's  friends, 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  that.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  allP  Have  you  told  me  all  or  are 
you  concealing  something?  Pray  tell  me  all. 
What  has  Cicely  to  do  with  Mr.  Pulsford  P  " 

"  All  a  tale  to  blind  us,  going  among  her  friends 
— an  artful  tale.  Cicely  is  Mrs.  Pulsford  now. 
She  laid  her  plan,  he  went  that  night  to  meet 
Cicely  Devensey  " 

"  Cicely ! "  cried  Edith  as  if  she  could  scarcely 
credit  her  ears. 

"  Yes,  Cicely,  your  bosom  friend — has  she  not 
played  you  false  ?  But  she  shall  never  enter  my 
house  again." 

**  Oh  aunty,  do  not  say  so." 

"Why,  could  you  meet  her,  Edith  P  It  sur- 
prises me  that  you  take  things  so  quietly." 

"I  am  relieved,"  replied  Edith  with  a  deep 
breath,  and  adding  energetically,  "  yes,  relieved, 
aunty.  Did  I  not  say  to  you  I  was  doubtful  of  my- 
self, that  I  had  great  fear  of  the  future." 

"  Bat  it  had  gone  so  far,"  said  Lady  Mary  re- 
gretfully. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Edith  sorrowfully,  "  too  far 
perhaps,  but  I  blame  myself  more  than  any  one. 


I  am  glad  it  is  over,  I  feel  better  now  I  can  say  I 
am  free.  Oh,  why  did  he  not  come  to  me,  I  would 
have  released  him,  then  he  need  not  have  had  to 
go  away  and  throw  up  his  engagements  here.*' 

"  Cicely's  money  tempted  him,  my  dear.  Oh, if 
my  poor  brother  Marmaduke  were  alive  " 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  excite  yourself,  aunty ;  I 
think  it  is  all  best  as  it  is.  I  can  think  I  liaTe 
had  a  loophole  of  escape,  and  have  got  through 
safe.  Perhaps  Cicely's  money  was  a  great  temp- 
tation, as  you  say.  Very  possibly  he  will  be  mnch 
happier  with  her  than  he  would  have  been  with 
me.'  Cicely  wanted  him,  and  she  has  him,  and 
I  " 

"  And  I— what  P  "  interposed  Lady  Mary. 

"  I  hope  they  will  be  happy.  If  I  had  married 
him  there  would  have  come  most  surely  my  retri- 
bution." 

*'  Edith  1 "  exclaimed  Lady  Mary,  feeling  how 
noble  was  this  young  girl  before  her,  **  I  wonder— 
I  wonder  " 

"  What,  aunty  P" 

"  I  wonder  where  Doctor  Aylmer  is  ?  He  has 
gone  out  old  Devensey  says.  "  Oh,  I  forgot,  Des- 
forges  will  know  where  Mr.  Aylmer  has  gone, 
but  he  wouldn't  tell  Devensey  I  don't  wonder 
at  Desforges  keeping  such  matters  private  from 
such  an  old  parrot.  But  that  poor  girl  told 
Desforges  how  good  Aylmer  had  been  to  her. 
I  really  do  think  there  is  something — somethiag 
good  about  that  young  man." 

"Poor  Bella!" 

"  That  old  Devensey  seemed  to  me  already  half 
reconciled  in  spite  of  nis  asseverations,"  muttered 
Lady  Mary  with  increased  bitterness.  "As 
Davison  says,  if  any  one  deceives  nn  old  woman 
like  me,  they  have  only  another  to  beguile." 

"  Oh  I  aunty,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
Devenseys,"  said  Edith,  with  a  smile;  "they 
could  not  help  it.  What  could  they  do  when  the 
news  reached  them  P  They  could  not  undo  it  all." 

"Devensey  seemed  more  afraid  of  the  Dean 
than  of  any  one  else.  What  annoys  me  most, 
they  think  Cicely  might  have  done  better. 
There  is  no  bottom  to  some  people's  vanity.  I 
should  have  thought  what  was  good  enough  for 
you  was  too  good  for  such  a  jade.  But  that  is  the 
only  satisfaction  I  have ;  I  should  not  have  liked 
for  them  to  have  settled  down  wholly  contented. 
But,  Edith,  what  shall  you  say  to  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret?" 

'*  Oh !  I  do  not  know,  aunty.  I  shall  have  some 
inspiration.  There,  aunty,  I  must  go  now.  What 
a  beautiful  morning  it  is  for  the  time  of  the  year— 
misty,  and  warm  and  still.  I  do  love  to  hear  the 
bells  on  such  a  morning  as  this." 

Lady  Mary  regarded  her  niece  with  a  grave, 
silent  pride,  the  young  face  full  of  tender  trnst 
and  pitifal  solicitude  for  her.  What  a  brave  good 
girl  not  to  be  beaten  down.  It  was  mortifyingi 
even  if  she  had  not  cared  for  this  base  fellow.  Ko 
woman  could  be  the  victim  of  falsehood,  dnphcitj. 
treachery,  and  stand  unmoved. 

"  She  said  it  was  a  relief,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
thoughtfully,  to  herself  after  Edith  had  gone, 
"  and  I  was  in  sach  a  temper  about  it" 
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Doctor  and  Mrs.  Desforges  were  noted  for  their 
social  reunions.  They  had  the  pleanan test  gather- 
ings in  Treminster,  because  the  Doctor  had  an 
aversion  to  a  crowd. 

A  card  of  Mrs.  Desforges  laj  on  Lady  Mary 
Footitt  8  table,  and  l^ldith  and  Lad^  Mary  were 
discnssing  the  question  of  accepting  or  not. 
E.S.V.P  ,  it  must  be  replied  to. 

*"  1  think  we  on^ht  to  go,  Daisy ;  you  have  been 
caged  so  long  a  time,  but  you  must  have  a  new 
dress." 

"Can  we  afford  it,  aunty?"  inquired  Edith, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  We  will  afford  it,"  declared  Lady  Mary  reck- 
lessly. **  As  I  had  to  go  into  the  town  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  pay  the  accounts  as  take  Davison 
off  her  work,  and  as  I  was  passing  through 
Burghersh  Street  I  heard  sonle  one  tapping  at 
Dr.  Desforges'  window.  Tapping  at  a  window, 
so-so ;  common  people  tap  at  windows.  At  tirst 
I  did  not  think  of  turning  my  head,  for  a  baker's 
lad  was  in  the  street  How  did  I  know  but  that 
it  was  a  servant  tapping  for  him.  When — I  don't 
know  what  caused  me  to  turn  my  head,  but  there 
was  Mrs.  Desforges  standing  outside  her  door. 

*  Lady  Mary !  Lady  Mary ! ' — you  know  her  weak, 
thin  voice,  she  can  scarcely  make  herself  heard  in 
her  own  room — *are  you  not  going  to  call?* 

*  Well,  you  know  I  was  not,'  said  L  *  I  am  sure 
I  was  not,  Mrs.  Desforges ; '  and  she  laughed. 
'  Do,'  said  she, '  come  across ;  I  want  you.'  Then, 
when  I  got  in  of  course  I  sat  down,  and  stayed 
longer  than  I  intended  to  do,  which  is  generally 
the  case  with  me.  Idlers  idle  away  their  time 
more  than  they  intend.  '  Did  you  get  my  card  P ' 
asked  Mrs.  Desforges;  'of  course  you  have.' 
'  Yes,'  I  owned,  'I  had  got  it;  but  we  must  be 
excused  again.'  But  no,  she  would  take  no  re- 
fusal this  time.  We  should  meet  people  we  should 
like.  I  asked  her — bluntly  I  know — how  she 
knew  that,  and  I  went  further,  asked  her  who 
we  really  should  meet." 

"Oh,  aunty!"  exclaimed  Edith,  "you  were 
brusque," 

"  Sne  laughed,  but  would  not  say.  I  wouldn't 
go  to  meet  any  of  the  Devenseys,  not  if  I  were 
dying  to  meet  somebody." 

"  Beally,  aunty,  you  should  not  say  so." 

"  It  iA  best  to  be  honest.  I  did  not  say  what  I 
thought  though.  They  don't  like  'em,  /  know. 
I  don't  hate  them,  my  dear,  but  that  is  not  to 
say  I  love  them.  I  shall  keep  them  at  arm's 
length  " 

"  Excepting  poor  Dick !  "  pleaded  Edith. 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  him,"  said  Lady 
Mary  resentfully.  "  In  my  opinion  those  people 
have  sunk  again  to  nobodies.  If  one  is  poor,  one 
is  not  obliged  to  be  intimate.  One  of  theca  rnns 
away  to  become  a  mouthing  play-actor,  and 
another  plays  her  friend  false,  and  worse.  Oh, 
no,  I  will  have  none  of  them  ! " 

»*  I  am  afraid,"  said  Edith  ruefully,  *'  that  Mrs. 
Desforges  will  think  we  are  people  who  have 
malice  and  hatred  in  our  hearts." 

"  There  yon  are  wrong.  She  could  just  look  at 
it  all  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  myself.    She  said, 

*  Lady  Mary,  my  husband  and  I  had  decided  from 


the  first  we  must  not  have  them.  You  know,* 
whispered  she,  'of  course  Philip  and  Devensey 
must  get  on  together  with  as  little  heartburnin«^ 
as  possible,  but  we  decided  that  they  must  be 
absent.  They  must  come  to  our  next  merry 
meeting.' " 

•*  Did  you  tell  her,  then,  we  should  go,  aunt  ? 
If  yon  did,  a  reply  is  scarcely  necessary." 

"No,  I  did. not  tell  her  we  would.  I  said  I 
must  see  what  mj  mistress  said." 

"  That  is  unfair,  aunty,  to  place  all  the  respon- 
sibility upon  me." 

My  dear,  how  was  I  certain  that  you  would 
go.  I  did  not  want  to  promise  for  you,  it  is  such 
a  little  time  since — since  all  that  happened.  Still 
I  must  give  you  credit  for  having  borne  up  so 
well.  Even  if  your  affections  were  not  so  deeply 
involved,  there  was  some  mortification  " 

*'None,  aunty.  How  often  must  I  assert 
that?" 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary  incredulously, 
"  you  will  continue  saying  so,  I  know.  Desforges 
came  in  and  said  we  should  find  all  friends,  not 
one  who  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  whisper  a  word 
or  show  by  a  grimace  that  they  were  aware  you 
had  been  badly  used." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  endure  much  con- 
dolence, if  it  does  not  find  expression.;  it  is  there 
in  peof)le's  minds.  How  ridiculous  it  is,  aunty, 
taking  it  for  granted  the  i)oor  bird  has  been  upset 
from  its  perch  and  its  wing  broken.  I  suppose 
this  is  something  like  a  challenge.  Well,  aunty, 
we  will  go." 


CHAPTEE  xxn. 


BASE  DESirOROBS. 


It  was  ,  a  vision  spiriivslle,  so  some  one  thought 
as  Edith  Heron,  with  old  Lady  Mary  Footitt, 
entered  Mrs.  Desforges'  drawing-room.  It  would 
be  almost  an  impossible  feat  to  determine  what 
she  owed  to  her  dress,  for  it  was  simplicity  itself, 
and  ^et  any  one  would  have  said  there  was  ex- 
quisite taste  from  the  bit  of  blue  ribbon  in  her  hair 
to  the  dainty  rosettes  on  her  shoes. 

Mrs.  Desforges  took  Lady  Mary's  hand,  compli- 
menting Lady  Mary  on  her  looks  and  appearance, 
but  the  doctor's  wife's  eyes  rested  on  Edith  with 
more  genuine  admiration. 

"  How  glad  I  am  you  have  come.  Lady  Mary, 
and  so  glad  I  am  to  see  you  looking  so  well.  In- 
deed, you.  put  some  of  us  to  the  blush  ;  but  you 
have  such  a  good  servant,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Desforges. 

"  I  never  have  any  one  to  assist  me  to  dress," 
said  Lady  Mary  loudly,  disregarding  every  ono 
and  somewhat  disconcerting  Mrs.  Desforges.  "  I 
used  to  have  a  maid,  but  

Mrs.  Desforges  turned  hnrriedly  to  Edith 
Heron 

"And  how  are  you,  Edith?  Do  you  know,'* 
said  she  in  a  little  lower  key,  "how  nice  you 
look?  I  am  sure,  my  dear  girl,  you  brighten  my 
room.   Why  cannot  we  have  you  of  tcner  ?  " 

"  I  do  like  coming  here,"  returned  Edith  can- 
didly, "but  one  is  so  soon  spoiled,  and,  Mrs. 
Desforges,  I  like  coming  to  see  yourself  and  the 
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doctor  when  you  liave  no  other  people  here.  Am 
I  rude?" 

**  Not  at  all,  dear.  Well,  the  winter  is  coming 
on  now  apace  ;  we  will  have  you  here  often.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  people  here  you 
will  know.  Dr.  Olde  is  in  the  hall,  I  hear.  Philip, 
just  see  to  Lady  Mary  and  Edith." 

Delivering  her  friends  to  her  adjutant,  Mrs. 
Desforges  prepared  herself  to'  receive  the  vener- 
able organist,  who  had  returned  from  his  long 
leave  of  absence.  Edith  had  a  moment  when  she 
could  criticize  her  host.  The  jolly  doctor  looked 
tidy  and  uncrumpled,  but  Edith  could  not  help 
thinking  he  looked  better  in  the  smoking-cap  and 
loose  costume  he  affected  enfamille. 

At  a  small  table  in  a  corner  of  the  room  some 
one  was  already  occupied  with  a  portfolio  of 
sketches.  Edith  caught  a  view  of  a  man's  broad 
back  which  seemed  familiar  to  her,  the  light  hair 
and  the  carriage  of  the  shoulders.  But  the 
doctor,  after  finding  Lady  Mary  a  comfortable 
lounge,  carried  Edith  Heron  oif  to  admire  a  choice 
winter  plant,  as  he  deemed  it,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained of  an  old  woman  in  the  country — one  of 
his  patients. 

•*  Now,  is  it  not  a  beauty  ?  *'  asked  the  doctor; 
"at  least,  it  will  be." 

Edith  looked  very  dubiously  at  it,  and  the 
doctor  felt  he  must  extol  it  still  more  if  he  wished 
to  excite  Edith's  enthusiasm ;  but  Mrs.  Des- 
forges, having  turned  over  Dr.  Olde  to  Lady  Mary, 
came  between  them. 

**  Can  you  see  anything  in  it  P  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Desforges,  addressing  Edith.  "  Well,  I  must  tell 
you  its  history ;  we  brought  it  home  to-day,  Philip 
and  I.  A  poor  old  woman  in  the  countxy  sold  it 
to  him  for  five  shillings." 

"  Oh,  doctor,*'  said  Edith  impulsively,  "  I  can 
appreciate  the  whole  business.  It  is  a  good  action 
blossoming  in  the  dust." 

"  Aylmer,"  cried  the  doctor  aloud,  "  come  here. 
Now,  do  you  think  that  a  bad  five  shilling's 
worth?" 

Edith  Heron  started.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was 
Aylmer  returned.  They  interchanged  recogni- 
tions, and  Aylmer  came  and  stood  by  her  side. 

**  Not  if  you  are  satisfied  with  your  bargain, 
doctor,'  said  Aylmer. 

"  Mrs.  Desforges  seems  to  think  I  have  taken 
myself  in." 

"  I  wish,  Philip,  you  would  look  after  Tomjjson," 
whispered  the  doctor's  wife.  **  See  if  he  is  in  the 
dining-room.  And  there  are  the  Os^odbies,  just 
arrived.  Mr.  Aylmer,  would  you  nund  showing 
Miss  Heron  boor  Ferdy's  sketches,  views  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  PhDip  has  had  them 
brought  down  specially  for  you  to  look  at,  dear. 
Mr.  Aylmer  chanced  to  speak  of  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  that  far  distant  colony  from  an  old 
companion—" 

**  Who  has  turned  from  medicine  to  sheep- 
farming,"  interpolated  Aylmer. 

"So  JPhilip  mentioned  these  sketches  to  Mr. 
Aylmer,"  continued  Mrs.  Desforges. 

"  They  are  very  beautiful,"  said  Aylmer ;  "  the 
doctor's  brother  was  a  trud  artist,  so  far  as  I  am 
a  judge." 

'^You  make  me  anxious  to  see  them,"  said 
Edith. 

Bho  sat  down  at  the  little  table  where  Aylmer 
was  seated  when  she  first  entered  the  room,  he 


had  gone  over  them  leisurely  before,  and  was  wdU 
prepared  to  render  her  comprehension  of  each 
leature  and  locality  more  complete. 

I  have  been  out,''  said  Aylmer,  in  low  tones ; 
"didyouknow?" 

Yes,  you  have  been  away  some  time,  I  think 
Two  or  three  people  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
fact,"  she  said,  with  a  conscious  blush  that  well 
became  her.  "  You  have  been  away  two  months." 

*'I  only  returned  this  morning.  1  met  with 
Desforges  at  the  railway  station.  He  insisted 
upon  my  finishing  a  broken  day  here." 

**  You  have  had  a  pretty  long  holiday." 

"  Yes,  I  was  detained  away  much  longer  tban  I 
anticipated.  But  it  has  scarcely  been  a  holidaj. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  to  Norway.  It  has  been  a 
most  painful  afPair.  Sir  Aubrey — ^you  have  heard 
your  aunt  speak  of  him — well,  his  heir  went  fish- 
mg  there  in  company  with  two  other — ^lads  I  msj 
call  them,  and  young  Aubrey  was  drowned.  Sir 
Aubrey  wished  to  send  some  one.  He  wrote  to 
me ;  I  could  not  refuse  him." 

'*  No,  you  could  not ;  but  how  shocking." 

"  Yes.  Sir  Aubrey  was  in  a  terrible  waj. 
While  I  was  away  another  person  died,  an  old 
friend  of  my  parents,  a  real  friend.  Therefore, 
when  I  got  back  to  England,  I  had  to  hurry  from 
Sir  Aubrey's  on  business  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  my  parents'  friend." 

I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  distressful  time." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  scarcely  knew  anything  of  Sir 
Aubrey's  sons,  and  very  little  it  was  that  I  knew 
of  this  old  friend  of  my  parents.  My  businesi 
though  has  been  of  a  depressing  nature." 

'*  Sir  Aubrey  Aylmer,  had  he  other  sons  P  " 

"One  other  only." 

Edith  coloured.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that  he  might  think  she  was  calculating  on  hi< 
chance  of  succession. 

^  I  asked  because  my  aunt  knew  Sir  Aubrey 
so  well  when  she  was  young.  I  don't  think  she 
knows  of  this  sad  business." 

"  Oh,  it  has  been  in  the  papers." 

'*I  take  the  Standard^  a  day  old,  from  the 
Deanery,  for  aunty — Mrs.  Pomfret  lends  me  it— 
and  we  have  the  Tre^ninster  Ch/ronich,  We 
should,  perhaps,  miss  the  paragraph  if  there  was 
one." 

Then  she  changed  the  conversation.  "  I  shonld 
not  care  for  Australia,"  she  remarked,  althoogh 
there  are  some  wild  and  romantic  views.'* 

"  It  is  very  well  for  a  man  who  can  rough  it," 
said  Aylmer,  with  a  smile,  comprehending  ber. 
**  Yes,  I  think  a  woman  tenderly  nurtured  shoold 
remain  in  comfortable  England." 

But  those  who  have  husbands  going  must  gt>. 
If  even  I  had  a  brother  determined  to  emigrate, 
and  we  two  were  alone  in  the  world,  1  tlunk  I 
must  go  to." 

"  My  friend  there  has  married  an  Australian 
girl.    You  would  be  surprised  how  differently 

Eeople  live  there — I  mean  socially.  He  rode  two 
undred  miles  up  the  country  with  her ;  that  was 
th eir  first  introduction.  Her  father  was  a  squatter, 
whose  sheep-run  lay  contiguous  to  the  one  nij 
friend  had  purchased.  I  wm  show  you  his  photo- 
graph some  day,  and  one  I  have  of  his  wife.  He 
was  a  delicate-looking  fellow  when  we  were  walk- 
ing the  hospitals  together,  but  he  hated  the  pro- 
feHsion  as  much  as  ever  poor  Dick  Devenaey  dil 
There  was  nothing  left  for  him,  ^e  said,  bat  emi* 
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gration.  Lilce  myself,  be  had  few  ties;  so  he 
realized  a  little  property  he  had,  and  set  sail  for 
this  El  Dorado/^ 

*•  His  free  untrammelled  life  tempts  yon,"  said 
Edith,  with  a  twinkling  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  Why  should  you  think  so.  Miss  Heron  P  " 

'*  You  are  so  enthusiastic." 

"  Well,  I  will  confess  I  was  greatly  taken  with 
his  letter  to  me.  We  do  live  most  prosaically  in 
England ;  I  mean  everything  seems  to  go  by  bard 
set  rule.  We  are  tied  and  bound  by  the  chains  of 
social  tyranny.  I  havei  just  been  out  and  been 
stirred  a  little,  else  sometimes  at  home  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  &8t  becoming  fossilized.  We  have  only 
reliefs  now  and  again,  as,  for  instance,  when  we 
hear  of  such  acts  of  goodness  as  Desforges  buying 
rubbish  for  the  sake  of  bestowing  a  few  shillings 
where  they  were  needed." 

But  Dr.  Desforges  evidently  believes  it  worth 
the  money." 

Oh,  bah,  Miss  Heron,  if  yon  believe  so  your 
innocence  is  refreshing,"  said  Aylmer,  bluntly. 
**  It  is  all  hypocrisy  on  Desforges'  part — excuse 
me,  it  is  to  make  Mrs.  Desforges  too  astounded 
to  speak.  He  would  exchange  his  bead,  if  any 
one  else  fancied  it  in^preference  to  their  own — that 
is,  if  it  were  possible. 

"  He  will  keep  bis  own  good  heart.  But,  Mr. 
Aylmer,  you  are  a  guilty  person.  Do  I  not  know 
how  good  jovi  were  to  Bella  P  " 

"  Poor  girl  I  she  died  shortly  after  I  was  called 
away^" 

**  Yes  ;  she  did  wish  she  could  live  to  see  you 
again." 

"I  knew  I  had  looked  upon  her  for  the  last 
time.  I  did  think  of  the  poor  girl  when  I  was 
away." 

I  judged  you  would.  I  wondered,  although  I 
had  no  right  to  be  curious,  what  was  keeping  you 
away,  or  whether  you  intended  returning." 

You  did  give  me  a  thought,  then  ?  "  said  he 
musing.  ' 

It  was  more  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  her 
than  a  question.  But  his  voice  was  full  of 
tender  meaning  and  hopefulness.  . 

She  knew  he  was  waiting  for  her  to  look  up, 
that  be  was  not  expecting  her  to  reply.  What 
a  terrible  facility  of  tongue  she  had !  She  bad 
not  for  a  moment  counted  upon  such  a  rejoinder, 
and  inwardly  she  felt  very  much  disconcerted.  He 
began  to  speak  himself,  and  his  voice  was  low  and 
tremulous,  bringing  to  her  mind  the  day  when  he 
came  and  sat  near  her  under  the  old  apple-tree  in 
her  aunt's  garden. 

"  You  cannot  tell  how  that  has  stirred  me ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  can  see  that  you  almost  wish 
you  bad  not  said  so  much.  Of  course,  Desforges 
has  told^me  everything  that  has  occurred  durmg 
my  absence — bound  me  over  though  not  to  whisper 
a  word.  I  feel  as  if  something  had  come  that 
was  to  be  an  immense  relief  to  me;  there  is 
always  ^'elief  when  something  occurs  to  remove 
fear  and  doubt.  I  seemed  to  be  living  in  suspense, 
and  in  a  suspense  most  harassing.  I  could  not 
exert  myself  when  I  expected  even  aifairs  would 
end  most  disastrously  for  me.  I  shall  not  have 
such  another  opportunity  this  evening  of  speaking 
to  you,  a  thousand  chances  to  one ;  I  can  see 
every  one  is  preparing  to  move.  But,  Edith, 
to-morrow  is  Saturday—say  three  o'clock — may  I 
call  upon  you  P   Or  if  I  jsatt  you  out— *wbich  will 


suit  yonP  Across  the  Greetwell  Fields  to  the 
Monks'  Abbey  is  a  pleasant  walk,  if  the  day  is 
not  too  cold.  You  dare  venture  to  give  me  a  httle 
time,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you.  1  cannot  begin 
here — that  was  Desforges  speaking— you  will  not 
refuse  P  Take  my  arm ;  perhaps  I  have  caused 
some  curiosity  here— I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons, 
Desforges — why,  your  aunt  and  Desforges  are 
going — just  incline  your  head,  and  you  will  make 
me  happy  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening." 

Lady  Mary  Footitt,  looking  over  her  shouldeft 
muttered  to  Desfoi^s — 

"  Why,  isn't  that  Dr.  Aylmer  P  What  a  time  he 
has  been  away !  I  did  not  recognise  him  before." 
Lady  Mary  felt  a  little  disquieted.  "He  will  have 
lost  all  his  patients." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Desforges,  tackled  at  the 
grim  satisfaction  of  bis  brusque  companion. 
'*  Young  fellows  nowadays  don't  seem  to  care 
what  they  neglect  so  long  as  they  follow  their  own 
pleasure." 

"  Old  people  sometimes  have  to  be  thankf ol 
they  are  no  worse  than  they  are,"  returned  Lady 
Mary,  crosslv. 
*'  Doctor/  said  LadyMaij  some  moments  later, 
what  has  Aylmer  been  doing  lately  P  " 
"Business,  Lady  Mary — business;  compelled 
to  leave  his  patients  here  to  me." 
"  You  will  keep  them  all." 
1  trust  not.  Lady  Mary,  they  are  all  so  poor ; 
they  never  pay." 

**  Just  wh&t  I  have  always  thought,"  said  Lady 
Mary  hopelessly;  "he  will  never  make  bread- 
and-cbeese."  Then,  after  a  pause  again — she 
spoke  her  thoughts  aloud—"  He  has  been  talking 
to  Edith  this  hour,  and  now  he  is  sitting  by  her. 
I  don't  know — no,  I  don't  know  what  she  can  see 
in  him.'* 

"He  is  the  youngest  man  we  have  here  to- 
night, Lady  Mary." 

"  Why  did  you  ask  him,  Desforges  P  " 
Because  I  like  him.   He  is  a  good  fellow,  of  a 
good  family." 

"  He  has  never  been  here  before— at  least,  not 
when  I  have." 

"  Because  I  cannot  prevail  upon  him  often.  He 
is  a  recluse." 

"  Why  did  you  ask  him  to  come  P  " 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  I  asked  you,  Lady 
Mary — ^because  I  wanted  good  company. 

The  old  ladv's  face  was  a  complete  study  after 
every  glance  down  the  table,  when  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Aylmer  apparently  completely  absorb- 
ing her  niece.  Lady  Mary  looked  as  if  sbe  felt 
there  was  some  abominable  treason  somewhere, 
that  her  niece  had  been  trepanned,  and  there  she 
sat — forced,  positively  forced — to  accept  ever  vtbing 
quietly.  A}rlmer's  face  was  lit  up  as  if  be  was 
possessed  with  a  strange  exhilaration.  He  was 
chuckling  to  think  bow  successful  was  the  plot. 

Aylmer  certainly  was  filled  with  a  strange  hap« 
piness,  but  later  came  the  demerit  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  some  one  else  was  not  regarding  him 
with  the  most  cordial  feelings  in  the  world.  Lady 
Mary  Footitt  was  within  earshot.  A  look  behind 
him,  and  be  readily  translated  the  expression  in 
Lady  Mary's  face :  she  was  not  over  well  pleased 
with  his  attentions  to  her  niece.  It  came  almost 
like  a  shock  to  him,  and  Aylmer  held  himself  a 
little  aloof  from  his  charmer  the  remainder  of  the 
night.   He  was  happy  when,  later  in  the  evening, 
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Edith  tendered  him  her  hand,  Lady  Mary  haying 
ezpressed  her  desire  to  go.  The  littie  hand  seemed 
to  rest  in  his  reliantlj ;  it  was  not  withdrawn 
saddenlj,  nor  did  her  fingers  simply  touch  his. 

"Aylraer/*  cried  Deslorfjes,  "you  will  escort 
these  ladies  home.  They  will  tell  you  where  they 
live ;  it  is  not  far  distant." 

Desforges  was  helping  him.  Well,  he  dare 
scarcely  have  offered  himself.  Aylmer  almost 
expected  Lady  Mary  would  decline,  but  she  did 
not.  She  looked  at .  Desforges  ominously,  mut- 
tering to  her  host  severely — 

"  You  have  done  this  purposely." 

"  No,  Lady  Mary.'" 

**  You  have — dou't  deny  it.  1  am  offended  with 
you.  Edith  and  I  are  always  under  the  machina- 
tions of  some  one." 

Nevertheless  she  availed  herself  of  Aylmer*8 
arm,  although  persistent  in  having  Edith  to  sup- 
port her  on  the  other  side. 

Good  night,  Desforges,"  said  Aylmer, "  I  shall 
not  return. 

"Oh,  that  is  nonsense,  you  must.  I  want  a 
cigar  with  you.   I  shall  not  let  you  off,  Aylmer." 

Thought  Lad)r  Mary  sardonically  :  "  Desforges 
wants  to  tell  him  to  beware  of  the  old  cat,  or 
advise  him  to  propitiate  her." 

She  chattered  volubly  in  her  brusque  manner 
all  the  way  home,  so  that  Edith  was  perforce  a 
listener.  It  almost  seemed  to  both  that  Lady 
Mary  was  determine  they  should  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  a  word.  But,  an  the  old 
song  has  it,  "  Love  wiU  find  out  the  way." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  ask  you  in,  Mr.  Aylmer/'  said 
Lady  Mary.  There  wan  the  same  intonation  he 
recollected  her  to  have  used  once  -before.  *'  And 
Desforges  wishes  you  to  get  back  to  him.** 

The  old  lady  gave  him  her  hand  limply,  as  if 
she  did  not  wish  nim  to  imagine  she  desired  to  be 
even  cordial.  But  he  forgave  her ;  Edith's  hand 
was  scarcely  so  frigid  and  unyielding. 

'*!  am  not  going  to  have  him  coming  here 
often.  Humph!  Desforges  admits  he  doesn't 
make  bread-and-cheese,"  muttered  Lady  Mary  to 
herself.  "He  marry  my  lily — no,  no,  he  must 
not." 


CBAPTEB  XXIIL 
THS  OLD,  OLD  STOST. 

Atlher  had  scarcely  breakfasted  when  there 
was  a  call  for  him,  and  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  possible  operation  in  one  of  his  most  squaHd 
localities.  He  wondered  how  it  had  so  soon  be- 
come known  there  that  he  had  returned.  But 
those  who  have  once  discovered  a  true  friend  or 
kindly  counsellor  are  never  long  in  ignorance  of 
his  movements. 

Aylmer  found  his  patient  had  been  visited  by 
Desforges,  and  that  it  was  a  much  simpler  case 
than  he  had  been  led  to  believe.  After  some  re- 
assuring and  confident  words,  he  took  his  leave, 
and  passing  out  of  the  narrow  passage  which  few 
would  have  dreamed  an  entry  to  any  human 
habitations,  he  came  into  the  narrow  street  known 
as  Hungate,  an  old  quarter  of  the  town,  with  over- 
hanging houses  of  wood  and  plaster  on  one  side, 
the  queerest  church  and  graveyard  on  the  other, 


here  and  there  back  entrances  to  inns  and  hostel- 
ries,  ill- smelling  and  disreputable.  Was  it  acci- 
dent or  design  that  brought  him  into  £ast(^te? 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  in  his  heart  carries  t'a? 
hope  of  a  rencontre.  His  face  was  frank  ad 
sunny,  his  fieure  animated,  and  his  step  baova:: 
He  was  walking  quickly ;  he  reconsidered  kin:- 
self,  and  his  pace  became  much  slower.  This  wa>  i 
quiet  street,  invaded  by  no  outcries ;  no  itinenic: 
hawkers  of  vegetables  found  it  worth  their  time 
traversing  it^  disreputables  generally  harridi 
through  it  as  if  conscious  of  their  temerity  ap- 
proaching the  sacred  precincts  of  catfaedml 
dignitaries.  There  was  an  air  of  overpower- 
ing superiority  in  the  street.  Aylmer*8  eyes 
were  directed  towards  one  great  house;  the 
portico,  the  door,  the  stone  steps,  the  iron  railiiic> 
ne  surveyed  all  in  one  glance.  What  if  a  vision 
were  to  appear ;  the  thought  became  reality,  tbe 
real  self  of  her  who  was  enshrined  in  hs 
thoughts  presented  herself  to  his  view.  It  was  no 
vision,  but  a  being  full  of  warm  life,  yet  nnoon- 
scions  of  his  proximity  to  her.  Her  eyes  glanced 
in  the  direction  he  was  cominjj,  he  believed ;  he 
believed  she  had  recognised  him  ;  he  must  hare 
been,  for  she  lingered  a  moment,  and  then, 
although  she  continued  on  her  way,  she  did  not 
walk  so  quickly  as  was  her  habit.  He  harried 
along  to  reach  her,  and  it  seemed  to  his  hoping 
heart  that  she  divined  his  wish  to  be  with  her,  hii 
desire  to  speak  again  to  her.  This  he  took  as  the 
happiest  omen. 

one  did  indeed  linger ;  once  she  slightly  tamed 
her  head  to  see  whether  he  was  gaining  upon  ber. 
It  was  an  involuntary  movement  but  she  did  not 
regret  it. 

It  is  no  immodesty  in  .  a  woman  revealing  by 
some  slight  sign  her  preference  when  her  con- 
fidence has  been  won.  There  was  no  immodestr 
on  her  part  lingering  until  he  reached  her.  It 
would  have  been  prudery  to  pretend  that  she  bad 
not  seen  and  recognised  him.  Had  she  harried 
along  she  believed  Aylmer  would  have  felt  hirosel! 
hardly  used,  or  made  to  feel  himself  undignified. 

Her  hand  was  quickly  extended,  almost  before 
he  had  thought  of  offering  his. 

Aylmer  often  felt  exasperated  with  himself  be> 
cause  of  a  certain  slowness  that  sometimes  encom- 
passed him— a  slowness  to  show  small  courtesies. 
Dick  DeVenscy's  readiness  in  all  little  matters  of 
social  etiquette  had  often  been  envied  by  Aybner. 
However,  apparently  she  had  not  judged  that  be 
was  at  all  remiss.  If  it  was  her  tact,  he  wu 
grateful  for  it.  There  was  a  gentle  curve  aboot 
her  lips ;  he  noted  a  little  trick  of  her  eyelids.  It 
was  an  involuntary  moyement,  but  he  had  never 
observed  it  before;  the  lashes  drooped  with  an 
effect  tender  yet  retiring.  He  could  not  repress 
a  smile  of — triumph  was  it  P  No,  we  must  say 
exhilaration ;  he  could  scarcely  prevent  this  smil^ 
from  carrying  him  into  some  extravagance.  The 
blonde  moustache  concealed  the  slightly  parted 
lips,  but  to  the  corners  of  his  eyes  the  smile 
rippled,  and  the  blue  pupils  were  full  of  bngbt 
scmtillations. 

•*  I  am  fortunate,"  said  he.  "  I  am  glad  liool 
Ea.«tgate  on  my  way  home.  I  have  in  the 
Drapery,  if  you  know  where  that  is." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  know  it,"  replied  she. 

*'  Well,  I  will  confess  I  took  Eastgate  because  1 
thought  I  might  meet  with  you." 
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"  On  any  other  day  of  the  week  yon  might  not 
have  been  so  successfnl." 

•*  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  malice  prepense.  I 
did  indeed  time  myself  to  the  hoar  when  I 
believed  you  would  regain  your  freedom,  but  you 
have  not  forgotten  that  this  afternoon  yon  gavo 
me  permission  to  call  upon  you  ?  Do  you  leave 
me  here  ?  " 

"  Yes.  For  so  much  forethought  and  trouble,  I 
am  afraid  you  are  badly  served.  Here  our  paths 
separate." 

*'  If  you  will  be  so  cruel,  Edith.  But  do  you 
think  the  thought  of  personal  trouble  where  you 
are  concerned  is  of  any  moment  to  me  ?  You 
recollect  the  request  of  mine  last  night.  See,  the 
time  is  not  late ;  vou  can  afford  me  half  an  hour 
surely.  Half  an  hour  is  not  much  to  ask.  I  have 
more  to  say  to  you,  I  find,  and  of  such  a  nature  I 
scarcely  feel  that  I  could  unburthen  myself  be- 
tween four  walls  and  with  other  company  near," 
He  spoke  earnestly.  She  stood  irresolute,  but 
yielding. 

"  Let  us  make  a  short  detour;  we  need  not  go 
so  far  as  the  Abbey.  It  is  a  way  sacred  to  nursc« 
maids  and  their  charges,**  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 
"  Pray  take  my  arm — may  I  carry  that  roll  of 
music  ?— thanks."  He  placed  it  under  his  arm  as  if 
virtually  it  had  changed  ownership,  and  that  he 
had  some  possession  in  its  owner.  It  seemed  to 
him  also  that  the  hand  upon  his  other  arm  was 
gradually  resigning  its  freedom. 

The  quarter-jacks  echoed  in  the  cold  air,  then 
the  larger  bell  struck  one. 

**  I  am  earlier  away  to-day  than  I  expected  I 
should  be,'*  said  she. 

"  Then  we  can  prolong  our  walk  if  we  choose. 
Q.E.D.  Although  I  should  be  sorry  to  vex  Lady 
Mary,  or  cause  her  any  alarm.  I  am  afraid  Lady 
Mary  has  not  a  first-rate  opinion  of  me.  I  know 
I  am  a  culpable  being,  my  designs  are  nefarious. 
I  begin  to  be  very  doub^ul  of  ever  gaining  her 
esteem." 

"  Sometimes,**  said  Edith, "  I  have  been  inclined 
to  think  she  really  did  doubt  you,  and  I  have  felt 
ashamed  when  she  has  shown  herself  unusually 
curt  and  brusque,  and  she  has  been  in  such  a 
mood  when  she  met  you  I  do  know,  and  more 
times  than  one.  I  think  if  you  saw  more  of  her 
you  would  like  her,  and  when  she  got  to  know  you 

better  " 

Oh,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,"  said  Aylmer, 
quickly.  "  Edith  !  cried  he,  suddenly  stopping, 
"why  cannot  I  know  more  of  her?  We  have 
got  far  on  our  walk,  and  you  have  been  so  out- 
spoken and  frank  with  me  I  must  take  heart  of 
grace.  Will  you  not  give  me  the  right  to  know 
her  better,  and  study  her  more,  under  your  direc- 
tion ?  I  would  be  a  docile  pupil,  dear.  You 
remember  the  afternoon  when  I  felt  constrained 
to  speak  ?  I  did  not  press  yon  then  ;  I  had  some 
idea  of  your  situation.  Now  it  is  all  so  different; 
nothing  etands  between  us  now.  What  can  stand 
between  usP  You  are  free.  If  I  am  not  rich,  I 
can  at  least  make  you  a  home,  and  that  I  could 
not  have  said  so  confidently  six  months  back.  I 
have  loved  you  long  silently  and  reticently.  Now 
the  faint  heart  can  pluck  up  courage ;  all  along  it 
has  been  faithful  to  you,  but  it  will  love  you  in  the 
future  more  openly  and  more  courageously.'' 

He  had  taken  her  hand,  almost  unconsciously  ; 
he  placed  his  other  hand  upon  it   It  was  the  old. 


old  story,  yet  new  and  ever  new ;  the  same  old, 
old  picture — a  lover  looking  into  his  mistress's 
eyes  for  consent,  waiting  for  the  music  of  her 
voice. 

"Have  you  not  one  word  in  reply,  sweetheart? 
The  past  is  done  with,  the  future  lies  before  us— 
a  happy  future.  We  have  both  of  us  reached  an 
age  wnen  we  can  look  calmly  forward.  Shall  we 
stay  upon  the  threshold?  No,  no.  Edith,  the 
year  is  waning ;  is  there  ndt  a  word  for  me  ?  " 

His  voice  was  pleading,  and  full  of  the  tenderest 
humility. 

But  if  there  came  no  word,  some  sign  gave  him 
courage  to  clasp  her  with  passionate  eagerness  to 
his  heart.  She  did  not  shrmk  away,  not  when  his 
lips  sought  hers. 

*'My  darling,  have  you  not  a  confession  for 
me  P  Do  you  not  love  me  a  little  ?  I  have  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  for  your  affection,  to  hear  you 
say  that  you  indeed  do  love  me." 

He  was  gaining  heart  and  strength,  compelling 
a  response. 

"  Love  you  ?  "  she  murmured.  "  Yes,  oh  yes ! 
Why  did  you  not  speak  years  ago  P  I  thought  it 
never  was  to  come.  Have  I  not  lived  weanly  so 
long?  Were  you  not  my  other  I,  undergoing 
trials  P  And  I  said,  *  We  are  alike ;  could  we  but 
share  our  trials  and  our  wounds,  how  sweet  would 
be  our  joys  after  1  Dearest,  I  had  no  heart  to  give 
to  oth^  than  yourself ;  but  you  spoke  not.  What 
could  I  do  ?  ** 

Again  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart.  The  cold  day, 
the  absence  of  vernal  charms,  were  all  forgotteiL. 
There  was  an  abandonment,  a  surrender  too  deep 
for  words ;  soul  met  soul  in  a  locked  embrace. 
Life  was  now  only  for  them;  before  them  the 
winged-boy  sped,  rejoicing  though  his  bow  was 
spent. 


CHAPTEE  xxnr. 
snrru'B  dowbt. 

Dakkness  crept  on  early,  and  still  the  lights  were 
not  yet  lit  in  the  old  bouse  in  the  Minster  pre- 
cincts. But  the  fire  in  the  grate  burned  cheer- 
fully, illuminating  the  room,  softening  defects, 
bringing  out  bright  projections,  and  casting  over 
everything  that  glow  of  comfort  and  happiness 
which  we  all  prize.  Lady  Mary  Fuotitt  sat  back 
in  her  huge  arm-chair,  the  expression  on  her  face 
the  reverse  of  tranquil.  From  time  to  time  she 
regarded  the  countenance  of  her  niece  sitting  op- 
posite her  with  more  than  common  solicitude. 
Indeed,  the  old  lady  looked  most  despondent; 
and  the  face  was  so  full  of  brightness  and  ra- 
diance, so  incredible  apparently,  of  pitfalls  in 
the  future. 

"Aunty,  are  you  unwell?"  inquired  Edith, 
looking  up  and  catching  the  troubled  look  on 
Lady  Mary's  face. 

No,"  replied  Lady  Mary  brusquely. 

"  Have  I  displeased  you,  aunty  ?  ** 

•*  That  man  has  asked  you  to  marry  him,  and 
you  have  consented.*' 

*•  Yes,"  said  Edith,  simply. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  Y  on  will  have  to  wait, 
wait,  wait,  a  long,  long  time.  It  is  an  unsatis- 
factory engagement  to  enter  upon." 
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Annty,  he  has  asked  me  to  marry  him  at  once, 
and  we  only  wait  yonr  approval." 

"  I  cannot  approve  of  it." 

**  You  will  not  have  to  live  by  yourself,  dear 
annt." 

I  will  not  have  him  here.'' 
^  "  Oh,  annty,  he  has  not  thought  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement. Aunt,  he  wishes  you  to  believe  him 
honest;  he  does  wish  to  have  your  goodwill. 
Why  do  you  doubt  him,  dear  annty  ?  I  cannot 
doubt  him!" 

" I  haven't  been  rude  to  him,  have  IP**  de- 
manded Lady  Mary,  hotly. 

•*  No,  no  ;  but  he  is  so  sensitive,  aunty." 

"  One  would  scarcely  believe  otherwise,"  Lady 
Mary^  retorted  sarcastically.  "  And  do  you  think 
of  Roing  into  that  stuffy  little  house — ^fiachelor's 
Hall,  as  they  caJl  it  ?  why,  its  very  name  would  be 
desecrated.'* 

"  No,  aunty,"  stammered  Edith,  "  of  course  not. 
Qe  has  taken  '  Shepincotes.'  " 

"  *  Shepincotes  ? ' "  shrieked  Lady  Mary,  aghast, 
'f  Why,  tne  man  is  mad ;  he  is  courting  bankruptcy, 
he  cannot  afford  '  Shepincotes ! '  Where  is  a  11  bis 
money  coming  from,  pray,  to  keep  up  such  a 
house?" 

**  I  don't  know,*'  answered  Edith,  herself  now 
almost  overwhelmed  with  her  aunt's  denunciatory 
contempt  and  indignation.  She  had  asked  her 
lover  diffidently  if  '  Shepincotes '  was  not  too  large, 
and  he  had  smiled  at  ner  and  pinched  her  cheek, 
ai^d  said  to  her,  banteringly,  that  his  practice 
mustr  be  made  to  give  better  returns. 

**  You  are  to  live  with  us  there,  if  you  will," 
Edith  ventured  timidly ;  "  you  have  often  said  if 
you  could  choose  a  residence,  it  should  be  '  Shepin- 
cotes.'   Such  a  quaint  old  house." 

**  I  live  there,  child  1  you  are  both  cracked,  or  I 
am.  Where  is  his  money  coming  from  I  want  to 
know.«»" 

"  From  his  fairy  godmother,  aunty." 

"  Rubbish;  don't  jest  in  that  way,  Edith,  if  you 
have  any  respect-  for  me.  He  comes  to-night. 
Well,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  speak  to  him.  Oh,  I 
will  show  him  I  can  be  very  civil." 

**  Oh,  auttty>  do  not  be  harsh  or  brusque." 

*'My  dear,  I  shall  not  overstep  my  duty. 
Eh,  Davison,  what  gentleman;  oh,  Mr.  Aubrey 
Thomas  Aylmer.  Snow  him  in,  Davison,"  mut- 
tered Lady  Mary,  holding  a  card  to  the  firelight. 
''We  must  have  a  light  I  suppose.  Where  is 
there  a  spill,  I  wonder  P  Edith,  why  there  is  but 
one  Aubrey  Aylmer,"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary 
loudly. 

"  yes  there  is,  Lady  Mary,"  said  a  voice  behind 
Davison,  whose  wits  were  pre-eminently  keen. 
There  was  a  twinkle  in  Davison's  eyes,  and  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  were  drawn  down,  but 
Davison  recollected  herself,  and  sought  her  own 
domain,  and  the  voice  continued — 

"  I  am  Aubrey  Aylmer ;  there  are  two  Aubreys. 
The  elder  Aubrey  sends  this  gift  to  his  nephew's 
future  wife,  and  his  remembrance  to  her  aunt." 
^  "Or  is  it  from  the  fairy  godmother  P  "  ques- 
tioned Edith,  as  she  received  the  sparkling  gems — 
Sir  Aubrey's  gift. 

**  And  will  Lady  Mary  go  with  us  to  *  Shepin- 
cotes '  ?  "  asked  Edith's  lover,  forgetfully. 

"I  cannot  give  a  dowry  with  Edith,  Mr. 
Aylmer,"  burst  forth  Lady  Mary,  hotly.  **  And 
what  are  you  going  to  do  at '  Shepincotes '  P  I  can 


do  nothing  for  you;  I  have  no  money.   I  canno 

give  her  a  portion." 

"  Yes,  you  can.  Lady  Mary." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Aylmer." 

"  I  will  ask  you  for  what  I  shall  consider  a  fair 
and  legitimate  portion,  as  you  say — presently." 

**  Oh  ! sighed  Lady  Mary  in  utter  misery,  and 
turned  her  face  despairingly  to  the  fire.  The  maa 
was  mad.  He  would  not  take  her  word  even. 
Perhaps  he  was  taking  her  to  be  a  miserly  old 
woman,  with  bags  of  gold  ^ranaried  in  the  attic 

"But  the  fairy  godmoSier!"  began  Aylmer. 
•*  Edith,  you  are  not  fairly  curious.  Lady  Maiy 
may  remember  a  peculiar  lady  visiting  my  parents 
some  years  ago.'' 

"I  do  remember  her,"  said  Lady  Mary  im- 
passively ;  but  Edith,  with  some  inward  amuse- 
ment, could  see  her  aunt  was  grimly  restraining 
her  face  from  exhibiting  any  signs  of  excitement. 

Poor  lady,  she  was  much  more  prosaic  than 
the  fairy  godmother,  a  very  practical  person ;  aod 
if  I  cannot  produce  her,  I  can  produce  a  copy  of 
the  will  of  tne  most  generous  being.  Si^  us>ed  to 
•  tell  my  father  she  had  forty  thousand  pounds,  and 
her  godson  would  inherit— — " 

"Forty  thonsand  pounds!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary,  forgetting  herself,  her  studied  reserve 
stifled,  her  natural  self  coming  out  again.  "  Edith, 
do  you  hear  P   It  cannot  be  true." 

Edith  was  pale  and  trembling.  She  looked  up 
into  her  lover's  eyes  with  tender  reproach.  Why 
had  he  concealed  this — to  test  her  love  for  him  ? 
Aylmer  nodded  to  her,  his  eyelidfr  drooping— a  smile, 
though,  on  his  face.  He  directed  Edith's  attention 
to  her  excited  aunt.  Edith  could  not  then  forbear 
smiling. 

"Forty  thousand  pounds!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary  again,  adding  shrewdly,  "  but  then  she  hds 
not  left  all,  or  she  has  behaved  ill  to  her  blood 
relations." 

"  She  had  no  near  relatives,  Lady  Mary ;  my 
father  was  near  as  any  one,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  consanguinity  had  run  out.  Desforg(?i 
knows  another  branch  of  the  same  name,  but  he 
is  doubtful  whether  they  knew  anything  of  each 
other.  There  are  a  few  legacies  to  be  paid,  there 
is  some  property  to  realize.  Do  yon  think,  Lady 
Mary,  we  can  keep  up  *  Shepincotes  *  ?  " 

"  1  think  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end.  But 
this  splendid  gift  from  Sir  Aubrey  ?  How  come 
you  to  be  good  friends  P  " 

"  Why,  Lady  Mary,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

''KnowP  It  seems  to  me  I  know  next  to 
nothing,"  declared  Lady  Mary,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen. 

"You  have  not  yet  learned  the  cause  of  my 
absence,  that  I  went  to  Norway  at  my  uncle's 
request  P  " 

"  Oh,  Edith  was  telling  me  something ;  but  I  am 
an  old  woman;  it  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other.  I  remember;  that  poor  boy  was 
drowned !  Poor  boy !  what  a  shock  to  Aubrey ! 
But  old  Aubrey  had.  two  sons  ?  " 

He  had,"  assented  Aylmer.  "  The  report  in 
the  newspaper  gave  it  both  sons  were  drowned. 
It  was  incorrect.  Sir  Aubrey's  son  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  rescue  his  friend." 

"  The  other  boy,  then,  will  succeed  ?" 

"  No,  Lady  Mary  ;  it  is  three  or  four  years  since 
he  died  of  his  mother's  complaint — consumption. 
Lady  Mary,  I  was  indeed  ignorant  of  that  until  I 
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got  to  Chesterton  Park,  and  found  Sir  Aubrey 
lainenting  the  cruel  mischance  which  had  leit  him 
childless." 

"  Then  you  are  heir  to  the  baronetcy,*'  stam- 
inered  Lady  Mary,  regarding  Aylmer  tremulously. 
She  was  surprised,  confused,  almost  frightene<l. 

Certainly,  Lady  Mary ;  but  if  that  poor  boy 
could  have  been  restored  to  life  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  will  believe  you.  Sir  Aubrey  must 
have  confidence  in  you.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
had,    I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  No,  no,  Lady  Mary ;  I  will  not  have  jon  sup- 
plicating me ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  Will 
yon  reside  with  us  at '  Shepincotes '  P  Edith  sa^s 
you  used  to  like '  Shepincotes  years  age." 

''When  Captain  Griffin  was  there,  yes,"  said 
Ijady  Mary  honestly.  I  almost  wish  you  had 
remaiDed  the  poor  doctor;  I  could  have  bullied 
vou  heartily,  and  Uien  I  wouldn't  have  left  my  old 
house." 

"  Oh,  aunty,  when  first  Aubrey  mentioned 
•  Shepincotes '  to  me,  J  didn't  like  questioning  him 
too  closely ;  but  I  wondered  what  we  should  do 
with  such  a  big  house,  and  he — he  said  my  dowry 
would  help;  and,  aunty,  a  lump  came  into  my 
throat,  for  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  he  really 
expected  I  had  a  little  money.  I  wished  to  ex- 
plain ;  he  would  not  hear  a  word.  I  don't  know 
yet  what  he  really  did  mean." 

**  He  will  explain,"  said  Lady  Mary. 

**  Yes,"  said  Aylmer  smiling ;  •*  but  if  Lady 
Mary  accompanies  us  to  '  Shepincotes '  she  will 
bring  us  Edith's  dowry,  unless,"  he  added,  with  a 
provoking  pause,  "she  is  determined  to  call  a 
sale,  and  disperse  her  treasures." 

*•  And  the  dowry  is  the  china  jar,"  cried  Edith 
exultantly.  '*  Why  did  I  not  comprehend  before  P 
You  will^  not  sell  the  china  jar,  aunty  ? "  said 
Edith,  with  her  hands  one  on  each  of  her  lover's 
shoulders.  How  stupid  of  me  to  be  so  mystified. 
Aunty,  won't  you  give  me  my  dowry,  you  will  not 
sell  the  jar  P  He  was  in  love  with  it  long  before 
he  ventured  to  speak  to  me." 

'  TUB  BUD. 


ANECDOTES  OF  MEDICAL  CELEBRITES 
ii. 

ONE  of  the  medical  celebrities  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  was  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot  who 
in  his  early  days  occupied  a  very  different  position 
to  that  he' enjoyed  later  in  life,  and  after  he  had 
become  known  as  «  poHtical  writer  of  no  mean 
power.  It  was  this  literary  eminence  which  led 
to  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Qneen.  When  a  young  man  he  endeavoured  to 
settle  as  a  physician  at  Dorchester,  a  town  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  healthy  situation,  and  there- 
fore unpropitious  for  medical  practice.  One  day 
he  most  unexpectedly  started,  bag  and  baggage, 
for  London.  ' *  Where  are  you  going,  Arbuthnot  P ' ' 
asked  a  friend  who  met  him  rimng  post-haste. 
"  To  leave  your  confounded  town,"  was  the  reply, 
"  for  a  man  can  neither  live  nor  die  there."  Upon 
Dr.  Arbuthnot's  settlement  in  London,  he  became 
associated  with  Pope  and  Swift.  He  contributed 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  ScH6/em«,  and 
wrote  a  witty  pohtical  pamphlet  entitled  The 


Hiaiory  of  John  Bull,  besides  many  medical 
treatises  and  essays.  One  gf  the  most  witty  say- 
ings of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  that  have  come  down  to 
us  is  his  epitaph  for  a  physician,  which  is  even 
now  quoted  when  any  one  wishes  to  have  a  hit  at 
the  professors  of  the  healing  art : "  si  monumentum 
quereris  circiimapice." 

Another  literary  medical  celebrity,  although  of 
a  later  date,  was  Dr.  Kitchener.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  coal- merchant,  and  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  assiduously 
studying  his  profession.  He  is  remembered,  how- 
ever, now  chiefiy  for  the  fact  that  his  house  was 
the  resort  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  and  hon 
mvaivU  of  the  day.  Supposed  to  ke^p  the  best 
table  and  have  the  finest  wine-cellar  in  London, 
he  was  himself  an  authority  on  the  culinary  art» 
having  written  a  book,  popular  in  its  time,  called 
the  Cook's  Oracle,  He  also  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  taste  amongst  his  friends.  Oeorge  Col- 
man,  the  dramatist,  was  one  of  these,  and  an 
especial  favourite.  An  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
taste  exhibited  may  be  gathered  from  the  f ollowine 
story  of  Colman.  Dr.  Kitchener,  who  delighted 
in  little  eccentricities,  had  caused  to  be  written  up 
over  the  doors  of  the  various  rooms  in  his  house 
mottoes  appropriate  to  the  use  the  room  was 
generally  put  to.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  dining- 
hall  he  had  painted  up  the  following  reminder : 
"  Dinner  at  seven,  go  at  eleven ;  "  and  it  was  the 
dramatist's  interpolation  of  a  little  monosyllable 
in  this  admonition  which  gave  rise  to  a  drinking 
bout,  celebrated  even  in  those  days  of  free  living. 
Being  the  first  guest  to  arrive,  Colman  altered  the 
sense  of  it  entirely,  for  upon  the  doctor's  attention 
being  directed  to  the  inscription,  he  read,  to  his 
astonishment,  "  Come  at  seven,  go  it  at  eleven  ! " 
which  the  guests  did,  and  the  wines  were  punished 
accordingly.  • 

Many  are  the  anecdotes  extant  concerning  Sir 
Richard  Jebb,  a  well-known'  physician  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  One  is  a 
story  he  tells  of  himself,  which  makes  even  rap^ 
city  itself  comical.  Be-  was  attending  a  noblet 
man,  from  whom  he  had  a  right  to  expect  a  fee  of 
five  guineas,  when  to  his  surprise  he  received  only 
three.  Suspecting  ^ome  trick  on  the  part  of  the 
steward,  from  whom  he  received  it,  he,  at  the  very 
next  visit,  contrived  ti>  drop  the  three  guineas. 
They  were  nicked  up  and  again  deposited  in  his 
hand ;  but  ne  still  continued  to  look  on  the  carpets 
His  lordship  asked  if  all  the  guineas  were  found. 
**  There  must  be  two  still  on  the  carpet,"  replied 
SirEichard,  "for  I  have  but  three."  The  hint 
was  taken  at  once.  He  relates  of  himself  also, 
that,  whilst  travelling  in  the  East,  he  was  ex- 
cessively anxious  to  study  certain  native  methods 
of  treating  diseases,  of  which  he  had  heard  a  great 
deal,  and  on  one  occasion,  was  considerably  non- 
plussed by  the  reply  he  received*  from  an  old  sheik 
when  he  asked  him  how  they  managed  with  sick 
people  who  couldn't  sleep.  The  answer  he  re* 
oeived,  if  not  interesting  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  was  undoubtedly  practical,  for  the  sheik 
said,  We  set  them  to  watch  the  camels*"  Sir 
Bichard  was  first  cousin  to  Dr.  John  Jebb^  a  diB« 
senting  minister,  who  was  well-known  for  his 
political  opinions  and  writings.  This  relationship, 
after  his  appointment  as  physician  to  the  court, 
he  had  some  cause  to  regret,  being  frequently  taken 
to  task  for  the  sins  of  his  unworthy  relative  by 
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His  Majesty  George  III.  himself.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  King  was  in  a  more  than  usual 
good  humour,  the  physician  defended  him  in  these 
words,  "  And  it  please  your  Majesty,  if  my  cousin 
were  in  heaven  he  would  be  a  reformer." 

That  a  soft  answer  sometimes  turns  away 
wrath  is  proved  by  the  behaviour  of  Sir  William 
Browne,  the  fashionable  physician,  when  he  was 
once  for  a  fancied  slight  caricatured  most  un- 
mercifully on  the  public  stage  by  the  actor  Foote. 
It  was  expected  the  doctor  would  have  sued  him 
for  libel ;  but  he  only  sent  Foote  his  muff,  with  a 
note  informing  him  that  he  had  £orffotten  to  notice 
that  part  of  his  costume.  This  dignified  act  of 
forbearance  at  once  disarmed  the  actor's  anger, 
and  he  satirized  Browne  no  more.  Footers  opinion 
of  medical  men  generally,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extract  which  ne  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  characters  in  his  well-known 
comedy  of  "The  Liar."  He  there  makes  the 
apothecary,  when  Sir  Jacob  JoUup  observes, 
"We  are  a  little  better  instructed,  Master  Lint ; 
formerly,  indeed,  a  fit  of  illness  was  very  expensive ; 
but  now  physic  is  cheaper  than  food,"  cry  "  Marry, 
heaven  forbid!"  "Why,"  replies  Sir  Jacob, 
"  a  fever  that  would  fonperly  have  cost  you 
a  fortune  you  may  now  cure  for  penn'orth 
of  powder."  "  Or  kill,  Sir  Jacob,  or  kill,"  says 
the  apothecary.  "I  am  sorry  to  find  a  man  of 
your  worship's  dignity  a  promoter  of  puffs,  an 
encourager  of  quacks."  Sir  Jacob.  "Regulars, 
Lint,  regulars ;  look  at  their  names,  not  a  soul  of 
them  but  is  either  P.L.  or  M.D."  Lint's  com- 
ment need  not  be  quoted,  but  it  is  of  the  deroga- 
tory school  suggested  by  such  words  as  "  plaguy 
liars,"  "  murderous  dogs,"  etc.  With  one  more 
anecdote  of  Sir  William  Browne,  and  we  are  done. 
In  his  younger  days  ho  for  some  years  paid  hia 
addresses,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  a  fashionable 
beauty,  and  during  the  period  had  always  ac- 
customed himself  to  propose  her  health  when- 
ever he  was  called  upon  for  a  lady.*  That  Sir 
William  was  not  heart-broken  at  this  failure  in 
love  may  be  jessed  from  his  hein^  able  to  joke 
over  it  as  he  did  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Being  observed  one  evening  to  omit  it,  a  gentle- 
man present  reminded  him  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  toast  his  favourite  lady.  "  Why,  indeed,"  said 
Sir  William,  "  I  find  it  all  in  vain ;  I  have  toasted 
the  lady  so  long,  and  cannot  make  her  Browne^ 
that  I  am  determined  to  toast  her  no  more." 

J.  G. 


THE  BODY  IN  THE  BLACK  BOX. 

BT  J.  M.  BARKIE. 

THE  first  time  I  saw  him  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  kill  him.  I  never  knew  his  name.  I  had 
been  in  every  street  in  London  that  day,  every 
day  and  niffht  that  week,  and  no  one  had  spoken 
to  me.  AU  the  others  had  people  to  speak  to. 
There  was  only  one  face  I  knew.  It  was  inside  a 
shop  in  High  Holbom,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  It 
It  nodded  to  me.  After  that  I  used  to  stand  out- 
side and  nod  back  to  It,  and  It  beckoned  to  me  to 
come  in,  but  I  was  frightened.  It  wore  a  scarf 
round  its  neck,  frayed  at  both  ends ;  and  whto 
any  one  looked  at  it  except  me  it  covered  its  face 


with  its  hands  and  ran  away.  It  was  l^e  o&ly 
thing  that  took  any  notice  of  me.  One  day  I  staj^ 
there  all  through  the  forenoon,  and  they  came  out 
and  drove  me  away.  When  I  thought  the  shop- 
man had  forgotten  me  I  crept  back,  and  there  U 
was  still.  It  made  a  sign  to  me  to  go  away  until 
the  lamps  were  lighted,  but  I  could  not  go  f  urtb«r 
than  the  other  side  of  the  street.  I  looked  across,  i 
and  though  I  could  not  see  it,  I  knew  it  was  there; 
and  it  saw  me.  At  night,  when  every  one  had 
gone  away,  I  crept  back  and  crouched  down  at 
the  window.  But  it  was  dark.  I  sat  and  waited. 
All  that  night  it  rained.  When  the  polioemao 
came  I  hid  in  a  court,  for  I  knew  he  was  looking 
for  me,  and  when  ^his  footsteps  had  died  away  I 
went  back.  Once  the  moon  shone  out,  and  thf & 
I  saw  It  again.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  I  could  not 
I  could  never  speak  to  it.  I  tapped  on  the  window, 
and  it  tapped  back.  Then  I  tapped  louder  and 
louder,  and  it  tapped  louder  and  louder,  until  all 
the  houses  and  all  the  streets  rattled  and  shook, 
and  I  put  my  fingers  to  my  ears  and  ran  away. 
In  the  morning  I  was  back  a^^in,  and  still  It  was 
there.  It  was  waiting  for  me,  and  it  nodded  when 
I  came.  I  pointed  to  the  shopman  and  it  put  iU 
scarf  over  its  face. 

Then  he  came.  I  can  see  him  still,  but  he  ii 
dead  now.  He  wore  a  glossy  hat,  and  carried  a 
cane  and  a  glove  in  his  left  hand.  The  glove  was 
the  colour  of  blood,  red ;  and  the  cane  had  a  bone 
handle.  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time,  but  I 
was  glad  to  know  afterwards  that  he  was  hand- 
some. His  hair  was  fair,  and  I  know  now  that  he 
divided  it  down  the  middle.  He  was  crossing  the 
street  when  I  saw  him  first,  and  when  he  reached 
the  pavement  he  bent  down  and  dusted  the  legs  of 
his  trousers  with  his  loose  glove.  When  he  looked 
up  he  was  smiling,  and  I  hated  him  for  that. 

He  went  into  the  shop  where  It  was,  and  I 
saw  he  frig^htened  it.  It  put  its  scarf  over  its 
face.  It  did  not  nod  to  me  now,  but  it  shook  as  if 
he  had  taken  it  by  the  shoulder  and  was  going  to 
beat  it.  He  was  smiling  when  I  looked  at  him 
again,  but  it  trembled  all  the  time,  and  looked 
at  me  as  if  it  wanted  me  to  take  its  part. 
It.  was  my  only  friend,  but  I*  was  frightened. 
I  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  window  and  watched. 
The  shopman  said  something  about  it»  and 
pointed  to  me,  and  I  heard -him  laughing.  It 
was  the  laugh  of  a  man  who  had  friends  to  speak 
to  and  to  love  him.  1  ran  off  down  two  streets 
and  round  a  square,  and  still  I  heard  him  laugh- 
ing. After  8  long  time  I  was  back  again,  and  ne 
was  there  still,  and  so  was  It.  He  came  out  and 
spoke  to  me,  and  though  I  shrank  back  I  heard 
what  he  said.  It  was,  "Ton  infernal  idiot,  do 
YOU  not  know  your  own  shadow?"  Yes,  I 
knew  it.  I  thought  it  was  my  shadow  all  the 
time.  I  feared  it ;  that  was  why  I  never  spoke  to 
it.  I  wanted  to  speak.  But  what  right  had  he  to 
laugh  at  my  only  friend,  the  only  thing  that 
looked  at  me  ana  waited  for  me,  and  was  glad 
when  I  came  P  I  ran  to  the  window,  and  It  was 
gone.  I  shook  my  fist  at  him,  and  he  turned 
round  and  smiled  again.  Then  I  thought  I  would 
kill  him. 

He  went  along  Holbom  twirling  his  cane,  when 
there  was  room  for  it,  and  smiling  I  was  sane, 
though  I  only  saw  the  back  of  his  head.  I 
followed  him.  From  that  moment  for  seventeen 
days  I  saw  nothing  but  the  back  of  hib  head.  It 
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Mras  long  and  narrow,  and  there  was  a  red  mark 
on  bis  neck  that  his  collar  tried  to  hide.  I  could 
have  laid  my  hand  upon  him  among  a  hundred 
thousand  heads.  What  I  dreaded  was  that  he 
\7ould  take  a  'bus  or  call  a  cab ;  then  I  would  have 
.lost  him,  for  I  dared  not  do  that.  But  I  would 
have  found  him  out  for  all  that.  It  was  a  fresh 
spring  morning,  though  the  streets  were  wet,  and 
he  walked  all  the  way.  It  was  a  long  road,  but 
we  did  not  weary.  He  had  not  much  money, 
though  he  smilea.  There  was  a  reason  why  he 
wanted  to  save  his  money.  I  was  glad  when  I 
found  that  out  too.  I  often  see  her  now,  and  she 
kisses  me.    She  holds  the  hands  I  did  it  with. 

We  went  along  Holbom  until  we  came  to 
FumivaFs  Inn.  He  went  in  there  to  see  a  friend 
and  I  waited  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
When  I  heard  him  coming  down  I  went  into  the 
street  again,  and  then  we  went  on.  Our  way  took 
us  along  the  Viaduct  and  into  Cheapside,  and  I 
knew  the  road  as  well  as  he  did.  He  waved  his 
cane  to  more  than  one  person  on  a  'bus,  and  I 
liked  that.  At  last  we  got  into  King  William 
Street,  and  went  down  one  of  the  lanes  running 
off  it.  He  8to{)ped  at  number  17  and  pushed 
open  the  door  with  his  cane.  Then  the  door  shut 
and  kept  me  out.  But  I  knew  I  had  him  now. 
It  was  an  insurance  office,  and  he  was  a  clerk. 

It  was  six  hours  before  he  came  out  again,  but 
I  did  not  grow  tired.  I  thought  it  was  reasonable 
in  him  to  take  his  time,  and  I  walked  up  and 
down.  I  would  have  waited  there  though 
he  had  stayed  for  a  week.  There  was  a  back  door, 
but  it  only  led  to  some  out-houses  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  so  I  knew  that  when  he  did  come 
out  he  could  not  escape  me.  I  wanted  to  think. 
All  that  day  I  debated  with  myself  how  J  should 
do  it  and  when,  and  I  was  glad  that  wlien  he 
came  out  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind.  I  wanted 
to  think,  think,  think  it  ail  out  slowly,  to  plan 
it  so  that  nothing  could  come  between  me  and 
him  when  the  time  came,  and  to  drag  out  the 
days  between  as  long  as  possible.  I  would  have 
grudged  sleeping  now,  in  case  I  should  not  dream 
of  it,  and  perhaps  if  I  had  slept  he  would  have  got 
away.  It  was  awful  to  think  that  I  might  wake 
to  find  him  gone.  So  I  went  backward  and  for- 
ward and  watched. 

Twice  that  day  I  saw  him  at  the  window.  .  It 
was  a  grimy  window  of  wrinkled  glass,  but  I  saw 
him  looking  down  into  the  street.  There  was 
another  one  with  him,  and  they  were  always 
laughing.  They  did  not  see  me,  but  I  knew  why 
they  laughed.  He  was  telling  his  friend  about 
me.  I  did  not  shake  my  fist  at  him  now.  I 
tried  to  laugh,  but  I  could  never  laugh.  I  was 
clad  to  see  him  happy.  I  was  to  kill  him.  I 
had  never  any  doubt  about  that.  I  was 
quite  composed.  One  night  in  the  streets 
tney  took  my  hand  and  said  1  was  in  a  fever ;  but 
all  that  had  passed  away. 

At  four  o'clock  they  came  out  together,  and  I 
followed  them.  I  did  not  slouch  along  the  sides 
of  the  houses  any  longer,  but  walked  straight  like 
a  man  who  has  his  business  to  attend  to.  To 
look  at  me  you  would  have  thought  I  was 
hurrying  home  to  get  my  tea  from  my  sister's 
hand  and  to  sit  at  the  fire  and  talk,  I  think  I 
used  to  do  that,  but  I  am  not  sure.  If  I  had  a 
mother,  she  wore  a  checked  winsey  gown  and 
fastened  it  with  a  brooch  that  had  tne  picture  of 


a  boy  on  it.  He  wore  a  telveteeh  suit  with  brass 
buttons  on  it,  and  they  said  he  was  me.  But  he 
is  standing  in  green  fields,  and  I  have  been 
wandering  about  London  for  a  thousand  years  and 
a  month.  That  is  why  I  have  no  friends  now.  It 
is  all  so  long  ago. 

We  parted  with  the  other  one  in  Cheapside,  and 
went  back  the  way  we  came.  We  went  a  long 
way.  He  walked  faster  now  and  I  wfklked  faster  too. 
Once  he  went  into  a  shop  and  I  waited  for  him. 
He  stayed  a  long  time  and  when  he  came  out  there 
was  something  different  about  him,  but  I  could  not 
make  out  what  it  was.  He  hailed  a  hansom  now, 
and  when  he  got  in,  I  hung  on  behind.  He  went 
into  a  house  in  Momington  Boad,  and  I  thought 
.it  was  where  he  lived*  But  by-and-by  he  came 
out  and  dismissed  the  cab,  and  we  turned  back. 
At  the  end  of  the  street  he  stopped  and  waved 
his  hat.  It  was  then  I  saw  that  his  hair  was 
divided  down  the  middle.  She  stood  on  the 
balcony  and  bent  over  it  to  look  at  him.  She  was 
only  two  inches  high.  I  nearly  laughed.  Then 
we  went  on.  We  went  down  Hampstead  Boad 
and  along  Euston  Boad  and  down  Wobum  Place. 
He  opened  a  door  in  Guilford  Street,  with  a  latch 
key,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  that  night. 

I  sat  all  night  on  the  steps.  I  was  wondering 
what  it  was  that  was  different  in  him  now.  I 
could  not  kill  him  till  I  found  that  out.  Once 
in  the  night  time  when  there  were  only  the  devils 
and  myself  in  the  streets  I  rang  the  bell  to  ask 
him,  but  when  I  heard  it  clanging  in  the  dark- 
ness 1  hid.  It  rang  for  an  hour  and  then  it 
stopped,  and  I  sat  down  again  and  waited.  In 
the  morning  he  came  out  smiling  and  I  got  up 
and  went  away  with  him.  We  went  to  the  office. 
When  he  stopped  I  stopped,  and  when  he  went  on 
I  went  on  too.  I  waited  for  him  at  doors,  and 
once  when  he  took  a  'bus  I  ran  behind  it.  When 
he  got  down,  then  we  went  on  as  before.  I  never 
left  him. 

Once  I  lost  him.  He  went  into  Furnival's  Inn  • 
and  did  not  come  out.  I  waited  a  long  time,  and 
then  I  grew  frightened  that  he  had  gone  out  at 
the  other  end.  I  ran  up  the  stairs  and  rattled  at 
his  friend's  door,  and  wnen  he  opened  it  I  rushed 
passed  him  and  ran  from  room  to  room.  When  I 
saw  he  was  not  there  I  screamed  out  and  jumped 
down  the  stairs  and  ran  hard  into  Cheapside. 
I  never  stopped  till  I  came  to  the  office,  and  then  I 
saw  him  at  the  window.  I  cried  for  joy,  and  that 
night  I  climbed  into  his  bedroom  to  kill  him.  I 
sat  for  an  hour  at  his  bedside,  and  he  slept  all  the 
time.  I  twisted  his  mouth  round  to  make  him 
smile,  but  I  could  not  kill  him  till  I  knew  what 
it  was  that  was  different  in  him^ 

He  went  into  the  shop  two  days  afterwards,  and 
I  looked  in  again  and  found  it  out.  I  saw  what 
the  change  in  him  was  now.  I  always  walked 
behind  him,  and  never  took  my  eyes  off  his  neck. 
He  got  something  in  the  shop  to  rub  on  the  red 
mark  before  he  went  to  the  house  in  Mom- 
ington Boad.  When  I  could  not  see  it  I  always 
looked  for  it,  and  when  I  missed  it  I  was  angry. 
He  did  it  on  purpose.  But  when  I  crept  close  to 
him,  it  was  still  there.  Then  I  thought  I  would 
kill  him  when  it  had  disappeared.  After  that  I 
had  no  more  worry,  but  every  night  I  climbed 
into  his  room  and  looked  at  it  when  he  slept,  and 
it  got  smaller  and  smaller.  He  was  glad  to  see 
it  going,  and  so  was  I. 
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I  bad  three  potinds  elereli  and  sixpence  in  my 
pockets,  and  a  cheque  for  one  million  pounds  at 
my  lodgings.  ■  I  never  used  them :  I  could  not. 
Once  I  went  into  a  shop  for  something  to  eat,  and 
they  looked  at  me  and  jingled  my  mone^  on  the 
counter,  so  I  ran  out  and  I  never  went  into  that 
street  a^ain.  Sometimes,  though,  I  stood  at  the 
end  of  it  and  looked,  and  there  was  the  man  at 
the  door  looking  for  me.  None  of  the  shops  would 
take  my  money,  and  I  was  hungry.  I  used  to 
steal.  I  crept  close  up  to  barrowf  uls  of  oranges  and 
hid  an  orange  beneath  my  coat  when  no  one  was 
looking.  I  ate  some  of  my  own  clothes,  and  yet 
I  was  hungry.  At  that  time  I  could  have  eaten 
for  ever,  and  I  would  always  have  been  hungry. 
But  after  I  saw  him  I  was  never  hungry  any 
more. 

My  landlady  tried  to  get  my  secret  out  of  me, 
but  I  was  too  cunning  for  hen  One  night  when 
he  was  in  bed  I  went  back  to  my  lodgings  and 
opened  the  door,  and  she  was  standing  there  with 
a  candle  in  her  hand.  She  asked  me  if  I  had 
been  murdering  peQ})le,  and  I  put  my  finger  on 
xny  lips  and  she  smiled,  and  tnen  I  went  away. 
•  6he  was  always  there  when  I  opened  the  door, 
and  sometimes  I  held  the  candle,  and  then  she  put 
her  finger  to  her  lips  and  I  nodded. 

But  the  boot-blacks  knew  all  about  it.  You 
can  keep  nothing  from  them.  When  I  passed 
them  they  pointed  at  me  and  whispered  "  mur- 
dererso  did  the  'busdrivers;  and  they  jeered  at 
me  because  I  was  so  long  in  doing  it.  But  he 
never  heard,  and  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
knew. 

I  only  saw  It  once  again.  It  came  one  day 
when  I  stood  at  his  open  office-door  looking  in  at 
him.  It  told  me  to  put  him  in  the  black  box.  I 
crept  down  the  stairs,  and  ran  up  and  down  the 
Btreet  waving  my  hands.  Now  I  knew  where  to 
put  him.  The. black  box  stood  against  one  of  the 
office  walls,  and  it  was  a  coffin.  I  knew  I  could 
put  him  there  and  ho  one  would  know,  for  nobody 
opens  coffin-lids. 

I  was  tired  of  waiting  now,  but  I  could  not  kill 
him  till  the  mark  was  gone.  I  had  promised  that 
to  the  shoe-blacks,  if  they  would  not  tell.  It  got 
less  and  less,  but  sometimes  it  was  redder  than 
ever,  and  then  I  stamped  my  feet  When  I  had 
to  hold  a  candle  close  to  his  neck  before  I  could 
tee  it  I  trembled  with  joy.  The  first  time  I  did 
that  was  on  the  ninth  night.  It  was  more  dis- 
tinct again  on  the  tenth,  and  on  the  thirteenth  it 
had  disappeared.  Then  I  knew  I  would  kill-  him 
that  day. 

We  were  both  in  good  spirits  in  the  morning 
when  we  started  on  our  last  walk  together.  He 
went  so  slowly  this  time  that  I  wondered  if  he 
knew  it  was  fails  last  day.  But  I  do  not  think  he 
did,  for  he  smiled  a  great  deaL  If  the  mark  had 
been  there  I  would  have  been  angry  with  him  for 
loitering  on  the  way,  but  to-day  I  let  him  do  as  he 
liked.  He  went  into  a  shop  and  bought  a  necktie. 
I  wear  it  now.  He  called  again  at  Furnival's  Inn 
to  bid  his  friend  good<bye,  and  then  we  went  on 
for  the  last  time  down  Cheapside  and  into  King 
William  Street  to  the  office,  where  the  coffin  was 
waiting. 

I  did  not  wait  outside  this  time,  but  went  up 
the  stairs  behind  him  and  into  the  office.  *  The 
other  one  was  there,  but  I  made  a  sign  to  him  to 
go,  and  he  went  away.  I  stood  at  the  door.  When 


people  came  up  the  stairs  I  wared  them  had  and 
they  went  down  again.    I  stood  waiting  for  liin 
to  smile.    He  took  oft  his  coat  and  sat  domi  on  a 
high  stool  and  began  to  write.    It  is  a'largeT<y4a 
and  tho  fire  was  out.   I  stood  there  a  long  tsii 
At  last  he  smiled,  and  then  the  coffin-lid  open^ 
wide.   I  shut  the  door  and  he  saw  me.  He  did 
not  smile.     I  took  his  head  in  my  handi^  my 
thumbs  grippin&r  his  chin,  and  pressed  hard;  Hept 
them  there  till  uiere  was  no  shape  in  his  face  and 
his  eyes  fell  out.   When  I  saw  he  was  dead,  1  tried 
to  make  him  smile.   I  carried  him  to  the  black  box 
and  laid  him  in  it,  and  the  lid  shut  on  him  with  a 
snap.   Then  I  put  on  his  coat,  and  sat  down  on 
his  stool  and  l>egan  to  write. 

I  am  well  and  happy  now.  I  live  in  his  lodgings 
and  do  his  work,  and  they  all  think  I  am  be. 
When  I  am  alone  in  the  office  I  try  to  open  the 
lid  of  the  coffin,  but  it  will  not  move.  I  know  be  is 
there,  but  I  would  like  to  see  him.  Every  daj  I 
go  along  Holborn  and  Cheapside  to  the  office. 
Sometimes  I  stop  at  Fumival  s  Inn.  The  shoe- 
blacks and  the  'busmen  know  ine  and  point  at  me, 
but  I  am  always  looking  for  them  now.  On 
Thursday  she  is  to  marry  me ;  we  are  to  lire  at 
Mornington  Boad.  She,  too,  thinks  I  am  he.  Mj 
employer  asked  me  what  he  would  give  her  for  a 
weading  present  ?  and  I  said  the  black  box  in  tbe 
office.  I  think  she  will  be  able  to  open  it,  and  then 
we  shall  see  if  he  is  smiling  still. 

*  •  «  •  « 

This  manuscript  was  found  some  months  since 
in  an  otherwise  empty  desk  in  a  house  in  Gnilford 
Street.  It  had  been  the  property  of  a  lodger  who 
had  taken  a  room  in  the  house  about  a  year  ago. 
The  irregularity  of  his  habits  disturbed  his  land- 
lady, who  never  knew  when  he  was  in  the  hoase, 
and  though  she  considered  him  a  very  qoirt 
amiable  young  man,  she  gave  him  notice  to  quit 
He  disappeared  that  night,  as  he  had  soTpetiaes 
done  before,  but  she  never  saw  him  again.  H« 
left  all  his  things  behind  him,  including  someb:)^ 
money.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  tnce 
him,  but  without  success.  His  landlady  thinks  he 
was  in  an  Insurance  Office,  but  be  never  spoke  to 
her  of  his  affiairs.  No  friends  called  on  hiin  and 
he  got  no  letters.  He  paid  his  rent  regularly. 
He  used  to  sit  by  the  fire  staring  straight  before 
him,  and  from  his  reflection  in  the  cheral  jjlass 
above  it  she  sometimes  saw  him  laughing  to  him- 
self. On  one  of  these  occasions  she  noticed  a  red 
mark  on  the  back  of  hi»  neck.  There  was  nothing 
on  the  mantelpiece  to  attract  any*one*s  attention. 
Its  only  ornaments  were  two  glass  vases  and  a 
small  black  box. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


Home  Chimes  will  in  future  be  published  as  a 
high- class  Monthly  Magazine.    No.  I  will  be 
issued  on  February  1, 1886. 
Farther  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 


ASTHMA 


VIDE 


1 


BRONCHITIS 


The  to«tlmonT  ot  muiy  eminent  medieel  an- 
thorltlea,  end  MOrea  ol  the  i^nenl  pablte. 


I  CURED  BY  THE  SIMPLE  PROCESS  OF 

I  INHALATION 


CONSUMPTION, 


DECEMBER, 


Tfl  now  fftit  spiyroAebing,  and  those  who  are  sobjHt  to  Aithxa ,  Bronohitu,  and  otber  fonni  of  Pvlmonary  Affeetionf ,  will  bo  •ooUniri  as 
heretotorok  tbe  boat  moana  of  relloTing  ibeir  distreaaing  ajmptoma.  Immodiato  roUof  can  alwaya  bo  obtalood  by  •  low  InhaUtlOBa  froM 


fAMM<mmasm 


RxDxroxo  vaoaiMiLB  or  •'AUMONIAPHONSb"  aotoax  unmn  about  95  nroni. 
Which  matntafat  Iti  101400  ropntation,  and  la  nnlTerBallr  apprarad  by  tbo  leading  pbysioiana  as  tho  abnploit,  aofoiimnd 

offectnal  remody  for  att  Cheat  and  Throat  Affeotioni. 


READ  THE   FOLLOWING  TINEXOEPTIONABLS  TESTIMONY- 


undenUble,  T  hm  found  tho  Ammonia^one  moot  uMfiulfn  cnttina  short 
catonhal  and  larmfoal  troublct.  and  of  great  beneflt  in  ramorlng  huaklncos. 
Seroral  patients  hatve  tried  tho  Axnmonia{»hone  at  my  nixgesttoB,  and  are  aU 


JDr.  A.  8.  KBNKBDT.  I<.B<O.Pm  writeaae  fonowi 
The  two  Ammoniaphevies  that  I  hod  f  ron  yon  haro  gf  t«i  rery  good  reralli. 
Apart  from  Immored  timlira,  raeoiiaDee.  and  eztenaion  of  regiater,  which  are 

—  ..^.^   .....         .   .  -  .T-       iM  ,hort 

iuiikliico|. 

 ,  ^  ...^  *t  JBT  mMMtiaB.  Ai 

plOAMd  with  the  ImpioTement  In  their  yoleee." 

Ulm  SABBTT,  Baamfleld.  CofadUiIt&»  OUpham  Comiium,wrltae;- 

"  March  11. 18a& 

**lfka]1abetteBeIoseiFoel-OfllceOrd«rforfIc.to  boeentto  the  aboread- 
drwM.  Dr.  Orwrfn.  Miu  Jt'«  mtdienl  atttndant.  derirea  her  to  try  it  for  a  deli- 
eoto  throat.  Be  partlenlaily  reoommoodi  It  in  her  caee." 


Dr.  FBBD.  T.  B*  XiOG^AK,  baifldd.  Mhrina.  Bifatol.  wrHio- 

^•FehraarjSl,  IM. 
**  The  AmmonUphone  arrived  otf ely  thif  m^mfaif .  IhanMned  to  ba  ■offarluf 
tnm  r^xcd  threat  and  hoarMieas.  which  a  fewlnhalatidiie  almost  lactaattr 
reliered.  IshallhaTemaehnleaaiirelAforwardlagyoiimyezperieBaewithlt  ' 
after  I  hare  giT«n  it  a  fklr  telaL" 

IiATSn  TErriM ONT.  Jul/  «.  im. 

"  Dr.  XtOQ  AN  eenda  his  AnnBonlafihone  to  bo  nSharmd  aecordlaff  to 
your  circular,  and  bcfl  to  expreto  hia  eoHre  satlsfaeHoa.  Before  its  «se  he 
waa  snbiert  to  relaxed  threat  wMchlhas  own  almost  entirdy  goaa,  aad  Iho 
•flbet  it  hae  upon  «ia  high  nolee  of  the  register  ia  almost  manrt Dmb.* 

Dr.  OABTBB  MOFFAT  attonda  daUy  at  tho  Booms  of  the  BEDIOAL  BATTERY  CO.,  LfmUod,  ffl.  Oxford  Btnot,  London, 
 tho  oztraordinary  ntiUty  of  tho  Ammoniaphono.    Writo  for  tho  «'HI8T0BT  OF  THB  AMKOMIAFHOin^" 


to 

an  oighty-pago  treatise,  poat  free  on  application. 


DB.  OABTBB  MOFFAT'S  AMM ONIAPHONE  (Hamosa*  Patmt)  wiB  bo  soot  free  by  post  to  any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom  on  to' 
•     oolpt  of  P.O.O.  or  Ohoqno  (Crossed  "  London  and  Oovnty  Bank  '0  tot  91s.,  and  payable  to  C.  B.  HARNESS, 

The  Medical  Battery  Co.,  Limited,  5a,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


HEiTE'S  ( 


FOR  INFANTS, 
INVALIDS  AND 
THE  A6E0. 


)  FOOD. 


■msnr. 

OTION 


Rssnr 

HAIR  LO  

DwSrapt  mBNITS  and  PARA^ 
BITSa  m  CktUktn't  Htadi  and 
tut  irHtatimt. 


Prrpartdonly  6y  W.  KOOBM, 
'ihemUt,  Btn  Jtnwi  lid.  Sttpmmf, 
t,  Botttet  7d  and  Is.  Qf  aU 
€!kemiat»  mdPerfumfr$.  Speetal 
^ /ret  from  »bi»9alitn 
IbtU 


niBKBBOK  BANK  (Bat.  1851). 

SootbanipCon  Buildings,  London,  W.O. 
THRBK  PER  CBNT.  lotsreatoo  Dopoalta reparable 


  TWO  PBRCBNT.  on  eavrsnt  accounts 

whan  not  drawn  below  £M,  TbeBanb  noderukm  tho 
Colloetion  of  Bills  of  Bsehange,  Dividends  and  Con- 
pona.  AoMiUaa.  Btoeba,  and  aharaa  purchased  and 
Sold,  lotto r«  of  Credit  and  ClreuUr  Notes  lssa*d. 
 FBANCW  BAVgN'SCKOFTJ^snsget. 

HOW  TO  PUROHASB  A'HOUga 

**  FOR  TWO  OUIItEAS  PBR  MONTH.  With 
■mediate  poeassetoa,  and  no  Ron  t  pa*.  Apply 
at  the  OflUo  of  the  BmaaccE  BuitMRO  Socntt, », 
SouthasBptoo  Balldlnra,  Ohaneerr  1ms. 

ViOW  TO  PUBOHAsiB  A  PLOT 

OP  LAND  FOR  PITE  SHILLING M  PER 
KONTfl,  with  Imraediato  possession,  either 


Boltding  or  Oardening  purpoaee.   Appljrst  the  Ollleo 
•r  tl^  BiaKBiOK  Pribbold  Land  Socibtt.  as  abort. 
The  BIBKBBCK  A&MANACK/wtttf  fall  par- 
FRANCIS  RA7KIISCRUPT.  Manager. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 

PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES. 

IT  la  moat  remarkable,  preyeating  or  giving  Instant 
reUef  In  Headaehea,  Sea  or  Blllooa  Slo^eaa.  Oongtl- 
pation,Indlge8tion,La8attodo,Heartbnm,FeTerl8h  Oolda,  / 
and  qniokly  relleyoa  or  ooxea  Smallpos,  Hoaalea,  Scarlet,  | 
Typhna  and  other  Feyera,  Xmptlye  or  Skin  Complainta.  t 
Bewarb  of  other  Salineaoontaining  injariona  ingredients, 
pnt  forward  by  anprindpled  peraona  In  Imitation  of  Py- 
retio  Saline.  Fyretlo  Saline  la  warranted  not  to  contain 
Magneala  or  any snbatance  likely  to  pra^iuii^paiatonoa  or  other  oalearoovs  and  govtj 

Sold  hu  oU  ChemUts  in  Bottles,  2#.  6<f.,  4s.  Cd,  lis.,  and  Sis. 

LAMPLOUGH'8  CONCENTRATED  LIME  JUICE  8YR0P. 

Perfect  Luxury.  ^  In  Bottles  2s.  and  4a.  6d. 

H,  Lamplough,  113,  Holborn,  London. 


THE  €R¥mi  SilORIESI. 

ONE   PENNY  EACH. 

EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  A  COMPLETE  TALE. 


HAS  ^OBTAINED 

EXHIBITION  HONOURS,  DIPLOMAS,  AND 
AWARDS  OF  MERIT, 


"It  is  the  richest, 
softest,  and  most  be- 
coming fabric  erer 
Invented  for  Wo- 
man's wearr^ 


In  th$  principal  Cities  of  the  World,  for  tta  Fast  Dye^  Fast  and  Immovable  Pile,  and  Endtaing  Q^hes. 

'*  *  NONPARUIL '  YXLTXTKIN  •nlU  old  and  jonng,  boji  and  glrlt,  brides  and  ohapcrani .  The  wfmvx  doee  nol  eziit  whom  tUi 
loreW  tabrlo  does  not  become.  It  well  merits  the  name  of  *  Nonpareil '  for  It  has  no  eqoal  in  grace  and  bean^." 

The  FIM£B  QUALITIBS  are  eqoal  in  appearanoe  and  wear  better  than  the  Tery  best  Lyons  Silk  velTet,  and  Oosr  (inr  a  Qtumi 
TBB  Psion. 

MAW  BLA0K8,  from  Ss.  to  68.  per  yard.  LO YELT  COLOURS,  all  the  Latest  Fashionable  Shades,  9s.  8d.  to  8s.  6d.  psr  yard 

Sold  by  ALL  DRAPERS.  BTery  Yard  is  stamped  at  the  back  "  Nompasui.,"  to  protect  the  poblie  from  fraud. 
Wholaiale  Agenta— J.  H.  Fullbb,  92,  Watling  Street,  London;  John  B.  Tatlob,  61,  Miller  Street,  ffli4[ov. 


•*THB  OLBAN  BLACK  LBAS.**--F^d« 
'*  OiTOS  a  mirror-like  snrfaee  lo  the  grate,  and  for 

d  tconomy  PTtrola  hII  othorf Vide  Lady^t  Pictorial 


JAMES^ 

DOME 

BLACK  LEAD 


"  USED  IN  THE  BOYAL  HOUSEHOLD. 
Honoared  by  manj  First  OIms  Medals  and  Diplc 
B.  JAMBS  St  SONS.  Sole  Makers.  FLYICOUTH. 


Large  Glasses  at^^Oost  of  2D 


CUSTARD 


Sight  Large  Glatsei  of  dtlidoiis  Custard  at  a  Cost  of  21, 
br  nsing  Bird's  Costard  Powder.  The  Original  and  only  Qmaiat 
No  Eggs  Beqoired.  Sayes  half  the  oost,  and  is  half  (hs  tnsM*. 
Bold  BTerTwhere,  in  8d.  and  Is.  boxes,  and  Sd.  Paokets.  Bady* 
tor  tastf  dishes  enclosed  in  each  box.  To  pxefveat  jiMfitcm- 


tnent  see  that  each  packet  been  the 
AxiTBaD  BmDj  Blrminigluun. 


of  tbe  Umm, 


NSVJfiB   BS  cWIXHOUT 

SINCLAIR'S 

COLD  WATER 


SOAP 


I  THE  MAGIC  CLEANSER  I 
A  BOON  TO 

.   POOR  A  RICH  ALIKE 

n.  F--%  ir«*w-r^  mu^  Cannot  injure  the  most  dcU- 
^M<u^wk0un.  catc  fabric. 

In  daily  use  by  tens  of  thousands  of  all  classes. 
RemoYes  Dirt  with  speed  and  comfort. 
?4J^E*  MOW JBY.  Labourjimejemperd  Fuel. 
J.  SIKCLAIB^S,  Souihwark  St.,  LONDON; 
and  65,  WhiUohaprt,  LIVBBPOOL 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DRINK? 


II  Cr  THEORrCINAL 
UOL    &  ONLY  GENUINE 


WRIGHTS 

i  SOAP 

::<SOkL  TAR 
%  SOAP 

ThiruRt  OF  SKIU  DIS£ASES 
W.V,  WRICHTA  C.  SumwwARH.LOHOON. 


CODHJVEROIL 


la  M  nearlr  t«ftd«M  aa  Cod-Uvcr  Oil  can  }»r—LoiuH. 
**  Um  almoat  the  dalieaegr  of  lalad  oQ.'^Bntuh  Mtdiemt  j0mnmL 
*«Noii«]Moi»erae»atl<msMlowatterItltiwaItow«d."— JrctfM«ll>H«fc 
It  can  b« borne  and  digcftedtnr  the  most deUcat«;  It  li  the ofl  which  doef  nol  *« mw^:  •''"^ 
theee reaaont the moitcfflcadoua kindin naa.  In capeidad bottlea onlj, at U4d^     al, toM^tfOn 


D  V  il  I  il  LIQUID  MALT,  fonna  aTalnable  adjmiet  to  Ood-Uver  00.  "BRMj^- 
K  1  nl  I  111  nntritiouj.  A  powwfnl  ISa  to  dlgcMon.  Bmv  M J,i4«<^ 

Uillilff     tfreir  free  from  the  ineonTenienttrtade-Blniomriitenceerofdli^^ 

•  .       .  palaUble.  and  pomimbi  the  nntritlTe  and  pestfe  pw*"**"^ 

pgfeetloa.  It  la  a  Talnable  remedy  in  Gonenmpcion  and  WaaOng  Diaeaaea.nii»t<awetl«.H-^ 


Printed  at  tbe  BaLLAvrm  Prbas,  4,  Chandos  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  Published  by  Riohabo  Willop«h»^ 

t>7.  Ivr  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.     December  26i  1885. 
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